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INTRODUCTION. 


gHIKLEY  the  dramatiBty  when  concluding  his  Preface  to  the  works  of  Beaumoht  and 

Flktchxr,  pronounces  an  interdict  bj  way  of  an  opinion — "  he  must  be  a  bold  man  that 

dant  undertake  to  write  their  lives."    Yet  Shirley  lived  at  the  same  time  as  our  authors, 

was  a  member  of  the  same  litenuy  guild  t6  which  they  belonged,  and,  moreover,  stood 

towards  one  of  them  (Fletcher)  in  the  position  of  friend.    What  had  deserved  the  name 

IcldnesB  under  his  circumstances,  would  escape  with  no  such  ambiguous  epithet  under  those 

of  a  modem  biographer.    Biography  and  history  differ  beyond  common  idea  in  this,  that  a 

aubtie  philosophical  process  will  oftentimes,  from  the  multifold,  inter-dependent^  full-fraught, 

known  &ct8  of  the  latter,  elicit  other  facts  unrecognised  before,  even  by  the  age  itself  when 

they  took  place  ;  whilst  the  &cts  of  a  particular  life,  unless  it  were  prominent  enough  to  be 

historic,  are  so  scanty,  exclusive,  and  meagre,  that  a  similar  process,  applied  to  them,  would 

seldom  have  a  similar  effect    Man*s  general  nature  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  admit  of  our 

reasoning  out  consequences  which  must  have  occurred  at  a  certain  time  past,  because 

parallel  sitaations  would  always  produce  them  ;  but  man,  as  an  individual,  being  far  more 

variable  than  any  other  sentient  creature  upon  earth,  to  divine  from  all  he  ever  did  aught 

he  would  ever  do  again,  baffles  the  calculus  of  probabilities  in  most  cases.    Hence,  without 

exact  and  abundant  contemporaneous  memoirs,  it  becomes  an  easier  matter  to  develope,  by 

I  help  of  those  few  and  superficial  we  may  have,  the  united  life  of  Mankind  during  a  given 

period  gone  by,  than  the  life  of  one  Man. 

Such  desirable  memoirs  of  Beaumont  and  of  Fletcher  we  should  now  possess,  had  Shirley 

not  been  either  too  modest  or  too  proud  for  a  biographer,  a  veiy  circumspect  or  a  very 

carelesB  friend.    He  gives  us  in  his  Preface  but  a  single  trait^  and  that  at  second-hand,  of 

their  private  character.    His  aforesaid  Pteface,  less  a  critique  than  a  panegyrical  flourish, 

little  elucidates  even  the  character  of  their  works.    I  cannot  well  forgive  him  the  amiable, 

or  the  xmamiable,  motive  of  his  silence,  through  which  my  present  task  seems  yet  more 

hopeless  than  that  of  a  Jew  under  Pharaoh,  as  to  make  my  bricks  I  have  only  the  straw, 

and  not  the  clay.    But  let  ^e  excuse  Shirley,  if  possible,  though  his  costiveness  places  me  in 

the  predicament  of  a  tombstone-poet,  expected  to  draw  out  a  handsome  epitaph  from  a 

proper  name^  two  calendar  dates,  and  ^  here  lies."    An  inventive  age  leaves  the  business  of 

critieism  to  a  barren  one,  just  as  biography,  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  lives,  is  left  for 

the  most  part  to  those  whose  own  lives  are  beneath  its  notice.      This  explains  why 

Fletcher's  friend,  himself  an  original  dramatist,  left  the  office  of  critic  and  biographer  to 

Theobald,  to  Seward^  to  W^ber,  and  to  me.    Another  reason  yet  more  honourable  for  his 

suppression  of  evidence  may  be  pleaded.    Fireside  treachery  was  less  venial  in  his  time,  or 

was  at  least  made  less  a  marketable  article  of  literature  than  in  ours ;  rich-minded  men  were 

b 
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less  swarmed  upon  by  bram-sucken  to  qualify  themselves  as  book-makers  ;  and  persons  of 
great  note  could  then  admit  persons  of*  none  to  their  discourse,  without  much  dread  lest  it 
would  be  sold  (adulterated  or  attenuated),  by  the  retailer,  towards  his  own  especial  benefit, 
except  in  reputation.  The  example  of  Drummond  had  not  become  contagious  ;  nor  can  we 
rank  among  petiy-traitors  of  this  species  an  eminent  poet^  whose  crime  against  friendship 
sprang  from  a  darker  source  than  love  of  money,  while  theirs  arises  fit)m  the  dirtier.  I 
have  no  such  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  literary  parasites  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as 
future  biographera  will  have  to  those  of  our  intellectaal  notables.  If  Shirley  be  taciturn, 
other  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  my  authors  are  dumb.  How  simple  a  thing  will 
prove  the  compilation  of  lives  belonging  to  this  present  tell-tale  era !  AliqtUd  uiui  est  in 
iUomalo. 

Another  dispomtion  our  earlier  poets  seem  to  have  cultivated  fiur  less  than  our  modem — 
Cbu*  less  than  is  convenient  to  life-compilers — videlicet^  egotimn.  Egotism  displays  a  good 
deal  of  the  owner's  character  besides  his  vanity,  and  records  some  important  facts  along 
with  many  things  which  appear  such  to  himself  alone.  Jonson  has,  it  is  true,  facilitated  not 
a  little  his  biogn^her's  task  by  frequent  allusions  to  **  Ben  **  throughout  his  minor  poems, 
and  a  genial  indulgence  in  this  overflow  of  the  soul  everywhere.  But  even  he  had  not  that 
particular  view,  as  it  were,  towards  the  ease  of  ub  pitiable  gropers  after  personal  details, 
which  a  modem  poet  exhilnts,  whose  works,  well  furnished  with  what  he  might  call — 
Caniributions  to  the  Menunn  o/Myaei^y  will  do  mudi  to  render  our  office  henceforth  a  sinecure. 
**  He  spreads  his  bounty  with  a  sowing  hand,"  it  may  be  said  of  each  generous  author  like 
this  ;  and  we  shall  reap  a  plentiful,  perhi^ia  a  superabundant^  harvest  As  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  age^  however,  it  was  not  the  fiuahion  to  make  poetry  subservient  to  the  poet^ 
rather  than  the  poet  to  poetry,  I  am  denied  those  aids  their  egotism  might  have  afforded. 
Some  hints  fit>m  their  prologues  and  smaller  pieces — some  casual  remarks  thrown  out  by 
others — some  few  dates-— and  some  anecdotes,  trivial  or  dubioua— 4nust  complete  these  brief 
memoirs,  with  whidi  I  can  have  no  hope  tlie  public  will  be  satisfied,  being  myself  discontent 
with  them  altogether. 

JoHK  Flrchkb  was  bom  in  tlie  year  1576,*  of  something  more  than  ''honest  parents,** 
as  the  phrase  is ;  we  may  guess  even  of  more  than  respectable  ;  for  his  father  had  preten- 
sions to  a  bishopric,  which  he  soon  alter  obtained  at  the  hands  of  a  So verdgn  Mistress  not 
wont  to  ccmfer  such  dignities  when  unchallenged  by  particular  merit.  Tha  drcmnstance 
likewise  warrants  tlie  suj^KMition  that  our  poet's  mother,  altliou^  her  name  is  foigotten, 
must  have  been  of  good  repute ;  more  especially  since  it  appears  Elizabeth  took  much 
greater  care  about  her  dependants'  moral  connexions  than  her  own.  Dr.  Fletcher,  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  London,  having  married  again,  had  to  endure  a  suspenmon  fit)m  his 
sacred  citBee,  for  an  act  so  little  in  accord  with  tlie  Queen*s  notions  of  episcopal  decorum, 
and,  I  may  add,  witli  her  celibatarian  prejudicea.t  He  was,  it  is  said,  like  most  of  her 
fiKvourites,  very  handsome^  eloquent,  accomplished,  and  courtly ;  attributes  to  which,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  solider  recommendations,  he  owed  the  repeal  of  his  suspension  after  a  few  months, 
and  all  the  re-admission  a  twice-married  bishop  could  expect  to  that  Boyal  Coquette's  good 
graces.  EQs  son  inherited  the  perfections  above  spedfied,  if  his  portrait  and  his  friends 
flatter  him  no  more  than  is  customary  ;  but  he  did  not,  I  believe,  inherit  the  teeaknets  (so 
called  by  Elizabeth),  as  he  remained  a  bachelor  till  thirty ;  and  researdi  has  foiled  to  detect 
he  ever  had  a  wife.  Whether  he  derived  his  poetic  tastes  from  his  fother,  or,  like  Alfred, 
frt)m  his  gentler  parent^  or  from  Heaven  alone,  may  be  a  question :  although  tlie  talents  of 
a  bishop  are  seldom  left  unrecorded,  we  do  not  find  poetiy  numbered  amongst  Dr.  Fletcher's. 
Tet  there  was^  beyond  donbt^  a  rich  imaginative  vein  flowing  through  his  fomily :  Dr.  Giles 


[»JolmFMeb«>«Mboni«tBy^SiiSanx(«1dteUi  fctteroOdatad 
Dyet'i  AceomU  nf  tt<  Lwt  md  Wrilm§$  of  Bamm  ami  w^  FUtdm,  p.  XTiL] 

[t  Bishop  FMolMi's  aeoond  wilb  wm  Lidy  Baker  (widov  of  Sir  Eklttri 
'very  dooMAd  J  •■d  tiM  naiflizc  wi  hui'iicd  on  wtth  iimmial 


,  or 

8«el>7ca*a 


',1699.    8«a 


ia  Ktnt).    Her 
Ae^p.iz.aeq.1 
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Yyuher,  the  bishop's  younger  brother,  is  entitled  by  Wood  ^an  exoellent  poet^**  terms 
indeed  dten  applied  to  a  lettered  person  for  the  sake  of  rounding  his  character,  but  here  it 
would  seem  justifiable  :  his  sons,  Giles  and  Fhineas,  wrote,  the  one,  ^  Christ's  Yictoiy  and 
Triumph,'*  a  poem  of  merit  enough  to  attract  Milton ;  the  other,  what  he  names  with 
Hamral  indistmctness,  "The  Purple  Island,"  which  poem  also  deserves  praise.  These 
particalars  may  go  some  length  towards  an  explanation  of  certain  details  and  various  pecu- 
liaritiea  in  our  author^s  life  and  in  his  works.  I  do  not  see  what  light  is  thrown  upon  either 
by  such  dreomstances  as  my  predecessor,  Weber,  takes  pains  to  mention — ^that  the  Bishop 
'  was  extremely  dextrous  in  the  management  of  the  ^reat  hone,^  or  that  Camden  charges 
him  with  having  died  of  tobacco.*  But  the  wanderer  through  a  desert  will  often  stop  to 
phick  trash  finom  the  few  wild  shrubs  which  adorn  it^  and  to  take  a  mouthful,  no  less  green 
azkd  bitter,  from  its  brackish  springs. 

Ounbridge  had  the  honour  of  completing  our  poet's  education,  and  Bene't  College  lays 
more  particiilar  claim  to  it^  the  bishop  having  remembered  this  establishment  in  his  will. 
A  youth  from  London  of  his  name  was  admitted  to  Bene't,  October  the  15th,  1591,  when 
Fletcher  was  about  fifteen,t  the  usual  entrance-age  then :  this  appears  to  fix  both  his 
birth-place  and  his  college.  Here  we  are  told  he  acquired  much  classical  erudition,  of  which, 
however,  no  creditable  degree  remains  as  a  proo^  nor  do  his  works  furnish  a  valid  one^ 
although  they  superabound  with  antique  dramatis  jpenoncB  and  localities  that  might  as  well 
be  modem.  So  many  of  his  plots  taken  from  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  dramas  then 
untranslated,  seem  to  attest  his  knowledge  of  the  living  languages,  which  may  have  been 
•ought  at  the  expense  of  the  dead.  We  are  not  told  what  verses  the  mellifluous  waters  of 
Cam  inspired,  or  the  memory  of  Spenser,  who  had  chosen  its  sweetest  reed  for  his  Dorique 
pipe  a  little  before.  Fletcher  was  bom  that  same  year  the  immortal  Sizar  of  Pembroke 
took  a  master's  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  it  is  probable  the  ^  Shepherd's  Calendar,'* 
which  came  out  soon  after,  had  been  meditated  or  composed,  and  must  have  been  in  high 
repute  vhen  our  author  entered  college.  Is  it  subtilizing  (no  mark  of  true  discerning 
power),  when  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  *'  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a  pastoral  drama,  to  these 
pastoral  dialogues  of  his  fellow-academic  ?  Various  thoughts,  descriptions,  &C.,  are  taken 
or  imitated  from  the  ^  Shepherd's  Calendar ; "  some  peculiar  words,  as  "ddly*  "^seae,"  are 
common  to  both  productions  ;  and  so  likewise  are  some  proper  names,  as  Thenoty  Feru^ 
which  do  not  exist  in  Fletcher's  supposed  prototypes,  the  **  Aminta  **  and  the  "  Pastor  ildo." 
I  will  giro  two  specimens  of  the  former  coincidences : 

**  Bart  all  toot  abephards  from  the  lacy  donma 
That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  hadded  hrooms.'* 

AiCVW  ShtpJurim,  Aet  v.  Boena  6. 

"So  loytering  live  ymi,  litOe  taeid-grooiDi, 
Keeping  your  beaato  in  the  budded  brooma.** 

Sh/gphaxTM  OtOeiidar,    Mbmarjf^ 

8peMer  himself  imitated  in  this  a  passage  of  Chaucer,  from  whidi  I  quote  the  last 
finea,  to  show  how  much  sweeter  the  stream  of  poetry  often  is  at  the  source  >^ 

"  And  Bianj  m  flolte  and  llllTng  home, 
And  piple  mede  cigmok  eorae^ 
Aa  have  theae  litle  herdfr-gromea, 
That  kepen  beetta  In  the  taromea." 

•  Aa  dSbtn  might  deem  tUa  of  aome  eenaegnenoe,  I  give  Camden**  aeenaationmt  lengtti:—'' Endeavouring  to  another 
the  envee  of  aa  oalnekymntdi  in  the  smoke  of  tobaeoo,  irhleh  he  took  to  ezoesa,  and  lUling  under  the  Qoaen'a  diapleaaurei 
vhotlwa^  It  enoq^  Ibr  Blahopa  to  be  fathers  of  the  Chimh  [allnding  to  hla  maiTiage]|  between  the  experiment  and  the 
Btatetone,  loat  hla  Ufe."— .BSftery  <tfSmgkmi,  toL  U.,  p.  CM. 

Wdcr  aihoald  have  fluniahed  the  anawer  when  he  quoted  the  aeeaaatton.  Tobaeoo^  on  its  first  introdnetloi^  waa 
laiiiLlaeil  itf  tamoj  lagBckNis  permns,  bealdea  Camden  and  King  Jamei^  moat  iiiital  to  health,  with  perhaps  the  same 
Jsatlee  aa  It  la  hnaglned  benefldal  now. 

[t  He  had  not  eompleted  hla  twelfth  jear ;  bat  in  tfaoae  days  atodents  wen  admitted  into  the  nnlTerBitles  at  a  rvf 
eariyage.    Hla  Father  had  been  Fellow  and  President  of  Bene*t  College.    See  Dyoe'a  .iMOtmly  Ao^  p.  zrlL] 

hi 
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Again :  Dorus's  song— « 


<*Donu,lie 
That  vu  the  aoul  and  god  of  malody/' 


by  whom  Fletcher  is  thought  to  have  meant  Spenser ;  Dorus's  song  goes  thus — 

Boaes,  pinks,  and  loved  lillea, 
Let  us  fling 
While  we  sing, 
&C&C"  f\Mitk/M  Shepherdat.   AetT.    SoeneS. 

**  Strowe  me  the  gronnd  with  daffadowndillies, 
And  cowslips  and  kingcups  and  loved  Uliee." 

Shq»herdC$  Oaiendar.    AprQ. 

We  are,  indeed,  without  positive  evidence  that  Fletcher  wrote  anything  till  he  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  ;  but  it  is  likelier  his  free-spoken  and  somewhat  loose-tongued  Muse  was 
scarce  so  old  ere  she  came  to  her  speech.  From  certain  manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Dulwich  College,  of  Henslowe,  a  theatrical  proprietor,  Malone  concludes  Fletcher  to  have 
written  for  the  stage  as  early  as  1596,  his  twentieth  year :  these  manuscripts,  however, 
may  regard  a  comedian  of  his  name,  or  some  other  person,  the  surname  alone  '^  FUatchery'* 
being  specified.*  No  earlier  work  than  his  ^  Woman-Hater,**  produced  in  1606-7,  has  been 
ascertained  to  exist. 

His  circumstances,  it  is  probable,  were  such  as  did  not  compel  him  to  turn  stage-writer, 
and  ^  coin  his  hrain^  or  drop  its  sweat  for  drachmas,**  during  youth*s  gay  season,  because 
his  father  lived  till  1596 ;  and  he  who  could  remember  a  College,  could  scarcely  have 
forgotten  a  son,  in  his  will.t  Some  verses  which  precede  the  "Faithful  Shepherdess,** 
published  about  1610,  assert  his  independence  :  he  declares  that  poem  not  written 

"  to  make  It  serve  to  feed 
At  my  need," 

but  to  please  good  judges.  I  am  not  sure  whether  much  more  reliance  ban  be  placed  on 
this  alleged  motive  than  on  the  ^request  of  friends,**  so  proverbially  an  excuse  for  a  wish 
to  get  bread :  but  the  above  Henslowe  papers  are  brought  forward  in  confirmation  of  its 
truth.  From  these  manuscripts  I  give  a  letter  written  by  certain  prisoners  for  debt,  which 
Gifford  well  observes, "  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the  most  poignant  regret  at  the 
distress  of  such  men  ;  *'  I  give  it  also  as  a  warning  to  every  aspirant  who  thinks  his  genius 
can  elevate  him  above  such  distress,  when  he  finds  Mctssinger  among  them. 

"  To  our  most  loving  Friepd,  Mr.  Philip  Hinchlow,  Esquire,  These. 

Mr.  Hinchlow, 

"You  understand  our  unfortunate  extremities,  and  I  do  not  thinke  you  so  void  of 

christianitie  but  that  you  would  throw  so  much  money  into  the  Thames  as  wee  request 

now  of  you,  rather  than  endanger  so  many  innocent  lives.    You  know  there  is  x'-  more, 

at  least,  to  be  receaved  of  you  for  the  play.    We  desire  you  to  lend  us  v'-  of  that,  which 

shall  be  allowed  to  you ;  without  which  wee  cannot  be  bayled,  nor  I  play  any  more  till 

this  be  dispatch*t.    It  will  lose  you  xx'*  ere  the  end  of  the  next  weeke,  besides  the 

hinderance  of  the  next  new  play.    Pray,  sir,  consider  our  cases  with  humanitie,  and  now 

give  us  cause  to  acknowledge  you  our  true  friend  in  time  of  neede.    We  have  entreated 

Mr.  Davison  to  deliver  this  note,  as  well  to  witnesse  your  love  as  our  promises,  and 

alwayes  acknowledgment  to  be  ever^ 

^  Your  most  thanckfull  and  loving  friends, 

^Nat.  Fikld.*» 


*  Lanrenee  Fleteher  waa  an  actor,  and  Ukewise  Joint-prlnctpal  with  flhskspeare  of  the  Loid  Chamberlain's  company 
soon  after  this  time.  [Uenslowe's  entries  nndenhtedlj  refer  to  Laurence  Fletcher :  at  that  time  our  dramatist  waa  mider 
seventeen  jears  of  age.    See  Dyoe's  Aeoomnt^  Ac,  p.  xix.] 

[t  Bat  there  Is  tnoontrovertible  eridenoe  that  Bishop  Fletcher  left  his  fhmllj  In  neoessltoos  dreamstanoes.  See 
Dyce's  Aeetnmif  Ac,  p.  >!▼.] 
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^  The  money  shidl  be  abated  out  of  the  money  remayns  for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
and  ours.  "Ror  Daborne." 

"  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  friend  to  mee,  and  in  so  small  a  suite,  it  beinge 
honest,  I  hope  you  will  not  faile  us.  ''Philip  Massikger.'* 

Indorsed, 
**  Beceived  by  mee,  Bobert  Davison,  of  Mr.  Hinchlowe,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Daboeme, 
Mr.  Held,  Mr.  Messenger,  the  sum  of  v^  ''Bobert  Davison.*' 

The  "play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  ours,*'  here  mentioned,  must  have  been  written  before 
Henslowe  died  (1616).*  Malone  conjectures  its  date  to  lie  between  1612  and  1615 ; 
whence,  as  Fletcher  did  not  sign  this  petition,  for  a  fourth  of  five  pounds,  he  was  probably, 
say  the  commentators,  less  indigent  than  his  as8ociate»— a  conclusion  which,  even  if  the 
premises  authorised,  would  do  little  towards  proving  him  independent  at  this  time.  His 
joyous  social  temper  might  have  led  him  to  dissipate  whatever  funds  he  had  obtained 
from  his  father's  will  long  before ;  andlbhat  he  did  so,  the  numerous  plays  written  by  him 
during  his  later  years  seem  to  evince.  Eleven  new  playst  flowed  from  his  pen  in  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life— an  average  of  three  per  annum,  as  he  died  some  months  ere  the 
fourth  year  ended.  This  surpasses  even  the  ratio  of  ShaJsspeare's  rapid  effusions,  except 
for  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  years,  when  he  was  poor,  and  is  calculated  to  have  written 
three  plays  per  fl-imnTn,  Malone  "makes  no  doubt**  that  Fletcher  wrote  "near  twenty 
dramas  '*  between  1615  (the  date  of  Beaumont's  death)  and  1622 ;  which,  added  to  the 
above  eleven,  comprise  thirty-one  written,  with  a  little  occasional  help,  in  eleven  years. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  gentleman  of  easfy  circumstances,  even  now  when  language  has 
become  flexible  enough  to  bend  at  almost  any  gentleman*s  will,  without  much  exertion  of 
power,  into  verse — ^it  is  not  often  that  such  a  person  writes  for  so  long  a  time  as  fast  as  a 
dun-driven  poet.  Fletcher's  lines  "Upon  an  Honest  Man's  Fortune,"  which  bear  the 
marks  of  being  composed  in  life's  autumn,  particularise  Want  among  the  various  ills  our 

j    author  relies  solely  on  God  to  aid  him  against,  for  he  does  not  disavow  it : — 

I 

I  "  Mor  Want,  the  curse  of  mani^  shall  make  me  groan," 

a  line  that  somids  all  through  like  an  imprecative  groan,  expressive  of  conscious  affliction, 

"  Wbioh  fhe  poor  heart  voold  iUn  deny,  and  dare  not" 

If  the  plea  of  necessity  during  his  later  years  be  assignable  on  the  evidence  above  given, 
I  it  will  explain  and  excuse  much  of  what  would  otherwise  detract  from  his  credit  as  a  poet : 
1  several  of  his  scenes,  nay,  whole  acts,  must  have  been  written  with  either  an  ill-filled 
I   stomach  or  head. 

I  Fletcher's  boon  and  colloquial  disposition  might  be  guessed  from  his  works,  and  is 
\  oerdfied  by  witnesses :  Shirley  singles  it  out  as  the  characteristic  tnut  of  both  our  authors  : 
I   — ^  Some^  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon  every  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk 

a  comedy."]!    The  prologue  spoken  at  the  revival  of  "  The  Chances  "  has  the  same  image : — 

"  Nor  fear  I  to  he  taxed  for  a  vain  boaat, 
My  promfae  will  find  credit  with  the  mof  t, 
When  they  know  ingeniooa  FUUiker  made  it,  he 
Bwng  m  AtnM^a  jwi/aef  oomitdy; 
And  aome  ait  here,  I  donht  not,  dare  aver, 
Living,  he  made  that  honse  a  theatre 
Which  he  pleaaed  to  frequent." 


[•  On  the  6th  of  Jannary,  1616-16.    See  Dyoe*i  Aoemad^  Ae^  p.  zlTiU.] 

t  Rowley  eontrlhnted  towarda  one, "  The  Maid  of  the  MQl,"  but  agalnat  this  may  be  pla^sed  two  left  imflnHhed  t^ 
Fleteber,  "The  Night-Walker,"  and  "The  Lover's  Progress,"  which  were  completed  by  Shirley. 

X  Let  me  here  note,  that  this  reference  to  "familiar"  acquaintances,  does  not  seem  to  indicate  the  rery  cloae  bond  of 
Mendahlp  ffveted  by  commentators  between  Fletcher  and  Shirley.  Our  author  Is  likewise  made  a  partlcnlar  friend  of 
Bhakspeare ;  I  am  onahle  to  disoorer  upon  what  grounds.  Yet  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  him,  tas  which  opinion  thara 
are  groonda  enough,  has  been  denied  t 
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A  preceding  editor  is  Bolicitoua  to  claim  for  two  playwrights  the  cardinal  virtues  ;  and 
becatue  they  were  fine  poets,  to  prove  them  patriot  citizens,  as  well  as  exemplary 
Ghristiajis :  his  attempt  resembles  that  of  the  old  critic,  who  would  persuade  us  we  have 
in  Homer  an  encyclopeedia  of  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  besides*a  triumphant  demonstration 
of  the  Trinity.  I  should  feel  myself  ungrateful  towards  a  pioneer  who  has  done  so  much 
to  smooth  my  way,  if  my  frequent  animadversions  upon  him  had  been  avoidable ;  but 
the  last  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  first — the  first  meriting 
such  a  name — and  therefore,  if  therefore  alone,  no  farther  a  perfect  one  than  a  pioneer  is  a 
perfect  road-maker.  His  above-mentioned  attempt  sprang  firom  the  fondness  of  a  foster- 
fiither ;  and  prejudice  seldom  renders  our  pan^^cs  consistent  or  condusiTe.  Thus,  he 
will  not  allow  us  to  find  fiiult  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for  having  inculcated  the 
■lavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  "  as  that  was  the  almost  universal  doctrine  of  the 
times ; "  yet  himself  lauds  Fletcher  for  having,  after  Beaumont's  death,  abjured  this 
'^servility."  To  prove  Beaumont  held  " religious  opinions,"  he  has  no  evidence  except 
^  occasional  efiusions  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters ; '' — ^but  then  "  the  poems  of  his 
elder  brother  abound  with  piety  !  "  In  like  manner  the  Irishman  proved  his  pretensions  to 
genius  for  music  because  his  brother  could  play  the  (German  flute.  Again,  Fletcher,  it 
seems,  has  left  us  a  valuable  testimony  of  his  religious  and  moral  creed  in  his  verses  upon 
an  ^  Honest  Man's  Fortune  : ''  these  verses  beyond  doubt  breathe  an  excellent  devotional 
spirit^  which  may  have  been  entertained  when  they  were  written ;  are  we  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  to  set  him  down  a  profligate  from  various  loose  and  libertine  principles  expressed 
in  his  dramas  ?  If  such  logic  be  at  all  admissible,  it  will  only  prove  that  Fletcher  was 
dissolute  during  one  portion  of  his  life,  reUgious  and  moral  during  another,  but  decides 
nought  about  his  permanent  tenets.  Biographers  are  driven  to  these  vague  and  impertinent 
topics  by  the  dearth  of  proper  materials. 

A  Prologue  spoken  at  the  revival  of  his  "  Nice  Valour,"  attributes  the  noble  trait  of 
self-respect,  in  very  strong  language  to  our  author : 

"  It  gxowi  In  fkahlon  of  late,  in  these  days, 
To  oome  and  beg  a  ■aflSBfaace  to  oar  plays; 
*Trnth  gentlemen,  our  poet  erer  trrit 
Language  so  good,  miz'd  with  soeh  ^rightly  wil| 
He  made  the  theatre  so  sorereign 
With  his  raze  soenes,  he  nom'd  this  evooehing  Tein. 
We  stabVd  him  with  kem  daggwa^  when  we  pray'd, 
Him  write  a  pre&oe  to  a  play  well  made. 
He  oould  not  write  these  toys;  'twas  easier  ftr 
2b  hring  afekm  f  appear  at  th*  ter, 
80  much  k»  haML  ka§enet§;  whieh  this  day, 
His  soenes  will  best  oonylnoe  yon  of  in's  play." 

If  Beaumont  wrote  the  above  drama,  as  Seward  tnMntAina^  but  does  not  prove^  we  need 
merely  transfer  the  trait  and  the  praise. 

I  have  nothing  else  personal  to  communicate  or  discuss  with  regard  to  Fletcher,  save  his 
death,  the  most  momentous  fact  of  a  man's  existence,  yet  upon  which  there  is  seldom  much  for 
others  to  say.  Our  author  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  August  1625 ;  and  was  buried  on  the 
29th  (as  the  printed  parish  register  dedares),  at  St  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark.  His  death, 
it  would  seem,  happened  from  one  of  those  slight  fatalities  most  humiliating  to  man's  pride 
—wish  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes  delayed  him  in  London ;  he  caught  the  plague  then 
prevalent  there,  and  became  its  victim.  This  has  no  air  of  a  catastrophe  made  to  character, 
like  Anacreon's  being  choked  by  a  grape-stone,  yet  is  far  bitterer  as  a  satire  upon  the 
illustrious  of  earth.  That  the  purchase  of  new  apparel,  or  perhaps  an  unpunctual  tailor, 
should  occasion  a  great  poet's  death !  Aubrey,  the  literary  gossip,  who  was  not,  however, 
the  leas  credulous  a  gossip  because  he  was  a  learned  one,  first  related  it  from  the  mouth,  he 
says,  of  the  tailor  himself.    Except  for  the  lesson  it  teaches^  its  truth  or  fidsehood  were 
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immateriaL  Aubrey  is  speaking  of  St  Saviour's.  ^  In  this  Church  was  interred,  without 
any  Memorial,  that  eminent  Dramatic  Poet,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  son  to  Bishop  Fletcher  of 
London^  who  dyed  of  the  Hague  the  19th  of  Auffwt  1625.  When  I  searched  the  Begister 
d  this  Parish  in  1670  for  his  O^,  for  the  Use  of  Mr.  Anthony  d  Wood,  the  Parish-aerk 
aged  above  80,  told  me  that  he  was  his  Taylor,  and  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  staying  for  a  Suit  of 
Cloatbs  before  he  retired  into  the  Country,  Death  stopped  his  Journey  and  laid  him  low 
hers.'*  If  he  died  of  the  plague,  we  may  suspect  an  error  either  in  the  date  of  his  death  or 
j  his  burial,  as  ten  days  could  not  well,  under  such  circumstances,  have  elapsed  between 
I  them.*  The  ^'B^pgar's  Bush,^*  written  by  Fletcher  but  three  years  before,  contains  an  odd 
i   unintentianal  prophecy — 


''PntxQodUdonotproTethePIa^iM/    Yet  inn 
IthMiniMtodmel"    Aetv.    Boenil. 


Sir  Aston  Cockayne,  a  worthless  poetaster  in  general,  wrote  some  valuable  verses  as 
stating  curious  facts :  he  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  Maasinger: 

"  In  the  tiune  grave  iras  Fletcher  buried,  here 
Lies  the  etage-poet,  PhiUp  Manbtffur; 
PUjs  they  did  write  together,  were  great  frienda, 
And  now  one  grare  Indndea  them  In  their  enda. 
Two  whom  on  earth  notUng  eonM  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  Cune  they  lie^  in  spite  of  death.** 

Hie  grave,  so  enriched  with  poetic  earth,  cannot  be  found :  pilgrims  wishing  to  pay  genius 
^heir  homage  vainly  seardti  about  for  a  shrine, — ^they  cannot  find  even  a  tombstone ! 

Of  Beaumont's  life  the  authentic  particulars  are  scarce  numerous  enough  to  support  a 
fandiul  memoir  upon  them,  or  important  enough  to  admit  of  being  swelled  by  decoration. 
But  in  truth  the  written  life  of  a  great  poet  is  often  fiur  duller  than  the  life  of  a  great 
blockhead :  while  this  latter,  through  mere  mental  unfitness  for  meditative  pursuits  or 
seduaion,  plunges  blind  amidst  life's  many  vortices,  to  attain  the  pleasure,  or  the  profit^  or 
the  excitement  from  without  he  cannot  have  from  within,  and  after  perhaps  a  few  yean 
has  to  deliver  no  unvanushed  tal< 


"  Of  moat  dltaatrons  chanoea, 
Of  moving  aeddenta  by  flood  and  field, 
Of  hali^teeadth  leapea  i*  the  imminent  deadly  braadh, 
Of  being  taken  by  the  inaolent  foe 
And  lold  to  alayery ;  of  hia  redemption  theneei 
And  portanee  in  Ua  traTeTa  hiatory," 

— tJie  poet^  the  intellectual  Quietist,  has  perhaps  during  the  same  period  beheld  no  object 
more  outlandish  than  the  ^  Saracen's  Head"  or  the  ^Mermaid,"  met  with  no  peril  more 
romantic  than  a  tumble  off  his  Pegasean  hobby,  nor  encountered  anything  more  like  an 
anthropophagus  than  a  bum-bailiff  An  author's  deeds  are  his  works — ^his  explorements 
and  excursions  are  those  into  the  world  of  Beflection  and  Imagination — ^his  chief 
adventures  are  with  the  ogre  Popular  Ignorance,  the  dwarf  Distorted  Taste,  and  the 
blatant  beast  Detraction :  his  hair-breadth  'scapes  are  i'  the  imminent  deadly  Theatre  or 
Beriew,  his  insolent  foe  is  the  playhouse  swaggerer  or  the  pert  scribbler-critic.  Alas  I 
how  many  severer  trials  of  the  spirit^  the  fortitude,  the  temper,  yea  the  frame  (for  sickness 
nwmilff  this  with  its  most  poisonous  tooth  within-doors),  has  the  hearthstone  been  witness 
to  than  the  battle-field,  or  the  desert^  or  the  ocean !  But  those  evils  are  not  striking 
beeanse  so  common,  while  these  are  interesting  because  so  rare. 

(•  Aubrey*i  atatement,  "  who  dyed  of  the  plagne  the  19th  of  Augnat,"  ahonU  eridenfly  be^ "  who  dyed  of  flie  plagne» 
barfed  the  S9th  of  Angnat**    See  Dyoe'i  Aeeomm,  Ac^  p.  IzziL] 
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Fbangis  Bbauhont  was  bom  in  1586,  ten  years  after  Fletcher,  and  died  in  1615,*  ten 
years  before  him  :  besides  memoiy,  it  may  help  comparatiye  analyaiff  of  what  greater  and 
lesser  minds  did  for  our  literature  at  its  most  improving  epoch,  to  remark  that  Fletcher's 
death  occurred  the  same  year  as  Lord  Bacon's  (1625),  that  Beaumont's  preceded  Shakspeare's 
(1616)  by  but  one  year,  and  that  Bacon  was  bom  three  years  earlier  than  Shakspeare.  I 
select  Bacon  because  he  is  a  well  known  biographical  landmark ;  because  he  is  a  poetic 
imaginator ;  because  dramatic  poets  are  (or  ought  to  be)  philosophers ;  and  because  his 
influence  upon  our  Humane  Literature  (manifested  at  times  even  in  the  present  light 
Works)  has  been,  through  the  direction  he  gave  to  the  whole  world  of  Thought^  far  more 
considerable  than  palpable. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  both  bom  in  the  aristocratical  "purple;"  both  their 
fathers  enjoyed  high  offices ;  the  one  we  have  seen  held  a  bishopric,  the  other  became  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Beaumont's  family,  however,  the  older  and  more  honourable, 
longt  had  its  seat  at  Grace-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire.^  Another  coincidence  between  our 
"  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  of  Wit^  as  if  their  likeness  extended  beyond  their  minds,  was  that 
each  could  boast  even  his  very  blood  poetic.  I  have  enumerated  three  cognate  Fletcher 
poets,  besides  the  dramatist ;  our  British  Parnassus  numbers  no  less  than  five  relatives 
of  Beaumont)  along  with  himself.  These  are,  his  elder  brother.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  who 
wrote  '^Bosworth  field,"  and  much  improved  our  rhyme  couplet  ;§  John,  a  son  of  this 
Sir  John,  who  lives  upon  his  old  reputation  rather  than  his  present ;  Francis  Beaumont, 
master  of  the  Chartei^House,  a  cousin  of  the  far-greater  Francis  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont, 
from  whom  Pope  thought  an  author  might  "  steal  wisely  " — an  ofB^et  of  this  stock  ;  and 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whose  race  and  maiden  name,  Pierrepont^  were  those  of 
Anne,  our  author's  mother,  and  who  attested  her  relationship  by  some  "fugitive  pieces  " 
creditable  enough  at  a  time  of  mere  wit^  when  England's  Hippocrene  was  a  dry  welL  We 
know  there  are  eaOes  of  priests,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  traders,  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds 
in  the  East ;  but  castes  of  poets  are,  I  believe,  rare  even  in  that  wonder^breeding  land : 
no  such  castes  occur  to  me  as  having  existed  in  Great  Britain  at  least  since  the  days  of  the 
Druids,  save  those  two  just  mentioned,  the  Fletcher  and  the  Beaumont.  Let  me  add 
another  coincidence,  though  trivial,  to  complete  a  parallel  which  runs  so  far  of  itself:  both 
our  authors'  names  are  French  {BeatirMorU  and  Flichier),  indicating  a  foreign  extraction, 

[*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Beamnont  was  bom  eomewhat  earlier  than  1660.    He  died  on  tbe  6Ui  of  Match, 
1615-16.    See  Dyoe's  Account^  Ac.,  pp.  zzU^  111.] 

[t  Not  00  long  as  the  poet's  biographers  have  supposed.    Bee  Dyoe's  Aeeotmtf  Ac,  p.  xz.] 
X  See  VigMtU  on  the  Title  page: 

■ 

"  Oraee-Dien,  that  under  Chamwood  stand'st  alone^ 
As  a  grand  reUe  of  religion, 
I  reverenoe  thine  old  bnt  fttdtAil  worth. 
That  lately  brsnght  such  noble  BecunmonU  fbrtht 
Whose  braye  heroie  Muses  might  aspire 
To  match  the  anthems  of  the  heavenly  quire : 
The  mountains  crown'd  with  it>eky  fortresses, 
And  shelt'ring  woods  seonre  thy  happiness, 
That  highly-fkvoT'd  art  (though  lowly  plaeedX 
Of  heaven,  and  with  free  nature's  bounty  graoed : 
Herein  grow  happier,  and  that  bUss  of  thine. 
Nor  pride  o'ertop,  nor  envy  undermine." 

These  verses  are  taken  from  "  Two  Bookes  of  Eplgrammes  and  Epitaphs,  Ac,"  by  Thomas  Bancroft,  London,  1639. 
Oraoe-Dieu  is  now  indeed  but  a  "  grand  relic ; "  ibr  though  neither  **  pride  o'ertopt  it  nor  envy  undermined,"  aoooiding  to 
our  epigrammatist's  prayer,  he  forgot  to  ensure  it  against  the  elements  also. 

S  Drayton,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  celebrates  him  and  his  brother  Francis,  as  well  as  William  Browne,  author  of 
>'  Britannia's  Pastorals : " 

"  Then  the  two  Beaumonts  and  my  Browne  arose. 
My  dear  companions,  whom  I  freely  choee 
My  bosom  friends ;  and  in  thrir  several  ways, 
Blghtly  bom  poets,  and  in  these  last  days 
Men  of  much  note,  and  no  less  nobler  parts. 
Such  as  have  freely  t6ld  to  me  their  hearts. 
As  I  have  mine  to  them." 
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extraction  too  that  accords  verj  well  with  the  general  gaiety  and  levity  of  their 
geoiiUL 

Our  dramatist  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall  (now  Pembroke 
CoUegeX  during  the  Lent  term,  1596,  when  but  ten  years  old  •*  studied,  or  neglected,  law 
at  the  Inner  Temple  for  some  brief  time ;  turned  the  fable  of  Salmactt  and  ffermaphrodittu 
trom  Orid  into  English  rhyme,t  and  published  it  when  but  edxteen  ;  became  the  friend  of 
Ben  Jonaon  before  nineteen,  and  as  such  addressed  a  letter  to  him  on  his  "  Fox,"  produced 
in  1005.  This  letter  has  been  said  to  evince  the  "soundest  criticism,"  and  "a  fiuniliar 
aoqujuntance  with  the  models  of  the  ancient  drama  ; "  it  consists  of  twenty-six  lines,  a  short 
space  to  include  so  much,  even  were  they  all  given  up  to  critique ;  but  twenty-one  are 
general  praise  of  Jonson  or  abuse  of  his  audience,  and  five  alone  remain  for  criticism, 
whose  soundness  may  be  estimated  by  the  iact,  that  it  gives  the  palm  of  comic  style  to 
Jonson  above  Shakspeare  : 

"  I  would  haye  shown 
To  all  the  world,  the  art,  which  thoa  alone 
Hast  taught  onr  tongue,  the  rales  of  thnOi  of  place, 
And  other  rites,  deliyered,  with  a  grace 
Of  comic  style,  which,  only  is  far  more 
Than  any  Englioh  stage  hath  known  hefore.** 

Yet  for  a  critic  in  his  teens,  and  commendatory  verses  moreover,  these  exhibit  singiilar 
jadgment.  Jonson  submitted  to  him,  it  is  said,  the  plots  of  his  dramas, — ^Dryden  believes 
"afl  his  plots,"  which  would  prove  our  author  indeed  a  precocious  genius,  as  "  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,"  was  produced  in  1596,  when  Beaumont  was  but  ten  years  old.  But 
Dryden  seems  to  have  been  the  loosest  speaker,  not  an  intentional  liar,  among  all 
our  great  literati. 

Jonson,  insensible  neither  to  services  nor  laudations,  repaid  both  with  the  following 
deep-thoughted  lines : 

TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

**  How  I  do  lore  thee,  Beatunont,  and  thy  Muse, 
That  unto  me  dost  snch  religion  nse  1 
How  do  I  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  1 
At  once  thon  makest  me  happy,  and  nnmakest, 
And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thon  takest: 
What  fate  Is  mine  that  so  itself  hereaves? 
What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives  f 
When  even  there,  where  most  thon  praisest  me 
Fot  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee ! " 

Beaumont  married  Ursula,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley,  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent, 
by  whom  he  left  two  daughters.  One  of  these  was  living  in  1700,  at  which  time  she 
enjoyed  one  hundred  pounds  Sryear  pension  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  having  been,  Weber 
aaya,  a  **  domestic  "  of  his  family :  this  was  a  large  pension  for  a  servant ;  perhaps  she  had 
lived  as  companion  to  one  of  the  Ormond  ladies.  Several  poems,  written  by  her  father, 
we  are  told,  were  in  her  possession,  and  lost  on  her  passage  from  Ireland  to  England.  He 
died  at  an  age  as  premature  as  his  genius — ^twenty-nine,  and  was  buried  near  the  entrance 
of  St  Bene<Hct'8  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  Earl  of  Middlesex's  monument, 
like  his  friend  even  in  this,  neither  slab  nor  epitaph  points  out  his  grave.  A  huge 
erection  to  Dryden,  raised  by  Sheffield  about  1720,  may  have  encroached  on  the  spot 
ooDsecrate  to  him,  or  altogether  usurped  it. 

I  give  the  ingenious  Bishop  Corbet's  epitaph  upon  him  as,  besides  being  a  high 
testimonia],  it  suggests  a  cause,  not  improbable,  of  his  early  death  : 

[*  On  the  401  of  February,  150e>7,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  twelve.    See  Dyoe*s  Aeoount,  Ac.,  p.  xxii.] 
[t  It  Is  a  huge  paraphrase,  not  a  translation.    Bee  Dyoe's  Account,  See^.p.  ixiv.] 
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ON  MR  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

(TBUr  mWLT  DEAD.) 

**  He  that  hath  each  aeutoneas  and  mieh  wit, 
As  would  aik  ten  gtx>d  beads  to  hosband  it; 
He  that  can  write  so  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Reftise  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware : 
Beaumont  is  dead,  by  wbose  sole  death  appears. 
Wit's  a  disease  oonsnmes  men  in  few  years." 

Wit  then  expressed  geniuB^  or  mental  power — somewhat  as  the  French  word  etprk  does 
now.  This  cause  of  our  author's  death  appears  to  have  been  more  than  a  poetical  oonceity 
from  some  verses  written  by  his  brother,  Sir  John  Beaumont : 

AN  EPITAPH  ON  MT  DEARE  BROTHER^  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Thon  shonld'st  hare  followed  me,  hot  Death,  to  blames 
Misconnted  years,  and  measured  i^  by  &me ; 
80  dearly  ha»t  (hou  Umght  thy  preeietu  lina — 
Their  praue  grew  tw^fUy,  90  thy  H^e  dedma: 
Thy  Mnse,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  reader's  lore^ 
AU  ears,  aU  hearts— but  Death's— eould  please  and  more.*^ 

Of  his  private  character,  the  single  trait  before  quoted  from  Shirley  remains, — that  he 
talked  a  comedy :  a  hyperbolism  not  so  well  supported  by  what  we  know  to  be  his  works 
as  by  Fletcher's.  He  possessed,  we  have  seen,  much  judgment^  which  rather  belongs  to  a 
grave  character;  and  such  a  one  tradition  has  always  assigned  him.  His  celebrated 
description  of  the  ^  wit  combats,"  at  the  Mermaid  tavern,  proves  only  that  he^  as  well 
as  the  saturnine  Ben  Jonson,  could  be  jocund  at  times  and  under  excitement 

"  What  things  hare  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  -words  that  hare  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  Ms  whole  wit  in  a  Jes^ 
And  had  resolred  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  known 
Wit  able  enough  to  Justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  fbolisbly, 
Till  that  were  cancelled ;  and  when  that  was  gone^ 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  aUe  to  make  the  two  next  oompanies 
Bight  witty ;  though  but  downright  fi)ols,  mere  wise.*' 

Beaumont,  as  has  been  remarked  of  English  poets  generally,  seems  to  have  been 
handsome :  a  portrait  of  him  exists  in  Lord  Harcourt's  collection. 

Aubrey  relates  an  anecdote  of  our  two  friends,  which  scandalizes  some  biographers,  but 
which  contains  much  that  is  agreeable  to  me,  as  offering  a  picture  of  perfect  union,  whose 
heartiness  excuses  its  homeliness.  ''They  lived,"  he  says,  "together,  on  the  Bankside,  not 
far  from  the  playhouse,  both  bachelors;  had  one  *  in  their  house,  which  they  did  so 
admire ;  the  same  clothes,  cloak,  &c.,  between  them."  I  must  own  the  star  implies  too 
florid  a  spot  on  this  sketch  to  be  a  beauty ;  but  when  critics  would  explain  away  tiie  com- 
muniiy  of  cloak  and  clothes,  by  accident  or  slander,  methinks  their  jGsuBtidiousness  exceeds 
their  good  feeling.  Chalmers  supplies  a  nonsensical  word,  bewA,  for  the  true  one,  by  which 
moreover  he  ^  tells  a  lie  for  God^s  sake  " — ^no  part  of  the  decalogue. 

I  will  subjoin  another  anecdote,  though  it  comee  from,  a  still  more  turbid  source, 
Winstanley,*  because  certain  of  the  following  scenes  appear  to  substantiate  it^  and  reversely 
it  appears  to  illustrate  them.  At  a  tavern,  as  our  poets  choose  each  his  share  of  some 
future  dramatic  task,  a  fierce  ejaculation  is  heard  from  their  chamber— ''I^U  undertake  to 

[*  But  Wins taaley  look  the  aaeedote  fhmi  Fuller's  WartU6§,   Bee  Dyee's  Aeeomtt,  Ae^  p.  zzxiL] 


kill  tiie  Idog ! "  One  who  stood  outside,  readier  to  catch  up  a  treasonable  than  a  poetic 
ide%  giTtes  information  of  this  regicide  plot ;  and  the  poor  dramatist^  till  he  can  explain, 
has  a  prospect  of  the  block,  which  better  befitted  the  blockhead  his  betrajer.  Critics  hold 
the  aneedote  apocryphal,  or  its  trath  dimlj  countenanced  bj  the  ''  Maid's  Tragedj ;  '*  jet 
I  obeerve  a  dose  and  very  remarkable  parallel  to  it  in  the  ^Woman-Hater."  Here 
ZoinrtZZb,  an  epicure,  from  his  vague  talk  to  a  friend  about  grotesque  means  to  come  at  the 
head  of  an  '^nmbrana-fish,"  is  accused  by  Intdliffeneers  [informers]  of  a  plot  to  ''kill  the 
doke,"  his  sovereign  prince;  and  these  wretches  are  thereupon  dragged  through  three 
distinct  scenes  of  ridicule  for  their  preposterous  mistake  in  espionage,  with  a  bitterness  and 
vengefiil  satire  that  looks  very  like  resentment  of  a  personal  wrong  : 

(•  Your  gnoe  ibAll  hare 
The  eaoM  heraaitor,  when  yon  may  laugh  tmHj ; 
Bat  nch  an  odled  imformen;  not  that  Utb  by  treaaon 
Aa  rat-catehen  do  by  polaon."  Act  t.    Scene  2. 

In  Act  Ly  Scene  3,  the  character  of  an  Informer  is  drawn  at  great  length,  and  with  still 
greater  severity : — 

'This  fellow  is  a  kind  of  an  informer,  one  that  lives  in  ale-houses  and  taverns ;  and 
because  he  perceives  some  worthy  men  in  the  land,  with  much  labour  and  great  expense,  to 
have  diaoovered  things  dangerously  hanging  over  the  State,  he  thinks  to  discover  as  much 
oat  of  the  talk  of  drunkards,  in  tap-houses :  he  brings  me  informations,  picked  out  of  broken 
wordsy  in  men's  common  talk,  which,  with  his  malicious  misapplication,  he  hopes  will  seem 
dangeroas ;  he  doth  besides  bring  me  the  names  of  all  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  city  that 
use  ordijuuries  or  taverns,  talking  (to  my  thinking)  only  as  the  freedom  of  their  yonth 
teaches  them,  without  any  further  ends,  for  dangerous  and  seditious  spirits,"  &c. 

I  shall  now  arrange,  chronologically,  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  appro- 
priate to  each  his  own,*  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  with  certitude  or  likelihood — a  very  short 
diHtancpj  indeed.  There  are  of  the  works  entitled  at  hazard  ^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher," 
ffhf-two  plays^  besides  a  Masque,  and  some  Minor  Poems.  The  ^  Masque  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,"  was  written  by  Beaumont  alone  ;  as  were  the  Minor  Poems,  it  is 
believed,  except  one,  called  ''The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,"  which  follows  a  play  of  that 
name,  and  challenges  Fletcher  for  its  sole  author.  This  remains  the  single  undramatic 
poem  extant  of  Fletcher's,  unless  we  add  a  few  self-commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the 
*^  Faithful  Shepherdess."  t  Out  of  the  fifty-two  plays,  Beaumont  had  no  share  in  the  first 
asae  here  set  down,  it  may  be  said  with  little  hesitation,  and  with  none  in  the  next  fdne — 
makiT^g  in  all  eighteen, 

Thb  Lotal  SnwacT        .....    Fint  lepmented  in  1618. 

Ths  Ulavd  Pbivgbm  ........    16an. 

Th«  Pu^aiM  .  .  ....... 

Thb  WtLOGooea  Chabs  .     .      „ 

Thk  BaooAB'e  BneH         ........    16SS. 

Thb  WoMAK'e  Pbizb  ;  ob,  Thb  Tambb  Taud. 
Thb  Mao  Lotbb. 
Lotb'b  Pilobimaob. 
Thb  Niobt-Waixbb. 

Thb  FArrHniL  Shbphbbobsb. 

Thb  pBOffUBTBU Ltoeased  the  14th  May,  1623. 

Thb  Bba  Votaob SShad  June,    „ 

Thb  Spabiih  Cubatb 84th  Oct,     „ 

Thb  Maid  of  thb  Mill  .  .    .    89th  Aug.,  1SS8. 

A  WiFB  BOB  A  Month  .......   87th  May,  1084, 

Bulb  a  Wivb  abd  hatb  a  With  .    .    19th  Oct,     „ 

Thb  Faib  Maid  ob  thb  Ivx  ......    88nd  Jaa.,10B6^ 

Thb  Moblb  Gbhtlbhah   .  .    .    8rd  Feh.       „ 

(*  fflnee  fbli  Meuolr  was  written,  the  chnmology,  antfaonhlp,  Ae.,  of  theee  playe  have  been  dlieoned  at  eonsideiable 
Ingth  by  Mr.  l^tm,  who  oeneirimially  dlfins  in  opiidon  ftom  Mr.  Dailey.    See  Dyee's  AcoomnAy  Ao.,  and  hia  edition  of 

[t  There  axe  Teraee  by  Fleteher  prefixed  to  The  thx,  and  to  the  dutoUM  of  Ben  Jonaon.    See,  ioo,  the  linee  printed 
(far  the  ficBt  ttBM)  in  Dy«e*a  .iflooMX,  p.  lULl 
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For  this  latter  set  of  dates  we  have  Sir  Heniy  Herbert^  the  licenser's  manuscript,  as 
authority ;  which  also  decides  the  corresponding  dramas  to  be  by  Fletcher  alone,  except 
the  '^  Maid  of  the  Mill/'  wherein  he  had  Bowlej's  assistance.  That  the  "  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess "  was  Fletcher's  sole  production,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  every  evidence.  Two  other 
plays  by  him,  licensed  in  1623,  are  lost, — "  The  Devil  of  Dowgate,  or  Usury  put  to  Use,'* 
and  "  The  Wandering  Lovers."  For  the  former  set  of  dates  we  have  authority  not  so 
direct,  but  sufficient ;  and  Fletcher  seems  to  have  written  without  help  all  the  dramas, 
dated  and  undated,  save  the  last  two,  which  he  left  imperfect,  and  Malone  sajrs,  were 
finished  by  Shirley. — ^These  eighteen  plays,  therefore,  furnish  criticism  a  fiadr,  broad  ground, 
whereupon  to  judge  of  Fletcher's  individual  style.  We  may  perhaps  add — **  The  Woman 
Hater,"  produced  about  1606-7. 

Concerning  the  other  thirty-three  dramas  (half  a  dozen  excepted),  we  can  ascertain  the 
times  of  their  representation,  or  at  least  publication,  with  various  degrees  of  precision ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  apportion  their  authorship— I  might  say,  impossible — ^though  easy  enough 
to  hypothesize,  and  yet  easier  to  pronounce  about  it.  Strange  perversity  of  man's  disposi- 
tion, strange  alternative  between  its  supineness  and  precipitateness,  that  when  he  had  some 
right  to  pronounce,  he  would  not,  and  now  when  he  has  none,  he  wiU  I  I  have  mentioned 
the  provoking  reserve  of  Shirley :  but  Humphrey  Moseley,  the  stationer,  exceeds  him  as 
much  as  ShaSaw  does  Silence  :  he  adds  a  preamble  of  his  own,  and  therein  has  the  face  to 
tell  us — *^  It  was  once  in  my  thoughts  to  have  printed  Mr.  Fletcher's  works  by  themsdvea, 
because  single  and  alone  he  would  make  a  just  volume," — yet  he  neglects  giving  us  their 
name,  or  even  their  number,  or  any  one  note  of  distinction  between  them  and  their  jointly- 
written  companions  !  Still  worse  :  Sir  Aston  Cockayne  fidls  foul  of  Moseley  for  this  said 
omission — 


"  In  the  Urge  book  of  plays  joa  late  did  print 
In  Beaumont  and  in  Fleteher'a  name,  why  In't 
Did  jou  not  Jaatice,  give  to  each  hia  due? 
For  Beaomont  of  thoee  many  writ  but  few : 
And  Masainger  in  other  few ;  the  main 
Being  iweet  iasoea  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain ; 
But  how  came  I,  you  ask,  so  much  to  know? — 
Fletcher's  chief  boeom-fiiend  informed  me  so." 

Yet  able,  by  his  own  evidence  here  cited,  to  repair  Moseley's  fault,  what  does  this  addle- 
pated  baronet  but  reiterate  it  ?  These  are  not  things  to  sweeten  a  biographer's  temper. 
Hear  with  how  much  noble  concern  for  the  interest  of  Fletcher,  and  of  futurity,  our 
indignant  doggerelist  follows  up  hia  philippic  against  the  stationer : — 

"What  a  foul 
And  inezousable  fault  it  la  (that  whole 
Volumes  of  plays  being,  almost  every  one, 
After  the  death  of  Beaumont  wrote),  that  none 
Would  oertiiy  them  for  so  much?" 

I  have  heard  a  stoiy  of  two  Bathers,  one  of  whom  uttering  a  contemptuous  laugh  at  the 
other,  who  had  plunged  in  with  spectacles  on,  followed  himself  immediately  after  in  a  pair 
of  tight  leather  breeches.  But  the  two  bathers  committed  ludicrous  mistakes,  Moseley  and 
Sir  Aston  lamentable. 

Neither  my  space,  time,  power,  nor  disposition,  encourages  me  to  undertake  a  conjectural 
critique  upon  these  thirty-three  plays,  for  the  purpose  of  ascribing,  probably  or  possibly,  as 
others  have  done,  such  a  part  or  whole,  such  a  plot  or  character,  to  this  or  that  author. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  definite  class  of  Eighteen  attributable  almost  entirely  to 
Fletcher,  I  shall  mark  out  another  of  J^iney  all  which  may  have  been  partly  written  by 
Beaumont,  as  they  were  composed  or  made  public  before  his  death,  and  some  of  them  even 
claim  him  for  their  chief  author  on  good  evidence. 
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Th«  KnoBT  07  TBB  BuswiHO  Pbstls  .  .    Fint  represented  ia  1611. 

PHiLAarsR;  ob.  Low  uks  a-Blbroivo       ....         Before  1611. 

Thx  11  aid's  Tsaobdt       ...  ...    Before  1611. 

Kivo  AJTD  Ko  Kuro     ......  Licensed  in  1611. 

Thk  Hoxbst  Mam's  Fobtumb     .......    161S. 

Tub  Coxcomb    .......         Acted  fint  in  1618. 

CUFU>*S  Hbtbbgb    .......... 

ThB  CAPTAm     .  .  .     .        „ 

Thb  ScourruL  Ladt        ......    Pablished  in  1616. 

I  add  ''the  Scornful  Lady/'  though  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Beaumont^ 
becaose  it  was  written  some  jears  earlier  ;  and  I  omit  the  ''Woman  Hater,"  though  pub- 
lished before  that  epoch,  because  he  is  understood  to  have  had  no  share  in  this  work. 

Even  from  the  above  small  class  we  can  select  but  three  dramas,  verified  as  joint  com- 
podtioDs  of  our  English  Damon  and  Pythias,  to  wit,  "  Philaster,"  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy," 
^'King  and  No  Eang."  The  former  two,  indeed,  if  they  be  not  equi-valuable  with  all  the 
other  plajB  together  of  this  collection,  are  beyond  doubt  those  on  which  has  depended,  and 
ever  wHl  depend,  its  principal  charm,  and  the  chief  renown  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
^  King  and  No  King  "  also  renders  their  genius  apparent  in  its  brightest  phase. 

Critics,  however,  go  farther  than  I  can.    They  affirm,  that  of  the  fifty-two  plays  these 

under-named^Hsixteen  or  seventeen  (if  we  include  "  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,")— 

Tindicate  the  time-honoured  title  of  our  volume.    Beaumont^  it  is  thought^  was  co-parent  to 

these,  but  no  more  than  these.    I  will  particularise  such  of  their  dates  as  have  been 

aacertained. 

Thb  KnoHT  of  thb  Binucno  Pbbtlb  .  .    First  reprasented  In  1611. 

Pbilastbb         .......       Written  before  1611. 

Thb  Maid's  Tbaobdt       ......... 

FtiuB  Plays  in  Okb  .....    Probably  belbre       „ 

KsvQ  AKD  Mo  King  ......    Licensed  in       „ 

The  Hobbst  Mam's  Fobtuns         .......    1618. 

Tbb  Coxcomb         .......      Acted  first       „ 

Cupid's  Rbvknob       .......... 

Thb  Soobbful  Ladt      .......    Printed  1616. 

Wit  without  Mombt. 
Wit  at  Sbtebal  Wbapows. 
The  Littlb  Febkch  Lavtybb. 
Thb  Cubtom  ov  thb  Couhtbt. 

BOBOVCA. 

Thb  Laws  of  Cakdy. 
Thb  Kmiobt  op  Malta. 
Thb  Faithful  Fbibvds. 

Partnership  in  but  seventeen  out  of  fifiy-two  plays,  gives  Beaumont  small  apparent  claim 
on  the  total  joint-stock  reputation  acquired.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  some  others, 
not  brought  out  tiU  after  his  death,  may  have  been  planned,  and  partly  or  wholly  written, 
with  his  co-operation,  before  it.  "  Valentinian,"  for  example,  was  produced  before  1619  ; 
"Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  before  1621 ;  ♦  two  plays  which  approach  nearer  in  solid,  sustained 
merit,  "Philaster"  and  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  than  any  of  Fletcher's  known  eighteen. 
We  are  now,  it  will  be  remembered,  somewhat  beyond  the  actual  bounds  of  terra  capita,  so 
I  permit  myself  a  conjecture  or  two,  if  merely  to  keep  up  with  the  critics.  Another  play, 
^The  Bloody  Brother,"  bears  traces  of  Beaumont's  deeper,  graver  enthusiasm.  Weber 
pronounces  the  Metcher-like  portion  far  superior  to  the  rest  (Acts  IIL,  IV.,  and  part  of  V.) ; 
yet  Eikh^s nohle  pleading  for  her  father's  life,  and  Avkrey's  fine  philippic  against  sycophants, 
occur  in  the  condemned  portion  :  when  it  was  produced  is  not  known.  GHiere  are  intrinsic 
qualities  of  rythm  and  general  style,  to  come  under  discussion  hereafter,  which  would  ^ve 
these  conjectures  verisimilitude  ;  still  they  are  but  conjectures. 

How  happens  it,  the  reader  may  ask,  that  this  collection  of  plays,  although  not  a  third 
put  ascribed  to  Beaumont,  should  be  called  **•  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  "  instead  of  ^  Fletcher 
and  Beaumont?"    A  question  of  mere  curiosity  rather  than  of  moment  fortunately 

^  • 

•  Sftid  In  the  epilogoe  tote  by  cm  poet 
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though  softened  and  dyilised  (to  use  the  common  term),  our  maimers  had  become  smce 
Elizabeth's  sterner  times.  This  circumstance  illustrates  much  I  shall  have  to  observe 
regarding  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  rendered  these  dramatists,  whose  works  are  light, 
gajy  and  amorous,  greater  favourites  than  Shakspeare,  who  wrote  with  a  depth,  nerve, 
and  intense  passion,  which  made  his  Comedy  itself  too  sterling  for  a  mere  amusement,  and 
his  Tragedy  far  too  high-souled  for  a  very  gallant  age,  but  not  at  all  a  romantic.  Exalted 
imaginations  and  profound  enthusiasm  were  confined  to  the  Puritans,  no  play-goers.  Time 
has  settled  the  question  between  Shakspeare  and  our  two  poets,  at  least  apparently, 
as  we  cannot  well  contemplate  a  period  when  public  caprice  will  raise  it  again. 

But  I  doubt  whether  in  strict  justice  the  next  place  to  him  on  the  dramatic  scale 
belongs  to  them :  or  let  us  allow  that  it  does,  by  reason  of  their  Drama  being  so  bulky, 
for  books  as  well  as  mountains  take  an  importance  from  their  magnitude,  stiU,  though 
much  better  theatrical  writers  than  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Ford,  &c.,  they  were,  perhaps, 
less  imbued  with  the  genuine  dramatic  spirit.  Comedy  is  said  to  be  their  forte,  yet  which 
of  their  comedies  approaches  ''The  Fox,"  ''The  Alchemyst,"  or  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  1 "  Where  have  they  developed  a  plot  or  group  of  characters  so  skilfully,  so 
consistently,  so  harmoniously,  as  Ben  Jonson  has  in  these  three  dramas  1  Compared  with 
them,  "Bule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,"  seems  less  a  comedy  than  an  olla-podrida  of 
comicalities.  "The  Little  French  Lawyer,"  "Wit  without  Money,"  "Elder  Brother," 
"  Spanish  Curate,"  "  Scornful  Lady,"  are  all  distinguished  by  the  same  perpetual  attention 
to,  and  recollection  of,  a  mixed  audience  before  them,  the  same  solicitude  for  stage-effect, 
but  by  little  artistic  power,  or  even  purpose,  by  little  care  how  those  ends — ^popular 
gratification,  present  success — may  be  obtained,  so  that  they  shall  be  obtained :  which 
power,  which  purpose,  which  care,  as  opposed  to  that  soUcitude^  constitute  I  submit  the 
very  features  distinguishing  the  true  dramatist  from  the  mere  theatrical  playwright. 
Again :  what  is  Bessxu  to  BobadU^  or  Michad  Perez  to  Voljxme,  or  LazariUo  to  Sir  Epicure 
Mafnmon^ — ^where  is  the  single  character  delineated  by  our  authors  with  the  force,  thorough 
understanding,  perfect  contexture,  and  uniform  self-sustainment,  of  any  princi]>al  portrait 
by  Ben  ?  Among  their  best-drawn  personages  some  are  acknowledged  imitations  after 
his  models,  imitations  servile  enough  to  mark  their  own  sense 'that  he  was  their  master. 
Li  tragedy,  which  they  seldomer  tried,  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  they  succeeded  worse  ;*  except 
for  this  opinion  I  would  say  without  hesitation,  far  better.  "  Yalentinian,"  "  Thierry  and 
Theodoret,"  "  King  and  no  King,"  "  Philaster,"  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  are  tragic  dramas,  and 
much  surpass  their  most  select  comic ;  those  I  believe  every  reader  admits  to  be  their 
ch^9^€suvre  :  how  then  can  it  be  contended  that  they  succeeded  best  in  Comedy  ? 
Their  age*s  caprice  or  their  own  made  them  desert  the  tragic  walk,  their  grander, 
earlier,  and  perhaps  as  earlier  more  native  vein, — a  circumstance  which  to  me  is  very 
regrettable.  For  another  "Philaster,"  I  could  sacrifice  many  such  whiffling  drolleries  as 
"  The  Chances."  But  with  all  the  poetic  charm  of  these  tragedies,  do  they  excel,  do  they 
equal,  those  of  Webster  and  Ford  in  the  essence  itself  of  drama-— impassioned  action  7 
Our  two  authors  are  not  "Forcible  Feebles,"  but  they  are  oftentimes  Feeble  Forcibles 
when  they  attempt  to  control  the  demon  whom  they  have  unchained  upon  the  scene. 
They  cannot  ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm  of  passion  which  they  have 
raised  themselves.  A  shock  of  great  events  crushes  them  who  brought  it  about.  They 
are  insects  on  the  thigh  of  a  great  character,  unable  to  comprehend  it  wholly.  Their 
fwror  poetictu  is  apt  to  become  ambitious  ftistian,  their  action  unfanciful  extravagance, 
both  signs  of  energies  over-taxed.  A  certain  gentie  and  almost  feminine  pathos  was 
their  forte ;  with  it  they  make  our  heart-strings  thrill,  yet  in  a  tone  of  pleasant 
moumfiilness.  We  are  never  made  to  exclaim,  like  Lear,  "O  how  this  mother  swells 
up  toward  my  throat!"   as   in    "Vittoria    Corrombona"    or   "The    Broken  Heart." 

*  Introdnction  to  Llfceraturei  toL  iU.  chap.  6. 
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HoweTer,  they  bad  a  keen  theatrical,  if  not  dramatical,  spirit :  that  is,  if  we  limit  the 
term  tkeatrieal  to  a  talent  for  composing  snch  plays  as  will  JUl  theatres,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (especially  Fletcher)  seldom  lose  any  time,  like  Shakspeare,  upon  grand 
effusions  of  abstract  poetry  fitter  for  the  closet,  or  upon  materials  beyond  or  above  their 
■imple  stage-object,  popular  applause.  Mr.  Hallam  alludes  to  this  peculiar  talent  of  our 
authoTB  ;  and  if  his  expressions  imply  no  more  than  it,  mine  are  but  an  echo  of  his.  If, 
however,  by  asserting  Fletcher  "  superior  to  Shakspeare  in  his  knowledge  of  the  stage," 
he  meant  not  what  fills  theatres,  but  what  ouffht  to  fill  them,  issue  might  be  joined  on  the 
question.  Fletdier's  liveliness,  bustle,  his  easy-flowing,  ear-catching  language,  felicitous 
jumble  of  piquant  details,  are  sure  to  titillate  a  mixed  audience,  though  they  would  often 
£itigiie  a  reader ;  while  Shakspeare's  plays,  represented  as  written,  would  oppress  such  an 
audience  under  the  load  of  their  intellectuality,  and  put  half  of  it  to  sleep  or  to  flight. 
Bat  in  skiiful  and  jiice  conduct  of  his  plot,  in  harmonious  combination  of  effective 
drcumstanees,  in  poetical  (not  to  speak  of  moral)  decorum,  clear  development  of  characters, 
omnipotent  command  over  the  passions,  ubiquitous  insight  into  nature, — Shakspeare 
has  almost  eveiy  pretension,  Fletcher  almost  none.  Now  these,  and  not  the  other,  are 
the  supreme  theatrical  qualities,  evince  true  artistic  knowledge  of  the  stage.  Shakspeare 
catered  for  the  popular  taste,  Fletcher  pandered  to  it,  without  thought  or  reck  whether 
it  was  vicious  or  not :  the  one  would  have  raised  his  audience  to  him,  the  other  lowered 
himself  to  his  audience.  Shakspeare  knew  what  the  stage  required,  Fletcher  what  the 
spectators.  Public  intellectual  taste  has  perhaps  always  a  tendency  to  decline,  and 
it  is  the  proper  business  of  writers  to  counteract  this  :  being  left  unperformed  by  Fletcher, 
if  we  cannot  thence  conclude  he  was  ignorant  of  a  stage-author^s  function,  we  have  no  right 
to  iniier  his  knowledge. 

Comedy  has  been  defined  by  some  critics  the  representation  of  the  manners.  Such 
a  definitian,  if  accepted,  would  have  the  singular  luck  of  excluding  our  very  best  comedic 
dramas  from  the  list  of  comedies,  and  admitting  our  worst  into  it :  Shakspeare^s  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  ^  As  Tou  Like  It,*'  &c.,  are  not  representations  of  manners  ;  but  £therege*s 
**Love  in  a  Tub,"  Wycherley's  "Gentleman  Dancmg-Master,"  Rowe's  "Biter,"  are.  The 
definition  is  applicable  to  euper/ieial  comedy  alone — ^that  which  represents  human  nature 
under  the  disguise  of  art^  and  represents  little  more  than  the  disguise  itself.  None  of  this 
outside  comedy  exists  in  Shakspeare,  for  in  him  the  man  always  becomes  visible  under  the 
manners :  even  his  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  other  idealised  realities,  give  us  far 
more  than  the  contemporaneous  appearances  and  behaviour  of  men  and  women.  Jonson 
seems  to  have  led  the  way,  or  beaten  it  smooth,  as  a  Manner-Comedist,  by  his  delineations 
of  hwnuntrSy  prevalent  enough  at  his  time.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  depict  humours  with 
I  less  strength,  richness,  and  raciness,  but  represent  the  general  manners  of  their  age  with 
more  pliancy,  variety,  fidelity.  This,  although  the  merit  of  inferior  minds,  has  a  value 
which  Shakspeare's  profounder,  nature-loving  comedy  wants.  It  affords  illustrative 
matter  to  the  historian,  ctirious  or  useful  to  the  antiquary,  agreeable  to  the  idle  reader. 
Our  two  poets  place  a  mirror  of  their  period  before  our  eyes,  which  reflects  it  much  better 
than  Shakspeare's  mirror  of  all  time  does  his  own  particular  one  :  they  had  not  his 
imagination  to  throw  its  splendid  discolourment  over  all  realities,  or  to  intermix  new 
features  which  modified  them,  or  to  teach  them  that  the  essence  of  actual  things  was  more 
positive  than  the  things  themselves,  more  imperishable.  Our  poets,  nevertheless,  are  by 
DO  means  without  imagination ;  nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  idealise  fiuther  than  he ;  that 
is,  they  unnaturalise,  often  Tnaking  beautiful  chimeras  of  their  virtuous  characters,  such  as 
OrdeOa,  JnlianOy  Shamont,  and  hideous  or  grotesque  monsters  of  their  bad,  as  BrunehaU, 
Meffrou  Bat  several  among  their  fieuicy-portraits,  as  BeHariOy  Aapatkiy  Aeeitu,  have  a 
sufficient  groundwork  of  truth  :  these,  however,  are  almost  all  tragic  personages. 

We  may  trace  the  progressive  decline  of  Qreat  or  General  Comedy  into  Superficial 
C<aaedj,  or  the  Comedy  of  Manners,  through  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
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Massinger,  Shirleji  Yanbrugfa,  Congreye,  Wyclierlej,  Farquhar.  Fletcher  is  the  Farqnbar 
of  our  andent  stage.  Both  are  sketcherB  rather  than  draughtsmen ;  keep  upon  the 
surfisu^e  of  their  objects  instead  of  penetrating  them ;  represent  the  caprices,  oddities, 
fashions,  mA^niaa^  of  artificial  life  rather  than  genuine  human  nature,  the  world  as  it  was, 
rather  than  as  it  ever  will  be ;  fill  their  scene  with  motion  rather  than  action ;  are  gay 
and  brilliant^  but  seldom  either  without  being  licentious.  Faiquhar's  kindred  genius  often 
led  him  to  plagiarise  from  his  prototype:  the  '^Inconstant,"  for  example,  is  a  plain 
spoliation  of  the  *' Wildgoose-Chace."  But  our  eldem  dramatist  was  a  decided  poet, 
which  our  modem  was  not^  being  only  a  prose  maker;  sprightliness  in  the  former  tends  to 
pertness  in  the  latter,  buoyancy  to  flippancy;  nature  makes  some  part  of  the  man  in 
Fletcher's  dramas,  manners  the  whole  man  in  Farquhar's.  Tet  Farquhar  has  this 
advantage,  he  never  talks  '*  skimble-skamble  stufl^*'  for  its  own  pure  sake,  like  Fletcher ; 
he  has  always,  like  Swift,  ^when  particularly  tedious,  some  design  under  it.'*  Our 
present  poet  is  bytimes  a  Teritable  Chratiano, — ^  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,"  and  to 
no  end  save  exhalement  of  superfluous  animal  spirits  ; 

"  Uifl  glMB  of  liliB  ran  wine." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seldom  may  be  said  to  conduct  their  plots,  nor  to  push  them,  nor 
even  pursue  them  as  they  would  naturally  unwind  themselves.  Most  imnginative  authors, 
perhaps,  commence  random-wise,  and  letting  each  part  beget  a  successor,  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  a  total  invention  at  first.  But  our  dramatists  do  not  often  permit  their 
plot  to  grow  of  itself  thus  spontaneously — ^they  cut  it  shorty  and  graft  upon  the  stump 
any  exotics  that  lie  near,  till  their  play  becomes  a  plica  <iratnatica,  one  intertangled  knot 
of  heterogeneous  ramification,  which,  though  sometimes  beautiful,  has  almost  as  little 
radical  connectedness  as  a  nosegay,  and  but  the  tie  of  a  name  to  keep  it  together.  Such 
also  are  for  the  most  part  their  characters — ^neither  developed  by  the  authors,  nor  suffered 
to  develop  themselves,  but  reared  up  to  a  certain  bulk,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  with 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  none  of  which  materials  cleave  well  togethei^— each 
personage  being  rather  portions  of  many  characters  than  one  character  itself.  Some 
few  form  exceptions,  and  the  best  of  these,  whether  fables  or  characters^  in  the  works 
betraying  a  double  hand :  let  Beaumont  have  been  what  he  may,  right  hand  or  left,  his 
co-operation  told  upon  them ;  albeit  even  that  did  not  produce  plots  or  portraits  by 
any  means  impeccable.  There  are  besides  these  exceptions  certain  personified  Humours,  as 
Besatu,  Caoafo^o,  Oondarino,  which  furnish  marks  of  premeditation  and  a  formative  process ; 
such  evince  better  keeping,  more  individuality.  But  development  of  character  seems  to  have 
been  at  best  an  effort  with  our  authors  ;  even  these  factitious  characters  are  rather  forced 
out  than  drawn  out,  elaborated  painfully  like  Ben  Jonson's,  yet^  unlike  his,  not  skilfully. 
The  grand  fault  committed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  fault  that  no  retail  merits  can 
compensate,  was  their  mistaking  particvlar  nature  for  general  (which  alone  is  true 
nature),  founding  their  plots  and  characters  on  the  pouible  instead  of  the  probable  (which 
alone  is  the  true  natural).  Hence  they  too  often  come  under  the  class  Ltisiu  Nalurmy  not, 
as  they  should.  Opera  NaiuroB,  Notwithstanding  we  can  hardly  pronounce  the  angelic 
OrddUiy  or  the  supersanctified  Juliana 

**  A  CiolUeaB  moiuter  which  the  world  ne^er  mw," 

she  is  no  less  a  monster,  if  the  world  has  seen  her  too  seldom.    How  strange,  that  Caliban, 
a  creature  who  could  not  exist,  should  be  more  natural  than  Ordella  and  Juliana,  who  , 
could  I    Because  he,  impossible  as  an  existence,  appears  probable  as  a  character,  while 
they  appear  improbable  as  characters,  though  possible  as  existences. 

-  If  we  look  for  the  compound  perfection  of  poetry — ^beautiful  nature  enhanced  by  | 
beautiful  art — we  shall  find  no  very  large  measure  of  it  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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Their  aficumulated  works  deserve  much  more  than  Shakspeare's  to  be  intitled  **  tm/ttmier  " 
— ^bnt  a  ftttmer  filled  with  jewels  of  the  brightest,  often  of  the  purest,  most  celestial 
instre^  i^ch  a  little  rooting  will  discover.    These  make  the  real  value,  and  form  the  real 
attractioii,  of  their  ''  plays,"  altogether  unplayable  now  ;  even  in  their  own  time  it  made 
their  chief  merit,  I  repeat^  maugre  their  stage-effectiveness.    For  if  stage-effectiveness  be 
the  prop^*  test  of  stage-merit^  a  sentimental  melo-drama  that  acts  like  a  mere  onion  on  the 
public  ejesy  will  be  superior  to  ''Macbeth,''   and  "The    Tempest,"    as   an   opera — ^to 
**  The  Tempest "  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it.    Let  us  take  that  test — ^the  Drama  degenerates 
at  once !    A  fine  stage-drama  must  be  effective ;  but  convert  this  proposition  and  say, 
an  effective  stage-drama  must  be  fine,  no  conclusion  is  less  legitimate.    Such  conclusion 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  drawn.    Had  they  only  reflected  that   drama, 
however  frivolous,  superficial,  or  tasteless,  may  yet  prove  effective,  upon  an  audience  more 
CrivolouB,  superficial,  and  tasteless  still,  they  would  have  discovered  the  unsoundness  of 
their  creed  and  the  error  of  their  practice.    Were  anything  else  requisite  to  establish  the 
above  tnith,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  this — stage-effectiveness  is  a  most  variabU  test, 
(changing  with  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  audience,)  while  the  test  of  stage-merit 
OQ^t  to  resemble  the  test  of  every  other  real  merit,  in  being  fixed.    '^  Macbeth,"  ''  Lear," 
and  ''Hamlet^"  had  always  the  same  intrinsic  stage-merit^  though  when  public  taste  was 
degraded,  these  dramas  were  less  stage-effective  than  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
private  discriminative  taste  even  then  recognised  that  merit.    If  not  so  very  immoral, 
the  plays  before  us  might  ''have  a  run"  at  present,  like    Maturings    ''Bertram,"    or 
^^  Tom  and  Jeny,"  or  those  favourite   quadrupedal   performances  of  Astley^s    or   Van 
Amburgh*8  corps  dramatique.    Would  this  stage-effectiveness   demonstrate   their  stage- 
merit  )    I  thought  well  to  enlarge  thus  upon  a  dangerous  doctrine  held  by  almost  every 
(me,  and  of  late  apparently  pronounced  orthodox  by  an  influential  writer  upon  our  literature. 
¥^th  only  this  subordinate  stage-merit^  with  a  morale  which  unsuits  them  even  for  our 
Minor  Theatres,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  dramatic 
poems  than  plays.    They  would  prove  also  in  my  opinion  more  agreeable  if  read  desultorily 
than  consecutively.  We  have  all  remarked  how  well  extracts  read  when  tolerable ;  and  how  apt 
the  whole  original  is  to  destroy  our  idea  of  their  beauty.    A  good  instance  may  be  given 
from  the  present  volume :  Jasper^ s  ghost  thus  threatens  the  worldly-minded  farther  of  his 

beloved  Zfifcfr— 

**  When  thon  art  at  the  table  with  thj  Mends, 
Merry  In  heart,  and  fill'd  with  swelling  winOi 
I  *U  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth, 
Invisihle  to  all  men  but  thyself, 
And  toMtper  tv/eh  a  $ad  tale  in  thine  eaVf 
Shall  make  thet  let  the  cup  faU  from  thy  Aon^ 
Aitd  etand  ae  mute  emd  pale  ae  death  itee^f" 


How  are  we  struck  by  this  awful  picture,  by  its  visionary  character  so  well  harmonising 
with  the  words  which  sound  as  if  heard  in  a  terrific  dream  1  How  are  we  disappointed 
when  we  find  the  ghost  is  but  Jasper  who  has  had  "his  face  mealed."  and  the  passage 
itself  extracted  from  a  mock-heroic  play,  "  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  1 "  Our 
volume  resembles  some  once-cultivated  wilderness — 

"Crowned  with  rank  Aimlter  and  fbrrow-weeda, 
With  harlocks,  hemlockSf  nettles,  cuckoo-flowera, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  the  sust^ning  com," — 


where,  if  the  com  be  scanty,  mildewed,  and  little  worth,  the  flowers  are  of  rare  splendour, 
tibe  herbs  often  of  great  virtue,  nay,  the  weeds  themselves  have  betimes  a  sweetness  of  scent 
amidst  all  their  rankness,  and  colours  as  &esh  if  not  as  heavenly  as  those  of  the  rainbow. 
I  recommend  the  reader  to  rush  into  this  labyrinth  and  lose  himself ;  if  he  travel  it  by 
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regular  inarch  like  a  high-road  he  will  soon  be  tired.  Or  rather  let  me  reoommend  him  to 
peruse  straight  through  the  dramas  above  cited,  and  open  the  others  at  landouL  Were 
it  possible  to  postpone  the  reading  Shakspeare  till  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (also  Ben  Jonson, 
Massinger,  &c.)  had  been  read,  this  would  beyond  doubt  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  ;  just  as  the  wise  bo  j  never  begins  with  the  sugared  top  of  his  tart,  but  the  plain 
cake  itself;  which,  although  sweet,  would  seem  insipid  after  what  was  sweeter.  Possibility 
apart,  however,  I  should  scarce  venture  to  advise  such  a  process  of  study,  because  towards 
the  formation  of  taste  it  does  much  that  our  earliest-read  books  are  the  best.  Mental 
palates  may  be  spoiled  far  easier  than  physical,  and  beyond  all  cure,  by  vitiating  aliment 
in  youth. 

Almost  every  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  fifty-two  dramas  is  founded  upon  Love. 
This  fact  might  even  alone  serve  for  a  gauge  to  mete  the  genius  of  our  authors.  Among  all 
poetic  subjects,  love  is  the  easiest  to  succeed  with,  being  the  most  popular.  To  select  it 
over-oflen  is  therefore  a  mark  ef  weakness ;  a  proof  of  impotence  to  handle  subjects  which 
interest  less  universally,  enthusiastically.  No  dramatist  who  has  a  heart  wUl  eschew  lov&- 
subjects ;  but  they  will  be  always  chosen  by  many  dramatisers  who  have  nothing  else. 
Now  to  form  the  complete  poet,  neither  heart  only,  nor  head  only,  is  sufficient:  the 
complete  poet  must  have  a  heart  in  his  brain,  or  a  brain  in  his  heart.  Such  was 
Shakspeare,  complete  because  he  had  both,  and  supreme  because  he  had  both  to  the 
highest  degree.  Love,  however,  must  not  (as  often  imagined)  pass  for  the  sole  emotion 
which  evinces  heart.  Shakspeare  evinces  much  throughout  all  lus  plays,  though  many  are 
independent  of  that  emotion  altogether  or  almost — ^^  Macbeth,"  to  wit.  A  supreme  poet, 
by  native  taste  and  ambition  rather  aspires  to  loftier  subjects,  as  an  eagle  soars  among 
clifb  and  clouds,  nor  builds  like  the  turtle-dove  even  on  the  most  beautiful  tree  of  the 
forest,  though  he  may  rock  himself  there  awhile  in  the  topmost  branches.  Out  of 
Shakspeare*s  thirty-six  dramas  there  are  one-third  decided  love-plays — a  due  proportion : 
but  his  greater  dramas,  ''Lear,"  ''Hamlet^"  ''Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  adipit  this  passion 
subordinately,  or  not  at  alL  Love-plays  will  ever  be  most  popular  in  a  voluptuous  age, 
evidencing  its  effeminateness.  Few  of  any  other  kind  appeared  under  the  Bestoration, 
England's  most  dissolute,  feeble-minded,  contemptible  era.  Our  authors*  age  was  more 
masculine,  but  corruption  had  begun  to  enervate  the  higher  ranks,  to  d^rade  gallant  men 
into  gallants,  knights  into  rapiered  fops,  barons  into  powdered  beaux.  Luckily  the 
Bebellion  oceurred,  to  reconvert  these  minions  of  Cytherea  into  Minerva's  cavaliers. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  taste  was  either  debauched  by  that  of  their  age,  or  debauched 
it,  or  perhaps  the  debauchment  was  reciprocal.  Love,  with  these  writers,  too  often 
degenerates,  as  it  will  always  degenerate  when  the  sole  pleasure  and  employ,  into  mere 
sensuality.  Their  noblest  and  purest  delineation  of  the  p^ission  has  a  somewhat  morbid 
character — an  approach  to  the  modem  sentimental,  that  exception  to  the  aphorism  which 
says  nothing  can  be  at  once  detestable  and  despicable.  But  however  platonic  and  refined, 
surely  this  eternal  hve^oUying  is  beneath  an  exalted  genius  ?  Achilles  does  not  always 
delight  to  luxuriate  on  his  press-bed,  touching  his  lyre  to  the  charms  of  his  Mistress, 
touching  both  with  a  palm  as  soft  as  a  hair-dresser's  pomatumed  fingers ;  this  is  the  delight 
of  a  Paris.  I  am  persuaded  that  even  Woman  herself,  whose  paramount  influence  it 
bespeaks,  whose  vanities  it  flatters,  whom  it  enthrones  idol-like  for  neveiMieasing  worship, 
— ^Woman  herself  would  prefer  an  alternation  of  manlier  subjects.  She  likes  man  in  the 
hall,  and  better  in  the  bower,  but  admires  him  more  on  the  steed,  or  the  rostrum :  as  a 
soldier,  as  a  legislator,  she  adores  him  most ;  not  as  a  chamberer,  and  a  carpet-knight. 
Nor  will  I  believe  her  so  little  intellectual,  so  uncomprehensive  of  intellectuality,  that  she 
would  prize  "  Itomeo  and  Juliet  "  above  "  Macbeth,"  and  set  Merrick^  who  sings  ever  of 
love,  before  MiltoUy  who  scarce  sings  of  it  at  all.  Our  two  dramatists,  and  love-mongers  by 
profession,  do  anything  rather  than  exalt  Woman  by  their  obsequiousness.  When  the 
*'  tender  passion "  becomes  hacknied,  it  loses  in  real  tenderness :  when  made  too  common 
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a  saliject^  it  declines  into  somewhat  worse  than  common-place^  maudlin  namby-pamby. 
Woman  is  pawed  rather  than  caressed  by  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Yanbrogh :  set  up 
rather  as  a  batt  for  compliments  by  Congreve,  Dryden,  &c.,  than  a  shrine  for  deep- 
murmured  vows,  prayers,  and  praises.  If  love-making  prevail  as  an  indispensable  rule, 
it  soon  degenerates  into  an  artificial  accomplishment — all  that  is  not  flEkctitious  about  it^  is 
flensoality.  Woman,  throughout  Fletcher^s  comedies,  is  treated  too  much  as  a  fair  animal, 
or  little  more.  The  homage  paid  her  is  almost  heartless,  at  least  soulless;  she  is 
degraded  into  a  mere  object  of  voluptuous  pursuit — a  hare  to  be  coursed,  or  a  trout  to  be 
tixdded,  for  supper.  When  our  playwright's  lovers  are  married,  it  cannot  make  them 
hapfpy,  so  it  does  not  us ;  when  they  are  separated  from  each  other,  it  gives  them  little 
pain,  and  us  therefore  little  interest.  Love  is  represented  as  a  nobler  passion,  and  by 
eoxueqaence  a  deeper  one,  in  the  tragedies,  especially  those^  of  Beaumont's  co-fathership. 
Our  authors  have  not  developed  it  with  as  much  native  purity  and  wholesome  intensity 
as  ShakBpeare  has  done ;  but  they  bestowed  a  grace  upon  it,  a  soft  forlomness,  a  martyr- 
like or  Magdalene  air  of  pathos,  which  renders  it,  I  should  say,  more  ideal  than  his 
delineations,  and  others  will  perhaps  iMnk  more  attractive.  He  paints  it  like  Ba&el  or 
Pemgino ;  they,  like  Guide. 

I  am  not  Cato  Mijor  enough  to  enact  the  severe  censor  upon  these  authors  for  a  certain 
laxity  of  morals  which  pervades  their  Dramas,  nor  Aristippus  enough  to  excuse  it  altogether. 
Mudi,  very  much  <^  it^  was,  beyond  doubt^  inspired  by  their  age,  when  the  breath  of  life 
eould  seldom  be  drawn  without  drinking  that  of  libertinism.  Massinger,  though  a  stem 
m<xaliBt^  at  least  moraliser,  is  bytimes  yet  more  immodest  than  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
We  have  here  the  key  to  that  puritanical  horror  of  the  drama,  which  has  been  represented 
aa  ao  rabid  and  ridiculous — to  Frynne's  fiiribund  folio  anathematising  the  Stage — and  to 
the  shutting-up  of  the  Theatres  during  the  Commonwealth.  Though  far  from  a  Puritan 
myaeli^  I  must  acknowledge  this  sect  justified  in  all  but  its  extreme  procedures  and 
prejudices  against  Dramatic  Art  as  then  exercised,  in  its  most  reasonable  theatrthphobia, 
whilst  playbouaes  were  so  like  the  devil's  preserves,  as  playwrights  then  made  them. 
I  cannot^  of  course,  exemplify  my  opinion :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  eicisbeUm  and  serventeism 
were  mentioned  with  no  less  complacency  than  if  the  dramatists  themselves  had  been 
Italiana,  and  these  penchants  were  familiarised  to  Englishmen  by  their  intellectual  pastors 
still  oftener  than  Mlettoitm  is  by  our  bedlamite  and  embrutified  compatriots  now.  Let  me 
add  a  very  illustrative,  yet  not  repulsive,  trait  of  the  free  manners  prevalent  in  our 
dramatists'  time :  promiscuous  osculation  between  strangers  of  opposite  sexes,  married  or 
unmarried.  This  sweetest  domestic  rite,  sacred,  except  among  the  most  shameless,  to 
private  affection,  is  performed  with  a  frequency  and  a  flagrancy  which  would  shock  the 
finer  feelings  of  a  modem  Bartholomew-Pair  audience.  Honoray  an  incarnation  of  female 
honoor,  a  miracle  of  Maidenhood,  who  lectures  her  royal  tempter  upon  his  libertinage  till 
his  ears  tingle,  at  the  end  stifles  him  with  kisses,  begs  more,  makes  her  Sister  (on  whom  he 
had  a  like  intent)  follow  her  delicate  example, — and  all  as  a  test,  she  alleges,  of  that  virtue 
to  which  she  had  converted  him !  Lacina,  another  ^'  moon  of  Borne,"  about  to  slay  herself 
like  a  second  Lucretia,  having  been  kissed  <id  nauseam  by  MaximuSy  her  husband,  General 
AioMg^  a  grave  spectator,  exclaims,  ^  I  must  Ha  toOy^  in  homage  of  ^  so  ripe  a  virtue  !  *' 
Sveiywhere  throughout  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  shame-capable  human  creatures  are 
exhibited  putting  their  bills  together  with  almost  as  little  ceremony  or  cessation  as 
pigeons. 

"  For  ever  emoroiifl  and  bflling. 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  BhiUlng." 

We  do  not  find  in  Shakspeare  this  penultimate  favour  granted  by  the  sex  <»  such  easy 
tems ;  even  French  Catherine,  who  was  neither  saint  nor  prude,  tells  Harry  the  Fifth — 
*2es  damee  el  demoiseSea  pour  estre  baisiee  devanJt  leur  nopcee,  il  rCea  pas  le  coutume  de  franoeJ' 


Bat  Maasmger  witnesses  too,  that  in  our  poets'  age  women  had  made  all  except  public 
commons  of  their  fietces,  where  any  ass  or  goat  might  browse  at  pleasure :  the  human  flower 
lent  herself,  like  the  vegetable,  to  be  rifled  of  her  sweets  bj  each  itinerant  whisperer  who 
chose  to  settle  on  her  lips  for  a  moment.  From  this  amusing  particular  we  may  estimate 
what  must  have  been  the  moral  condition  of  society  at  large  in  serious  and  more  secret 
matters ;  how  &r,  therefore,  our  authors'  sympathetic  libertinage  is  explicable  and  excusable. 
Fletcher  seems  to  have  prostituted  his  Muse  with  less  reserve  than  Beaumont:  perhaps 
because  he  gave  himself  to  the  sock  rather  than  the  buskin  :  many  dramatists  writing  as  if 
they  supposed  it  were  their  function  to  make  hearers  of  tragedy  weep,  and  of  comedy  laugh, 
at  the  expense  of  virtue,  instead  of  vice,  when  possible.  But  Fletcher's  indelicacies  and 
indecorums  cannot  now  contaminate,  they  are  so  little  seductive :  there  is  much  more  about 
them  to  repel  him  who  reads,  than  allure  him  towards  the  practices  or  way  of  life  they 
suggest.  I  would  prepare  him  for  another  species  of  coarseness  which,  also,  distinguishes 
our  authors'  times  by  a  ^  bad  eminence,"  and  their  works  even  above  Ben  Jonson's,— a 
species  still  less  dangerous  than  the  former,  because  wholly  unconnected  with  the  passions. 
It  is  the  too  frequent  use  of  scavenging  words  and  offiil  images,  ludicrous  to  clowns,  or 
relishable  in  Swift-like  satire  alone.  Dryden  declares  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  "  under- 
stood and  imitated  the  conversation  oigendevMn  much  better  [than  Shakspeare  did] ;  whose 
wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever  paint  as  they  have 
done ; "  and  Weber  echoes  this  eulogium.  Doubtless  it  is  a  merit,  a  subordinate  merit,  to 
have  painted  with  such  truth  the  manners  of  the  times ;  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  beau-ideal  these  critics  formed  of  ''gentlemen"  was  a  very  vulgar  one,  and  that  they 
mistook  fcuhumahUs  for  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Our  two  dramatists  certainly  painted 
better  than  Shakspeare,  or  any  other  poet,  court  r<ni^  and  nthe-kdU,  but  could  no  more 
have  delineated  such  inborn  gentlemen  as  Hamlet  and  Borneo  than  conceived  such  poetic 
characters.  Prince  Hal,  Benedick,  Mark  Antony^  never  descend  into  mere  Uaods  and  beaux- 
esprits,  and  men  of  ton  ;  our  dramatists'  gentlemen  never  rise  much  above  theuL  Perhaps 
the  self-ennobled  Citizen  of  Stratford-on-Avon  was,  among  all  poets,  however  high  in  birth, 
the  farthest  from  a  vulgarian :  I  could  tax  him  with  many  a  gross  expression,  not  one 
vulgar.  Fashionability  is  a  kind  of  elevated  vulgarity.  We  may  have  often  observed  how 
apt  fashionable  men  are  to  be  fond  of  dang  diction,  or  Jlashj  so  called  \*  but  a  perfect 
gentleman  has  seldom  more  acquaintance  with  it  than  they  have  with  Sanscrit ;  and  if  a 
few  of  its  terms  may  have  polluted  his  ear,  his  lips  are  never  befouled  by  them.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  were  themselves  apparently  *^  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town ; "  and 
thence,  perhaps,  their  success  in  delineating  like  personages,  in  disemboguing  their  favourite 
"  fancy"  language.  The  ^  Beggars'  Bush"  shows  that  Fletcher  must  have  been  an  adept  at 
Tyburn  gibberish,  a  learned  Corinthian,  whom  modem  slang-whangers  emulate  rather  than 
equaL  His  era^  however,  the  Court  itself,  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  ribald  wit  and  farcical 
nastiness,  so  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  his  ''gentlemen,"  yea,  his  ladiesy  scatter 
bytimes  the  rankest  flowers  of  rhetoric  over  their  discourse  with  great  profusion.  I  have 
no  design  to  present  my  readers  with  a  bouquet  from  this  heap  of  garbage,  but  simply  a 
general  contrast  between  it  and  Shakspeare's  "odious  savours  sweet ;"  a  contrast  exhibited 
by  the  different  use  of  the  same  endurable  word.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Wit 
Y^thout  Money,"  Ladg  Heartwdt,  a  young  and  handsome  widow,  says  to  VaJLtnline,  upon 
whom  she  wishes  to  make  a  favourable  impression — 

"  Yon  maj  do  what  you  list,  we  what  beseems  ns, 
And  narrowlf  do  that  too,  and  precisely ; 
Our  names  are  seired  in  else  at  ordinaries, 
And  belched  abroad  in  tayems." 

Act  III.  So.  1. 

•  I  once  know  a  Uvlng  Mirdba  boast  he  had  "  blackgoarded'*  against  a  fish-fag,  and  won  the  glorious  palm,  having 
reduced  her  to  silence  and  tears.  Bamlet  and  Margaret  of  Anjau  demonstrate  that  Shakspeare  oonld  **  unpack  his  heart 
with  words;"  but  pemdventnre  he  could  not  have  borne  off  the  bnueen  honours  of  Billingsgate  like  this  accomplished 
gtntlcHian, 


list  line,  how  expressiye  soever,  should  not  have  come  from  a  woman's  mouth,  much 
leai  fixim  a  gentlewoman's.  Mark  how  supreme  genius  and  refined  natural  judgment  can 
giTe  that  ooaise  word  a  charm,  by  the  exquisite  propriety  of  its  application,  nay,  by  making 
it  suggest  an  oceanic  image  and  sound,  render  it  sublime.  Perides  laments  his  Wife,  whose 
coiBe  IS  about  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  a  sesrstorm — 

"  A  terrible  childbed  but  tbou  bad,  my  dear. 
No  llgbl^  no  fire;  the  nnfiiendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  ntterlj ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallowed  to  thj  grave,  but  straight 
Most  cast  thee  scarcely  coffined  in  the  ooze, 
Where,  for  [instead  of]  a  monument  upon  thy  boneSi 
And  age-remaining  lamps,  the  hdehing  whale 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhetan  thy  corse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells.*' 

Act  III.  So.  1. 

Hiere  are  few  things  more  extraordinary  in  our  Old  Poets  than  the  violent  contrast 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  their  verses :  you  perpetually  find  tulips  growing 
oat  of  sandbanks,  lilies  attached  like  lichens  to  the  dry  rock ;  you  not  unfrequently  catch 
the  perfume  of  Sabiea  amidst  the  pestilential  reek  of  Lethe's  wharf,  pluck  Hesperian  fruit 
from  crabtrees,  and,  after  being  fed  upon  husks  or  wash  till  well  nigh  fiunished,  £Gdl  at 
lengdi  upon  a  break&st  fit  for  the  cherubim — ^three  grains  of  ambrosia  and  a  nutshell 
crowned  with  nectar.  The  works  of  these  poetic  creators  are  like  worlds  produced  by  a  sort 
of  Manichean  power,  a  double  principle  of  Good  and  Evil,  wherein  the  latter  much  predo- 
minates as  to  quantum^  but  the  former  is  pre-eminent  as  to  qualitas,  and  each  counteracts 
the  other  without  pause.  Or  they  are  Deserts  of  Ammon,  now  presenting  us  immense 
reaches  of  dust,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  shrub  or  tuft  of  scutch-grass, — ^now  an  oasis 
whidb  enraptures  the  eye  of  the  mind  with  verdure  the  most  luxuriant,  the  most  refreshing. 
It  may  be  hard  to  decide  in  some  cases,  whether  this  more  provokes  or  pleases  the  student : 
certainly  an  English  blonde  looks  fairer  if  we  happen  to  see  her  among  the  brunettes  of 
Caffima,  as  all  jewels  are  set  off  by  foil  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  disagreeable  to  be 
prepared  for  a  dose  of  wormwood  by  a  spoonful  of  honey,  to  step  from  velvet  turf  upon 
sharp  rubble.  The  flowers  of  this  Antique  Wilderness  do  indeed  bloom  aloft  like  "  red  rose 
on  triumphant  briar," — ^which  precious  blossom,  if  one  attempt  to  gather,  he  generally  has 
to  wade  through  a  mass  of  bramblewood,  nettles,  thistles,  and  robin-run-the-hedge, — perhaps 
plmnps  ancle  or  chin-deep  into  a  hidden  pool, — and  comes  out  bearing  his  rose  above  his 
head  like  Caesar  saving  his  Commentaries,  but  unlike  him  bepierced  and  bescratched  as  if 
he  had  been  rolled  down  a  hill  in  Begulus's  barrel  We  must  often  admit  that  the  beauties 
of  fieaomont  and  Fletcher  are  wheat  grains  lost  amid  bushels  of  chaff ;  ''  you  shall  seek  all 
day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  found  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 
Bat  anon  they  are  a  handful  of  diamonds  scattered  through  a  hillock  of  rubbish,  wedges  of 
gold  beaming  through  the  sands  of  a  current— which  will  enrich  the  speculatist  ever  after, 
who  digs  or  dives  for  them.  Those  desirable  virtues,  Patience  and  Perseverance,  are  well 
exerdsed  in  the  search,  if  not  broken  down  by  it ;  as  what  can  test  them  more  than  to  see 
passages  that  might  otherwise  become  the  lips  of  angels,  disfigured  by  a  revolting  word  or 
verse  or  phrase,  like  a  lovely  cheek  by  a  claret-stain  or  a  mouse-skin  patch  ?  At  best  it  is 
Osiris,  sublime  and  mysterious  divinity,  with  a  hawk's  head  on  his  august  shoulders — Sir 
Lancelot  armed  to  the  throat  like  a  Paladin,  but  his  helmet  a  barber's  basin :  far  oftener  it 
»  a  grotesque  body  with  the  head  alone  godlike,  a  golden  casque  laced  to  harness  of  '^  leather 
and  praneUo."  Throughout  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  poetic  domain,  the  Enchantress  who 
appears  when  half  visible  a  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  is  a  Syren,  and  ends  in  a  fish's  taiL 
We  must  confess  that  Shakspeare  himself  scrawls  bytimes  with  a  dead-struck  hand,  though 
the  huge  flaccid  grasp  betrays  a  Briareus  in  paralysis :  most  often  his  weakness  becomes 
manifest  by  a  wrong  choice  of  object ;  he  writhes  with  disproportionate  lengthiness  round 
some  futile  oonoeit,  like  a  boa  strangling  a  squirrel,  or  gambols  unwieldily  about  a  pirn,  like 
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a  whale  playing  with  a  cockleshelL  Milton  seems  to  have  been  our  fint  bird  of  nntireable 
pinion,  who  could  sustain  himself  for  a  long  flight  through  the  loftiest  empyrean  without 
ahnost  one  descent  from  his  sublime  level — ^in  truth  a  "  mighty  Orb  of  Song,"  which  power 
so  divine  projected,  that  it  coidd  swerve  but  little  out  of  its  course  till  completed.  But  our 
earlier  poets  are  heteroclite  beings,  half  giants,  half  dwar& ;  their  genius  is  at  perpetual 
suicide  and  self-resurrection ;  here  they  crawl  as  awkwardly  as  land-crabs,  there  they 
swallow  the  ground  with  noblest  swiftness  like  warhorses  ;  we  might  assimilate  their  worka 
to  pantomimes,  wherein  a  Sylph  springs  out  of  a  wheelbarrow,  or  heypruto  / — and  a  throne 
sinks,  leaving  its  occupant  seated  on  the  bare  floor.  Perhaps  the  unsettled  and  unconven- 
tional state  of  our  language  at  that  period  may  have  rendered  all  composition  very  difficult 
— ^private  letters  prove  what  extreme  trouble  the  richest  minds  had  to  lay  themselves  out 
on  paper,  the  best  educated  to  use  even  comprehensible  grammar — and  this  would  go  some 
length  towards  explaining  both  why  our  earlier  poets  produced  so  much  that  we  consider 
worthless  stuff,  when  to  produce  aught  whatever  like  verse  was  such  a  miracle ;  and  also, 
why  they  often  produced  poetry  fiir  beyond  ours,  as  their  prodi^ous  efforts  to  write 
concentrated  and  exalted  all  their  powers,  ensuring  either  signal  success  or  failure.  Dryden 
I  think  it  w  who  says,  that  the  difficulty  of  rhyme  forced  him  upon  his  happiest  thoughts ; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  great  ease  with  which  nowadays  language  may  be 
wielded,  with  which  we  can  express  ourselves  in  any  form  or  tone  without  any  particular 
effort,  without  summoning  or  summing  up  our  total  energies,  or  putting  them  to  their 
utmost  for  the  production  of  verse,  is  one  reason  why  modem  poetry,  while  it  never  dnks 
so  far  beneath  the  medium  height  as  ancient,  never  rises  so  far  above  it.  A  cultivated 
language  &lls  of  itself  into  sweetnesses,  which  satisfy  the  writer  and  the  reader  :  wherefore 
nothing  much  beyond  them  will  either  be  attempted  or  desired.  The  first  remarkable 
sweetening  and  softening,  united  with  weakening  of  our  poetic  language  into  its  present 
state,  may,  I  think,  be  observed  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  for  Spenser,  if  he  did  not 
strengthen  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enfeebled  what  was  rather  rough  than  firm  before 
him.  Shakspeare  had  bred  up  the  English  courser  of  the  air  to  the  highest  wild  condition, 
till  his  blood  became  fire  and  his  sinews  Nemean ;  Ben  Jonson  put  a  curb  in  his  mouth, 
subjected  him  to  strict  manage,  and  fed  ^iwi  on  astringent  food,  that  hardened  his  nerves  to 
rigidity ;  but  our  two  authors  took  the  reins  off,  let  him  run  loose  over  a  rank  soil,  relaxing 
all  his  fibres  again,  again  to  be  fortified  by  Milton,  and  again  to  be  rendered  over^flexible 
by  subsequent  pamperers,  not  judicious  tndners  or  masters.  Such  undulations  the  stream 
of  eveiy  language  must  exhibit.  Let  us  consider  that  one  among  them  appropriate  to  our 
subject. 

No  quality  distinguishing  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  novel  style  of  versification.  I  venture  to  call  it  "  novel,''  because,  although  its  germ 
may  be  detected  earlier  elsewhere^  for  example,  in  Ben  Jonson's  hortus  aioctu,  it  had  not 
been  reared  as  a  known  seed,  but  rather  let  come  up  casually  and  spontaneously  as  a  weed : 
our  poets  chose  to  foster  it  into  a  consummate  flower,  which  over-ran  their  garden.  This 
peculiar  style  of  versification  (I  speak  now  to  the  learner,  not  to  the  learned),  has  more 
than  one  characteristic,  and  that  one  often  quoted  for  all,  is  perhaps  the  least  efficient 
among  them,  viz.,  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  douMe,  triple,  qtuidmpUj  &c.  endings.  By  these, 
the  common  blank-verse  line  of  ten  syllables  obtains,  as  it  were,  a  tail  of  supernumerary 
joints,  which  does  not  lengthen  the  actual  body  of  the  line,  but  gives  it  a  graceful  termi- 
nation : — 


Single  mding  . 
Double    .    . 

Tr^     .    .  . 

Qttadruple  .  . 

Qmttuple    .  • 


**  My  month  1b  maeh  too  narrow  for  my  heart.^ 

"  Like  a  prodigious  star,  for  all  to  poM  a(." 

**  'Tis  strange  my  todns  should  stiil  be  beating  htaverg,** 

"  Have  ye  to  swear  that  you  will  see  it  exeaOed." 

"  Mo  sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that  eotUarfMee," 


Lines  with  double  endings  are  frequent  in  Shakspeare,  with  triple  less  so :  but  in  him 
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single-eiidingy  or  oommon  heroic  verses  without  any  supemmnerary  syllable,  abound  most. 
Heno^  to  a  great  degree,  the  firm,  dignified,  sonorous  march  of  his  numbers : 

Timon  (diffging).—"  Common  Mother,  thon, 

WlKMe  womb  anmeamr&ble,  and  infinite  breast, 

TeemB  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle, 

Whereof  thy  prond  child,  arrogant  man,  is  poflSBd, 

Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  bine, 

The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  yenomed  worm, 

With  all  the  abhorrM  births  below  crisp  Heayen, 

Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine; 

Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 

From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root  I 

Ensear  thy  fertile  and  eonceptlous  womb, 

Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungratefhl  manl 

60  great  with  tygers,  dragons,  woWes,  and  bears ; 

Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  feoe 

Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  aboye 

Neyer  presented  1 — (O,  a  root,— dear  thanks  1)— 

Dry  up  thy  marrows,  yines,  and  plough-torn  leas. 

Whereof  IngrateAil  man,  with  liquorish  draught, 

And  morsels  unctoous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 

That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  1 " 

TimoH  o/Aihentf  Act  lY.  Be.  8. 

Here,  out  of  twenty  Yerses,  not  one  is  over-measure,  and  the  tone  is  a  continuous  grave 
hum,  like  the  murmur  of  a  sea-shore  heard  afar  ofL  But  multiple  endings  give  heroic 
vene  a  fismiliAr  cadence,  and,  as  drama  is  more  or  less  colloquial  by  its  nature,  these  were 
an  improvement  on  its  primitive  stiffiiess  fitted  rather  for  declamation.  *^  Gorboduc,**  our 
first  "Rftgttwb  tragedy,  never  transgresses  the  decasyllabic  ordonnance : 

**  For  give  once  sway  unto  the  people's  Instes, 
To  rush  forth  on,  snd  stay  them  not  in  time. 
And  as  the  streams  that  rolleth  downe  the  hyll, 
80  will  they  headlong  ronne  with  raging  thonghtes 
From  bloud  to  blond,  from  mischiefe  unto  woe, 
To  ruin  of  the  realme,  themselyes  and  all. 
So  giddy  are  the  oommon  people's  ^*^*^w, 
80  ^ad  of  channge,  mare  wayering  than  the  sea." 

Adw  QmtUH$,    Soaia  Prima. 

This  square  manner  of  versification  is  epic,  not  dramatic,  because  too  remote  from 
dialogue.  Marlowe,  our  first  writer  of  good  tragedy,  composed  too  much  likewise  in  equal 
ban,  kngthening,  however,  a  verse  here  and  there  with  admirable  effect : 

«  For  felling  to  a  deyilish  ezerdse. 
And  glutted  now  with  Learning's  golden  gifts. 
He  surfeits  on  the  cursed  necromancy." — Fau^ua, 

^  Leicester,  if  gentle  words  might  oomfoit  me, 
Thy  speeches  long  sgo  had  eased  my  somnM."— JUmml  J7. 

*  Great  sums  of  money  lying  in  the  banco."— t/ew  0/  MaUa, 

Ben  Jonson  makes  his  tragic  lines  preserve  column  strict  enough,  but  Beaumont  and 
Hetcher  let  theirs  deploy  ad  libitum : — 

**  Why  do  ye  flatter  a  belief  into  me 
That  I  am  all  that  is f    The  world's  my  crea<icr«, 
The  trees  bring  forth  their  fruits  when  I  say '  sumsisr  ; ' 
The  wind,  that  knows  no  limit  but  his  wildii«M, 
At  my  command  moyes  not  a  leaf;  the  sea, 
With  his  proud  mountain  waters  enyying  heayen. 
When  I  say  'still! '  runs  into  crystal  mirror*; 
Can  I  do  this,  and  she  die?    Why,  ye  bubMe*, 
That  with  my  least  breath  break,  no  more  remem&er«^ 
Te  moths  that  fly  about  my  flame  and  peri**, 
Y«  golden  cankerworms  that  eat  my  honoiirs, 
Llylng  no  longer  than  my  spring  of  fevoitr, 
Why  do  ye  make  me  god,  that  can  do  nolAtN^f 

Is  she  not  dead?"  « 

ralmfMon.— Act.  lY.  Be.  1. 

Hoe,  aad  for  aa  many  subsequent  verses,  all,  save  two,  have  double-endings. 
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A  yet  more  efficient  characteristic  of  our  authors*  modulation  consists  in  the  paoaes  being 
very  often  thrown  upon  uneven  syllables  instead  of  even,  as  is  most  usual : 
Montague  says  to  Veramour,  his  page-^ 

'^LitUe  world 
Of  yirtttc,  why  doBt  love  and  follow  me  ?  ** 

Haneft  Man's  Fortme,  Act  IV.  Be.  1. 

"  Too  much  *  tartJe,  *  fhing  bom  withoat  peaalon.'* 

PkOastert  Aet  I.  Sc  1. 

"  HftTing  myself  aboot  me,  and  my  sword." 

PkOatteTf  Aet  I.  Se.  1. 

Here  the  pauses  are  respectively  after  the  thtrdy  Jifth,  and  seventh  syllables ;  whereas  pre- 
ceding poets  seldom  break  their  lines  except  at  the  fourth  and  sixth  and  eighth — 

"  Things  won  are  dme,  Joy's  sonl  lies  in  the  doing.'* 

TroUus  CBHd  Cfnarida,  Aet  I.  Be.  3. 

"  Let  Plato's  beUa  ring  ont  my  fatal  knell, 
And  hags  howl  for  my  death  at  Charon's  shore." 

Marlowi^s  Edward  II. 

"  Slaughter  hestrid  the  fCrwte,  and  stretched  himself 
To  seem  more  huge^ — 

Bur  JoHSOv's  OaiXliM, 

A  third  characteristic  is  the  frequent  supplanting  of  one  long  syllable  in  a  line  by  two, 
three,  four,  or  even  more  short  syllables,  which,  pronounced  rapidly  together,  take  up  about 
the  same  time  as  the  supplanted  syllable,  and  therefore  lengthen  such  verse  to  the  eye,  but 
not  (or  little)  to  the  ear ; — 

"  liOt  him  alone, 
And  feed  youre^  cm  fcwr  own  fortanes.    Come,  be  ftollc  1 " 

WU  wiihmU  Mdnev,  Aet  IV.  8c  4. 

These  five  italicated  syllables  pass  but  for  tvHh—iji  strictness,  the  line  shoidd  go  thus : 

And  feed  yon  on  yoor  fortanes.    Come,  be  frolic  I 

Still  a  fourth  characteristic,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  all,  lies  in  making  the 
eleventh  syllable  of  an  over-running  verse  long  and  emphaticy  when,  as  a  supemiunerary,  it 
had  been  by  earlier  melodists  chosen  short,  that  it  might  be  imperceptible : — 

"  Looks  not  Evadne  beanteoas  with  these  rites  wwf" 

MaiePt  Tragedy,  ActV.  8c.  4. 

*'  And  merry  gossiptaigs  go  roond,  go  round  »(»S." 

SpanUh  Curate,  Act  IIL  Sc.  2. 

*^  The  seas  and  unfrequented  deserts  where  the  snow  dtp«S«." 

Bombtea,  Aet  III.  Se.  8. 

The  surplus  syllable  in  these  lines  being  long,  it  cannot  be  lapt  under  the  tenth  like  a  short 
one,  but  stands  out  as  a  substantive  part  of  the  verse,  which  is  thereby  augmented  beyond  a 
decasyllabic.    Such  lines  are  not  oversights  of  our  Authors ;  they  are  premeditated. 

This  very  peculiar  system  of  versification  gives  an  air  of  great  originality  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher*s  style ;  and  deserves  some  further  notice,  as  well  on  that  account  as  because  it 
has  been  commended  for  adoption  by  an  eminent  critic  and  poet,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt^  whose 
"  Legend  of  Florence*'  is  modelled  upon  it.  He  seems  to  doubt  whether  the  Shakspearean 
rhythm  be  not  too  strict,  and  whether  its  great  Master,  if  the  sound  of  Marlowe's  mono- 
tonous chime  had  been  less  in  his  ear,  would  not  have  himself  given  his  system  of  numbers 
a  Harmonic  Law  similar,  though  superior,  to  the  ''sprightly  licence"  of  our  poets.  I  believe 
few  readers  ever  felt  their  rhythmical  desires  unsatisfied  by  Shakspeare*s  modulation,  which, 


like  a  moontaiii-flood,  adapts  itself  to  the  ground  through  which  it  flows,  smooth  or  broken, 
viid  or  regular,  level  or  precipitous,  of  almost  endless  variety  and  exquisite  beauty.  But 
other  poets  have  not  his  might  of  hand  to  make  ^  music  malleable ; "  moreover,  there  is, 
beftmd  dispute,  a  particular  grace  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  style  which  his  wants — a 
certain  openness,  and  abandony  and  ever-vaiying  elasticity,  which  sprang  from  the  principles 
above  enumerated.  Nevertheless,  before  we  attempt  to  improve  the  Shakspearean  style,  let 
me  likewise  dare  to  suggest  a  doubt :  are  the  sterner  form  of  it  and  the  more  flexuous  of  the 
other,  compatible  ?  Are  they  not  respectively  a  mascvline  and  a  feminine  perfection ;  and 
would  they  not,  if  used  together,  make  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite  metre  1  Was  the  muscular 
Kljle  of  Phidias  compatible  with  the  marrowy  of  Praxiteles,  and  did  the  former  gain  or  lose 
vhen  it  was  modified  into  the  latter  ?  Is  the  grazioae  of  Correggio  an  improvement  on  the 
grandiose  of  Bafi^l,  or  a  voluptuous  depravement  of  it  ?  We  may  recollect  that  what  a 
refined  language  like  ours  most  needs  is  precisely  strength,  not  elegance ;  civilisation  has  a 
corruptive,  enervating  influence,  and  dissolves  the  vigour  of  language  into  a  voluble  feeble- 
ness soon  enough  without  our  special  aid,  which  should  rather  be  given,  perhaps,  to  stay 
that  decadence.  Facility  will  come  of  its  own  accord,  despite  of  us  ;  peradventure  modem 
Teniification  errs  by  over-facility.  What  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  1 
Of  all  the  great  dramatists,  their  style  must  be  granted  the  freest  and  the  fedUst,  I  much 
suspect  the  tasteful  critic  above-mentioned  merely  meant,  that  Shakspeare  would,  on  certain 
ooeasioiis,  and  for  certain  purposes,  have  admitted  something  like  their  opener  style,  not  that 
he  irould  have  preferred  it  as  a  general  style  to  his  own.  In  Comedy,  or  comedic  passages, 
or  fiuniliar  scenes,  it  gives  an  ease  and  undulance  and  breadth,  which  are  very  colloquial 
and  appropriate.  For  Tragedy  it  seems  quite  unfit ;  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  this  is, 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  themselves,  when  making  their  highest  tragic  efforts,  disuse  it. 
In  the  noblest  scenes  of  ^  Philaster,''  &c.,  it  vanishes  almost  altogether.  It  lets  down  the 
tone  of  tragedy.  Its  adoption  even  in  modem  comedy  would  be  perilous,  as  nothing  short  of 
the  nicest  judgment  could  keep  it  frx>m  enfeebling  what  is  feeble  enough — ^modern  dramatic 
Tenification. 

Bat  though  a  particular  grace  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  style  may  be  commended  for 
a  particolar  object,  their  general  style  furnishes  anything  rather  than  a  good  modeL  We 
might,  perhaps,  at  once  pronounce,  that  a  mannered  style  cannot  be  a  good  one,  and  theirs 
ig  mannered  to  an  excess.  They  push  its  characteristics  into  caricature.  Thus  their 
sQpemnmerary  syllables  are  often  so  heaped  upon  the  line,  that,  like  an  animal  with  a 
clubbed  tul,  it  is  both  disfigured  and  disabled  by  this  overgrown  appendage : 

'*Win  it  please  joa 
To  beat  lome  half«r<lozen  cfhia  seirants  presently, 
That  I  maj  testify  you  have  brought  the  same  faiUi 
Unblemished  home,  yon  carried  out?    Or,  if  it  like  yon, 
There  he  two  chambermaids,'*  Ae, 

Monsieur  Th4ma$,  Act  II.  Sc  2. 

Again,  the  continued  repetition  of  multiple  endings  becomes  monotonous  and  wearisome, 
more  so  too  as  it  is  the  repetition  of  a  license,  not  a  law :  there  are  long  tragic  speeches 
here  without  one  male  verse,  one  line  with  a  single  ending,  which  takes  away  from  them 
all  sonorousness  and  much  seriousness.  Besides,  even  in  comedy,  the  reiteration  of  those 
tvo  conventional  words,  "  sir"  and  ^  now,'*  degenerates  into  a  palpable  trick : 

"  Best  &ther  to  my  soul,  I  gire  yon  thanks,  tirf" 
"  Where  '■  that  good  gentleman  ?    O  I  oonld  langh  now."— 
**  Behold  thy  doctrine !    Ton  love  now  for  reward,  fir" — 
"  My  certain  fiUe  is  fizedl    Were  I  a  knare  now, 

I  could  avoid  this;  had  my  actions 

But  mere  relations  to  their  own  ends,  I  conld  'scape  now," 

These  and  as  manj  more  occur  within  a  page  or  two  of  the  "  Bloody  Brother,"  Act  V. 
Joiaoft  had  introduced  such  expletives,  but  with  his  usual  judgment. 
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The  ufle  of  a  long  snpemumeraiy  syllable  is  still  a  worse  maimerisni  in  our  authors  :  it 
acts  as  a  dead-weight  upon  the  line,  rendering  it  unwieldable  hj  any  pronunciation.  Some 
of  these  lines  may,  indeed,  be  managed,  if  the  reader  can  gather  up  several  preceding 
syllables  into  one,  and  so  make  the  last  accent  £sdl  on  this  syllable  as  if  it  were  not  a  super- 
numerary, but  a  tenth  one,  e.y. : 

<*  A  powvrftil  prizkoe  shonld  be  ooostant  to  hli  power  ■tUL" 

Beading  this  by  accents  instead  of  syllables,  we  may  bring  it  into  metre — 

**  A  p^Vrflil  prfnoe,  should  b'  oiSnstant  to's  ptSw'r  ■tllL'* 

But  a  multitude  of  elisions  would  give  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  works  the  unsightliest 
aspect,  if  the  lines  were  printed  as  they  must  be  pronounced. 

Their  habitual  setting  the  pauses  at  an  imeven  syllable,  throws  their  versification  into 
an  agreeable  carUery  very  sympathetic  with  the  buoyancy  of  their  lighter  scenes  and 
subjects : 

"  When  be  goes  tnmble,  tamble,  o*er  fhe  Btonea, 
Like  Anaereon'B  dronken  Tenes." 

Chanee»f  Act  Y.  8c.  2. 

But  this  cantering  measure  is  almost  always  too  familiar  and  undignified  for  tragic 
purposes :  it  is  not  much  used  in  the  Beaumontesque  tragedies,  and  seldom  with  good 
effect  in  Fletcher^s. 

The  third  characteristic  aforementioned  leads  also  to  difficulties.  Crowding  half  as 
many  again  as  the  right  number  of  syllables  into  a  line  occasions  a  jumble — 

"  I  crawled  away,  and  liyed  again  atilL    I  am  hart  plagoily  I " 

Humorous  iMtcfenaiii,  Act  II.  8c  9. 

This,  however,  is  a  true  metrical  line  (read  by  accents) ;  but  there  are  many  verses 
which  no  power  of  condensing  syllables,  or  fiusility  of  slurring  them,  will  enable  us  to  reduce 
into  pleasant  rhythm : 

"  Cannot  a  man  fidl  into  one  of  yonr  dranken  oellara, 
And  ventore  the  breaking  on's  neck,  your  trap-doon  open." 

Custom  of  the  Country^  Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

The  second  line  seems,  like  Falstaff*s  paunch,  out  of  all  compass. 

I  must  add  here,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  versification  is  also  too  much  distia- 
guished  by  ajifth  characteristic — that  of  ending  their  lines  metrically  where  they  could  not 
end  respiratively— - 

"This  brain, 
Withoat  an  Orpheus'  barp,  redeemed  from  hell's 
Three-headed  porter  our  Enrydice." 

Hottest  Man's  Fortsau,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

This  &ult  is  often  aggravated  by  ending  the  line  with  an  insignificant  word,  as  well  as 
one  individable  from  its  successor — 

**  Your  subjects  all  have  fed,  by  Tirtne  of 
My  arm."  Maifs  Traffsdg,  Act  lY.  Be  9. 

Nothing  tends  to  weaken  versification  more  than  this  last  fault ;  we  may  observe  how 
Byron,  who  was  not  deficient  in  natural  energies,  by  his  adoption  of  it  as  a  smoothener, 
makes  his  dramatic  verse  drag  upon  the  ear,  and  his  less  vigorous  imitators  become 
intolerable  drawlers. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  corrupt  to  no  common 
degree :  few  of  their  works  were  published  during  their  life-time,  and  those  few  with 
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perfaapw  little  care  from  the  prompter's  copies.  We  have  seen  what  an  Augean  labour  it 
was  to  cleanse  Shakspeare's  text,  how  many  commentators  it  employed  and  exhausted. 
The  text  before  us^  by  reason  of  its  very  irregular  nature,  probably  suffered  still  more 
dis^gnration :  an  ignorant  printer,  or  incompetent  editor,  having  no  rule  to  guide  him, 
would  lop  off  redundancies  as  excrescences,  and  supply  words  which  he  thought  requisite, 
where  a  few  extra  syllables  in  a  line  seemed  of  little  account.  Prose  was  changed  into 
Tene,  verse  into  prose,  ad  libUum,  However,  after  making  all  allowances  on  this  score,  I 
dioold  be  disposed  to  say  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  rather  happy  modulators  at 
times^  than  understanding  melodists.  Ben  Jonson  had  opened  and  loosened  comedic 
numbers  before  them.  They  mingled  together,  if  we  must  not  say  jumbled,  different  laws 
of  metre,  because  it  is  easier  to  observe  by  turns,  several  laws  when  we  like,  than  any  one 
law  in  particular,  always.  Their  general  style  becomes  thus  for  the  most  part,  so  to  say, 
iroie»-6acbedf  full  of  ridges,  an  incessant  joggle  from  one  rut  to  another.  We  can,  indeed, 
by  dint  of  slurring,  condensing,  balancing,  misplacing  emphases,  and  other  means,  eke 
out  a  modulation  for  ahnost  all  of  their  lines;  but  their  lines  ought  rather  to  make 
Biodulation  for  us  ;  e.g, 

*"  The  buwt,  the  most  footboy-like,  without  respect" 

Seon^  Ladiff  Act  lY.  Se.  1. 

i  Tlu8  line  should  have  the  last  word  lopped  o£^  to  render  it  strict  metre ;  but  if  we 
accentuate  the  iw^lfih  syllable  and  slur  the  tix  syllables  preceding  it,  a  kind  of  modulation 
is  made  out,  though  no  music.  Not  that  these  works  are  deficient  in  passages  exquisitely 
musical ;  which,  however,  are  formed  rather  on  the  old  Shakspearean  model  than  their 
own:  PkUatler*8  description  of  his  Page,  BtUariOj  runs  with  the  very  sweetness  of  a 

rivulet: — 

"  I  have  a  boy, 
Sent  by  the  gods  I  hope,  to  this  intent, 
Mot  7«t  seen  In  the  ooort.    Hunting  the  hnek, 
I  iband  him  sitting  hj  a  fountain's  side, 
Of  wUeh  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  p^d  the  nymph  as  mnoh  again  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 
Of  many  several  flowers  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stock  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me ;  but  CTer  when  he  turned 
His  tender  eyes  upon  them,  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  fitce,  I  asked  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 
Leaving  him  to  the  merey  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots;  and  of  the  crystal  springs. 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thanked  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 
Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  ordered  thus, 
Express'd  his  grief:  and,  to  my  thoughts,  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wished :  so  that  methought  I  could 
Have  studied  it    I  gladly  entertained  him, 
Who  was  [as]  glad  to  foUow;  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept'* 
!  PkOaaUr,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

I 

'  Here  none  of  their  metrical  characteristics  are  prominent,  except  the  proneness  towards 
nneven  pauses.  Their  more  abstract  mental  characteristics  are  perceiveable  indeed — 
tender  sentiment  and  pathos. 

I  could  easily  imagine  a  fine  system  of  versification  founded  by  some  perfect  modulator 
Qpon  a  very  different  principle  from  the  square ;  upon  a  series  of  triangle*  for  example, 

j  lengthening  and  contracting  itself  in  turns  like  the  rhythm  of  an  Eolian  lyre,  now  slowly. 
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now  rapidly — a  swell  now,  now  a  swoon,  till  every  mood  of  thought  found  its  proper  echo 
in  the  metre.    Bat  such  a  style  of  modulation  is  the  last  perfection  of  human  language, 
which  none  has  ever  yet  reached,  perhaps  ever  will  reach.    Even  to  approach  it  demands 
much  more  consummate  skill  than  our  two  dramatists  possessed.    Their  peculiar  rhythm 
has  so  little  about  it  Eolian,  that  it  has  scarce  any  music  at  all  except  in  some  petted 
passages :  ease  is  not  music,  gracefulness  is  not  music,  smoothness — ^nay  suavity,  is  not 
music.    To  ensure  music,  lines  must  be  full  of  soimd,  or  mmndingnusj  which  results  from 
principles  in  diametrical  opposition  to  those  of  our  authors, — from,  single  endings,  even 
pauses,  sonorous  terminative  words,  sustained  tone,  and  regular  cadence  or  tread  of  the 
numbers.    Beverse  principles  are  useful  now  and  then  to  give  this  Bystem  variety,  and 
introduce  apt  discords,  the  resolution  of  which  back  agun  into  concord,  pleases  beyond 
imbroken  concord  itself    There  is  more  virtue  in  rhythm  than  it  has  credit  for,— a  virtue 
productive  of  secret  and  remote  effects,  perhaps  seldom  thought  ofl     Imagination  and 
passion  are  beyond  doubt  the  prime  constituents  of  poetry,  but  to  complete  its  distinct 
nature,  rhythm  would  seem  an  attribute,  however  subordinate,  little  less  useful  than  either. 
Thus  to  specialise  man*s  nature,  clay  unites  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  breath  ;  these 
nobler  adjuncts,  reason  and  life,  requiring  as  their  presence-room  the  harmonical  system  of 
parts,  called  human  form,  ere  they  can  render  themselves  apparent,  like  imagination  and 
passion  seekiog  the  rhythmical   form  of  language,  called  Song,  wherein  their  divine 
properties  might  be  rendered  more  manifest.     Without  rhythm, — that  is,  some  obvious 
law  of  successive  sounds,  strict  or  loose, — how  should  poetry  at  once  distinguish  itself  from 
Oratory,  Picturesque  History,  and  so  forth?    There  may  be  as  much  imagination  and 
passion  in  a  speech  from  Demosthenes  or  Livy,  as  in  one  from  Homer  or  Yiigil :  what 
except  the  degree  of  rhythm**  observed,  assigns  at  once  the  former  to  rhetorical  art^  and 
the  latter  to  poetical?    Qranted,  the  kind  of  imagination  and  passion  used  is  often  a 
sufficient  diBtinguisher,  apart  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  rhythm :  it  constitutes,  for 
example,  the  address  of  Brutus  after  Csesar^s  death  an  oration,  Antony's  an  oratorical-poetic 
harangue.    But  neither  kind  nor  measure  of  these  qualities  will  always  furnish  a  clear  test, 
nor  often  indeed  any :  Burke*s  speeches  are  not  poems,  yet  imaginative  and  impassioned  in 
the  poetical  kind ;  Bacon's  Essays  are  more  imaginative  than  half  the  works  produced  by 
professed  fancy-mongers,  yet  who  calls  these  Essaysf  poems,  except  as  a  compliment  or  a 
feat  of  logic  ?    Nevertheless,  rhythm  to  poetiy  is  like  day  to  man — ^the  perishable  form,  not 
part  of  the  essence  ;  strip  this  form  from  both,  and  they  will  both  remain  immortal  things. 
Bhythm  I  should  maintain  was  chiefly  valuable  as  an  inspirery  and  needful  to  the  poet 
rather  than  the  poem.      We  must  all  have  remarked  the  inspiring  nature  of  note- 
music — ^what  numberless  ideas,  visions,  emotions,  passions,  it  suggests ;  what  creators  it 
makes  us  1    Every  true  poet  has  a  sonff  in  his  mind,  the  notes  of  which,  little  as  they 
precede  his  thoughts — so  little  as  to  seem  simultaneous  with  them— do  precede,  suggest, 
and  inspire  many  of  these,  modify  and  beautify  them.    That  poet  who  has  none  of  this 
dumb  music  going  on  within  him,  will  neither  produce  any  by  his  versification,  nor  prove 
an  imaginative  or  impassioned  writer :  he  will  want  the  haimoniser  which  attunes  heart, 
and  mind,  and  soul,  the  mainspring  that  sets  them  in  movement  together.    Bhythm,  thus, 
as  an  enrapturer  6f  the  poet,  mediately  exalts  him  as  a  creator,  and  augments  all  his 
powers.    A  good  system  of  rhythm  becomes,  therefore,  momentous  both  for  its  own  sake 
to  the  reader,  and  because  it  is  the  poet's  latent  inspirer.    If  this  be  allowed,  choice  or 
change  of  rhythm  may  entail  important  consequences  to  our  National  Poetiy.    We  should 
not  therefore,  I  submit,  adopt  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  style,  tUl  its  superior  merits  are 
demonstrated.    Now,  a  Teutonesque  consonantal  language  like  ours,  will,  however  poUshed, 

•  Frote  has  its  rhythm,  bat  of  that  latent  description  not  recognisable,  tbongh  its  charm  peradventure  is,  hj  common 
ears.  Hence  I  nse  the  words  "  obyions**  and  "  degree."  Except  in  this  general  way,  hnman  powers  will,  I  fear,  demarcate 
the  lower  tnm  the  npper  flimament  as  soon  as  prose  ftom  poetry. 

t  Bacon  himself,  it  is  plain,  would  not  call  them  so,  when  he  pronounced  poetiy  "the  shadow  of  a  Ue,"  and  quotes 
with  mnch  complacent  one  of  the  Fathers  who  christened  it  "  vitmrn  deemonvm,** 


want  sufficient  melodiouBueaB, — ^not  simply  freedom,  or  ease,  or  smoothness,  bat  mune  :  in 
pftrticnlsr  does  our  blank  verse  want  tins  attribute,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who 
coDBiders  how  few  of  our  great  poets  besides  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  written  it  with 
strengtJL  free  from  x)ompous  rattle,  and  sweetness  from  drawL  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
to  my  sense,  have  not  done  so ;  their  style  is  seldom  vigorous  except  when  inflated,  nor 
often  melodious  without  being  somewhat  mawkish.  Besides,  their  most  characteristic  verse 
deserves  too  much  the  appellation  of  biank  doggerd^  and  reminds  us  of  Burletta  metre : — 

"Why  shOQld  he  shtke  at  aoundi^  that  Utm  In  a  amith'i  fiirge?" 

Chaiteetf  Act  Y.  Sc  i. 

This  is  precisely  the  grotesque  metre  of  "  Midas :  '^ — 

"  Am.  So,  9qaSn  T  well  met— I  flew  to  know  your  boslneei. 
Midat,  Whj»  Pan,  this  Pol  we  must  bring  down  on  hie  knees." 

Act  I.  Be  1. 

Butler,  who  admired  our  poets,  and  may  have  taken  a  hint  for  ^Hudibras**  from 
their  **  Knigbt  of  the  Bumiug  Pestle,*'  soarely  parodies  their  favourite  rhythm :  his  is  the 
same,  in  a  shorter  measure  : — 

"  Qooth  he,  my  love,  as  adamantine 
Aj  chains  of  destiny,  I  '11  maintain." 

Mftfwingfr  belongs  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  school,  but  was  a  better  artist,  and 
modulates  with  more  skill,  without  almost  any  music  in  his  verse  whatever :  just  as  a 
scientifical  pianist  can  run  correctly,  nay  harmoniously,  through  all  the  keys,  yet  produce  no 
melody.  His  verse  is  built  up  with  exquisite  colloquial  gusto,  one  pitch  above  prose.  His 
was  the  Musa  Pedatris,  and  he  himself  for  prosaic  temper,  as  well  as  development  of  deep 
feeling  and  dark  passion,  an  earlier  LUlo.  Fletcher  (to  judge  from  his  known  plays)  had 
a  fine  natural  ear,  but  fickle  taste,  and  hits  off,  by  a  sort  of  chance-medley,  beautiful 
modulationB  at  times,  when  he  lays  aside  his  mannerism.  If  Beaumont  by  his  judgment 
"checked  what  Fletcher  writ,"  (as  Pope  says  after  Langbaine  and  Aubrey,)  if  he  did 
indeed  check  that  mannerism,  his  death,  perhaps,  deprived  us  of  more  works  like 
''Fhilaster'*  and  the  ^Maid's  Tragedy ;"  very  little  of  it,  and  all  Fletcher's  sweetness 
concentrated,  appears  in  these  dramas. — ^I  submit  the  foregoing  remarks,  with  much 
deference,  to  critical  judgment  less  fsillible  than  mine  ;  but  have  stated  them  with 
frankness,  because  every  man  must  hold  opinions,  and  they  are  only  blameable,  however 
erroneous,  when  given  with  presumption. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  offer  a  few  promiscuous  observations  upon  some  of  our  authors' 
most  remarkable  works.  Their  five  master-pieces  have  been  noticed  already.  I  must 
nevertheless  quote  from  one  of  them,  the  celebrated  *^  picture,"  as  illustrating  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  best  style  of  sentiment  and  versification  conjoined :  Aspatia  deserted  by  her 
lover,  tells  her  maid  thus  to  delineate  in  a  piece  of  needlework  Ariadfie  forsaken  on  a 
desert  island:— 

"  Do  it  1^  me; 
Do  it  again,  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  yon  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wUd  island. 
Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now. 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the  wind, 
Wild  as  that  desert ;  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story.    Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  erer  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila  I    StriTS  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument;  and  the  trees  about  me, 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges;  and  behind  me 
Make  aU  a  desolation." 

Maicta  Tragedy^  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

Mr.  Campbell  remarks  of  Uiis  passive,  that  Aspatia's  **  fancy  takes  part  with  her  heart, 
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and  gives  its  sorrow  a  visionaiy  gracefulness."    His  just  observation  might  be  extended 
to  the  whole  character,  which  is  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  love-lorn  maiden.    Admirable  aa  are 
these  five  master-pieces,  perhaps  the  "  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  "  exceeds  them  in  one 
particula]>— dramatical  (distinguished  from  theatrical)  merits    It  is  composed  with  an  art 
almost  equal  to  Ben  Jonson's ;  with  nativer  and  mellower  humour,  though  less  caustic 
The  characters  are  depicted  forcibly  and  naturally,  and  consistently,  from  first  to  last : 
none  by  Shakspeare  are  better  sustained  than  those  of  the  Citizen  and  his  Wife,  who 
patronise  a  play  in  the  plenitude  of  purse-pride,  and  insist  on  their  shopman  Ralph  being 
let  to  perform  the  chief  part,  to  cut  every  Gk)rdian  knot  like  an  Alexander  the  Great^ 
and  to  come  forward  as  a  "  Dominus-do-all "  whenever  they  please  to  see  him.    It  combines 
two  dififerent  satires — ^against  citizen-ignorance  and  preposterous  chivahy — ^into  one  plot, 
yet  keeps  them  distinct  throughout.    Butler  must  have  owed  as  much  to  the  "  Elnight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle "  as  this  did  to  "  Don  Quixote."    It  is  the  first  regular  Mock-Heroic 
play  in  our  language. 

Amongst  the  other  dramas  I  can  discern  none  of  like  solid  composition  and  sound 
humour  to  what  this  piece  exhibits,  unless  it  be  ''The  Scornful  Lady."  Judging  frt>m 
internal  evidence,  both  these  comedies  appear  to  be  written  for  the  most  part  by  one  hand, 
and  that  not  the  hand  of  Fletcher,  if  we  take  our  idea  of  his  style  from  his  known 
productions.  I  should  therefore  ffuess  these  two  works  by  Beaumont  chiefly.  The  latter 
was  once  very  popular :  I  suspect  it  to  have  been  a  mine  of  valuable  hints  to  various 
plagiarists.  Addison,  as  he  himself  confessed,  took  his  character  of  VeRum  in  the 
<<  Drummer  "  frt>m  SavU  in  this  play.  Swift*s  humorous  notion  of  spendthrifts  stretching 
a  Will  to  suit  their  desires  (see  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,")  is  precisely  similar  to  Ttntng  Lovdeas^* 
interpretation  for  like  purposes  of  his  brother's  living  testament  (Act  L  Scene  2). 
Bonifac^B  encomium  upon  AU^  in  the  ''Beaux  Stratagem,"  seems,  as  Farquhar  was  a 
notorious  imitator  of  our  poets,  inspired  by  Yowng  Lovdess^s  upon  the  same  beverage : — 

"  Widow.  Bat,  1117  tweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  to  thifl. 
And  clothes  th«t  they  muBt  look  for? 

Tamg  Lovele$a.  In  this  short  aentenoe  '  ale '  is  all  included ; 
Heat,  drink,  and  cloth.  *  • 

Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  solely." 

Sec  Ac.  Act  lY.    Be.  2. 

Nat  Lee*s  celebrated  interjection — "  Then  he  would  talk,  good  gods !  how  he  would 
talk !  "  is  almost  identical  with  the  Elder  LovelessV 


"  The  wittiest  lltUe  varlet  [    It  wonld  talk. 
Lord  I  how  it  talked !  *'  Act  IV.  So.  1. 


Massinger's  still  more  famous  "  Kiss  close  1 "  occurs  in  Act  II.,  Sc.  2.  So  many  coin- 
cidences suggest  the  belief  of  plagiarisms,  if  they  do  not  establish  it.  As  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  let  me  cite  another  coincidence  between  Pope  and  Fletcher,  not  to  my  knowledge 
pointed  out  before.    Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  has  the  well-known  line — 

"  An  honest  man 's  the  nohlest  work  of  Ood." 

Fletcher,  in  his  poem  on  "  An  Honest  Man's  Fortune,"  gave  the  same  criterion  for  human 
perfection — 

"  Man  is  his  own  star;  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man." 

This  poem  contains  many  beautiful  expressions  and  elevated  thoughts,  among  which  latter 
I  cannot  place  the  abovenaaid  aphorism  :  if  Pope  stole,  he  should  have  improved  it,  for  it  is 
false,  and  degrading  to  man,  derogatory  to  God.  An  honest  man  is  no  more  the  noblest 
work  of  God  than  an  honest  book  is  the  noblest  of  a  writer :  an  honest  oMe  book  is  nobler 
than  a  duU  book  were  it  ever  so  honest,  and  Aristides  nobler  with  the  genius  of  a  Homer 
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or  the  wisdom  of  a  Solon  than  Aiistides  with  a  clown's  ignorance  or  a  blockhead's  under- 
standing,   fletcher  came  nearer  the  truth  elsewhere — 

**  An  bonest  wise  man  1b  a  prlnoe's  mate.*'— THiMiyA  of  Love.    So.  2. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  Earquhar  took  his  '^  Inconstant"  from  Fletcher's  "  Wildgoose 
Ghaee^"  a  production  which  responds  well  to  its  name,  being  a  wild-witted,  mercurial 
oomedy,  the  scenes  running  awaj  after  one  another  with  agreeable  swiftness.  Various 
parts  of  the  ^  Humorous  lieutenant"  are  well  written,  but  the  character  that  gives  name 
to  the  play  is  somewhat  fantastic  and  exaggerated — LucuUus's  soldier  in  masquerade : 
CeUa  has  more  natural  spirit,  and  completes  herself  as  a  portrait  of  hot-brained,  high-souled 
Devotedness  without  caricature.*  ^Monsieur  Thomas,"  ^The  Chances,"  ^Bule  a  Wife 
and  Have  a  Wife,"  are  dramas  which  will  keep  a  careless  temper  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
exhilaration,  and  a  fastidious  one  in  a  state  of  as  perpetual  regret  that  so  much  vis  camiea 
bad  been  frittered  away  instead  of  rendered  more  effective  by  compactness.  This  indeed 
we  might  pronounce  of  almost  all  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedies ;  they  appear 
scratched  off  each  with  the  same  unmended  pen,  wonderful  for  rough  draughts,  but 
requiring  to  be  every  one  re-written — provisional  pieces,  like  Shakspeare's  first  ^  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  not  finished  plays  like  his  second.  La  Writ  in  "  The  Little  French 
Lawyer,"  seems  a  character  naturally  conceived,  extravagantly  developed  :  the  pettifogger, 
from  hap-hazard  success  as  a  combatant  setting  up  as  a  duelUst,  has  many  a  real  prototype, 
but  to  represent  him  insane  is  not  to  show  him  in&tuated.  '^The  Spanish  Curate" 
compriseB  several  characters— jSar^tM  a  covetous  lawyer,  Lopez  the  curate,  Diego  his 
sexton— of  dear  outUne  and  skilful  contexture ;  if  less  striking  than  those  of  ^  Bule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,"  they  are,  I  think,  less  over-strained :  it  may  perhaps  on  the  whole 
be  numbered  amongst  our  author's  wittiest  comedies.  Mr.  TTi>^^Utp  observes  that  Congreve 
borrowed  the  under-plot  of  his  ^Old  Bachelor"  from  that  of  Bartolus  and  his  Wife, 
^  without  by  any  means  equalling  it."  Most  critics  have  ranked  ^  The  Elder  Brother  "  as  a 
first-rate  effort^  some  have  found  it  very  elegant  and  poetical ;  I  fear  to  say  the  reader  will 
find  it  more  than  tolerable.  Dryden's  "Cymon  and  Iphigenia"  resembles  it  in  plot; 
Cibber  composed  his  *^  Love  Makes  a  Man "  out  of  it  and  *'  The  Custom  of  the  Coimtry," 
which  latter  has  been  also  given  much  applause  by  classical  taste,  and  therefore  can  dispense 
wiih.  my  scantier  tribute.  No  one  vaunts  its  decorousnees,  except  Lovelace,  who  considers 
it  as  fit  reading  for  a  college  of  Seraphic  Doctors : 


**  Vleir  h€ra  a  loose  fhongbt  said  with  tneh  a  gnob, 
Minarra  might  bare  ipoken  in  Venui*  Ikee; 
80  well  dlBgoiaed  that  'twaa  ooocelred  by  none. 
But  Cnpid  had  Diana's  linen  on." 

-Bondnca"— "Wit  without  Money"— "The  Beggars'  Bush"— "The  Loyal  Subject"— 
** Bollo,  or  the  Bloody  Brother" — "  Women  Pleased  " — ^may  be  cited  as  works  of  particular 
merit.  Amidst  much  rant  and  flutter, "  Bonduca "  contains  some  fine  poetry ;  amidst  a 
mob  of  imdistlngaishable,  over-drawn  characters,  one  good  one — Cfarataeh — ^whose  name  the 
drama  should  rather  assume,  as  he  is  the  chief  personage,  and  his  actions  form  the  chief 
subject.  I  cannot  resist  giving  here  firom  this  work  probably  the  sublimest  effort  of 
poetical  imagination  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  Suetonitu  addresses  his  soldiers  before 
battle— 

**  The  gods  of  Borne  fight  tor  ye;  lond  Fame  ealla  j^. 
Pitched  on  the  topUes  ApenmM^  and  blows 
To  an  the  nnder-worid,  all  nations, 
The  seas  and  nnf^nented  deserts,  where  the  snow  dwells 
Wakens  the  mined  monuments,  and  there 
Where  nothing  bnt  eternal  deatii  and  sleep  is, 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues.'*  Act  III.    8c  2. 

*  I  bad  no  eontpcd  OTer  the  text  of  these  volumes,  which  were  printed  ftom  Weber's  edition,  bnt  several  passages  of 

*Tfae  Hnmoroiui  Lieutenant,"  given  in  italics,  were  taken  from  the  Bev.  A.  Dyce's  edlti<m  of  it,  under  another  name, 

"  Ucmecrios  and  Enanthe,"  published  by  Bodd,  1880. 
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We  may  observe  how  the  mnfiic  of  this  passage  is  marred  by  that  heretical  rhythm  in 
two  lines  (fourth  and  sixth),  against  which  I  ventured  a  protest  Mr.  Campbell  commends 
''The  Double  Marriage,*'  and  describes  Juliana,  the  heroine,  as  ''a  fine  idol  of  imagination^ 
rather  than  a  probable  type  of  nature."  Her  self-sacrifice  approaches  yet  nearer  to  idiotism, 
and  her  humble-mindedness  to  meanness,  than  these  qualities  of  our  authors*  idols  do 
generally :  they  seldom  make  me,  so  much  as  I  should  wish,  a  worshipper.  He  quotes, 
also,  the  scene  from  "  Bollo,"  of  Edith  pleading  for  her  father*s  life  ;  and  Charles  Lamb, 
that  of  her  revenge  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  am  frugal  in  panegyric,  these  references  to 
abler,  as  well  as  more  liberal  judges,  will  supply  the  defect.  "  Wit  without  Money  "  has 
a  solid,  fieaumontesque  air  ;  "The  Loyal  Subject,**  a  Fletcher-like  freedom,  with  some 
vigour,  and  more  exaggeration.*  In  "  The  Beggars*  Bush,**  a  play  of  too  melodramatic  a 
cast,  we  find  Thieves*  gibberish,  or  Newgate  cant,  introduced.  Skakspeare  has  been  deemed 
part-author,  with  Fletcher,  of  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  from  a  superiority  to  Fletcher's 
usual  style,  and  a  resemblance  to  Shakspeare*s.  Imitation  of  the  latter  poet  by  the  former 
might  account  in  some  degree  for  both  these  facts,  if  such :  a  lower  artist  imitating  a 
higher,  will  often  surpass  himself ;  he  makes  a  greater  efibrt^  and  has  a  nobler  model,  than 
usual  The  other  Fine  Arts  ofier  frequent  examples  of  this.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  also, 
that  Shakspeare  may  have  contributed  towards  ''  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen : "  not  only  are 
several  speeches  (vide  Act  Y.  sc.  1,  2,  3)  after  his  "  enormous  **  style  of  conception,  but  his 
enormous  style  of  handling  or  versification,  so  difiTerent  from  Fletcher's.  Palamon  suppli- 
cates the  statue  of  Mars : — 

"  O  great  ODrraetor  of  aiormoiM  times, 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  itatea,  thon  grand  dedder 
Of  dxutj  and  old  tiflea,  that  heal'tt  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  stck,  and  carest  the  world 
O'  the  plarlay  of  people ;  I  do  take 
Thy  Blgna  aoapieiooalj,  and  In  thy  name 
To  my  deaign  march  boldly.    Letnagol"  ActV.    Se.  1. 

**  Thon  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  haat  tan'd 
Green  Neptnne  Into  pnrple;  [whose  approach] 
Comets  pro-warn;  whose  haroek  In  vast  field 
Unearthed  sknlls  proclaim ;  whose  breath  blows  down 
The  teeming  Geres'  foyxon ;  who  dost  pinek 
With  hand  omnipotent  fit>m  Ibrth  blue  donds 
The  mason'd  turrets ;  that  both  mak'st  and  break' st 
The  stony  girths  of  dtleii ;  me  thy  pupil, 
Youngest  follower  of  thy  dram,  instract  this  day 
With  military  skiU,  that  to  thy  laud 
I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 
Be  styled  the  lord  o*  the  day !    Oive  me,  great  Mars, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleasure !  **  Act  Y .    Be.  1. 

In  "The  Wife  for  a  Month,*'  Naples  is  called  an  idand,  which  paraUels  the  maritime 
Bohemia  of  Shakspeare.  I  have  nothing  better  to  say,  yet  perhaps  this  is  enough,  of 
«  The  Nice  Valour,"  than  that  it  contains  a  sentimental  Sonff  which  suggested  Milton's 
Penseroso— "Hence,  all  you  vain  delights,"  &c.  This  song  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of 
the  valetudinarian  interestingness,  the  delicateness  implying  want  of  perfect  wholesomeness, 
which  hangs  about  all  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  more  serious  productions.  Certain  of  their 
Lyrics  are  very  good,  especially  the  Anacreontic.  "  God  Lyaeus  ever  young  "  in  "  Valen- 
tinian,"  breathes  a  fine  spirit  of  Bacchanalian  enthusiasm.  But  the  string  our  lyrists 
touched  most  often,  was  that  which,  like  the  Teian  bard's,  "responded  love  ; "  and  which 
often  did  so  with  exquisite  sweetness — 

"  The  Tery  twang  of  Cupid's  bow  sung  to  it," 

*  This  pUy  contains  a  singular  anticipation :  the  Scene  is  at  Hooeow,  and  an  AneiaU  observer— 

"  This  dty  would  make  a  manrellous  fine  bonfire, 
*Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no  fellow.**  Act  I.    Se.  & 

Pope  "stole  wisely"  a  remarkable  idea  concerning  the  transformation  of  Maids,  in  hU  "Rape  of  the  Lock.'  from 
Act  IV.  8c.  9. 
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Indeed,  throughout  their  worics,  "Venus  the  Yictorioua*'  seems  to  have  been  the  battle- 
word  on  which  they  relied,  rather  than  '' Hercules  the  Invincible/'  though  not  always  as 
sncceasfully  as  Caeaar. 

Of  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess*'  it  is  great  praise  to  say  that  Milton  borrowed 
many  of  its  thoughts  and  much  of  its  fable  for  his  "  Comus."  True,  those  thoughts  thus 
trmmferred,  frequently  resemble  motes  in  the  sunbeams,  themselves  futile  particles, 
glittering  with  a  radiance  not  their  own«  I  must  again  dissent  from  the  Historian  of 
fioropean  literatore  when  he  rates  the  lyric  parts  of  Fletcher's  poem  so  near  those 
of  Milton's,  nor  can  I.  agree  with  him  when  he  ranks  the  entire  below  "The  Sad 
Shepherd**  of  Ben  Jonson.    Yet  the  lyric  parts  do  contain  some,  and  the  un-lyric  numerous 


Fletcher's  -volubility  is  against  more  than  his  metre :  he  seems  often  to  throw  his  words 
at  thoughts  in  the  hope  of  hitting  them  off  by  hazard,  but  he  misses  them  altogether.  His 
light-headed  shafts  £sJl  short  of  their  mark.  When  they  do  touch,  however,  it  is  with  the 
irradiating  effect  if  not  the  force  of  thunderbolts :  this  has  an  inexpressible  charm.  After 
all  we  have  heard  of  "  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a  fine  English  Pastoral  Drama  remains 
to  be  wntten.  That  such  a  work  has  not  yet  been  produced  among  a  people  so  agricultural, 
so  devoted  to  rural  pleasures,  pursuits,  and  residence,  is  singular  enough.  It  should  little 
surprise  us  if  the  Italians,  a  town-loving  people,  had  produced  no  "Pastor  Fido"  or 
<*  Aminta,**  and  if  Fletcher's  representation  of  Sylvan  Ufe  in  the  above  poem  had  excelled 
these  works  more  than  I  believe  it  does. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  caught  one  deep  truth  of  nature, — ^their  women 
are  either  far  more  angelical  or  diabolical  than  their  men.  They  have  also  delineated 
women  much  better, — a  mark,  by  the  bye,  of  their  feminine  genius,  if  we  must  not  call  it 
effeminate  or  feeble.  Lamb  pronounces  OrdeUa  "  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  female  heroic 
character,  next  to  Calantha  in  'The  Broken  Heart'  of  Ford,  that  has  been  embodied 
in  fiction ;  **  and  her  self-immolation  ("  Thidtry  <uid  Theodoret,"  Act  lY.  sc.  1),  as  "  the 
finest  scene  in  Fletcher."  Aspatia^  in  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  will  probably  interest  the 
sentimental  more,  though  we  almost  despise  her  abject  faithfulness  to  AmirUor,  who  has 
jilted  her.  Euphraaicij  disguised  as  a  boy,  BeUario,  in  "  Philaster,"  is  our  authors'  prettiest 
and  happiest  exemplification  of  their  favourite  passion, — Clove's  devotion.  This  character 
resembles  closely  Veramour  in  "The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,"  and  Aicanio  in  "The 
Spanish  Curate." 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  struck  me  on  a  hurried  review  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher| 
read  desultorily  long  before  without  any  object  either  critical  or  editorial. 


POSnSCRIPT.— The  task  which  I  undertook  with  reluctance,  I  have  executed  with  solici- 
tude. But  it  came  upon  me  at  so  late  a  period,  and  found  me  so  unprovided  in  materials, 
save  those  which  casual  reflection  and  most  superficial  research  had  brought  together  during 
my  indolent  literary  hours,  that  a  few  weeks'  care  can  have  accomplished  little  deserving 
acceptance.  I  will  not  oflfer  other  excuses,  because  energies  are  scarce  worth  the  name,  if 
unequal  to  carry  us  over  fortuitous  obstacles  as  well  as  the  route  itsel£  How  it  should 
have  fallen  upon  me  to  attempt  standing  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Southey,  though  without  any  idea 
of  filling  it^  is  only  conjecturable  from  the  possible  dread  which  abler  and  better-known  writers 
than  I  am  may  have  had,  lest  comparison  with  hiTn  might  disserve  them.  Such  a  comparison 
is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  substitute  like  me,  who  have  no  pretensions  whatever  as  a 
critic,  except  earnest  desire  for  truth,  and  determination  to  speak  it.  Should  disappoint- 
ment at  the  change  of  Prefacers  occasion  my  effort  to  be  received  with  still  greater  severity 
than  it  merits,  I  shall  yet  enjoy  the  mournful  consolation  of  having  done  my  uttennost 
under  very  un&vourable  circumstances. 
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SHIRLEY'S  PREFACE. 


TO     THE     READER. 


FBBVIZXD  TO  THB  FOLIO  OF  1647. 

Poetry  is  the  child  of  n&ture,  which,  regulated  and  made  beautiful  by  art,  presenteth 
the  most  harmonious  of  all  other  compositions ;  among  which  (if  we  rightly  consider)  the 
dramatical  is  the  most  absolute,  in  regard  of  those  transcendent  abilities  which  should 
wait  upon  the  composer ;  who  must  have  more  than  the  instruction  of  libraries  (which  of 
itself  is  but  a  cold  contemplatiye  knowledge),  there  being  required  in  him  a  soul  miracu- 
lously knowing  and  conversing  with  all  mankind,  enabling  him  to  express  not  only  the 
phlegm  and  folly  of  thicknakinned  men,  but  the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  wise,  the  air 
and  insinuations  of  the  court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  soldier,  the  virtues  and 
passions  of  every  noble  condition — nay,  the  counsels  and  characters  of  the  greatest  princes. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  vast  comprehension,  and  hath  not  happened  in  many  ages.  Be 
it  then  remembered,  to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all  these  are  demonstrative  and  met  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whom  but  to  mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  all  former  names, 
and  benight  posterity ;  this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monument  of  the 
scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced,  and  must  live,  not  only  the  crown  and 
sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  ^  other  nations  and  languages  :  for,  it  may 
be  boldly  averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this  paper  in  all  the  lines,  this  being 
the  authentic  wit  that  made  BlackMars  an  academy,  where  the  three  hours*  spectacle, 
while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually  of  more  advantage  to  the 
hopeful  young  heir  than  a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
governing  monsieur  or  signer  to  boot ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  young  spirits  of 
the  time,  whose  birth  and  quality  made  them  impatient  of  the  sourer  ways  of  education, 
have,  from  the  attentive  hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of  wit  and  carriage  of  the 
most  severely-employed  students,  while  these  recreations  were  digested  into  rules,  and  the 
very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  many  passable  discoursing  dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good 
credit  upon  the  bare  stock  of  two  or  three  of  these  single  scenes ! 

And  now,  reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so  much  out-acted, 
congratulate  thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of  the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to 
read  these  inimitable  plays,  to  dwell  and  converse  in  these  inmiortal  groves,  which  were 
only  showed  our  fathers  in  a  conjuring-glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  represented ;  the 
landscape  is  now  brought  home  by  this  optic,  and  the  press,  thought  too  pregnant  before, 
shall  be  now  looked  upon  as  greatest  benefactor  to  EngUshmen,  that  must  acknowledge  all 
the  felicity  of  wit  and  words  to  this  derivation. 

You  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such  insinuating 
degrees,  that  you  shall  not  choose  but  consent  and  go  along  with  them,  finding  yourself  at 
last  grown  insensibly  the  very  same  person  you  read ;  and  then  stand  admiring  the  subtile 
tracks  of  your  engagement.  Fall  on  a  scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  believe  the  writers 
could  have  the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for  another  passion  ;  peruse  a  scene  of  manly 
rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  same  hands ;  but  both  are 
so  excellently  wrought,  you  must  confess  none  but  the  same  hands  could  work  them. 

Would  thy  melancholy  have  a  cure  ?  thou  shalt  laugh  at  Democritus  himself,  and  but 
reading  one  piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  exalted  fancy  in  Mysium ;  and,  when  thou 
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art  nek  of  this  cure,  (for  the  excess  of  delight  maj  too  mach  dilate  thy  soul,)  thou  shalt 
meet  almost  in  every  leaf  a  soft  purling  passion  or  spring  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully  wrought 
high  by  the  tears  of  innocence  and  wronged  lovers,  it  shall  persuade  thy  eyes  to  weep  into 
the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  they  contribute  to  their  own  ruins. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  copies ;  but  let  the  ingenuous  reader  peruse 
them,  and  he  wiU  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their  own  worth,  that  they  need  not  come 
into  the  world  with  a  trumpet,  since  any  one  of  these  incomparable  pieces,  well  understood, 
will  prove  a  pre&ce  to  the  rest ;  and  if  the  reader  can  taste  the  best  wit  ever  trod  our 
Kngliah  stagtf,  he  wiU  be  forced  himself  to  become  a  breathing  panegyric  to  them  alL 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  longer,  be  as  capricious  and  sick-brained  as  ignorance  and 
maliee  can  make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified ;  or  be  as  healthful  as  the  inward  calm  of  an 
h<Hie8t  hearty  learning,  and  temper,  can  state  thy  disposition,  yet  this  book  may  be  thy 
fintonate  concernment  and  companion. 

It  IS  not  so  remote  in  time  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember  these  authors ;  and 
some,  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon  every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent, 
to  talk  a  comedy.  He  must  be  a  bold  man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives :  what 
I  have  to  say  ia,  we  have  the  precious  remains  ;  and,  as  the  wisest  contemporaries 
aoknowleged  they  lived  a  mirade,  I  am  very  confident  this  volume  cannot  die  without  one. 

What  more  spedaUy  concerns  these  authors  and  their  works,  is  told  thee  by  another 
hand,  in  the  following  I^istle  of  the  Stationer  to  the  Beaders. 

Farewell :  read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  understanding ;  this  book  will  create  a  clear 
one  in  thee  ;  and  when  thou  hast  considered  thy  purchase,  thou  wilt  call  the  price  of  it  a 
charity  to  thyself  and  at  the  same  time,  forgive 


Thy  fiiend,  and  these  authors*  humble  admirer. 


JAMES  SHIRLEY. 
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F&EFIXKD  TO  THE  WOUO  OF  1679. 
COURTSDUS  BBADBBy 

Tbe  first  edition  of  these  plays  in  this  volume  having  found  that  acceptance  as 
to  give  us  encouragement  to  make  a  second  impression,  we  were  very  desirous  they  might 
come  forth  as  correct  as  might  be.  And  we  were  very  opportunely  informed  of  a  copy 
wliich  an  ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman  had  taken  the  pains,  or  rather  the  pleasure,  to 
read  over ;  wherein  he  had  all  along  corrected  several  faults,  some  very  gross,  which  had 
crept  in  by  the  frequent  imprinting  of  them :  his  corrections  were  the  more  to  be  valued, 
because  he  had  an  intimacy  with  both  our  authors,  and  had  been  a  spectator  of  most  of  them 
when  they  were  acted  in  their  life-time.  Thie^  therefore,  we  resolved  to  purchase  at  any 
rate,  and,  accordingly,  with  no  small  cost,  obtained  it.  From  the  same  hand  also  we  received 
several  prologues  and  epilogues,  with  the  songs  appertaining  to  each  play,  which  were  not 
in  the  former  editi<»i,  but  are  now  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  Besides,  in  this  edition 
you  have  the  addition  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen  plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which 
we  have  taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of  quarto  in  this  volume,  which, 
for  distinction  sake,  are  marked  with  a  star  in  the  catalogue  of  them  facing  the  first  page  of 
the  book.  And  whereas  in  several  of  the  plays  there  were  wanting  the  names  of  the  persons 
represented  therein,  in  this  edition  you  have  them  all  prefixed,  with  their  qualities,  which 
will  be  a  great  ease  to  the  reader.  Thus,  every  way  perfect  and  complete,  have  you  all, 
both  tragedies  and  comedies,  that  were  ever  writ  by  our  authors^  a  pair  of  the  greatest  wits 
and  most  ingenious  poets  of  their  age  ;  from  whose  worth  we  should  but  detract  by  our  most 
studied  commendations. 

If  our  care  and  endeavours  to  do  our  authors  rights  in  an  incorrupt  and  genuine  edition 
of  their  works,  and  thereby  to  gratify  and  oblige  the  reader,  be  but  requited  with  a 
suitable  entertainment,  we  shall  be  encouraged  to  bring  Ben  Jodschi^s  two  volumes  into 
one,  and  publish  them  in  this  form,  and  also  to  reprint  old  Shakspeare ;  both  which  are 
designed  by 

Yours,  ready  to  serve  you, 

JOHN  MARTYN, 
HENRY  HERRINGMAN, 
RICHARD  MARIOT. 
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ON  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER  AND  HIS  WORKS, 
Nevtr  b^ore  published. 

To  flatter  living  fools  is  easy  sleight, 

But  hardy  to  do  the  living-dead  men  right. 

To  praise  a  landed  lord  is  gainful  art ; 

But  thankless  to  pay  tribute  to  desert. 

This  should  have  been  my  task  :  I  had  intent 

To  bring  my  rubbish  to  thy  monument, 

To  stop  some  crannies  there,  but  that  I  found 

No  need  of  least  repair  ;  all  firm  and  sound. 

Thy  well-built  fame  doth  still  itself  advance 

Above  the  world's  mad  zeal  and  ignorance. 

Though  thou  diedst  not  possess'd  of  that  same  pelf. 

Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth ; 

Yet  thou  hast  left  unto  the  times  so  great 

A  legacy,  a  treasure  so  complete. 

That  'twill  be  hard,  I  fear,  to  prove  thy  will : 

Men  will  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  still. 

How  so  vast  sums  of  wit  were  left  behind  ; 

And  yet  nor  debts,  nor  sharers,  they  can  find. 

Twas  the  kind  providence  of  Fate  to  lock 

8ome  of  this  treasure  up  ;  and  keep  a  stock 

For  a  reserve  until  these  sullen  days ; 

When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  bays 

That  crown  the  head  of  merit.    But  now  he. 

Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rich  and  free. 

But  there's  a  caveat  enter'd  by  command. 

None  should  pretend,  but  those  can  understand. 

HENBY    MOODY,   BART. 


ON  MR.  FLETCHER'S  WORKS. 

Though  poets  have  a  license  which  they  use 
As  the  ancient  privilege  of  their  free  muse. 
Yet  whether  this  be  leave  enough  for  me 
To  write,  great  bard,  an  eulogy  for  thee, 
Or  whether  to  conmiend  thy  work,  will  stand 
Both  with  the  laws  of  verse  and  of  the  land. 
Were  to  put  doubts  might  raise  a  discontent 

Between  the  muses  and  the . 

I'll  none  of  that :  There's  desperate  wits  that  be 
(As  their  immortal  laurel)  thunder-free  ; 
Whose  personal  virtues,  'bove  tlie  laws  of  fatOi 
Supply  the  room  of  personal  estate ; 
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And  thus  enfranchised,  safely  may  rehearse. 
Rapt  in  a  lofty  strain,  their  own  neck-verse. 
For  he  that  gives  the  bays  to  thee,  must  then 
First  take  it  from  the  military  men  ; 
He  must  untriumph  conquests,  bid  'em  stand. 
Question  the  strength  of  their  victorious  hand  ; 
He  must  act  new  things,  or  go  near  the  sin. 
Reader,  as  near  as  you  and  I  have  been  ; 
He  must  be  that  which  he  that  tries  will  swear 
It  is  not  good  being  so  another  year. 

And  now  that  thy  great  name  I've  brought  to  this. 
To  do  it  honour  is  to  do  amiss. 
What's  to  be  done  to  those  that  shall  refuse 
To  celebrate,  great  soul,  thy  noble  muse  f 
Shall  the  poor  state  of  all  those  wandering  things 
Thy  stage  once  raised  to  emperors  and  kings  ; 
Shall  rigid  forfeitures,  that  reach  our  heirs, 
Of  things  that  only  fill  with  cares  and  fears  ; 
Shall  the  privation  of  a  friendless  life. 
Made  up  of  contradictions  and  strife  ; 
Shall  he  be  entity  would  antedate 
His  own  poor  name  and  thine  annihilate  t 
Shall  these  be  judgments  great  enough  for  one 
That  dares  not  write  thee  an  encomion  I 

Then  where  am  1 1  But  now  I've  thought  upon't, 
ril  praise  thee  more  than  all  have  ventured  on't. 
rU  take  thy  noble  work,  and,  like  the  trade 
Where,  for  a  heap  of  salt,  pure  gold  is  laid, 
ril  lay  thy  volume,  that  huge  tome  of  wit, 
About  in  ladies'  closets  where  they  sit 
Enthroned  in  their  own  wills,  and,  if  she  be 
A  laic  sister,  she'll  strait  fly  to  thee ; 
But,  if  a  holy  habit  she  have  on, 
Or  be  some  novice,  she'll  scarce  look  upon 
Thy  lines  at  first ;  but  watch  her  then  a  while. 
And  you  shall  see  her  steal  a  gentle  smile 
Upon  thy  title,  put  thee  nearer  yet. 
Breathe  on  thy  lines  a  whisper,  and  then  set 
Her  voice  up  to  the  measures  :  then  begin 
To  bless  the  hour  and  happy  state  she's  in : 
Now  she  lays  by  her  characters,  and  looks 
With  a  stem  eye  on  all  her  pretty  books. 
She's  now  thy  votaress,  and  the  just  crown 
She  brings  thee  with  it  is  worth  half  the  town. 

I'll  send  thee  to  the  army ;  they  that  fight 
Will  read  thy  tragedies  with  some  delight, 
Be  all  thy  reformadoes,  fancy  scars. 
And  pay  too  in  thy  speculative  wars. 

I'll  send  thy  comic  scenes  to  some  of  those 
That  for  a  great  while  have  play'd  fast  and  loose  ; 
New  universalists,  by  changing  shapes. 
Have  made  with  wit  and  fortune  fair  escapes. 

Then  shall  the  country,  that  poor  tennis-ball 
Of  angry  fate,  receive  thy  pastorall. 
And  from  it  leam  those  melancholy  strains 
Fed  the  afflicted  souls  of  primitive  swains. 
Thus  the  whole  world  to  reverence  will  flock 
Thy  tragic  buskin  and  thy  comic  sock : 
And  winged  Fame  unto  posterity 
Transmit  but  only  two,  Uiis  age  and  thee. 

THOMAS   PZTTOir. 

Agrieola  An^UhCanUamu, 
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OR  THE  WORKS  OP  THE  M06T  EXCELLENT  DRAMATIC  POET,  MR  JOHN  PLETCHSR, 

if  ever  h^cre  printed. 

Hail,  Fletcher !  welcome  to  the  world's  g^reat  stage  ; 

For  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 

In  thy  whole  works,  and  may  th'  impression  call 

The  pretor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all ; 

Both  to  the  people,  and  the  lords  that  sway 

That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lords  obey. 

And  what's  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invite 

But  moves  on  two  poles,  profit  and  delight  f 

Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest. 

When  eveiy  one  is  tickled  with  a  jest. 

And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  to  subdue 

A  melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew. 

And  though  upon  the  bye,  to  his  designs, 

The  native  may  learn  ^glish  from  hu  lines. 

And  th'  alien,  if  he  can  but  construe  it. 

May  here  be  made  free  denison  of  wit. 

But  his  main  end  does  drooping  Virtue  raise, 

And  crowns  her  beauty  with  eternal  bays ; 

In  scenes  where  she  inflames  the  frozen  soul, 

While  Vice  (her  paint  wash'd  off)  appears  so  foul, 

She  must  this  blessed  isle  and  Europe  leave. 

And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  globe  deceive  ; 

Or  hide  her  bludies  on  the  Afric  shore, 

like  Marius,  but  ne'er  rise  to  triumph  more ; 

That  honour  is  resign'd  to  Fletcher's  fame  ; 

Add  to  his  trophies,  that  a  poet's  name 

(Late  grown  as  odious  to  our  modem  states. 

As  that  of  King  to  Rome)  he  vindicates 

From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon't  by  those 

Which  only  are  inspired  to  lie  in  prose. 

And,  by  the  court  of  muses  be't  decreed. 
What  graces  spring  from  poesy's  richer  seed. 
When  we  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaim'd. 
As  all,  that's  royal,  is  when  CsBsar's  named. 

ROBERT    STAPYLTOK,    KKT. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MT  MOST  HONOURED  KIKSMAJ^,  MR.  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

ni  not  pronounce  how  strong  and  clean  thou  writes. 
Nor  by  what  new  hard  rules  thou  took'st  thy  flights, 
Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine. 
Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine ; 
But  this  I'll  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep, 
At  once  thou  mak'st  us  blush,  rejoice,  and  weep. 
Great  father  Jonson  bow'd  himself,  when  he 
(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd,  '  he  envied  thee.' 
Were  thy  Mardonius  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 
Strife  for  his  sword  than  all  Achilles  wore ; 
Such  wise  just  rage,  had  he  been  lately  tried. 
My  life  on't  he  had  been  o'  th'  better  side ; 
And,  where  he  found  false  odds,  (through  gold  or  sloth) 
There  brave  Mardonius  would  have  beat  them  both. 
Behold,  here's  Fletcher  too  1  the  world  ne'er  knew 
Two  potent  wits  co-operate,  till  you  ; 
For  still  your  fancies  are  so  woVn  and  knit, 
"Twas  Francis  Fletcher,  or  John  Beaumont  writ, 

e  2 
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Yet  neither  boirow'd,  nor  were  so  put  to't 
To  call  poor  gods  and  goddesses  to  do't ; 
Nor  made  nine  girls  your  muses  (you  suppose. 
Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prose) 
But  are  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  maide 
Such  powerful  scenes,  as,  when  they  please,  invade 
Your  plot,  sense,  language,  all's  so  pure  and  fit. 
He's  bold,  not  valiant,  dare  dispute  your  wit. 


UEOROE    LISLE,   KKT. 


ON  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  WORKa 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 
Had  tum'd  to  Uieir  own  substances  and  forms. 
Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  changed  to  fire, 
We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first  entire. 
As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine,  thine  own 
In  this  thy  muse's  resurrection  : 

Whose  scattered  parts,  from  thy  own  race,  more  wounds 
j  Hath  suffered,  than  Acteon  from  his  hounds ; 

Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 

And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 

But  now  thy  muse  enraged  from  her  urn, 

like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 

To  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage. 

And  undeceive  the  long-abused  age  ; 

Which  casts  thy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  thy  wit 

Gives  not  more  gold  than  they  give  dross  to  it : 

Who,  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin. 

Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd  f  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built. 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Then  was  Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height. 
When,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 
From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung. 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome  ; 
When  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  and  thyself  did  sit. 
And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  Wit. 
Yet  what  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 
Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakspeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear ;  yet  so,  that  none 
Can  say,  here  Nature  ends  and  Art  begins ; 
But  mixt,  like  th'  elements,  and  bom  Ske  twins  ; 
So  interweav'd,  so  like,  so  much  the  same. 
None  this  mere  Nature,  that  mere  Art  can  name  : 
'Twas  this  the  ancients  meant,  Nature  and  Skill 
Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus  hill. 

'  J.  DBVHAX. 
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UPON  BfR.  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  PLAYS. 

X  Fletcher,  to  thee,  we  do  not  only  owe 

All  these  good  plays,  hut  those  of  others  too  : 
Thy  wit  repeated,  does  support  the  stage. 
Credits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age. 
"Ho  worthies  form'd  hy  any  muse,  but  thine. 
Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fino  : 
What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry ! 
Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 
Out-done  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn  : 
Th'  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done, 
Sees  thy  Aspatia  weeping  in  her  gown. 
I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  assayed, 
Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  Maid  ; 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  style, 
Thy  Scornful  Lady  seems  to  mock  my  toil :  | 

Thus  has  thy  muse,  at  once,  improved  and  niarr*d  ; 

Our  sport  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard.  j 

So  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 

The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo  | 

So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts  ; 
But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  guard 
Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a  yai^d. 
Or  more,  beyond  the  farthest  mark,  the  rest 
Despairing  stand,  their  sport  is  at  the  best.  < 

EDM.   WALLER.  | 


TO  FLETCHER  REVIVED. 

How  have  I  been  religious  f  What  strange  good 

Has  'scaped  me,  that  I  never  understood  f 

Have  I  hell-guarded  heresy  o'erthrown  ? 

Ueal'd  wounded  states  f  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one  { 

That  Fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me. 

To  let  me  live  to  have  said,  **  I  have  read  thee." 
Fair  star,  ascend  !  the  joy,  the  life,  the  light 

Of  this  tempestuous  age,  this  dark  world's  sight ! 

Oh,  from  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  flame 

May  strike  a  sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name 

(Like  holy  flamens  to  their  god  of  day)         • 
^    We^bowingi  sing  ;  and  whilst  we  praise,  we  pray. 
^^     Bright  spirit  I  whose  eternal  motion 
I  Of  wit,  like  time,  still  in  itself  did  run  ; 
I  Binding  all  others  in  it,  and  did  give 
I  Commission,  how  far  this,  or  that,  shall  live  : 
I  Like  Destiny,  thy  poems  ;  who,  as  she 
ySigns  death  to  all,  herself  can  never  die. 
And  now  thy  purple-robed  tragedy. 

In  her  embroider'd  buskins,  calls  mine  eye. 

Where  brave  Astius  we  see  betray'd,  [Valkntinian. 

To  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey'd ; 

Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  sceptre  breaks. 

And  through  his  gen'ral's  wounds  his  own  doom  speaks  ; 

Weaving  thus  richly  Yalentinian, 

The  cosUiest  monarch  with  the  cheapest  man. 
Soldiers  may  here  to  their  old  glories  add, 

The  Lover  love^  and  be  with  reason  Mad  :  [Mad  Loykh. 
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[TkaoI'Coiudiss. 

[Akcas. 
[Bbllaiuo. 


[GoMKOin. 

[Spakibh  CmAn. 

[HmoROOB  LtKvrmnAVT. 

[Tamkr  Tambd. 


Not  ae  of  old  Alcides  fiirioiifl. 
Who,  wilder  than  his  bull,  did  tear  the  house ; 
(Hnrling  his  language  with  the  canvas  stone) 
Twas  thought  the  monster  roar'd  the  sob'rer  tone. 

But  ah  I  when  then  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire 
With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attire. 
Virgins,  as  soflFiBrers,  have  wept  to  see 
So  white  a  soul,  so  red  a  cmelty ; 
That  thou  hast  grieyed,  and,  with  unthought  redress, 
Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless ; 
Yet,  loth  to  lose  thy  watery  jewel,  when 
Joy  wiped  it  off,  laughter  strait  sprong't  again. 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mirth  with  rosy  wings 
Fans  ev'ry  brow  with  gladness,  whilst  she  sings 
Delight  to  ail ;  and  the  whole  theatre 
A  festival  in  Heaven  doth  appear. 
Nothing  but  pleasure,  love ;  and  (like  the  mom) 
Each  face  a  general  smiling  doth  adorn.  [Ltitlv  FssitcB  Lawtbb. 

Hear,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  the  air 
Of  stews  and  shores,  I  will  inform  you  where^ 
And  how  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit, 

Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it.  [Cumkhi  op  thb  Godsitiiy. 

View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face  ; 
So  well  disguised,  that  'twas  conceived  by  none 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on  ; 
And  all  his  naked  parts  so  veil'd,  they  express 
The  shape  with  clouding  the  uncomeliness ; 
That  if  this  reformation  which  we 
Received,  had  not  been  buried  with  thee. 
The  stage,  as  this  work,  might  have  lived  and  loved ; 
Her  lines  the  austere  scarlet  had  approved  ; 
And  the  actors  wisely  been  from  that  offence 
As  clear,  as  they  are  now  from  audience. 

Thus  with  thy  genius  did  the  scene  expire. 
Wanting  thy  active  and  enlivening  fire, 
That  now  (to  spread  a  darkness  over  all) 
Nothing  remains  but  poesy  to  fall. 
And  though  from  these  thy  embers  we  receive 
Some  warmth,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  we  live ; 
Tliat  we  dare  praise  thee,  blushless,  in  the  head 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Love  e'er  read  ; 
That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  wit, 
And  feast  each  other  with  rememb'ring  it ; 
That  we  dare  speak  thy  thought,  thy  acts  recite  : 
Yet  all  men  henceforth  be  afraid  to  write. 


RICH.   LOVELACE. 


UPON  MASTBB  PLETCUKR'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

Wliat !  now  the  stage  is  down,  dar'st  thou  appear. 
Bold  Fletcher,  in  thus  tottering  hemisphere  f 
Yes ;  poets  are  like  palms,  which,  the  more  weight 
You  cast  upon  them,  grow  more  strong  and  streight. 
'Tis  not  Jove's  thunderbolt,  nor  Mars  his  spear. 
Or  Neptune's  angry  triden^  poets  fear. 
Had  now  grim  Ben  been  breathing,  with  what  rage 
And  high-swoln  fury  had  he  lash'd  the  age  ; 
Shakspeare  with  Chapman  had  grown  mad,  and  torn 
Their  gentle  sock,  and  lofty  buskins  worn, 
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To  make  their  muse  welter  up  to  the  chin 

In  blood  ;  of  feigned  scenes  no  need  had  been  ; 

England,  like  Lacian's  eagle,  with  an  arrow 

Of  her  own  plumes  piercing  her  heart  quite  thorough. 

Had  been  a  theatre  and  subject  fit 

To  exercise  in  real  truths  their  wit : 

Yet  none  like  high-winged  Fletcher  had  been  found 

This  eagle's  tragic  destiny  to  sound ; 

Rare  Fletcher's  quill  had  soared  up  to  the  sky, 

And  drawn  down  gods  to  see  the  tragedy. 

Live,  famous  dramatist,  let  every  spring 

Make  thy  bay  flourish,  and  fresh  bourgeons  bring ; 

And  since  we  cannot  have  thee  trod  o'  th'  stage. 

We  will  applaud  thee  in  this  silent  page. 

JA.   HOWELL,  P.CO. 


ON  THE  EDITION. 

Fletcher  (whose  fame  no  age  can  ever  waste ; 
Envy  of  ours,  and  glory  of  the  last) 
Is  now  alive  again  ;  and  with  his  name 
His  sacred  ashes  waked  into  a  flame ; 
Such  as  before  did  by  a  secret  charm 
The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm  ; 
And  lend  the  ladies'  eyes  a  power  more  bright. 
Dispensing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 

He  to  a  sympathy  those  souls  betray'd. 
Whom  love,  or  beauty,  never  could  persuade; 
And  in  each  moved  spectator  could  beget 
A  real  passion  by  a  counterfeit : 
When  first  Bellario  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  for  every  drop  let  fall  a  tear  f 
And  when  Aspatia  wept,  not  any  eye 
But  seem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  livery ; 
By  him  inspired,  the  feign'd  Lucina  drew 
More  streams  of  melting  sorrow  than  the  true  ; 
But  then  the  Scornful  Lady  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  and  teach  them  idl  to  smile. 

Thus  he  affections  could  or  raise  or  lay ; 
Love,  grief,  and  mirth,  thus  did  his  charms  obey ; 
He  Nature  taught  her  passions  to  out-do. 
How  to  refine  the  old,  and  create  new ; 
Which  such  a  happy  likeness  seem'd  to  bear. 
As  if  that  Nature  Ari^  Art  Nature  were. 

Yet  all  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hath  slept ; 
Nor  had  he  ris*  the  Delphic  wreath  to  claim. 
Had  not  the  dying  scene  expired  his  name ; 
Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  is  come ; 
Thrice  welcome  by  this/MfMMiNWM. 
His  loss  preserv'd  him ;  they,  that  silenced  Wit, 
Are  now  the  authors  to  eternize  it ; 
Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  Fate  revived. 
And  plays  by  intermisaion  longer-lived. 

THO.  STANLST. 
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ON  THE  DRAMATIC  POEMS  OF  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

Wonder  !  who's  here  t  Fletcher,  long  bnried, 

Beviyed  f  ^Tis  he  1  he's  lisen  from  the  dead  ; 

His  winding-sheet  put  off^  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  is  better  bound. 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood, 

Prove  plays  are  lawful !  he  hath  made  them  good. 

Is  any  Ltner  Mad  ?  See,  here's  Lov^a  Owe ; 

Unmarried  t  to  a  Wife  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  one, /or  a  Mniuh ;  if  she  displease, 

The  /Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  the  Ctutom  of  the  Country,  then 

Shsdl  the  French  Lawyer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Mavie  take  it  wondrous  ill, 

(One  of  the  Jnn,  the  other  of  the  MW) 

That  th'  Lowri  Proven  stopt,  and  they  defamed. 

Here's  that  makes  Women  Pleated,  and  Tamer  Tamed, 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coxoomb  7  or  will  try 

His  Wit  at  teverci  Weapons,  or  else  die  ? 

Nice  Valour,  and  he  doubts  not  to  engage 

The  NoUe  Crendeman  in  Lov^e  Pilgrimage, 

To  take  revenge  on  the  Falte  One,  and  run 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  to  be  undone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be. 

Or  th'  Humorous  Lieutenant ;  go  to  Sea 

(A  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he's  very  loth, 

Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath. 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  have  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggan's  Buih,  and  undeceive  , 

The  creditor,  discharge  Ids  debts  ;  why  so,  ; 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  f 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  but  tell  one  Chance, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France, 

And  once  more  make  this  kingdom  as  of  late. 

The  Idand  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  DouUe  Marriage ;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering, 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage, 

Brings  back  the  silver  and  the  golden  age  ! 

ROBERT    OARDIKER. 


TO  THE  MANES  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  POETS  AND  FELLOW-WRITERS,  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT 

AND  JOHN  FLETCHER, 
UPON  THE  PRINTING  OF  THEIR  EXCELLENT  DRAMATIC  POEM& 

Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 

Which  here  I  tender  your  immortal  bays  : 

Call  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  that  I 

Strive  to  eternize  you,  that  cannot  die. 

And  though  no  language  rightly  can  commend 

What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn'd. 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  those  curious  strains 

^The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

Which  drew  the  gods'  attention  ;  who  admired 

To  see  our  English  stage  by  you  inspired  : 

Whose  chiming  muses  never  fail'd  to  sing 

A  soul-affecting  music,  ravishing 

Both  ear  and  intellect ;  while  you  do  each 

Contend  with  oilier  who  shall  highest  reach 
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In  rare  inyention ;  conflicts,  that  beget 
New  strange  delight,  to  see  two  fancies  met, 
That  could  receive  no  foil ;  two  wits  in  growth 
So  just,  as  had  one  sonl  informed  both. 
Thence  (learned  Fletcher)  snng  the  muse  alone, 
As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaumont  gone. 
In  whom,  as  thou,  had  he  out-lived,  so  he 
(Snatch'd  first  away)  survived  still  in  thee. 

What  though  distempers  of  the  present  age 
Have  banish'd  your  smooth  numbers  from  the  stage  f 
You  shall  be  gainers  by't ;  it  shall  confer 
To  th'  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre  ; 
The  press  shidl  give  to  every  man  his  part. 
And  we  will  all  be  actors ;  learn  by  heart 
Tliose  tra^c  scenes  and  comic  strains  you  writ, 
Unimitable  both  for  art  and  wit ; 
And  at  each  exU,  as  your  fancies  rise. 
Our  hands  shall  clap  deserved  plaudities. 

JOHN    WEBB. 


ON  MR.  BEAUMONT. 
( WritUn  Vtirtp  pean  since,  preaentlp  afUr  his  death.) 

Beaumont  lies  here ;  and  where  now  shall  we  have 

A  muse  like  his  to  sigh  upon  his  grave  ! 

Ah  !  none  to  weep  this  with  a  worthy  tear. 

But  he  that  cannot,  Beaumont  that  lies  here. 

Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  verse 

As  thou  that  lady's  didst,  fair  Rutland's  hearse  f 

A  monument  that  will  then  lasting  be. 

When  all  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she. 

In  thee  all's  lost :  A  sudden  dearth  and  want 

Hath  seized  on  Wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant ; 

We  dare  not  write  thy  elegy,  whilst  each  fears 

He  ne'er  shall  match  that  copy  of  thy  tears. 

Scarce  in  an  age  a  poet,  and  yet  he 

Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see ; 

But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known. 

Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 

Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain 

In  such  a  piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again ! 

Why  shoi^d  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill. 

Which,  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill ! 

Alas,  what  is't  to  temper  slime  or  mire  ? 

But  Nature's  puzzled,  when  she  works  in  fire  : 

Great  brains,  like  brightest  glass,  crack  straight,  while  thoee 

Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  blows  : 

And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see, 

Whose  wit  was  never  their  mortality  : 

Beaumont  ^es  young,  so  Sidney  died  before. 

There  was  not  poetry  he  could  live  to  more ; 

He  could  not  grow  up  higher  ;  I  scarce  know 

If  th'  art  itself  unto  that  pitch  could  grow, 

Were't  not  in  thee,  that  hadst  arrived  the  height 

Of  all  that  Wit  could  reach,  or  Nature  might. 

Oh,  when  I  read  those  excellent  things  of  thine, 

Such  strength,  such  sweetness,  couch'd  in  every  line, 

Such  life  of  fancy,  such  high  choice  of  brain. 

Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit  or  borrow'd  strain, 

Such  passion,  such  expressions  meet  my  eye. 

Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity, 
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And  these  so  unaffectedly  ezpress'd. 

All  in  a  language  pnrely-flowing  drest ; 

And  all  so  bom  within  thyself,  thine  own, 

So  newy  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon, 

I  grieve  not  now,  that  old  Menander's  vein 

Is  ruin'd,  to  survive  in  thee  again ; 

Such  in  his  time  was  he,  of  the  same  piece, 

The  smooth,  even,  natural  wit,  and  love  of  Greece. 

Those  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  wortli. 

Than  all  the  poets  Athens  e'er  brought  forth ; 

And  I  am  sorry  we  have  lost  those  hours 

On  them,  whose  quickness  comes  far  short  of  ours. 

And  dwell  not  more  on  thee,  whose  every  page 

May  be  a  pattern  for  their  scene  and  stage. 

I  will  not  yield  thy  works  so  mean  a  praise  ; 

More  pure,  more  chaste,  more  sainted  than  are  plays. 

Nor  with  Uiat  dull  supineness  to  be  read, 

To  pass  a  fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed. 

How  do  the  muses  suffer  every  where. 

Taken  in  such  mouths'  censure,  in  such  ears. 

That,  'twixt  a  whiff,  a  line  or  two  rehearse, 

And  with  their  rheum  together  spawl  a  verse ! 

This  all  a  poem's  leisure,  after  play, 

Drink,  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

Whilst  even  their  very  idleness,  they  think, 

Is  lost  in  these,  that  lose  their  time  in  drink. 

Pity  their  dulness  ;  we  that  better  know. 

Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow. 

y    Why  should  not  Beaumont  in  the  morning  please, 

*     As  well  as  Plautus,  Aristophanes  f 

Who,  if  my  pen  may  as  my  thoughts  be  free, 

Were  scuml  wits  and  buffoons  both  to  thee  ; 

Yet  these  our  learned  of  severest  brow 

Will  deign  to  look  on,  and  to  note  them  too, 

That  will  defy  our  own ;  'tis  English  stuff, 

And  th'  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 

Alas  !  what  phlegm  are  they,  compared  to  thee, 

In  thy  Philaster,  and  Maid's  Tragedy  t  or 

Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray  ?         ^ 

Let  them  put  all  their  Thrasoes  in  one  play, 

He  shall  out-bid  them ;  their  conceit  was  poor, 

All  in  a  circle  of  a  bawd  or  whore^ 

A  coz'ning  Davus,  take  the  fool  away. 

And  not  a  good  jest  extant  in  a  play. 

Yet  these  are  wits,  because  thejPre  old,  and  now. 

Being  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  learning  too : 

But  Uiose  their  own  times  were  content  to  allow 

A  thriftier  fame,  and  thine  is  lowest  now. 

But  thou  shalt  live,  and,  when  thy  name  is  grown 

ji   ^ix  ages  older,  shalt  be  better  known  ; 

'^  fWhen  thou'rt  of  Chaucer's  standing  in  the  tomb, 
I  Thou  shalt  not  share,  but  take  up  all  his  room. 

'^  JOHK    EAELX* 
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ON  THE  WORKS  OF  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER, 
Now  at  length  printed. 

Great  pair  of  authors,  whom  one  equal  star 

Begot  80  like  in  geniufly  that  yoa  are 

In  fame,  ae  well  as  writings,  both  so  knit, 

That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit, 

Much  less  your  praise  :  Yon,  who  haxi  equal  fire^ 

And  did  each  other  mutually  inspire ; 

Whether  one  did  contrive,  the  other  write, 

Or  one  framed  the  plot,  the  other  did  indite ; 

Whether  one  found  the  matter,  th'  other  dress. 

Or  th'  one  disposed  what  th'  other  did  express  : 

Where'er  your  parts  between  yourselves  lay,  we. 

In  all  things  which  yon  did,  but  one  thread  see  ; 

So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spun. 

That  art  with  nature  ne'er  did  smoother  run. 

Where  shall  I  fix  my  praise  then  t  or  what  part 

Of  all  your  numerous  labours  hath  desert. 

More  to  be  famed  than  other  t    Shall  I  say 

I've  met  a  lover  so  drawn  in  your  play. 

So  passionately  written,  so  inflamed. 

So  jealously  enraged,  then  gently  tamed, 

That  I,  in  reading,  have  the  person  seen. 

And  your  pen  haSi  part  stage  and  actor  been  f 

Or  shall  I  say  that  I  can  scaroe  forbear 

To  clap,  when  I  a  captain  do  meet  there ;  [Bkhmiw. 

So  lively  in  his  own  vain  humour  drest. 

So  brsggingly,  and  like  himself  exprest^ 

That  modem  cowards,  when  they  saw  him  pla/d, 

Saw,  blush'd,  departed,  guilty  and  betray'd  f 

You  wrote  idl  parts  right ;  whatsoe'er  the  stage 

Had  from  you,  was  seen  there  as  in  the  age^ 

And  had  their  equal  Ufe :  Vices  which  were 

Manners  abroad,  did  grow  corrected  there : 

They  who  possest  a  box,  and  half-crown  spent 

To  learn  obsoeneness,  retnm'd  innocent. 

And  thank'd  you  for  this  coz'nage,  whose  chaste  sceiin 

Taught  loves  so  noble,  so  reform'^  so  clean. 

That  they,  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thither  came 

To  bargain,  went  thence  with  a  holy  flame. 

Be't  to  your  praise  too,  that  your  stock  and  vein 

Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain  ; 

Where'er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave, 

No  buskin  shew'd  more  solemn ;  no  quill  gave 

Such  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes. 

Spectators  sate  parts  in  your  tragedies. 

And  where  you  listed  to  be  low  and  free^ 

Mirth  tum'd  the  whole  house  into  comedy  ; 

So  piercing  (where  you  pleased)  hitting  a  fuilt. 

That  humours  from  your  pen  issued  all  salt. 

Nor  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit. 

As  to  be  but  two  halfs,  and  make  one  wit ; 

But  as  some  things,  we  see,  have  double  cause. 

And  yet  the  efi^ect  itself  from  both  whole  draws  ; 

So,  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combined. 

As  [in]  two  bodies  to  have  but  one  fair  mind, 

Yet,  if  we  praise  you  rightly,  we  must  say, 

Both  join'd,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play. 

For  that  you  could  write  singly,  we  may  guesH 

By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 

Hath  severally  sent  forth  ;  nor  were  join'd  so. 

Like  some  our  modern  authors  made  to  go 
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Baty  like  to  Dnrer's  pencil,  which  fint  knew 

The  laws  of  faces,  and  then  faces  drew, 

Thon  kneVst  the  air,  the  colour,  and  the  place. 

The  synunetrj,  which  gives  a  poem  grace. 

Parte  are  so  fitted  unto  parts,  as  do 

Shew  thon  hadst  wit,  and  mathematics  too : 

KneVst  where  by  line  to  spare,  where  to  dispense. 

And  didst  beget  just  comedies  from  thence  : 

Things  unto  which  thou  didst  such  life  bequeath, 

That  they,  (their  own  Blackfriars)  unacted,  breathe. 

Jonson  hath  writ  things  lasting  and  divine. 

Yet  his  love-scenes,  Fletcher,  compared  to  thine, 

Are  cold  and  frosty,  and  express  love  so, 

As  heat  with  ice,  or  warm  fires  mix'd  with  snow  ; 

Thou,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  generous  darts. 

Which  bum,  and  reign,  in  noble  lovers'  hearts. 

Hast  clothed  affections  in  such  native  tires, 

And  so  described  them  in  their  own  true  fh-es. 

Such  moving  sighs,  such  undissembled  tears, 

Such  charms  of  language,  such  hopes  mix'd  with  fears. 

Such  grante  after  deniiJs,  such  pursuite 

After  despair,  such  amorous  recruite. 

That  some,  who  sat  spectators,  have  confest 

Themselves  transform'd  to  what  they  saw  exprest : 

And  felt  such  shafts  steal  through  their  captived  sense. 

As  made  them  rise  parts,  and  go  lovers  thence. 

Nor  was  thy  style  wholly  composed  of  groves. 

Or  the  soft  stiuins  of  shepherds  and  their  loves  ; 

When  thou  wouldst  comic  be,  each  smiling  birth, 

In  that  kind,  came  into  the  world  all  mirth, 

All  point,  all  edge,  all  sharpness  ;  we  did  sit 

Sometimes  five  acto  out  in  pure  sprightAil  wit, 

Which  flow'd  in  such  true  salt,  that  we  did  doubt 

In  which  scene  we  laugh'd  most  two  shillings  out. 

Shakspeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lies 

r  th'  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies, 

Old-fashion'd  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 

In  trunk-hose,  which  our  fathers  call'd  the  clown  ; 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness  call. 

And  which  made  bawdry  pass  for  comical. 

Nature  was  all  his  art ;  thy  vein  was  free 

As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility ; 

From  whom  mirth  came  unforced,  no  jest  perplex'd. 

But,  without  labour,  clean,  chaste,  and  tmvex'd. 

Thou  wert  not  like  some ;  our  small  poets,  who 

Could  not  be  poets,  were  not  we  poete  too  ; 

Whose  wit  is  pilf 'ring,  and  whose  vein  and  wealth 

In  poetry  lies  merely  in  their  stealth ; 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drought,their  pangs,  their  qualms, 

Their  rack  in  writing,  who  do  write  for  alms ; 

Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  fires, 

But  to  their  benefactors'  dole  aspires. 

Nor  hadst  thou  the  sly  trick  thyself  to  praise 

Under  thy  friends'  names ;  or,  to  purchase  bays. 

Didst  write  stale  commendations  to  thy  book. 

Which  we  for  Beaumont's  or  Ben  Jonson's  took : 

That  debt  thou  left'st  to  us,  which  none  but  he 

Can  truly  pay,  Fletcher,  who  writes  like  thee. 

WILLIAK  CAETWSieBT: 
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TO  BIR.  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 
{Then  Uvinff.) 

'^  How  I  do  lore  thee,  Beanmont,  and  thy  muge. 
That  nnto  me  dost  such  religion  nse ! 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indnlgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  ! 
At  once  then  mak'st  me  happy,  and  nnmak'st, 
And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  then  tak'st. 
What  fate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves  I 
What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives 
When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me 
For  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee. 

BEX   JOKSOy. 


UPON  MB.  FLETCHER'S  INCOMPARABLE  PLAYS. 

Apollo  sings,  his  harp  resounds :  give  room. 
For  now  behold  the  golden  pomp  is  come, 
Thy  pomp  of  plays  which  thousands  come  to  see. 
With  admiration  both  of  them  and  thee. 
Oh,  volume !  worthy,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  cover, 
To  be  with  juice  of  cedar  wash'd  all  over  ; 
Here's  words  with  lines,  and  lines  with  scenes  consent^ 
To  raise  an  act  to  full  astonishment ; 
Here  melting  numbers,  words  of  power  to  move 
Young  men  to  swoon,  and  maids  to  die  for  love. 
Low  lies  cMeeding  here ;  Evadne  there 
\#     Swells  with  brave  rage,  yet  comely  every  where  :    Tf 
Jyi^TJ^Te*9  a  M<id  Lowr^  there  that  high  design 
'   Of  King  and  no  King,  and  the  rare  plot  thine, 
So  that  whene'er  we  circumvolve  our  eyes, 
Such  rich,  such  fresh,  such  sweet  varieties 
Ravish  our  spirits,  that  entranced  we  see 
None  writes  love's  passions  in  the  world  like  thee. 

ROB.   HERaiCK. 


ON  THE  HAPPY  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FLETCHER'S  WORKS, 

Never  h^ore  printed, 

Fletcher,  arise !  usurpers  share  thy  bays. 
They  canton  thy  vast  wit  to  build  small  plays  : 
He  comes  I  his  volume  breaks  through  clouds  and  dust ; 
Down,  litUe  wits  t  ye  must  refund,  ye  must. 

Nor  comes  he  private ;  here's  great  Beaumont  too : 
How  could  one  single  world  encompass  two  t 
For  these  coheirs  had  equal  power  to  teach 
All  that  all  wits  both  can  and  cannot  reach. 
Shakspeare  was  early  up,  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  dawning  hours  he  knew  was  best ; 
But,  when  the  sun  shone  forth,  you  two  thought  fit 
To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  off  trunk-hose  wit. 
Now,  now,  'twas  perfect ;  none  must  look  for  new, 
Manners  and  scenes  may  alter,  but  not  you  ; 
For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains  ; 
The  £Ei8hion  lost,  your  massy  sense  remains. 

Some  think  your  wits  of  two  complexions  framed. 
That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin,  claim'd  ; 
That,  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 
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But  you  were  both  for  both  ;  not  Bemi-wits, 
Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits  : 
Ye  are  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  still, 
He  th'  understanding,  thou  the  quick  free-will ; 
Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base. 
Two,  full,  congenial  souls  ;  still  both  prevail'd  ; 
His  muse  and  thine  were  quartered,  not  impaled : 
Both  brought  your  ingots,  both  toil'd  at  the  mint. 
Beat,  melted,  sifted,  till  no  dross  stuck  in't ; 
Then  in  each  other's  scales  weigh'd  every  grain. 
Then  smooth'd  and  bumish'd,  then  weigh'd  all  again ; 
Stampt  both  your  names  upon't  at  one  bold  hit. 
Then,  then  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  bullion-^/nt. 

Thus  twins  :  But  as  when  Fate  one  eye  deprives. 
That  other  strives  to  double,  which  survives, 
So  Beaumont  died  ;  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee. 
Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  fill'd  so  soon, 
A  two-hom'd  crescent  thenj  now  one  foU-moon. 
Joint  love  before,  now  honour,  doth  provoke ; 
So  th'  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak, 
One  slipp'd  his  footing,  th'  other  sees  him  iall, 
Grasp'd  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  all. 
Imperial  Fletcher  1  here  begins  thy  reign  ; 
Scenes  flow  like  sun-beams  from  thy  glorious  brain  ; 
Thy  swifl-dispatching  soul  no  more  doth  stay. 
Than  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  day  ; 
Ever  brim-full,  and  sometimes  running  o'er. 
To  feed  poor  languid  wits  that  wait  at  door  ; 
Who  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above-ground  stood ; 
(For  creatures  have  most  feet,  which  have  least  blood) 
But  thou  art  still  that  bird  of  paradise. 
Which  hath  no  feet,  and  ever  nobly  flies ; 
Rich,  lusty  sense,  such  as  the  poet  ought ; 
For  poems,  if  not  excellent,  are  nought ; 
Low  wit  in  scenes  in  state  a  peasant  goes ; 
If  mean  and  flat,  let  it  foot  yeoman-prose. 
That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown  ; 
To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none. 

Brave  Shakspeare  flow'd,  yet  had  his  ebbings  too^ 
Often  above  himself,* sometimes  below  ; 
Thou  always  best ;  if  aught  seemed  to  decline, 
'Twas  the  unjudging  route's  mistake,  not  thine  ; 
Thus  thy  fair  Shepherdess,  which  the  bold  heap 
(False  to  themselves  and  thee)  did  prize  so  cheap. 
Was  found  (when  tmderstood)  fit  to  be  crown'd  ; 
At  worst  'twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works,  lest  we  should  track  their  walk. 
Where  they  steal  ail  those  few  good  things  they  talk ; 
Wit-buiglary  must  chide  those  it  feeds  on. 
For  plunder'd  folks  ought  to  be  rail'd  upon  ; 
But  (as  stolen  goods  go  ofi^at  half  their  worth) 
Thy  strong  sense  palls,  when  they  purloin  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow !  where's  the  man  e'er  read 
Aught  begg'd  by  thee  from  those  alive  or  dead ! 
Or  from  dry  goddesses  f  as  some,  who,  when 
They  stuff  their  page  with  gods,  write  worse  tlian  men  ; 
Thou  wast  thine  own  muse,  and  hadst  such  vast  odds, 
Thou  out-writ'st  him  whose  verse  made  all  those  gods : 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  up  rears. 
As  much  as  Greeks,  or  Latins,  thee  in  years  : 
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Thy  ocean  fancy  knew  nor  banks  nor  dams ; 

We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebble-anagrams  ; 

Dead  and  insipid,  all  despairing  sit  ; 

Lost  to  behold  this  great  relapse  of  wit  : 

What  strength  remains,  is  like  that  (wild  and  fierce) 

Till  Jonson  made  good  poets  and  right  verse. 

Snch  boist'rons  trifles  thy  mnse  would  not  brook. 
Save  when  she'd  shew  how  scurvily  they  look  ; 
No  savage  metaphors  (things  mdely  great) 
Thon  dost  display,  nor  butcher  a  conceit ; 
Thy  nerves  have  beauty  which  invades  and  charms  ; 
Looks  like  a  princess  hanien'd  in  bright  arms. 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy ;  those,  that  do 
Thunder  so  much,  dc't  without  lightning  too ; 
Tearing  themselves,  and  almost  split  their  brain 
To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak'st  free  and  clean  ; 
Such  gloomy  sense  may  pass  for  high  and  proud, 
But  tnie-bom  wit  still  flies  above  the  cloud  ; 
Thou  kneVst  'twas  impotence,  what  they  call  height ; 
Who  blubters  strong  i'  th'  dark,  but  creeps  i'  th'  light. 

And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so,  innocent; 
Thy  fstncy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent ; 
Slander'st  not  laws,  prophan'st  no  holy  page 
(As  if  thy  father's  crosier  awed  the  stage  ;) 
High  crimes  were  still  arraign'd ;  tho'  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out  four  acts,  were  plagued  i'  th'  flft : 
All's  safe  and  wise  ;  no  stiff  affected  scene, 
Nor  swoln,  nor  flat,  a  true  full  natural  vein  ; 
Thy  sense  (like  well-drest  ladies)  cloath'd  as  skinn'd. 
Not  all  unlaced,  nor  city-starch'd  and  pinn'd  ; 
Thou  hadst  no  sloth,  no  rage,  no  sullen  fit, 
But  strength  and  mirth  ;  Fletcher^s  a  sanguine  wit. 

Thus,  two  great  consul-poets  all  things  sway'd. 
Till  all  was  English  born  or  English  made  : 
Mitre  and  coif  here  into  one  piece  spun, 
Beaumont  a  judge's,  this  a  prelate's  son. 
What  strange  production  is  at  last  display'd, 
Got  by  two  fathers,  without  female  aid  ! 
Behold,  two  masculines  espoused  each  other ; 
Wit  and  the  world  were  bom  without  a  mother. 

J.   BEaKEKHEAD. 


UPON  TITE  BVER-TO-DE-ADIURED  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER  AND  1118  PLAYS. 

What's  all  this  preparation  for  f  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs  f  Fletcher,  the  people  cry  ! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  every  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  bays  we've  seen, 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been  ; 
Thus,  at  the  praetor's  feast,  with  needless  costs. 
Some  must  be  employ'd  in  painting  of  the  posts  ; 
And  some,  as  dishes  made  for  sight,  not  taste. 
Stand  here  as  things  for  show  to  Fletcher's  feast. 
Oh,  what  an  honour,  what  a  grace 't  had  been. 
To  have  had  his  cook  in  BoUo  serve  them  in  I 

Fletcher,  the  king  of  poets !  such  was  he. 
That  eam'd  all  tribute,  claim'd  all  sovereignty  ; 
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And  may  he  that  denies  it,  learn  to  blush 
At's  Loyal  Suhjecty  starve  at*s  Beggan^t  Bu$h ; 
And,  if  not  drawn  by  example,  shame,  nor  grace, 
Tom  o*er  to's  Conondt^  and  the  WHdr-Goote  Cha$e. 

Monarch  of  wit !  great  magazine  of  wealth  ! 
From  whose  rich  bank,  by  a  Promethean  stealth. 
Oar  lesser  flames  do  blaze  !  His  the  true  fire. 
When  they,  like  glow-worms,  being  touch'd,  expire. 
'Twas  first  believed,  because  he  always  was 
The  tp»e  dixit,  and  I^hagoras 
To  our  disciple-wits,  his  soul  might  run 
(By  the  same  dreamt-of  transmigration) 
Into  their  rude  and  indigested  brain. 
And  so  inform  their  chaos-lump  again  ; 
For  many  specious  brats  of  this  last  age 
Spoke  Fletcher  perfectly  in  every  page. 
This  roused  his  rage,  to  be  abused  thus, 
Made's  L<yter  Mad^  Lieutenant  HumorauM. 
Thus  ends-of'gold-and-silver-men  are  made 
(As  th'  use  to  say)  goldsmiths  of  his  own  trade  ; 
Thus  rag-men  from  the  dung-hill  often  hop. 
And  publish  forth  by  chance  a  broker's  shop. 
But  by  his  own  light,  now,  we  have  descried 
The  dross,  from  that  hath  been  so  purely  tried. 
Proteus  of  wit !  who  reads  him  doth  not  see 
The  manners  of  each  sex,  of  each  degree  ! 
His  full-stored  fancy  doth  all  humours  fill. 
From  th*  Queen  of  Chnnth  to  the  Maid  o*  tk*  MtU ; 
His  CStraU^  Lawyer^  Captain^  Propheietty 
Shew  he  was  all  and  every  one  of  these  ; 
He  taught  (so  subtly  were  their  fancies  seized) 
To  Rule  a  Wife,  and  yet  the  Women  Pleated. 
Parnassus  is  thine  own  ;  claim  it  as  merit. 
Law  makes  the  Elder  Brother  to  inherit. 

O.   HILLS. 


UPON  THE  UNPARALLELED  PLAYS  WRITTEN  BY  THOSE  RENOWNED  TWINS  OP  POETRY, 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

What's  here  ?  another  library  of  praise. 

Met  in  a  troop  to  advance  contemned  plays. 

And  bring  exploded  wit  again  in  fashion  f 

I  can't  but  wonder  at  this  reformation. 

My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good. 

To  see  my  hopes  into  fruition  bud. 

A  happy  chemistry  !  blest  viper  !  Joy ! 

That  through  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'st  thy  way  ! 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  dub  to  re-erect. 
In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 
Of  occidental  poesy  ;  and  turn 
Gods,  to  recal  Wit's  ashes  from  their  urn. 
Like  huge  Colosses,  they've  together  knit 
Their  shoulders  to  support  a  world  of  wit. 

The  tale  of  Atlas  (though  of  truth  it  miss) 
We  plainly  read  mythologized  in  this ! 
Orpheus  and  Amphion,  whose  undying  stories 
Made  Athens  famous,  are  but  allegories. 
'Tis  Poetry  has  power  to  civilize 
Men,  worse  than  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  trees. 
I  cannot  chuse  but  think  (now  things  so  fall) 
That  Wit  is  past  its  climacterical ; 
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And  ihoagii  the  Mnses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 
I  know  thej'U  find  a  resurrection. 

'Tib  vain  to  praise ;  they're  to  themselves  a  glory. 
And  silence  is  our  sweetest  oratory. 
For  he,  that  names  but  Fletcher,  must  needs  be 
Found  guilty  of  a  loud  hyperbole. 
His  fancy  so  transcendently  aspires, 
He  shews  himself  a  wit,  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stuflfd  with  chevrel  sense, 
The  very  anagrams  of  eloquence  ; 
Nor  long  long-winded  sentences  that  be, 
Being  rightly  spell'd,  but  wit's  stenography  ; 
Nor  words  as  void  of  reason  as  of  rhyme. 
Only  csBSura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 
But  here's  a  magazine  of  purest  sense, 
Cloath'd  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence  : 
Scenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  veins 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet  high  strains. 
Lines,  like  their  authors,  and  each  word  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  by  a  gemini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  age !  how  blest  our  men  ! 
When  such  rare  souls  live  themselves  o'er  again. 
We  err,  that  think  a  poet  dies  ;  for  this 
Shews,  that  'tis  but  a  metempsychosis. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  see 
Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality, 
Or  power  of  fate  :  And  thus  the  proverb  hits, 
(That's  so  much  cross'd)  These  men  live  by  their  wits. 

ALEXR.   BROME. 


ON  THE  DEATH  AND  WORKS  OF  MR.  JOHN  FLETCnER. 

My  name,  so  far  from  great,  that  'tis  not  known, 
Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thou'dst  blush  to  own  ; 
And  no  rude  hand,  or  feeble  wit,  should  dare 
To  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearned  tear. 

rd  have  a  state  of  wit  convoked,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  up  on  common  faith  ; 
That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kingdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument, 
The  prudent  council  may  invent  fresh  ways 
To  get  new  contribution  to  thy  praise  ; 
And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  wit ; 
Which  must  give  life  and  monument  to  it. 

So  when,  late,  Essex  died,  the  public  face 
Wore  sorrow  in't ;  and  to  add  mournful  grace 
To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lamented  fall. 
The  commonwealth  served  at  his  funeral. 
And  by  a  solemn  order  built  his  hearse  ; 
— But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thyself  in  verse, 
Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands. 
Base  hands,  how  impotently  you  disclose 
Tour  rage  'gainst  Camden's  learned  ashes,  whose 
Defiused  statua  and  martyr'd  book. 
Like  an  antiquity  and  fragment  look, 
Nannutta  €U$unfi  legibly  appear. 
So  truly  now  Camden's  Remains  lie  there. 
Vain  malice !  how  he  mocks  thy  rage,  while  breath 
Of  Fame  shall  speak  his  great  Elizabeth  ! 
'Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath  ; 
Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 
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Thus  princes'  hononrs  ;  but  wit  only  gives 
A  name  which  to  succeeding  ages  lives. 

Singly  we  now  consult  ourselves  and  fame. 
Ambitious  to  twist  ours  with  thy  great  name. 
Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise  :  For  as  a  vine, 
With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace,  doth  twine 
A  friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  trunk  it  shoots, 
And  gathers  growth  and  moisture  from  its  roots  ; 
About  its  arms  the  thankful  clusters  cling 
Like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  ammelling 
The  blue-cheek'd  grape,  stuck  in  its  vemant  hair. 
Hangs  like  rich  jewels  in  a  beauteous  ear. 
So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit ;  we  do 
Borrow  support  and  strength,  and  lend  but  show. 
And  but  thy  male  wit,  like  the  youthful  sun. 
Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion, 
Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy. 
Thou  yet  unwept,  and  yet  unpraised  might'st  be. 
But  they're  imperfect  births ;  and  such  are  all 
Produced  by  causes  not  univocal. 
The  scapes  of  Nature,  passives  being  unfit : 
And  hence  our  verse  speaks  only  mother-wit. 

Oh,  for  a  fit  o'  th'  father  1  for  a  spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit ; 
For  but  a  spark  of  that  diviner  fire, 
Which  thy  full  breast  did  animate  and  inspire  ; 
That  souls  could  be  divided,  thou  traduce 
But  a  small  particle  of  thine  to  us  ! 
Of  thine  ;  which  we  admired  when  thou  didst  sit 
But  as  a  joint-commissioner  in  wit ; 
When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 
Its  too  luxuriant  growing  mightiness  : 
Till,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down, 
Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone  ; 
In  which  orb  thy  throng'd  light  did  make  the  star, 
Thou  wert  the  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere. 
Thy  fury  was  composed  ;  Rapture  no  fit 
That  hung  on  thee  ;  nor  thou  far  gone  in  wit 
As  men  in  a  disease  ;  thy  fancy  clear, 
Muse  chaste,  as  those  flames  whence  they  took  their  fire ; 
No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine. 
Got  in  adultery  'twixt  Wit  and  Wine. 

And  as  the  liermetical  physicians  draw 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  first-broken  law. 
That  ent  Tenenum  which  extracted  thence 
Leaves  nought  but  primitive  good  and  innocence  : 
So  was  thy  spirit  calcined ;  no  mixtures  there 
But  perfect,  such  as  next  to  simples  are. 
Not  like  those  meteor- wits  which  wildly  fiy 
In  storm  and  thunder  through  the  anuused  sky  ; 
Speaking  but  th'  ills  and  vilhunies  in  a  state. 
Which  fools  admire,  and  wise  men  tremble  at. 
Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  whose  gall 
Oft  'scapes  the  vice,  and  on  the  man  doth  fall. 
Nature  used  all  her  skill,  when  thee  she  meant 
A  wit  at  once  both  great  and  innocent. 

Yet  thou  hadst  tooth  ;  but  'twas  thy  judgment,  not 
For  mending  one  word  a  whole  sheet  to  blot. 
Thou  couldst  anatomise  with  ready  art. 
And  skilful  hand,  crimes  lock'd  close  up  i'  th'  heart. 
Thou  couldst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  shew  that  path 
By  which  Ambition  climb'd  to  greatness  hath  ; 
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Thon  couldst  the  rises,  turns,  and  falls  of  states. 

How  near  they  were  their  periods  and  dates  ; 

Couldst  mad  the  subject  into  popular  rage, 

And  the  grown  seas  of  that  great  storm  assuage ; 

Dethrone  usurping  tyrants  and  place  there 

The  lawful  prince  and  true  inheritor  ; 

Knew'st  all  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 

Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows  he  sinn'th. 

Save  thee,  who  un-infected  didst  walk  in't, 

As  the  great  genius  of  government. 

And  when  thou  laidst  thy  tragic  buskin  by, 

To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy, 

How  new,  how  proper  th'  humours,  how  express'd 

In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dress'd 

In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strengtli  of  wit 

Shined  in  the  face  and  every  limb  of  it ! 

The  stage  grew  narrow  while  thou  grew*st  to  be 

In  thy  whole  life  an  excellent  comedy. 

To  these  a  virgin-modesty,  which  first  met 
Applause  with  blush  and  fear,  as  if  he  yet 
Had  not  deserved  ;  till  bold  with  constant  praise 
His  brows  admitted  the  unsouglit-for  bays. 
Nor  would  he  ravish  Fame ;  but  left  men  free 
To  their  own  vote  and  ingenuity. 
When  his  fair  Shepherdess,  on  the  guilty  stage, 
Was  martyred  between  ignorance  and  rage  ; 
At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of  those  few 
Could  judge,  grew  high,  cried  murder  !  though  he  knew 
The  innocence  and  beauty  of  his  child. 
He  only,  as  if  unconcerned,  smiled. 
Princes  have  gathered  since  each  scatter'd  grace. 
Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injured  face  ; 
And  on  th'  united  parts  breathed  such  a  fire 
As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne*er  expire. 

Attending,  not  affecting,  thus  the  crown, 
Till  every  hand  did  help  to  set  it  on. 
He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 
In  Wit's  great  empire,  absolute  sovereign. 

JOHN    HAARIS. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DECBASBD,  BUT  EVER-LIVING  AUTHOR,  IN  THESE  HIS  POEMS, 

MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

On  the  large  train  of  Fletcher's  friends  let  me 

(Retaining  still  my  wonted  modesty) 

Become  a  waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse. 

As  follower  to  the  muse's  followers. 

Many  here  are  of  noble  rank  and  worth 

That  have,  by  strength  of  art,  set  Fletcher  forth 

In  true  and  lively  colours,  as  they  saw  him, 

And  had  the  best  abilities  to  draw  him  ; 

Many  more  are  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 

To  have  their  lines  set  before  Fletcher's  book  ; 

Some,  that  have  known  him  too  ;  some  more,  some  loss  ; 

Some  only  but  by  hearsay,  some  by  guess  ; 

And  some  for  fiwhion-sake  would  take  the  hint, 

To  try  how  well  their  wits  would  shew  in  print. 

You,  that  are  here  before  me,  gentlemen. 

And  princes  of  Parnassus  by  the  pen, 

And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  that  have 

Preserve<l  this  author's  memory  from  the  grave, 
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TO  M\  WORTHY  AUTnOR,  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER.  UPON  HIS  FAITHFUL  8HEPHERDE8& 

The  wise  and  many-beaded  bench,  that  sits 

Upon  the  hfe  and  death  of  plays,  and  wits, 

(Composed  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man. 

Lady,  or  puodl€f  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 

Velvet,  or  tafiata  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 

With  the  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  braye  spark. 

That  may  jndge  for  his  sixpence,)  had,  before 

They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play ;  and,  more, 

Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 

With  vices,  which  they  look'd  for,  and  came  to. 

I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 

And  wish  Uiat  all  the  muses'  blood  were  spilt 

In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes. 

Do  crown  thy  murdered  poem  ;  which,  shall  rise 

A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire 

Or  moths  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admire. 

BEK  JOKSOir. 


TO  HIS  LOYINO  FRIEND,  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER,  CONCERNING  HIS  PASTORAL  BEING 

BOTH  A  POEM  AND  A  PLAT. 

There  are  no  sureties,  good  friend,  will  be  taken 

For  works  that  vulgar  good-name  hath  forsaken. 

A  poem  and  a  play  too  *  Why,  'tis  like 

A  scholar  that's  a  poet  :  their  names  strike 

Their  pestilence  inward,  when  they  take  the  air. 

And  kill  outright ;  one  cannot  both  fates  bear. 

But,  as  a  poet  that's  no  scholar  makes 

Vulgarity  his  whiffler,  and  so  takes 

Passage  with  ease  and  state  through  both  sides  preas 

Of  pageant  seers  :  or  as  scholars  please 

That  are  no  poets,  more  than  poets  leam'd, 

(Since  their  art  solely  is  by  souls  discem'd  ; 

The  others'  falls  within  the  common  sense. 

And  sheds,  like  common  light,  her  influence  :) 

So  were  your  play  no  poem,  but  a  thing 

That  every  cobler  to  his  patch  might  sing, 

A  rout  of  nifles,  like  the  multitude. 

With  no  one  limb  of  any  art  endued  ; 

like  would  to  like,  and  praise  you.    But,  because 

Tour  poem  only  hath  by  us  applause. 

Renews  the  golden  world,  and  holds  through  all 

The  holy  laws  of  homely  pastoral. 

Where  flowers  and  founts,  and  nymphs  and  semi-gods. 

And  all  the  graces  find  their  old  abodes  ; 

Where  forests  flourish  but  in  endless  verse. 

And  meadows,  nothing  fit  for  purchasers : 

This  iron  age,  that  eats  itself,  will  never 

Bite  at  your  golden  world,  that  others  ever 

Loved  as  itself.    Then,  like  your  book,  do  you 

live  in  old  peace,  and  that  for  praise  allow. 

e.  cnAPMAN. 
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LnsprcSk  BrpOUr  to  Ok*  King. 
AMonom,  a  iMMe  OcMlleaMiii. 

U**^"™^  I  BriOken  to  Bvadne. 

Ckutwkx,  cm  «M  humorous  Lord,  and  Fathor  to 
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Aapatia,  troth-pUgkt  W\fk  to  Amintor. 
ibrnPHiLA,  I  WaUing-GtfUUmomm  to  Atpalia, 


'.) 


DiAMNUB,  a  Servani  to  Calianax. 
BTAmn,  SUter  to  Mdantiut. 


Oltsipias,   [ 

DvLA,'  WaiUnff-Woman  to  Eoadnt. 

Ladies. 

NlORTp 
CVNTHIAf 

NBPTUifBp  y  Masquers, 

JBOLVB, 

Sea  Gods, 


SCENE,— Thb  Citt  op  Rhodks. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L-^An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Baisr  Clbok,  Bnuro.  LviiFPm,  and  DtvnivoB, 

Cieun,  The  rat  are  making  ready,  sir. 

£.ff.  So  let  them  ; 
There's  time  enough. 

Difk,  Yoa  are  the  brother  to  the  Idng,  my  lord ; 
WeHl  take  your  word. 

LsfM.  StFBto,  thou  hast  some  skill  in  poetry : 
What  thhik'st  thou  of  the  masque  ?  will  it  be  well  ? 

5lral.  As  well  as  ma8q[ue  can  be. 

LfM,  As  masque  can  be  ? 

Sired,  Yes ;  they  moat  commend  their  king,  and 
speak  in  praise 
Of  the  asBfinbly ;  bless  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
la  person  of  some  god.    They  are  tied  to  rules 
Of  flattery. 

CU,  See,  good  my  lord,  who  is  returned ! 

JBMcr  MBLAHTim. 

£ft.  Noble  Melantius !  the  land,  by  me, 
Welcomes  tiiy  virtues  home  to  Rhodes. 
Thou,  dmt  with  blood  abroad  buy'st  us  our  petice! 
The  bfeatfa  of  kings  is  like  the  breath  of  gods ; 
My  brotlier  wish'd  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here. 
He  wiU  be  too  kind,  and  weary  thee 
With  often  wdoomes.    But  the  time  doth  give  thee 
A  wdeomc  above  his,  or  all  the  world's. 

MH,  My  lord,  my  thanks ;  but  these  scratched 
fimbaof  mine 
Have  spoike  my  love  and  truth  unto  my  friends. 
More  dim  my  tongue  e'er  could.     My  mind*s  the 
It  ever  was  to  you :  Where  I  find  worth,      [same 
1  lore  the  keeper  till  he  let  it  go. 
And  then  1  follow  it. 

Difk,  Hail,  worthy  brother ! 
He,  that  lejoices  not  at  your  return 
la  safety,  is  mine  enemy  for  ever. 

Mti,    I  thank  thee,  Diphilus.     But  thou  art 
I  sent  for  thee  to  exercise  thine  anns         [faulty ; 


With  me  at  Patria :  Thou  earnest  not,  Diphilus ; 
'TwasiU. 

DtpA  My  noble  brother,  my  excuse 
Is  my  king's  strict  command ;  which  you,  my  lord, 
Can  witness  with  me. 

Lye,  'Tis  true,  Melantius ; 
He  might  not  come,  till  the  solemnity 
Of  this  great  match  was  past. 
Diph,  Have  you  heard  of  it  ? 
Mel.  Yes.  I  have  given  cause  to  those  that  envy 
My  deeds  abroad,  to  call  me  gamesome : 
I  have  no  other  business  here  at  Rhodes. 

Lye,  We  have  a  masque  to-night,  and  you  must 
A  soldier's  measure.  [tread 

Mel,  These  soft  and  silken  wars  are  not  for  me : 
The  music  must  be  shrill,  and  all  confused. 
That  stirs  my  blood ;  and  then  I  dance  with  arms. 
But  is  Amintor  wed  ? 
Diph.  This  day. 

Mel.  All  joys  upon  him !  for  he  is  my  friend. 
Wonder  not  that  I  call  a  man  so  young  my  friend : 
His  worth  is  great ;  valiant  he  is,  and  temperate ; 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own, 
If  his  friend  need  it.    When  he  was  a  boy. 
As  oft  as  I  returned  (as,  without  boast, 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon  me, 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard. 
Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  fed 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it :  He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  perform'd. 

Enter  Atf atia. 

Hall,  maid  and  wife ! 
Thou  fhir  Aspatia,  may  the  holy  knot 
That  thou  hast  tiol  to-day,  last  till  the  hand 
Of  age  undo  it  1  may'st  thou  bring  a  race 

B 
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ACT   I. 


Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
Successively  with  soldiers  I 

Atp.  My  hard  fortunes 
Deserve  not  scorn ;  for  I  was  nqrer  proud 
When  they  were  good.  lExiU 

Md.  How's  this  ? 

Ly».  You  are  mistaken, 
For  she  is  not  married. 

Mtl,  You  said  Amintor  was. 

Diph,  'Tis  true;  but 

Mel.  Pardon  me,  I  did  receive 
Letters  at  Patria  from  my  Amintor, 
That  he  should  marry  her. 

Diph.  And  so  it  stood 
In  all  opinion  long ;  but  your  arrival 
Made  me  imagine  you  had  heard  the  chaAge. 

Mel  Who  hath  he  taken  then  ? 

Lff».  A  lady,  sir. 
That  bears  the  light  about  her,  and  strikes  dead 
With  flashes  of  her  eye  :  the  fair  Evadne, 
Your  virtuous  sister. 

Mel.  Peace  of  heart  betwixt  them ! 
But  this  is  strange. 

Ljft.  The  king  my  brother  did  it 
To  honour  you ;  and  these  solemnities 
Are  at  his  charge. 

Mel,  'Tis  royal,  like  himself.    But  I  am  sad 
My  speech  bears  so  unfortunate  a  sound 
To  beautiful  Aspatia.    There  is  rage 
Hid  in  her  father's  breast,  Calianax, 
Bent  long  against  me ;  and  he  should  not  think, 
If  I  could  call  it  back,  that  I  would  take 
So  base  revenges,  as  to  scorn  the  state 
Of  his  neglected  daughter.    Holds  he  still 
His  greatness  with  the  king  ? 

Ljft.  Yes.    But  this  lady 
Walks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.    The  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in  ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  *em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief, 
That  strikes  all  her  beholders  ;  she  will  sing 
The  moumfttl'st  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard, 
And  sigh,  and  sing  again ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood, 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fiU  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will,  with  so  sad  a  look. 
Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  she  end, 
She'll  send  them  weeping,  one  by  one,  away.  | 

Mel.  She  has  a  brother  under  my  command. 
Like  her ;  a  fuw  as  womanish  as  hers ; 
But  with  a  spirit  that  hath  much  outgrown 
The  number  of  his  years. 

£ti(<r  AjoifToa. 

Cle,  My  lord,  the  bridegroom ! 

Mel.  I  might  run  fiercely,  not  more  hastily. 
Upon  my  foe.     I  love  thee  well,  Amintor ; 
My  mouth  u  much  too  narrow  for  my  heart ; 
I  joy  to  look  upon  those  eyes  of  thine ; 
Thou  art  my  friend,  but  my  disordered  speech 
Cuts  off  my  love. 

Amm.  Thou  art  Melantius ; 
All  love  is  spoke  in  that.     A  sacrifice. 
To  thank  the  gods  Melantius  is  returned 


In  safety  I  Victory  sits  on  his  sword, 

As  she  was  wont :  May  she  build  there  and  dwell ; 

And  may  thy  armour  be,  as  it  hath  been, 

Only  thy  valour  and  thine  innocence ! 

What  endless  treasures  would  our  enemies  give. 

That  I  might  hold  thee  still  thus  ! 

Md.  I  am  but  poor 
In  words ;  but  credit  me,  young  man,  thy  mother 
Could  do  no  more  but  weep  for  joy  to  see  thee 
After  long  absence :  All  the  wounds  I  have 
F^tch'd  not  so  much  away,  nor  all  the  cries 
Of  widowed  mothers.    But  this  is  peace, 
And  that  was  war. 

Amin.  Pardon,  thou  holy  god 
Of  marriage  bed,  and  frown  not,  I  am  forced. 
In  answer  of  sudi  noble  tears  as  those, 
To  weep  upon  my  wedding-day. 

Mel,  I  fear  thou'rt  grown  too  fickle ;  for  I  hear 
A  lady  mourns  for  thee  ,*  men  say,  to  death ; 
Forsaken  of  thee ;  on  what  terms  I  know  not. 

Amin.  She  had  my  promise ;  but  the  king  for- 
bade it. 
And  made  me  make  this  worthy  change,  thy  sister. 
Accompanied  with  graces  far  above  her ; 
With  whom  I  long  to  lose  my  lusty  youth, 
And  grow  old  in  her  arms. 

Mel.  Be  prosperous  1 

£M«r  MesBengor. 

Mets.  My  lord,  the  masquers  rage  for  yon. 

Ljft.  We  are  gone.    Cleon,  Strato,  Diphilus — 
[J?jreufii  Lysippub,  Clsow,  Straio,  atkd  DiPHiLoa. 

Amin.  We'll  all  attend  you.— We  shaU  trouble 
With  our  solemnities.  [you 

Mel.  Not  so,  Amintor : 
But  if  you  laugh  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace,  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  in  war. 
When  you  come  thither.    Yet  I  have  a  mistress 
To  bring  to  your  delights ;  rough  though  I  am, 
I  have  a  mistress,  and  she  has  a  heart 
She  savs ;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  stone,  no  better ; 
There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge  in't. 
But  yon  stand  still,  and  here  my  way  lies. 

[£c«imt  teveraOp, 


SCENE  11.—^  large  Hall  m  the  same,  with  a 
GaUerjf  full  qf  Spectators, 

Enter  Cauahax,  with  Diaooras  at  Uu  Door. 

Cat.  Diagoras,  look  to  the  doors  better  for 
shame ;  you  let  in  all  the  world,  and  anon  the  king 
will  rail  at  me — why,  very  well  said — by  Jove,  the 
king  will  have  the  show  i'  th'  court. 

Diag.  Why  do  you  swear  so,  my  lord  ?  You 
know,  he'll  have  it  here. 

Cat.  By  this  light,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  not. 

Diag.  And  if  he  will  not  be  wise,  you  are  for- 
sworn. 

Col.  One  may  wear  out  his  heart  with  swear, 
ing,  and  get  thanks  on  no  side.  I'll  be  gone — look 
to't  who  will. 

Diag.  My  lord,  I  shall  never  keep  them  out. 
Pray,  stay ;  your  looks  will  terrify  them. 

Cal.  My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly  ass, 
you !  ril  be  judged  by  all  the  company  whether 
thou  hast  not  a  worse  &ce  than  I. 

Diag.  I  mean,  because  they  know  you  and  your 
office. 

Cal.  Office !  I  would  I  could  put  it  off ;  I  am 
sure  I  sweat  quite  through  my  office.    I  might 
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hrATe  made  room  at  my  daughter's  wedding :  thej 
Imtc  near  kilTd  her  among  then ;  and  now  I  must 
do  serrioe  for  him  that  hath  forraken  her.  Serve 
that  win.  IBxit, 

Diag.  He*i  so  hmnorous  nnce  hia  daughter  was 
forsaken — ^Hark^harkf  there,  there!  so,  so!  Codes, 
codes  I     [jrnoek  iri/Am.]     What  now? 

MA.  [imjAm.]  Open  tiie  door. 

Diag.  Who*8  there? 

MtL  [wUldnJ]  Melantius. 

Diag,  I  hope  your  lordship  hrings  no  troop  with 
JOB ;  for,  if  yon  do,  I  must  return  them. 

{pptnt  the  do9r.    Per$ons  endeawmr  to  rtuih  in, 

Enitr  MxLAtrram  ttmd  a  Lady. 

JfeJL  None  but  this  lady,  sir. 

Diag.  The  ladies  are  all  placed  aboTe,  save  those 
that  come  in  the  king's  troop :  The  best  of  Rhodes 
Bt  therct  and  there's  room. 

Mei.  I  thank  you,  sir. — When  I  have  seen  you 
pbeed,  madam,  I  must  attend  the  king ;  but,  the 
Basque  done,  I'll  wait  on  you  again. 

iBsU  Witt  ths  Lady  into  Ou  gallery. 

Diag.  Stand  back  there! — Room  for  my  lord 
Melantina  ! — pray,  bear  back— this  is  no  place  for 
such  yontfas  and  their  trulls — ^let  the  doors  shut 
again. — No !— do  your  heads  itch  ?  I'll  scratch 
them  for  yon.  IShuit  the  doarJ] — So,  now  thrust 
and  han|^  [JTffodh'n^.]  Again  I  irho  is't  now? — 
I  cannot  blame  my  lord  Calianax  for  going  away : 
'Woold  be  were  here !  he  would  run  raging  among 
them,  and  break  a  dozen  wiser  heads  than  his 
own«  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — ^What's  the 
news  now? 

[  WUAin,']  I  pray  you,  can  you  help  me  to  the 
speech  of  the  master-oook  ? 

Diag.  If  I  open  the  door,  I'll  cook  some  of 
joar  calves-heads.  Peace,  rogues !  [Kfweking,^ 
— ^Again  I  who  is't  ? 

M€L  [wiihin.'}  Melantius. 

Enter  Gauakax. 

Cai.  Let  him  not  in. 

Diag.  O,  my  lord,  I  must. — Make  room  there 
for  my  lord. 

BnUr  MaLAimus. 
Is  your  lady  placed  ?  LTo  MxLAmrina. 

Mel.  Yes,  sir. 
I  thank  yon. — ^My  Lord  Calianax,  well  met 
Toor  eanaelesshate  to  me,  I  hope,  is  buried. 

Cai.  Yes,  I  do  service  for  your  sister  here, 
Hat  brings  my  own  poor  child  to  timeless  deatii ; 
She  loves  yonr  friend  Amintor ;  such  another 
False-hearted  lord  as  yon. 

MeL  Yon  do  me  wrong, 
A  most  unmanly  one,  and  I  am  slow 
In  taking  vengeance  I  But  be  well  advised. 

Cai.  It  may  be  so. — ^Who  placed  the  lady  there, 
So  near  the  presence  of  the  king  ? 

MeL  Idid. 

CaL  My  lord,  she  must  not  sit  there. 

MeL  Why? 

Cai.  The  place  is  kept  for  women  of  more  worth. 

Mel.  More  worth  than  she  ?    It  misbecomes 
your  age. 
And  place,  to  be  thus  womanish.    Forbear  ! 
What  yon  have  spoke,  I  am  content  to  think 
The  palsy  shook  your  tongue  to. 

Cai.  Why,  'tis  well 
If  I  stand  here  to  plsoe  men's  wenches. 


MeL  I  shall  forget  this  place,  thy  age,  my  safety, 
And,  thorough  all,  cut  that  poor  sickly  week. 
Thou  hast  to  Uve,  away  from  thee. 

CoL  Nay,  I  know  you  can  fight  for  your  whore. 

MeL  Bate  the  king,  and  be  he  flesh  and  blood, 
He  lies,  that  says  it  1  Thy  mother  at  fifteen 
Was  black  and  sinful  to  her. 

Diag.  Good  my  lord ! 

Mel.  Some  god  pluck  threescore  years  from 
that  fond  man. 
That  I  may  kill  him  and  not  stain  mine  honour. 
It  is  the  curse  of  soldiers,  that  in  peace 
They  shall  be  braved  by  such  ignoble  men. 
As,  if  the  land  were  troubled,  would  with  tears 
And  knees  beg  succour  from  'em.     'Would,  that 

blood, 
That  sea  of  blood,  that  I  have  lost  in  fight, 
Were  running  in  thy  veins,  that  it  might  make  thee 
Apt  to  say  1^,  or  able  to  maintain, 
Should'st  thou  say  more  1   This  Rhodes,  I  see,  b 

nought 
But  a  place  privileged  to  do  men  wrong. 

Col.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure. 

Enter  Ainmoa. 

Amin.  What  vile  injury 
Has  stirr'd  my  worthy  friend,  who  is  as  slow 
To  fight  with  words  as  he  is  quick  of  hand  ? 

MeL  That  heap  of  age,  which  I  should  reverence 
If  it  were  temperate  ;  but  testy  years 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Amin.  Good  sir,  forbear. 

Cai.  There  is  just  such  another  as  jrourself. 

Amin.  He  will  wrong  yon,  or  me,  or  any  man. 
And  talk  as  if  he  had  no  life  to  lose. 
Since  this  our  match.     The  king  is  coming  in : 
I  would  not  for  more  wealth  than  I  enjoy, 
He  should  perceive  you  raging.     He  £d  hear 
You  were  at  difierence  now,  which  hastened  him. 

CaL  Make  room  there !  IHautbogsplagufilhin, 

Enter  King,  Evadms,  Abpatia,  Lords  and  Ladies. 

King.  Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and  my  love 
Is  with  thee  still :  But  this  is  not  a  place 
To  brabble  in.    Calianax,  join  hands. 

CaL  He  shall  not  have  my  hand. 

King.  This  is  no  time 
To  force  yon  to  it.    I  do  love  yon  both : 
Calianax,  yon  look  well  to  your  office ; 
And  you,  Melantius,  are  welcome  home.— 
Begin  the  masque ! 

MeL  Sister,  I  joy  to  see  you,  and  your  choice. 
You  look'd  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  that  man : 
Be  happy  in  him  !  IBecordere  plag. 

Evad.  O,  my  dearest  brother  1 
Your  presence  is  more  joyful  than  this  day 
Can  be  unto  me. 


THE   MASaUB. 

NioBT  risee  in  miste. 
NighL  Our  reign  is  come ;  for  in  the  raging  sea 
The  sun  is  drown'd,  and  with  him  fell  the  Day. 
Bright  Cynthia,  hear  my  voice ;  I  am  the  Night, 
For  whom  thou  bear'st  about  thy  borrowed  light. 
Appear ;  no  longer  thy  pale  visage  shroud. 
But  strike  thy  silver  horns  quite  through  a  doud 
And  send  a  beam  upon  my  swarthy  face ; 
By  which  I  may  discover  all  the  place 
And  persons,  and  how  many  longing  eyes 
Are  come  to  wait  on  our  solemnities. 

B  s 
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Enter  Cthtbia. 

How  doll  and  black  am  I !  I  could  not  find 
This  beauty  without  tbee,  I  am  so  blind. 
Methinks,  they  shew  like  to  those  eastern  streaks 
That  warn  us  hence,  before  the  morning  breaks  ! 
Back,  my  pale  senrant,  for  these  eyes  know  how 
To  shoot  far  more  and  quicker  rays  than  thou. 

Csfnth.  Great  queen,  they  be  a  troop  for  whom 
alone 
One  of  my  clearest  moons  I  have  put  on ; 
A  troop,  that  looks  as  if  thyself  and  I 
Had  pluck*d  our  reins  in,  and  our  whips  laid  by, 
To  gaze  upon  these  mortals,  that  appear 
Brighter  than  we. 

Night.  Then  let  us  keep  'em  here  ; 
And  never  more  our  chariots  drive  away. 
But  hold  our  places  and  outshine  the  day. 

Cifnth.  Great  queen  of  shadows,  you  are  pleased 
to  speak 
Of  more  than  may  be  done  :  We  may  not  break 
The  gods'  decrees ;  but,  when  our  time  is  come, 
Must  drive  away,  and  give  the  day  our  room. 
Yet,  while  our  reign  lasts,  let  us  stretch  our  power 
To  give  our  servants  one  contented  hour, 
With  such  unwonted  solemn  grace  and  state, 
As  may  for  ever  after  force  them  hate 
Our  brother's  glorious  beams ;  and  wish  the  night 
Crown'd  with  a  thousand  stars,  and  our  cold  light : 
For  almost  all  the  world  their  service  bend 
To  Phoebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I  lend  ; 
Grazed  on  unto  my  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none,  but  of  unquiet  eyes. 

Night.  Then  shine  at  full,  fair  queen,  and  by 
thy  power 
Produce  a  birth,  to  crown  this  happy  hour. 
Of  nymphy  and  shepherds :  Let  Uieir  songs  dis- 

i cover, 

lEasy  and  sweet,  who  is  a  happy  lover. 
VOr,  if  thou  woo't,  then  call  thine  own  Endymion, 
From  the  sweet  flowery  bed  he  lies  upon. 
On  Latmus'  top,  thy  pale  beams  drawn  away, 
And  of  this  long  night  let  him  make  a  day. 

Cgnth.  Thou  dream 'st,   dark  queen ;  that  fair 
boy  was  not  mine. 
Nor  went  I  down  to  kiss  him.     Ease  and  wine 
Have  bred  these  bold  tales :  PoeU,  when  they  rage, 
Turn  gods  to  men,  and  make  an  hour  an  age. 
But  I  will  give  a  greater  state  and  glory, 
And  raise  to  time  a  noble  memory 
Of  what  these  lovers  are.    Rise,  rise,  I  say. 
Thou  power  of  deeps :  thy  aurgpB  laid  away, 
Neptune,  great  king  of  waters,  and  by  me 
Be  proud  toVe  commanded. 

Nbptukv  ritet, 

Nept,  Cynthia,  see. 
Thy  word  hath  fetch'd  me  hither :  Let  me  know 
Why  I  ascend  ? 

Cynth,  Doth  this  majestio  show 
GKve  thee  no  knowledge  yet  ? 

N$pt.  Yes,  now  I  see 
Something  intended,  Cynthia,  worthy  thee. 
Go  on :  1*11  be  a  helper. 

CyrUh,  Hie  thee  then, 
And  charge  the  wind  fly  from  his  rocky  den. 
Let  loose  thy  subjects ;  only  Boreas, 
Too  foul  for  our  intention,  as  he  was, 
Still  keep  him  fast  chain'd :  we  must  have  none 

here 
But  vernal  blasts,  and  gentle  winds  appear; 


Such  as  blow  flowers,  and  through  the  glad  boogh^ 

sing 
M'^'*T  ff'tft  wi^'i'^'^flfl  tff  *'^*  'nsty  spring : 
These  are  our  music,   ^ext,  thy  watery  race 
Bring  uu  ill  C6uples  (we  are  pleased  to  grace 
This  noble  night,)  each  in  their  richest  things 
Your  own  deeps,  or  the  broken  vessel,  brings. 
Be  prodigal,  and  I  shall  be  as  kind, 
And  shine  at  full  upon  you.  J  J 

Nept,  Hoi  the  wind-  CiM*^^' /i 

Commanding  iBolus  \  ^     %Ar^^ 


Ui 


(^ 


\  Mn^if 


Enter  JEovob  out  of  a  JRock. 

JEol,  Great  Neptune  ? 

Nept,  He. 

JEoL  What  is  thy  will? 

Nept.  We  do  command  thee  free 
Favonius,  and  thy  milder  winds,  to  wait 
Upon  our  Cynthia ;  but  tie  Boreas  straight; 
He*8  too  rebellious. 

jEoL  1  shall  do  it. 

Nept.  Do.— 

lExit  JEoixn  into  the  rods  and  re-enters. 

JBoL  Great  master  of  the  flood,  and  all  below. 

Thy  full  command  has  taken. Ho !  the  Main  ! 

Neptune ! 

Nept,  Here.  ^^ 


Nept,  Let  him  alone,  I  U  take  him  up  a^ sea; 
He  will  not  long  be  thence.     Go  once  again. 
And  call  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  main 
Blue  Proteus,  and  the  rest ;  charge  them  put  on 
Their  greatest  jfifiris,  and  themost^sjjMJ^ing stone 
The  beaten  rocV  breeds  ;  mi  this  mgfat  iTHone 
By  me  a  solemn  honour  to  the  moon. 
Fly,  Uke  a  fiiU  sail. 

ASol,  I  am  gone. 

Cgnth.  Dark  Night, 
Strike  a  full  ailenoe  ;  do  a  thorough  right 
To  this  great  chorus ;  that  our  music  may 
Touch  high  as  Heaven,  and  make  the  east  break  day 
At  mid-night         '  liiusic 


soNa 

C^ynthia,  to  thy  power  and  thee^ 

We  obey. 
Joy  to  this  great  company  1 

And  no  day 
Come  to  steal  this  night  away. 

Till  the  rites  of  love  are  ended ; 
And  the  lusty  brid^rroom  oay, 
Welcome,  light,  of  all  befriended. 


Pace  out,  you  watery  powers  below ; 

Let  your  feet. 
Like  the  galUes  when  they  row. 

Even  beat. 
liCt  your  unknown  measures,  set 

To  the  stiU  winds,  teU  to  all. 
That  gods  are  come,  immortal,  great. 
To  bonour  this  great  nuptial. 

IThe  Measure  bg  the  8ea-pod*. 

SECOND  BONO. 

Hold  back  thy  hours,  dark  Night,  till  we  have  don^ : 

The  day  will  come  too  soon ; 
Young  maids  will  ourso  thee  if  then  steal'st  away. 
And  leav'st  their  losses  open  to  the  day  : 

Stay,  stay,  and  hide 

The  blushes  of  the  bride. 


fCfS^B  f. 
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StAjr.  fentk  Night,  and  with  thy  darknww  oorer 

The  kiMes  of  her  lorer. 
^^aj,  awl  oonfoaDd  her  tears,  and  her  shrill  cryings, 
H«r  wmk  deDiala^  tows,  and  often  dyings ; 

Bta7»  and  hide  all: 

Bui  help  not,  thoufl^  she  calL 

rVqrI.  Great  queen  of  ns  and  HemTen, 
Hear  what  1  brin;  to  make  this  hour  a  full  one. 
If  not  o*eniieasiire. 

Cfntk.  Speak,  sea's  king. 

NepL  The  tunes  mf  Amphitrite  joyi  to  haye, 
When  they  will  dance  upon  the  rising  wave, 
And  ooort  me  as  she  saiU.     My  Tritons,  play 
Music  to  lead  a  storm  ;  I'll  lead  the  way. 

_ ^  IMeoiurt. 

BONO. 

To  bed,  to  bed;  oome.  Hjrmen.  lead  the  bride. 
And  lay  her  by  her  hosband'a  side ; 

Bring  in  the  ▼irgina  erery  one, 

That  griew  to  lie  alone ; 
Thai  they  may  IdM  while  they  may  say,  a  maid ; 
To^noRoWp  twill  be  other,  Idaa'd,  and  mid. 

Hcqwrna  be  long  andiining, 

Whilst  these  lovos  are  a-twining. 


l/U* 


y 


JEol.  Ho !  Neptnne ! 

Kepi.  Moh>a ! 

JEoL  The  sea  goes  high, 
Boreas  hath  raised  a  storm :  Go  and  apply 
Thy  trident ;  else,  I  prophesy,  ere  day 
Many  a  tall  ship  will  be  cast  away. 
IXeseead  with  all  the  gods,  and  all  their  power. 
To  strike  a  calm. 

CjpUh.  A  thanks  to  eTery  one,  and  to  gratolate 
So  great  a  aerrioe,  done  at  my  desire, 
Ye  shall  have  many  floods,  fuller  and  higher 
Than  you  hare  wished  for;  no  ebb  shall  dare 


To  let  the  day  see  where  your  dwellings  are. 

Now  back  unto  your  govemment  in  haste. 

Lest  your  proud  charge  should  swell  above  the 

waste, 
And  win  upon  the  island. 

Nept,  We  obey. 

CNapTDifB  dueendtt  and  the  8ea-godi. 

Cynth,  Hold  up  thy  head,  dead  Night ;  see'st 
thou  not  Day  ? 
The  east  begins  to  lighten :  I  must  down, 
And  give  my  brother  place. 

NighL  Oh,  I  could  frown 
To  see  the  Day,  the  Day  that  flings  his  light 
Upon  my  kingdom,  and  contemns  old  Night ! 
Let  him  go  on  and  flame  I  I  hope  to  see 
Another  wild-fire  in  his  axletree ; 
And  all  ftdl  drench'd.    But  I  forgot;  speak,  queen. 
The  day  grows  on ;  I  must  no  more  be  seen. 

CfftUh.  Heave  up  thy  drowsy  head  again,  and  see 
A  greater  light,  a  greater  majesty. 
Between  our  set  and  us !    Whip  up  thy  team  ! 
The  day-break's  here,  and  yon  sun-flaring  beam 
Shot  from  the  south.  Say,  which  way  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Night,  m  vanish  into  mists. 

Cynih,  I  into  day.  {ExeuM. 

THB   MABaUB   BND8. 

King.  Take  lighto  there !— Ladies,  get  the  bride 
to  bed. — 
We  will  not  see  you  laid.     Good-night,  Amintor ; 
We'll  ease  yon  ofgiat^  tedious  ceremony. 
Were  it  my  oeseTT  should  think  tadlOun  slow. 
If  thou  be'st  noble,  youth,  get  me  a  boy. 
That  may  defend  my  kingdom  from  my  foes. 

Amin.  All  happiness  to  you. 

JTt'n^.  Good  night,  Melantius.  IRxevtnL  ' 


ACT   IL 


SCENE   I. — Antechamber  to  Evadnb's   Bed- 
Room  in  the  PcUaee. 

Emttr  EvAinra,  Abpatia,  Dola,  a$id  other  Ladiee. 

Duia.  Madam,  shall  we  undress  you  for  this 
fight? 
The  wara  are  nak'd  that  you  must  make  to-night. 
Eoad.  Yon  are  very  merry,  Dula. 

Duia.  /  should  be  merrier  foTf  if  *tteere 
With  wt0  at  'tis  unth  you, 

Eoad.  How's  that? 

Dula.  That  I  might  go  to  bed  with  him 
With  the  credit  that  gou  do. 

Efoad.  Why,  how  now,  wench  ? 

DiUa.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  help  ? 

Etad.  I  am  soon  undone. 

Dula.  And  as  soon  done : 
Good  store  of  clothes  will  trouble  you  at  both. 

Eoad.  Art  thou  drunk,  Dula  ? 

Dula.  Why,  here's  none  but  we. 

Evad.  Thou  think'st  belike,  there  is  no  modesty 
When  we're  alone. 

Dula.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  you  hit  my  thoughts 

Evad.  Tou  prick  me,  lady.  [aright. 

Duku  'Tis  againat  my  wilL 


Anon  you  must  Endure  more,  and  lie  stiU  ; 
You  Ye  best  to  practise. 

Evad.  Sure,  this  wench  is  mad. 

Dula.  No,  '&ith,  this  is  a  trick  that  I  have  had 
Since  I  was  fourteen. 

Evad.  'Tis  high  time  to  leave  it. 

Dula.  Nay,  now  I'll  keep  it,  till  the  trick  leave 
A  dozen  wanton  words,  put  in  your  head,  [me. 
Will  make  you  livelier  in  your  husband's  bed. 

Evad,  Nay,  'feith,  then  take  it. 

Dula.  Take  it,  madam  ?  where? 
We  all,  I  hope,  will  take  it,  that  are  here. 

Evad,  Nay,  then,  I'll  give  you  o'er. 

Dula,  So  will  I  make 
The  ablest  man  in  Rhodes,  or  his  heart  ache. 

Evad.  Wilt  take  my  place  to-night  ? 

Dula.  I'll  hold  your  cards  'gainst  any  two  I 

Evad.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  [know. 

Dula.  Madam,  we'll  do't,  and  make  'em  leave 

Evad.  Aspatia,  take  her  part  [play  too. 

Dttla,  I  will  refuse  it 
She  will  pluck  down  a  side ;  she  does  not  use  it. 

Evad.  Why,  do. 

Dk/o.  You  will  find  the  play 
Quickly,  because  your  head  lies  well  that  way. 

Evad.  I  thank  thee,  Dula.  'Would  thou  could'st 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia  !  [instil 

Nothing  but  sad  thoughts  in  her  breast  do  dwell : 
Methinks,  a  mean  betwixt  you  would  do  welL 
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Dula,  She  is  in  love  :  Haog  me,  if  I  were  ao, 
Bat  I  could  nm  my  country.     I  love,  too, 
To  do  those  things  that  people  in  love  do. 

Asp.  It  were  a  timdess  smile  should  prove  my 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh,         [cheek : 
When  at  the  altar  the  religions  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offended  powers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    lliis  should  have  been 
My  night ;  and  all  your  hands  have  been  employed 
In  giving  me  a  spotless  offering 
To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you.     Pardon,  Evadne ;  'would  my  worth 
Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 
Or  both,  thought  so  I  Perhaps  he  found  me  worth- 
But,  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine,        Qess : 
These  credulous  ears,  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 
That  art  or  love  could  frame.    If  he  were  false. 
Pardon  it.  Heaven !  and  if  I  did  want 
Virtue,  you  safely  may  forgive  that  too ; 
For  I  have  lost  none  that  I  had  from  you. 

Ev€ui.  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Asp.  Would  I  could ! 
Then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 

Evad.  See,  if  you  have  not  spoil'd  all  Dula's 
mirth. 

Atp.  Thou  think'st  thy  heart  hard ;  but  if  thou 
be'st  caught. 
Remember  me ;  thou  shalt  perceive  a  fire 
Shot  suddenly  into  thee. 

Dula.  That's  not  so  good ;  let  *em  shoot  any 
But  fire,  I  fear  'em  not.  [thing 

Asp.  Well,  wench,  thou  may'st  be  taken. 

EvatL  Ladies,  good-night:    I'll  do  the    rest 

Duia.  Nay,  let  your  lord  do  some.        [myself. 

Asp.  [Sings.']  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse^ 

Of  the  dismal  yew. 

Evad.  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 
Asp.  Believe  me,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 
Evad.  How  is  it,  madam? 

SONG. 

Asp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  heane. 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Haidena,  willow  branches  bear ; 

Bay  I  died  true  : 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Evad.  Fie  on't,  madam !  The  words  are  so 
strange,  they  are  able  to  make  one  dream  of  hob- 
goblins. *'  I  could  never  have  the  power :"  Sing 
that,  Dula. 

60NO. 

Dula.  I  could  never  hare  the  power 
To  love  one  above  an  hour, 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine  eye 
On  some  other  man  to  fly ; 
Venus,  fix  mine  eyes  fast. 
Or  If  not,  give  me  all  that  I  shall  see  at  last 

Evad.  So,  leave  me  now. 

Dula.  Nay,  we  must  see  you  laid. 

Asp.  Madam,  good.night.     May  all  the  mar- 
riage joys 
That  longing  maids  imagine  in  their  beds, 
Prove  so  unto  you !    May  no  discontent 
Grow  'twizt  your  love  and  you !  But,  if  there  do. 
Inquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  raoan  ; 


Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve. 

To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.     Love  your  lord 

No  worse  than  I :  but  if  yon  love  so  well, 

Alas,  you  may  displease  him ;  so  did  I. 

This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me.— 

Ladies,  farewell.    As  soon  as  I  am  dead. 

Come  all,  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse ; 

Bring  each  a  mournful  story,  and  a  tear, 

To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth. 

With  flatt'ring  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round ; 

Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune ;  let  my  bier 

Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing,  by  course. 

The  truth  of  maids,  and  peijuriea  of  men. 

Evad.  Alas,  I  pity  thee.  ISxU  ETiu>]CB. 

All,  Madam,  good  night. 

1  Lady.  Come,  we'll  let  in  the  bridc^groom. 

Dula.  Where's  my  lord  ? 

EnUr  AMurroa. 

1  Lady.  Here,  take  this  light. 

Dula.  You'll  find  her  in  the  dark. 

1  Lady.  Your   lady's  scarce  a-bed  yet ;    you 
must  help  her. 

Asp.  Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love. 
May  all  the  wrongs,  that  you  have  done  to  me, 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death  I 
ril  trouble  you  no  more ;  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  loss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.    Thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love,  though  now  refused. 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 
So  with  my  prayers  I  leave  you,  and  must  try 
Some  yet-unpractised  way  to  grieve  and  die.  ISxiL 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  yon  go  ? 

All.  Good-night,  my  lord. 

Amin.  Much  happiness  unto  you  all ! — 

IKxsuni  Ladies. 

I  did  that  lady  wrong :  Methinks,  I  fed 

Her  grief  shoot  suddenly  through  all  my  veins. 

Mine  eyes  run :  This  is  strange  at  such  a  time. 

It  was  the  king  first  moved  me  to't ; — ^but  he 

Has  not  my  will  in  keeping. — ^Why  do  I 

Perplex  myself  thus  ?  Something  whispers  me, 

"  Go  not  to  bed."     My  guilt  is  not  so  great 

As  mine  own  conscience,  too  sensible, 

Would  make  me  think  :  I  only  break  a  promise. 

And  'twas  the  king  that  forced  me. — ^Timorous 

flesh. 
Why  shak*8t  thou  so  ? — Away,  my  idle  fears ! 

Enter  Evaditb. 

Yonder  she  is,  the  lustre  of  whose  eye 
Can  blot  away  the  sad  remembrance 
Of  all  these  things. — Oh,  my  Evadne,  spare 
That  tender  body ;  let  it  not  take  cold. 
The  vapours  of  die  night  will  not  fall  here : 
To  bed,  my  love.    Hymen  will  punish  us 
For  being  slack  performers  of  his  rites. 
Cam'st  thou  to  call  me  ? 

Evad.  No. 

Amin.  Come,  come,  my  love. 
And  let  us  lose  ourselves  to  one  another. 
Why  art  thou  up  so  long  ? 

Evad.  I  am  not  well. 

Amin.  To  bed,  then ;  let  me  wind  thee  in  these 
arms, 
Till  I  have  banish'd  sickness. 
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Evmd.  Good  my  lord, 
I  cmnnot  deep. 

Awim.  EvBdne,  we  will  watch ; 
1  mean  no  deeping. 

Evmd,  I'll  not  go  to  bed. 

Awm^  I  pr'ythee  do. 

Ecmd^  1  will  not  for  the  world. 

Amim..  Why,  my  dear  love  ? 

Evmd,  Why  ?  I  hare  iwom  I  will  not. 

Amitu  Sworn! 

E9aiL  Ay. 

Amm,  How  1  Bwom,  Evadne  ? 

Evad.  Yes,  sworn,  Amintor;  and  will  swear 
If  yon  will  wish  to  hear  me.  [again, 

Annm,  To  whom  have  you  sworn  this? 

Evad.  If  I  should  name  him,  the  matter  were 
not  gjeat. 

Amin,  Come,  this  is  but  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Evad»  The  coyness  of  a  bride  ? 

Amin.  How  prettily  that  frown  becomes  thee ! 

Evad,  Do  yon  like  it  so  ? 

Amtm.  nioa  canst  not  dress  thy  face  in  such  a 
Bat  I  shall  like  it.  [look, 

Ezad.  What  look  likes  yon  best? 

AmioL.  Why  do  yon  ask  ? 

Et^.  That  I  may  show  you  one  less  pleasing 

Amin,  How's  that  ?  [to  you. 

Enad.  That  I  may  show  you  one  less  pleasing 
to  you. 

Amm,  I  pr'ythee,  put  thy  jests  in  milder  looks ; 
It  shows  as  thou  wert  angry. 

E^ad.  So,  perhaps, 
I  an  mdeed. 

^flim.  Why,  who  has  done  thee  wrong  ? 
Name  me  tiie  man,  and  by  thyself  I  swear, 
Thy  yet-unoonquer'd  self,  I  will  revenge  thee. 

Evad.  Now  I  shall  try  thy  truth.     If  thou  dost 
We  me, 
Tbov  weigh'st  not  any  thing  compared  with  me  : 
Lifie,  honour,  joys  eternal,  all  delights 
This  world  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign, 
Or  in  the  fife  to  come,  are  fight  as  air 
To  a  true  lorer  when  his  lady  frowns. 
And  bids  him  do  tJUs.    WUt  thou  kill  this  man? 
Swear,  my  Amintor,  and  I'll  kiss  the  sin 
Off  from  thy  fipa. 

Amin,  I  will  not  swear,  sweet  love, 
TEU  I  do  know  the  cause. 

Evad.  I  would  thou  would'st. 
Why,  it  is  thou  that  wrong'st  me ;  I  hate  thee ; 
Thou  sfaoahTst  have  kiU'd  thyself.    ' 

Amin,  If  I  should  know  that,  I  should  quickly 
The  man  yon  hated.  [kiU 

Evad,  Know  it  then,  and  do't. 

Amuu  Oh,  no ;  what  look  soe'er  thou  shalt  put 
To  try  my  fidth,  I  shall  not  think  thee  false  :    [on 
I  cannot  find  one  blemish  in  thy  face. 
Where  &]aehood  should  abide.  Leave,  and  to  bed. 
If  you  have  sworn  to  any  of  the  virgins. 
That  were  your  old  companions,  to  preserve 
Yoor  maidfnhfiad  a  night,  it  may  be  done 
Witfaoot  this  means. 

Evod.  A  maidenhead,  Amintor, 
At  my  years? 

Awnn.  Sure,  she  raves  1 — This  cannot  be 
Thy  natural  temper.     Shall  I  caiil  thy  maids  ? 
Either  thy  healthful  sleep  hath  left  thee  long, 
Or  else  some  fever  rages  in  thy  blood. 

Evad.  Neither,  Amintor :  Think  you  I  am  mad, 
Because  I  speak  the  truth  ? 


Amin.  Will  you  not  fie  with  me  to-night  ? 

Evad.  To-night  I  you  talk  as  if  I  would  hereafter 

Amin,  Hereafter !  yes,  I  do. 

Evad.  You  are  deceived. 
Put  off  amazement,  and  with  patience  mark 
What  I  shall  utter ;  for  the  oracle 
Knows  nothing  truer :  'tis  not  for  a  night. 
Or  two,  that  I  forbear  thy  bed,  but  for  ever. 

Amin,  I  dream  !    Awake,  Amintor  t 

Evcui,  You  hear  right. 
I  sooner  wiU  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes, 
And  with  my  youthful  blood  warm  their  cold  flesh, 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  fimbs. 
Than  sleep  one  night  with  thee.  This  is  not  feigned, 
Nor  sounds  it  fike  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Amin.  Is  flesh  so  earthly  to  endure  aU  this  ? 
Are  these  the  joys  of  marriage  ?    Hymen,  keep 
This  story  (that  wiU  make  succeeding  youth 
Neglect  thy  ceremonies)  from  dl  ears ; 
Let  it  not  rise  up,  for  thy  shame  and  mine. 
To  after-ages :  We  will  scorn  thy  laws. 
If  thou  no  better  bless  them.    Touch  the  heart 
Of  her  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  or  the  world 
Shall  know,  there's  not  an  altar  that  will  smoke 
In  pndse  of  thee ;  we  will  adopt  us  sons  ; 
Then  virtue  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood. 
If  we  do  lust,  we'll  take  the  next  we  meet, 
Serving  ourselves  as  other  creatures  do ; 
And  never  take  note  of  the  femde  more, 
Nor  of  her  issue. — I  do  rage  in  vun ; 
She  can  but  jest.    O,  pardon  me,  my  love ! 
So  dear  the  Uioughts  are  that  I  hold  of  thee, 
That  I  must  break  forth.     Satisfy  my  fear ; 
It  is  a  pain,  beyond  the  hand  of  death. 
To  be  in  doubt :  Confirm  it  with  an  oath. 
If  this  be  true. 

Evad.  Do  you  invent  the  form  : 
Let  there  be  in  it  all  the  binding  words 
Devils  and  conjurers  can  put  together. 
And  I  will  take  it.    I  have  sworn  before, 
And  here,  by  dl  things  holy,  do  agdn. 
Never  to  be  acquunted  widi  thy  bed. 
Is  your  doubt  over  now  ? 

Amin.  I  know  too  much.  Would  I  had  doubted 
Was  ever  such  a  marriage  night  as  this  i        [stiU  1 
Ye  powers  above,  if  you  did  ever  mean 
Man  should  be  used  thus,  you  have  thought  away 
How  he  may  bear  himself,  and  save  his  honour. 
Instruct  me  in  it ;  for  to  my  duU  eyes 
There  is  no  mean,  no  moderate  course  to  run : 
I  must  five  scorn*d,  or  be  a  murderer. 
Is  there  a  third  ?  Why  is  this  night  so  cdm  ? 
Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us, 
And  drown  her  voice  ? 

Evad.  This  rage  will  do  no  good. 

Amin,  Evadne,  hear  me :   Thou  hast  ta*en  an 
Bat  such  a  rash  one,  that,  to  keep  it,  were  [oath. 
Worse  than  to  swear  it :  CaU  it  back  to  thee ; 
Such  vows  as  those  never  ascend  the  Heaven ; 
A  tear  or  two  wiU  wash  it  quite  away. 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth,  my  hopeful  youth, 
If  thou  be  pitiful ;  for,  without  boast. 
This  land  was  proud  of  me.  What  lady  was  there, 
That  men  caU'd  fair  and  virtuous  in  this  isle. 
That  would  have  shonn'd  my  love  ?     It  is  in  thee 
To  make  me  hold  this  worth.     Oh  !  we  vdn  men, 
That  trust  out  aU  our  reputation. 
To  rest  upon  the  weak  and  yielding  hand 
Of  feeble  woman !     But  thou  art  not  stone ; 
Thy  flesh  is  soft,  and  in  thine  eyes  doth  dweU 
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Tbe  spirit  of  love ;  thy  heart  cannot  be  hard. 
Come,  lead  me  from  the  bottom  of  despair, 
To  all  the  joys  thoa  hast ;  I  know  thou  wilt ; 
And  make  me  careful,  lest  the  sadden  change 
Overcome  my  spirits. 

Evad,  When  I  call  back  this  oath, 
The  pains  of  hell  environ  me  ! 

Amin.  1  sleep,  and  am  too  temperate  I     Come 
to  bed! 
Or  by  those  hairs,  which,  if  thon  hadst  a  soul 
Like  to  thy  locks,  were  threads  for  kings  to  wear 
About  their  arms 

Evad,  Why,  so,  perhaps,  they  are. 

Amin.  I'll  drag  thee  to  my  bed,  and  make  thy 
Undo  this  wicked  oath,  or  on  thy  flesh  [tongue 
ril  print  a  thousand  wounds  to  let  out  life  1 

Evad,  1  fear  thee  not.    Do  what  thou  dar'st 
to  me ! 
Every  ill-sounding  word,  or  threatening  look, 
Thou  show'st  to  me,  will  be  revenged  at  fuU. 

Amin,  It  will  not,  sure,  Evadne? 

Evad,  Do  not  you  hazard  that 

Amin,  Have  you  your  champions  ? 

Evad.  Alas,  Amintor,  think*8t  thou  I  forbear 
To  sleep  with  thee,  because  I  have  put  on 
A  maiden's  strictness  ?    Look  upon  these  cheeks, 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  hot  and  rising  blood 
Unapt  for  such  a  vow.    No  ;  in  this  heart 
There  dwells  as  much  desire,  and  as  much  will 
To  put  that  wish'd  act  in  practice,  as  ever  yet 
Was  known  to  woman ;  and  they  have  been  shown, 
Both.    But  it  was  the  folly  of  thy  youth 
To  think  this  beauty,  to  what  land  soe'er 
It  shall  be  call*d,  shall  stoop  to  any  second. 
I  do  enjoy  the  best,  and  in  that  height 
Have  sworn  to  stand  or  die :  You  guess  the  man. 

Amin.  No  :  let  me  know  the  man  that  wrongs 
That  1  may  cut  his  body  into  motes,  [me  so, 

And  scatter  it  before  the  northern  trind. 

Evad,  You  dare  not  strike  him. 

Amin.  Do  not  wrong  me  so. 
Yes,  if  his  body  were  a  poisonous  plant, 
That  it  were  death  to  touch,  I  have  a  soul 
Will  throw  me  on  him. 

Evad,  Why,  it  is  the  king. 

Amin.  The  king ! 

Evad.  What  .wUl  you  do  now  ? 

Amin,  'Tis  not  the  king ! 

Evad.  What  did  he  make  this  match  for,  dull 
Amintor  ? 

Amin.  Oh,  thou  hast  named  a  word,  that  wipes 
away 
All  thoughts  revengeful !     In  that  sacred  name, 
"  The  king,"  there  lies  a  terror.     What  frail  man 
Dares  lift  his  hand  against  it  ?     Let  the  gods 
Speak  to  him  when  &ey  please :  till  when  let  us 
Suffer,  and  wait. 

Evad,  Why  should  yon  fill  yourself  so  full  of 
And  haste  so  to  my  bed  ?  I  am  no  virgin,     [heat, 

Amin,  What  devil  pnt  it  in  thy  fancy,  then, 
To  marry  me  ? 

Enad.  Alas,  I  must  have  one 
To  father  children,  and  to  bear  the  name 
Of  husband  to  me,  that  my  sin  may  be 
More  honourable. 

^NjtA.  W*hat  a  strange  thing  am  I ! 

Evad,  A  miserable  one ;  one  that  myself 
Am  sorry  for. 

Amin,  VHiy^  show  it  then  in  this  : 
If  thou  hast  pity,  though  thy  love  be  none. 


Kill  me ;  and  all  true  lovers,  that  shall  live 
In  after-ages  cross'd  in  their  desires. 
Shall  bless  thy  memory,  and  call  thee  good ; 
Because  such  mercy  in  thy  heart  was  found. 
To  rid  a  lingering  wretch. 

Evad.  I  must  have  one 
To  fill  thy  room  again,  if  thou  wert  dead  ; 
Else,  by  this  night,  I  would  :  I  pity  thee. 

Amin,  These  strange  and  sudden  injuries  have 
So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense        [fallen 
Of  what  they  are.  Methinks  I  am  not  wrong'd : 
Nor  is  it  aught,  if  from  the  censuring  world 
I  can  but  hide  it.    Reputation ! 
Thou  art  a  word,  no  more. — But  thon  hast  shown 
An  impudence  so  high,  that  to  the  world, 
I  fear,  thou  wilt  betray  or  shame  thyself. 

Evad.  To  cover  shame,  I  took  thee ;  never  fear 
That  I  would  blase  myself. 

Amin.  Nor  let  the  king 
Know  I  conceive  he  wrongs  me;  then  mine  honour 
Will  thrust  me  into  action,  though  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience.    And  it  is  some  ease 
To  me  in  these  extremes,  that  I  knew  this 
Before  I  touch'd  thee ;  else  had  all  the  sins 
Of  mankind  stood  betwixt  me  and  the  king, 
I  had  gone  through  'em  to  his  heart  and  thine. 
I  have  left  one  desire :  'tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  resolve. 
He  has  dishonoured  thee.    Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  careful  of  thy  credit,  and  sin  close  ; 
'Tis  all  I  wish.    Upon  thy  chamber-floor 
ril  rest  to-night,  that  morning- visitors 
May  think  we  did  as  married  people  use. 
And,  pr*ythee,  smile  upon  me  when  they  come. 
And  seem  to  toy,  as  if  Uiou  hadst  been  pleased 
With  what  we  did. 

Evad,  Fear  not ;  I  will  do  this. 

Amin.  Come,  let  us  practise :  and  as  wantonly 
As  ever  loving  bride  ana  bridq^room  met, 
Let's  laugh  and  enter  here. 

Evad.  I  am  content. 

Amin.  Down  all  the  swellings  of  my  troubled 
heart  I 
When  we  walk  thus  intwined,  let  all  eye^  see 
If  ever  lovers  better  did  agree.  lExatHt. 


SCENE  II.— ^n  ApartnnU  m  the  Citadel 

Enter  Aspatia,  AirrtPBDJi,  and  Oltmpulb. 

Asp.  Away,  you  are  not  sad ;  force  it  no  further. 
Good  Gods,  how  well  you  look !  Such  a  full  colour 
Young  bashful  brides  put  on.     Sure,  you  are  new 

Ant.  Yes,  madam,  to  yonr  grief.         [married  ! 

Asp.  Alas,  poor  wenches  \ 
Go  learn  to  love  first ;  learn  to  lose  yoursf^lves ; 
Learn  to  be  flatter'd,  and  believe,  and  bless 
The  double  tongue  that  did  it.    Make  a  faith 
Out  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers, 
Such  as  speak  truth,  and  died  in't ;  and,  b'ke  me, 
Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable. 
Did  you  ne'er  love  yet,  wenches  ?    Speak,  Olym- 

pias; 
Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp. 

Oljfm    Never. 

Asp.  Nor  yoOy  Antiphila? 

Ant.  Nor  I. 

Asp.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  women, 
wise: 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sure 


Yon  credit  anythiD^  the  light  gires  light  to» 
Before  a  man.    Rather  belieTe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant,  when  he  roan ; 
Bather,  the  wind  courts  hat  the  pregnant  sails, 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather,  the  snn 
Comes  bnt  to  kus  the  finit  in  wealthy  autumn, 
When  all  UiDa  blasted.    If  you  needs  must  love, 
(Forced  by  ill  fate)  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead^Dold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers : 
They  cannot  Hatter,  nor  forswear ;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  alL     But  man. 
Oh,  that  beut  man  1  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls ! 
That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shews  a  fine  sorrow.    Mark,  Antiphila ; 
Jost  soch  anotiter  was  the  nymph  (Enone, 
Wben  Paris  brought  home  Helen.    Now,  a  tear ; 
And  then  thon  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 
The  Carthage  qneen,  when,  from  a  cold  sea-rock, 
FUl  with  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  6ir  Trojan  ships ;  and,  having  lost  them. 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.  Antiphila, 
What  would  this  wench  do,  if  she  were  Asparia  ? 
Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pitying  god 
IVm'd  her  to  marUe !  'Tis  enough,  my  wench ! 
Shew  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought 

Ant.  Of  Ariadne,  madam  ? 

Asp,  Yes,  that  piece. — 
This  should  be  Theseus ;  he  has  a  cozening  face : 
Ton  meant  him  for  a  man  ? 

Ant.  He  was  so,  madam. 

Asp,  Why,  then,  'tb  well  enough.  Never  look 
back: 
Ton  have  a  full  wind,  and  a  Iklse  heart,  Theseus ! 
Does  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split, 
Or  bis  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel  ? 

Ant.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Asp.  It  should  have  been  so.     Could  the  gods 
know  this, 
And  not,  of  all  their  number,  raise  a  storm  ? 
But  they  are  all  as  iU !    This  fiJse  smile 
Was  well  expressed ;  just  such  another  caught  me ! 
Yon  shall  not  go  [on]  so,  Antiphila : 
In  this  place  work  a  quicksand, 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water, 
And  his  ship  ploughing  it ;  and  then  a  Fear : 
Do  that  Fear  to  the  life,  wench. 

Ant,  'Twill  wrong  the  sfory. 

Asp.  Twill  make  the  story,  wrong'd  by  wanton 
poeU, 
live  loi^g,  and  be  believed.  Bnt  where's  the  lady  ? 

Ant.  There,  madam. 

A^.  Fie !  yon  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila ; 


You  are  much  nustaken*  wench  : 

These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 

To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 

As  this  sad  lady's  was.     Do  it  by  me ; 

Do  it  again,  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea -beach  now. 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 

wind. 
Wild  as  that  desart ;  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story.     Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila  :  Strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument !  And  the  trees  about  mCf 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Oroan  with  continual  surges ;  and,  behind  me. 
Make  all  a  desolation.    Look,  look,  wenches  I 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture  1 

Ofym.  Dear  madam ! 

A$p,  I  have  done.    Sit  down ;  and  let  us 
Upon  that  point  fix  all  our  eyes ;  that  point  there. 
Make  a  duU  silence,  tiU  you  feel  a  sudden  sadness 
Give  us  new  souls. 

Enter  Cauahax. 

CtJ.  The  king  may  do  this,  and  he  may  not  do 
it: 
My  child  is  wrong'd,  disgraced. — ^Well,  how  now, 

huswives ! 
What,  at  your  ease  ?    Is  this  a  time  to  sit  still } 
Up,  you  young  laxy  whores,  up,  or  I'll  swinge  you ! 
Oljtm.  Nay,  good  my  lord. 
Col,  You'll  lie  down  shortly.    Get  you  in,  and 
work ! 
What,  are  you  grown  so  resty  you  want  heats  ? 
We  shall  have  some  of  the  court-boys  heat  you 
shortly. 
Ant.  My  lord,   we  do   no  more   than  we  are 
charged. 
It  is  the  lady's  pleasure  we  be  thus 
In  grief :  she  is  forsaken. 

CeU.  There's  a  rogue  too  ! 
A  young  dissembling  slave !  Well,  get  you  in  ! 
I'll  have  a  bout  with  that  boy.     'Tis  high  time 
Now  to  be  valiant ;  I  confess  my  youth 
Was  never  prone  that  way.    What,  made  an  ass.' 
A  court-stale  ?    Well,  I  will  be  valiant, 
And  beat  some  dozen  of  these  whelps ;  I  will ! 
And  there's  another  of  'em,  a  trim  cheating  soldier ; 
rii  maul  that  rascal ;  he  has  out-braved  me  twice : 
But  now,  I  thank  the  gods,  I  am  valiant. — 
Go,  get  you  in  1  FU  take  a  course  with  aU. 

lExeunU 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  L — Antethamberto  Etadne's  Bedroom 

in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Clsoit,  BnuTA,  and  DrpHiLOS. 

Cie.  Yonr  sister  is  not  up  yet. 

Jhpk.  Oh,  brides  must  take  their  morning's 
rest :  the  night  is  troublesome. 

Sir  A.  But  not  tedious. 

Diph.  What  odds,  he  has  not  my  sister's  maiden- 
bead  to-night  ? 


Sira.  No;  it's  odds,  against  any  bridegroom 
living,  he  ne'er  gets  it  while  he  lives. 

Diph,  You're  merry  with  my  sister ;  you'll 
please  to  allow  me  the  same  freedom  with  your 
mother. 

Stra.  She's  at  your  service. 

Diph,  Then  she's  merry  enough  of  herself;  she 
needs  no  tickling.     Knock  at  the  door. 

Stra.  We  shall  interrupt  them. 

Diph,  No  matter;   they  have  the  year  before 
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them. — Good-morrow,  sister!    Sfuue  yourself  to- 
day  i  the  night  will  come  again. 

Enter  AxtsmiL 

Amin,  Who's  there  ?  my  brother  I  I'm  no  readier 
yet. 
Your  sister  is  but  now  np. 

Diph,  You  look  as  you  had  lost  your  eyes  to- 
night: 
I  think  yon  have  not  slept. 

Amin.  I 'faith  I  have  not 

Diph.  You  hare  done  better,  then. 

Amin.  We  ventured  for  a  boy :    When  he  is 
twelve, 
He  shall  command  against  the  foes  of  Rhodes. 
Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Stra.  You  cannot ;  you  want  sleep. 

Amin.  'Tis  true.~But  she,  [.Jtide. 

As  if  she  had  drank  Lethe,  or  had  made 
Even  with  Heaven,  did  fetch  so  still  a  sleep, 
So  sweet  and  sound 

Diph.  What's  that? 

Amin.  Your  sister  frets 
This  morning ;  and  does  turn  her  eyes  upon  me. 
As  people  on  their  headsman.  She  does  chafe. 
And  kiss,  and  chafe  again,  and  clap  my  cheeks ; 
She's  in  another  world. 

Diph.  Then  I  had  lost  i  I  was  about  to  lay 
You  had  not  got  her  maidenhead  to-night. 

Amin.  Ha !  he  does  not  mock  me  ?  lAtide."] — 
You  had  lost,  indeed ; 
I  do  not  use  to  bungle. 

Cleo.  You  do  deserve  her. 

Amin.  I  laid  my  lips  to  hers,  and  that  wild 
breath, 
That  was  so  rude  and  rough  to  me  last  night. 
Was  sweet  as  April. — I'll  be  guilty  too. 
If  these  be  the  eflTects.  [Aside. 

Enter  Mmukimm. 

Mel.  Good  day,  Amintor !  for,  to  me,  the  name 
Of  brother  is  too  distant :  We  are  friends. 
And  that  is  nearer. 

Amin.  Dear  Melantius ! 
Let  me  behold  thee.     Is  it  possible  ? 

Mel.  What  sudden  gaze  is  this  ? 

Amin,  'Tis  wond'rous  strange ! 

Mel.  Why  does  thine  eye  desire  so  strict  a  view 
Of  that  it  knows  so  well  ?    There's  nothing  here 
That  is  not  thine. 

Amin,  I  wonder,  much,  Melantius, 
To  see  those  noble  looks,  that  make  me  think 
How  virtuous  thou  art :  And,  on  the  sudden, 
'Tis  strange  to  me  thou  shouldst  have  worth  and 

honour ; 
Or  not  be  base,  and  &lse,  and  treacherous, 
And  every  ill.     But 

Mel.  Stay,  stay,  my  friend  ; 
I  fear  this  sound  will  not  become  our  loves. 
No  more  ;  embrace  me. 

Amin,  Oh,  mistake  me  not : 
I  know  thee  to  be  full  of  all  those  deeds 
That  we  frail  men  call  good  ;  but,  by  the  course 
Of  nature,  thou  shouldst  be  as  quickly  changed 
As  are  the  winds  ;  dissembling  as  the  sea. 
That  now  wears  brows  as  smooth  as  virgins'  be, 
Tempting  the  merchant  to  invade  his  hist. 
And  in  an  hour  calls  his  billows  up. 
And  shoots  'em  at  the  sun,  destroying  all 
He  carries  on  him. — Oh,  how  near  am  I 
To  utter  my  sick  thoughts !  lAside. 


Mel,  But  why,  my  friend,  should  I  be  so  by 

nature? 
Amin,  I  have  wed  thy  sister,  iriiohath  vittooos 
thoughts 
Enough  for  one  whole  family ;  and,  'tis  strange 
That  you  should  feel  no  want. 
Mel,  6|5lie?e  me,  this  compliment's  too  cunning 

for  me. 
Diph.  What  should  I  be  then,  by  the  ooorse  of 
nature, 
They  having  both  robVd  me  of  so  much  virtue  ? 

Stra,  Oh,  call  the  bride,  my  lord  Amintor, 
That  we  may  see  her  blush,  and  turn  her  eyes 

down : 
'Tis  the  prettiest  sport ! 
Amin,  Evadne ! 
Evad.  Iwithin,']  My  lord  I 
Amin.  Come  forth,  my  love  1 
Your  brothers  do  attend  to  wish  you  joy* 
Evad.  I  am  not  ready  yet. 
Amin.  Enouii^h,  enough. 
£v€ui.  They'll  mock  me. 
Amin.  'Faith,  thou  shalt  come  in. 

Enter  Evaditb. 

MeL  Good-morrow,  sister !  He  that  understands 
Whom  you  have  wed,  need  not  to  wish  you  joy ; 
You  have  enough :  Take  heed  you  be  not  proud. 

Diph.  Ob,  sister,  what  have  you  done  ? 

Evad.  I  done !  why,  what  have  I  done  ? 

Stra.  My  lord  Amintor  swears  you  are  no  maid 
now. 

Evad.  Pish! 

Stra.  I'foith,  he  does. 

Evad.  I  knew  I  should  be  mock'd. 

Diph.  With  a  truth. 

Evad.  If  'twere  to  do  again. 
In  faith,  I  would  not  marry. 

Amin.  Nor  I,  by  heaven !  IJside. 

Diph.  Sister,  Dula  swears 
She  heard  you  cry  two  rooms  off. 

Evad.  Fie,  how  you  talk  ! 

Diph.  Let's  see  you  walk,  Evadne.  By  my  troth, 
You  are  spoil'd. 

Mel.  Amintor! 

Amin.  Ha? 

Mel.  Thou  art  sad. 

Amin,  Who,  I  ?    I 'thank  yon  for  that. 
Shall  Diphilus,  thou,  and  I,  sing  a  catch  ? 

Mel.  How! 

Amin.  IVythee,  let's. 

Mel.  Nay,  that's  too  much  the  other  way. 

Amin,  I  am  so  lightened  with  my  happiness ! 
How  dost  thou,  love  ?  kiss  me. 

Evad,  I  cannot  love  you,  yon  tell  tales  of  me. 

Amin,  Nothing  but  what  becomes  us. — Gentle- 
men, 
'Would  you  had  all  such  wives,  and  all  the  world, 
That  I  might  be  no  wonder !     You  are  all  sad  : 
What,  do  you  envy  me  f     I  walk,  methinka, 
On  water,  and  ne'er  sink,  I  am  so  light. 

Mel.  'Tis  well  you  are  so. 

Amin,  Well  ?  how  can  I  be  other, 
When  she  looks  thus ? — Is  there  no  music  there? 
Let's  dance. 

Mel,  Why,  this  is  strange,  Amintor ! 

Amin,  I  do  not  know  myself ;  yet  I  could  wish 
My  joy  were  less. 

Diph,  ru  marry  too.  if  it  will  make  one  thus. 

Evad,  Amintor,  hark.  [Aside. 
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Ama^  What  mj9  my  love  ? — I  mmt  obey. 
Bvad^  Yoa  do  it  ■cvumly,  'twill  be  perodved. 

lApart  to  Aim. 
Cfeo.  Hy  lord,  the  king  ii  here. 

Alter  Kims  oimI  hrmrwm. 

Amm.  VFhere? 

Stru.  And  his  brother. 

Eingi.  Good  morrow,  all ! — 
Amintor,  joy  on  joy  fall  thiok  upon  thee ! 
And,  madam,  yon  are  alter'd  since  I  saw  yoa ; 
I  nuHt  salate  yoa ;  you  are  now  another's. 
How  liked  yon  yonr  night's  rest  ? 

Semd.  UUsir. 

Amm,  Ay,  'deed, 
9ie  took  bat  little. 

Zfs.  Yoa'U  kt  her  take  more, 
And  thank  her  too,  shortly. 

King.  Amintor,  wert 
Tboa  tmly  honest  till  thoa  wert  married. 

Awun,  Yes,  sir. 

King,  Tell  me,  then,  how  shows  the  sport  onto 

Amm,  Why.  well.  [thee? 

King.  What  did  yoa  do  P 

Anun,  No  more,  nor  less,  than  other  couples  use ; 
Ton  know  what  'tis ;  it  has  but  a  coarse  name. 

King,   Bat,  pr'ythee,  I  should  think,  by  her 
black  eye. 
And  her  red  cheek,  she  should  be  quick  and  stirring 
In  this  same  business ;  ha  ? 

Amun,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  ne'er  try*d  other,  sir ;  but  I  perceive 
She  is  as  quick  aa  yon  delivered. 

King,  Well,  you  will  trust  me  then,  Amintor, 
To  dinse  a  wife  for  you  again  ? 

Amia.  No,  never,  sir. 

JTti^.  Why  ?  Uke  you  this  so  ill  ? 

Amin,  So  well  I  like  her. 
For  this  I  bow  my  knee  in  thanks  to  you, 
And  unto  hnven  will  pay  my  grateful  tribute 
Hourly ;  and  do  hope  we  shaJl  draw  out 
A  kmg  contented  life  together  here. 
And  &  both,  full  of  grey  hairs,  in  one  day : 
For  which  the  thanks  are  yours.   But  if  the  powers 
That  rule  us  please  to  call  her  first  away. 
Without  pride  spoke,  this  world  holds  not  a  wife 
Worthy  to  take  her  room. 

King,  I  do  not  like  this. — All  forbear  the  room, 
Bat  yon,  Amintor,  and  your  lady. 

lExemni  all  but  the  Knio»  AMUfTOft,  and  Evadnx. 
I  have  some  speech  with  you,  that  may  concern 
Your  after  living  well. 

Amitt,  [oMtde.']  He  will  not  tell  me  that  he  lies 
with  her? 
If  be  do,  something  heavenly  stay  my  heart, 
For  I  shall  be  apt  to  thrust  this  arm  of  mine 
To  acts  unlawful ! 

King,  You  will  suffer  me  to  talk  with  her, 
Amintor,  and  not  have  a  jealous  pang  ? 

Amin.  Sir,  I  dare  trust  my  wife  with  whom  she 
To  talk,  and  not  be  jealous.  [dares 

[Etadits  and  tM4  Knm  ipeak  apart. 

King.  How  do  yon  like 
Anuntor? 

KmuL  Ai  I  did,  sir. 

King,  How  is  tiiat } 

Evwi.  As  one  that,  to  fulfil  your  will  and  plea- 
I  have  given  leave  to  call  me  wife  and  love,  [sure, 

King.  I  see  there  is  no  lastii^  fidth  in  sin ; 
Tbey,  that  break  word  with  heaven,  will  break  again 
With  all  the  world,  and  so  dost  thou  with  me. 


Ev€ui,  How,  sir  ? 

King.  This  subtle  woman's  ignorance 
Will  not  excuse  yoa :  thou  hast  taken  oaths, 
So  great,  methought,  they  did  not  well  become 
A  woman's  mouth,  that  thou  wouldst  ne'er  enjoy 
A  man  but  me. 

Bvad.  I  never  did  swear  so ; 
You  do  me  wrong. 

King,  Day  and  night  have  heard  it. 

Evad.  I  swore  indeed,  that  I  would  never  love 
A  man  of  lower  place  ;  but,  if  your  fortune 
Should  throw  you  from  this  height,  I  bade  you 

trust 
I  would  forsake  you,  and  would  bend  to  him 
That  won  your  throne  :  I  love  with  my  ambition, 
Not  with  my  eyes.    But,  if  I  ever  yet 
Touch*d  any  otiier,  leprosy  light  here 
Upon  my  face ;  which  for  your  royalty 
I  would  not  stain  ! 

King.  Why,  thou  dissemblest,  and  it  is 
In  me  to  punish  thee. 

Evad.  Why,  'tis  in  me. 
Then,  not  to  love  you,  which  will  more  afllict 
Your  body  than  your  punishment  can  mine. 

King.  But  thou  hast  let  Amintor  lie  with  thee. 

Evad.  I  have  not 

King.  Impudence !  he  says  himself  so. 

Evad.  He  lies. 

King.  He  does  not. 

Evad,  By  this  light  he  does. 
Strangely  and  basely !  and  I'll  prove  it  so. 
I  did  not  shun  him  for  a  night ;  but  told  him, 
I  would  never  close  with  him. 

King.  Speak  lower  ;  'tis  false. 

Evad,  I  am  no  man 
To  answer  with  a  blow ;  or,  if  I  were, 
You  are  the  king !    But  urge  me  not ;  'tis  most 
true. 

King.  Do  not  I  know  the  uncontrolled  thoughts 
That  youth  brings  with  him,  when  his  blood  is 
With  expectation,  and  desire  of  that  [high 

He  long  hath  waited  for  ?     Is  not  his  spirit. 
Though  he  be  temperate,  of  a  valiant  strain 
As  this  our  age  hath  known  ?    What  could  he  do. 
If  such  a  sudden  speech  had  met  his  blood, 
But  ruin  thee  for  ever,  if  he  had  not  kill'd  thee  ? 
He  could  not  bear  it  thus.    He  is  as  we. 
Or  any  other  wrong'd  man. 

Evad,  'Tis  dissembling. 

King.  Take  him !  farewell !  henceforth  I  am  thy 
foe; 
And  what  disgraces  I  can  blot  thee  with  look  for. 

Evad.  Stay,  sir  ! — Amintor  I — You  shall  hear. 
— Amintor  I 

Amin.  \&tming  forwaTd."]  What,  my  love? 

Evad,  Amintor,  thou  hast  an  ingenuous  look, 
And  shouldst  be  virtuous :  It  amazeth  me, 
That  thou  canst  make  such  base  malicious  lies ! 

Amin,  What,  my  dear  wife ! 

Evad.  Dear  wife  I    I  do  despise  thee. 
Why,  nothing  can  be  baser  than  to  sow 
Dissention  amongst  lovers. 

Amin.  Lovers!  who? 

Evad,  The  king  and  me. 

Amin,  O,  God  I 

Evad,  Who  should  live  long,  and  love  with- 
out distaste. 
Were  it  not  for  such  pickthanks  as  thyself. 
Did  you  lie  with  me  ?    Swear  now,  and  be  punish'd 
In  hell  for  this  1 
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Amin,  The  faithless  sin  I  made 
To  fair  Aspatia,  is  not  yet  revenged ; 
It  follows  me. — I  will  not  lose  a  word 
To  this  Tile  woman  :  But  to  you,  my  king. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  thrusts  out  this  truth, 
You  are  a  tyrant  1    And  not  so  much  to  wrong 
An  honest  man  thus,  as  to  take  a  pride 
In  talking  with  him  of  it. 

Ev€ui,  Now,  sir,  see 
How  loud  this  fellow  lied. 

Amin,  You  that  can  know  to  wrong,  should 
know  how  men 
Must  right  themselves :  What  punishment  is  due 
From  me  to  him  that  shall  abuse  my  bed  ? 
Is  it  not  death  ?    Nor  can  that  satisfy, 
Unless  I  send  your  limbs  through  all  the  land, 
To  show  how  nobly  I  have  freed  myself. 

King,  Draw  not  thy  sword :  thou  know'st  I 
cannot  fear 
A  subject's  hand ;  but  thou  shalt  feel  the  weight 
Of  this,  if  thou  dost  rage. 

Amin.  The  weight  of  that ! 
If  you  have  any  worth,  for  Heaven's  sake,  think 
I  fear  not  swonls ;  for  as  you  are  mere  man, 
I  dare  as  easily  kill  you  for  this  deed. 
As  you  dare  think  to  do  it.     But  there  is 
Divinity  about  you,  that  strikes  dead 
My  rising  passions  :  As  you  are  my  king, 
I  fall  before  you,  and  present  my  sword 
To  cut  mine  own  flesh,  if  it  be  your  wilL 
Alas !  I  am  nothing  but  a  multitude 
Of  walking  griefs !    Yet,  should  I  murder  you, 
I  might  before  the  world  take  the  excuse 
Of  madness :  Foe,  compare  my  injuries. 
And  they  will  well  appear  too  sad  a  weight 
For  reason  to  endure  I    But,  fall  I  first 
Amongst  my  sorrows,  ere  tny  treacherous  hand 
Touch  holy  things  I    But  why  (I  know  not  what 
I  have  to  say)  why  did  you  chuse  out  me 
To  make  thus  wretched  ?    There  were  thousand 
Easy  to  work  on,  and  of  state  enough,  [fools 

Within  the  island. 

Evad,  I  would  not  have  a  fool ; 
It  were  no  credit  for  me. 

Amin,  Worse  and  worse ! 
Thou,  that  dar'st  talk  unto  thy  husband  thus, 
Profess  thyself  a  whore,  and,  more  than  so, 

Resolve  to  be  so  still It  is  my  fate 

To  bear  and  bow  beneath  a  thousand  griefs, 

To  keep  that  little  credit  with  the  world ! 

But  there  were  wise  ones  too ;  yon  might  have  ta'en 

Another. 

King,  No :  for  I  believe  thee  honest, 
As  thou  wert  valiant. 

Amin,  All  the  happiness 
Bestowed  upon  me  turns  into  disgraoe. 
Gods,  take  your  honesty  anin,  for  I 
Am  loaden  with  it !— Good  my  lord  the  king, 
Be  private  in  it. 

King,  Thou  may'st  live,  Amintor, 
Free  as  thy  king,  if  thou  wilt  wink  at  this, 
And  be  a  means  that  we  may  meet  in  secret. 

Amin,  A  bawdl    Hold,  hold,  my  breast!    A 
Seise  me,  if  I  forget  not  aU  respects   [bitter  curse 
That  are  religious,  on  another  word 
Sounded  like  that ;  and,  through  a  sea  of  sins. 
Will  wade  to  my  revenge,  though  I  should  call 
Pudns  here«  and  after  lift,  upon  my  soul ! 

King,  Well,  I  am  resolute  you  lay  not  with  her; 
And  so  I  leave  yon.  [BjcU  ~~ 


Evad.  You  must  needs  be  prating ; 
And  see  what  follows. 

Amin,  Pr'ythee,  vex  me  not ! 
Leave  me :  I  am  afraid  some  sudden  start 
Will  pull  a  murder  on  me. 

Evad,  I  am  gone ; 
I  Ipve  my  life  well.  iBxit  "Bw-admu, 

Amin.  I  hate  mine  as  much. — 
This  'tis  to  break  a  troth !     I  should  be  glad. 
If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  me  mad.  lExiL 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Palaoe. 

Enter  SlaLAimuB. 

Bfel.  rU  know  the  cause  of  all  Amintor*s  grie6. 
Or  friendship  shall  be  idle. 

Enter  Cajuaxax. 

Col,  O  Melantius, 
My  daughter  will  die. 

Md,  Thrust  me,  I  am  sorry. 
Would  thou  hadst  ta'en  her  room ! 

Col,  Thou  art  a  slave. 
A  cut-throat  slave,  a  bloody  treacherous  slave ! 

Mel,  Take  heed,  old  man ;  thou  wilt  be  heard 
And  lose  thine  oflSces.  [to  rave, 

Cat.  I  am  valiant  grown. 
At  all  these  years,  and  thou  art  but  a  slave ! 

Met,  Leave !  Some  company  will  come,  and  I 
respect 
Thy  years,  not  thee,  so  much,  that  I  could  wish 
To  laugh  at  thee  alone. 

Cal,  I'll  spoil  3rour  mirth : 
I  mean  to  fight  with  thee.    There  lie,  my  cloak ! 
This  was  my  father's  sword,  and  he  durst  fight. 
Are  you  prepared  ? 

Mel,  Why  wilt  thou  dote  thyself 
Out  of  thy  life?    Hence,  get  thee  to  bedl 
Have  careful  looldng-to,  and  eat  warm  things. 
And  trouble  not  me :  My  head  is  full  of  thoughts, 
|tf  ore  weighty  than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

CaL  You  have  a  name  in  war,  where  you  stand 
Amongst  a  multitude ;  but  I  will  try  [safe 

What  you  dare  do  unto  a  weak  old  man. 
In  single  fight    You  will  give  ground,  I  fear. 
Come,  draw. 

Mel,  I  will  not  draw,  unless  thou  pull'st  thy 
death 
Upon  thee  with  a  stroke.    There's  no  one  blow. 
That  thou  canst  give,  hath  strength  enough  to  kill 

me. 
Tempt  me  not  so  far  then :  The  power  of  earth 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

CaL  [osids.]  I  must  let  him  alone : 
He's  stout  and  able ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
However  I  may  set  a  fiue,  and  telk, 
I  am  not  valianL    When  I  was  a  youth, 
I  kept  my  credit  with  a  testy  trick 
I  had,  'mongst  cowards,  but  durst  never  fight. 

Mel,  I  wUl  not  promise  to  preserve  your  life, 
If  you  do  stay. 

Co/.  I  would  give  half  my  land 
That  I  durst  fight  with  that  proud  man  a  little. 
If  I  had  men  to  hold  him,  I  would  beat  him 
im  he  ask*d  me  mercy. 

MeL  Sir,  will  you  be  gone  ? 

Cal,  I  daire  not  stay ;  but  1*11  go  home,  and  beat 
My  servants  all  over  for  this.  {Exit  Cauanax. 

MeL  This  oU  fellow  haunts  me! 
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Bot  tbe  distzacted  carriage  of  my  Amintor 
Takes  deep]/  on  me  :  I  will  find  the  cause. 
I  fear  Ilia  ccnacience  criee,  he  wrong'd  Aspatia. 

Enter  AMJirroa. 

^Mii.  Men's  eyes  are  not  so  subtle  to  perceive 
My  inward  misery :  I  bear  my  grief 
Uul  from  tbe  world.  How  art  thou  wretched  then  1 
For  aogfat  I  know,  all  husbands  are  like  me  ; 
And  every  one  I  telk  with  of  his  wife, 
Is  bat  a  well  disBembler  of  his  woes. 
As  1  am.    'Would  I  knew  it !  for  the  rareness 
Affieta  me  now. 

MeL  Amintor,  we  have  not  enjoy'd  our  friend- 
ship of  late, 
For  we  were  wont  to  change  our  souls  in  talk. 

^■lin.  Melantius,  I  can  teU  thee  a  good  jest 
Of  Stralo  and  a  lady  tbe  kst  day. 

JtfW.  How  was'ti 

Amm,  Why,  such  an  odd  one  ! 

Mei,  I  have  long'd  to  speak  with  you  ; 
Not  of  an  idle  iest,  that's  forced,  but  of  matter 
Yob  are  bound  to  utter  to  me. 

Amim,  What  is  that,  my  friend  1 

Mel.  I  have  observed  your  words 
Fall  from  yoor  tongue  wildly ;  and  all  your  carriage 
Like  ooe  thai  stot>ve  to  show  his  merry  mood. 
When  he  were  ill  disposed :  You  were  not  wont 
To  pot  snefa  aoom  into  your  speech,  or  wear 
Upon  your  iiMe  ri<ficnlous  jolbty. 
Smne  sadness  sita  here,  which  your  cunning  would 
Cover  o'er  with  smiles,  and  Hwill  not  be. 
Whalisitt 

Jmin,  A  sadneis  here  !  what  cause 
Cui  fate  provide  for  me,  to  make  me  so  ! 
Am  1  not  loved  through  all  this  isle  !    The  king 
Rains  greatness  on  roe.    Have  I  not  received 
A  lady  to  my  bed,  that  in  her  eye 
Keeps  mounting  fire,  and  on  her  tender  cheeks 
Inevitable  ooloor,  in  her  heart 
A  prison  for  all  virtue  !    Are  not  you, 
Which  is  above  all  joys,  my  constant  friend  ! 
What  sadness  can  I  have  t    No ;  I  am  light. 
And  feel  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warm 
And  stirring  than  they  were.     'Faith,  marry  too  : 
And  yon  will  feel  so  nnexpress'd  a  joy 
In  chaste  embraees,  that  you  will  indeed 
Appear  another. 

MeL  You  may  shape,  Amintor, 
Cboses  to  cozen  the  whole  world  withal. 
And  ywanetV  too :  but  'tis  not  like  a  friend, 
To  hide  jour  soul  from  me.    'Tis  not  your  nature 
To  be  thus  idle  :  I  have  seen  you  stand 
As  yon  were  blasted,  'midst  of  all  your  mirth  ; 
Gill  thriee  aloud,  and  then  start,  feigning  joy 
So  coldly  I — World,  what  do  I  hear  I  a  friend 
Is  nothing.    Heaven,  I  would  have  told  that  man 
My  secret  sins  !    1*11  search  an  unknown  land, 
And  there  plant  friendship  ;  all  is  wither'd  here. 
Come  with  a  eomptiment !  I  would  have  fought. 
Or  told  my  friend  «he  lied,*'  ere  sooth'd  him  so. 
Out  of  my  bosom  ! 

Amin,  But  there  is  nothing 

MeL  Worse  and  worse  !  farewell ! 
From  this  time  have  acquaintance,  but  no  friend. 

Amin,  Melantins^  stay  :  You  shidl  know  what 

It  IS. 

MeL  See,  how  yon  phi/d  with  friendship  I  Be 
advised 
How  yon  give  cause  unto  yourself  to  say. 
Yon  have  lost  a  friend. 


Amin.  Forgive  what  I  have  done  ; 
For  I  am  so  o'ergone  with  injuries 
Unheard-of,  that  I  lose  consideration 
Of  what  I  ought  to  do.     Ob,  oh ! 

Mei.  Do  not  weep. 
What  is  it  I    May  I  once  but  know  the  man 
Hath  tum'd  my  friend  thus ! 

Amin.  I  had  spoke  at  first, 
But  that 

MeL  But  what  t 

Amin.  1  held  it  most  unfit 
For  you  to  know.     'Faith,  do  not  know  it  yet. 

MeL  Thou  see'st  my  love,  that  will  keep  com- 
pany 
With  thee  in  tears  !  hide  nothing,  then,  from  me  : 
For  when  I  know  the  cause  of  thy  distemper. 
With  mine  old  armour  I'U  adorn  myself. 
My  resolution,  and  cut  through  my  foes. 
Unto  thy  quiet ;  till  I  phice  Uiy  heart 
As  peaceable  as  spotless  innocence. 
What  is  it ! 

Amin.  Why,  'tis  this It  is  too  big 

To  get  out Let  my  tears  make  way  awhile. 

AM.  Punish  me  strangely,  Heaven,  if  lie  *8cape 
Of  life  or  fame,  that  brought  this  youth  to  tliis  ! 

Amin,  Your  sister 

Mel.  WeU  said. 

Amin.  You  will  wish't  unknown. 
When  you  have  heard  it. 

Mel.  No. 

Amin.  Is  much  to  blame. 
And  to  the  king  has  given  her  honour  up, 
And  lives  in  whoredom  witli  him. 

MeL  How  is  this  ! 
Thou  art  run  mad  with  injury,  indeed  ; 
Thou  couldst  not  utter  this  else.     Speak  again ; 
For  I  forgive  it  freely ;  tell  thy  griefs. 

Amin*   She's  wanton:   I  am  loth  to  say,  «a 
Though  it  be  true.  [whore," 

MeL  Speak  yet  again,  before  mine  anger  grow 
Up,  beyond  throwing  down  :  What  are  Siy  griefs! 

Amin,  By  all  our  friendship,  these. 

MeL  What,  am  I  tame  ? 
After  mine  actions,  shall  the  name  of  friend 
Blot  all  our  family,  and  stick  the  brand 
Of  whore  upon  my  sister,  unrevenged  I 
My  shaking  flesh,  be  thou  a  witness  for  me, 
With  what  unwillingness  I  go  to  scourge 
This  railer,  whom  my  folly  hath  called  friend ! — 
I  will  not  take  thee  basely  ;  thy  sword 
Hangs  near  thy  hand  ;  draw  it,  that  I  may  whip 
Thy  rashness  to  repentance.     Draw  thy  sword  ! 

Amin.  Not  on  thee,  did  thine  anger  swell  as 
high 
As  the  wild  surges.    Thou  shouldst  do  me  ease 
Here,  and  eternally,  if  thy  noble  hand 
Would  cut  me  from  my  sorrows. 

MeL  This  is  base 
And  fearful.    They,  that  use  to  utter  lies, 
Provide  not  blows,  but  words,  to  qualify 
The  men  they  wronged.    Thou  hast  a  guilty  cause. 

Amin,  Thou  pleasest  me;  for  so  much  more 
like  this 
Will  raise  my  anger  up  above  my  griefs, 
(Which  is  a  passion  easier  to  be  borne) 
And  I  shall  then  be  happy. 

MeL  Take  then  more, 
To  raise  thine  anger  :  Tis  mere  cowardice 
Makes  thee  not  draw  ;  and  I  will  leave  thee  dead. 
However.    But  if  thou  art  so  much  press'd 
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With  guilt  and  fear,  as  not  to  dare  to  fight, 
ril  make  thy  memory  loath'd,  and  fix  a  scandal 
Upon  thy  name  for  ever. 

Amin,  Then  I  draw, 
As  justly  as  onr  magistrates  their  swords 
To  cut  offenders  off.    I  knew  before, 
'Twould  grate  your  ears ;  but  it  was  base  in  you 
To  urge  a  weighty  secret  from  your  Ariend, 
And  then  rage  at  it     I  shall  be  at  ease, 
If  I  be  kUl'd ;  and  if  you  fall  by  me, 
I  shall  not  long  out-Uve  you. 

Mel,  Stay  awhile 

The  name  of  friend  is  more  than  family. 

Or  all  the  world  besides :  I  was  a  fool ! 

Thou  searching  human  nature,  that  didst  wake 

To  do  me  wrong,  thou  art  inquisitive, 

And  thrust'st  me  upon  questions  that  will  take 

My  sleep  away  I  'Would  I  had  died,  ere  known 

This  sad  dishonour ! — Pardon  me,  my  friend  1 

If  thou  wilt  strike,  here  is  a  faithful  heart ; 

Pierce  it,  for  I  will  never  heave  my  hand 

To  thine.    Behold  the  power  thou  hast  in  me  I 

I  do  bdieve  my  sister  is  a  whore, 

A  leprous  one !     Put  up  thy  sword,  young  man. 

Amin.  How  shall  I  bear  it  then,  she  being  so  ? 
I  fear,  my  friend,  that  you  will  lose  me  shortly ; 
And  I  shall  do  a  foul  act  on  myself, 
Through  these  disgraces. 

Mei.  Better  half  the  land 
Were  buried  quick  together.     No,  Amintor ; 
Thou  shalt  have  ease.  Oh,  this  adulterous  king, 
That  drew  her  to  it !     Where  got  he  the  spirit 
To  wrong  me  so  ? 

Amin,  What  is  it  then  to  me. 
If  it  be  wrong  to  you  ? 

MeL  Why,  not  so  much  : 
The  credit  of  our  house  is  thrown  away. 
But  from  his  iron  den  V\\  waken  Deatib, 
And  hurl  him  on  this  king !     My  honesty 
Shall  steel  my  sword  ;  and  on  its  horrid  point 
I'll  wear  my  cause,  that  shall  amaze  the  eyes 
Of  this  proud  man,  and  be  too  glittering 
For  him  to  look  on. 

Amin.  I  have  quite  undone  my  fame. 

MeL  Dry  up  thy  watery  eyes. 
And  cast  a  manly  look  upon  my  face ; 
For  nothing  is  so  wild  as  I,  thy  friend. 
Till  I  have  freed  thee.     Still  this  swelling  breast ! 
I  go  thus  from  thee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance,  till  I  find  thy  heart  at  peace. 

Amin.  It  must  not  be  so.    Stay ! — Mine  eyes 
would  teli 
How  loth  I  am  to  this ;  but,  love  and  tears. 
Leave  me  awhile ;  for  I  have  hazarded 
All  that  this  world  calls  happy. — ^Thou  hast  wrought 
A  secret  from  me,  under  name  of  friend. 
Which  art  could  ne*er  have  found,  nor  torture 
From  out  my  bosom  :  Give  it  me  again,      [wrung 
For  I  will  find  it,  wheresoe'er  it  lies. 
Hid  in  the  mortal*st  part !     Invent  a  way 
To  give  it  back. 

Mel.  Why  would  you  have  it  back  ? 
I  will  to  death  pursue  him  with  revenge. 

Amin.  Therefore  I  call  it  back  from  thee ;  for 
I  know 
Thy  blood  so  high,  that  thou  wilt  stir  in  this. 
And  shame  me  to  posterity. 
Take  to  thy  weapon ! 

Mel.  Hear  thy  friend,  that  bears 
More  years  than  thou. 


Amin.  I  vrill  not  hear  !  but  draw, 
Orl 

MeL  Amintor! 

Amin.  Draw  then  ;  for  I  am  full  as  resolute 
As  fame  and  honour  can  inforce  me  be  I 
I  cannot  linger.     Draw  1 

Mel.  1  do.     But  is  not 
My  share  of  credit  equal  with  thine, 
If  I  do  stir? 

Amin.  No  ;  for  it  will  be  call'd 
Honour  in  thee  to  spill  thy  sister's  blood. 
If  she  her  birth  abuse ;  and,  on  the  king, 
A  brave  revenge :  But  on  me,  that  have  walk'd 
With  patience  in  it,  it  will  fix  the  name 
Of  fearful  cuckold.    Oh,  that  word  1  Be  quick. 

Mel.  Then  join  with  me. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  do  a  sin,  or  else  I  would. 
Be  speedy. 

Mel.  Then  dare  not  fight  with  me ;  for  that's  a 
sin. — 
His  grief  distracts  him. — Call  thy  thoughts  again. 
And  to  thyself  pronounce  the  name  of  friend. 
And  see  what  that  will  work.    I  will  not  fight. 

Amin.  You  must. 

Mel.  I  will  be  Idird  first.    Though  my  passions 
Offer'd  the  like  to  you,  'tis  not  this  earth 
Shall  buy  my  reason  to  it     Think  awhile, 
For  yon  are  (I  must  weep  when  I  speak  that) 
Almost  besides  yourself. 

Amin.  Oh,  my  soft  temper! 
So  many  sweet  words  from  thy  sister's  mouth, 
I  am  afraid,  would  make  me  take  her 
To  embrace,  and  pardon  her.     I  am  mad  indeed. 
And  know  not  what  I  do.     Yet,  have  a  care 
Of  me  in  what  thou  dost. 

Mel.  Why,  thinks  my  friend 
I  will  forget  his  honour?  or,  to  save 
The  bravery  of  our  house,  will  lose  his  fame, 
And  fear  to  touch  the  throne  of  majesty  ? 

Amin,  A  curse  will  follow  that ;  but  rather  live 
And  suffer  vrith  me. 

Mel.  I'll  do  what  worth  shall  bid  me,  and  no 
more. 

Amin.  Faith,  I  am  sick,  and  desperately  I  hope ; 
Yet,  leaning  thus,  I  feel  a  kind  of  ease. 

Mel.  Come,  tidce  again  your  mirth  about  you. 

Amin.  I  shall  never  do't. 

Mel.  I  warrant  you ;  look  up ;  we'll  vralk  toge- 
Put  thine  arm  here ;  all  shall  be  well  again,  [ther ; 

Amin.  Thy  love  (oh,  wretched !)  ay,  thy  love, 
Melantius ! 
Why,  I  have  nothing  else. 

Mel.  Be  merry  then.  lExeunL 

Me-tHter  MBUumm. 
Mel.  This  worthy  young  man  may  do  violence 
Upon  himself;  but  I  have  cherish'd  him 
To  my  best  power,  and  sent  him  smiling  from  me, 
To  counterfeit  again.    Sword,  hold  thine  edge  ; 
My  heapt  will  never  fail  me. 

EnUr  DiPRaus. 

Diphilus !  Thou  com'st  as  sent 

Diph.  Yonder  has  been  such  laughing. 

Mel.  Betwixt  whom  ? 

Diph.  Why,  onr  sister  and  the  king ; 
I  thought  their  spleens  would  break ;  they  langh*d 
Out  of  the  room.  [us  all 

Mel.  They  must  weep,  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Must  they  ? 

Mel,  They  must 
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ThoB  wt  my  brother ;  and  if  I  did  beliere 
Tbov  hadst  a  base  thought,  I  would  rip  it  oat, 
lie  where  it  darst. 

Diph.  Yoo  should  not ;  I  would  first 
Manfle  myself  and  find  it. 

MeL  That  was  spoke 
According  to  oar  strain.    Come,  join  thy  hands  to 
And  swear  a  firmness  to  what  project  I        [mine, 
SbaQ  lay  before  thee. 

Diph,  Yon  do  wrong  as  both  : 
Ftople  hereafter  shall  not  say,  there  pass'd 
A  bond,  more  than  onr  loves,  to  tie  oar  lives 
And  deaths  together. 

Mei.  It  is  as  nobly  said  as  I  would  wish. 
Anon  1*11  tell  yon  wonders  :  We  are  wrong'd. 

JHph,  Bat  I  will  teU  you  now,  we'll  right  our- 
selves. 

Mel.  Stay  not :  Prepare  the  armour  in  my  hooae ; 
And  what  finends  you  can  draw  unto  our  side, 
Not  knowing  of  the  cause,  make  ready  too. 
Haste,  Diphilus,  the  time  requires  it,  haste ! — 

[£jn'<DipULiia 
I  hope  my  cause  is  just ;  I  know  my  blood 
Tells  me  it  is ;  and  I  wUl  credit  it. 
To  tske  revenge,  and  lose  myself  withal, 
Were  idle ;  and  to  *scape  impossible. 
Without  I  had  the  fort,  which  (misery !) 
Remaining  in  the  hands  of  my  old  enemy 
raiiMTMiT ^Bnt  I  must  have  it.    See, 

Enter  Cauahjuc 

Where  he  comes  shaking  by  me. — Crood  my  lord. 
Forget  yoor  spleen  to  me ;  I  never  wrong'd  you. 
Bat  would  have  peace  vrith  every  man. 

Co/.  TisweU; 
If  I  dont  fight,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet. 

Mel.  Yon  are  touchy  without  all  cause. 

Cml,  Do,  mock  me. 

Mel.  By  mine  honour  I  speak  truth. 

Cml.  Honour  ?  where  is  it  ? 


Mel.  See,  what  starts 
You  make  into  your  hatred,  to  my  love 
And  freedom  to  you.     I  come  with  resolution 
To  obtain  a  suit  of  you. 

Cal.  A  suit  of  me  ! 
'Tis  very  like  it  should  be  granted,  sir. 

Mel.  Nay,  go  not  hence  : 
'Tis  this ;  you  have  the  keeping  of  the  fort. 
And  I  would  wish  you,  by  the  love  you  ought 
To  bear  unto  me,  to  deliver  it 
Into  my  hands. 

Cal.  I  am  in  hope  thou'rt  mad. 
To  talk  to  me  thus. 

Mel.  But  there  is  a  reason 
To  move  you  to  it :  I  would  kill  the  king, 
That  wrong'd  you  and  your  daughter. 

Cal.  Out,  traitor  1 

Mel.  Nay, 
But  stay :  I  cannot  'scape,  the  deed  once  done, 
Without  I  have  this  fort. 

Cal.  And  should  I  help  thee  ? 
Now  thy  treacherous  mind  betrays  itself. 

Mel.  Come,  delay  me  not ; 
Give  me  a  sadden  answer,  or  already 
Thy  last  is  spoke !  refuse  not  offer'd  love, 
When  it  comes  dad  in  secrets. 

Cal.  If  I  say  lAside. 

I  will  not,  he  will  kill  me ;  I  do  see*t 
Writ  in  his  looks  ;  and  should  I  say  I  will, 
He'll  run  and  tell  the  king. — I  do  not  shun 
Your  friendship,  dear  Melantius,  but  this  cause 
Is  weighty ;  give  me  but  an  hour  to  think. 

Ma.  Take  it. — I  know  this  goes  unto  the  king; 
But  I  am  arm'd.  lExit  Mkulntius. 

Cal.  Methinks  I  feel  myself 
But  twenty  now  again  1  this  fighting  fool 
Wants  policy :  I  shall  revenge  my  girl, 
And  make  her  red  again.     I  pray,  my  legs 
Will  last  that  pace  that  I  will  carry  tiiem  : 
I  shall  want  breath,  before  I  find  the  king.     lExit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — 71^  Apartment  of  Eyadnb  in  the 

Palace. 

Bmier  HsLAirzros,  Evaohs,  and  Ladies. 

Mel.  Save  you  I 

Erad.  Save  you,  sweet  brother  I 

MeL  In  my  blunt  eye,  methinks,  you  look, 
Evadne 

Evad.  Come,  you  will  make  me  blush. 

MeL  I  would,  Evadne ; 
I  shall  displease  my  ends  else. 

Evad.  You  shall,  if  you  commend  me ;  I  am 
Come,  sir,  how  do  I  look  ?  [bashful. 

MeL  I  would  not  have  your  women  hear  me 
Break  into  commendation  of  you ;  'tis  not  seemly. 

Evad.  Go,  wait  me  in  the  gallery. — Now  speak. 

[,Ejceunt  Ladiea. 

Mel  I'll  lock  the  door  first. 

Emd.  Why? 

MeL  I  will  not  have  your  gilded  things,  that 
In  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins,  [dance 

Choke  up  my  bonness. 

Evad.  You  are  strangely  disposed,  sir. 

Mel.  Good  madam,  not  to  make  you  merry. 

Evnd.  No;  if  you  praise  me,  it  will  make  me  sad. 


MeL  Such  a  sad  commendation  I  have  for  you. 

Evad.  Brother,  the  court  hath  made  you  witty. 
And  learn  to  riddle. 

Mel.  I  praise  the  court  for't :  Has  it  learnt  you 

Evad.  Me?  [nothing? 

MeL  Ay,  Evadne ;  thou  art  young  and  handsome, 
A  lady  of  a  sweet  complexion. 
And  such  a  flowing  carriage,  that  it  cannot 
Chuse  but  inflame  a  kingdom. 

Evad,  Gentle  brother  I 

Mel.  Tis  yet  in  thy  repentance,  foolish  woman. 
To  make  me  gentle. 

Evad.  How  is  this? 

Mel.  'Tis  base  ; 
And  I  could  blush,  at  these  years,  thorough  all 
My  honour'd  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parley. 

Evad.  I  understand  you  not. 

MeL  You  dare  not,  fool  I 
They,  that  commit  thy  faults,  fly  the  remembrance. 

Evad.  My  faults,  sir !  I  woiUd  have  you  know, 
I  care  not 
If  they  were  written  here,  here  in  my  forehead. 

MeL  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  story  ; 
The  lusts  of  which  would  fill  another  woman. 
Though  she  had  twins  within  her. 
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Evad,  This  is  aaocy : 
Look  you  intmde  no  more  I  There  lies  your  way. 

Mel,  Thou  art  my  way,  and  I  will  tread  upon  thee. 
Till  I  find  truth  out 

Evad.  What  truth  is  that  you  look  for  f 

Mel.  Thy  long-lost  honcHir.    'Would  the  gods 
had  set  me 
Rather  to  grapple  with  the  plague,  or  stand 
One  of  their  loudest  bolts  1  Come,  tell  me  quickly, 
Do  it  without  enforcement,  and  take  heed 
You  swell  me  not  above  my  temper. 

Evad.  How,  sir  1 
Where  got  you  this  report  I 

Mel.  Where  there  were  people, 
In  every  place. 

Evad.  They,  and  the  seconds  of  it  are  base 
BelicTe  them  not,  they  lied.  [people : 

MeL  Do  not  play  with  mine  anger,  do  not, 
wretch  1  ISeists  her. 

I  come  to  know  that  desperate  fool  that  drew  thee 
From  thy  lair  life :  Be  wise  and  lay  him  open. 

Evad.  Unhand  me,  and  learn  manners  !    Such 
Forgetfnlneas  forfeits  your  life.  [another 

MeL  Quench  me  tlus  mighty  humour,  and  then 
tell  me 
Whose  whore  you  are  ;  for  you  are  one,  I  know  it 
Let  all  mine  honours  perish,  but  I  '11  find  him. 
Though  he  lie  lock'd  up  in  thy  blood !   Be  sudden ; 
There  is  no  facing  it,  and  be  not  flatter'd  1 
The  burnt  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not  fouler 
Than  thy  contagious  name,  till  thy  repentance 
(If  the  gods  grant  thee  any)  purge  thy  sickness. 

Evad.  Be  gone  1  you  are  my  brother ;  that*B 
your  safety. 

MeL  I  *U  be  a  wolf  first!  'Tis,  to  be  thy  brother. 
An  infamy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 
I  am  as  far  from  being  part  of  thee. 
As  thou  art  from  thy  virtue  :  Seek  a  kindred 
*Mong8t  sensual  beasts,  and  make  a  goat  thy  bro- 
A  goat  is  cooler.    Will  you  tell  me  yet  f      [ther  I 

Evad.  If  you  stay  here  and  rail  thus,  I  shall 
tell  you, 
1 11  have  you  whipped  I  Get  you  to  your  command. 
And  there  preach  to  your  centinels,  and  tell  them 
What  a  brave  man  you  are :  I  sliall  laugh  at  you. 

MeL  Yon  are  grown  a  glorious  whore  !  Where 
be  your  fighters  1 
What  mortal  fool  durst  raise  thee  to  this  daring. 
And  I  alive  I  By  my  just  sword,  he  had  safer 
Bestride  a  billow  when  the  angry  North 
Plows  up  the  sea,  or  made  Heaven's  fire  his  food  ! 
Work  me  no  higher.    Will  you  discover  yet  I 

Evad.  The  fellow's  mad:  Sleep,  and  speak  sense. 

Mel.  Force  my  swolPn  heart  no  further :   I 
would  save  thee. 
Your  great  maintainers  are  not  here,  they  dare  not : 
Would  they  were  all,  and  arm'd  1  I  would  speak 

loud ; 
Here*s  one  should  thunder  to  'em !  will  you  tell  me  1 
Thou  hast  no  hope  to  'scape  :  He  that  dares  most. 
And  damns  away  his  soul  to  do  thee  service, 
Will  sooner  snatch  meat  from  a  hungry  lion. 
Than  come  to  rescue  thee  ;  thou  hast  death  about 

thee. 
Who  has  undone  thine  honour,  poison'd  thy  virtue. 
And,  of  a  lovely  rose,  left  thee  a  canker  t 

Evad.  Let  me  consider. 

MeL  Do,  whose  child  thou  wert. 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  murder'd,  whose  grave 
open'dy 


And  so  pttll'd  on  the  gods,  that  in  their  justice 
They  must  restore  him  flesh  again,  and  life. 
Ana  raise  his  dry  bones  to  revenge  this  scandal. 

Evad.  The  gods  are  not  of  my  mind ;  they  had 

better  [here. 

Let  'em  lie  sweet  still  in  the  earth  ;  they  *I1  stink 

MeL  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  my  easiness  ? 

IDraie*. 
Forsake  me,  then,  all  weaknesses  of  nature. 
That  make  men  women  I  Speak,  you  whore,  speak 
Or,  by  the  dear  soul  of  thy  Bleeping  Cuther,  [truth  ! 
This  sword  shaU  be  thy  lover  I  Tell,  or  I'll  kUl  thee; 
And,  when  thou  hast  told  all,  thou  wilt  deserve  it 

Evad,  You  will  not  murder  me  I 

MeL  No  ;  'tis  a  justice,  and  a  noble  one. 
To  put  the  light  out  of  such  base  offenders. 

Evad.  Help! 

MeL  By  thy  foul  sdf,  no  human  help  shall  help 
If  thou  criest !  When  I  have  kill'd  thee  as  I   [thee, 
Have  vow'd  to  do  if  tliou  confess  not,  naked. 
As  thou  hast  left  thine  honour,  will  I  leave  Uiee  ; 
That  on  thy  branded  flesh  the  world  may  read 
Thy  black  shame,  and  my  justice.  Wilt  thou  bend 

Evad.  Yes.  [yet? 

MeL  Up,  and  begin  your  story. 

Evad.  Oh,  I  am  miserable  ! 

MeL  'Tis  true,  thou  art.    Speak  truth  still. 

Evad,  I  have  offended :  Noble  sir,  forgive  me. 

MeL  With  what  secure  slave  I 

Evad.  Do  not  ask  me,  sir : 
Mine  own  remembrance  is  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  me. 

MeL  Do  not  fall  back  again : 
My  sword  *s  unsheathed  yet. 

Evad.  What  shall  I  do! 

MeL  Be  true,  and  make  your  fault  less. 

Evad.  1  dare  not  tell. 

MeL  Tell,  or  1 11  be  this  day  a.  killing  thee. 

Evad.  Will  you  forgive  me  then  I 

MeL  Stay  ;  I  must  ask  mine  honour  first — 
I  have  too  much  foolish  nature  in  me :  Speak. 

Evad.  Is  there  none  else  here  ! 

MeL  None  but  a  fearful  consdenoe  ;  that's  too 
Who  is't  1  [many 

Evad.  Oh,  hear  me  gently.    It  was  the  king. 

MeL  No  more.     My  worthy  father's  and  my 
services 
Are  Hberally  rewarded. — King,  I  thsnk  thee  I 
For  all  my  dangers  and  my  wounds,  thou  hast 

paid  me 
In  my  own  metal :  These  are  soldiers'  thanks ! — 
How  long  have  you  lived  thus,  Evadne  I 

Evad.  Too  long. 

Mel.  Too  late  you  find  it  Can  you  be  sorry ! 

Evad.  Would  I  were  half  as  blameless. 

MeL  Evadne,  thou  wilt  to  thy  trade  again  ! 

Evad.  First  to  my  grave. 

MeL  'Would  gods  thou  hadst  been  so  blest 
Dost  thou  not  hate  this  king  now  i  pr*ythee  hate 

him. 
Couldst  thou  not  curse  him !    I  command  thee, 

curse  him. 
Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes  !  Yet,  I  fear,  Evadne, 
You  had  rather  play  your  game  out 

Evad.  No  ;  I  feel 
Too  many  sad  confusions  here,  to  let  in 
Any  loose  flame  hereafter. 

MeL  Dost  thou  not  feel,  'mongst  all  those,  one 
brave  anger 
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Tliat  breaks  out  nobly,  and  directs  thine  arm 
To  kiU  this  base  kins  ? 

Evad.  AU  the  gods  forbid  it ! 

Mei.  No ;  all  Uie  gods  require  it : 
Tbtef  are  dishonoor'd  in  him. 

EoatL  Tis  too  fearful. 

Jfe/.  You  are  valiant  in  his  bed,  and  bold  enough 
To  be  a  stale  whore,  and  have  your  madam's  name 
Diaeovrse  for  grooms  and  pages  ;  and,  hereafter, 
When  his  oool  majesty  hath  laid  you  by. 
To  be  at  pension  with  some  needy  sir, 
For  me«t  and  coarser  clothra ;  Thus  hr  you  know 
No  fear.     Come,  you  shall  kill  him. 

Etfttd.  Good  sir! 

Mel.  An  'twere  to  kiss  him  dead,  thou  shouldst 
smother  him. 
Be  wise,  and  kill  him.    Canst  thou  live,  and  know 
What  noble  minds  shall  make  thee,  see  thyself 
Found  out  with  every  finger,  made  the  shame 
0(  all  successions,  and  in  this  great  ruin 
Thy  brother  and  thy  noble  husband  broken  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  live  thus.     Kneel,  and  swear  to 
When  I  shall  call  thee  to  it;  or,  by  all    [help  me. 
Holy  in  Heaven  and  earth,  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  breathe  a  full  hour  longer ;  not  a  thought ! 
Come,  'tis  a  righteous  oath.    Give  me  thy  hands, 
Andp   both  to  Heaven  held  up,   swear,   by  that 

wealth 
This  lustful  thief  stole  from  thee,  when  I  say  it. 
To  let  bis  foul  soul  out. 

K9ad.  Here  I  swear  it ; 
And,  aU  yon  spirits  of  abused  ladies. 
Help  me  in  this  performance ! 

Met.  Enough.  This  must  be  known  to  none 
But  you  and  I,  Evadne ;  not  to  your  lord. 
Iboi^h  he  be  wise  and  noble,  and  a  fellow 
Dares  step  as  fer  into  a  worthy  action 
As  ttie  most  daring :  ay,  as  far  as  justice. 
Ask  me  not  why.  Farewell.  ^Exit  MBLAmnn. 

Evmd,  'Would  I  could  say  so  to  my  black  dis- 


Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how  'friended. 

That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately. 

And  none  for  pity  shew  me  how  I  wandered  ? 

There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  the  light 

A  more  unhappy  creature :  Sure,  I  am  monstrous ! 

For  I  have  done  those  follies,  tiiose  mad  mischiefs, 

Would  dare  a  woman.     Oh,  my  loaden  soul, 

Be  not  so  cruel  to  me  ;  choke  not  up 

The  way  to  my  repentance  1    Oh,  my  lord ! 

BmUr  AMuiToa. 

^atjs.  How  now  ? 

Evad.  My  much-abused  lord  I  {Kvud$. 

JmhL.  This  cannot  be ! 

Ewad.  I  do  not  kneel  to  live;  I  dare  not  hope  it; 
The  wrongs  I  did  are  greater.    Look  upon  me, 
ThoQgb  I  appear  with  all  my  feults. 

AmUn.  Stand  up. 
This  is  a  new  way  to  beget  more  sorrow : 
Heaven  knows  I  have  too  many !  Do  not  mock  me  : 
Thougb  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs, 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  1  may  leap. 
Like  a  hand-wolf,  into  my  natural  wildness. 
And  do  an  outrage.     Pr'ythee,  do  not  mock  me. 

Eoad,  My  whole  life  is  so  leprous,  it  infects 
All  my  repentance.     I  would  buy  your  pardon. 
Though  at  the  highest  set ;  even  with  my  life. 
Hbat  slight  contrition,  that's  no  sacrifice 
For  what  I  have  committed. 
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Amin,  Sure  I  dazzle : 
There  cannot  be  a  faith  in  that  foul  woman. 
That  knows  no  god  more  mighty  than  her  mis- 
chiefs. 
Thou  dost  still  worse,  still  number  on  thy  faults. 
To  press  my  poor  heart  thus.    Can  I  believe 
There's  any  seed  of  virtue  in  that  woman 
Left  to  shoot  up,  that  dares  go  on  in  sin. 
Known,  and  so  known  as  thine  is.    Oh,  Evadne ! 
'Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex. 
That  I  might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off. 
And  credit  thy  repentance !  But  I  must  not : 
Thou  hast  brought  me  to  that  dull  calamity. 
To  that  strange  mi&belief  of  all  the  worid. 
And  all  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I  fear 
I  shall  fall  like  a  tree,  and  find  my  grave. 
Only  remembering  that  I  gxieve. 

Evad.  My  lord, 
Give  me  your  griefs  *.  You  are  an  innocent, 
A  soul  as  white  as  heaven  ;  let  not  my  sins 
Perish  your  noble  youth.     I  do  not  fall  here 
To  shadow,  by  dissembling  with  my  tears, 
(As,  all  say,  women  can),  or  to  make  less. 
What  my  hot  will  hath  done,  which  Heaven  and 
Know  to  be  tougher  than  the  hand  of  time      [you 
Can  cut  from  man's  remembrance.    No,  I  do  nut : 
I  do  appear  the  same,  the  same  Evadne, 
Drest  in  the  shames  I  lived  in :  the  same  monster ! 
But  these  are  names  of  honour,  to  what  I  am : 
I  do  present  myself  the  foulest  creature. 
Most  poisonous,  dangerous,  and  despised  of  men, 
Lema  e'er  bred,  or  Kilus !  I  am  hell, 
Till  you,  my  dear  lord,  shoot  your  light  into  me, 
The  beams  of  your  forgiveness.     I  am  soul-sick, 
And  wither  with  the  fear  of  one  condemn'd, 
Till  I  have  got  your  pardon. 

Amin.  Rue,  Evadne. 
Those  heavenly  powers  that  put  this  good  into  thee, 
Grant  a  continuance  of  it  I  1  forgive  thee  : 
Make  thyself  worthy  of  it ;  and  take  heed. 
Take  heed,  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 
Mock  not  the  powers  above,  that  can  and  dare 
Give  thee  a  great  example  of  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  eyes,  if  thou  playest 
With  thy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 

Evad.  I  have  done  nothing  good  to  win  belief, 
My  life  hath  been  so  faithless.    All  the  creatureu, 
Made  for  Heaven's  honours,  have  their  ends,  and 

good  ones. 
All  but  the  cozening  crocodiles,  false  women  ! 
They  reign  here  like  those  plagues,  those  killing 

sores, 
Men  pray  against ;  and  when  they  die,  like  tales 
lU  told  and  unbelieved,  they  pass  away. 
And  go  to  dust  forgotten !  But,  my  lord, 
Those  short  days  I  shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  see  me)  shall,  though  too  late. 
Though  in  my  evening,  yet  perceive  a  will ; 
Since  I  can  do  no  good,  because  a  woman. 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it : 
I  will  redeem  one  minute  of  my  age. 
Or,  like  another  Kiobe,  I'll  weep 
Till  I  am  water. 

Amin,  I  am  now  dissolved  : 
My  frozen  soul  melts.     May  each  sin  thou  hast 
Find  a  new  mercy !    Rise ;  I  am  at  peace. 
Hadst  thou  been  thus,  ihus  excellently  good. 
Before  that  devil  king  tempted  thy  frailty, 
Sure  thou  hadst  made  a  star !  Give  me  thy  hand. 
From  this  time  I  will  know  thee ;  and,  as  far 
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Ab  honour  gives  me  leave,  be  thy  Amintor. 
When  we  meet  next,  I  will  salute  thee  fairly. 
And  pray  the  gods  to  give  thee  happy  days. 
My  charity  shall  go  along  with  thee, 
Though  my  embraces  must  be  far  from  thee. 
I  should  havekill'd  thee,  but  this  sweet  repentance 
Locks  up  my  vengeance;  for  which  thus  I  kiss 

thee — 
The  Isst  kiss  we  must  take  1  And  *would  to  Heaven 
The  holy  priest,  that  gave  our  hands  together, 
Had  given  us  equal  virtues !     Go,  Evadne ; 
The  Gods  thus  part  our  bodies.    Have  a  care 
My  honour  falls  no  farther  :  I  am  well  then. 
£vad.  All  the  dear  joys  here,  and,  above,  here- 
after. 
Crown  thy  fair  soul !  Thus  I  take  leave,  my  lord  ; 
And  never  shall  you  see  the  foul  Evadne, 
Till  she  have  tried  all  honour'd  means,  diat  may 
Set  her  in  rest,  and  wash  her  stains  away. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Tfhe  Presence  Chamber, 

Banqvet-^EnUr  Kino  and  CAJ.TANAZr-J7att(tey«  jptoy 

Ufithin. 

King.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  should  credit  this 
From  you,  that  are  his  enemy. 

Cal,  1  am  sure 
He  said  it  to  me ;  and  I'll  justify  it 
What  way  he  dares  oppose—but  with  my  sword. 

King,  But  did  he  break,  without  alldrcumstance, 
To  you,  his  foe,  that  he  would  have  the  fort, 
To  kill  me,  and  then  'scape  ? 

CaL  If  he  deny  it, 
m  make  him  blush. 

King.  It  sounds  incredibly. 

CaL  Ay,  so  does  every  thing  I  say  of  late. 

King.  Not  so,  Calianaz. 

Cai.  Yes,  I  should  sit 
Mute,  whilBt  a  rogue  with  strong  arms  cuts  your 
throat. 

King.  Well,  I  will  try  him ;  and,  if  this  be  true, 
ru  pawn  my  tife  I'll  find  it.    If  t  be  false, 
And  that  you  clothe  your  hate  in  such  a  lie. 
You  shall  hereafter  dote  in  your  own  house. 
Not  in  the  court 

Cal.  Why,  if  it  be  a  lie, 
Mine  ears  are  fiilse ;  for,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  heard  it. 
Old  men  are  good  for  nothing :  You  were  best 
Put  me  to  death  for  hearing,  and  free  him 
For  meaning  it.    You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  altered. 

King.  And  will  still. 
Where  I  may  do  with  justice  to  the  world  : 
You  have  no  witness  ? 

Cal.  Yes,  myself. 

King.  No  more, 
I  mean,  there  were  that  heard  it. 

Cal.  How !  no  more  ? 
Would  you  have  more  ?  why,  am  not  I  enough 
To  hang  a  thousand  rogues  ? 

King.  But,  so,  you  may 
Hang  honest  men  too,  if  you  please. 

CaL  I  may ! 
'Tis  like  I  will  do  so :  There  are  a  hundred 
Will  swear  it  for  a  need  too,  if  I  say  it 

King,  Such  witnesses  we  need  not. 

Cal.  And  *tis  hard 
If  my  word  cannot  hang  a  boisterous  knave. 

KiMj.  Enough. — Where's  Stratci  ? 


EwUremATO. 

Strata.  Sir! 

King.  Why,  where*s  all  the  company?     Call 
Amintor  in ; 
Evadne.    Where's  my  brother,  and  Melantius  ? 
Bid  him  come  too ;  and  Diphilus.     Call  all 
That  are  without  there.  {Exit  BntAro. 

If  he  should  desire 

The  combat  of  you,  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  all  our  laws  to  hinder  it,  unless 
We  mean  to  quit  'em. 

CaL  Why,  if  you  do  think 
*Tis  fit  an  old  man,  and  a  counsellor. 
Do  fight  for  what  he  says,  then  you  may  grant  it. 

Enter  Amzmtor,  Etaoks,  HBLAirmm,  Diphilob,  Lwppus, 

ClBON,  StRATO,  DiAOORAfk 

King.  Come,  sirs ! — Amintor,  thou  art  yet  a 
bridegroom. 
And  I  will  use  thee  so  :  Thou  shalt  sit  down. — 
Evadne,  sit ;  and  you,  Amintor,  too : 
This  banquet  is  for  you,  sir. — Who  has  brought 
A  merry  tale  about  him,  to  raise  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine  ?    Why,  Strato,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably, 
When  I  desire  them  not. 

Stra.  *TiB  my  ill  luck,  sir,  so  to  spend  them  then. 

King.  Reach  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  —  Melantius, 
Art  sad.  [thou 

Mel.  I  should  be,  sir,  the  merriest  here. 
But  I  have  ne'er  a  story  of  my  own 
Worth  telling  at  this  time. 

King.  Give  me  the  wine. 
Melantius,  I  am  now  considering 
How  easy  'twere,  for  any  man  we  trust, 
To  poison  one  of  us  in  such  a  bowL 

Mel,  I  think  it  were  not  hard,  sir,  for  a  knave. 

CtU.  Such  as  you  are.  lAtide. 

King.  I'faith,  'twere  easy :  It  becomes  us  well 
To  get  plain-dealing  men  about  ourselves ; 
Such  as  you  all  are  here. — ^Amintor,  to  thee  ; 
And  to  thy  fair  Evadne. 

Mel.  Have  you  thought 
Of  this,  Calianaz  ?  lApart  to  him, 

Cal,  Yes,  marry,  have  I. 

Mel.  And  what's  your  resolution  ? 

Cal.  You  shall  have  it, — 
Soundly,  I  warrant  you. 

King,  Reach  to  Amintor,  Strato. 

Amin.  Here,  my  love. 
This  wine  wUl  do  thee  wrong,  for  it  will  set 
Blushes  upon  thy  cheeks ;  and,  till  thou  doat 
A  fault,  'twere  pity. 

King.  Yet,  I  wonder  much 
At  the  strange  desperation  of  these  men, 
That  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state : 
He  could  not  'scape,  that  did  it. 

Mel.  Were  he  known. 
Impossible. 

King.  It  would  be  known,  Melantius. 

MeL  It  ought  to  be :  If  he  got  then  away, 
He  must  wear  all  our  lives  upon  his  sword. 
He  need  not  fly  the  island  ;  he  must  leave 
No  one  alive. 

King-  No ;  I  should  think  no  man 
Could  kill  me,  and  'scape  clear,  but  that  old  man. 

Cal.  But  I!  heaven  bless  me  1  I !  should  I,  my 
liege  ? 

King.  I  do  not  think  thou  wonld*st ;  T>ut  yet 
thou  mighfst ; 
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For  tboa  hast  in  thy  hands  the  means  to  'scape, 
I   By  keeping  of  the  fort — He  has,  Melantins, 
And  he  has  kept  it  welL 

MieL  Fhnn  oobwebst  sir, 
Tte  dean  swept :  I  can  find  no  other  art 
In  keeping  of  it  now  :  'Twas  ne'er  besieged 
I   Since  he  commanded  it. 
I       C*L  I  shall  be  sure 
Of  yoar  good  word :  But  I  haye  kept  it  safe 
From  sodi  as  too. 

Jf r/.  Keep  your  ill  temper  in : 
I  speak  no  malice.     Had  my  brother  kept  it, 
I  shonM  haTe  said  as  much. 

King.  Ton  are  not  merry. 
Brother,  drink  wine.    Sit  you  all  still : — Calianax, 

l^Apart  to  him. 
I  cannot  trust  thus :  I  have  thrown  out  words, 
^   That  would  haTe  fetch*d  warm  blood  upon  the 


Of  gnilty  men,  and  he  is  never  moved : 
He  knows  no  soch  thing. 

Co/.  Impadenoe  may  'scape. 
When  feeble  virtue  is  accused. 

King.  He  must. 
If  he  were  guilty,  feel  an  alteration 
At  this  ovr  whuiper,  whilst  we  point  at  him : 
Yon  see  he  does  not. 

CoL  Let  him  hang  himself: 
Whnt  cane  I  what  he  does?  This  he  did  say. 

King,  Melantius,  you  can  easily  conceive 
What  I  have  meant;  for  men  that  are  in  feult 
Can  sobdy  apprehend,  when  others  aim 
At  what  they  do  amiss :  But  I  forgive 
Freely,  before  this  man.     Heaven  do  so  too  1 
1  wiU  not  tonch  thee,  so  much  as  with  shame 
Of  telling  it.    Let  it  be  so  no  more* 

Cal.  Why,  thu  is  very  fine. 

Ma.  I  cannot  tell 
What  'tis  you  mean;  but  I  am  apt  enough 
Radely  to  thnist  into  an  ignorant  fault. 
Bat  let  me  know  it :  Happily,  'tis  nought 
Bat  misoonstmction ;  and,  where  I  am  clear, 
I  will  not  take  forgiveness  of  the  gods, 
Mneh  less  of  yon. 

King.  Nay,  if  you  stand  so  stiff, 
I  dull  can  back  my  mercy. 

Mel.  1  want  smoothness 
To  thank  a  man  for  pardoning  of  a  crime 
I  never  knew. 

King.  Not  to  instruct  your  knowledge,  but  to 
shew  you, 
My  cars  are  every  where,  you  meant  to  kill  me. 
And  get  the  fort  to  'scape. 

Mel.  Pardon  me,  sir ; 
My  blnntness  will  be  pardoned :  You  preserve 
A  race  of  idle  people  here  about  you, 
Facers  and  talkers,  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  tboae  that  do  tilings  wortiiy.    The  man  that 

ntter'd  this 
Had  periah'd  without  food,  be*t  who  it  will, 
But  for  this  arm,  that  fenced  him  from  the  foe. 
And  if  I  thought  yon  gave  a  faith  to  this» 
The  i^ainness  of  my  nature  would  speak  more. 
Give  me  a  pardon  (for  you  ought  to  do't) 
To  kill  him  that  spake  this. 

Co/.  Ay,  that  will  be 
The  end  of  all :  Then  I  am  fairly  paid 
For  all  my  care  and  service. 

MeL  That  old  man. 

Who  caDs  me  enemy,  and  of  wbom  I 

r  2 


(Though  I  will  never  match  my  hate  so  low) 
Have  no  good  thought,  would  yet,  I  thiok,  excuse 
And  swear  he  thought  me  wrong'd  in  this,      [me, 

Cal.  Who— I? 
Thou  shameless  fellow !  Didst  thou  not  speak  to  me 
Of  it  thyself? 

Mel.  Oh,  then  i&  came  from  him? 

Cfd,  From  me  I  who  should  it  come  from,  but 
from  me? 

Mel.  Nay,  I  believe  your  malice  is  enough : 
But  I  have  lost  my  anger. — Sir,  I  hope 
You  are  well  satisfied. 

King.  Lysippns,  cheer 
Amintor  and  bis  lady ;  there's  no  sound 
Comes  from  you ;  I  will  come  and  do't  myself. 

Amin.  You  have  done  already,  sir,  for  me, 
I  thank  you.  iApart 

King,  Melantius,  I  do  credit  this  from  him. 
How  slight  Boe'er  you  make't. 

Mel.  'Tis  strange  you  should. 

Cal.  'Tis  strange  he  should  believe  an  old  man's 
That  never  lyed  in's  life.  [word 

Mel.  I  talk  not  to  thee  !— 
Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distemper'd  man. 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a  breach 
Betwixt  your  majesty  and  me  ?  *Twa8  wrong 
To  hearken  to  him  ;  but  to  credit  Mm, 
As  much,  at  least,  as  I  have  power  to  bear. 
But  pardon  me — whilst  I  speak  only  truth, 
I  may  commend  myself— I  have  bestow'd 
My  careless  blood  with  you,  and  shoifld  be  loth 
To  think  an  action  that  would  make  me  lose 
That,  and  my  thanks  too.    When  I  wss  a  boy, 
I  thrust  myself  into  my  country's  cause. 
And  did  a  deed  that  pluck 'd  five  years  from  time, 
And  styled  me  man  then.     And  for  you,  my  king. 
Your  subjects  all  have  fed  by  virtue  of 
My  arm.      This  sword  of  mine  hath  plough'd  the 
And  reapt  the  fruit  in  peace ;  [ground. 

And  you  yourself  have  lived  at  home  in  ease. 
So  terrible  I  grew,  that,  without  swords, 
My  name  hath  fetch'd  you  conquest :   And  my 

heart 
And  limbs  are  still  the  same ;  my  will  as  great 
To  do  yon  service.    Let  me  not  be  paid 
With  such  a  strange  distrust. 

King.  Melantius, 
I  held  it  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not ;  if  I  did, 
I  do  not ;  let  that  satisfy. — ^What,  struck 
With  sadness  all  ?  More  wine ! 

Cal.  A  few  fine  words 
Have  overthrown  my  truth.    Ah,  thou'rt  a  villain  1 

Mel.  Why,  thou  wert  better  let  me  have  the 
fort,  {Apart  to  Mm. 

Dotard !  I  will  disgrace  thee  thus  for  ever : 
There  shall  no  credit  lie  upon  thy  words. 
Think  better,  and  deliver  it. 

Cal.  My  liege. 
He's  at  me  now  again  to  do  it.-~Speak ; 
Deny  it,  if  thou  canst.—  Examine  him 
While  he  is  hot ;  for  if  he  cool  again, 
He  will  forswear  it. 

King.  This  is  lunacy, 
I  hope,  Melantius. 

Mel.  He  hath  lost  himself 
Much,  since  his  daughter  miss'd  the  happiness 
My  sister  gained ;  and,  though  he  call  me  foe, 
I  pity  him. 

Cal.  Pity  ?  a  pox  upon  you  ! 
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MeL  Mark  his  disordered  words !    And,  at  the 
masque, 
Diagoras  knows,  he  raged,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
And  call'd  a  lady  whore,  so  innocent 
She  understood  him  not.     But  it  becomes 
Both  you  and  me  too  to  forgive  distraction : 
Pardon  him,  as  I  do. 

Cal,  I'll  not  speak  for  thee. 
For  all  thy  cunning. — If  you  will  be  safe. 
Chop  off  his  head ;  for  there  was  never  known 
So  impudent  a  rascal. 

King.  Some,  that  love  him, 
Get  him  to  bed.    Why,  pity  should  not  let 
Age  make  itself  contemptible ;  we  must  be 
AU  old ;  have  him  away. 

Mel,  Calianax,  lAparttokim. 

The  king  believes  you ;  come,  you  shall  go  home, 
And  rest ;  you  have  done  well.     You'll  give  it  up 
When  I  have  used  you  thus  a  month,  I  hope. 

Cal,  Now,  now,  tis  plain,  sir ;  he  does  move  me 
He  says,  he  knows  I'll  give  him  up  the  fort,  [stilL 
When  he  has  used  me  thus  a  month.  I  am  mad, 
Am  I  not,  still  ? 

AU,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cai,  1  shall  be  mad  indeed,  if  you  do  thus  I 
Why  should  you  trust  a  sturdy  fellow  there 
(That  has  no  virtue  in  him  ;  all's  in  his  sword) 
Before  me  ?  Do  but  take  his  weapons  from  him, 
And  he's  an  ass;  and  I'm  a  very  fool, 
Both  with  him,  and  without  him,  as  you  use  me. 

All,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

King.  'Tis  well,  Calianax.    But  if  you  use 
This  once  again,  I  shall  entreat  some  other 
To  see  your  offices  be  well  dischaiged. 
Be  merry,  gentlemen ;  it  grows  somewhat  late.— 
Amintor,  thou  wouldst  be  a-bed  again. 

Amin.  Yes,  sir. 

King,  And  you,  Evadne. — Let  me  take 
Thee  in  my  arms,  Melantius,  and  believe 
Thou  art,  as  thou  deserv'st  to  be,  my  friend 
Still,  and  for  ever. — Good  Calianax, 
Sleep  soundly ;  it  will  bring  thee  to  thyself. 

IBxeunt  all  but  Mai.AiiTii»  and  Gauaxax. 

Cal.  Sleep  soundly !  I  sleep  soundly  now,  I  hope ; 
I  could  not  be  thus  else. — How  darest  thou  stay 
Alone  with  me,  knowing  how  thou  hast  used  me  ? 

Mel.  You  cannot  bUst  me  with  your  tongue, 
and  that*s 
The  strongest  part  you  have  about  you. 

Cal.  I 
Do  look  for  some  great  punishment  for  this ; 
For  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate. 
And  take't  unkinfiy  that  mine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extraordinarily  scurvily. 

Mel.  I  shall  melt  too,  if  you  begin  to  take 
Unkindnesses  :  I  never  meant  you  hurt,     [rogue, 

Cal.  Thou'lt  anger  me  again.     Thou  wretched 
Meant  me  no  hurt  !  Disgrace  me,  with  the  king ; 
Lose  all  my  offices  !  This  is  no  hurt, 
Is  it  ?  I  pr'ythee,  what  dost  thou  call  hurt  ? 

Mel,  To  poison  men,  because  they  love  me  not ; 
To  call  the  credit  of  men's  wives  in  question  ; 
To  murder  children  betwixt  me  and  land; 
This  is  all  hurt. 

CaL  All  this  thou  think'st  is  sport; 
For  mine  is  worse :  But  use  thy  will  with  me  ; 
For,  betwixt  grief  and  anger,  I  could  cry. 

Met  Be  wise  then,  and  be  safe ;  thou  may'st 
revenge. 

Cal.  Ay,  o'  the  king  ?  1  would  revenge  o'  thee. 


Mel.  That  you  must  plot  yourself. 

Cal.  Vm  a  fine  plotter. 

Mel.  The  short  is,  I  will  hold  thee  with  the  king 
In  this  perplexity,  till  peevishness 
And  thy  disgrace  have  laid  thee  in  thy  grave. 
But  if  thou  wilt  deliver  up  the  fort, 
I'll  take  thy  trembling  body  in  my  arms. 
And  bear  thee  over  dangers  :  Thou  shalt  hold 
Thy  wonted  state. 

Cal,  If  I  should  tell  the  king, 
Canst  thou  deny  't  again  ? 

Mel.  Try,  and  believe. 

Cal.  Nay,  then,  thou  canst  bring  any  thing  about. 
Thou  shalt  have  the  fort. 

Mel.  Why,  weU ; 
Here  let  our  hate  be  buried  ;  and  this  hand 
Shall  right  us  both.     Give  me  thy  aged  breast 
To  compass. 

Cal.  Nay,  I  do  not  love  thee  yet ; 
I  cannot  well  endure  to  look  on  thee : 
And,  if  I  thought  it  were  a  courtesy. 
Thou  should'st  not  have  it.     But  I  am  disgraced  ; 
My  offices  are  to  be  ta'en  away ; 
And,  if  I  did  but  hold  this  fort  a  day, 
I  do  believe,  the  king  would  take  it  from  me. 
And  give  it  thee,  things  are  so  strangely  carried. 
Ne'er  thank  me  for't ;  but  yet  the  king  shall  know 
There  wai  some  such  thing  in't  I  told  him  of; 
And  that  I  was  an  honest  man. 

Mel.  He'Ubuy 
That  knowledge  very  dearly. — Diphilus, 

Ent€r  DiPUiLin. 
What  news  with  thee  ? 

Diph,  This  were  a  night  indeed 
To  do  it  in :  The  king  ^th  sent  for  her. 

Mel.  She  shall  perform  it  then. — Go,  Diphilus, 
And  take  from  this  good  man,  my  worthy  friend. 
The  fort ;  he'll  give  it  thee. 

Diph.  Have  you  got  that  ? 

CaL  Art  thou  of  the  same  breed  ?    Canst  thou 
This  to  the  king  too  ?  [deny 

Diph.  With  a  confidence 
As  great  as  his. 

Cal.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Mel.  Away,  and  use  him  kindly. 

Cal.  Toucm  not  me ; 
I  hate  the  whole  strain.    If  thou  follow  me, 
A  great  way  off,  1*11  give  thee  up  the  fort ; 
And  hang  yourselves. 

MeL  Be  gone. 

Diph.  He's  finely  wrought 

lExeunt  Cauanaz  and  Diphilus. 

Mel.  This  is  a  night,  'spite  of  astronomers. 
To  do  the  deed  in.     I  will  wash  the  stain, 
That  rests  upon  our  house,  off  with  his  blood. 

Enter  Ajanrom, 

Amin.  Melantius,  now  assist  me :   If  thou  be'st 
That  which  thou  say'st,  assist  me.     I  have  lost 
All  my  distempers,  and  have  found  a  rage 
So  pleasing !  Help  me. 

Mel.  Who  can  see  him  thus. 
And  not  swear  vengeance  ? — ^What's  the  matter, 
friend  ? 

Amin.  Out  with  thy  sword ;  and,  hand  in  hand 
with  me. 
Rush  to  the  chamber  of  this  hated  king ; 
And  sink  him,  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins, 
To  hell  for  ever. 

Mel.  'Twere  a  rash  attempt. 
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Not  to  be  done  with  safety.     Let  your  reason 
Plot  your  revenge,  and  not  your  passion. 

Jmm.  If  thou  refiiseat  me  in  these  extremes. 
Thou  art  nO  friend :  He  sent  for  her  to  me ; 
By  Hesveii,  to  me,  myself !  And,  I  must  tell  you, 
I  lore  her.  as  a  stranger ;  there  is  worth 
In  that  vile  woman,  worthy  things,  Melantius ; 
And  she  repents.     I'll  do't  myself  alone. 
Though  I  be  slain.     Farewell 

MH.  He'll  OTerthrow 
My  whole  design  with  madness. — Amintor, 
TUnk  what  thou  dost :  I  dare  as  much  as  Valour ; 
Bot  *tit  the  king,  the  king,  the  king.  Amintor, 
With  whom  thou  fightest ! — I  know  he's  honest. 
And  this  will  work  with  him.  lAride. 

Amin.  I  cannot  tell 
What  tbott  hast  said ;  but  thou  hast  charm'd  my 
sword 


Out  of  my  hand,  and  left  me  shaking  here, 
Defenceless. 

Mel.  I  will  take  it  up  for  thee. 

Amin,  What  a  wild  beast  is  uncollected  man  ! 
The  thing,  that  we  call  honour,  bears  us  all 
Headlong  to  sin,  and  yet  itself  is  nothing. 

Mei.  Alas,  how  Tariable  are  thy  thoughts ! 

Amin.  Just  like  my  fortunes :  I  was  run  to  that 
I  purposed  to  have  chid  thee  for.     Some  plot, 
I  did  distrust,  thou  hadst  against  the  king. 
By  that  old  fellow^s  carriage.     But  take  heed ; 
There's  not  the  least  limb  growing  to  a  king, 
But  carries  thunder  in  it 

Mel.  I  have  none 
Against  him. 

Amin.  Why,  come  then ;  and  still  remember, 
We  may  not  think  revenge. 

Mel.  I  will  remember.  IBxeunt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  the  Palace. 
EnUr  Eyadnb  and  a  Gentleman. 


Xnad,  Sir,  is  the  king  a-bed  ? 
GenL  Madam,  an  hour  ago. 
Evml.  Give  me  the  key  Uien,  and  let  none  be 
Tis  the  king's  pleasure.  [near ; 

Geni.  I  understand  yon,  madam ;  'would  'twere 
mine. 
I  must  not  wish  good  rest  unto  your  ladyship. 
Etmd.  You  talk,  you  talk. 
Geni,  'Tu  an  I  dare  do,  madam ;  but  the  king 
Will  wake,  and  then^— 
Evad.  Saving   your   imagination,    pray,  good 

night,  sir. 
Geni.  A  good  night  be  it  then,  and  a  long  one, 
madam. 
I  am  gone.  iBxeunt 

— ♦— 

SCENE  II. — The  Bedchamber.    The  Kino 
dieeovered  in  Bed,  tleeping. 

Enter  Br ADHU. 

Evad.  The  night  grows  horrible ;  and  all  about 
like  my  MadE  purpose.    Oh,  the  conscience   [me 
Of  a  lost  virgin !  whither  wilt  thou  pull  me? 
To  what  Udi^,  dismal  as  the  depth  of  hell, 
Wilt  tfaoa  provoke  me  ?    Let  no  woman  dare 
From  this  hoar  be  disloyal,  if  her  heart  be  flesh, 
If  she  have  blood,  and  can  fear :  'Tis  a  daring 
Above  that  desperate  fool's  that  left  his  peace, 
And  went  to  sea  to  fight.    "Ds  so  many  sins. 
An  age  casmot  repent  'em ;  and  so  great. 
The  gods  vnmt  mercy  for !    Yet  I  must  through 
I  have  begun  a  slaughter  on  my  honour,        ['em. 
And  I  must  end  it  there.^ — He  sleeps.     Good 

Heavens ! 
Why  give  yon  peace  to  this  untemperate  beast. 
That  hath  so  long  transgress'd  you ;     I  must  kill 
And  I  will  do  it  bravely :  The  mere  joy  [him, 

Tells  me,  I  merit  in  it.    Yet  I  must  not 
Tbos  tamely  do  it,  as  he  sleeps  ;  that  were 
To  rock  him  to  another  world :  My  vengeance 
Shall  take  him  waking,  and  then  lay  before  him 
The  number  of  his  wrongs  and  punishments. 
ril  shake  his  sins  like  ftines,  till  I  waken 


His  evil  angel,  his  sick  conscience ; 
And  then  I'll  strike  him  dead.  King,  by  your  leave : 

[Tiet  his  armt  to  the  bed. 
I  dare  not  trust  your  strength.    Your  grace  and  1 
Must  grapple  upon  even  terms  no  more. 
So.  If  he  rail  me  not  from  my  resolution, 
I  shall  be  strong  enough. — My  lord  the  king  ! 
My  lord  ! — He  sleeps,  as  if  he  meant  to  wake 
No  more. — My  lord  I — Is  he  not  dead  already  ? 
Sir  I  My  lord  ! 

King.  Who's  that? 

Svad.  Oh,  you  sleep  soundly,  sir  ! 

King,  My  dear  Evadne, 
I  have  been  dreaming  of  thee.     Come  to  bed. 

Evad.  I  am  come  at  length,  sir ;  but  how  wel- 
come? 

King,  What  pretty  new  device  is  this,  Evadne  ? 
What,  do  you  tie  me  to  you  ?    By  my  love. 
This  is  a  quaint  one.  Come,  my  dear,  and  kiss  me  * 
I'll  be  thy  Mars ;  to  bed,  my  queen  of  love : 
Let  us  be  caught  together,  that  the  gods 
May  see,  and  envy  our  embraces. 

Evad.  Stay,  sir,  stay ; 
Yon  are  too.  hot,  and  I  have  brought  you  physic 
To  temper  your  high  veins. 

King,   Pr'ythee,  to  bed  then;  let  me  take  it 
warm; 
There  thou  shalt  know  the  state  of  my  body  better. 

Evad,  I  know  you  have  a  surfeited  foul  body ; 
And  you  must  bleed. 

King.  Bleed  I 

Evad,  Ay,  you  shall  bleed  I    lie  still ;  and,  if 
the  devil. 
Your  lust,  will  give  you  leave,  repent  This  steel 
Comes  to  redeem  the  honour  that  you  stole, 
King,  my  fair  name ;  which  nothing  but  thy  death 
Can  answer  to  the  world. 

King,  How's  this,  Evadne  ? 

Evad.  I  am  not  she ;  nor  bear  I  in  this  breast 
So  much  cold  spirit  to  be  call'd  a  woman. 
I  am  a  tiger ;  I  am  any  thing 
That  knows  not  pity.    Stir  not !     If  thou  dost, 
I'll  take  thee  unprepared ;  thy  fears  upon  thee> 
That  make  thy  sins  look  double;   and  so  send 

thee 
(By  my  revenge,  I  will)  to  look  those  torments 
Prepared  for  such  black  souls. 
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King,  Thou  dost  not  mean  this ;  'tis  impossible : 
Thou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evad,  No,  I  am  not. 
I  am  as  fool  as  thou  art,  and  can  number 
As  many  such  hells  here.    I  was  once  fair, 
Once  I  was  lovely ;  not  a  blowing  rose 
More  chastely  sweet,  till  thou,  thou,  thou  foul 

canker, 
(Stir  not)  didst  poison  me.    I  was  a  world  of  virtue. 
Till  your  curst  court  and  you  (Hell  bless  you  for't !) 
With  your  temptations  on  temptations. 
Made  me  give  up  mine  honour ;  for  which,  king, 
I'm  come  to  kill  thee. 

King,  No! 

Evad,  I  am. 

King,  Thou  art  not  I 
I  pr'ythee  speak  not  these  things :  Thou  art  gentle. 
And  wert  not  meant  thus  rugged. 

Evad,  Peace,  and  hear  me. 
Stir  nothing  but  your  tongue,  and  that  for  mercy 
To  those  above  us ;  by  whose  lights  I  vow, 
Those  blessed  fires  that  shot  to  see  our  sin. 
If  thy  hot  soul  had  substance  with  thy  blood, 
I  would  kill  that  too ;  which,  being  past  my  steel. 
My  tongue  shall  reach.    Thou  art  a  shameless  vil- 
A  thing  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature ;       [lain ! 
Sent,  Wlc  a  thick  cloud,  to  disperse  a  plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women !  such  a  tyrant, 
That  for  his  lust  would  sell  away  his  subjects ! 
Ay,  all  his  Heaven  hereafter ! 

King,  Hear,  Evadne, 
Thou  soul  of  sweetness,  hear !  I  am  thy  king. 

Evad,  Thou  art  my  shame !     Lie  still,  there's 

none  about  you, 

Within  your  cries :  All  promises  of  safety    [man. 

Are  but  deludiog  dreams.    Thus,  thus,  thou  foul 

Thus  I  begin  my  vengeance !  istatu  kim. 

King.  Hold,  Evadne ! 
I  do  command  thee,  hold. 

Evad,  I  do  not  mean,  sir. 
To  part  so  fairly  with  you ;  we  must  change 
More  of  these  love-tricks  yet 

King,  What  bloody  villain 
Provoked  thee  to  this  murder  ? 

Evad,  Thou,  thou  monster. 

King,  Oh! 

Evad,  Thou  kept'st  me  brave  at  court,   and 
whor'd'st  me,  king ; 
Then  married  me  to  a  young  noble  gentleman. 
And  whor'd'st  me  still. 

King,  Evadne,  pity  me. 

Evad,  Hell  take  me  then !    This  for  my  lord 
Amintor  I 
This  for  my  noble  brother !  and  this  stroke 
For  the  most  wrong'd  uf  women  !  {.Kittt  him. 

King,  Oh  I  I  die. 

Evad,  Die  all  our  faults  together  1  I  forgive  thee. 

lExit. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Btd<Xamber. 

1  Geni,  Come,  now  she's  gone,  let's  enter ;  the 
king  expects  it,  and  will  be  angry. 

2  Gent,  'Us  a  fine  wench  ;  we'll  have  a  snap  at 
her  one  of  these  nights,  as  she  goes  from  him. 

1  Gent,  Content.  How  quickly  he  had  done 
with  her  !  I  see,  kings  can  do  no  more  that  way 
than  other  mortal  people. 

2  Gent,  How  fast  he  is  I    I  cannot  hear  him 

breathe. 
1  Gent,  Either  the  tapers  give  a  feeble  light. 
Or  he  looks  very  pale. 


2  Gent,  And  so  he  does : 
Pray  Heaven  he  be  well ;  let's  look.— Alas ! 
He's  stiff,  wounded  and  dead :  Treason,  treason  ! 

1  Gent.  Run  forth  and  calL 

2  Gent.  Treason,  treason  !  iBxU. 
1  Gent.  This  will  be  laid  on  us  : 

Who  can  believe  a  woman  could  do  this  ? 

Enter  Clbon  and  LvsiFPua. 

CUon.  How  now !  Where's  the  traitor  ? 

1  Gent,  Fled,  fled  away;  but  there  her  woful 
act  lies  still. 

Cleon,  Her  act !  a  woman ! 

Lye.  Where's  the  body  ? 

1  Gent,  There. 

Lyt.  Farewell,  thou  worthy  man  I    There  were 
two  bonds 
That  tied  our  loves,  a  brother  and  a  king ; 
The  least  of  which  might  fetch  a  flood  of  tears : 
But  such  the  misery  of  greatness  is, 
They  have  no  time  to  mourn ;  then  pardon  me ! — 

Enter  BxRAia 

Sirs,  which  way  went  she  } 

Stra.  Never  follow  her ; 
For  she,  alas !  was  bnt  the  instrument. 
News  is  now  brought  in,  that  Melantius 
Has  got  the  fort,  and  stands  upon  the  wall ; 
And  with  a  loud  voice  calls  those  few,  that  pass 
At  this  dead  time  of  night,  delivering 
The  innocence  of  this  act. 

Lye.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  your  king. 

Stra,  We  do  acknowledge  it. 

Lye.  I  would  I  were  not !     Follow,  all ;  for  this 
Must  have  a  sudden  stop.  lEseunt. 


SCENE  UL-^Brfore  the  Citahu.. 

Enter  TdMiAirmm,  Ditulds,  and  Cauamax,  &n  the 

WaOt. 

Mel.  If  the  dull  people  can  believe  I  am  arm'd. 
(Be  constant,  Diphilus !)  now  we  have  time. 
Either  to  bring  our  banish'd  honours  home, 
Or  create  new  ones  in  our  ends. 

Diph.  I  fear  not ; 
My  spirit  lies  not  that  way. — Courage,  Calianaz. 

Cci,  'Would  1  had  any !  yon  should  quickly 
know  it. 

Mel,  Speak  to  the  people :  Thou  art  eloquent. 

Cat,  'Tis  a  fine  eloquence  to  come  to  the  gal- 
lows! 
You  were  bom  to  be  my  end.   The  devil  take  you ! 
Now  must  I  hang  for  company.     'Tis  strange, 
I  should  be  old,  and  neither  wise  nor  valiant. 

Enter  btUm,  Lvbippus,  DumMus,  Cuaoii,  SniAio,  and 

Guard. 

Lye.  See  where  he  stands,  as  boldly  confident 
As  if  he  had  his  full  command  about  him. 

Stra.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  the  better  cause,  air ; 
Under  your  gracious  pardon,  let  me  speak  it ! 
Though  he  be  mighty-spirited,  and  forward 
To  all  great  things  ;  to  all  things  of  that  danger 
Worse  men  shake  at  the  telling  of ;  yet,  certainty, 
I  do  believe  him  noble ;  and  this  action 
Rather  puU'd  on,  than  sought :  his  mind  was  evei 
As  worthy  as  his  hand 

Lye.  "Tis  my  fear,  too. 
Heaven  forgive  all  1  Summon  him,  lord  Cleon. 
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Cte9».  Ho»  from  tbe  walls  there ! 

MeL  Worthy  Cleon,  weloome. 
We  could  have  wiih'd  yoa  here,  lord :   Yon  are 
honest. 

CmL  Well,  thou  art  as  flattering  a  knave,  though 
1  dare  not  tell  thee  so lAHde. 

Zrjrs.  Melantius  I 

MeL  Sir? 

Ljft.  I  am  sorry  that  we  meet  thns ;  onr  old  love 
Never  leqaired  snch  distance.     Pray  Heaven, 
Yoa  have  not  left  yourself^  and  sought  this  safety 
More  out  of  fear  than  honour !   You  have  lost 
A  noble  master ;  which  your  feith,  Melantius, 
Some  think,  might  have  preserved :  Yet  you  know 


Cal»  When  time  was,  I  was  mad ;  some,  that 
dares  fight, 
I  hope  will  pay  this  rascal. 
Jfd.  Royal  young  man,  whose  tears  look  lovely 
on  thee; 
Had  they  been  shed  for  a  desenring  one, 
They  had  been  lasting  monuments !    Thy  brother, 
Wh^  he  was  good,  I  call'd  him  king ;  and  served 

him 
With  that  strong  feith,  that  most  unwearied  valour, 
PuU'd  people  from  the  ferthest  sun  to  seek  him. 
And  b^  his  friendship.     I  was  then  his  soldier. 
Bat  snee  his  hot  pride  drew  him  to  disgrace  me, 
And  brand  my  noble  actions  with  his  lust 
CThat  never-cured  dishonour  of  my  sister, 
Base  stain  of  whore !  and,  which  is  worse, 
The  joy  to  make  it  still  so)  like  myself, 
Thvm  1  have  flung  him  off"  with  my  allegiance ; 
And  stand  here  mine  own  justice,  to  revenge 
What  I  have  snflered  in  him ;  and  this  old  man, 
Wronged  almost  to  lunacy. 

CaL  Who— 1> 
You  would  draw  me  in.     I  have  had  no  wrong, 
1  do  diarlaim  ye  aU. 

Ma.  The  short  is  this : 
*TSs  no  ambition  to  lift  up  myself 
Ur^eth  me  thus ;  I  do  derire  again 
To  be  a  subject,  so  I  may  be  free. 
If  not,  I  know  my  strength,  and  will  unbuild 
This  goodly  town.    Be  speedy  and  be  wise. 
In  a  reply. 

Strtu  Be  sudden,  sir,  to  tie 
All  up  again :  What's  done  is  past  recaU, 
And  past  yon  to  revenge ;  and  there  are  thousands, 
That  wait  for  such  a  troubled  hour  as  this. 
Throw  him  the  blank. 

Lfa.  Melantius,  write  in  that 
Thy  choice :  My  seal  is  at  it. 

inrowi  him  a  paper. 
Mei,  It  was  onr  honours  drew  us  to  this  act, 
Not  gain ;  and  we  will  only  work  our  pardons. 
Cm.  Put  my  name  in  too. 
DipA.  Yon  disdaim'd  us  all 
Bat  now,  Calianaz. 

Cml.  That  is  all  one : 
I'll  not  be  hang'd  hereafter  by  a  trick : 
ru  have  it  in. 

MeL  You  shall,  you  shalL — 
Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  we'll  call  you  king, 
And  give  you  up  the  fort. 
Lff$.  Away,  away.  iSxeunt. 


SCENE  IT. — Aniechamber  to  Eyadnb's  Apart- 
ments  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aspatia,  ia  man*i  apparel* 

Agp,  This  is  my  fatal  hour.    Heaven  may  for- 
give 
My  rash  attempt,  that  causelessly  hath  laid 
Griefr  on  me  that  will  never  let  me  rest ; 
And  put  a  woman's  heart  into  my  breast. 
It  is  more  honour  for  you,  that  1  die ; 
For  she,  that  can  endure  ^e  misery 
That  I  have  on  me,  and  be  patient  too, 
May  live  and  laugh  at  all  that  you  can  do. 

Atter  Senrant 
God  save  you,  sir ! 

Ser.  And  you,  sir.     What's  your  business  ? 

Asp,  With  you,  sir,  now ;  to  do  me  the  foir  office 
To  help  me  to  your  lord. 

Ser,  What,  would  you  serve  him  ? 

Asp.  I'll  do  him  any  service ;  but  to  haste, 
For  my  affairs  are  earnest,  I  desire 
To  speak  with  him. 

Ser.  Sir,  because  you're  in  such  haste,  I  would 
be  loth 
Delay  you  any  longer :  You  cannot. 

Asp.  It  shall  bc^me  you,  though,  to  tell  your 
lord. 

Ser,  Sir,  he  will  speak  with  nobody;  but,  in 
particalar« 
I  have  in  charge,  about  no  weighty  matters. 

Asp.  This  is  most  strange.  Art  thou  gold-proof  ? 
There's  for  thee ;  help  me  to  him. 

Ser.  Pray  be  not  angry,  sir.     I'll  do  my  best. 

iExit. 

Asp,  How  stubbornly  this  fellow  answered  me  ! 
There  is  a  vile  dishonest  trick  in  man, 
More  than  in  woman  :  All  the  men  I  meet 
Appear  thus  to  me,  are  all  harsh  and  rude ; 
And  have  a  subtilty  in  every  thing, 
Which  love   could  never  know.     But  we  fond 

women 
Harbour  the  easiest  and  the  smoothest  thoughts. 
And  think,  all  shall  go  so !     It  is  unjust, 
That  men  and  women  should  be  match'd  together. 

Enter  AimiToa  and  Ms  Man. 

Amin.  Where  is  he  ? 

Ser,  There,  my  lord. 

Amin.  What  would  you,  sir .' 

Asp.  Please  it  your  lordship  to  command  your 
Out  of  the  room,  I  shall  deliver  things  [man 

Worthy  your  hearing. 

Amin.  Leave  us.  lExit  Senrant 

Asp.  Oh,  that  that  shape 
Should  bury  felsehood  in  it  1  lAside. 

Amin,  Now  your  will,  sir. 

Asp,  When  yon  know  me,  my  lord,  you  needs 
must  guess 
My  business ;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  know ; 
For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark'd  this  smooth  face 
With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call  me 
My  sister's  picture,  and  her  mine.    In  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong'd  Aspatia. 

Estill.  The  wrong'd  Aspatia  I  'Would  thou  wert 
so  too 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Amintor  !  Let  me  kiss 
That  hand  of  thine,  in  honour  that  I  bear 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Aspatia.    Here  I  stand. 
That  did  it.  'Would  he  could  not !    Gentle  youth. 
Leave  me ;  for  there  is  something  in  thy  looks. 
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That  calh  my  bids,  in  a  most  bideoaa  form, 
Into  mj  mind ;  and  I  have  grief  enough 
Withoat  thy  help. 

Asp,  I  would  I  could  with  credit. 
Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  had  not  seen 
My  sister  till  this  hour ;  I  now  arrived : 
She  sent  for  me  to  see  her  marriage ; 
A  wofnl  one  !    But  they,  that  are  above, 
Have  ends  in  every  thing-  She  used  few  words. 
But  yet  enough  to  make  me  understand 
The  baseness  of  the  injuries  you  did  her. 
That  little  training  I  have  had,  is  war : 
I  may  behave  myself  rudely  in  peace ; 
I  would  not,  though.    I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you, 
I  am  but  young,  and  would  be  loth  to  lose 
Honour,  that  is  not  easily  gained  again. 
Fairly  I  mean  to  deal :  The  age  is  strict 
For  single  combats  ;  and  we  shall  be  stopped, 
If  it  be  published.     If  you  like  your  sword, 
Use  it ;  if  mine  appear  a  better  to  you. 
Change :  for  the  ground  is  thiS|  and  this  the  time, 
To  end  our  difference. 

Amin.  Charitable  youth, 
If  thou  be'st  such)  think  not  I  will  maintain 

strange  a  wrong :  And,  for  thy  sister's  sake. 
Know,  that  I  could  not  think  that  desperate  thing 
I  durst  not  do ;  yet,  to  enjoy  this  world, 
I  would  not  see  her ;  for,  beholding  thee, 
I  am  I  know  not  what.    If  I  have  aught. 
That  may  content  thee,  take  it,  and  Iwgone ; 
For  death  is  not  so  terrible  as  thou. 
Thine  eyes  shoot  guilt  into  me. 

Asp,  Thus,  she  swore. 
Thou  wouldst  behave  thyself;  and  give  me  words 
That  would  fetch  tears  into  mine  eyes ;  and  so 
Thou  dost,  indeed.    But  yet  she  bade  me  watch, 
Lest  I  were  cozened ;  and  be  sure  to  fight 
Ere  I  returned. 

Amin.  That  must  not  be  with  me. 
For  her  I'll  die  directly ;  but  against  her 
Will  never  hazard  it. 

Asp,  You  must  be  urged. 
I  do  not  deal  uncivilly  with  those 
That  dare  to  fight ;  but  such  a  one  as  you 
Must  be  used  thus.  I8he  strikes  him, 

Amin.  I  pr'ythee,  youth,  take  heed. 
Thy  sister  is  a  thing  to  me  so  much 
Above  mine  honour,  that  I  can  endure 
All  this.    Good  gods !  a  blow  I  can  endure  ! 
But  stay  not,  lest  thou  draw  a  timeless  death 
Upon  thyself. 

Asp.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow ; 
One,  that  hath  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk. 
And  move  soft-hearted  people  ;  to  be  kick'd 

ieHu  kicks  him. 

Thus,  to  be  kick*d !— Why  should  he  be  so  slow 
In  giving  me  my  death  ?  lAside. 

Amin,  A  man  can  bear 
No  more,  and  keep  his  flesh.     Forgive  me,  then  I 
I  would  endure  yet,  if  I  could.     Now  show 

IDraws. 
The  spirit  thou  pretend'st,  and  understand^ 

Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live. 

iTkep  fight  i  AsPATi A  is  wounded. 

What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Thou  canst  not  fight :  The  blows  thou  mak'st  at  me 
Are  quite  besides ;  and  those  I  oifer  at  thee. 
Thou  spread'st  thine  arms,  and  tak'st  upon  thy 
Alas,  ddenceless !  [breast, 

Asp,  I  have  got  enough. 


And  my  desire.    There  is  no  place  so  fit 
For  me  to  die  as  here. 

Enter  Evadwb,  her  Hands  bloody,  with  a  Knife, 

Evad.  Amtntor,  I  am  loaden  with  events. 
That  fly  to  make  thee  happy.    I  have  joys. 
That  in  a  moment  can  call  back  thy  wrongs. 
And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  again. 
It  is  Evadne  still  that  follows  thee. 
But  not  her  mischiefe. 

Amin,  Thou  canst  not  fool  me  to  believe  again  ; 
But  thou  hast  looks  and  things  so  full  of  news, 
That  I  am  stay'd. 

Evad,  Noble  Amintor,  put  off  thy  amaze, 
Let  thine  eyes  loose,  and  speak  :  Am  I  not  fair  ? 
Looks  not  Evadne  beauteous,  with  these  rites  now? 
Were  those  hours  half  so  lovely  in  thine  eyes. 
When  our  hands  met  before  the  holy  man  ? 
I  vras  too  foul  within  to  look  fair  then : 
Since  I  knew  ill,  I  was  not  free  till  now. 

Amin,  Th«re  is  presage  of  some  important  thing 
About  thee,  which,  it  seems,  thy  tongue  hath  lost. 
Thy  hands  are  bloody,  and  thou  hast  a  knife ! 

Evad,  In  this  consists  thy  happiness  and  mine. 
Joy  to  Amintor !  for  the  king  is  dead. 

Amin,  Those  have  most  power  to  hurt  us,  that 
we  love ; 
We  lay  our  sleeping  lives  within  their  arms ! 
Why,  thou  hast  raised  up  Mischief  to  his  height. 
And  found  out  one,  to  out-name  thy  other  £giults. 
Thou  hast  no  intermission  of  thy  sins, 
But  all  thy  life  is  a  continued  ilL 
Black  is  thy  colour  now,  disease  thy  nature. 
Joy  to  Amintor  1  Thou  hast  touch 'd  a  life. 
The  very  name  of  which  had  power  to  chain 
Up  all  my  rage,  and  calm  my  wildest  wrongs. 

Evad.  *Tis  done ;  and  since  I  could  not  find  a 
way 
To  meet  thy  love  so  clear  as  through  his  life, 
I  cannot  now  repent  it. 

Amin.  Couldst  thou  procure  the  gods  to  speak 
To  bid  me  love  this  woman,  and  forgive,      [to  me,    \ 
I  think  I  should  fall  out  with  them.     Behold, 
Mere  lies  a  youth  whose  wounds  bleed  in  my  breast,    ' 
Sent  by  his  violent  fate,  to  fetch  his  death 
From  jny  slow  hand :  And,  to  augment  my  woe. 
You  now  are  present,  stain'd  with  a  king*s  blood, 
Violently  shed.     This  keeps  night  here, 
And  throws  an  unknown  wilderness  about  me. 

Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Amin.  No  more ;  pursue  me  not. 

Evad.  Forgive  me  then, 
And  take  me  to  thy  bed.    We  may  not  part. 

IKnetl*. 

Amin.  Forbear  I     Be  wise,  and  let  my  rage  go 
this  way. 

Evad.  'Tis  you  that  I  would  stay,  not  it. 

Amin.  Take  heed ; 
It  will  return  with  me. 

Evad.  If  it  must  be, 
I  shall  not  fear  to  meet  it :  take  me  home. 

Amin.  Thou  monster  of  cruelty,  forbear ! 

Evad,  For  heaven's  sake,  look  more  calm  :  thine 
eyes  are  sharper 
Than  thou  canst  make  thy  sword. 

Amin,  Away,  away ! 
Thy  knees  are  more  to  me  than  violence. 
I  am  worse  than  sick  to  see  knees  follow  me. 
For  that  I  must  not  grant.     For  Heaven's  sake, 
stand. 
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Rmrnd.  Reedve  me«  then. 

Amin,  1  dare  not  stay  tby  lang^nage  : 
la  midat  of  all  my  aufer  and  my  grief, 
Thoa  d^it  awake  tometfaing  that  troubles  me, 
And  says,  '*  1  loTed  thee  once."    1  dare  not  stay; 
There  is  do  end  of  woman's  reasoning,    ileave*  her, 

Sv^d.  Amintor,  thoa  shalt  love  me  now  again : 
Go ;  I  am  cafan.     Farewell,  and  peace  for  erer  1 
BTadne,  whom  thoa  hat'st,  will  die  for  thee. 

IKiUt  herself. 

Ami*,  1  have  a  little  haman  natare  yet, 
Hat's  left  for  thee,  that  bids  me  stay  thy  hand. 

IRetumt, 
Etmd.  Thy  hand  waa  welcome,  bnt  it  came  too 
Ute. 
Oh,  I  am  lost !  the  heavy  sleep  makes  haste. 

IShe  die*. 
Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh  I 

Amin.  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and  I 
feel 
A  stark  affrighted  motion  in  my  blood  : 
My  sool  grows  weary  of  her  house,  and  I 
AH  over  am  a  trouble  to  myself. 
There  is  some  hidden  power  in  these  dead  things, 
That  calls  my  flesh  onto  'em :  I  am  cold! 
Be  resolute,  and  bear  'em  company. 
There's  something,  yet,  which  I  am  loth  to  leave. 
There's  man  enough  in  me  to  meet  the  fears 
That  death  can  bring ;  and  yet,  Vould  it  were  done ! 
I  can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  discourse 
Of  death,  I  durst  not  meet  the  boldest  way ; 
Yet  still,  betwixt  the  reason  and  the  act, 
j  Hie  wrong  I  to  Aspatia  did  stands  up  : 
I  have  not  such  another  fault  to  answer. 
Hioqgh  she  may  justly  arm  herself  with  scorn 
And  hate  of  me,  my  soul  will  part  less  troubled. 
When  I  have  paid  to  her  in  tears  my  sorrow. 
I  will  not  leave  this  act  unsatisfied. 
If  all  that* s  left  in  me  can  answer  it. 

Afp,  Was  it  a  dream  ?    There  stands  Amintor 
Or  I  dream  stiU.  [still ; 

Amm.  How  dost  thou?    Speak!   receive  my 
love  and  help. 
Thy  blood  climbs  up  to  his  old  place  again : 
Tlkere's  hope  of  thy  recovery. 
Asp,  Did  you  not  name  Aspatia .' 
Ami*.  I  did. 

Asp.  And  talk'd  of  tears  and  sorrow  unto  her  ? 
Amin.  'Tia  true ;  and  till  these  happy  signs  in 
thee 
Did  stay  my  course,  'twas  Uiither  I  was  going. 
Asp.  Thou  art  there  already,  and  these  wounds 
are  hers: 
nkoae  threats   I  brought  with   me   sought  not 

revenge i 
But  eame  to  feteh  this  blessing  from  thy  hand. 
I  am  Aspatia  yet. 
Ami*.  Dare  my  soul  ever  look  abroad  again  ? 
Asp.  I  shall  surely  Uve,  Amintor ;  I  am  well : 
I  A  kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  me. 
j      Amin.  The  world  wants  lives  to  excuse  thy  loss! 
Come,  let  me  bear  thee  to  some  place  of  help. 

A$p.  Amintor,  thou  must  stay ;  1  must  rest  here ; 
My  strength  begins  to  disobey  my  wilL 
I  How  dost  thoa,  my  best  soul.'    1  would  fain  live 
I  Now,  if  I  could :  Wouldst  thou  have  loved  me  then  ? 
I       Amin.  Alas! 
All  that  I  am's  not  worth  a  hair  from  thee. 
Asp.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  my  hands  grope  up 
and  down. 


And  cannot  find  thee :  I  am  wondrous  sick : 
Have  I  thy  hand,  Amintor  ? 

Amin.  Thou  greatest  blessing  of  the  world,  thun 
hast. 

Asp.  I  do  believe  thee  better  than  my  sense. 
Oh !  I  must  go.     Farewell  I  IDiee. 

Amin.  She  swoons !  Aspatia ! — Help !  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  water  I 
Such  as  may  chain  life  ever  to  this  frame. — 
Aspatia,  spitik . — ^What,  no  help  yet  ?  I  fool ! 
I'll  chafe  her  temples  :  Yet  there*s  nothing  stirs : 
Some  hidden  power  tell  her,  Amintor  calls, 
And  let  her  answer  me ! — Aspatia,  speak ! — 
I  have  heard,  if  there  be  any  Ufe,  but  bow 
The  body  thus,  and  it  will  shew  itself. 
Oh,  she  is  gone !  I  will  not  leave  her  yet. 
Since  out  of  justice  we  must  challenge  nothing, 
I*U  call  it  mercy,  if  you*ll  pity  me, 
Ye  heavenly  powers !  and  lend,  for  some  few  years, 
The  blessea  soul  to  this  fair  seat  again. 
No  comfort  comes ;  the  gods  deny  me  too ! 
Ill  bow  the  body  once  again. — Aspatia ! — 
The  soul  is  fled  for  ever ;  and  I  wrong 
Myself,  so  long  to  lose  her  company. 
Must  I  talk  now  ?  Here's  to  be  with  thee,  love ! 

IStabs  himie^f. 

Enter  Servant 

Sero.  This  is  a  great  grace  to  my  lord,  to  have 
the  new  king  come  to  him :  I  must  tell  him  be  is 
entering. — Oh,  Grod !  Help,  help ! 

EiUer  LvairpOB,  MauiHnvs,  CAUAjfAz,  Clbon,  Dn>Hii.ua, 

andSfnuro. 

Lys.  Where*s  Amintor  ? 

Serv,  Oh,  there,  there. 

Lys.  How  strange  is  this ! 

Col.  What  should  we  do  here  ? 

Mel.  These  deaths  are  such  acquainted  things 
with  me, 
That  yet  my  heart  dissolves  not.     May  I  stand 
Stiff  here  for  ever !  Eyes,  call  up  your  tears  1 
This  is  Amintor :  Heart !  he  was  my  friend  ; 
Melt ;  now  it  flows. — Amintor,  give  a  word 
To  call  me  to  thee. 

Amin.  Oh  1 

Mel.  Melantius  calls  his  fnend  Amintor.     Oh ! 
Thy  arms  are  kinder  to  me  than  thy  tongue  I 
Speak,  speak ! 

Amin.  What? 

Mel.  That  little  word  was  worth  all  the  sounds 
That  ever  I  shall  hear  again. 

Diph.  Oh,  brother ! 
Here  lies  your  sister  slain ;  you  lose  yourself 
In  sorrow  there. 

Mel.  Why,  Diphilus,  it  is 
A  thing  to  laugh  at,  iu  respect  of  this  : 
Here  was  my  sister,  father,  brother,  son ; 
All  that  I  had  I — Speak  once  again  :  What  youth 
Lies  slain  there  by  thee  ? 

Amin,  'Tis  Aspatia. 
My  last  is  said.    Let  me  give  up  my  soul 
Into  thy  bosom.  {Dies. 

Cal,  What's  that?  what's  that?  Aspatia! 

Mel.  I  never  did 
Repent  the  greatness  of  my  heart  till  now ; 
It  will  not  burst  at  need. 

Cal.  My  daughter  dead  here  too!  And  you 
have  all  fine  new  tricks  to  grieve ;  but  I  ne'er  knew 
any  but  direct  crying* 
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Mel.  I  am  a  prattler ;  but  no  more. 

tOffirstokiUhiwueif. 

Diph.  Hold,  brother. 

£y«.  Stop  him. 

Diph,  Fie !  how  unmanly  was  thia  offer  in  jou ; 
Does  this  become  our  strain  ? 

CaL  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is,  but  I  am 
grown  Tery  kind,  and  am  friends  with  you.  Yon 
hsTe  given  me  that  among  you  will  kill  me  quickly ; 
but  I  U  go  home,  and  live  as  long  as  I  can. 

MeL  His  spirit  is  but  poor  that  can  be  kept 


Prom  death  for  want  of  weapons. 

Is  not  my  hand  a  weapon  sharp  enough 

To  stop  my  breath  ?  or,  if  you  tie  down  those, 

I  Yow,  Amintor,  I  will  never  eat. 

Or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 

That  may  preserve  life  I    This  I  swear  to  keep. 

Lyt,  hook  to  him  though,  and  bear  those  bodies 
May  this  a  fair  example  be  to  me,  [in. 

To  rule  with  temper :  For,  on  lustful  kings, 
Unlook'd-for,  sudden  deaths  from  heaven  are  sent ; 
But  eurst  is  he  that  is  their  instrument.     iSxemmt 


PHILASTER: 

OR,    LOVE     LIES    A-BLEEDING. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


FaiUkMMB,  Hnr  to  tMe  Croten, 
PBARAJwno,  Primce  <if  Spain, 
Dftm,  a  Lord. 
CLuKMOtrr.  \ 


TM&AMMirX.  ) 

Am  ^d  Captmin. 

Fioe  CitiMetu. 

A  Commtrp  Feilov. 


JfoUe  OentUwun,  kis  AssociaUt. 


Tteo  Woodmen, 

The  Kinifi  Guard  and  Train. 

AKSTHimA,  the  Kinfjt*  Dauf^ter. 
Oalatba,  a  wii€  modett  Ladpt  atUndinp  ihe  Princui. 
HcQiu,  a  kueiviou*  Lad^, 
An  oU  wanton  Lady  or  Crone, 
Another  Lady  attending  the  Prineeee. 
BupaaABfA,  Daughter  (/Dion,  but  disguised  like  a  Page, 
and  eaUed  Bbli.4bio. 


SCENE, — MbSSINA,    and   a    NIlGHBOURIIfO   F0BB8T. 


ACT   L 


I 


SCENE  1. — Messina.    The  Preeenee-Chamber  \ 

in  the  Palace. 

Snier  Dion,  Ci.WMioirr,  and  THiuiifUirB 

Ck.  Here*B  nor  lords  nor  ladies. 

/>Mm.  Credit  me,  gentlemen,  I  wonder  at  it. 
TIkj  reoerred  strict  c^ige  from  the  king  to  attend 
here.  Bendes,  it  was  boldly  published,  that  no 
ofioer  should  forbid  any  gentlemen  that  desire  to 
attend  and  hear. 

C3if .  Can  3roa  gness  the  cauae  ? 

ZNofft.  Sir,  it  is  plain,  about  the  Spanish  prince, 
that's  come  to  marry  our  kingdom's  hdr,  and  be 
oar  sorereign. 

Threu  Biany,  thai  will  seem  to  know  much,  uy 
■he  looks  not  on  him  like  a  maid  in  love. 

Dion.  Oh,  sir,  the  moltitnde  (that  seldom  know 
any  thing  bat  their  own  opinions)  speak  that  they 
woold  have;  bat  the  prince*  before  his  own  ap- 
proach, receiTed  so  many  confident  messages  from 
the  state,  that  I  think  she's  resolved  to  be  roled 

Cle.  &r,  it  is  thooght.  ^th  her  he  shall  eigoy 
both  these  kingdoms  of  Sidly  and  Calabria. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  is,  withont  controversy,  so  meant. 
Bat  'twill  be  a  troublesome  labour  for  him  to  enjoy 
bodi  these  kingdoms  with  safety,  the  rightful  heir 
to  one  of  them  living,  and  living  so  virtuously ; 
especially,  the  people  admiring  the  bravery  of  his 
mind,  and  lamenting  his  injuries. 

Ck.  Who?  Philaster? 

Dum.  Yes ;  whose  father,  we  all  know,  was  by 
oar  late  king  of  Calabria  unrighteoosly  deposed 
from  his  froitfol  Sicily.  Myself  drew  some  blood 
IB  those  wars,  which  I  would  give  my  hand  to  be 
wash'd  from. 

Ck.  Sir,  my  ignorance  in  state-policy  will  not 
let  me  know  why,  Philaster  being  heir  to  one  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  king  should  suifer  him  to  walk 
•brood  with  soch  free  liberty. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  seems  your  nature  is  more  constant 


than  to  enquire  after  state  news.  But  the  king,  of 
iate,  made  a  hazard  of  both  the  kingdoms,  of  Sicily 
and  his  own,  with  offering  but  to  imprison  Philaster. 
At  which  the  dty  was  in  arms,  not  to  be  charm'd 
down  by  any  state-order  or  proclamation,  till  they 
saw  Philaster  ride  through  the  streets  pleased,  and 
without  a  guard ;  at  which  they  threw  their  hats, 
and  their  arms  from  them ;  some  to  make  bonfires, 
some  to  drink,  all  for  his  deliveranoe.  Which, 
wise  men  say.  is  the  cause  the  king  labours  to 
bring  in  Uie  power  of  a  foreign  nation,  to  awe  his 
own  with. 

EiUer  Galatsa,  Mbora,  and  an  old  Lady. 

Thra.  See,  the  ladies.     What's  the  first? 

DUm.  A  wise  and  modest  gentlewoman  that 
attends  the  princess. 

Ck.  The  second? 

Ditm.  She  is  one  that  may  stand  still  discreetly 
enough,  and  ill-favouredly  dance  her  measure ;  sim- 
per when  she  is  courted  by  her  friend,  and  slight 
her  husband. 

Ck.  Thekst? 

Dion.  Marry,  I  think  she  is  one  whom  the  state 
keeps  for  the  agents  of  our  confederate  princes. 
She'U  cog  and  lie  with  a  whole  army,  befora  the 
league  shall  break :  her  name  is  common  through 
the  kingdom,  and  the  trophies  of  her  dishonour 
advanced  beyond  Hercules'^  Pillara.  She  kyves  to 
try  the  several  constitutions  of  men's  bodies ;  and, 
indeed,  has  destroyed  the  worth  of  her  own  body, 
by  making  experiment  upon  it,  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Ck.  She's  a  profitable  member. — 

La.  Peace,  if  you  love  me !  You  shall  see  these 
gentlemen  stand  their  ground,  and  not  court  us. 

Gai.  What  if  they  should  ? 

Mep.  What  if  they  should  ? 

La.  Nay,  let  her  alone.  What  if  they  should? 
Why,  if  they  should,  1  say  they  wera  never  abroad. 
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What  foreigner  would  do  so  ?  It  writes  them  di- 
rectly uotravelled. 

Gal.  Why,  wh  it  if  they  be  ? 

Meg,  What  if  they  be  ? 

La.  Good  madam.  let  her  go  on.  What  if  they 
be  ?  Why,  if  they  be,  I  will  justify,  they  cannot 
maintain  disconrse  with  a  judicious  lady,  nor  make 
a  leg,  nor  say  **  excuse  me." 

Go/.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

La.  Do  yon  laugh,  madam  ? 

Dion.  Your  desires  upon  you,  ladies. 

/.a.  Then  you  must  sit  beside  us. 

Dion,  I  shall  sit  near  you  then,  lady. 

La.  Near  me,  perhaps :  But  there's  a  lady  en- 
dures no  stranger;  and  to  me  you  appear  a  very 
strange  feUow. 

Meg.  Methinks  he's  not  so  strange ;  he  would 
quickly  be  acquainted. 

Thra.  Peace,  the  king ! 

Enter  Kino,  PnAiUMOifn,  Aubtruba,  and  Train, 

King.  To  give  a  stronger  testimony  of  love 
Than  sickly  promises  (which  commonly 
In  princes  find  both  birth  and  burial 
In  one  breath)  we  have  drawn  you,  worthy  sir, 
To  make  your  fair  endearments  to  our  daughter, 
And  worthy  services  known  to  our  subjects, 
Now  loved  and  wonder'd  at :  next,  our  intent, 
To  plant  you  deeply,  our  immediate  heir, 
Both  to  our  blood  and  kingdoms.     For  this  lady, 
(The  best  part  of  your  life,  as  you  confirm  me, 
And  I  believe)  though  her  few  years  and  sex 
Yet  teach  her  nothing  but  her  tears  and  blushes. 
Desires  without  desire,  discourse  and  knowledge 
Only  of  what  herself  is  to  herself, 
Make  her  feel  moderate  health ;  and  when  she  sleeps, 
In  making  no  ill  day,  knows  no  ill  dreams. 
Think  not,  dear  sir,  these  undivided  parts. 
That  must  mould  up  a  virgin,  are  put  on 
To  shew  her  so,  as  borrow'd  ornaments. 
To  speak  her  perfect  love  to  you,  or  add 
An  artificial  shadow  to  her  nature  : 
No,  sir ;  I  boldly  dare  proclaim  her,  yet 
No  woman.     But  woo  her  still,  and  tiiink  her  mo- 
A  sweeter  mistress  than  the  offer'd  language  [desty 
Of  any  dame,  were  she  a  queen,  whose  eye 
Speaks  common  loves  and  comforts  to  her  servants. 
Last,  noble  son  (for  so  I  now  must  call  you) 
What  I  have  done  thus  public,  is  not  only 
To  add  a  comfort  in  particular 
To  you  or  me,  but  all ;  and  to  confirm 
The  nobles,  and  the  gentry  of  these  kingdoms. 
By  oath  to  your  succession,  which  shall  be 
Within  this  month  at  most. 

Thra.  This  will  be  hardly  done. 

Cle.  It  must  be  ill  done,  if  it  be  done. 

Dion.  When  'tis  at  best,  'twill  be  but  half  done. 
So  brave  a  gentleman's  wrongM  and  flung  off.  [whilst 

Thra.  I  fear. 

Cle.  Who  does  not? 

Dion.  I  fear  not  for  myself,  and  yet  I  fear  too. 
Well,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see.    No  more. 

Pha.  Kissing  your  white  hand,  mistress,  I  take 
To  thank  your  royal  hiher ;  and  thus  far,    [leave 
To  be  my  own  free  trumpet.     Understand, 
Great  king,  and  these  your  subjects,  mine  that  must 
(For  so  deserving  you  have  spoke  me,  sir,        [be. 
And  so  deserving  I  dare  speak  myself) 
To  what  a  person,  of  what  eminence, 
Ripe  ex|'ectation,  of  what  faculties, 


Manners  and  virtues,  you  would  wed  your  king- 
doms: 
You  in  me  have  your  wishes.  Oh,  this  country! 
By  more  than  all  my  hopes  I  hold  it  happy ; 
Happy,  in  their  dear  memories  that  have  been 
Kings  great  and  good  ;  happy  in  yours  that  is ; 
And  from  you  (as  a  chronicle  to  keep 
Your  noble  name  from  eating  age)  do  I 
Opine  myself,  most  happy.    Gentlemen, 
Believe  me  in  a  word,  a  prince's- word. 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  make  up  a  kingdom 
Mighty,  and  flourishing,  defenced,  fear'd, 
Equal  to  be  commanded  and  obey'd. 
But  through  the  travels  of  my  life  I'll  find  it. 
And  tie  it  to  this  country.    And  I  vow 
My  reign  shall  be  so  easy  to  the  subject. 
That  every  man  shall  be  his  prince  himself, 
And  his  own  law  (yet  I  his  prince  and  law). 
And,  dearest  lady,  to  your  dearest  self 
(Dear,  in  the  choice  of  him  whose  name  and  lustre 
Must  make  you  more  and  mightier)  let  me  say. 
You  are  the  blessed'st  living ;  for,  sweet  princess. 
You  shall  enjoy  a  man  of  men,  to  be 
Your  servant ;    you  shall  make  him  yours,  for 
Great  queens  must  die.  [whom 

Thra.  Miraculous! 

Cle,  This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard,  being  no- 
thing but  a  large  inventory  of  his  own  commenda- 
tions. 

Dion.  I  wonder  what's  his  price  ?  For  certainly 
He'll  sell  himself,  he  has  so  praised  his  shape. 

Enter  PRiLAsraa. 

But  here  comes  one  more  worthy  those  lar]ge 
Than  the  large  speaker  of  them.  [speeches. 

Let  me  be  swallow'd  quick,  if  I  can  find. 
In  all  the  anatomy  of  yon  man's  virtues. 
One  sinew  sound  enough  to  promise  for  him. 
He  shall  be  constable.     By  this  sun,  he'll  ne'er 

make  king 
Unless  it  be  for  trifles,  in  my  poor  judgment. 

Phi.  Right  noble  sir,  as  low  as  my  obedience. 
And  with  a  heart  as  loyal  as  my  knee, 
I  beg  your  favour. 

King.  Rise ;  you  have  it,  sir.  [with  fear ! 

Dion.  Mark  but  the  king,  how  pale  he  looks 
Oh  !  this  same  whoreson  conscience,  how  it  jades 

King.  Speak  your  intents,  sir.  [us  I 

Phi.  Shall  I  speak  'em  freely  } 
Be  still  my  royal  sovereign. 

King.  As  a  subject. 
We  give  you  freedom. 

Dion.  Now  it  heata. 

Phi.  Then  thus  I  turn 
My  language  to  you,  prince ;  you,  foreign  man ! 
Ne'er  stare,  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must  [upon 
Endure  me,  am!  you  shall.    This  earth  you  trad 
(A  dowry,  as  you  hope,  with  this  fidr  princess) 
By  my  dead  father  (oh,  I  had  a  father. 
Whose  memory  I  bow  to !)  was  not  left 
To  your  inheritance,  and  I  up  and  living ; 
Having  myself  about  me,  and  my  sword, 
The  souls  of  all  my  name,  and  memories, 
These  arms,  and  some  few  friends  beside  the  gods; 
To  part  so  calmly  with  it,  and  sit  still,         [mond. 
And  say, "  I  might  have  been."  I  tell  thee,  Phara- 
When  thou  art  king,  look  1  be  dead  and  rotten. 
And  my  name  ashes  :  For,  hear  me,  Pharamond  ! 
This  very  ground  thou  soest  on,  this  fat  earth. 
My  father's  friends  maoie  fertile  with  their  faiths. 
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Before  that  day  of  shame,  shall  gape  and  swallow 
lliee  and  thy  nation,  like  a  hungry  grave, 
Into  her  hidden  bowels.    Prince,  it  shall ; 
By  Nemesis,  it  shall ! 

PAo.  He's  mad ;  beyond  core,  mad. 

Dimt.  Here  is  a  fellow  has  some  lire  in's  veins : 
The  oatlandifth  prince  looks  like  a  tooth-drawer. 

Pku  Sir,  prince  of  popptnjays,  I'U  make  it  well 
Appear  to  yon  Tm  not  mad. 

JCinff,  Yon  displease  us  : 
Toa  are  too  bold. 

PhL  No,  sir,  I  am  toq  tame. 
Too  much  a  turtle,  a  thing  bom  without  passion, 
A  £unt  shadow,  that  erery  drunken  cloud 
Sails  over  and  makes  nothing. 

King.  I  do  not  fancy  this. 
Call  oar  physicians :  Sure  he's  somewhat  tainted. 

Tkra.  I  do  not  think  'twill  prove  so. 

Dioa.  He  has  given  him  a  general  purge  already, 
For  all  the  right  he  has ;  and  now  he  means 
To  let  him  blood.    Be  constant,  gentlemen : 
By  these  hUts,  I'll  run  his  hsxard, 
Aithongh  I  nm  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Cle.  Peace,  we  are  all  one  soul> 

Pha,  What  you  have  seen  in  me,  to  stir  offence, 
I  cannot  find ;  unless  it  be  this  lady, 
Offer'd  into  mine  arms,  with  the  succession ; 
Whidk  I  must  keep,  though  it  hath  pleas'd  your  fury 
To  mutiny  within  you ;  without  duputing 
Tour  genealogies,  or  taking  knowledge 
Whose  brunch  you  are.  The  king  will  leave  it  me ; 
And  I  dare  make  it  mine.    You  have  your  answer. 

Phi,  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 
Hist  made  tiie  worid  his,  and  couldst  see  no  sun 
Shine  upon  any  thing  but  thine ;  were  Fharamond 
As  truly  valiant  as  I  feel  him  cold, 
Aad  ring'd  among  the  choicest  of  his  friends 
{Smeh  as  would  blush  to  talk  such  serious  follies, 
Or  back  such  bellied  commendations) 
And  from  thia  presence,  'spite  of  all  these  bugs, 
Tou  diould  hear  further  from  me. 

JTta^.  Sir,  you  wrong  the  prince :  I  gave  you 
not  this  freedom 
To  brave  our  best  friends.    You  deserve  our  frown. 
Go  to ;  be  better  temper'd. 

Phi.  It  must  be,  sir,  when  I  am  nobler  used. 

Go/.  Ladies, 
Tikis  would  have  been  a  pattern  of  succession, 
Had  he  ne'er  met  this  mischief.  By  my  life, 
Heia  the  wortiiiest  the  true  name  of  man 
This  day  within  my  knowledge.  [knowledge ; 

Meff,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  may  call  your 
Bat  the  oCiier  is  the  msn  set  in  my  eye. 
Oh,  'tis  a  prince  of  wax! 

GaiL  Adogitis. 

King,  Fhilaster,  tell  me 
The  injuries  you  aim  at,  in  your  riddles. 

Phi.  If  you  had  my  eyes,  sir,  and  sufferance. 
My  grieft  upon  you,  and  my  broken  fortanes, 
My  wants  great,  and  now  nought  but  hopes  and 

•  fieara. 
My  wrongs  would  make  ill  riddles  to  be  laugh'd  at. 
Dare  you  be  still  my  king,  and  right  me  not  ? 

Kimff.  Give  me  your  wrongs  in  private. 

Phi,  Take  them. 
And  ease  me  of  a  load  would  bow  strong  Atlas. 

IThep  vMlk  apart. 

Cle.  He  dares  not  stand  the  shock. 
Dion.  I  cannot  blame  him :  there*8  danger  in*t. 
Everi  man  in  thia  age  has  not  a  soul  of  crystal,  for 


all  men  to  read  their  actions  through :  Men's 
hearts  and  faces  are  so  frir  asunder,  that  they  hold 
no  intelligence.  Do  but  view  yon  stranger  well, 
and  you  shall  see  a  fever  through  all  his  bravery, 
and  feel  him  shake  like  a  true  recreant.  K  he  give 
not  back  his  crown  again,  upon  the  report  of  an 
elder-gun,  I  have  no  augury. 

King.  Go  to  1 
Be  more  yourself,  as  you  respect  our  favour ; 
You'll  stir  us  else.     Sir,  I  must  have  you  know. 
That  you  are,  and  shall  be,  at  our  pleasure, 
What  fashion  we  will  put  upon  you.    Smooth 
Your  brow,  or  by  the  gods- 

Phi.  I  am  dead,  sir ;  you're  my  fate.    It 


Said,  I  was  wrong'd :  I  carry  all  about  me     [not  I 
My  weak  stars  l«d  me  to,  all  my  weak  fortunes. 
Who  dares  in  all  this  presence,  speak,  (that  is 
But  man  of  flesh,  and  may  be  mortal)  tell  me, 
I  do  not  most  entirely  love  this  prince. 
And  honour  his  full  virtues  1 

King.  Sure,  he's  possess'd. 

Phi,  Yes,  with  my  father's  spirit :    It*8  here,  O 
king! 
A  dangerous  spirit.    Now  he  tells  me,  king, 
I  was  a  king's  heir,  bids  me  be  a  king ; 
And  whispers  to  me,  these  are  all  my  subjects. 
*Tis  strange  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  dives 
Into  my  fancy,  and  there  gives  me  shapes 
That  kneel,  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  "  king : " 
But  I'll  suppress  him  ;  he's  a  factious  spirit. 
And  will  undo  me. — Noble  sir,  your  hand : 
I  am  your  servant. 

King.  Away,  I  do  not  like  this  : 
I'll  midie  you  tamer,  or  I'll  dispossess  you 
Both  of  life  and  spirit :  For  this  time 
I  pardon  your  wild  speech,  without  so  much 
As  your  imprisonment. 

lExeunt  Kiao,  PHAHAMoin>,  and  AacTHtmA. 

Dion.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  dare  not  for  the 
people. 

Gai.  liadies,  what  think  you  now  of  this  brave 
fellow  P 

Meg.  A  pretty  talking  fellow ;  hot  at  hand.  But 
eye  yon  stranger :  Is  he  not  a  fine  complete  gentle- 
man? Oh,  these  strangers,  I  do  affect  them 
strangely :  'They  do  the  rarest  home  things,  and 
please  the  fullest  I  As  I  live,  I  could  love  all  the 
nation  over  and  over  for  his  sake. 

Gai.  Pride  comfort  your  poor  head-piece,  lady  * 
'Us  a  weak  one,  and  had  need  of  a  night-cap* 

Dion.  See,  how  his  fhncy  labours !  Has  he  not 
Spoke  home,  and  bravely  ?  What  a  dangerous  train 
Did  he  give  fire  to !  How  he  shook  the  king. 
Made  his  soul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Run  into  whey  I  It  stood  upon  his  brow. 
Like  a  cold  winter  dew. 

Phi.  Gentlemen, 
You  have  no  suit  to  me  ?  I  am  no  minion : 
You  stand,   methinks,  like  men  that  would  be 
If  I  could  well  be  flatter'd  at  a  price,     [courtiers, 
Not  to  undo  your  children.  You're  all  honest : 
Go,  get  you  home  again,  and  make  your  country 
A  virtuous  court ;  to  which  your  great  ones  may, 
In  their  diseased  age,  retire,  and  live  recluse. 

Cie.  How  do  you,  worthy  sir  ? 

Phi.  Well,  very  well ; 
And  so  well,  that,  if  the  king  please,  I  find 
I  may  live  many  years. 

Dion.  The  king  must  please, 
Whilst  we  know  what  you  are,  and  who  you  are. 
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Are,  You  were  best  make  him  your  controller. 

Pha.  I  think  he  would  discharge  it  well.     But, 
madam, 
I  hope  our  hearts  are  knit ;  and  yet,  so  slow 
The  ceremonies  of  state  are,  that  'twill  be  long 
Before  our  hands  be  so.     If  then  you  please, 
Being  agreed  in  heart,  let  us  not  wait 


For  dreaming  form,  but  take  a  little  stolen 
Delights,  and  so  prevent  our  joys  to  come. 

Are.  If  you  dare  speak  such  thoughts, 
I  must  withdraw  in  honour.  {.BxU. 

Pha.  The  constitution  of  my  body  will  never 
hold  out  till  the  wedding.     I  must  seek  elsewhere. 

\Bxit 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Phujursb  and  Bbllamo. 

PhL  And  thou  shalt  find  her  honourable,  boy ; 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth. 
For  thine  own  modesty ;  and  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask. 
Ay,  or  deserve. 

Bel,  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was  nothing ; 
And  only  yet  am  something,  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown;  and  that  which  you 
To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  me,    [were  apt 
Perhaps  might  have  been  craft ;  the  cunning  of  a 
Hardened  in  lies  and  theft :  yet  ventured  you  [boy 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me ;  for  which, 
I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
That  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you. 

Phi.  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee.  Thou  art 
And  bear'st  a  childidi  overflowing  love  [young. 
To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks,  and  speak  thee  fair  yet. 
But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those  pas- 

sions. 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  fhends, 
That  placed  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life. 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to. 

Bel,  In  that  small  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [world. 

With  a  servant  he  thought  trusty :  I  remember, 
My  father  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Phi.  Why,  gentle  boy,  I  find  no  fault  at  all 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Bel,  Sir,  if  I  have  made 
A  fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth : 
I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  learn ; 
Age  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
With  larger  knowledge :  And  if  I  have  done 
A  wilful  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope, 
For  once.    What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  bim 
Without  one  warning  ?    Let  me  be  corrected, 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so. 
Rather  than  turn  me  off:  and  I  shall  mend. 

Phi,  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 
That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas !  I  do  not  turn  thee  off ;  thou  know'st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  caU  thee  hence ; 
And,  when  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell'st  with  me 
Think  so,  and  'tis  so.    And  when  time  is  full, 
That  thou  hast  well  discharged  this  heavy  trust, 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
With  joy  receive  thee  :  as  I  live,  I  will. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy  I  'Tis  more  than  time 
Thou  did'st  attend  the  princess. 

Bel.  I  am  gone. 
But  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord. 
And  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 


More  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer: 
Heaven  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your 

designs ! 
May  sick  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be  vrell ; 
And  Heaven  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  be  one ! 

lExit. 
Phi,  The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is  strange ; 
I  have  read  wonders  of  it :  Yet  this  boy. 
For  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
And  speech)  would  out-do  story.  I  may  see 

A  day  to  pay  him  for  his  loyalty. 

lExU  PHiLAsm. 


SCENE  11.—^  Gallery  in  the  Palack. 
Enter  PHARAMom). 
Pha,  Why  should  these  ladies  stay  so  long? 
They  must  come  this  way :  I  know  the  queen  em- 
ploys 'em  not ;  for  the  reverend  mother  sent  me 
word,  they  would  all  be  for  the  garden.  If  they 
should  prove  honest  now,  I  were  in  a  foir  taking. 
I  was  never  so  long  without  sport  in  my  life :  and, 
in  my  conscience,  'tis  not  my  fault.  Oh,  for  our 
country  ladies ! — Here's  one  bolted ;  I'll  hound  at 

her. 

Enl^  Qalaxea, 

Gal,  Your  grace! 

Pha.  Shall  I  not  be  a  trouble? 

Gal,  Not  to  me,  sir. 

Pha.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  qmck.    By  this 

sweet  nMnd 

Gal.  You'll  be  forsworn,  sir;  'tis  but  an  old 
glove.  If  you  will  talk  at  a  distance,  I  am  for  you : 
But,  good  prince,  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do  not  brag ; 
these  two  I  bar :  And  then,  I  think,  I  shall  have 
sense  enough  to  answer  all  the  weighty  apophthegms 
your  royal  blood  shall  manage. 

Pha.  Dear  lady,  can  you  love  ? 

Gal,  Dear  prince  1  how  dear?  I  ne'er  cost  you 
a  coach  yet,  nor  put  you  to  the  dear  repentance  of 
a  banquet.  Here's  no  scarlet,  sir,  to  blush  the 
sin  out  it  was  given  for.  This  wire  mine  own  hair 
covers ;  and  this  face  has  been  so  far  from  being 
dear  to  any,  that  it  ne'er  cost  penny  painting: 
And,  for  the  rest  of  my  poor  wardrobe,  such  as 
you  see ;  it  leaves  no  handle  behind  it,  to  make 
the  jealous  mercer's  wife  curse  our  good  doings. 

Pha,  You  mistake  me,  lady. 

Gal,  Lord,  I  do  so :   'Would  you  or  I  could 

help  it ! 

Pha.  Do  ladies  of  this  country  use  to  give  no 
more  respect  to  men  of  my  full  being  ? 

Gal.  Full  being  ?  I  understand  you  not,  unless 
your  grace  means  growing  to  fatness  ;  and  then 
your  only  remedy  (upon  my  knowledge,  prince) 
is,  in  a  morning,  a  cup  of  neat  white-wine,  brewed 
with  cardans ;  then  fast  till  supper :  about  eight 
you  may  eat ;  use  exercise,  and  keep  a  sparrow- 
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hawk ;  yoa  can  shoot  in  a  tiller :  But,  of  alli  your 
grace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork,  conger, 
and  clarified  whey :  They  are  all  dullers  of  the  vital 
spirits. 

Pha.  Lady,  yon  talk  of  nothing  all  this  while. 

Gai.  'Tis  very  true,  sir,  I  talk  of  yon. 

Pka.  This  is  a  crafty  wench;  I  like  her  wit 
well ;  'twOl  be  rare  to  stir  up  a  leaden  appetite. 
She's  a  Danie,  and  must  be  courted  in  a  shower 
of  gold. — Madam,  look  here :  All  these,  and  more 
thnn 

Gal,  What  have  you  there,  my  lord?  Gold! 
Now,  as  I  live,  'tis  fidr  gold !  You  would  have 
silver  for  it,  to  play  with  the  pages :  You  could 
not  have  taken  me  in  a  worse  time ;  but,  if  you 
have  present  use,  my  lord,  I'll  send  my  man  with 
silver,  and  keep  your  gold  for  you. 

Pha.  Lady,  lady! 

Gai.  She's  coming,  sir,  behind,  will  take  white 
money.  Yet  for  all  this  I'll  match  you.        lAparU 

lExii  behind  the  hanffingi. 

Pha.  If  there  be  but  two  such  more  in  this  king- 
dom, and  near  the  court,  we  may  even  hang  up  our 
harps.  Ten  such  camphire  constitutions  as  this 
would  call  the  golden  age  again  in  question,  and 
teach  the  old  way  for  every  ilLfaced  husband  to 
get  his  own  children ;  and  what  a  mischief  that 
will  breed,  let  all  consider  1 

Enter  Mmkoul, 

Here's  another :  If  she  be  of  the  same  last,  the 
devil  shall  pluck  her  on. — ^Many  fidr  mornings, 
lady. 

Meg.  As  many  mornings  bring  as  many  days, 
Fair,  sweet,  aod  hopeful  to  your  grace. 

Pha,  She  gives  good  words   yet;    sure,   this 
wench  is  firee. — 
If  your  more  serious  business  do  not  call  you. 
Let  me  hold  quarter  with  you ;  we'll  talk  an  hour 
Out  quickly. 

Meg.  What  would  your  grace  talk  of  ? 

Pha.  Of  some  such  pretty  subject  as  yourself. 
1*11  go  no  further  than  your  eye,  or  lip ; 
There's  theme  enough  for  one  man  for  an  age. 

Meg.  Sir,  they  stand  right,  and  my  lips  are  yet 
even. 
Smooth,  young  enough,  ripe  enough,  red  enough. 
Or  my  glass  wrongs  me. 

Pha.  Oh,  they  are  two  twinn'd  cherries  dyed 
in  blushes, 
Which  those  fair  suns  above>  with  their  bright 

beams. 
Reflect  upon  and  ripen.    Sweetest  beauty. 
Bow  down  those  branches,  that  the  longing  taste 
Of  the  faint  looker-on  may  meet  those  blessings, 
^nd  taste  and  live. 

Meg.  Oh,  delicate  sweet  prince  ! 
She  that  hath  snow  enough  about  her  heart. 
To  take  the  wanton  spring;  of  ten  such  lines  off, 
Blay  be  a  nun  without  probation. — Sir, 
You  have,  in  such  neat  poetry,  gather*d  a  kiss, 
That  if  1  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number. 
Such  pretty  begging  blanks,  I  should  commend 
Your  forehead,  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you  too. 

Pha.  Do  it  in  prose ;  you  cannot  miss  it,  madam. 

Meg.  I  shall,  I  shall. 

Pha.  By  my  life,  you  shall  not  IKitnt  her. 

I'll  prompt  first :  Can  you  do  it  now  ? 

Meg.  Methinks  'tis  easy,  now  1  ha'  done' t  before; 
But  yet  I  should  stick  at  it. 


Pha.  Stick  till  to-morrow ; 
1*11  never  part  you,  sweetest.    But  we  lose  time* 
Can  you  love  me  ? 

Meg.  Love  you,  my  lord  ?  How  would  you  have 
me  love  you  ? 

Pha.  I'll  teach  you  in  a  short  sentence,  'cause 
I  will  not  load  your  memory :  This  is  all ;  love 
me,  and  lie  with  me. 

Meg.  Was  it  lie  with  you,  that  you  said  ?  'Tis 
impossible. 

Pha,  Not  to  a  willing  mind,  that  will  endeavour : 
If  I  do  not  teach  you  to  do  it  as  easily,  in  one 
night,  as  you'll  go  to  bed,  I'll  lose  my  royal  blood 
for't 

Meg.  Why,  prince,  you  have  a  lady  of  your 
own,  Uiat  yet  wants  teaching. 

Pha.  I'll  sooner  teach  a  mare  the  old  measures, 
than  teach  her  any  thing  belonging  to  the  function. 
She's  afraid  to  lie  with  herself,  if  she  have  but  any 
masculine  imaginations  about  her.  I  know,  when 
we  are  married,  I  must  ravish  her. 

Meg.  By  my  honour,  thats  a  foul  fault,  indeed ; 
but  time,  and  your  good  help,  will  wear  it  out,  sir. 

Pha.  And  for  any  other  I  see,  excepting  your  dear 
self,  dearest  lady,  I  had  rather  be  Sir  Tim  the 
schoolmaster,  and  leap  a  dairy-maid. 

Meg,  Has  your  grace  seen  the  court-star,  Gala- 
tea? 

Pha,  Out  upon  her !  She*s  as  cold  of  her  fovour 
as  an  apoplex :  She  sail'd  by  but  now. 

Meg,  And  how  do  you  hold  her  wit,  sir? 

Pha,  I  hold  her  wit?  The  strength  of  all  the 
guard  cannot  hold  it,  if  they  were  tied  to  it ;  she 
would  blow  'em  out  of  the  lungdom.  They  talk  of 
Jupiter;  he*s  but  a  squib-cracker  to  her:  Look 
well  about  you,  and  you  may  find  a  tongue-bolt. 
But  speak,  sweet  lady,  shall  I  be  freely  welcome  ? 

ilf«y.  Whither? 

Pha,  To  your  bed.  If  you  mistrust  my  foith^ 
you  do  me  the  unnoblest  wrong. 

Meg.  I  dare  not,  prince,  I  dare  not 

Pha,  Make  your  own  conditions,  my  purse  shall 
seal  'em ;  and  what  you  dare  imagine  vou  can  want, 
I'll  furnish  you  withall:  Give  two  hours  to  your 
thoughts  every  morning  about  it  Come,  1  know  you 
are  bashful ;  speak  in  my  ear,  will  you  be  mine  ? 
Keep  this,  and  with  it  me :  Soon  I  wiU  visit  you. 

lOiff€S  her  a  ring, 

Meg.  My  lord,  my  chamber's  most  unsafe;  but 
when  *tis  night  I'll  find  some  means  to  slip  into 
your  lodging ;  till  when 

Pha,  Till  when,  this,  and  my  heart,  go  with  thee ! 

lExeunt  several  wajft. 

Enter  Oax^tba/Voh  bdiind  the  Hanginge. 

Gai.  Oh,  thou  pernicious  petticoat  prince !  are 
these  your  virtues  ?  Well,  if  I  do  not  lay  a  train  to 
blow  your  sport  up,  I  am  no  woman :  And,  lady 
Towsabel,  rll  fit  you  for't  lEsiL 


SCENE   III.— Arethusa's  Apartment  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  AammsA  and  a  Lady. 

Are.  Where's  the  boy  ? 

Ladg.  Within,  madam. 

Are.  Gave  vou  him  gold  to  buy  clothes  ? 

Lady.  I  did. 

Are.  And  has  he  done't  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  madam. 
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Are,  'Tia  a  pretty  sad-taUdng  boy,  it  it  not  ? 
Aik'd  yon  hu  name  ? 

Lady.  No,  madam. 

Bnitt  Oalatxa. 

Are.  Oh,  yoa  are  welcome.    What  good  news  ? 

Gal.  Ab  good  as  any  one  can  tell  your  grace, 
That  says,  &»  has  done  that  you  would  have  widi*d. 

Are.  Hast  thou  discorer'd  ? 

GaL  I  have  8trun*d  a  pouit  of  modesty  for  yon. 

Are.  I  pr'ythee,  how  ? 

Gal.  In  liit'ning  after  bawdry.  I  see,  let  a  lady 
Uve  never  so  modotly,  she  sludl  be  sure  to  find  a 
lawfol  time  to  hearken  after  bawdry.  Your  prince, 
brave  Fharamond,  was  so  hot  on*t ! 

Are.  With  whom  ? 

Gal.  Why,  with  the  Udy  I  suspeeted :  I  can  tell 
the  time  and  place. 

Are.  Oh,  when,  and  where  ? 

Gal.  To-night,  his  lodging. 

Are.  Run  thyself  into  Sie  presence;  mingle  there 
With  other  ladies ;  leave  the  rest  to  me.        [again 
If  Destiny  (to  whom  we  dare  not  say, 
"  Why  did'st  thou  this  ?*')  have  not  decreed  it  so, 
In  lasting  leaves  (whose  smallest  characters 
Were  never  altered)  yet,  this  match  shall  break. 
Where's  the  boy? 

Ladjf.  Here,  madam. 

BnUr  BBLLAJua 

Are.  Sir,  yon  are  sad  to  change  your  service ; 
is't  not  so  P 

Bel.  Madam,  I  have  not  changed ;  I  wait  on  you, 
To  do  him  service. 

Are.  Thou  disclatm*st  in  me. 
Tell  me  thy  name. 

Bel.  Bellario. 

Art.  Thou  can*8t  sing,  and  play  ? 

Bel.  If  grief  will  give  me  leave,  madam,  I  can. 

Are.  Alas !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  ? 
Hadst  thou  a  curst  master  when  thou  went'st  to 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  grief,  [school  ? 

Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be. 
When  no  breath  troubles  them :  Believe  me,  boy, 
Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow  eyes. 
And  builds  himself  caves,  to  abide  in  them. 
Come,  sir,  tell  me  truly,  does  your  lord  love  me  ? 

BeL  Love,  madam  ?  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Are.  Canst  thou  know  grief,   and  never  yet 
knew'st  love  ? 
Tliou  art  deceived,  boy.    Does  he  speak  of  me. 
As  if  he  wish'd  me  well  ? 

Bel.  If  it  be  love, 
To  forget  all  respect  of  his  own  friends. 
In  thii^ng  of  your  face ;  if  it  be  love. 
To  sit  cro8s-arm*d,  and  sigh  away  the  day. 
Mingled  with  starts,  crying  your  name  as  loud 
And  hastily  aa  men  i'  the  streets  do  fire ; 
If  it  be  love  to  weep  himself  away. 
When  he  but  hears  of  any  lady  dead, 
Or  kill'd,  because  it  might  have  been  your  chance ; 
If,  when  he  goes  to  rest  (which  will  not  be) 
'Twizt  every  prayer  he  says,  to  name  you  once. 
As  others  drop  a  bead, — ^be  to  be  in  love. 
Then,  madam,  I  dare  swear  he  loves  you. 

Are.  Oh  you're  a  cunning  boy,  and  taught  to  lie. 
For  your  lord's  credit :  but  thou  know'st  a  lie. 
That  bears  this  sound,  is  welcomer  to  me 
Than  any  truth  that  says  he  loves  me  not. 
Lead  the  wav,  boy. — Do  you  attend  me  too. — 
"Hs  thy  lord^s  business  hastes  me  thus.    Away. 

[SxemmL 


SCENE  Vf.— Before  Prince  Phauamond'* 
Lodgings  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Dioir,  CLDUuroinr,  Thiusiumm,  Mbora,  and 

QAi.ATXA. 

Dion.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  talk  a  round  ?  As 
Do  walk  a  mile,  women  should  talk  an  hour  [mec 
After  supper  :  'Tis  their  exercise. 

Gal.  'Tis  late. 

Meg.  *TiB  all 
My  eyes  will  do  to  lead  me  to  my  bed. 

Gal.  I  fear,  they  are  so  heavy,  you'll  scarce  find 
the  way  to  your  lodging  with  'em  to-night. 

BnUr  PuAajMOHV, 
Thra.  The  prince ! 

Pha.  Not  a-bed,  ladies  ?  You're  good  sitters-up. 
What  think  you  of  a  pleasant  dream,  to  last 
TIU  morning? 

Meg.  I  diould  chuae,  my  lord,  a  pleasing  wake 
before  it. 
JSnUr  AiURHDBA  and  BaUARio. 

Are.  '"Ha  well,  my  lord ;  you*re  courting  of  these 
Is't  not  late,  gentlemen  ?  [ladies. — 

Cle,  Yes,  madam. 

Are.  Wait  you  there.  C£^t. 

Meg.  She's  jealous,  as  I  live. — Look  you,  my 
The  princess  has  a  Hylas,  an  Adonis.  [lord, 

Pna.  His  form  is  angel-like. 

Meg.  Why,  this  is  he  must,  when  you  are  wed. 
Sit  by  your  pillow,  like  young  Apollo,  with 
H|8  hand  and  voice,  binding  your  thoughts  in  sleep ; 
The  princess  does  provide  him  for  you,  and  for 

Pha.  I  find  no  music  in  these  boys.       [herself. 

Meg.  Nor  I : 
They  can  do  little,  and  that  small  they  do, 
They  have  not  wit  to  hide. 

Dion.  Serves  he  the  princess  ? 

Thra.  Yes. 

Dion.  'Tis  a  sweet  boy ;  how  brave  she  keepr 
him ! 

Pha.  Ladies  all,  good  rest ;  I  mean  tokill  abuck 
To-morrow  morning,  ere  you  have  done  your  dreams. 

lExit. 

Meg.  AH  happiness  attend  your  grace !  Gentle- 
men, good  rest. — 
Come,  shall  we  to  bed  ? 

Gal.  Yes  ;  all  good  night 

lExetuU  Oaxatba  and  Mauiu. 

Dion.  May  your  dreams  be  true  to  you ! — 
What  shall  we  do,  gallants?  'tis  late.    The  king 
Is  up  still ;  see,  he  comes ;  a  guard  along 
With  him. 

Enter  Kma,  AaaranBA,  and  Guard. 

King,  Look  your  inteDigence  be  true. 

Are.  Upon  my  life,  it  is  :  And  I  do  hope, 
Your  highness  will  not  tie  me  to  a  man. 
That,  in  the  heat  of  wooing,  throws  me  off. 
And  takes  another. 

Dion.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

King.  If  it  be  true. 
That  lady  had  much  better  have  embraced 
Cureless  diseases :  Get  you  to  yotir  rest. 

IBxeunt  AiiaraoBA  and  BnxAKia 
You  shall  be  righted.— Gentlemen,  draw  near; 
We  shall  employ  you.     Is  young  Pharamond 
Come  to  his  lodging  ? 

Dion.  I  saw  him  enter  there. 

irtn^.  Haste,  some  of  yon,  and  conningly  discover 
If  Mqcra  be  in  her  lodgmg.  t^C««  Dum. 
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Cfo.  Sir, 
She  Mrted  hcnoe  bnt  now,  with  other  ladies. 

Kmg»  If  she  be  there,  we  shall  not  need  to  make 
A  Yain  discoTery  of  onr  suspicion. — 
Ye  gods,  I  see,  that  who  nnrighteouslj         lAtide. 
Holds  wealth,  or  state,  from  others,  shall  be  curst 
In  that  which  meaner  men  are  blest  withall. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  no  male  of  him 
Ldl  to  inherit ;  and  his  name  shall  be 
Blotted  from  earth.    If  he  have  any  child. 
It  shall  be  crossly  match'd ;  the  gods  themselves 
Shall  sow  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  wills,  forgive  the  sin 
I  have  committed ;  let  it  not  fail 
Upon  this  under-standing  child  of  mine ; 
She  has  not  broke  your  laws.     But  how  can  I 
Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  must  be  just. 
Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong  ? 

£nter  Dion. 

Dion,  Sir,  I  have  asked,  and  her  women  swear 
she  is  within ;  but  they,  I  think,  are  bawds  :  I  told 
'em,  I  must  speak  with  her ;  they  langh'd,  and 
said,  their  lady  lay  speechless.  I  said,  my  business 
was  important ;  they  said,  their  lady  was  about  it : 
I  grew  hot,  and  cried,  my  business  was  a  matter 
that  concerned  ^e  and  death ;  they  answer*d,  so 
was  sleeping,  at  which  their  lady  was.  I  urged 
again,  she  had  scarce  time  to  be  so  since  last  I  saw 
her ;  they  smiled  again,  and  seem'd  to  instruct  me, 
that  sleeping  was  nothing  but  lying  down  and 
winking.  Answers  more  direct  I  could  not  get : 
In  short,  sir,  I  think  she  is  not  there. 

King.  'Tis  then  no  time  to  dally. — You  o'  the 
guard, 
Wait  at  the  back  door  of  the  prince's  bdging. 
And  see  that  none  pass  thence,  upon  your  lives. — 
Knock,  gentlemen !    Knock  loud  1    Louder  yet ! 
What,  has  their  pleasure  taken  off  their  hearing  ? 
I'U  break  your  meditations.    Knock  again  ! 
Not  yet .'    I  do  not  think  he  sleeps,  having  this 
Larum  by  him.  Once  more. — Phsramond !  prince ! 

VajjLAMonD  appear9  at  a  Window, 

Pha,  What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  this  dead  of 
night? 
Where  be  our  waiters  ?    By  my  vexed  soul, 
He  meets  his  death,  that  meets  me,  for  this  boldness. 

King.  Prince,  you  wrong  your  thoughts ;  we  are 
Come  down.  [your  friends. 

Pha.  The  king  ? 

King.  The  same,  sir ;  come  down. 
We  have  cause  of  present  counsel  with  you. 

Pha,  If  your  grace  please  to  use  me,  I'U  attend 
To  your  chamber.  [you 

King.  No,  'tis  too  late,  prince  ;  Til  make  bold 
with  yours. 

Pha.  I  have  some  private  reasons  to  myself. 
Make  me  unmannerly,  and  say,  "  you  cannot." — 
Nay,  press  not  forwuti,  gentlemen ;  he  must 
Come  through  my  life,  that  comes  here. 


King.  Sir,  be  resolved, 
I  must  and  will  come. 

Pha.  I'n  not  be  dishonour'd. 
He  that  enters,  enters  upon  his  death. 
Sir,  'tis  a  sign  yon  make  no  stranger  of  me. 
To  bring  these  renegadoes  to  my  chamber, 
At  these  unseaaon'd  hours. 

King.  Why  do  you  [be  } 

Chafe  yourself  so  ?  Yon  are  not  wrong'd,  nor  shall 
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Only  I'll  search  your  lodging,  for  some  cause 
To  ourself  known :  Enter,  I  say. 

Pha.  I  say,  no.  [MaeaA  appeart  above. 

Meg.  Let  'em  enter,  prince ;  let  'em  enter ; 
I  am  up,  and  ready ;  I  know  their  business : 
'Tis  the  poor  breaking  of  a  lady*s  honour. 
They  hunt  so  hotly  after ;  let  'em  enjoy  it. — 
You  have  your  business,  gentlemen ;  I  lay  here. — 
Oh,  my  lord  the  king,  this  is  not  noble  in  you 
To  make  public  the  weakness  of  a  woman. 

King.  Come  down. 

Meg.  I  dare,  my  lord.   Your  whootings  and  your 
damours. 
Your  private  whispers,  and  your  broad  ileerings. 
Can  no  more  vex  my  soul,  than  this  base  carriage. 
But  I  have  vengeance  yet  in  store  for  some, 
Shall,  in  the  most  contempt  you  can  have  of  me. 
Be  joy  and  nourishment. 

King.  Will  you  come  down  ? 

Meg.  Yes,  to  laugh  at  your  worst :  But  I  shall 
If  my  skill  fail  me  not.  [wring  you. 

King.  Sir,  I  must  deariy  chide  you  for  this  loose- 
ness. 
You  have  wrong*d  a  worthy  lady  ;  but,  no  more. — 
Conduct  him  to  my  lodging,  and  to-bed. 

Cle.  Get  him  another  wench,  and  you  bring  him 
to-bed  indeed. 

Dion.  'Tis  strange  a  man  cannot  ride  a  stage  or 
two,  to  breathe  himself,  without  a  warrant.  If  this 
geer  hold,  that  lodgings  be  search'd  thus,  pray 
heaven,  we  may  lie  with  our  own  wives  in  safety, 
that  they  be  not  by  some  trick  of  state  mistaken. 

Enter  Mcgra. 

King.  Now,  lady  of  honour,  where's  your  honour 
No  man  can  fit  your  palate,  but  the  prince,  [now  ? 
Thou  most  ill-shrouded  rottenness  ;  thou  piece 
Made  by  a  painter  and  a  'pothecary ; 
Thou  troubled  sea  of  lust ;  thou  wUdemess, 
Inhabited  by  wild  thoughts ;  thou  swol'n  cloud 
Of  infisction ;  thou  ripe  mine  of  all  diseases ; 
Thou  all  sin,  all  hell,  and  last,  all  devils,  tell  me. 
Had  you  none  to  pull  on  with  your  courtesies. 
But  he  that  must  be  mine,  and  wrong  my  daughter? 
By  all  the  gods !  all  these,  and  all  the  pages, 
And  all  the  court,  shall  hoot  thee  through  tiie  court ; 
Fling  rotten  oranges,  make  ribald  rhymes, 
And  sear  thy  name  with  candles  upon  walls. 
Do  you  laugh,  lady  Venus  ? 

Meg.  'Faith,  sir,  you  must  pardon  me ; 
I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see  you  merry. 
If  you  do  this,  oh,  king !  nay,  if  you  dare  do  it, 
By  all  those  gods  you  swore  by,  and  as  many 
More  of  mine  own,  I  will  have  fellows,  and  such 
Fellows  in  it,  as  shall  make  noble  mirth. 
The  princess,  your  dear  daughter,  shall  stand  by  me 
On  vralls,  and  sung  in  ballads,  any  thing. 
Urge  me  no  more ;  I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 
Her  lays,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover  all ; 
Nay,  will  dishonour  her.    I  know  the  boy 
She  keeps ;  a  handsome  boy,  about  dghteen ; 
Know  what  she  does  with  him,  where,  and  when. 
Come,  sir,  you  put  me  to  a  woman's  madness, 
The  glory  of  a  fury ;  and  if  I  do  not 
Do't  to  the  height 

King.  What  boy  is  this  she  raTes  at  ? 

Meg.  Alas !  good-minded  prince,  you  know  not 
these  tilings; 
I  am  loth  to  reveal  'em.    Keep  this  fault, 
As  you  would  keep  your  health,  from  the  hot  air 
Of  the  corrupted  people,  or,  by  heaven. 
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I  will  not  fiJl  alone*    What  I  bave  known, 

Shall  be  as  public  as  a  print ;  all  tongues 

Shall  speak  it,  as  they  do  the  language  they 

Are  born  in,  as  free  and  commonly ;  I'll  set  it, 

like  a  prodigious  star,  for  all  to  gaze  at ; 

And  so  high  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms,  far 

and  foreign. 
Shall  read  it  there,  nay,  travel  with't  till  they  find 
No  tongue  to  make  it  more,  nor  no  more  people ; 
And  then  behold  the  &11  of  your  fiiir  princess. 

King.  Has  she  a  boy  ? 

de.  So  please  your  grace,  I  have  seen  a  boy  wait 
On  her ;  a  fair  boy. 

King.  Oo,  get  you  to  your  quarter : 
For  this  time  I  will  study  to  forget  you. 


Meg.  Do  you  study  to  forget  me,  and  I'll  study 
to  forget  you.  lExeuni  Kiifo,  Msora,  and  OoanL 

Cle.  Why,  here's  a  male  spirit  for  Hercules.  If 
ever  there  be  nine  wordiies  of  women,  this  wench 
shall  ride  astride  and  be  their  captain. 

Dion.  Sure  she  has  a  garrison  of  devils  in  her 
tongue,  she  uttereth  such  balls  of  wild-fire.  She 
has  so  nettled  the  king,  that  all  the  doctors  in  the 
country  will  scarce  cure  him.  That  boy  was  a 
strange-fonnd-out  antidote  to  cure  her  infection  : 
That  boy,  that  princess's  boy,  that  brave,  chaste, 
virtuous  lady's  boy ;  and  a  fair  boy,  a  well-spoken 
boy  1  All  these  considered,  can  mdce  nothing  else 
.—But  there  I  leave  you,  gentlemen. 

Thro.  Nay,  we'll  go  wander  with  you.  lExtunt. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  h—The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  CuoLmuotrr,  Dion,  and  THiusiLiira. 

Cle,  Nay,  doubtless,  'tis  true. 

Dion.  Ay ;  and  'tis  the  gods 
That  raised  this  punishment,  to  scourge  the  king 
With  his  own  issue.    Is  it  not  a  shame 
For  us,  that  should  write  noble  in  the  land, 
For  us,  that  should  be  freemen,  to  behold 
A  man,  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age, 
Philaster,  press'd  down  fh>m  his  royal  right. 
By  this  regardless  king  ?  and  only  look 
And  see  the  sceptre  ready  to  be  cast 
Into  the  hands  of  that  lascivious  lady, 
That  Uvea  in  lust  with  a  smooth  boy,  now  to  be 

married 
To  yon  strange  prince,  who,  but  that  people  please 
To  let  him  be  a  prince,  is  bom  a  slave 
In  that  which  should  be  his  most  noble  part. 
His  mind  ? 

Thra.  That  man,  that  would  not  stir  with  you. 
To  aid  Philaster,  let  the  gods  forget 
That  such  a  creature  walks  upon  the  earth. 

Cle.  Philaster  is  too  backward  in't  himself. 
The  gentry  do  await  it,  and  the  people. 
Against  their  nature,  are  all  bent  for  him, 
And  like  a  field  of  standing  com,  that's  move 
With  a  stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 

Dion.  The  only  cause,  that  draws  Philaster  back 
From  this  attempt,  is  the  fair  princess'  love. 
Which  he  admires,  and  we  can  now  confute. 

Thra.  Perhaps,  he'll  not  bdieve  it. 

Dion,  Why,  gentlemen, 
'Tb  without  question  so. 

Cle.  Ay,  'tis  past  speecht 
She  lives  dishonestly :  But  how  shall  we, 
If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  faith  ? 

Thra.  We  all  are  satisfied  within  ourselves. 

Dion,  Since  it  is  tme,  and  tends  to  his  own 
good, 
I'll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge : 
I'U  say  I  know  it ;  nay,  Til  swear  I  saw  it. 

Cle.  It  will  be  best. 

Thra.  'Twill  move  hun. 

Alter  PBiLAflncR. 

Dion.  Here  he  comes.^ — 
Good  morrow  to  your  honour !    We  have  spent 
Some  time  in  seeking  you. 

Phi.  My  worthy  friends. 
Yon  that  can  keep  your  memories  to  know 


Your  friend  in  miseries,  and  cannot  frown 
On  men  disgraced  for  virtue,  a  good  day 
Attend  you  all  1    What  service  may  I  do. 
Worthy  your  acceptation  ? 

Dion.  My  good  lord, 
We  come  to  urge  that  virtue,  which  we  know 
Lives  in  your  breast,  forth !  Rise,  and  make  a  head, 
The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd 
With  this  usurping  king ;  and  not  a  man. 
That  ever  heard  the  word,  or  knew  such  a  thing 
As  virtue,  but  will  second  your  attempts. 

Phi.  How  honourable  is  this  love  in  you 
To  me,  that  have  deserved  none?     Know,  my 

friends, 
(You,  that  were  bom  to  shame  your  poor  Philaster 
With  too  much  courtesy^  I  coidd  afford 
To  melt  myself  in  thanks :  But  my  designs 
Are  not  yet  ripe ;  suffice  it,  that  ere  long 
I  shall  employ  your  loves ;  but  yet  the  time 
Is  short  of  what  I  would. 

Dion.  The  time  is  fuller,  sir,  than  you  expect : 
That  which  hereafter  will  not,  perhaps,  be  reach'd 
By  violence,  may  now  be  caught   As  for  the  king. 
You  know  iJie  people  have  long  hated  him ; 
But  now  the  princess,  whom  they  loved—— 

Phi.  Why,  what  of  her  ? 

Dion.  Is  loath'd  as  much  as  he. 

Phi.  By  what  strange  means  ? 

Dion.  She*s  known  a  whore. 

Phi.  Thoulyest. 

Dion.  My  lord 

Phi,  Thoulyest,  lQffbr$U>draw,andiikad. 

And  thou  shalt  feel  it.    I  had  thought,  thy  mind 
Had  been  of  honour.    Thus  to  rob  a  lady 
Of  her  good  name,  is  an  infectious  sin. 
Not  to  be  pardon'd :  Be  it  false  as  hell, 
'Twill  never  be  redeem'd,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongst  the  people,  fruitful  to  increase 
All  evil  they  shall  hear.    Let  me  alone 
That  I  may  cut  off  fklsehood,  whilst  it  springs ! 
Set  hills  on  hiUs  betwixt  me  and  the  man 
That  utters  this,  and  I  will  scale  them  all. 
And  from  the  utmost  top  fidl  on  his  neck, 
Uke  thunder  from  a  doud. 

Dion.  This  is  most  strange : 
Sure  he  does  love  her. 

Phi.  I  do  lot e  fair  trath  : 
She  is  my  mistress,  and  who  injures  her, 
Draws  vengeance  fVom  me.    Sirs,  let  go  my  arms. 

Thra.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  patient. 
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Cle.  Sir,  remember  this  is  your  honour'd  friend, 
That  comes  to  do  his  service,  and  will  shew 
Yon  why  he  ntter*d  this. 

Phi.  I  ask  yon  pardon,  sir ; 
My  zesl  to  tmth  made  me  unmannerly : 
Should  I  have  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you, 
Behind  your  back,  untruly,  I  had  been 
As  much  distempered  and  enraged  as  now. 

Dion,  But  this,  my  lord,  is  truth. 

Phi.  Oh,  say  not  so ! 
Good  sir,  forbw  to  say  so !    'Tis  then  truth, 
That  all  womankind  is  false !     Urge  it  no  more ; 
It  is  impossible.    Why  should  you  think 
The  princess  light  ? 

Dion.  Why,  she  was  taken  at  it.  [not  be  1 

Phi.  'Tis  false  1  Oh,  Heaven !  *tis  &lse  1  it  can- 
Can  it !  Speak,  gentlemen ;  for  love  of  truth,  speak ! 
Is't  posaible  ?    Can  women  all  be  damn'd  ? 

Dion,  Why,  no,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Why,  then,  it  cannot  be. 

Dion.  And  she  was  taken  with  her  boy. 

Phi.  What  boy? 

Dion.  A  psge,  a  boy  that  serves  her. 

Phi.  Oh,  gOKod  gods  1 
A  little  boy? 

Dion,  kj ;  know  yon  him,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  Hdl  and  sin  know  himl — Sir,  you  are 
111  reason  it  a  Uttle  coldly  with  you :     [deceived ; 
If  she  were  lustful,  would  she  take  a  bov, 
That  knows  not  yet  desire  ?    She  would  have  one 
Should  meet  her  thoughts,  and  know  the  sin  he  acts, 
Which  is  the  great  delight  of  wickedness. 
Yon  are  abns^,  and  so  is  she,  and  I. 

Dion,  How  you,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  Why,  all  the  world's  abused 
In  an  unjust  report 

Dion.  Oh,  noble  sir,  your  virtues 
Cannot  look  into  the  subtle  thoughts  of  woman. 
In  short,  my  lord,  I  took  them ;  I  myself. 

Phi.  Now,  all  the  devils,  thou  didst  1    Fly  from 
my  ragel 
*Would  thou  hadst  ta'en  devils  engendering  pkgues. 
When  thou  didst  take  them !    Hide  thee  from  my 

eyes! 
'Would  thou  hadst  taken  thunder  on  thy  breast. 
When  thou  didst  take  them;  or  been  strucken 

dumb 
For  ever ;  that  this  foul  deed  might  have  slept 
In  silence ! 

Thrti,  Have  you  known  him  so  ill-temper'd  ? 

Cle.  Never  before. 

PtA,  The  winds,  that  are  let  loose 
From  the  four  several  comers  of  the  earth, 
And  spread  themselves  all  over  sea  and  land. 
Kiss  not  a  chaste  one.   What  friend  bears  a  sword 
To  run  me  through  ? 

Dion,  Why,  my  lord,  are  you  so  moved  at  this  ? 

Ptd.  When  any  fall  frt>m  virtue,  I  am  distract ; 
I  have  an  interest  in't. 

Dion.  But,  good  my  lord,  recall  yourself,  and 
What's  best  to  be  done.  [think 

Phi.  I  thank  you :  I  will  do  it. 
Please  you  to  leave  me :  I'll  consider  of  it. 
To-morrow  I  will  find  your  lodging  forth, 
And  give  you  answer. 

Dwn.  All  the  gods  direct  you 
The  readiest  way  I — 

Thra.  He  was  extreme  impatient. 

Cle.  It  was  his  virtue,  and  his  noble  mind. 

\JEx€Hnt  Dioif ,  CLUMxmam,  and  THaASiUNS. 


Phi.  I  had  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  took  them. 
I'll  follow  him.    Oh,  that  I  had  a  sea 
Within  my  breast,  to  quench  the  fire  I  feel  1 
More  circumstances  will  but  fan  this  fire. 
It  more  afflicts  me  now,  to  know  by  whom 
Tliis  deed  is  done,  than  simply  that  'tis  done : 
And  he,  that  tells  me  this,  is  honourable, 
As  far  from  lies  as  she  is  far  fsom  truth. 
Oh,  that,  like  beasts,  we  could  not  grieve  ourselves. 
With  that  we  see  not !    Bulls  and  rams  will  fight 
To  keep  their  females,  standing  in  their  sight ; 
But  take  'em  from  them*  and  you  take  at  once 
Their  spleens  away ;  and  they  will  frill  again 
Unto  their  pastures,  growing  fresh  and  fat ; 
And  taste  the  waters  of  the  springs  as  sweet 
As  'twas  before,  finding  no  start  in  sleep. 

But  miserable  man 

Enter  Bbixamo  wiOi  a  LdUr. 
See,  see,  you  gods. 
He  walks  still ;  and  the  face,  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent,  is  still  the  same. 
Not  blasted  1     Is  this  justice  ?    Do  yon  mean 
To  intrap  mortality,  that  yon  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow  ?    I  cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty. 

Bel.  Health  to  you,  my  lord  1 
The  princess  doth  commend  her  love,  her  life, 
And  this,  unto  you. 

Phi.  Oh,  Bellario ! 
Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me ;  she  does  shew  ic 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy :  She  has  made  thee  brave. 

Bel.  My  lord,  she  has  attired  me  past  my  wish, 
Past  my  desert ;  more  fit  for  her  attendant, 
Though  far  unfit  for  me,  who  do  attend. 

Pl^.  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy. — Oh>  let  all 
women. 
That  love  black  deeds,  learn  to  dissemble  here, 
Here,  by  this  paper  1     She  does  write  to  me, 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides ;  but,  unto  me, 
A  maiden-snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. — 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use  thee  ? 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that. 

Bel.  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  allied  to  her ;  or  had  preserved 
Her  life  three  times  by  my  fidelity. 
As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons ; 
As  I'd  use  one  that's  left  unto  my  trust. 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay  if  he  met  harm, 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phi.  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  well : 
But  what  kind  language  does  she  feed  thee  with  ? 

Bd.  Why,  she  does  tell  me,  she  will  trust  my 
youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets ;  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you ;  she*ll  see  my  services 
Regarded ;  and  such  words  of  Chat  soft  strain, 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phi.  This  is  much  better  stiU. 

Bel.  Are  you  not  ill,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  lU  ?    No,  Bellario. 

Bel.  Methinks,  your  words 
Fall  not  from  off  your  tongue  so  evenly, 
Nor  Lb  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness, 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

Phi.  Thou  art  deceived,  boy : 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  ? 

Bel.  Yes. 
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PM,  And  she  does  clap  thy  cheeks  ? 

Bel.  She  does,  my  lord. 

Pki.  And  she  does  kiss  thee,  boy  ?  ha ! 

Bei.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  She  kisses  thee? 

Bel.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Come,  oome,  I  know  she  does. 

Bel.  No,  by  my  life. 

Phi.  Why  then  she  does  not  love  me.    Come, 
she  does. 
I  bade  her  do  it ;  I  chai)^  her,  by  all  charms 
Of  love  between  as,  by  the  hope  of  peace 
We  should  enjoy,  to  yield  thee  all  delights 
Naked,. as  to  her  bed :  I  took  her  oath 
Thon  shoold'st  enjoy  her.    Tell  me,  gentle  boy. 
Is  she  not  paralleless  ?    Is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds,  when  frnits  are  ripe? 
Are  not  her  breasts  two  liquid  ivory  bails  ? 
Is  she  not  all  a  lasting  mine  of  joy  ? 

Bel.  Ay,  now  I  see  why  my  distnrbed  thoughts 
Were  so  perplexed :  When  first  I  went  to  her. 
My  heart  held  angary.    You  are  abused ; 
Some  villain  has  ibused  you !  I  do  see 
Whereto  you  tend :  Fall  rocks  upon  his  head 
That  put  this  to  you !  'Tis  some  subtle  train, 
To  bring  that  noble  frame  of  yours  to  nought 

PkL  Thou  think*st  I  will  be  angry  with  thee. 
Come, 
Thon  shalt  know  all  my  drift ;  I  hate  her  more 
Than  I  love  happiness,  and  placed  thee  there. 
To  pry  vrith  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 
Hast  thou  disoovei'd  ?  Is  she  fidl'n  to  lust, 
As  I  would  wish  her  ?  Speak  some  comfort  to  me. 

Bel.  My  lord,  you  did  mistake  the  boy  you  sent : 
Had  she  the  lust  of  sparrows,  or  of  goats; 
Had  she  a  sin  that  way,  hid  from  the  world, 
Beyond  the  name  of  lust,  I  would  not  aid 
Her  base  desires ;  but  what  I  came  to  know 
As  servant  to  her,  I  would  not  reveal. 
To  make  my  life  last  ages. 

Phi.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts ;  for  I  will  know  the  least 

[Drawv. 

That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it :  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  face. 

Bel.  Why,  so  you  do.  IKneeU- 

She  is  (for  aught  I  know)  by  all  the  gods, 
As  chaste  as  ice :  But  were  she  Ibul  as  hell. 
And  I  did  know  it  thus,  the  breath  of  kings. 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of  brass, 
Shovdd  draw  it  from  me. 

Phi.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee ;  I  will  take  thy  life, 
For  I  do  hate  thee :  I  could  curse  thee  now. 

Bel.  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse  me 
worse: 
Tlie  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store 
Greater  for  me.  than  is  your  hate. 

Phi.  Fie,  fie, 
So  young  and  so  dissembling !  TeU  me  when 
And  whm  thou  didst  enjoy  her,  or  let  plagues 
Fdl  on  me,  if  I  destroy  thee  not. 

Bel.  Heaven  knows  I  never  did ;  and  when  I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loath'd. 
Hew  me  asunder,  and,  whilst  I  can  think, 
I'll  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away, 
Better  than  those  that  grow  ;  and  kiss  those  limbs 
Because  you  made  'em  so. 


Phi.  Fear'st  thou  not  death  ? 
Can  boys  contemn  that  ? 

Bel,  Oh,  what  boy  is  he 
Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man. 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate. 
Thus  without  reason  ? 

Phi.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  die. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord : 
"Hs  less  than  to  be  bom ;  a  lasting  ileep, 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy ; 
A  thing  we  all  pursue.     I  know  besides, 
It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game 
That  must  be  lost. 

Phi.  But  there  are  pains,  fidae  boy, 
For  perjured  souls :  Think  but  on  these,  and  then 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all 

Bel.  May  diey  fkU  all  upon  me  whilst  I  Hve, 
If  I  be  peijured,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  with  !  If  I  be  false, 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of;  kill  me. 

Phi.  Oh,  what  should  I  do  ? 
Why,  who  can  but  believe  him  P  He  does  swear 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true. 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.    Rise,  Bdlario ! 
Thy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly,  when  thou  utter'st  them. 
That  though  I  know  'em  false,  as  were  my  hopes, 
I  cannot  urge  thee  further.     But  thou  wert 
To  bUune  to  injure  me,  for  I  must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thy  tender  youth :  A  love  from  me  to  thee 
Is  firm,  whate'er  thou  dost.    It  troubles  me 
That  I  have  call'd  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks, 
That  did  so  well  become  thee.    But,  good  boy. 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more :  Something  is  done, 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad, 
If  I  behold  thee.    If  thou  tender'st  me. 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 

Bel.  I  will  fly  as  £u- 
As  there  is  morning,  ere  I  give  distaste 
To  that  most  honoured  mind.    But  through  these 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see  [tears, 

A  world  of  treason  practised  upon  you. 
And  her,  and  me.     Farewell,  for  evermore ! 
If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead, 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  firom  you  in  my  memory. 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace.  lExit. 

Phi.  Blessing  be  with  thee. 
Whatever  thou  deserv'st ! — Oh,  where  shall  I 
Go  bathe  this  body  ?  Nature,  too  xmkind. 
Tliat  made  no  medicine  for  a  troubled  mind  !  {Exit. 


SCENE   II. — Akxthusa's  AparimefU  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Aaitbisa. 

Art.  I  marvel  my  boy  comes  not  back  again : 
But  that  I  know  my  love  will  question  him 
Over  and  over,  how  I  slept,  waked,  talk'd  ; 
How  I  remembered  him  when  his  dear  name 
Was  last  spoke,  and  how,  when  I  sigh'd,  wept,  sung. 
And  ten  thousand  such ;  I  should  be  angry  at  his 

stay. 

Enter  Knro. 

King.  What,  at  your  meditations  ?  Who  attends 
you  ? 
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Are.  None  but  my  single  self.  I  need  no  guard  ; 
I  do  no  wrong,  nor  fear  none. 

King.  Tell  me,  have  70a  not  a  boy  ? 

Are.  Yes,  sir. 

King.  What  kind  of  boy  ? 

Are.  A  page,  a  waiting-boy. 

King.  A  handsome  boy  ? 

Are,  I  think  he  be  not  ugly : 
Well  qualified,  and  dntiliil,  I  know  him ; 
I  took  him  not  for  beanty. 

King.  He  speaks,  and  sings,  and  plays  ? 

Are.  Yes,  sir. 

King.  About  eighteen? 

Are.  I  nerer  ask'd  his  age. 

King.  Is  he  foil  of  service  ? 

Are.  By  your  pardon,  why  do  you  ask  ? 

King,  Pat  him  away. 

Are.  Sir! 

King.  Put  him  awayl  he  has  done  you  that 
good  service. 
Shames  me  to  speak  of. 

Are.  Good  sir,  let  me  understand  you. 

King,  Ifyoufearme, 
Shew  it  in  duty :  Put  away  that  boy. 

Are.  Let  me  have  reason  for  it,  sir,  and  then 
Your  will  is  my  command. 

King.  Do  not  you  blush  to  ask  it  ?  Cast  him  off, 
Or  I  shall  do  the  same  to  you.    You're  one 
Shame  with  me,  and  so  near  unto  myself. 
That,  by  my  life»  I  dare  not  tell  myself, 
What  you,  myself,  have  done. 

Are.  What  have  I  done,  my  lord  ? 

King.  'Us  a  new  language,  that  all  love  to  leam: 
The  common  people  sj^ak  it  well  already ; 
They  need  no  grammar.    Understand  me  well ; 
There  be  foul  whispers  stirring.     Cast  him  off. 
And  suddenly :  Do  it  1  FarewelL  iBxit  Kofe. 

Are.  Where  may  a  maiden  live  secuielv  free. 
Keeping  her  honour  safe  ?  Not  with  the  Uving ; 
They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 
And  make  *em  truths ;  they  draw  a  nouriahment 
Out  of  defiunings,  grow  upon  disgraces ; 
And,  when  they  see  a  virtue  fort&ed 
Stroiagly  above  the  battery  of  their  tongues. 
Oh,  how  they  cast  to  sink  it ;  and,  defeated, 
(Soul-sick  with  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
Where  noble  names  lie  sleeping ;  till  they  sweat. 
And  the  cold  marble  melt 

BMtrVniLknwk. 

Phi.  Peace  to   your  fairest  thoughts,  dearest 
mistress. 

Are,  Oh,  my  dearest  servant,  I  have  a  war  with- 
in me. 

Ptd,  He  must  be  more  than  man,  that  makes 
these  crystals 
Run  into  rivers.    Sweetest  fair,  the  cause  ? 
And,  as  I  am  your  slave,  tied  to  your  goodness. 
Your  creature,  made  again,  from  what  I  was. 
And  newly-spirited,  I'U  right  your  honour. 

Are.  Oh,  my  best  love,  that  boy  I 

Phi,  What  boy  ? 

Are.  The  pretty  boy  you  gave  me 

Phi,  What  of  him? 

Are.  Must  be  no  more  mine. 

PM,  Why? 

Are.  They  are  jealous  of  him. 

Phk.  Jealous!  who? 

Are.  The  king. 

PM.  Oh,  my  fortune 
Then  'tis  no  idle  jealonsy.[^#u£r.]~Let  him  go. 


Are.  Oh,  cruel! 
Are  you  hard-hearted  too  ?  who  shall  now  tell  you, 
How  much  I  loved  you  ?  who  shall  swear  it  to  you? 
And  weep  the  tears  I  send  ?   who  shall  now  bring 

you 
Letters,  rings,  bracelets  ?  lose  his  health  in  service  ? 
Wake  tedious  nights  in  stories  of  your  praise  ? 
Who  shall  sing  your  crying  d^es  ? 
And  strike  a  sad  soul  into  senseless  pictures, 
And  make  them  mourn  ?  who  shall  take  up  his  lute. 
And  touch  it,  till  he  crown  a  silent  sleep 
Upon  my  eye-lid,  making  me  dream,  and  cry, 
'*  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Phikster  I  *' 

PH.  Oh,  my  heart! 
Would  he  had  broken  thee,  that  made  thee  know 
This  lady  was  not  loyaL — ^Mistress,  forget 
The  boy:  Til  get  thee  a  fir  better. 

Are,  Oh,  never>  never  such  a  boy  again, 
As  my  Bellario ! 

pA,  'Tis  but  your  fond  affection. 

Are.  With  thee,  my  boy,  Auewell  for  ever 
All  secrecy  in  servants  I  Farewell  faith  1 
And  all  desire  to  do  well  for  itself  1 
Let  all  that  shall  succeed  Ihee,  for  thy  wrongly 
Sell  and  betray  chaste  love ! 

PM.  And  all  this  passion  for  a  boy  ?  ^ 

Are.  He  was  your  boy,  and  you  put  him  to  me. 
And  the  loss  of  such  must  have  a  mourning  for. 

Phi,  Oh,  thou  forgetful  woman  1 

Are.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  False  Arethusal 
Hast  thou  a  medicine  to  restore  my  wits. 
When  I  have  lost  'em  ?  If  not,  leave  to  talk» 
And  do  thus. 

Are.  Do  what,  rir  ?  Would  you  sleep  ? 

Phi.  For  ever,  Arethusa.    Oh,  ye  gods, 
Give  me  a  worthy  patience !  Have  I  stood 
Naked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes  ? 
Have  I  seen  mischiefii  numberless,  and  mighty, 
Grow  Uke  a  sea  upon  me  ?  Have  I  taken 
Danger  as  stem  as  death  into  my  bosom^ 
And  laugh'd  upon  it«  made  it  but  a  mirth. 
And  flung  it  1^  ?  Do  I  live  now  like  him, 
Under  this  tyrant  king,  that  languishing 
Hears  his  sad  bell,  and  sees  his  mourners  ?  Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravely,  and  must  sink  at  length 
Under  a  woman*s  folsehood  ?  Oh,  that  boy> 
That  cursed  boy  I  None  but  a  villain  boy 
To  ease  your  lust  ? 

Are,  Nay,  then  I  am  betray'd : 
I  feel  the  plot  cast  for  my  overthrow. 
Oh,  I  am  wretched  I 

Phi,  Now  you  may  take  that  little  right  I  have 
To  this  poor  kmgdom :  Give  it  to  your  joy ; 
For  I  have  no  joy  in  it    Some  far  place. 
Where  never  womankind  durst  set  her  foot, 
For  bursting  with  her  poisons,  must  I  seek, 
And  live  to  curse  you : 

There  dig  a  cave,  and  preach  to  birds  and  beasts. 
What  woman  is,  and  help  to  save  them  from  you : 
How  Heaven  is  in  vour  eyes,  but,  in  your  hearts. 
More  hell  than  hell  has :  How  your  tongues,  like 

scorpions. 
Both  heal  and  poison:  How  your  thoughts  are 

woven 
WMth  thousand  changes  in  one  subtle  web, 
And  worn  so  by  you :  How  that  foolish  man 
That  reads  the  story  of  a  woman's  face. 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever : 
'  How  all  the  good  you  have  is  but  a  shadow. 
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I'  tfa'  moming  with  you,  and  at  night  behind  yon. 
Past  and  forgotten  :  How  your  tows  are  frostit, 
Fast  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone  : 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 
A  mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a  chaos, 
That  love  cannot  distinguish.    These  sad  texts, 
Till  my  last  hour,  I  am  bound  to  utter  of  you. 
So,  farewell  all  my  woe,  all  my  delight ! 

lExit  Philastbr. 
Are,  Be  merciful,  ye  gods,  and  strike  me  dead  I 
What  way  have  I  desenred  this  ?  Make  my  breast 
Transparent  as  pure  cr3^tal,  that  the  world, 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  holds.     Where  shall  a  woman  turn  her 

eyes. 
To  find  out  constancy  ? 

Enter  BafAiaio. 

Save  me,  how  black 
And  guiltily,  methinks,  that  boy  looks  now  1 
Oh,  &0U  dissembler,  that,  before  thou  spak'st, 
Wert  in  thy  cradle  false,  sent  to  make  lyes. 
And  betray  innocents  1  Thy  lord  and  thou 
May  glory  in  the  ashes  of  a  maid 
Fool'd  by  her  passion ;  but  the  conquest  is 
Nothing  so  great  as  wicked.     Fly  away  1 
Let  my  command  force  thee  to  that,  which  shame 
Would  do  without  it.    If  thou  understood'st 
The  loathed  office  thou  hast  undergone, 
Why,  thou  wouldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  of  hills. 
Lest  men  should  dig  and  find  thee. 
Bel.  Oh,  what  god. 


Angry  with  men,  hath  sent  this  strange  disease 

Into  the  noblest  minds  ?  Madam,  this  grief 

You  add  unto  me  is  no  more  than  drops 

To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell : 

My  lord  hath  struck  his  anger  through  my  heart, 

And  let  out  all  the  hope  of  future  joys. 

You  need  not  bid  me  fly ;  I  came  to  part. 

To  take  my  latest  leave.    Farewell  for  ever ! 

I  durst  not  run  away,  in  honesty. 

From  such  a  lady,  like  a  boy  that  stole, 

Or  made  some  grievous  fault.    The  power  of  gods 

Assist  yuu  in  your  sufferings  1  Hasty  time 

Reveal  the  truth  to  your  abused  lord 

And  mine,  that  he  may  know  your  worth ;  whilst  I 

Go  seek  out  some  forgotten  place  to  die ! 

IBxit  BcLLARia 
Are,  Peace  guide  thee  I   Thou  hast  overthrown 
me  once ; 
Yet,  if  I  had  another  Troy  to  lose. 
Thou,  or  another  villain,  with  thy  looks. 
Might  talk  me  out  of  it,  and  send  me  naked. 
My  hair  dishevell'd,  through  the  fiery  streets. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lwfy.  Madam,  the  king  would  hunt,  and  calls 
With  earnestness.  [for  you 

Are.  I  am  in  tune  to  hunt ! 
Diana,  if  thou  canst  rage  with  a  maid 
As  with  a  man,  let  me  discover  thee 
Bathing,  and  turn  me  to  a  fearful  hind. 
That  I  may  die  pursued  by  cruel  hounds. 
And  have  my  story  written  in  my  wounds.  IBxeunL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.—A  Fareei. 


Enter  Kino,  PiiAiUMOirD,  AamiinA,  Oalatba,  Dion. 
CLmBMONT,  TH11ABI1.INB,  and  AttendantM, 

King.  What,  are  the  hounds  before,  and  ail  the 
Our  horses  ready,  and  our  bows  bent  ?    [woodmen ; 

Dion.  All,  sir. 

King.  You  are  dondy,  sir :  Come,  we  have  for- 
gotten 
Your  venial  trespass ;  let  not  that  sit  heavy 
Upon  your  spirit :  here's  none  dare  utter  it.—- 

Dion.  He  looks  like  an  old  surfeited  stallion 
after  his  leaping,  dull  as  a  dormouse.  See  how  he 
sinks  !  The  wench  has  shot  him  between  wind  and 
water,  and,  I  hope,  sprung  a  leak. 

Thra,  He  needs  no  teaching,  he  strikes  sure 
enough ;  his  greatest  fault  is,  he  hunts  too  much  in 
the  purlieus.  'Would,  he  would  leave  off  poaching ! 

Dion,  And  for  his  horn,  he  has  left  it  at  die 
lodge  where  he  lay  late.  Oh,  he's  a  precious  lime- 
hound  !  Turn  him  loose  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  lady, 
and  if  he  lose  her,  hang  him  up  i'  th'  slip.  When 
my  fox-bitch  Beauty  grows  proud,  I'll  borrow 
him. — 

King.  Is  your  boy  tum*d  away  ? 

Are.  Yon  did  command,  sir,  and  I  obey'd  yon. 

King.  'Tis  well  done.    Hark  ye  ftirther. 

[Thetf  talk  apart, 

CU,  Is't  possible  this  fellow  should  repent? 
methinks,  tbat  vrere  not  noble  in  him ;  and  yet  be 
looks  like  a  mortified  member,  as  if  he  had  a  sick 
man's  salve  in's  mouth.  If  a  worse  man  had  done 
this  fault  now,  some  physical  justice  or  othes 
would  presently  (without  the  help  of  an  almanack) 


have  opened  the  obstmctioni  of  his  liver,  and  let 
him  blood  with  a  dog-whip. 

Dion.  See,  see,  how  modestly  yon  lady  looks, 
as  if  she  came  firom  churching  with  her  neighbour. 
Why,  what  a  devil  can  a  man  see  in  her  £ue,  but 
that  she's  honest  1 

Thra.  'Troth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of;  a 
foolish  twinkling  with  the  eye,  that  spoils  her  coat ; 
but  he  must  be  a  cunning  herald  that  finds  it. 

Dion.  See  how  they  muster  one  another  1  Oh, 
there's  a  rank  regiment  where  the  devil  carries  the 
colours,  and  his  dam  drum-major !  Now  the  world 
and  the  flesh  come  behind  with  the  carriage. 

Cle.  Sure,  this  lady  has  a  good  turn  done  her 
against  her  will :  Before,  she  was  common  talk  ; 
now,  none  dare  say,  cantharides  can  stir  her.  Her 
fioe  looks  like  a  warrant,  willing  and  commanding 
all  tongues,  as  they  will  answer  it,  to  be  tied  up  and 
bolted  when  this  lady  means  to  let  herself  loose. 
As  I  live,  she  has  got  her  a  goodly  protection,  and 
a  gracious ;  and  may  use  her  body  discreetly,  for 
her  health's  sake,  once  a  week,  excepting  Lent 
and  Dog-days.  Oh,  if  they  were  to  be  got  for 
money,  what  a  great  sum  would  come  out  of  the 
dty  for  these  licences ! 

King.  To  horse,  to  horse  \  we  lose  the  mom- 
ing, gentlemen.  {ExennL 


SCENE  II Another  port  qf  the  Forest. 

Enter  two  Wooombn. 

1  Wood.  What,  have  you  lodged  the  deer  ? 

2  Wood.  Yes,  they  are  ready  for  the  bow. 
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1  Wood,  Who  shoots? 

2  Wood.  The  Princess. 

1  Wood.  No,  she'll  hunt 

2  Wood.  She'U  take  a  stand,  I  say. 

1  Wood.  Who  else  ? 

2  Wood.  Why,  the  yoang  stranger  prince. 

1  Wood.  He  shall  shoot  in  a  stone  how  for  me. 
I  never  loved  his  beyond -sea-ship,  since  he  forsook 
the  say,  for  paying  ten  shillings  ;  He  was  there  at 
the  fall  of  a  deer,  and  would  needs  (out  of  his 
mightineas)  give  ten  groats  for  the  dowcets ;  marry, 
the  steward  would  have  had  the  velvet-head  into 
the  bargain,  to  tuft  his  hat  withal.  I  think  he 
sbonld  love  venery ;  he  is  an  old  Sir  Tristrem  ;  for, 
if  you  be  remember'd,  he  forsook  the  stag  once  to 
strike  a  rascal  mitching  in  a  meadow,  and  her  he 
killed  in  the  eye.    Who  shoots  else  ? 

2  Wood.  The  lady  Galatea. 

1  Wood.  That's  a  good  wench,  an  she  would  not 
chide  us  for  tumbling  of  her  women  in  the  brakes. 
She's  liberal,  and,  by  my  bow,  they  say,  she's  ho- 
nest ;  and  whether  that  be  a  fault,  I  have  nothing 
to  do.     There's  all? 

2  Wood.  No,  one  more ;  Megra. 

1  Wood.  That's  a  firker,  i'faith,  boy ;  there's  a 
wench  will  ride  her  haunches  as  hard  after  a  ken- 
nel of  hounds,  as  a  hunting-saddle ;  and  when  she 
comes  home,  get  'em  clapt,  and  all  is  well  again. 
I  have  known  her  lose  herself  three  times  in  one 
afternoon  (if  the  woods  have  been  answerable)  and 
it  has  been  work  enough  for  one  man  to  find  her ; 
and  he  has  sweat  for  it.  She  rides  well,  and  she 
payswelL     Hark!  let's  go.  IBjceunL 

Enter  Phulabtbr. 

Phi.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  nourish'd  in  these 

woods, 
With  milk  of  goats,  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling  trains 
Of  women's  looks ;  but  digg'd  myself  a  cave, 
Where  I,  mv  fire,  my  cattle,  and  my  bed. 
Might  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl, 
Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden  d  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells ;  that  might  have  strew'd  my 

bed 
With  leaves,  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
Our  neighbours ;  and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue !    This  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  vexation. 

Enter  Bmlabio, 

Bel,  Oh,  wicked  men  1 
An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts ; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here.     See,  my  grieved  lord 
Sits  as  his  soul  were  searching  out  a  way 
To  leave  his  body. — Pardon  me,  that  must 
Break  thy  last  commandment;  for  I  must  speak. 
You,  that  are  grieved,  can  pity  :  Hear,  my  lord  I 

Phi.  Is  there  a  creature  yet  so  miserable. 
That  I  can  pity  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  my  noble  lord ! 
View  my  strange  fortune  ;  and  bestow  on  me, 
According  to  your  bounty  (if  my  service 
Can  merit  notiiing)  so  much  as  may  serve 
To  keep  that  little  piece  I  hold  of  life 
From  cold  and  hunger. 

Phi.  Is  it  thou  ?    Begone  I 
Go,  sell  those  misbeseeming  clothes  thou  wear'sty 
And  fieed  thyself  with  them. 

Bel.  Alas  I  my  lord,  I  can  get  nothing  for  them ! 


The  silly  country  people  think  'tis  treason 
To  touoi  such  gay  things. 

Phi.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  is 
Unkindly  done,  to  vex  me  with  thy  sight. 
Thou'rt  fall'n  again  to  thy  dissembling  trade : 
How  should'st  thou  think  to  cozen  me  again  ? 
Remains  there  yet  a  plague  untried  for  me  ? 
£ven  so  thou  wept'st,  and  iook'd'st,  and  spok'st, 
I  took  thee  up :  [when  first 

Curse  on  the  time  I  If  thy  commanding  tears 
Can  work  on  any  other,  use  thy  art ; 
I'll  not  betray  it    Which  way  wilt  thou  take, 
That  I  may  shun  thee  ?    For  thine  eyes  are  poison 
To  mine ;  and  I  am  loth  to  grow  in  rage. 
This  way,  or  that  way  ? 

Bel.  Any  will  serve.     But  I  will  chuse  to  have 
That  path  in  chase  that  leads  unto  my  grave. 

^Exeunt  PBiLAsrsa  and  Bcllabio  teveraUjf. 

Enter  Dion  and  the  Woodmen. 

Dion.  This  is  the  strangest  sudden  chance  1  Ton, 
Woodman  I 

1  Wood.  My  lord  Dion  I 

Dion.  Saw  you  a  lady  come  this  way,  on  a  sable 
horse  studded  with  stars  of  white  ? 

2  Wood.  Was  she  not  young  and  tall  ? 

Dion.  Yes.  Rode  she  to  the  wood  or  to  the  plain? 
2  Wood.  'Ftdth  my  lord,  we  saw  none. 

ISxeunt  Woodmen. 

Enter  CLsaanoiiT. 

Dion.  Pox  of  your  questions  then  l^What,  is 
she  found  ? 

Cle.  Nor  will  be,  I  think. 

Dion.  Let  him  seek  his  daughter  himself.  She 
cannot  stray  about  a  little  necessary  natural  busi- 
ness, but  the  whole  court  must  be  in  arms :  When 
she  has  done,  we  shall  have  peace. 

Cle.  There's  already  a  thousand  fatherless  tales 
amongst  us  t  Some  say,  her  horse  run  away  with 
her ;  some,  a  wolf  pursued  her ;  others,  it  was  a 
plot  to  kill  her,  and  that  armed  men  were  seen  in 
the  wood :  But,  questionless,  she  rode  away  will- 
ingly. 

Enter  Kwe  and  TmuaiLara. 

King.  Where  is  she  ? 

Cle.  Sir,  I  cannot  teU. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 
Answer  me  so  again  1 

Cle.  Sir,  shaU  I  lye  ? 

Kii*g.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell  me 
I  say  again,  where  is  she  ?  Mutter  not ! —  [that 
Sir,  speak  you  ;  where  is  she  ? 

Dion.  Sir,  I  do  not  know. 

King.  Speak  that  again  so  boldly,  and,  by  Hea- 
It  is  thy  last. — You,  fellows,  answer  me ;       [ven. 
Where  is  she  ?  Mark  me,  all ;  I  am  your  king ; 
I  wish  to  see  my  daughter ;  shew  her  me ; 
I  do  command  you  all,  as  you  are  subjects, 
To  show  her  me  I  What  1  am  I  not  your  king  ? 
If  '*  ay,"  then  am  I  not  to  be  obeyed  ? 

Dion.  Yes,  if  you  command  thmgs  possible  and 
honest. 

King,  Things  possible  and  honest  I     Hear  me, 
thou. 
Thou  traitor '.  that  dar'st  confine  thy  king  to  things 
Possible  and  honest ;  show  her  me, 
Or,  let  me  perish,  if  I  cover  not 
AU  SicUy  with  blood ! 

DUm.  Indeed  I  cannot,  unless  you  tell  me  where 
she  is. 
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King.  Yon  haye  betny'd  me ;  you  have  let  me 
The  jewel  of  my  life :  Go,  bring  her  me,        [lose 
And  set  her  here,  before  me :  'Tis  the  Idng 
Will  have  it  so ;  whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Undoud  the  san,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea. 
And  stop  the  floods  of  Heaven.  Speak,  can  it  not  ? 

Dion,  No. 

King,  No  1  cannot  the  breath  of  kings  do  this  ? 

Dion,  No ;  nor  smell  sweet  itself,  S  once  the 
Imigs  be  bat  corrupted. 

King,  Is  it  so  ?  Take  heed  ! 

Dion.  Sir,  take  you  heed,  how  you  dare  the 
powers  that  must  be  just. 

King.  Alaa !  what  are  we  kings  ? 
Why  do  you,  gods,  place  us  above  the  rest, 
To  be  served,  flatter  d,  and  adored,  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  our  hands  your  thunder ; 
And,  when  we  come  to  try  the  power  we  have. 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  thnatenings. 
I  have  sinn'd,  'tis  true,  and  here  stand  to  be 

punish'd ; 
Yet  would  not  thus  be  punish'd.    Let  me  chuse 
My  way,  and  lay  it  on. 

Dion.  He  articles  with  the  gods.  'Would  some- 
body would  draw  bonda,  for  the  performance  of 
covenants  betwixt  them !  lAride. 

Enter  PHAmAMOND,  Oalatka,  and  Mbsha. 

King.  What,  is  she  found  ? 

Pha.  No ;  we  have  ta'en  her  horse : 
He  gallop'd  empty  by.    There  is  some  treason. 
You,  Gralatea,  rode  with  her  into  the  wood  : 
Why  left  you  her  ? 

GaL  She  did  command  me. 

King.  Command !    You  should  not. 

Gal.  'Twould  ill  become  my  fortunes  and  my 
To  disobey  the  daughter  of  my  king.  [birth 

King.  You're  all  cunning  to  obey  us  for  otir  hurt ; 
But  I  will  have  her. 

Pha.  If  I  have  her  not. 
By  this  hand,  there  shall  be  no  more  Sicily. 

Dion.  What,  will  he  carry  it  to  Spain  in's  pocket? 

Pha.  I  will  not  leave  one  man  alive,  but  the  king, 
A  cook,  and  a  tailor. 

Dion.  Yet  you  may  do  well  to  spare  your  lady- 
bedfellow  ;  and  her  you  may  keep  for  a  spawner. 

King.  I  see  the  injuries  I  have  done  must  be 
revenged. 

Dion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  find  her  out. 

King.  Run  all ;  disperse  yourselves !   The  man 
that  finds  her. 
Or  (if  she  be  kill'd),  the  traitor,  I'll  make  him  great. 

Dion.  I  know  some  would  give  five  thousand 
pounds  to  find  her. 

Pha,  Come,  let  us  seek. 

King.  Each  man  a  several  way ; 
Here  I  myself. 

Dion.  Come,  gentlemen,  we  here. 

Cle.  Lady,  you  must  go  search  too. 

Meg.  I  had  rather  be  search'd  myself. 

lExeunt  ieverattp. 


SCENE  lU.^Anoih0r  part  f^  the  Forest. 
Enter  AiurmuAA. 

Are.  Where  am  I  now  ?  Feet,  find  me  out  a  way, 
Without  the  counsel  of  my  troubled  head : 
rU  follow  you,  boldly,  about  these  woods. 
O'er  mountains,  thorough  brambles,  pits,  andfloods. 

Heaven,  I  hope,  wUl  ease  me.     I  am  sick. 

\8iU  down. 


Enter  Bsllajuo. 

Bel.  Yonder's  my  Udy :  Heaven  knows  I  want 
Because  I  do  not  wish  to  live ;  yet  I         [nothing. 
Will  try  her  charity.-— 
Oh,  hear, you  that  have  plenty!  firom  that  flowing 

store, 
Drop  some  on  dry  ground. — See,  the  lively  red 
Is  gone  to  guard  her  heart !  I  fear  she  faints. — 
Madam,  look  up  \ — She  breathes  not.     Open  once 
Those  rosy  twins,  and  send  unto  my  lord      [more 
Your  latest  farewell.    Oh,  she  stirs : — How  is  it. 
Madam  ?  Speak  comfort. 

Are.  Tis  not  gently  done, 
To  put  me  in  a  miserable  life. 
And  hold  me  there :  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  go ; 
I  shall  do  best  without  thee ;  I  am  welL 

Enter  FutiMwrtu. 

Phi.  I  am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  rage : 
I'll  tell  her  cooUy,  when  and  where  I  heard 
This  killing  truth.    I  will  be  temperate 

In  speaking,  and  as  just  in  hearing. 

Oh,  monstrous !    Tempt  me  not,  ye  gods !  good 

'gods. 
Tempt  not  a  frail  man  1  What's  he,  that  has  a  hearty 
But  he  must  ease  it  here ! 

Bel.  My  lord,  help  the  princess. 

Are.  I  am  well :  Forbear. 

Phi,  Let  me  love  lightning,  let  me  be  embraced 
And  kiss'd  by  scorpions,  or  adore  the  eyes 
Of  basilisks,  rather  than  trust  the  tongues 
Of  hell-bred  women !  Some  good  gods  look  down. 
And  shrink  these  veins  up  ;  stick  me  here  a  stone 
Lasting  to  ages,  in  the  memory 
Of  this  damned  act !  Hear  me,  you  wicked  ones  I 
You  have  put  hills  of  fire  into  this  breast. 
Not  to  be  quench'd  with  tean ;  for  which  may  guilt 
Sit  on  your  bosoms !  at  your  meals,  and  beds, 
Despair  await  you !  What,  before  my  face  ? 
Poison  of  asps  between  your  lips  1  Diseases 
Be  your  best  issues !  Nature  make  a  curse. 
And  throw  it  on  you ! 

Are.  Dear  PhUaster,  leave 
To  be  enraged,  and  hear  me. 

Phi.  I  have  done ; 
Forgive  my  passion.    Not  the  calmed  sea, 
When  JSolus  locks  up  his  windy  brood, 
Is  less  disturbed  than  I :  I'll  make  you  know  it. 
Dear  Arethusa,  do  but  take  this  sword. 
And  search  how  temperate  a  heart  I  have ; 
Then  you,  and  this  your  boy,  may  live  and  reign 
In  lust,  without  controuL    Wilt  thou,  BeUario  ? 
I  pr'ythee  kill  me :  thou  art  poor,  and  may'st 
Nourish  ambitious  thoughts,  when  I  am  dead : 
This  way  were  freer.    Am  I  raging  now  ? 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  desire  to  live. 
Sin,  feel  my  pulse :  Whether  have  you  known 
A  man  in  a  more  equal  tune  to  die  ? 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  your  pulse  keeps  madman's 
So  does  your  tongue.  [time. 

Phi.  You  wiU  not  kill  me,  then? 

Are.  Kill  you? 

Bel.  Not  for  a  world. 

Phi.  I  blame  not  thee, 
Bellario :  Thou  hast  done  but  that,  which  gods 
Would  have  transform'd  themselves  to  do.    Be 
Leave  me  without  reply;  this  is  the  last        [gone; 
Of  all  our  meeting. — lEmi  Billario.]  Kill  me 

with  this  sword ; 
Be  wise,  or  worse  will  follow  *  We  are  two 
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Earth  cannot  bear  at  once.    Resolve  to  do, 
Or  suffer. 

Are.  If  my  fortone  be  so  good  to  let  me  fidl 
Upon  thy  hand,  I  shall  have  peace  in  death. 
Yet  tell  me  this,  will  there  be  no  slanders, 
No  jealousy  in  the  other  world ;  no  ill  there  ?       * 

Phi.  Na 

Are,  Shew  me,  then,  the  way. 

Pki,  Then  guide  my  feeble  hand,  IDrawt, 

You  that  have  power  to  do  it,  for  I  must 
Perform  a  piece  of  justice  ! — If  your  youth 
Have  any  way  offended  Heaven,  let  prayers 
Short  and  effectual  reconcile  you  to  it. 

Are,  I  am  prepared. 

EnUr  a  Oountxy  Fellow. 

Coun.  I'll  see  the'king,  if  he  be  in  the  forest ;  I 
have  hunted  him  these  two  hours ;  if  I  should  come 
home  and  not  see  him,  my  sisters  would  laugh  at 
me.  I  can  see  nothing  but  people  better  horsed 
than  myself,  that  out-ride  me ;  I  can  hear  nothing 
but  shouting.  These  kings  had  need  of  good  brains ; 
this  whoopinff  is  able  to  put  a  mean  man  out  of  his 
wits.  There  s  a  courtier  with  his  sword  drawn  ; 
by  this  hand,  upon  a  woman,  I  think. 

Phi.  Are  you  at  peace  ? 

Are,  With  heaven  and  earth. 

Phi.  May  they  divide  thy  soul  and  body ! 

IWoundsher, 

Coun.  Holdfdastard,  strike  a  woman  I  Thou  art 
a  craven,  I  warrant  thee :  Thou  would'st  be  loth 
to  play  half  a  dozen  of  venies  at  wasters  with  a 
good  fbllow  for  a  broken  head. 

Phi.  Leave  us,  good  friend. 

Are.  What  ill-bred  man  art  thou,  to  intrude  thy- 
Upon  our  private  sports,  our  recreations  ?       [self 

Coun.  God  uds  me,  I  understand  you  not;  but, 
I  know,  the  rogue  has  hurt  you. 

Phi.  Pursue  thy  own  affairs  :  It  will  be  iU 
To  multiply  blood  upon  my  head ; 
Which  thou  wilt  force  me  to. 

Coun.  I  know  not  your  rhetoric ;  but  I  can  lay 
it  on,  if  you  touch  the  woman.  [Theyjlght. 

Phi,  Slave,  take  what  thou  deservest. 

Are.  Heavens  guard  my  lord  ! 

Coun,  Oh,  do  you  breathe  ? 

Phi,  I  hear  the  tread  of  people.    I  am  hurt : 
The  gods  take  part  against  me :  Could  this  boor 
Have  held  me  thus  else?  I  must  shift  for  life, 
Though  I  do  loath  it     I  would  find  a  course 
To  h»e  it  rather  by  my  will,  than  force. 

iBxit  Philabtol 

Coun.  I  cannot  follow  the  rogue.  I  pray  thee, 
wench,  come  and  kiss  me  now. 

Enter  pHAMAiioKxt,  Diow ,  CLsiunioifT,  Trbasiunb,  and 

Woodmen. 

Pha.  What  art  thou? 

Coun.  Almost  kill*d  I  am  for  a  foolish  woman ; 
a  knave  has  hurt  her. 

Pha.  The  princess,  gentlemen!  Where's  the 
Is  it  dangerous  ?  [wound,  madam  ? 

Are,  He  has  not  hurt  me. 

Coun,  V  fiodth  she  lyes ;  he  has  hurt  her  in  the 
breast ;  look  else. 

Pha,  Oh,  sacred  spring  of  innocent  blood  I 

Dion,  'Tis  above  wonder !  Who  shoula  dare  this  ? 

Are,  I  felt  it  not 

Pha.  Speak,  villain,  who  has  hurt  the  princess  ? 

Coun,  Is  it  the  princess  ? 

Dion.  hj. 


Coun,  Then  I  have  seen  something  yet 

Pha.  But  who  has  hurt  herP 

Coun,  I  told  you,  a  rogue ;  I  ne'er  saw  him  be- 
fore, I. 

Pha,  Madam,  who  did  it? 

Are.  Some  dishonest  wretch ; 
Alas !  I  know  him  not,  and  do  forgive  him. 

Coun,  He's  hurt  too ;  he  cannot  go  far ;  I  made 
my  father's  old  fox  fly  about  his  ears. 

Pha,  How  vrill  you  have  me  kill  him } 

Are,  Not  at  all ; 
'Tis  some  distracted  fellow. 

Pha,  By  this  hand,  I'll  leave  ne'er  a  piece  of 
him  bigger  than  a  nut,  and  bring  him  all  in  my  hat. 

Are,  Nay,  good  sir. 
If  you  do  take  him,  bring  him  quick  to  me. 
And  I  will  study  for  a  punishment 
Great  as  his  fault. 

Pha.  I  wilL 

Are.  But  swear. 

Pha.  By  all  my  love,  I  will. — ^Woodmen,  con- 
duct the  princess  to  the  king,  and  bear  that  wound- 
ed fellow  to  dressing. — Come,  gentlemen,  we'll 
follow  the  chase  dose. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  $econd  Woodman  and  Coontryman. 

Coun,  I  pray  you,  friend,  let  me  see  the  king. 

2  Wood,  That  you  shall,  and  receive  thanks. 

Coun.  If  I  get  dear  with  this,  I'll  go  to  see  no 
more  gay  sights.  lEseunt. 

SCENE  W,^ Another  part  qfthe  tame. 

Enter  Bmllaiuo,  and  lies  down. 

Bel.  A  heaviness  near  death  sits  on  my  brow. 
And  I  most  sleep.     Bear  me,  thou  gentle  bank. 
For  ever,  if  thou  wilt.    You  sweet  ones  all, 
Let  me  unworthy  press  you :  I  could  wish, 
I  rather  were  a  corse  strew'd  o'er  with  yon, 
Than  quick  above  you.    Dulness  shuts  mine  eyes, 
And  I  am  giddy.     Oh,  that  I  could  take 
So  sound  a  sleep,  that  I  might  never  wake. 

IFatti  atlup. 
Enter  "PBHAgrmh. 

Phi.  I  have  done  ill ;  my  oonsdence  calls  me 
To  strike  at  her,  that  would  not  strike  at  me.  [ftdse, 
When  I  did  fight,  methought  I  heard  her  pray 
The  gods  to  guard  me.    She  may  be  abused, 
And  I  a  loathed  villain :  If  she  be, 
She  will  conceal  who  hurt  her.    He  has  wounds. 

And  cannot  follow ;  neither  knows  he  me. 

Who's  this  ?  Bellario  sleeping  ?  If  thou  be'st 
Guilty,  there  is  no  justice  that  thy  sleep 
Should  be  so  sound ;  and  mine,  whom  thou  hast 
wrong'd,  iCrw  ^fUhin, 

So  broken. — Hark !  I  am  pursued.    Ye  gods, 
I'll  take  this  offer'd  means  of  my  escape : 
They  have  no  mark  to  know  me,  but  my  wounds. 
If  she  be  true ;  if  &lse,  let  mischief  light 
On  all  the  world  at  once !  Sword,  print  my  wounds 
Upon  this  sleeping  boy  !  I  have  none,  I  tiiink. 
Are  mortal,  nor  would  I  lay  greater  od  thee. 

[  Wemnds  Bbixario. 

Bel,  Oh  I  Death,  I  hope,  is  come:  Blest  be  that 
It  meant  me  well.   Again,  for  pity's  sake !    [hand ! 

Phi,  I  have  caught  myself:  IFaiU. 

The  loss  of  blood  hath  stay'd  mv  flight.  Here,  here, 
Is  he  that  struck  thee :  Take  thy  friU  revenge ; 
Use  me,  as  I  did  mean  thee,  worse  than  death  : 
I'll  teach  thee  to  revenge.    This  luckless  hand 
Wounded  the  princess ;  tell  my  followers. 
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Thou  didst  raceiTe  these  hurts  in  staying  me, 
And  I  will  second  thee :  Get  a  reward. 

Bel,  Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  and  saTe  yourself. 

PM,  How's  this? 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  be  safe  ? 

BeL  Else  were  it  vain 
For  me  to  live.    These  little  wounds  I  have, 
Have  not  bled  much ;  reach  me  that  noble  hand ; 
I'll  help  to  cover  you. 

Ph*.  Art  thou  true  to  me  ? 

BeL  Or  let  me  perish  loath'd  1  Come,  my  good 
lord, 
Creep  in  amongst  those  bushes :  Who  does  know 
But  that  the  gods  may  save  your  much-loved  breath? 

Phi.  Then  I  shall  die  for  grief,  if  not  for  this. 
That  I  have  wounded  thee.    What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

BeL  Shift  for  myself  well.    Peace !  I  hear  'em 
come.  [PHiLAsraa  ereept  into  a  bush. 

Within.  Follow,  follow,  follow !  that  way  they 
went. 

BeL  With  my  own  wounds  1*11  bloody  my  own 
sword. 
I  need  not  counterfeit  to  fall ;  Heaven  knows 
That  I  can  stand  no  longer. 

EnUr  Pbabamomd,  Diov,  CLaauioifT,  and  THBASunrB. 

Pha.  To  this  place  we  have  tracked  him  by  his 

Cle.  Yonder,  my  lord,  creeps  one  away,  [blood. 

Dion.  Stay,  sir  1  what  are  you  ? 

BeL  A  wretched'  creature  wounded  in  these 
woods 
By  beasts :  Relieve  me,  if  your  names  be  men. 
Or  I  shall  perish. 

Dion,  This  is  he,  my  lord, 
Upon  my  soul,  that  hurt  her :  "Hs  the  boy. 
That  wicked  boy,  that  served  her. 

Pha.  Oh,  thou  damn'd  in  thy  creation  I  What 
cause  could'st  thou  shape  to  hurt  the  princess  ? 

BeL  Then  I  am  betray'd. 

Dion,  Betrayed  I  no,  apprehended. 

BeL  I  confess, 
Urge  it  no  more,  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
I  set  upon  her,  and  did  take  my  aim. 
Her  death.    For  charity,  let  fidl  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
This  weary  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  I  wiU  know 
Who  hired  thee  to  tins  deed. 

BeL  Mine  own  revenge. 

Pha.  Revenge !  for  what  ? 

BeL  It  pleased  her  to  receive 
Me  as  her  page,  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebb'd, 
That  men  strid  o'er  them  careless,  she  did  shower 
Her  welcome  graces  on  me,  and  did  swell 
My  fortunes,  till  they  overflow'd  their  banks. 
Threatening  the  men  that  crost  'em ;  when  as  swift 
As  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  tum'd  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  had  bestow'd ;  leaving  me  worse 
And  more  contemn'd,  than  other  little  brooks. 
Because  I  had  been  great.    In  short,  I  knew 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  revenged. 

Pha.  If  tortures  can  be  found. 
Long  as  thy  natural  life,  resolve  to  feel 
The  utmost  rigour.      CPhii.iAstbb  ereepi  out  </a  btuh. 

CU»  Help  to  lead  him  hence. 

Phi.  Tom  back,  you  ravishers  of  innocence  I 
Know  ye  the  price  of  that  you  bear  away 
So  rudely  ? 


Pha,  Who's  that? 

Dim.  'Tis  the  Lord  Philaster. 

Phi.  'Tis  not  the  treasure  of  all  kings  in  one, 
The  wealth  of  Tagus,  nor  the  rocks  of  pearl 
That  pave  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  wei{;h  down 
That  virtue !  It  was  I  that  hurt  the  princess. 
Place  me,  some  god,  upon  a  Rramis, 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  discoarse  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him  I 

Pha.  How's  this? 

BeL  My  lord,  some  man 
Weary  of  life,  that  would  be  glad  to  die. 

P1U.  Leave  these  untimely  courtesies,  Bellario. 

Bd,  Alas,  he's  madl  Come,  will  you  lead  me 
on? 

Phi.  By  all  the  oaths  that  men  ought  most  to 
keep. 
And  gods  do  punish  most  when  men  do  break, 
He  touch'd  her  not. — Take  heed,  Bellario, 
How  thou  dost  drown  the  virtues  thou  hast  shown, 
With  peijury. — By  all  that's  good,  'twas  1 1 
You  Imow,  she  stood  betwixt  me  and  my  right. 

Pha.  Thy  own  tongue  be  thy  judge. 

Cle.  It  was  Philaster. 

Dion,  Is't  not  a  brave  boy  ? 
Well,  sirs,  I  fear  me,  we  were  all  deceived. 

Phi.  Have  I  no  friend  here  ? 

Dion.  Yes. 

Phi.  Then  shew  it: 
Some  good  body  lend  a  hand  to  draw  us  nearer. 
Would  yon  have  tears  shed  for  you  when  you 

die? 
Then  lay  me  gently  on  his  neck,  that  there 
I  may  weep  floods,  and  breathe  forth  my  spirit 
'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Lock'd  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  arm-fell  from  me :  This  had  been  a  ransom 
To  have  redeem'd  the  great  Augustus  Csesar, 
Had  he  been  taken.    You  hard-hearted  men. 
More  stony  than  these  mountains,  can  you  see 
Such  clear  pure  blood  drop,  and  not  cut  your 

flesh 
To  stop  his  life  ?  To  bind  whose  bitter  wounds. 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  with  their 

tears 
Bathe  'em. — Forgive  me,  thou  that  art  the  wealth 
Of  poor  Philaster ! 

Bnter  Kino,  AasTHvaA,  and  a  Guard. 

King,  Is  the  villain  ta'en  ? 

Pha,  Sir,  here  be  two  confess  the  deed ;  but  say 
It  was  Philaster? 

PhL  Question  it  no  more ;  it  was. 

King.  The  feUow,  that  did  fight  with  him,  wiU 
teU  us  that 

Are.  Ah  me  1  I  know  he  will. 

King.  Did  not  you  know  him  ? 

Are,  Sir,  if  it  was  he. 
He  was  disguised. 

Phi,  I  was  so. — Oh,  my  stars  1 
That  I  should  live  stilL 

King.  Thou  ambitious  fool ! 
Thou,  that  hast  laid  a  train  for  thy  own  life ! — 
Now  I  do  mean  to  do,  I'll  leave  to  talk. 
Bear  him  to  prison. 

Are.  Sir,  they  did  plot  together  to  take  hence 
This  harmless  life ;  should  it  pass  unrevenged, 
I  should  to  earth  go  weeping :  Grant  me,  then. 
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(By  all  the  love  a  father  bean  his  child) 
Their  ciutodiea,  and  that  I  may  appoint 
Their  tortures,  and  their  death. 

Dion.  Death  ?  Soft !  our  law  will  not  reach  that 
for  this  fault. 

King,  'Tis  granted ;  take  'em  to  you,  with  a 
C^uard. — 


Come,  princely  Fharamond,  thb  business  past. 
We  may  with  more  security  go  on 
To  your  intended  match. 

Cle.  I  pniy»  that  this  action  lose  not  Fhilaster 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Dion.  Fear  it  not ;  their  over-wise  heads  will 
think  it  but  a  trick.  lExeunt 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— Messina.  The  Court  ofihe  Palace. 
Enter  Dion,  Cuuuemojvt,  and  Tbrasilimb. 

Thra.  Has  the  king  sent  for  him  to  death  ? 

Dion.  Yes ;  but  the  king  must  know,  'tis  not  in 
his  power  to  war  with  Heaven. 

Cle.  We  linger  time ;  the  king  sent  for  Fhilas- 
ter and  the  headsman  an  hour  ago. 

Thra.  Are  all  his  wounds  well  ? 

Dion,  All;  they  were  but  scratches;  but  the 
loss  of  blood  made  him  faint. 

Cle.  We  dally,  gentlemen. 

Thra.  Away! 

Dion,  We'U  scuffle  hard,  before  he  perish. 

ISxeunt. 


SCENE  ll.-^The  Prieon. 
Enter  VKtukgrxh,  AncTHinA,  and  Bbluuuo. 

Are.  Nay,  dear  Fhilaster,  grieve  not;  we  are 
well. 

Bel.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear ;  we  are  won- 
drous well. 

Phi.  Oh,  Arethusa!  oh,  fiellariol 
Leave  to  be  kind : 

I  shall  be  shot  from  Heaven,  as  now  from  earth, 
If  you  continue  so.     I  am  a  man, 
False  to  a  pair  of  the  most  trusty  ones 
That  ever  earth  bore :  Can  it  bear  us  all  ? 
Forgive  and  leave  me  !  But  the  king  hath  sent 
To  caU  me  to  my  death  ;  Oh,  shew  it  me. 
And  then  forget  me !  And  for  thee,  my  boy, 
I  shall  deliver  words  will  mollify 
The  hearts  of  beasts,  to  spare  thy  innocence. 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  my  life  is  not  a  thing 
Worthy  your  noble  thoughts :  Tis  not  a  life ; 
Tis  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
Should  I  out-live  you,  I  should  then  outlive 
Virtue  and  honour ;  and,  when  that  day  comes, 
If  ever  I  shall  dose  these  eyes  but  once, 
May  1  live  spotted  for  my  peijury. 
And  waste  my  limbs  to  nothing ! 

Are.  And  I  (the  wofol'st  maid  that  ever  was. 
Forced  with  my  hands  to  bring  my  lord  to  deatb) 
Do,  by  the  honour  of  a  virgin  swear, 
To  tell  no  hours  beyond  it. 

Phi.  Make  me  not  hated  so. 

Are.  Come  from  this  prison,  all  joyfbl  to  our 
deaths. 

Phi.  Feople  will  tear  me,  when  they  find  ye  true 
To  such  a  wretch  as  I ;  I  shall  ^  loath'd. 
Eojoy  your  kingdoms  peaceably,  whilst  I 
For  ever  sleep  forgotten  with  my  faults  ! 
Every  just  servant,  every  maid  in  love, 
Will  have  a  piece  of  me,  if  ye  be  true. 

Are.  My,  dear  lord,  say  not  so. 

Bel.  Apiece  of  you? 
He  was  not  born  of  woman  that  can  cut 
It  and  look  on. 


Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you. 
For  my  heart  will  break  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

Are.  Why,  'tis  welL 

Bel.  Lament  no  more. 

Phi,  What  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  wrong'd  me  basely,  and  had  found 
Your  life  no  price,  compared  to  mine?    For  love. 
Deal  with  me  truly.  [sirs, 

Bel.  'Twas  mistaken,  sir. 

Phi.  Why.  if  it  were? 

Bel,  Then,  sir,  we  would  have  ask'dyou  pardon. 

Phi,  And  have  hope  to  enjoy  it  ? 

Are,  Enjov  it  ?  ay. 

Phi.  Would  you,  indeed  ?  Be  plain. 

Bel.  We  would,  my  lord. 

Phi,  Forgive  me,  then. 

Are.  So,  so. 

Bel.  *Tis  as  it  should  be  now. 

Phi.  Lead  to  my  death.  iExeunt. 


SCENE  III — A  State-room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King,  Dion,  Ci.«mK»NT,  and  TmuufiLiMB. 

King.  Gkntlemen,  who  saw  the  prince  ? 

Cle.  So  please  you,  sir,  he*s  gone  to  see  the  dty, 
And  the  new  platform,  with  some  gentlemen 
Attending  on  him. 

King,  Is  the  princess  ready 
To  bring  her  prisoner  out  ? 

Thra,  She  waits  your  grace. 

King,  Tell  her  we  stay. 

Dion,  King,  you  may  be  deceived  yet :    lAeide. 
The  head  you  aim  at,  cost  more  setting  on 
Than  to  be  lost  so  lightly.    If  it  must  off, 
Like  a  wild  overflow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A  golden  stack,  and  with  it  shakes  down  bridges, 
Cracks  the  strong  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable  roots 
Held  out  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thunders. 
And,  so  made  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and,  in  that  heat  of  pride, 
Charges  strong  towns,  towers,  castles,  palaces, 
And  lays  them  desolate ;  so  shall  thy  head, 
Thy  noble  head,  bury  the  lives  of  thousands, 
That  must  bleed  with  thee  like  a  sacrifice, 
In  thy  red  ruins. 

Enter  Pbilabtsii,  ARffmniiA,  and  Bcxxaeio  in  a  robe  and 

garland. 

King.  How  now  1  what  masque  is  this  ? 

Bel.  Right  royal  sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epithalamium  of  these  lovers, 
But,  having  lost  my  best  airs  with  my  fortunes. 
And  wanting  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
I  give  you  alL    These  two  fair  cedar  branches. 
The  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  they  grew 
Straitest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  layers,  and 
slept 
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Freefrom  the  Sirian  star,  and  the  fell  thunder-stroke, 
Free  from  the  donds, 

When  they  were  big  with  humour,  and  delivered, 
In  thousand  spouts,  their  issues  to  the  earth  : 
Oh,  there  was  none  but  silent  quiet  there ! 
Till  never-pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs, 
Base  under-brambles,  to  divorce  these  branches ; 
And  for  a  while  they  did  so ;  and  did  reign 
Oyer  the  mountain,  and  cloak  up  his  beauty 
With  brakes,  rude  thorns,  and  thistles,  till  the  sun 
Scorch*d  them,  even  to  the  roots,  and  dried  them 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  blown  again,     [there : 
That  made  these  branches  meet,  and  twine  together, 
Nerer  to  be  divided.    The  god,  that  sings 
His  holy  numbers  over  marriage-beds, 
Hath  kmt  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they  stand 
Your  children,  mighty  king ;  and  I  have  done. 

King,  How,  how  ? 

Are.  Sir,  if  you  love  it  in  plain  truth, 
(For  now  there  is  nomasquing  in't)  this  gentleman, 
The  prisoner  that  you  gave  me,  is  become 
My  keeper,  and  through  all  the  bitter  throes 
Your  jealousies  and  his  ill  fate  have  wrought  him, 
Thus  nobly  hath  he  struggled,  and  at  length 
Arrived  here  my  dear  husband. 

King.  Your  dear  husband  ! 
Call  in  the  captain  of  the  citadel ; 
There  you  shall  keep  your  wedding.     I'll  provide 
A  masque  shall  make  your  Hymen  turn  his  saffron 
Into  a  sullen  coat,  and  sing  sad  requiems 
To  your  departing  souls :  Blood  shall  put  out 
Your  torehes ;  and,  instead  of  gaudy  flowers 
About  your  wanton  necks,  an  axe  shall  hang 
Like  a  prodigious  meteor. 

Ready  to  crop  your  loves'  sweets.  Hear,  jre  gods  1 
From  this  time  do  I  shake  all  title  off 
Of  father  to  this  woman,  this  base  woman ; 
And  what  there  is  of  Tengeance,  in  a  lion 
Cast  among  dogs,  or  robb*d  of  his  dear  young. 
The  same,  enforced  mora  terrible,  more  mighty. 
Expect  from  me  I 

Are.  Sir,  by  that  little  life  I  hsTe  left  to  swear  by, 
There's  nothing  that  can  stir  me  Arom  myself. 
What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  without  repentance ; 
For  death  can  be  no  bugbear  unto  me, 
So  long  as  Pharamond  is  not  my  headsman,  [maid, 

Dion.  Sweet  peace  upon  thy  soul,  thou  worthy 
Whene'er  thou  djest  I  For  this  time  1*11  excuse  thee, 
Or  be  thy  prologue. 

Phi.  Sir,  let  me  speak  next ; 
And  let  my  dying  words  be  better  vrith  you 
Than  my  dull  living  actions.     If  you  aim 
At  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent, 
You  are  a  t3nwit  and  a  savage  monster ; 
Your  memory  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you. 
As  you  are,  living ;  all  your  better  deeds 
Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble ; 
No  chronicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your  own. 
But  for  the  shame  of  men.    No  monument 
(Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion)  shall  be  able 
To  cover  this  base  murder :  Make  it  rich 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  shining  jasper, 
like  the  Pyramides ;  lay  on  epitaphs, 
Such  as  miJie  great  men  gods ;  my  little  marble 
rrhat  only  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  ftmlts) 
Shall  far  out-shine  it.    And,  for  after  issues. 
Think  not  so  madly  of  the  heavenly  wisdoms, 
That  they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad  rage 
To  cut  off,  unlMS  it  be  some  snake,  or  something 
Yourself,  that  in  his  Mrth  shall  strangle  you.  [like 


Remember  my  &ther,  king !    There  was  a  fault, 
But  I  forgive  it.     Let  that  sin  persuade  you 
To  love  this  lady :  If  you  have  a  soul, 
Think,  save  her,  and  be  saved.    For  myself, 
I  have  so  long  expected  this  glad  hour. 
So  languish'd  under  you,  and  daily  wither'd. 
That,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  a  joy  to  die ; 
I  find  a  recreation  in't. 

Enter  a  Mesiengar. 

Mes.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

King,  Here. 

Mes.  Get  you  to  your  strength. 
And  rescue  the  prince  Pharamond  from  danger  : 
He's  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens. 
Fearing  the  lord  Philaster. 

Dion,  Oh,  brave  followers ! 
Mutiny,  my  fine  dear  countrymen,  mutiny  1 
Now,  my  brave  valiant  foremen,  shew  your  weapons 
In  honour  of  your  mistresses. 

Enter  another  BfesMUger. 

Met.  Arm,  arm,  arm ! 

King.  A  thousand  devils  take  *em  ! 

Dion.  A  thousand  blessings  on  *em ! 

Mee.  Arm,  oh,  king !  The  city  is  in  mutiny, 
Led  by  an  old  grey  ruffian,  who  comes  on 
In  rescue  of  the  lord  Philaster.  lExit 

King.  Away  to  th'  citadel :  I'll  see  them  safe. 
And  then  cope  with  these  burghers.  Let  the  guard 
And  all  the  gentlemen  give  strong  attendance. 

lExit  with  AaammA,  PriliAstbr,  Bsixabio,  guarded. 

Cle,  The  city  up  !  this  was  al>ove  our  wishes. 

Dion.  Ay,  and  the  marriage  too.  By  my  life, 
This  noble  lady  has  deceived  us  all. 
A  plague  upon  myself,  a  thousand  plagues, 
For  luiving  such  unworthy  thoughts  of  her  dear 

honour ! 
Oh,  I  could  beat  myself!   or,  do  you  beat  me. 
And  I'll  beat  you ;  for  we  had  all  one  thought. 

Cle.  No,  no,  'twill  but  lose  time. 

Dion.  You  say  true.  Are  your  swords  sharp  'f 
Well,  my  dear  countrymen,  What-ye-lack,  if  you 
continue,  and  fall  not  back  upon  the  first  broken 
shin,  I'll  have  you  chronicled  and  chronicled,  and 
cut  and  chronicled,  and  sung  in  all-to-be-praised 
sonnets,  and  graved  in  new  brave  ballads,  that  all 
tongues  shall  troule  you  in  emoula  utculorum,  my 
kind  can-carriers. 

Thra.  What  if  a  toy  take  'em  i'  th*  heels  now, 
and  they  run  all  away,  and  cry,  "  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost?" 

Dion.  Then  the  same  devil  take  the  foremost 
too,  and  souse  him  for  his  breakfast !  If  they  all 
prove  cowards,  my  curses  fly  amongst  them,  and  be 
speeding !  May  they  have  murrains  rain  to  keep  the 
gentlemen  at  home,  unbound  in  easy  frieze  I  May 
the  moths  branch  their  velvets,  and  their  silks  only 
be  worn  before  sore  eyes !  May  their  false  lights 
undo  'em,  and  discover  presses,  holes,  stains,  and 
oldness  in  their  stuffs,  and  make  them  shop-rid ! 
May  they  keep  whores  and  horses,  and  break  ;  and 
live  mewed  up  with  necks  of  beef  and  turnips ! 
May  they  have  many  children,  and  none  like  the 
father!  May  they  know  no  language  but  that 
gibberish  they  prattle  to  their  parcels ;  unless  it  be 
the  Gothic  Latin  they  write  m  their  bonds :  and 
may  they  write  that  false,  and  lose  their  debts ! 

Enter  the  Kaa. 
King.  Now  the  vengeance  of  all  the  gods  con- 
found them,  how  they  swarm  together !    What  a 
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hum  they  raise  I  Devils  choke  your  wild  throats  \ 
If  a  man  had  need  to  use  their  valours,  he  must 
pay  a  brokage  for  it,  and  then  bring  'em  on,  and 
they  will  fight  like  sheep.  'Tis  Philaster,  none  but 
Philaster,  must  allay  this  heat :  They  will  not  hear 
me  speak,  but  fling  dirt  at  me,  and  call  me  tyrant. 
Oh,  run,  dear  friend,  and  bring  the  lord  Philaster ; 
Speak  him  fair ;  call  him  prince ;  do  him  all  the 
courtesy  yon  can ;  commend  me  to  him !  Oh,  my 
wits,  my  wits  !  iSxU  Clcrkmont. 

Dion,  Oh,  my  brave  countrymen !  as  I  live,  I 
will  not  buy  a  pin  out  of  your  indls  for  this  :  Nay, 
you  shall  cozen  me,  and  I'll  thank  you ;  and  send 
3rou  brawn  and  bacon,  and  soil  you  every  long  vaca- 
tion a  brace  of  foremen,  that  at  Michaelmas  shall 
come  up  fat  and  kicking. 

King.  What  they  will  do  with  this  poor  prince 
the  gods  know,  and  I  fear. 

Dion,  Why,  sir,  they'll  flea  him,  and  make 
church-buckets  on*8  skin,  to  ouench  rebellion ; 
then  dap  a  rivet  in's  sconce,  and  hang  him  up  for 
a  sign. 

Enter  Ci.xrbmont  ttitk  Prila8tk]i. 

Kinff,  Oh,  worthy  sir,  forgive  me  !  Do  not  make 
Your  miseries  and  my  faults  meet  together, 
To  bring  a  greater  duiger.    Be  yourself. 
Still  sound  amongst  diseases.   I  have  wronged  you, 
And  though  I  find  it  last,  and  beaten  to  it, 
Let  flrat  your  goodness  know  it.  Cahn  the  people, 
And  be  what  you  were  born  to :  Take  your  love, 
And  with  her  my  repentance,  and  my  wishes. 
And  all  my  prayers.  By  the  gods,  my  heart  speaks 
And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  perform'd,  [this ; 
May  I  be  struck  with  thunder ! 

Phi,  Mighty  sir, 
I  wiU  not  do  your  greatness  so  much  wrong, 
As  not  to  make  your  word  truth.  Free  the  princess, 
And  the  poor  boy,  and  let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  mad  sea-breach ;  which  I'll  either  turn, 
Or  perish  with  it. 

King,  Let  your  own  word  free  them. 

Fhi.  Then  thus  I  take  my  leave,  kissing  your 
hand, 
And  hanging  on  your  royal  word.    Be  kingly. 
And  be  not  moved,  sir :  I  shall  bring  your  peace. 
Or  never  bring  msrself  back. 

King.  All  the  gods  go  with  thee !  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— -4  Street. 

Enter  an  old  Captain  and  CitlMna,  vritk  Pbahauond. 

Cap,  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let  us  fall  on! 
Let  our  caps  swarm,  my  boys,  and  your  nimble 

tongues 
Forget  your  mother-gibberish,  of  what  do  yon  lack. 
And  set  your  mouths  up,  children,  till  your  palates 
Pall  frighted,  half  a  fathom  psst  the  cure 
Of  bay-salt  and  gross  pepper.    And  then  cry 
PhUaster,  brave  Phihister  1  Let  Philaster 
Be  deeper  in  request,  my  ding-dongs, 
My  pain  of  dear  indentures,  kings  of  clubs. 
Than  your  cold  water  cambtets,  or  your  paintings 
Spotted  with  copper.     Let  not  your  hasty  silks. 
Or  your  branch  d  cloth  of  bodkin,  or  your  tissues. 
Dearly  beloved  of  spiced  cake  and  custard. 
Your  Robinhoods,  Scarlets  and  Johns,  tie  your  af- 
fections 
In  darkness  to  your  shops.    No,  dainty  ducken,' 
Up  with  your  three-pUed  spirits,  your  wrought 
vaioun: 


And  let  your  uncut  choler  make  the  king  feel 
The  measure  of  your  mightiness.     Philaster  1 
Cry,  my  rose-nobles,  cry. 

All,  Philaster!  PhUaster! 

Cap,  How  do  you  like  this,  my  lord  prince  ? 
These  are  mad  boys,  I  tell  you  ;  these  are  things 
That  will  not  strike  their  top-saib  to  a  foist ; 
And  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosy, 
Hull  and  cry  cockles. 

Pha.  Why,  you  rude  slave,  do  you  know  what 
you  do  ? 

Cap.  My  pretty  prince  of  puppets,  we  do  know ; 
And  give  your  greatness  warning,  that  you  talk 
No  more  such  bug-words,  or  that  soldered  crown 
Shall  be  scratch'd  with  a  musqnet.    Dear  prince 

Pippin, 
Down  with  your  noble  blood ;  or,  as  I  live, 
I'll  have  you  coddled. — Let  him  loose,  my  spirits ! 
Make  us  a  round  ring  with  your  bills,  my  Hectora, 
And  let  us  see  what  this  trim  man  dares  do. 
Now,  sir,  have  at  you  I    Here  I  lie, 
And  with  this  swashing  blow  (do  you  sweat,  prince?) 
I  could  hulk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross- 

Like  a  hare  at  a  poulter's,  and  do  this  with  this 
wiper. 
Pha.  You  will  not  see  me  murder'd,  wicked 
rillaios? 

1  Cit.  Yes,  indeed,  will  we,  sir :    We  have  not 

seen  one  for  a  great  while. 
Cap.  He  would  have  weapons,  would  he  ? 
Give  him  a  broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with  your 

pikes ; 
Branch  me  his  skin  in  flowen  like  a  sattin, 
And  between  every  flower  a  mortal  cut. 
Your  royalty  shall  ravel !  Jag  him,  gentlemen : 
I'll  have  himcnt  to  the  kell,  then  down  the  seams. 
Oh,  for  a  whip  to  make  him  galloon-laces ! 
I'll  have  a  coach-whip. 
Pha.  Oh,  spare  me,  gentlemen  I 
Cap,  Hold,  hold ; 
The  man  begins  to  fear,  and  know  himself ; 
He  shall  for  this  time  only  be  seel'd  up. 
With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  he  may  only 
See  Heaven,  and  think  whither  he's  going.    Nay, 
My  beyond-sea  sir,  we  will  prodaim  you :    You 

would  be  king ! 
Thou  tender  heir-apparent  to  a  chnreh.ale, 
Thou  slight  prince  of  single  sarcenet ; 
Thou  royal  ring-tail,  fit  to  fly  at  nothing 
But  poor  men's  poultry,  and  have  every  boy 
Beat  thee  from  that  too  with  his  bread  and  butter  I 
Pha.  Gods  keep  me  from  these  hell-hounds ! 

2  CU,  ShaU's  geld  him,  captain .' 

Cap,  No,  you  shall  spare  his  dowcets,  my  dear 
donsels ; 
As  you  respect  the  ladies,  let  them  flourish : 
The  curses  of  a  longing  woman  kill 
As  speedy  as  a  plague,  boys. 

1  Cit.  ril  have  a  leg,  that's  certain. 

2  Cit,  I'll  have  an  arm. 

3  Cit.  I'll  have  his  nose,  and  at  mine  own  charge 
A  college,  and  clap  it  upon  the  gate.  [build 

4  Cit,  I'll  have  his  little  gut  to  string  a  kit  with ; 
For,  certainly,  a  royal  gut  will  sound  like  silver. 

Pha,  'Would  they  were  in  thy  belly,  and  I  past 
My  pain  once ! 

5  Cit.  Good  captain,  let  me  have  his  liver  to  feed 

ferrets. 
Cap.  Who  will  have  parcels  else  ?  speak. 


so 
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Your  worth  and  Tirtne ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  praised  ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  bnt  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found ;  till  sitting  in  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  as  fast. 
As  I  had  puff 'd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath  :  Then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.     Never  was  a  man, 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.     I  did  hear  you  talk. 
Far  above  singing !  After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 
What  stirr*d  it  so :  Alas !  I  found  it  love ; 
Yet  hr  from  lust ;  for  could  I  but  have  lived 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and,  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  yon :  and  understanding  well, 
That  when  1  made  discovery  of  my  sex, 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow, 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 
Could  call  tc^ther,  never  to  be  known. 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  eyes, 
For  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you :  Then  sat  I  by  the  fount. 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 
King,  Search  out  a  match 
Within  our  kingdom,' where  and  when  thou  wilt, 
And  I  will  pay  uiy  dowry ;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  him. 


Bel,  Never,  sir,  will  I 
Marry  ;  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess. 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her^ 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Are,  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  lady 
Dressed  like  a  page  to  serve  you ;  nor  will  I 
Suspect  her  living  here. — Come,  live  with  me ; 
Live  free  as  I  do.     She  that  loves  my  lord, 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her ! 

Phi.  I  grieve  such  virtues  should  be  laid  in  earth 
Without  an  heir.     Hear  me,  my  royal  father : 
Wrong  not  the  freedom  of  our  souls  so  much. 
To  think  to  take  revenge  of  that  base  woman ; 
Her  malice  cannot  hart  us.     Set  her  free 
As  she  was  bom,  saving  from  shame  and  sin. 

King.  Set  her  at  liberty ;  but  leave  the  court ; 
This  is  no  place  for  such !    You,  Pharamondy. 
Shall  have  free  passage,  and  a  conduct  home 
Worthy  so  great  a  prince. — When  you  come  there, 
Remember,  'twas  your  faults  that  lost  yon  her. 
And  not  my  purposed  will. 

Pha,  I  do  confess, 
Renowned  sir. 

King.  Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.     Enjoy, 
Philaster, 
This  kingdom,  which  is  yours,  and  alter  me 
Whatever  I  call  mine.     My  blessing  on  you ! 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage-joys. 
That  you  may  grow  yourselves  over  aU  lands, 
And  Uve  to  see  your  plenteous  branches  spring 
Wherever  there  is  sun !     Let  princes  learn 
By  this,  to  rule  the  passions  of  their  blood, 
For  what  Heaven  wills  can  never  be  withstood. 
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SCENE  I. — The  Camp  of  Arbaces^  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Armenia. 

Enter  MAHDomus  and  Brssob. 

Mar,  Bessus,  the  king  has  made  a  fair  hand 
on't ;  he  has  ended  the  wars  at  a  blow.  'Would 
my  sword  had  a  close  basket  hilt,  to  hold  wine, 
and  the  blade  wonld  make  knives ;  for  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking. 

BeM.  We,  that  are  commanders,  shall  do  well 
enough. 

Mar.  'Faith,  Bessus,  snch  commanders  as  thou 
may :  I  had  as  Here  set  thee  perdue  for  a  pudding 
i*  th'  dark,  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bes.  I  lore  these  jests  exceedingly. 

Mar,  I  think  thou  lov'st  'em  letter  than  quar- 
relling, Bessus ;  I'll  say  so  much  in  thy  behalf. 
And  yet  thon'rt  yaliant  enough  upon  a  retreat :  I 
think  thou  would'st  kiU  any  man  that  stopp*d 
thee,  an  thou  couldst. 

Bes.  But  was  not  this  a  brave  combat,  Mardo- 
nius? 

Mar,  Why,  didst  thou  see  it  ? 

Bet.  You  stood  with  me. 

Mar,  I  did  so ;  but  methought  thou  winkM'st 
every  blow  they  strake. 

Beg.  WelU  I  believe  there  are  hfttti>r  gnlHiewi 
than  1,  t^t  neverlSw  two  ponggs  fight  in  lists/ 

ar,  jSf  my  troth,  I  think  so  too,  bessus ;  many 
a  thousand :  But,  certainly,  all  that  are  worse  than 
thou  have  seen  as  much. 

Bee.  'Twas  bravely  done  of  our  king. 

Mar.  Yes,  if  he  had  not  ended  the  wars.  I'm 
glad  thou  dar'st  talk  of  such  dangerous  businesses. 

Be$.  To  take  a  prince  prisoner  in  the  heart  of 
his  own  country,  m  single  cOlBbaC  1  "* 

.oo3  cruddles 


ly  Diooa  cruaoies  at  this !  I 
think  thou  couldst  be  contented  to  be  beaten  i'  this 
passion. 

Bet.  Shall  I  tell  yon  truly  ? 
Mar.  Ay. 

e  9 


Bes,  I  could  willingly  venture  for  it. 

Mar.  Hum  1  no  venture  neither,  good  Bessus. 

Bes.  Let  roe  not  live,  if  1  do  not  think  it  is  a 
braver  piece  of  service  than  th&t  I'm  so  famed  for. 

Mar.  Why,  art  thou  famed  for  any  valour  ? 

Bes.  I  famed  ?  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Mar.  I  am  very  heartily  glad  on*t :  I  have  been 
with  thee  ever  since  tiiou  cam'st  to  the  wars,  and 
this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I  heard  on*t.  Pr'y- 
thee,  who  fames  thee  ? 

Bes.  TTiie  Christian  world. 

Mar:  'Xis  heathenishly  done  of  'em ;  in  my  con- 
science, thou  deserv'st  it  not. 

Bes,  I  ha'  done  good  service. 

Mar,  I  do  not  know  how  thou  may'st  wait  of 
a  man  in's  chamber,  or  thy  agility  in  shifting  a 
trencher ;  but  otherwise  no  service,  good  Bessus. 

Bes.  You  saw  me  do  the  service  yourself. 

Mar.  Not  so  hasty,  sweet  Bessus !  Where  was 
it  ?  is  the  place  vanish'd  ? 

Bes.  At  Bessus'  Desperate  Redemption, 

Mar.  At  Bessus'  Desperate  Redemption !  where's 
that? 

Bes.  There,  where  I  redeem'd  the  day;  the 
place  bears  my  name. 

Mar.  Pr*y&ee  who  christened  it  ? 

Bes.  The  soldier. 

Mar.  If  I  were  not  a  very  merrily  disposed 
man,  what  would  become  of  thee  ?  One  tiiat  had 
but  a  grain  of  choler  in  the  whole  composition  of 
his  body,  would  send  thee  of  an  errand  to  the 
worms,  for  putting  thy  name  upon  that  field :  Did 
not  I  beat  thee  there,  i'  th'  head  o*  th'  troops, 
with  a  truncheon,  because  thou  wouldst  needs  run 
away  with  thy  company,  when  we  should  charge 
the  enemy  ? 

Bes.  True ;  but  I  did  not  run. 

Mar.  Right,  Bessus :  1  beat  thee  out  on't. 

Bes.  But  came  not  I  up  when  the  day  was  gone, 
and  redeem'd  all  ? 

Mar7Thovi  knowest,  and  so  do  I,  thou  meant'st 
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to  fly,  and  thy  fear  making  thee  mistake,  thou 
ran' at  upon  the  enemy ;  and  a  hot  charge  thou 
gavest ;  as,  I'll  do  thee  right,  thou  art  furious  in 
running  away ;  and,  I  think,  we  owe  thy  fear  for 
our  victory.  If  I  were  the  king,  and  were  sure 
thou  wouldst  mistake  always,  and  run  away  upon 
the  enemy,  thou  shouldst  be  general,  by  this  light. 

Bet.  You'll  never  leave  this  till  I  fall  foul. 

Mar.  No  more  such  words,  dear  Bessus;  for 
though  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward,  and 
therefore  durst  never  strike  thee,  yet  if  thou  pro- 
ceed'st,  I  will  allow  thee  valiant,  and  beat  thee. 

Bet,  Come,  our  king*8  a  brave  fellow. 

Mar.  He  is  so,  Bessus ;  I  wonder  how  thou 
com'st  to  know  it.  But,  if  thou  wert  a  man  of 
understanding,  I  would  tell  thee,  he  is  vain-glo- 
rious  and  humble,  and  angry  and  patient,  and 
merry  and  dull,  and  joyful  and  sorrowful,  in  ex- 
tremities, in  an  hour.  Do  not  think  me  thy  friend, 
for  this ;  for  if  I  cared  who  knew  it,  thou  shouldst 
not  hear  it,  Bessus.  Here  he  is,  with  the  prey  in 
his  foot. 

Enter  Arbacjbs,  Tioram cs,  two  Gentlemen,  and 
Attendftnts. 

Arb,  Thy  sadness,  brave  Tigranes,  takes  away 
From  my  full  victory  :  Am  I  become 
Of  so  small  fame,  that  any  man  should  grieve 
When  I  o'ercome  him  ?  They  that  placed  me  here, 
Intended  it  an  honour,  large  enough 
For  the  most  valiant  living,  but  to  dare 
Oppose  me  single,  though  he  lost  Uie  day. 
What  should  afflict  you  ?  Yo^  are  as  free  as  I. 
To  be  my  priapny,  jg  to  biemore  ftj 
Than  you  were  formerly.     Ana  never  think. 
The  UAh,  I  hdd  w(SFCEy  to  combat  me, 
Shall  be  used  servilely.    TTiy  ransom  is. 
To  take  m?  only  sister  to  tliy  wife ;       ' 

for  she  is 


_on 

A  heavy  one, 


granes ; 
A  lady,  that  the  neighbour  princes  send 
Blanks  to  fetch  home.     I  have  been  too  unkind 
To  her,  Tigranes  :  She,  but  nine  years  old, 
I  left  her,  and  ne'er  saw  her  since  :  Your  wan 
Have  held  me  long,  and  taught  me,  though  a  youth, 
The  way  to  victory.     She  was  a  pretty  child ; 
Then,  I  was  little  better ;  but  now  fame 
Cries  loudly  on  her,  and. my  messengers 
Make  me  believe  she  is  a  miracle. 
She'll  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke 
But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes. 

Tigr,  Is  it  the  course  of 
Iberia  to  use  her  prisoners  thus  ? 
Had  fortune  thrown  my  name  above  Arbaces', 
I  should  not  thus  have  talked  ;  for  in  Armenia, 
We  hold  it  base.    You  should   have  kept  your 

temper 
Till  you  saw  home  again,  where  *tis  the  fashion, 
Perhaps,  to  brag. 

Arb.  Be  you  my  witness,  earth. 
Need  I  to  brag  ?  Doth  not  this  captive  prince 
Speak  me  sufficiently,  and  all  the  acts 
That  I  have  wrought  upon  his  suffering  land  ? 
Should  I  then  l^ast?    Where  lies  that  foot  of 

ground, 
Within  his  whole  realm,  that  I  have  not  past, 
Fighting  and  conquering :  Far  then  from  me 
Be  ostentation.     I  could  tell  the  world« 
How  I  have  laid  his  kingdom  desolate. 
By  this  sole  arm,  propp  d  by  divinity ; 
Stript  him  out  of  his  glories ;  and  have  sent 
The  pride  of  all  his  youth  to  people  graves ; 


And  made  his  virgins  languish  for  their  lovea ; 
If  I  would  brag.     Should  I,  that  have  the  power 
To  teach  the  neighbour  world  humility. 
Mix  with  vain-glory  ? 

Mar,  Indeed,  this  is  none  I  {Atide, 

Arb,  Tigranes,  no ;  did  1  but  take  delight 
To  stretch  my  deeds  as  others  do,  on  words, 
I  could  amaze  my  hearers. 

Mar,  So  you  do.  lAgide. 

Arb,  But  he  shall  wrong  his  and  my  modesty. 
That  thinks  me  apt  to  boast :  After  an  act 
Fit  for  a  god  to  do  upon  his  foe, 
A  little  glory  in  a  soldier's  mouth 
Is  well-becoming ;  be  it  far  from  vain. 

Mar,  'Tis  pity,  that  valour  should  be  thus  drunk. 

lAside 

Arb,  I  offer  you  my  sister,  and  you  answer, 
I  do  insillC :  A  lady  mat  ho'  ittll, 


y  Tnat 
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iMor^reasure,  nor  iHy  crown,  could  purchase  thee 
Bfifthaf  ihouTouglit'st  with' me'. 

Tigf,  Though  this  be  worse 
Than  that  you  spoke  before,  it  strikes  not  me  ; 
But,  that  you  think  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me. 
I  would  give  worlds  for  ransoms,  were  they  mine. 
Rather  than  have  her. 

Arb,  See,  if  I  insult. 
That  am  the  conqueror,  and  for  a  ransom 
Offer  rich  treasure  to  the  conquered. 
Which  he  refuses,  and  I  bear  his  scorn ! 
It  cannot  be  self-flattery  to  say. 
The  daughters  of  your  country,  set  by  her. 
Would  see  their  shame,  run  home,  and  blush  to 
At  their  own  foulness.  Yet  she  is  not  fair,    [deat'a 
Nor  beautiful ;  those  words  express  her  not : 
They  say,  her  looks  have  something  excellent, 
That  wants  a  name  yet    Were  she  odious. 
Her  birth  deserves  the  empire  of  the  world : 
Sjster  to  such  a  brother ;  that  hath  ta*en 
Victory  prisoner,  and  throughout  the  earth 
Carries  her  bound,  and  should  he  let  her  loose. 
She  durst  not  leave  him.    ^atpre  did  her^WQUig 
To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cEitJUv 
Afld  fflak6  no' man  wormy  for  het-to  tsks, 
BuVme,  that  am  too  near  her ;  and  as  strangely 
iShedidfbr'mfi'*'  ^ut  you  will  think  I  brag. 

Jifar,  I  do,  I'U  be  sworn.    Thy  valour  and  thy 

J»assions  severed,  would  have  made  two  excellent 
iellows  in  their  kinds.  I  know  not,  whether  I 
should  be  sorry  thou  art  so  valiant,  or  so  passion- 
ate :  'Would  one  of  'em  were  away !  lAtide. 

Tiffr.  Do  I  refuse  her,  that  I  doubt  her  worth  ?    |-— 
Were  she  as  virtuous  as  she  would  be  thought ;      n 
So  perfect,  that  no  one  of  her  own  sex 
Could  find  a  want  she  had ;  so  tempting  fair. 
That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damning  souls ; 
I  would  pay  any  ransom,  twenty  lives. 
Rather  than  meet  her  married  in  my  bed. 
Perhaps,  I  have  a  love,  where  I  have  fix*d 
Mine  eyes,  not  to  be  moved,  and  she  on  me ; 
I  am  not  fickle. 

Arb,  Is  that  all  the  cause  ? 
Think  you,  you  can  so  knit  yourself  in  love 
To  any  other,  that  her  searching  sight 
Cannot  dissolve  it?  So,  before  you  tried, 
You  thought  yourself  a  match  fur  me  in  fight* 
Trust  me,  Tigranes,  she  can  do  as  much 
In  peace,  as  I  in  war ;  she'll  conquer  too. 
You  shall  see,  if  you  have  the  power  to  stand 
The  force  of  her  swift  looks.  If  you  dislike. 
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I'll  send  you  home  with  love,  and  name  yonr 

ransom 
Some  other  way ;  bnt  if  she  be  your  choice. 
She  frees  you.    To  Iberia  you  must. 

Tigr,  Sir,  I  have  leam'd  a  prisoner's  sufferance, 
And  will  obey.     But  ipve  me  leave  to  talk 
In  private  with  some  friends  before  I  go. 

Art.  Some  do  await  him  forth,  and  see  him  safe ; 
But  let  him  freely  send  for  whom  he  please. 
And  none  dare  to  disturb  his  conference  ; 
I  will  not  have  him  know  what  bondage  is. 
Till  he  be  firee  from  me. 

lExit  TiORANM  with  Atteodants. 

This  prince,  Mardonius, 
Is  full  of  wisdom,  valour,  all  the  graces 
Man  can  receive. 

Mar.  And  yet  you  conquered  him. 

Arb,  And  yet  I  conquer'd  him,  and  could  have 
done, 
Hadst  thou  joined  with  him,  though  thy  name  in 

arms 
Be  great.    Must  all  men,  that  are  virtuous, 
Think  suddenly  to  match  themselves  with  me  ? 
I  conquered  him,  and  bravely ;  did  I  not  ? 

Bes.  An  please  your  majesty,  I  was  afraid  at  first  — 

Mar.  When  wert  thou  other? 

Arb.  Of  what? 

Bes.  That  you  would  not  have  spied  your  best 
advantages ;  for  your  majesty,  in  my  opinion,  lay 
too  high ;  methinks,  under  favour,  you  should  have 
lain  thus. 

Mar.  Like  a  tailor  at  a  wake. 

Bet.  And  then,  ift  please  your  majesty  to  re- 
member, at  one  time  by  my  troth,  I  wish'd 
myself  wi*  you. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  thou  wouldst  ha'  stunk  'em 
both  out  o'  th*  lists. 

Arb.  What  to  do? 

Be*.  To  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of  an  occa- 
sion :  ydu  lay  thus,  and  Tigranes  falsified  a  blow 
at  your  leg,  which  you,  by  doing  thus,  avoided ; 
but,  if  you  had  whipped  up  your  leg  thus,  and 
reach 'd  him  on  the  ear,  you  had  made  the  blood- 
royal  run  about  his  head. 

Mar,  What   country  fence-school  didst  thou 
learn  that  at  ? 

Arb,  Puff !  did  not  I  take  him  nobly? 

Mar.  Why,  yon  did,  and  yuu  have  talk*d  enough 

Arb.  Talk  enough!  [on*t 

Will  you  confine  my  words  ?  By  Heav*n  and  earth, 
I  were  much  better  be  a  king  of  beasts 
Than  such  a  people  I    If  I  had  not  patience 
Above  a  god,  I  should  be  call'd  a  tyrant, 
Throi^hout  the  world  I    They  will  offend  to  death 
Each  minute :  Let  me  hear  thee  speak  again, 
And  thou  art  earth  again.     Why,  this  is  like 
Tigranes'  speech,  that  needs  would  say  I  bragg'd.— 
Bmsus,  he  said,  I  bragg'd. 

Bes,  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Arb,  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 
By  all  the  worki,  Tm  grown  ridiculous 
To  my  own  subjects.    Tie  me  to  a  chair. 
And  jest  at  me  I     But  I  shall  make  a  start. 
And  punish  some,  that  others  may  take  heed 
How  they  are  haughty.  Who  will  answer  me  ? 
He  said  I  boasted :  speak,  Mardonius, 
Did  I  >— He  will  not  answer.    Oh,  my  temper ! 
I  give  yon  thanks  above,  that  taught  my  heart 
Patience ;  I  can  endure  his  silence  ?  What,  will  none 
Vouchsafe  to  give  me  audience  ?    Am  I  grown 


To  such  a  poor  respect?  or  do  you  mean 

To  break  my  wind  ?  Speak,  spesk,  some  one  of  yon. 

Or  else,  by  Heaven 

1  Gent.  So  please  your 

Arb.  Monstrous ! 
I  cannot  be  heard  out ;  they  cut  me  off, 
As  if  1  were  too  saucy.     I  will  live 
In  woods,  and  talk  to  trees ;  they  will  allow  me 
To  end  what  I  begin.    The  meanest  subject 
Can  find  a  freedom  to  discharge  his  soul, 
And  not  I.     Now  it  is  a  time  to  speak  ; 
I  hearken. 

1  Gent.  May  it  please 
Arb.  I  mean  not  you ; 

Did  not  I  stop  you  once  ?  But  I  am  grown 
To  balk !  But  1  desire  let  another  speak. 

2  Gent.  I  hope  your  majesty 

Arb,  Thou  draw'st  thy  words. 

That  I  must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants  :  Throw  your  words  away 
Quick,  and  to  purpose ;  I  have  told  you  this. 

Bea.  An*t  please  your  majesty 

Arb.  Wilt  thou  devour  me?    This  is    such  a 
rudeness 
As  yet  you  never  shew'd  me :  And  I  want 
Power  to  command  ye ;  else,  Mardonius 
Would  speak  at  my  request.     Were  you  my  king, 
I  would  have  answer'd  at  your  word,  Mardonius, 
I  pray  you  speak,  and  truly,  did  I  boast  ? 

Mar.  Tmth  will  offend  you. 

Arb.  You  take  all  great  care  what  will  offend  me, 
When  you  dare  to  utter  such  things  as  these. 

Mar.  You  told  Tigranes,  you  bad  won  his  land 
With  that  sole  arm,  propp'd  by  divinity: 
Was  not  that  bragging,  and  a  wrong  to  us 
That  daily  ventured  lives  ? 

Arb.  6,  that  thy  name 
Were  great  as  mine !  'would  I  had  paid  my  wealth 
It  were  as  great,  as  I  might  combat  thee ! 
I  would,  through  all  the  regions  habitable. 
Search  thee,  and,  having  found  thee,  with  my  sword 
Drive  thee  about  the  world,  'till  I  had  met 
Some  place  that  yet  man's  curiosity 
Hath  miss'd  of :  There,  there  would  I  strike  thee 
Forgotten  of  mankind,  such  funeral  rites      [dead : 
As  beasts  would  give  thee,  thou  shouldst  have. 

Bes.  The  king  rages  extremely :  shall  we  slink 
He*ll  strike  us.  [away  ? 

2  Gent.  Content. 

Arb.  There  I  would  make  you  know,  'twas  this 
sole  arm* 
I  grant,  you  were  my  instruments,  and  did 
As  I  commanded  you ;  but  'twas  this  arm 
Moved  you  like  wheels ;  it  moved  you  as  it  pleased. 
Wliither  slip  you  now  ?  What,  are  you  too  good 
To  wait  on  me  ?  I  had  need  have  temper, 
That  rule  such  people  :  I  have  nothing  left 
At  my  own  choice  1    1  would  I  might  be  private : 
Mean  men  enjoy  themselves ;  but  'tis  our  curse 
To  have  a  tumult,  that,  out  of  their  loves. 
Will  wait  on  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Go,  get  you  gone !  Why,  here  they  stand  like  death : 
My  words  move  nothing. 

1  Gent*  Must  we  go? 

Bes,  I  know  not. 

Arb.  I  pray  you,  leave  me,  sirs.    I'm  proud  of 

That  you  will  be  entreated  from  my  sight,      [this. 

lExeunt  ail  bnt  Aiuacks  and  MAROoit rvs. 

Why,  now  they  leave  me  all.    Mardonius  1 
Mar,  Sic. 
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Arh.  Will  you  leave  me  quite  alone  '  Methinks, 
Civility  should  teach  you  more  than  this. 
If  1  were  but  your  ftiend.     Stay  here,  and  wait. 

Mar,  Sir,  shall  I  speak  ? 

Arb.  Why,  you  would  now  think  much 
To  be  denied ;  but  I  can  scarce  intreat 
What  I  would  have.     Do,  speak. 

Mar,  But  will  you  hear  me  out  ? 

Arb,  With  me  you  article,  to  talk  thus :  Well, 
I  will  hear  you  out. 

Mar.  \_Kneelt.']  Sir,  that  I  have  ever  loved  you, 
my  sword  hath  spoken  for  me ;  that  I  do,  if  it  be 
doubted,  I  dare  call  an  oath,  a  great  one,  to  my 
witness ;  and  were  you  not  my  king,  from  amongst 
men  I  ^ould  have  chose  you  out,  to  love  above 
the  rest :  Nor  can  this  challenge  thanks ;  for  my 
own  sake  I  should  have  doted,  because  1  would 
have  foved  the  most  deserving  man ;  for  so  you  are. 

Arb,  Alas,  Mardonius,  rise !  you  shall  not  kneel : 
We  all  are  soldiers,  and  all  venture  lives  ; 
And  where  there  is  no  difference  in  men's  worths, 
Titles  are  jests.     Who  can  outvalue  thee  ? 
Mardonius,  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  hast  wrong ; 
Thy  love  is  not  rewarded ;  but,  believe 
It  shall  be  better.    More  than  friend  in  arms. 
My  father,  and  my  tutor,  good  Mardonius  I 

Mar,  Sir,  you  did  promise  you  would  hear  me 
out. 

Arb,  And  so  I  will :  Speak  freely,  for  from  thee 
Nothing  can  come,  but  worthy  things  and  true. 

Mar,  Though  you  have  all  this  worth,  you  hold 
some  qualities  that  do  eclipse  your  virtues. 

Arb,  Eclipse  my  virtues  ? 

Mar,  Yes  ;  your  passions  ;  whidi  are  so  mani- 
fold, that  they  appear  even  in  this  :  When  I  com- 
mend you,  you  hug  me  for  that  truth ;  when  I 
speak  your  faults,  you  make  a  start,  and  fly  the 
hearing:  But 

Arb,  When  you  commend  me?     Oh,   that  I 
should  live 
To  need  such  commendations !  If  my  deeds 
Blew  not  my  praise  themselves  about  the  earth, 
I  were  most  wretched !  Spare  your  idle  praise  : 
If  thou  didst  mean  to  flatter,  and  shouldst  uttter 
Words  in  my  praise,  that  thou  thought'st  impu- 
dence. 
My  deeds  should  make  'em  modest.    When  you 

praise, 
I  hug  you  ?  'Tis  so  false,  that,  wert  thou  worthy, 
Thou  ahotddst  receive  a  death,  a  glorious  death, 
From  me  !  But  thou  shalt  understand  thy  lyes ; 
For  shouldst  thou  praise  me  into  Heaven,  and 

there 
Leave  me  inthroned,  I  would  despise  thee  though 
.  As  much  as  now,  which  is  as  much  aa  dust. 
Because  1  see  thy  envy. 

Mar.  However  you  will  use  me  after,  yet,  for 
your  own  promise  sake,  hear  me  the  rest. 

Arb,  I  will,  and  after  call  unto  the  winds ; 
For  they  shall  lend  as  large  an  ear  as  I 
To  what  you  utter.     Speak  I 

Mar,  Would  you  but  leave  these  hasty  tempers, 
which  I  do  not  say  take  from  you  all  your  worths, 
but  darken  'em,  then  you  will  shine  indeed. 

Arb,  Well. 

Mar,  Yet  I  would  have  you  keep  some  passions, 
lest  men  should  take  you  for  a  god,  your  virtues 
are  such. 

Arb,  Why,  now  you  flatter. 

Mar,  I  never  understood  the  word.    Were  you 


no  king,  and  free  from  tiiese  wild  moods,  should  1 
chuse  a  companion  for  wit  and  pleasure,  it  should 
be  you ;  or  for  honesty  to  interchange  my  bosom 
with,  it  should  be  you ;  or  wisdom  to  give  me 
counsel,  I  would  pick  out  you ;  or  valour  to  defend 
my  reputation,  still  I  would  find  you  out ;  for  you 
are  fit  to  fight  for  all  the  world,  if  it  could  come 
in  question.  Now  I  have  spoke:  Consider  to 
youraelf;  find  out  a  use;  if  so,  then  what  shall 
fall  to  me  is  not  material. 

Arb.  Is  not  material  ?  more  than  ten  such  lives 
As  mine,  Mardonius !  It  was  nobly  said  ; 
Thou  hast  spoke  truth,  and  boldly  such  a  truth 
As  mi§^t  offend  another.     I  have  been 
Tnn  papqpnate  and  idle ;  tEbu  shall  Bte 
X'swift  amendment"    But  I  want  those  parts 
You  praise  me  for :  I  fight  for  all  the  world  t 
Give  thee  a  sword,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  tar 
Beyond  me,  as  thou  art  beyond  in  years ; 
I  know  thou  dar'st  and  wilt.     It  troubles  me 
That  I  should  use  so  rough  a  phrase  to  thee : 
Impute  it  to  my  folly,  what  thou  wilt. 
So  thou  wilt  pardon  me.    That  thou  and  I 
Should  differ  thus  1 

Mar,  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  sir. 

Arb,  'Faith,  but  it  is :  But  thou  dost  ever  take 
All  things  I  do  thus  patiently ;  for  which 
I  never  can  requite  thee,  but  with  love ; 
And  that  thou  shalt  be  sure  of.    Thou  and  I 
Have  not  been  merry  lately :  Pr'ythee  tell  me, 
Where  hadst  thou  that  same  jewel  in  thine  ear  ? 

Mar,  Why,  at  the  taking  of  a  town. 

Arb,  A  weoch,  upon  my  life,  a  wench,  Mardo- 
Gave  thee  that  jewel.  [nius, 

Jkfar.  Wench  !    They  respect  not  me  ;  I*m  old 
and  rough,  and  every  limb  about  me,  but  that  which 
should,  grows  stiffer.     I'  those  businesses,  I  may 
swear  I  am  truly  honest ;  for  I  pay  justly  for  what  i 
I  take,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  at  a  certainty.    ^^  »e<#-N^« 

Arb.  Why,  do  the  wenches  encroach  upon  thee  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  by  this  light,  do  they. 

Arb,  Didst  thou  sit  at  an  old  rent  with  'em  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  'faith. 

Arb,  And  do  they  improve  thems  ^ves  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  ten  shillings  to  me,  every  new  young 
fellow  they  come  acquainted  with. 

Arb.  How  canst  live  on't  ? 

Mar.  Why,  I  think,  I  must  petition  to  you. 

Arb.  Thou  shalt  take  'em  up  at  my  price. 

Enter  two  G«ntlemeD  and  Biasoa. 

Mar,  Your  price  } 

Arb.  Ay,  at  the  king's  price. 

Mar,  That  may  be  more  than  I'm  worth. 

2  Geni,  Is  he  not  merry  now  ? 

1  Gent.  I  think  not. 

Bes.  He  is,  he  is :  We'll  shew  ourselves. 

Arb,  Bessus !  I  thought  you  had  been  in  Iberia 
by  this ;  I  bade  you  haste ;  Gobrias  will  want  en- 
tertainment for  me. 

Bes.  An't  please  your  majesty,  I  have  a  suit. 

Arb.  Is't  not  lousy,  Bessus  ?  what  is't  ? 

Bes.  I  am  to  carry  a  lady  with  me. 

Arb.  Then  thou  hast  two  suits. 

Bes.  And  if  I  can  prefer  her  to  the  lady  Pan- 
thea,  your  majesty's  sister,  to  learn  fashions,  as  her 
friends  term  it,  it  will  be  worth  something  to  me. 

Arb,  So  many  nights'  lodgings  as  'tis  thither ; 
wiirtnot? 

Bes,  I  know  not  that ;  but  gold  I  shall  be  sure  of. 
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Arh,  Why,  thou  shalt  bid  her  entertain  her  from 
me,  BO  thou  wilt  resolve  me  one  thing. 

Bti,  If  I  can. 

Arh.  'Faith,  'tis  a  very  disputable  question  ;  and 
yet,  I  think,  thou  canst  decide  it. 

Bea,  Your  majesty  has  a  good  opinion  of  my 
understanding. 

Arh,  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  it :  'Tis, 
whether  thou  be  valiant. 

Bea,  Somebody  h""  *^«^^"*^*^'^  'r*"  to  y""  -  P" 
you  see  this  sword,  sir  ?  \UTiMof. 

ATO,   xes. 

Bes.  If  I  do  not  make  my  back-biters  eat  it  to 
a  Vnifr  irifhin  thia  Trntili,  imj  T  iiiii  iint  valiant 


BnUr  a  Mcwflenger. 

Metn  Health  to  your  majesty  \    IDeliven  a  letter. 

Arb,  From  Gobrias  ? 

Mes,  Yes,  Sir. 

Arb,  How  does  he  ?  is  he  well  ? 

Mei.  In  perfect  health. 

Arb.  Take  that  for  thy  good  news. 

iOivei  money, 
A  trustier  servant  to  his  prince  there  lives  not, 
Than  is  good  Gobrias.  IReads. 

1  Gent,  The  king  starts  back. 
Mar,  His  blood  goes  back  as  fast. 

2  Gent,  And  now  it  comes  again. 
Mar.  He  alters  strangely. 

Arb,  TLe  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  me :  Be  it  far 
From  me  to  struggle  I  If  my  secret  sins 
Have  pull'd  this  carse  upon  me,  lend  me  tears 
Enow  to  wash  me  white,  that  I  may  feel 
A  child-like  innocence  within  my  breast  I 
Which,  once  perform'd,  oh,  give  me  leave  to  stand 
As  fix*d  as  constancy  herself ;  my  eyes 
Set  here  unmoved,  regardless  of  the  world, 
Though  thousand  miseries  encompass  me ! 

Mar.  This  is  strange ! — Sir,  how  do  you  ? 

Arb,  Mardoniu*  i  wjy  "in*^*""— — 

Mar:  Is  she  deaci  ? 

Arb,  AS,  she's  not  so  happy !  Thou  dost  know 
How  she  hath  labour'd,  since  my  fatEer  died, 
To  take  by  treason  hence  this  loathed  life, 
That  would  but  be  to  serve  her.     I  have  pardoned. 
And  pardon'd,  and  by  that  have  made  her  fit 
To  practise  new  sins,  not  repent  the  old. 
She  now  had  hired  a  slave  to  come  from  thence, 
And  strike  me  here  ;  whom  Gobrias,  sifting  out, 
Took,  and  condemn'd,  and  executed  ^ere. 
The  carefal'st  servant !  Heaven,  let  me  but  live 
To  pay  that  man !  Nature  is  poor  to  me, 
That  will  not  let  me  have  as  many  deathis 
As  are  the  times  that  he  hath  saved  my  life, 
That  I  might  die  'em  over  all  for  him. 

Mar,  Sir,  let  her  bear  her  sins  on  her  own  head  ; 
Vex  not  yourself. 

Arb,  What  will  the  worid 
Conceive  ot^ej*  witE^ what  unnaturdjus 
Win  they  suppdie  me  laden,'  wEen  my  life 
Iir80uy;ht  by  her,  that^ave  it  to  the  world? 
Bat  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here  V  lEIy  "sister. 
He  myH,  is'grOVni  In  heauty  and  in  grace ; 
In  aU  the  innocent  virtues  that  become 
A  tender  spotless  maid :  She  stains  her  cheeks 
With  mourning  tears,  to  purge  her  mother's  ill ; 
And  *mongst  that  sacred  dew  she  mingles  prayers, 
Her  pure  oblations,  for  my  safe  return. — 
If  I  have  lost  the  duty  of  a  son ; 
If  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state 
Made  me  forget  my  natural  offices ; 


Nay,  further,  if  I  have  not  every  night 
Expostulated  with  my  wandering  thoughts, 
If  aught  unto  my  parent  they  have  err'd, 
And  caird  'em  back ;  do  you  direct  her  arm 
Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine. 
But  if  I  have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
Your  power  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
From  searching  treason ;  I  will  use  no  means 
But  prayer  :  For,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
From  mine  own  veins  issue  a  deadly  flood. 
Than  wash  my  dangers  off  with  mother's  blood. 
Mar.  I  ne'er  saw  such  sudden  extremities. 

\Exewiit. 

SCENE  W.-^AMther  pari  qf  the  tame. 
Enter  TioBAiras  and  Spacoitia. 

THffr.  Why,  wilt  thou  have  me  fly,  Spaconia  ? 
What  should  I  do  ? 

Spa.  Nay,  let  me  stay  alone ; 
And  when  you  see  Armenia  again. 
You  shall  behold  a  tomb  more  worth  than  I. 
Some  friend,  that  ever  loves  me  or  my  causey 
Will  build  me  something  to  distinguiA  me 
From  other  women ;  many  a  weeping  verse 
He  will  lay  on,  and  much  lament  those  maids 
That  placed  their  loves  unfortunately  too  high, 
As  I  have  done,  where  they  can  never  reach. 
But  why  should  you  go  to  Iberia  ? 

Tigr,  Alas,  that  thou  wilt  ssk  me !    Ask  the  man 
That  rages  in  a  fever,  why  he  lies 
Distemper'd  there,  when  all  the  other  youths 
Are  coursing  o'er  the  meadows  with  their  loves  ? 
Can  I  resist  it  ?  am  I  not  a  slave 
To  him  that  conquer'd  me  ? 

Spa.  That  conquer'd  thee, 
Tigranes  f  Ue^Eas  won  but  half  of  thee, 
Thy"bi>dy ;  but  thy  mlndTn«rl!g"arBree 
As  ms  ;   His  will  did  never  co^^^  thine, 
AncTlake  it  prisoner. 

Tt^:  But  if  hel>y  force 
Convey  my  body  hence,  what  helps  it  me, 
Or  thee,  to  be  unwilling  ? 

Spa.  O,  Tigranes ! 
I  know  you  are  to  see  a  lady  there ; 
To  see,  and  like,  I  fear :  Perhaps,  the  hope 
Of  her  makra  you  forget  me,  ere  we  part. 
Be  happier  than  you  know  to  wish !  farewell ! 

Tigr.  Spaconia,  stay,  and  hear  me  what  I  say    '} 
In  short,  destruction  meet  me  that  1  may 
See  it,  and  not  avoid  it,  when  I  leave 
To  be  thy  faithful  lover !  Part  with  me 
Thou  shdt  not ;  tiiere  are  none  that  know  our  love; 
And  I  have  given  gold  unto  a  captain, 
That  goes  unto  Iberia  from  the  king, 
That  he  would  place  a  lady  of  our  land 
With  the  king's  sister  that  is  offered  me; 
Thither  shall  you,  and,  being  once  got  in,  | 

Pftrmii^dC  h?**!   by  *^^"*^  mihtlft  it||^pg  yftii  «rRn^       / 

To  be  ^hftrV^ftrd  in  her  love  as  I.  ■ 

"Spa.  Can  you  imagine~Siat  a  longing  maid. 
When  she  beholds  you,  can  be  pnll'd  away 
With  words  from  loving  you  ? 

Tigr.  Dispraise  my  health, 
My  honesty,  and  tell  her  I  am  jealous. 

Spa.  Why,  I  had  rather  lose  you :  Can  my  heart 
Consent  to  let  my  tongue  throw  out  such  words  ? 
And  I,  that  ever  yet  spoke  what  I  thought. 
Shall  find  it  such  a  thing  at  first  to  lye  1 

Tigr.  Yet,  do  thy  best. 
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Be«.  What,  18  your  m^esty  ready  ? 

Tigr.  There  is  the  lady,  captain. 

Be$.  Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.  I  could  wish 
myself  more  fall  of  courtship  for  your  fair  sake. 

Spa,  Sir,  I  shall  feel  no  want  of  that. 

Bet,  Lady,  you  must  haste ;  I  haTe  received  new 
letters  from  Uie  king,  that  require  more  haste  than 


I  expected ;  he  wiU  follow  me  suddenly  himself ; 
and  begins  to  call  for  your  majesty  alrouiy. 

Tigr,  He  shall  not  do  so  long. 

Bet,  Sweet  lady,  shall  1  call  you  my  charge 
hereafter  ? 

Spa.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  gorem  your 
tongue,  sir :  You  shall  call  me  what  you  please. 

IBxeunt, 


ACT   II, 


I    SCENE  I.— 7%tf  Capital  €f  Iberia,  An  Apart- 
I  ment  in  the  Paiaee, 

Enter  Gubazas,  lUcuiutis,  Aiulns,  Panthsa,  and  Uak- 
DAif  ■,  Waiting-women  and  Attendants. 

Gob.  My  Lord  Bacurius,  you  must  have  regard 
Unto  the  queen  ;  she  is  your  prisoner ; 
"Tis  at  your  peril,  if  she  make  escape. 

B<us,  My  Lord,  I  know't ;  she  is  my  prisoner, 
From  you  committed  :  Yet  she  is  a  woman ; 
And,  so  1  keep  her  safe,  you  will  not  urge  me 
To  keep  her  close.     I  shall  not  shame  to  say, 
I  sorrow  for  her. 

I  Gob,  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

I I  sorrow  for  her,  that  so  litde  grace 
I  Doth  fovern  l^r.  that  ahe  ahnnTTntrRtrh  her  arm 


lAgainst  her  king  ;  so  Uttle  womanhood 
Und  natural  goodness,  as  tp^think  the  death 
jpTEenjumJUUi.  ~** 

'    Ara,  Thou  know'st  the  reason  why, 
Dissembling  as  thou  art,  and  wilt  not  speak. 

Gob,  yhere  ia  a  l^^y  tftVp-s  not  after  you : 
Her  father  is  within  her ;  that  gooa  man^ 
Whose  tears  paid  flOWu  hirnns.     Mark,  how  she 
how  well  it  does  Becbme'her  I  And  if  you  [weeps ; 
Can  find  no  disposition  in  yourself 
To  sorrow,  yet,  by  gracefulness  in  her. 
Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 
All  this  she  does  for  you,  and  more  she  needs, 
When  for  yourself  you  will  not  lose  a  tear. 
Think,  how  this  want  of  grief  discredits  you ; 
And  you  will  weep,  because  you  cannot  weep. 

Ara,  You  talk  to  me,  as  having  got  a  time 
Fit  for  your  purpose ;  but  you  know,  I  know 
You  speak  not  what  you  think. 

Pan,  I  would  my  heart 
Were  stone,  before  my  soTtness  should  be  urged 
Against  my  mdlher  T  A  more'  troubled  Ihuught 
NS'yirgin  bears  <bout  her !  Should  I  excuse 
My  mother's  fault,  I  should  set  light  a  life, 
f  In  losing  which  a  brother  and  a  king 

Were  taken  from  me :  If  I  seek  to  saye 
'  That  life  so  loyed,  I  lose  another  life, 
I  That  gave  me  being ;  I  should  lose  a  mother; 
A  word  of  such  a  sound  in  a  child's  ear. 
That  it  strikes  reyerence  through  it.    May  the  will 
Of  Heayen  be  done,  and  if  one  needs  must  (all. 
Take  a  poor  yirgin's  life  to  answer  all ! 

Ara,  But,  Gobrias,  let  us  talk.    You  know,  this 
Is  not  in  me  as  in  another  woman.  [fault 

\TKep  vD<Uk  apart. 

Gob,  I  know  it  is  not. 

Ara,  Yet  you  make  it  so. 

Gob,  Why,  is  not  all  that's  past  beyond  your 

Ara,  I  know  it  is.  [help  ? 

Gob,  Nay,  should  you  publish  it 
Before  the  world,  think  you  'twould  be  belieyed? 


Ara,  I  know,  it  would  not. 

Gob,  Nay,  should  I  join  with  you, 
Should  we  not  both  be  torn,  and  yet  both  die 
Uncredited  ? 

Ara,  I  think  we  should. 

Gob,  Why,  then, 
Take  you  such  yiolent  courses  ?  As  for  me, 
Ido  but  riyht  in  saving  of  the  king 
Rppm  all  ynnr  plQta.  T 

Ara,  The  king ! 

Gob,  I  bade  you  rest 
With  patience,  and  a  time  would  come  for  me 
To  reconcile  all  to  your  own  content : 
But,  by  this  way,  you  take  away  my  power. 
And  what  was  done,  unknown,  was  not  by  me. 
But  you ;  your  urging.    Being  done, 
I  mujst  preserve  mine  own ;  but  time  may  bring 
All  this  to  light,  and  happily  for  all. 

Ara,  Accursed  be  this  over-curious  brain. 
That  gaye  that  plot  a  birth !  Accurs'd  this  womb. 
That  after  did  conceive,  to  m^Hisgnice  ! 

JSue.  My  lUid-piuteulur.  Ihuy  Hay,  there  are 
divers  letters  come  from  Armenia,  that  Bessus  has 
done  good  service,  and  brought  again  a  day  by  his 
particular  yalour :  Reoeiyed  you  any  to  that  effect? 

Gob,  Yes ;  'tis  most  certain.  . 

Bae,  Tm  sorry  for't ;  not  ti^at  the  day  was  won,  I 

but  ^at  'twas  ^f*!?_hy  ^y-     ^^  ^*^'^  "'""  ^'^"^  •( 
coward:"  He  diJ  me  wrong  once,  at  which  I  laughed,] 
and  so  did  all  the  world ;  for  nor  I,  nor  any  other, 
held  him  worth  my  sword. 

BnUr  Bashus  and  Spaooktia. 

Bes,  Health  to  my  lord-protector  ?  From  the 
king  these  letters ;  and  to  your  grace,  madam, 
these. 

Gob,  How  does  his  majesty  } 

Bes,  As  well  as  conquest,  by  his  own  means  and 
his  yaliant  commanders,  can  make  him :  Your  let- 
ters will  tell  you  alL 

Pan,  I  will  not  open  mine,  till  I  do  know 
My  brother's  health :  Good  captain,  is  he  well  ? 

Bee,  As  the  rest  of  us  that  fought  are* 

Pan.  But  how's  that  ?  is  he  hurt  ? 

Bet,  He's  a  strange  soldier  that  gets  not  a 
knock. 

Pan,  I  do  not  ask  how  strange  that  soldier  is 
That  gets  no  hurt,  but  whether  he  haye  one. 

Bes,  He  had  divers. 

Pan,  And  is  he  well  again  ? 

Bes,  Well  again,  an't  please  your  grace  }  Why, 
I  was  run  twice  through  the  body,  and  shot  i'  th* 
head  with  a  cross  arrow,  and  yet  am  well  again. 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  how  thou  do'st :  is  he  well  ? 

Bes,  Not  care  how  I  do  ?  Let  a  man,  out  of  the 
mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify  foreign  countries 
with  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  his  own,  and  thu? 
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he  shall  be  answered.    Why,  I  may  live  to  relieve^ 
with  spear  and  shield,  such  a  lady  distressed. 

Pan,  Why,  I  will  care  :  Vm  glad  that  thou  art 
I  pr'ythee,  is  he  so  ?  .  [well ; 

Gob.  The  king  is  well,  and  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row. 

Pan.  My  prayer  is  heard.    Now  will  I  open 
mine.  iSeads. 

Gob.  Bacurius,  I  mnst  ease  you  of  your  charge. — 
Madam,  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  king, 
That  overtakes  yoor  faults,  has  met  with  this, 
And  struck  it  out ;  he  has  forgiven  you  freely. 
Your  own  will  is  your  law ;  be  where  you  please. 

Ara.  I  thank  him. 

Gob.  You  will  be  ready 
To  wait  upon  his  majesty  to-morrow  ? 

Ara.  I  will. 

Bae.  Madam,  be  wise,  hereafter.     I  am  glad 
I  have  lost  this  office.  lExit  Aranb. 

Gob.  Good  captain  Bessus,  tell  us  the  discourse 


\ 


pr'ythee  do ; 


much  with  us  martialists,  as,  "  I  will  fight  with 
you :"  I  said  not  a  word,  nor  made  sign  during  the 
combat ;  but  that  once  done 

Pan.  He  slips  over  all  the  fight. 

Bea.  I  call'd  him  to  me ,  '*  Cosroes,*'  said  I^— . 

Pan.  I  will  hear  no  more. 

Beta.  No,  no,  I  lye. 

Bac.  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  dost. 

Bess.  **  Captain,"  said  1 ;  so  'twas. 

Pan.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  hear  no  further. 

Beat.  No  ?  Your  grace  will  wish  you  had. 

Pan.  I  will  not  wish  it  What,  is  this  the  lady 
My  brother  writes  to  me  to  take  ? 

Beat.  An't  please  your  grace  this  is  she.— 
Charge,  will  you  come  near  the  princess  ? 

Pan.  You  are  welcome  from  your  country ;  and 
Shall  shew  unto  you  all  the  kindnesses  [this  land 
That  I  can  make  it.    What's  your  name  ? 

Spa.  Thalestris. 

Vou're  very  welcome ;  You  have  got 


itoo.  uooq  captain  .oessus,  leu  us  tne  oiscourse  ^ran.  loure  very  welcome:  lou  nave  got  a 
Betwixt  iflgranes  and  our  lung,  and  hflW  ^  ^^  A'o  put  you  to  me,  that  has  power  enough  [letter 
We^t  the  vgn^yyr^ "^  \^  #•***  To  place  mine  enemy  here ;  then  much  more  you, 


That  are  so  far  from  being  so  to  me, 


And  if  my  brother  were  in  any  danger,        t/  ^Jiiy^^  7^^  ne'er  saw  me. 

Let  not  thy  tale  make  him  abide  there  long,  y'^'^^     Bea.  Madam,  I  dare  pass  my  word  for  her  truth. 

Spa.  My  truth? 

Pan.  Why,  captsdn,  do  you  think  I  am 


Before  thou  bring  him  off ;  for  all  that  while 
My  heart  will  bf^t. 

Bes.  Madam,  let  what  vrill  beat,  I  must  tell 
truth,  and  thus  it  was :  They  fought  single  in  lists, 
but  one  to  one.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  was  dan- 
gerously hurt  but  three  days  before ;  else,  perhaps, 
we  had  been  two  to  two ;  I  cannot  tell,  some 
thought  we  had.  And  the  occasion  of  my  hurt 
was  this ;  the  enemy  had  made  trenches 

Gob.  Captain,  without  the  manner  of  your  hurt 
Be  much  material  to  this  business, 
We*ll  hear't  some  other  time. 

Pan.  I  pr'ythee,  leave  it,  and  go  on  with  my 
brother. 

Bea.  I  wiU ;  but  'twould  be  worth  your  hearing. 
To  the  lists  they  CMaCi  »nd  single  sword  and 
gauntlet  was  their  tights  • 

'Pan.  Alas! 

Bea.  Without  the  lists  there  stood  some  dozen 
captains  of  either  side  mingled,  all  which  were 
sworn,  and  one  of  those  was  I :  And  'twas  my 
chance  to  stand  next  a  captain  of  the  enemies' 
side,  call'd  Tiribasus ;  valiant,  they  said,  he  was. 
W^hilst  these  two  kings  were  stretching  themselves, 
this  Tiribasus  cast  something  a  scornful  look  on 
me,  and  ask'd  me,  whom  I  thought  would  over- 
come ?  1  smiled,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  fight 
with  me,  he  should  perceive  by  the  event  of  that 
whose  Idng  would  win.  Something  he  answer'd, 
and  a  scuffle  was  like  to  grow,  when  one  Zipetus 
offered  to  help  him :  I — 

Pan.  All  this  is  yf  thYfli»1f »  I  pr'ythee,  Bessus, 
Tell  sometbing  of  my  brother ;  did  he  nothing  ? 

Bea.  Why,  yes  $  I'll  tell  your  grace.  They  were 
not  to  fight  till  the  word  given ;  which  for  my  own 
part,  by  my  troth,  I  was  not  to  give. 

Pan.  See,  for  his  own  part ! 

Bao.  1  fear,  yet,  this  fellow's  abused  with  a  good 
report. 

Bes.  Wy,  but  I 

Pan.  IstiUjifiiaadtl 

Bea.  Cried,  "  Give  the  word ;"  when,  as  some 
of  them  say,  Hgranes  was  stooping ;  but  the  word 
was  not  given  Uien  :  yet  one  Cosroes,  of  the  ene- 
mies' part,  held  up  his  finger  to  me,  which  is  as 


afraid 
she'll  steal? 

Bea,  I  cannot  tell;  servants  are  slippery;  but 
I  dare  give  my  word  for  her,  and  for  honesty :  she 
came  along  with  me,  and  many  favours  she  did  me 
by  the  way ;  but,  by  this  light,  none  but  what  she 
might  do  with  modesty,  to  a  man  of  my  rank. 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  here's  nobody  thinks  other- 
vrise. 

Bea.  Nay,  if  you  should,  your  grace  may  think 
your  pleasure ;  but  I  am  sure  I  brought  her  firom 
Armenia,  and  in  all  that  way,  if  ever  I  touched  any 
bare  of  her  above  her  knee,  I  pray  God  I  may  smk 

where  riinnt: 

Sna,  Above  my  knee  ? 

Bee.  No,  you  know  I  did  not ;  and  if  any  man 
wiU  say  I  did,  this  sword  shall  answer.  Nay,  I'll 
defend  the  reputation  of  my  charge  whilst  I  live. 
Your  grace  shall  understand,  I  am  secret  in  these 
businesses,  and  know  how  to  defend  a  lady's  ho- 
nour. 

Spa.  I  hope  your  grace  knows  him  so  well  al- 
ready, I  shall  ftot  uMd  to  tell  you  he's  vain  and 
foolish. 

Bea,  Ay,  you  may  call  me  what  yon  please,  but 
I'll  defend  your  good  name  against  the  world.  And 
so  I  take  my  leave  of  your  grace,  and  of  you,  my 
lord-protector.^I  am  likewise  glad  to  see  your 
lordship  well. 

Ba^.  Oh,  captain  Bessua,  I  thank  you.  I  would 
speak  with  you  anon. 

Bea.  When  you  please,  I  will  attend  your  lord* 
ship.  lExit  Bsasoa^ 

Bae.  Madam,  111  take  my  leave  too. 

Pan.  Good  Bacurius !  lEsU  Baccriob. 

Gob.  Madam,  what  writes  his  majesty  to  yon  ? 

Pan,  Oh,  my  lord. 
The  kindest  words  1  I'll  keep  'em  while  I  live. 
Here  in  my  bosom  ;  there's  no  art  in  'em  *, 
They  lie  disordered  in  this  paper,  just 
As  hearty  nature  speaks  'em. 

6o6.  And  to  me 
He  writes,  what  tears  of  joy  he  shed,  to  hear 
How  you  were  grovm  in  every  virtuous  way ; 
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And  yields  all  thanks  to  me,  for  that  dear  care 
Which  I  was  bound  to  have  in  training  you. 
There  is  no  princi^H  \W\n^^  that  enioys 

.brother  of  that  worth. 
My  lord,  no  maid 
I  Longs  more  for  any  thing,  and  feels  more  lieat 
I  And  cold  within  her  breast,  than  I  do  now, 
'in  hope  to  see  him. 

Gob.  Yet  I  wonder  much 
At  this  :  He  writes,  he  brings  along  with  him 
A  hasband  for  yon,  that  same  captive  prince  ; 
And  if  he  love  you,  as  he  makes  a  shew. 
He  will  allow  you  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Pan.  And  so  he  will,  my  lord,  I  warrant  you ; 
He  will  but  offer,  and  give  me  the  power 
To  take  or  leave. 

Gob.  Trust  me,  were  I  a  lady, 
I  could  not  like  that  man  were  baigain'd  with, 
Before  I  chose  him. 

Pan.  But  I  am  not  buUt 
On  such  wild  humours  ;  if  I  find  him  worthy, 
He  is  not  less  because  he's  offered. 

Spa,   'Tis  true  he  is  not ;  'would,  he  would 
seem  less !  lAparU 

Gob.  I  think  there  is  no  lady  can  affect 
Another  prince,  your  .brother  standing  by ; 
He  doth  eclipse  men's  virtues  so  with  his. 

Spa.  I  know  a  lady  may,  and,  more  1  fear, 
Another  lady  will  lAparU 

Pan.  'Would  I  might  see  him ! 

Go6.  Why  BO  you  shall.  My  businesses  are  great: 
I  will  attend  you  when  it  is  his  pleasure 
To  see  you,  madam. 

Pan,  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord. 

Gob.  Yon  will  be  ready,  madam  ? 

Pan.  Yes.  lExit  Gobbias. 

Spa.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  send  away 
Your  other  women,  and  receive  from  me 
A  few  sad  words,  which,  set  against  your  joys, 
May  make  'em  shine  die  more. 

Pan,  Sirs,  leave  me  all.  lExtunt  Women. 

Sp€i,  I  kneel  a  stranger  here,  to  beg  a  thing 

IKneeU. 
Unfit  for  me  to  ask,  and  you  to  grant. 
Tis  such  another  strange  ill-laid  request, 
As  if  a  beggar  should  entreat  a  king 
To  leave  bis  sceptre  and  his  throne  to  him, 
And  take  his  rags  to  wander  o'er  the  world, 
Hungry  and  cold. 

Pan.  That  were  a  strange  request. 

Spa.  As  ill  is  mine. 

Pan,  Then  do  not  utter  it 

Spa,  Alas,  'tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 
Be  utter' d,  ay,  and  granted,  or  I  die  ! 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak  it ;  but  where  life 
Lies  at  the  stake,  I  cannot  think  her  woman, 
That  will  not  talk  something  unreasonably 
To  hazard  saving  of  it.     I  shall  seem 
A  strange  petitioner,  that  wish  all  ill 
To  them  I  beg  of,  ere  they  give  me  aught ; 
Yet  BO  I  must :  I  would  you  were  not  fair. 
Nor  wise,  for  in  you^  ill  consists  my  good  : 
If  you  were  foolish,  you  would  hear  my  prayer; 
If  foul,  you  had  not  power  to  hinder  me  ; 
I^e  would  not  love  you. 

Pan,  What^s  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
Spa.  Nay,  my  request  is  more  without  the  bounds 
Of  reason  yet :  for  *tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  you  to  do,  what  I  would  have  yon  grant,    [out. 
Pan,  Why,  then,  *tis  idle.      Pr'yUiee  speak  it 


Spa.  Your  brother  brings  a  prince  into  this 
Of  such  a  noble  shape,  so  sweet  a  grace, 
So  full  of  worth  withal,  that  every  maid 
That  looks  upon  him  gives  away  herself 
To  him  for  ever ;  and  for  you  to  have 
He  brings  him  :  And  so  mad  is  my  demand. 
That  I  desire  yon  not  to  have  this  many 
liiiB  excellent  man ;  /or  whom  jiuu  needs  must  dif , 
If  you  should  miss  him.     I  do  now  expect 
You  should  laugh  at  me. 

Pan,  Trust  me,  I  could  weep 
Rather ;  for  I  have  found  in  all  thy  words 
A  strange  disjointed  Borrow. 

Spa.  'Tis  by  me 
His  own  desire  so,  that  you  would  not  love  .him. 

Pan.  His  own  desire !  Why,  credit  me,  Thalestrta, 
I  am  no  common  wooer :  If  he  shall  woo  me. 
His  worth  may  be  such,  that  I  dare  not  swear 
I  will  not  love  him ;  but  if  he  will  stay 
To  have  me  woo  him,  I  will  promise  thee 
He  may  keep  all  his  graces  to  himself, 
And  fear  no  ravishing  from  me. 

Spa.  Tis  yet 
His  own  desire ;  but  when  he  sees  your  face, 
I  fear,  it  will  not  be :  therefore  I  charge  yon. 
As  you  have  pity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  endianting  voice  ;  close  up  those  eyes,^ 
That  you  may  neither  cateh  a  dart  from  hiro,         ^ 
Nor  he  from  you.     I  charge  you,  as  you  hope 
To  live  in  quiet ;  for  when  I  am  dead, 
For  certain  I  shall  walk  to  visit  him. 
If  he  break  promise  with  me :  For  as  fast      ^ 
As  oaths,  without  a  formal  ceremony,  \^^A^ 

Can  make  me,  I  am  to  him. 

Pan,  Then  be  fearless  ;  ^  ^  ■ 

For  if  he  were  a  thing  'twixt  Grod  and  man,  j^^^ 
I  could  gaze  on  him,  (if  I  knew  it  sin 
To  love  him,)  without  passion.    Dry  your  eyes ; 

T  gwtytr.  ynn  ahull  f^i^jpy  him  fitfl^  for  me  -. 

I  will  not  hinder  yon.     Rut  I  perceive. 

You  are  not  nhaLjXUUBcem  :  Rise,  rise,  Thalestris, 

If  your  right  name  be  so.  "^ 

Spa.  Indeed,  U  is*  not : 
Spaconia  is  my  name ;  but  I  desire 
Not  to  be  known  to  others. 

Pan,  Why,  by  me 
You  shall  not ;  I  will  never  do  you  wrong ; 
What  good  I  can,  I  will :  Think  not  my  hi 
Or  education  such,  that  I  should  injure 
A  stranger  virgin.     You  are  welcome  hither. 
In  company  you  wish  to  be  commanded : 
But,  when  we  are  alone,  I  shall  be  ready 
To  be  your  servant.  lExtunL 


L<«  *« 


SCENE  II.— ^n  open  Place  btfore  the  City.. 

A  great  Crowd.  j      t 

Enter  three  Men  afMf  a  Woman.    tA/^"*^^  r 

1  Man.  Come,  come,  run,  run,  run.      /_t,-JL  * 

2  Man,  We  shaU  out-go  her.  I>**^T^| 

3  Man,  One  were  better  be  hang'd  twin  carry 

women  out  fiddling  to  these  shows. 
IVom.  Is  the  king  hard  by  ? 

1  Man,  You  heanl  he  witb  the  bottles  said,  he 
thought  we  should  come  too  late.  What  abund- 
ance of  people  here  is  1 

Worn,  But  what  had  "he  in  those  bottles  ? 
3  Man.  I  know  not. 

2  Man.  Why,  ink,  goodman  fooL 

3  Man,  Ink.  what  to  do  ? 
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1  Man,  Why,  the  king,  look  you,  will  many 
times  call  for  those  bottleSi  and  break  his  mind  to 
his  friends. 

Worn.  Let's  take  our  places ;  we  shall  have  no 
room  else. 

2  Jlfon.  The  man  told  vlb,  he  would  walk  o^foot 
through  the  |ieople. 

3  Man.  Ay,  marry,  did  he. 

1  Man,  Our  shops  are  well  look'd  to  now. 

2  Man,  'Slife,  yonder's  my  master,  1  think. 
1  Man,  No,  'tis  not  he. 

Enter  Phiup  with  two  Citizens'  Wives. 

1  Cit.  W,  Lord,  how  fine  the  fields  be  !  What 
sweet  living  'tis  in  the  country  I 

2  Cit.  W.  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  'em,  they 
live  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

\  Cit.  W.  My  husband^s  cousin  would  have  had 
me  gone  into  the  country  last  year.  Wert  thou 
ever  there  ? 

2  Cit,  W.  Ay,  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst  'em 
once. 

1  Cit.  W,  And  what  kind  of  creatures  are  they, 
for  love  of  God? 

2  Cit.  W.  Very  good  people,  God  help  'em. 

1  Cit.  W.  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  down  this 
summer,  when  I  am  brought  to  bed  ? 

2  Cit.  W.  Alas,  'tis  no  place  for  us. 

1  Cit.  W.  Why,  pr'ythee  ? 

2  Cit.  W.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing  there ; 
there's  nobody  cries  brooms. 

1  Cit,  W,  No  ? 

2  Cit,  W.  No  truly,  nor  milk. 

1  Cit.  W.  Nor  milk,  how  do  they? 

2  Cit,  W.  They  are  fain  to  milk  themselves  i' 
the  country. 

1  Cit.  W.  Good  lord !  But  the  people  there,  I 
think,  will  be  very  dutiful  to  one  of  us. 

2  Cit.  W.  Ay,  God  knows  will  they ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  greatiy  care  for  our  husbands. 

1  Cit.  W.  Do  they  not  ?  alas !  i*  good  faith,  I 
cannot  blame  them  :  For  we  do  not  greatly  care  for 
them  ourselves.     Philip,  I  pray,  chnse  us  a  place. 

Fhd.  There's  the  best,  forsooth. 

1  Cit.  W.  By  your  leave,  good  people,  a  little. 

1  Man.  What's  the  matter  ? 

¥h\l.  I  pray  you,  my  friends,  do  not  thrust  my 
mistress  so  ;  she's  with  child. 

2  Man,  Let  her  look  to  herself  then ;  has  she 
not  had  thrusting  enough  yet  ?  If  she  stay  shoul- 
dering here,  she  may  hap  to  go  home  with  a  cake  in 
her  belly. 

3  Man,  How  now,  goodman  Squitter-breech  \ 
why  do  you  lean  on  me  ? 

PhU.  Because  I  will. 

3  Man.  Will  you,  Sir  Sance-box  ?     \JBir\ku  Mm. 

1  Cit.  W.  Look,  if  one  ha'  not  struck  Philip.— 
Come  hither,  Philip ;  why  did  he  strike  thee  ? 

Fhil.  For  leaning  on  him. 

1  Cit.  W.  Why  didst  thou  lean  on  him? 

Phit.  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  struck  me. 

1  Cit,  W.  As  God  save  me,  la,  thou  art  as  wild 
as  a  buck  ;  there's  no  quarrel,  but  thou  art  at  one 
end  or  other  on't. 

3  Man.  It's  at  the  first  end  then^  for  he'll  ne'er 
stay  the  last. 

1  Cit.  W,  Well,  stripling,  I  shall  meet  with  you. 

3  Man.  When  you  will. 

1  Cit.  W.  I'll  give  a  crown  to  meet  with  you. 

3  Man.  At  a  bawdy-house. 


1  Cit.  W,  Ay,  you're  full  of  your  roguery ;  but 
if  I  do  meet  you,  it  shall  cost  me  a  falL 

Flowri$K,    Enter  one  running, 

4  Man.  The  king,  the  king,  the  king,  the  king ! 
Now,  now,  now,  now ! 

Flourith.    Enter  Abbacss,  Tioiuiras,  Maboomiob,  and 

Soldiers. 

Ali.  God  preserve  your  majesty  I 

Arb,  I  thank  you  all.     Now  are  my  joys  at  fUl, 
When  I  behold  you  safe,  my  loving  subjects. 
By  you  I  grow ;  'tis  your  united  love 
That  lifts  me  to  this  height 
AU  the  account  that  1  can  render  yoa 
For  all  the  love  you  have  bestow'd  on  me, 
AU  your  expences  to  maintain  my  war. 
Is  but  a  little  word  :  You  will  imagine 
Tis  slender  payment ;  yet  'tis  such  a  word 
As  is  not  to  be  bought  without  onr  bloods : 
'Tis  peace ! 

AU,  God  preserve  your  majesty! 

Arb,  Now  you  may  live  securely  in  your  towns 
Your  children  round  about  you ;  you  may  sit 
Under  your  vines,  and  make  the  miseries 
Of  other  kingdoms  a  discourse  for  you, 
And  lend  them  sorrows.   For  yourselves,  you  may 
Safely  foiget  there  are  such  things  as  tears  ; 
And  you  may  all,   whose  good  thoughts  I  have 
Hold  me  unworthy,  when  I  think  my  life   [gain'd, 
A  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  you  thus 
In  such  a  calm  estate ! 

AU,  God  bless  your  majesty ! 

Arb.  See,  all  good  people,'  I  have  brought  the 
man. 
Whose  very  name  you  fearM,  a  captive  home. 
Behold  him ;  'tis  Tigranes !  In  your  hearts 
Sing  songs  of  gladness  and  deliverance. 

1  Cit.  W.  Out  upon  him! 

2  Cit,  W.  How  he  looks ! 

3  Worn.  Hang  him,  hang  him  ! 
Mar.  These  are  sweet  people. 
Tigr.  Sjr.  you  dq  »wp  wponff^ 

To  render  me  a  sconced  spectacle 


To  common  people. 

Arb.  It  was  far  from  me 
To  mean  it  so.    If  I  have  aught  deserved, 
My  loving  subjects,  let  me  beg  of  you 
Not  to  revile  this  prince,  in  whom  there  dwells 
All  worth,  of  which  the  nature  of  a  man 
Is  capable  ;  valour  beyond  compare : 
The  terror  of  his  name  has  stretched  itself 
Wherever  there  is  sun  :  And  yet  for  you 
I  fought  with  him  single,  and  won  him  lOO. 
I  toaae  his  vaiourstoop.  and  brougHrCEat  namCi 
Sow^  to  so  unBelieVeffa  heightj^  Siil 
Beneath  mine'. 'TUB,  tmpired  with  all  your  loves, 
I  did  perfl^m  ;  and  will,  for  your  content. 
Be  ever  ready  for  a  greater  work. 

AU.  The  Lord  bless  your  majesty  I 

Tig.  So,  he  has  made  me 
Amends  now  with  a  speech  in  commendation 
Of  himself ;  I  wonl4  not  be  so  yaifl.glnqffpg, 

Arb.  If  there  be  anything  in  which  I  may 
Do  good  to  any  creature  here,  speak  out ; 
For  I  must  leave  you  :  And  it  troubles  me. 
That  my  occasions,  for  the  good  of  you. 
Are  such  as  call  me  from  you :  Else,  my  joy 
Would  be  to  spend  my  days  amongst  you  all. 
You  shew  your  loves  in  these  large  multitudes 
That  come  to  meet  me.  I  will  pray  for  you. 
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And  leare  nuinkind  as  nnoonfia'd  as  beasts ; 
'^Allowing  'em  to  do  all  aetionSf 
As  freely  as  they  drink  when  they  desire. 
Let  me  not  hear  yon  speak  again ;  yet  so 
I  shall  but  languish  for  the  want  of  that, 
The  having  which  would  kill  me. — No  man  here 
Offer  to  speak  for  her ;  for  I  consider 
As  much  as  you  can  say ;  I  will  not  toil 
My  body  and  my  mind  too  ;  rest  thou  there ; 
Here's  one  within  will  labour  for  you  both. 

Pan.  I  would  I  were  past  speaking. 

Gob.  Fear  not,  madam ; 
The  king  will  alter :  'Tis  some  sudden  rage, 
And  yon  shall  see  it  end  some  other  way. 

Pan,  Pray  Heaven  it  do  t 

Tigr,  I  Aside.]  Though  she  to  whom  I  swore 
be  here,  I  cannot 
Stifle  my  passion  longer  ;  if  my  father 
Should  rise  again,  disquieted  with  this, 
And  charge  me  to  forbear,  yet  it  would  out — 

iComet  /onoard. 

Madam,  a  stranger,  and  a  prisoner  begs 
To  be  bid  welcome. 

Pan.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 
I  think ;  but  if  you  be  not,  'tis  past  me 
To  make  you  so  i  for  I  am  here  a  stranger 
Greater  than  you :  We  know  from  whence  you  come ; 
But  I  appear  a  lost  thing,  and  by  whom 
Is  yet  uncertain ;  found  here  i'  the  court, 
And  only  suffer' d  to  walk  up  and  dowut 
8  one  not  worth  the  owning. 

Spa.  Oh,  I  fear 
Tigranes  will  be  caught ;  he  looks,  methinks, 
As  he  would  change  his  eyes  with  her.   Some  help 

lere  is  above  for  me,  I  hope ! 

Tigr,  Why  do  yon  turn  away,  and  weep  so 
fast, 
And  utter  things  that  misbecome  your  looks  ? 
Can  you  want  owning  ? 

Spa.  Oh,  'tis  certain  so. 

T^r.  Acknowledge  yourself  mine. 

Arb.  How  now  ? 

THgr,  And  then 
See  if  you  want  an  owner. 

Arb.  They  are  talking ! 

Tigr,  Nations  shall  own  you  for  their  queen. 

jtrb.  Tigranes !  art  not  thou  my  prisoner  ? 

rigr,  1  am. 

Arb.  And  who  is  this  ? 

Tigr.  She  is  your  sister. 

Arb.  She  is  so. 

Mar.  Is  she  so  again  ?  that^s  well. 

Arb.  And  how,  then,  dare  you  offer  to  change 
words  with  her  ? 

Tigr.  Dare  do  it  ?  Why,  von  brought  me  hither. 
To  that  iniexLt,  [sir, 

~:?f  J."  "Perhaps,.  T  told  yon  «oj 
If  I  had' sworn  it,  had  jo^  pn  m^ifih  ^"^^If 
To  credit  it  ?  '  The  least  word  that  she  speaks 
Is  worth  a  liffe.     Rule  your  "drso'rdeyd  tongue, 
Or  I  will  temper  it !  -      -    - 

Spa,  BTest  be'  that  breath ! 

Tigr,  Temper  my  tongue !     Such  incivilities 
As  these  no  barbarous  people  ever  knew : 
You  break  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nations ; 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner 
For  theft.  My  tongue  be  temper'd !  I  must  speak, 
If  thunder  check  me,  and  I  wilL 

Arb.  Yon  will? 

Spa,  Alas,  my  fortune ! 


un  to  struggle.  I  ^.^i'fi.j.'U 
the  forced!        IfiAAV^^MM 

it  pardon  us ;     I  ^         h  i 


Tigr.  Do  not  fear  his  frown. 
Dear  madam,  hear  me. 

Arb.   Fear  not  my  frown  ?    But  that  'twere 
base  in  me 
To  fight  with  one  1  know  I  can  o'ercome, 
Again  thou  shouldst  be  conquered  by  me. 

Mar.  He  has  one  ransom  with  him  already; 
methinks,  'twere  good  to  fight  double  or  quit. 

Arb.  Away  with  him  to  prison  ! — Now,  sir,  see 
If  my  frown  be  regardless. — Why  delay  you  ? 
Seize  him,  Bacnrius ! — ^You  shall  know  my  word 
Sweeps  like  a  wind ;  and  all  it  grapples  with 
Are  as  the  chaff  before  it. 

Tigr.  Touch  me  not 

Arb.  Help  there ! 

Tigr.  Awajl 

1  Gent.  It  is  in  vain 

2  Geni.  You  must 
Bac.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us ;     i  ^         ^ 

We  must  obey.  i^^^^^C'^/'^^ 

Arb.  Why  do  you  daUy  there?     I        0     ^ 
Drag  him  away  by  any  thing. 

Bac,  Come,  sir. 

Tigr.  Justice,  thou  ought'st  to  give  me  strength 
To  shake  all  these  off.— This  is  tyranny,    [enough 
Arbaces,  subtler  than  the  burning  bull's, 
Or  that  famed  tyrant's  bed.   Thou  might'st  as  well 
Search  i'  the  deep  of  winter  through  the  snow 
For  half-starved  people,  to  bring  home  with  thee 
To  show  'em  fire  and  send  'em  bftck  again. 
As  use  me  thus. 

Arb.  Let  bim  be  close,  Bacnrius. 

{Exit  TiGiuNKS,  2cd  <2^&y  Bacvridb  and  Gentlemen. 

Spa.  I  ne'er  rejoiced  at  any  ill  to  him, 
But  this  imprisonment :  What  shall  become 
Of  me  forsaJcen  } 

Gob.  You  will  not  let  your  sister 
Depart  thus  discontented  from  yon,  sir  ? 

Arb.  By  no  means,  Gobrias :  I  have  done  her 
And  made  myself  believe  much  of  myself,  [wrong, 
That  is  not  in  me. — ^You  did  kneel  to  me. 
Whilst  I  stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by, 
And,  like  a  god  incensed,  gave  no  ear 
To  all  your  prayers.  [Kneels.'}  Behold,  I  kneel  to 
Shew  a  contempt  as  lai^  as  was  my  own,     [you  : 
And  I  will  suffer  it;  yet,  at  the  last. 
Forgive  me. 

Pan,  Oh,  you  wrong  me  more  in  this 
Than  in  your  rage  you  did :  You  mock  me  now. 

Arb.  Never  forgive  me,  then ;  which  is  the  worst 
Can  happen  to  me. 

Pan.  If  you  be  in  earnest, 
Stand  up,  and  give  me  but  a  gentle  look, 
And  two  kind  words,  and  I  shall  be  in  Heaven. 

Arb.  Rise  you  then  too:  Here  I  acknowledge 
My  hope,  the  only  jewel  of  my  life,  [thee, 

The  heist  of  sisters,  dearer  than  my  breath, 
A  happiness  as  high  as  I  could  think  *, 
And  when  my  actions  call  thee  otherwise, 
Perdition  light  upon  me ! 

Pan.  This  is  better 
Than  if  you  had  not  frowned ;  it  comes  to  me 
Like  mercy  at  the  block :  And  when  I  leave 
To  serve  you  with  my  life,  your  curse  be  with  me! 

Arb.  'Then  thus  I  do  salute  thee  ;  and  again. 
To  make  this  knot  the  stronger.     Paradise 
Is  there  1     It  may  be,  you  are  yet  in  doubt ; 
This  third  kiss  blots  it  out.— I  wade  in^sin^  lAtide. 
And  foolishly  entice  myself  along  I-^  ' 

Take  her  away ;  see  her  a  prisoner 
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er.    Do  iU 
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link  to  speak 


me. 

th  her.    I  will 
[ve  [prove 


In!  her  own  chamber,  closely,  Cjobrias ! 

(Pan,  Alas,  sir,  why  ? 
Arb.  I  must  not  stay  the 
.  ^Gob.  Good  sir! 
\Arb.  No  more !     Do  it,  I 

Mar,  This  is  better  and  bei 

Pan.  Yet,  hear  me  speak. 

Arb,  I  will  not  hear  you 

way  with  her !    Let  no  man 
'or  such  a  creature  \  fi>T  ^h^  Ifl  A  ^fatf»T 
A  poisoner,  andlT  traitor ! 

G9b.  Madam,  this  omce  grleri 

Pan.  Nay,  'tis  well ; 
The  king  is  pleased  with  it 

Arb.  Bessns,  go  you  along  too 
All  this  that  I  have  said,  if  I  may 
So  long.    But  I  am  desperately  si 
For  she  has  given  me  poison  in  a 
She  had  it  'twizt  her  Bps ;  and  with  tier  eyes 
'  She  witches  people.    Go,  without  a  word ! 

[Exeunt  Gobriab,  PAirruxA,  BssscbI  and  Spaooicul 
Why  should  You,  that  have  made  meVstand  in  war 
Like  Fate  itself,  cutting  what  threads  U  pleased. 
Decree  such  an  unworthy  end  of  me,  \ 
And  all  my  glories  ?    What  am  I,  alas^ 
That  you  oppose  me !     If  my  secret  thoughts 
Have  ever  harboured  swellings  against 'you. 
They  could  not  hurt  you ;  and  it  is  in  you 
To  give  me  sorrow,  that  will  render  me 
Apt  to  receive  your  mercy :  Rather  so, 
Let  it  be  rather  so,  than  punish  roe 
With  such  unmanly  sins.     Incest  is  in  me 
Dwelling  already ;  and  it  innst  oe  noiv."^^ 
TUgrptfelTtEience. — vVhere  art,  Mardonius! 

mar.  Here,  sir.  " 

Arb.  I  pray  thee,  bear  me,  if  thou  canst. 
Am  I  not  grown  a  strange  weight  ? 

Mar.  As  you  were. 

Arb.  No  heavier  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir. 

Arb.  Why,  my  legs 
Refuse  to  bear  my  body !    Oh,  Mardonins, 
Thou  hast  in  field  beheld  me,  when  thou  know'st 
I  could  have  gone,  though  I  could  never  run. 

Mar.  And  so  I  shall  again. 

Arb.  Oh,  no,  'tis  past 

Mar.  Pray  you,  go  rest  yourself. 

Arb,  Wilt  thou,  hereafter,  when  they  talk  of  me, 
As  thou  shalt  hear  nothing  but  infamy, 
Remember  some  of  those  things  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  I  wilL 

Arb.  I  pray  thee,  do ;  for  thou  shalt  never  see 
Me  so  again.  lExeuni. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  House  of  Bkssus. 

EtUer  BaasuB. 


Be*,  They  talk  of  fame ;  I  have  gotten  it  in  the 
wars,  and  wUL  afford  any  man  a  reasonable  penny- 
worth. Some  will  say,  they  could  be  content  to 
have  it,  but  that  it  is  to  be  atchieved  with  danger ; 
but  my  opinion  is  otherwise :  For  if  I  might  stand 
still  in  cannon-proof,  and  have  £une  fall  upon  me, 
I  would  refuse  it  My  reputation  came  prind- 
jially  by  thinking  to  run  awav.  which  nobody  jmo^s 

lOXK  Mardonius ;  and,  I  think,  he  conceals  it  to 

/aog. 
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anger  me.  "Before  I  went  to  the  wars,  I  came  to 
the  town  a  young  fellow,  without  means  or  parts 
to  deserve  friends  ;  and  my  empty  guts  persuaded 
me  to  tie.  and  abuse  people,  for  my  meat ;  which  I 


did,  and  they  beat  me.  Then  would  I  fast  two 
days,  till  my  hunger  cried  out  on  me,  *' Rail  still:" 
Then,  methought  I  had  a  monstrous  stomach  to 
abuse  'em  again,  and  did  it.  In  this  state  I  con- 
tinued, till  they  hung  me  up  by  the  heels,  and 
beat  me  with  hasle-sticks,  as  if  they  would  have 
baked  me,  and  have  cozen'd  somebody  with  me 
for  venison.  After  this  I  rail'd,  and  eat  quietly : 
For  the  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a 
baffled  whipp'd  fellow,  and  what  I  said  was  re- 
membered in  mirth,  but  never  in  anger,  of  which  I 
was  glad.  I  would  it  were  at  that  pass  again ! 
After  this,  Heaven  call'd  an  aunt  of  mine,  that 
left  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  cousin's  hand  for 
me ;  who,  taking  me  to  be  a  gallant  young  spirit, 
raised  a  company  for  me  with  the  money,  and  sent 
me  into  Armenia  with  'em.  Away  I  would  have 
run  from  them,  but  that  I  could  get  no  company : 
and  alone  I  durst  not  run.  I  was  never  at  oattle 
but  once,  and  there  I  was  running,  but  Mardonins 
eudgell'd  me :  Yet  I  got  loose  at  last,  but  was  so 

snoulders  do ; 


aft«id  that  I  savrBomore  than  en] 

but  fled  with  a,}  whole  company  amongst  mihe 
euemieg,  and  orerthieii  'am  !  NuwJJie  report"  of 
fuj  patMUi  lu  eomti  utei  bURire  me,  aiid  they  say 
I  was  a  raw  young  fellow,  but  now  I  am  improved : 
A  plague  on  their  eloquence  I  'twill  cost  me  many 
a  beating ;  and  Mardonius  might  help  this  too,  if 
he  would ;  for  now  tney^hink  to  get  honour  on 
me,  and  all  the  men  I  have  abused  call  me  freshly 
to  account,  (worthily  as  they  call  it)  by  the  way  of 
challenge. 

Enter  the  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  Good-morrow,  Captain  Bessus. 

Bee,  Good-morrow,  sir. 

3  Gent.  I  come  to  speak  with  you 

Bee,  You're  very  welcome. 

3  Gent.  From  one  that  holds  himself  wrong'd  by 
you  some  three  years  since.  Your  worth,  he  says, 
is  famed,  and  he  doth  nothing  doubt  but  you  will 
do  him  right,  as  beseems  a  soldier. 

Bee.  A  pox  on  'em,  so  they  cry  all ! 

3  Gent.  And  a  slight  note  I  have  about  me  for 
you,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you  must  excuse 
me :  It  is  an  office  that  friendship  calls  upon  me 
to  do,  and  no  way  offensive  to  yon  ;  since  I  desire 
but  right  on  both  sides.  IGivee  him  a  letter. 

Bee.  'Tis  a  challenge,  sir,  is  it  not? 

3  Gent.  Tis  an  inviting  to  the  field. 

Be$.  An  inviting  ?  Oh,  cry  you  mercy ! — ^What  a 
compliment  he  delivers  it  with !  he  might,  as  agree- 
ably to  my  nature,  present  me  poison  with  such  a 
speech.  [Reads.']  Um,  um,  um, — Reputation — 
um,  um,  um — call  you  to  account— um,  um,  um 
^-forced  to  this — um,  um,  um — with  my  sword — 
um,  um,  um — Wceagentleman — ^um,  um,  um — dear 
to  me — um,  um,  um — satisfaction.  —  'Us  very 
well,  sir ;  I  do  accept  it ;  but  he  must  wait  an 
an«wi»r  fcxs  thirteen  weeks. 

3  Gent.  Why,  sir,  be  would  be  glad  to  wipe  off 
this  stain  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Bes.  Sir,  upon  my  credit,  I  am  already  engaged 
to  two  hundred  and  twelve ;  all  which  must  have 
theif  lOins  wiped  oA^,  if  that  be  the  word,  before 
him. 

3  Geni,  Sir,  if  you  be  truly  engaged  hut  to  one, 
he  shall  stay  a  competent  time. 

Bes,  Upon  my  faith,  sir,  to  two  hundred  and 
twelve:  And  I  have  a  spent  body,  too  much 
bruised  in  battle ;  so  that  I  cannot  fight,  I  must 
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be  plain,  above  three  combats  a-day.  AU  the  kind- 
ness I  can  shew  him,  is  to  set  him  resolvedly  in 
my  roll,  the  two  hundred  and  thirteenth  man, 
which  is  something ;  for,  I  tell  you,  I  think  there 
will  be  more  after  him  than  before  him  ;  I  think  so. 
Pray  you  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  this. 

3  Gent,  1  will,  sir.    Good-morrow  to  you. 

IBitU  Oentleman. 

Bes.  Good-morrow,  good  sir. — Certainly,  my 
safest  way  were  to  print  myself  a  coward,  with  a 
discovery  how  I  came  by  my  credit,  and  clap  it 
upon  every  post.  I  have  receivei^  ahov«  thirty 
challenge  within  thii  two  hours :  Marry,  dil^mt 
the' first  I  put  ott  wilb  UUgaguwent ;  and,  by  good 
fortune,  the  first  is  no  madder  of  fighting  than  I ; 
so  that  that's  referred.  The  place  where  it  must 
be  ended  is  four  days'  journey  off,  and  our  arbitra- 
tors are  these ;  he  has  chosen  a  gentleman  in 
travel,  and  I  have  a  special  friend  with  a  quartain 
ague,  like  to  hold  him  this  five  years,  for  mine ; 
and  when  his  man  comes  home,  we  are  to  expect 
my  friend's  health.  If  they  would  send  me  chal- 
lenges thus  thick,  as  long  as  I  lived,  I  would  have 
no  other  living :  I  can  make  seven  shillings  a-day 
o'  th'  paper  to  the  grocers.  Yet  I  learn  nothing 
by  all  these,  but  a  little  skill  in  comparing  of  styles : 
I  do  find  evidently,  that  there  is  some  one  scrive- 
ner in  this  town,  that  has  a  great  hand  in  writing  of 
challenges,  for  they  are  all  of  a  cut,  and  six  of  'em 
in  a  hand ;  and  they  all  end,  **  My  reputation  is 
dear  to  me,  and  1  must  require  satisfaction." — 
Who's  there?  more  paper,  1  hope.  No;  'tis  my 
lord  Bacurius.  I  foar,  all  is  not  well  betwixt  us. 

EnUr  Bacvbiub. 

Boo.  Now,  Captain  Bessus !  I  come  about  a 
frivolous  matter,  caused  by  as  idle  a  report :  You 
know,  you  were  a  coward. 

Bet.  Very  right. 

Bao,  And  wrong'd  me. 

Be»,  True,  my  lord. 

Bao.  But  now,  people  will  call  you  valiant ;  de- 
sertlessly,  I  think ;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will 
have  you  fight  me. 

Bet,  Oh,  my  good  lord,  my  deep  engagements — 

/     Bae,  TeU  not  me  of  your  engagements,  Captain 

^Bessus!  It  is  not  to  be  put  off  with  an  excuse. 

'^or  my  own  part,  I  am  none  of  the  multitude  that 

/believe  your  converelOu  ffom  coWartl.  ■       * 

Bu,  My  idlll,  1  BMK  HOC  quarrels,  and  this 

ongs  not  to  me ;  I  am  not  to  maintain  it. 

Bao.  Who  then,  pray  ? 

Bet.  Bessus  the  cowmrd  wrong'd  you. 

Bao.  Right. 

Bee.  And  shall  Bessus  the  valiant  maintain 
hat  Bessus  the  coward  did  ? 

Bao,  I  pr'ythee  leave  these  cheating  tricks  1  I 
wear  thou  shalt  fight  with  me^  or  thou  shalt  be 

ten  extremely,  and  kick'd. 

Bee.  Since  you  provoke  me  thus  far,  my  lord,  I 
fight  with  you ;  and,  by  my  sword,  it  shall 

t  me  twenty  pounds,  but  I  will  have  my  leg 
ell  a  week  sooner  purposely. 

Bao,  Your  leg !  why,  what  ail's  your  leg  ?  V\\ 
do  a  cure  on  you.     Stand  up  ! 

Bee,  My  lord,  this  is  not  noble  in  you. 

Bao,  What  dost  thou  wiih  such  a  phrase  in  thy 
mouth  ?  I  will  kick  thee  out  of  all  good  words 
before  I  leave  thee.  ZKickt  him. 

Bee.  My  lord,  1  take  this  as  a  punishment  for 
the  offence  I  did  when  I  wss  a  coward. 


Bao,  When  thou  wert  ?  confess  thyself  a  coward 
still,  or,  by  this  light,  1*11  beat  thee  into  sponge. 

Bee,  Why,  I  am  one. 

Bac,  Aie  you  so,  sir  ?  and  why  do  you  wear  a 
sword  then  ?  Come,  unbuckle  !  quick  1 

Bee.  My  lord  ? 

Bao.  Unbuckle,  I  say,  and  give  it  me  ;  or,  as  I 
live,  thy  head  will  ache  extremely. 

Beat,  It  is  a  pretty  hilt ;  and  if  your  lordship 
take  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  my  heart  I  present 
it  to  you,  for  a  new-year*s-gift. 

rd,  witk  a  knife  in  the  icabbard. 

Bao.  I  thank  you  very  heartily,  sweet  di^UIn  I 
Farewell. 

Bee.  One  word  more :  I  beseech  your  lordship 
to  render  me  my  knife  again. 

Boo.  Marry,  by  all  means,  captain.  [Givee  him 
back  the  hnife.']  Cherish  yourself  with  it,  and  eat 
hard,  good  captain !  we  cannot  tell  whether  we 
shall  have  any  more  such.    Adieu,  dear  captain ! 

[Exit  BACCRina. 

Bee,  I  will  make  better  use  of  this,  than  of  my 
sword.  A  base  spirit  has  this  'vantage  of  a  brave 
one ;  it  keeps  always  at  a  stay,  notlnng  brings  it 
down,  not  beating.  I  remember  I  promised  the 
^^Tgi  in  II  ff^"*'  np4i?P^r^t  I  wonia  maice  my 
hufflf-^j^ra  oat-  w^y  sword  to  a  kpiic ;  How  lo  get 
another  sword  1  know  noi ;  nor  Know  any  means 
left  forme  to  maintain  my  credit,  but  impudence : 
Therefore  I  wilU>utswear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that's  left  uneaten  of  my  sword. 

IBxUBmaeoe. 

SCENE  Ill.—^n  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

A  Enler  ICAMramos. 

Mar.  I'll  move  the  king ;  he  is  most  strangely 
alter'd :  I  guess  the  cause,  I  fear,  too  right.  Hea- 
v<m  bas-JOQSsecret  end  in't,  and  ^dh  a  scouige, 
no  question, justly  laid  upOki  hlw.  He  has  followed 
me  through  twenty  rooms  ;  and  ever,  when  I  stay 
to  wait  his  command,  he  blushes  like  a  girl,  and 
looks  upon  me  as  if  modesty  kept  in  his  business ; 
so  turns  away  from  me ;  but,  if  I  go  on,  he  follows 
me  again. 

Enter  AxBACMB, 

See,  here  he  is.  I  do  not  use  this,  yet,  I  know  not 
how,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see  him :  his 
very  enemies,  I  think,  whose  wounds  have  bred 
his  fame,  if  ikej  should  see  him  now,  would  find 
tears  i*  their  eyes. 

Arb.  I  cannot  utter  it  I  Why  should  I  keep 
A  breast  to  harbour  thoughts  1  dare  not  speak? 
Darkness  is  in  my  bosom ;  and  there  lie 
A  thousand  thoughts  that  cannot  brook  the  light. 
How  wilt  thou  vex  me,  when  this  deed  is  done. 
Conscience,  that  art  afraid  to  let  me  name  it ! 

Mar.  How 


10  you,  "ar?        ■ 

Arb.  Why,  very  well,  Mardonius : 
How  dost  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  Better  than  you,  I  fear. 

Arb.  I  hope  thou  art ;  for,  to  be  plain  with  thee, 
Thou  art  in  hell  else  I  Secret  scorching  flames, 
That  far  transcend  earthly  material  fires, 
Are  crept  into  me,  and  theye  if 
Is  it  not  strange,  Mardonius.  there's  no  cure 

Mar,  Sir,  either  I  mistake,  or  there  is  something 
hid,  that  you  would  utter  to  me. 

Arb,  So  there  is :  but  yet  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mar.  Out  with  it,  sir.  If  it  be  dangerous,  I  will 
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not  shrink  to  do  you  semce :  I  shall  not  esteem 
my  life  a  weightier  matter  than  indeed  it  is.  1 
know  'tis  subject  to  more  chances  than  it  has  hours ; 
and  I  were  bietter  lose  it  in  my  king's  cause,  than 
with  an  ague,  or  a  fall,  or  (sleeping)  to  a  thief;  as 
all  these  are  probable  enough.  Let  me  but  know 
what  I  shall  do  for  you. 

Arb,  It  will  not  out !  Were  you  with  Gobrias, 
And  bade  him  giTe  my  sister  all  content 
The  place  affords,  and  give  her  leave  to  send 
And  speak  to  whom  she  please  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Arb.  And  did  you  to  Bacurius  say  as  much 
About  Tigranes  ? 

Mar.  Yes. 

Arb,  That's  all  my  business. 

Mar,  Oh,  say  not  so ;  you  had  an  answer  of  this 
before  :  Besides,  I  think  this  business  might  be 
utterM  more  carelessly. 

Arb,  Come,  thou  shalt  have  it  out.  I  do  beseech 
By  all  the  love  thou  hast  professed  to  me,  [thee, 
To  see  my  sister  from  me. 

Mar,  Well ;  and  what  ? 

Arb,  That's  all. 

Mar.  That's  strange!  Shall  I  say  nothing  to  her? 

Arb.  y ot  a  word  ; 
Bnt.  if  thQu  Ipv^st  me,  find  some  subtle  way 

[To  make  her  nnrlftriitai^ j  by  ai^a. 

^ar.  But  what  shall  I  make  her  understand  ? 
Arb.  Oh,  Mardonius,  for  that  L  must  be  par- 

don*d. 
Mar.  You  may ;  but  I  can  only  see  htfr  then. 
Arb.  'Tis  true !  [Qiwi  him  a  ring. 

Bear  her  this  ring,  then ;  and,  on  more  advice, 
.  »  I  Thou  shalt  speak  to  her:  Tell  her  I  do  love 
t**v  I  ]\I|c4ftBdred  all ;  wilt  thou  ?  * 

I       Mar,  Is  there  no  more  ? 
^  "       Arb.  Oh,  yes !  And  her  the  best ; 
Better  than  anv  brother  loves  his  sister : 
Thatiaril. 

Mar.  nfethinks,  this  need  not  have  been  deli- 
vered with  such  a  caution.    I'll  do  it. 
Arb,  There  is  more  yet :  Wilt  thou  be  faithful 

to  me? 
Mar.  Sir,  if  I  take  upon  me  to  deliver  it.  after 
I  hear  it,  I'll  pass  through  fire  to  do  it. 

Arb.  1  Iftvft  h«r  >i»»»pr  than  a  brother  ought. 
post  thou  conceive  me? 
Mar.  I  hope  you  do  not,  sir. 
Atb.  No  I  thou  art  dull.     Kneel  down  before 
And  never  rise  again,  till  she  will  love  me.     [her, 
Mar.  Why,  I  think  she  does. 
Arb.  But,  better  than  she  does ;  another  way ; 
As  wives  love  hnsl 

TT^:^},  thprn  n^  few  wjyg^  t^t 


love  their  husbands  better  tha?^  ^he  noga  yon. 

Arh.  Thou  wilt  not  understand  me  !  Is  it  fit 
This  should  be  utter'd  plainly  ?  Take  it,  then, 
Naked  as  'tis ;  I  would  desire  her  love 
Lasciviously,  lewdly,  u^^'yutyywtr"^ 
T6  flO  a  Bill  tllftl  heeds  must  damn  us  both ; 
,  AncT  thee  Wfl.    1)611  tliOtt  nMCHgHfl  toe  now  ? 

Mar.  \ti\  tnew'g  yuuf  riui;  agam.     What 

have  I  done 
Dishonestly,  in  my  whole  life,  name  it, . 
That  you  shouM  put  so  base  a  business  to  me  ? 

Arb.  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  thouwouldst  do  it? 

Mar.  Yes,  if  I  undertook  it :  But  if  all 
My  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  not  be  engaged 
In  such  a  cause  to  save  my  last  life. 


Arb.  Oh,  guilt,  how  poor  and  weak  a  thing  art 
thou! 
This  man,  that  is  my  servant,  whom  my  breath 
Might  blow  about  the  world,  might  beat  me  here 
Having  this  cause  ;  whilst  I,  press'd  down  with  sin, 
Could  not  resist  him. — Hear,  Mardonius ! 
It  was  a  motion  mis-beseeming  man. 
And  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mar,  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  so !  You  must 
understand,  nothing  that  you  can  utter  can  remove 
my  love  and  service  from  my  prince  :  but,  other- 
wise, I  think,  I  shall  not  love  you  more :  For  you 
are  sinful,  and,  if  you  do  this  crime,  you  ought  to 
have  no  laws  ;  for,  after  this,  it  will  be  great  in- 
justice in  you  to  punish  any  offender,  for  any  crime. 
For  myself,  I  find  my  heart  too  big  ;  I  feel,  I  have 
not  patience  to  look  on,  whilst  you  run  these  for- 
bidden courses.  Means  I  have  none  but  your  fa* 
vour ;  and  I  am  rather  rlad  that  I  shall  lose  'em 
both  together,  than  keep  em  with  such  conditions. 
I  shall  find  a  dwelling  amongst  some  people,  where, 
tiiough  oar  garments  perhaps  be  coarser,  we  shall 
be  richer  far  within,  ana  naroour  no  such  vices  in 


^rdr MaSdomus!  Stay,  Mardonius  !  for,  though 
My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  knaves 
To  be  about  me,  such  as  are  prepared 
For  every  wicked  act,  yet  who  does  know, 
Bnt  that  my  loathed  fate  may  turn  about. 
And  I  have  use  for  honest  men  again  ? 
I  hope,  I  may ;  I  pr'ythee  leave  me  not. 

Enter  BuMXM. 

Bes.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Mar.  There. 

Bes.  An't  please  your  majesty,  there's  the  knife. 

Arb.  What  knife? 

Bfs.  The  sword  is  eaten. 

Mar.  Away,  you  fool  I  the  king  is  serious, 
And  cannot  now  admit  your  vanities. 

B^s.  Vanities  I  I'm  no  honest  man,  if  my  ene- 
mies have  not  brought  it  to  this.  What,  do  you 
think  1  Ue  ? 

Arb.  No,  no  ;  'tis  well,  Bessus ;  tis  very  well. 
I'm  glad  on't. 

Mar.  If  your  enemies  brought  it  to  this,  your 
enemies  are  cutlers.    Come,  leave  the  king. 

Bet,  Why,  may  not  valour  approach  him  ? 

Mar.  Yes ;  but  he  has  affairs.  Depart,  or  I  shall 
be  something  unmannerly  with  you  1 

Arb.  No;  let  him  stay,  Mardonius;  let  him 
I  have  occasion  with  him  very  weighty,  [stay  ; 
And  I  can  spare  you  now. 

Mar.  Sir? 

Arb.  Why,  I  can  spare  you  now. 

Bet.  l^ardonius,  give  way  to  the  state  affairs. 

Mar.  Indeed,  you  are  fitter  for  his  present  pur- 
pose. lExit  Marooniub. 

Arb.  Bessus,  I  should  employ  thee  :  Wilt  thou 
do't  ? 

Bet.  Do't  for  you  ?  By  this  air,  I  will  do  any 
thing,  without  exception,  be  it  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different thing. 

Arb.  Do  not  swear. 

Bet.  By  this  light,  but  I  will ;  any  thing  what- 
soever. 

Arb.  But  I  shall  name  the  thing 
Thy  conscience  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do. 

Bet.  I  would  fain  hear  that  thing.  [me, — 

Arb.  Why,  I  would  have  thee  get  my  sister  for 
Thou  understand'st  me, — ^in  a  wicked  manner. 
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Bei.  Oh,  you  would  have  a  bout  with  her?   FU 
do't.  ni  do't,  i'faith. 

Arh,  Wilt  thou  ?  dost  thou  make  no  more  on*t  ? 

Bez,  More  ?  No.  Why,  ia  there  any  thing  else  ? 
If  there  be,  trust  me,  it  shall  be  done  too. 

Arh,  Haatthou  r^  gTf' *'*"  '^""'  '^^  *"rh  BJIJ"  ^ 
ThouarttoojncJtfd-fiwMBT'Wmpany, 
Thodgh  1  liave  liell  within  me,  and  may*8t  yet 
Corrupt  me  further  I  Pr'ythee  answer  me, 
How  do  I  shew  to  thee  after  this  motion  ? 

Be%,  Why,  your  majesty  looks  as  well,  in  my 
opinion,  as  ever  you  did  since  you  were  bom. 

Arh,  But  thou  appear'st  to  me,  after  thy  grant, 
The  ugliest,  loathed,  detestable  thing. 
That  I  have  ever  met  with.    Thou  hast  eyes 
Like  flames  of  sulphur,  which,  methinks,  do  dart 
Infection  on  me ;  and  thou  hast  a  mouth 
Enough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 
Four  rows  of  iron  teeth. 

Bet.  I  feel  no  such  thing :   But  'tis  no  matter 

.  how  I  look  ;  I'll  do  your  business  as  well  as  they 

that  look  better.    And  when  this  is  dispatch'd,  If 

you  have  a  mind  to  your  mother,  tell  me,  and  you 

shaU  see  I'll  set  it  hard.  [this  ! 

Arh.  My  n|pthi»Y  ? — Heayeu  forgive  me,  to  hear 
I  am  iniipired  with  horror. — Now  iTiate  tiiee 


Worse  than  my  sin ;  which,  if  I  could  come  by. 

Should  suffer  death  eternal,  ne'er  to  rise 

In  any  breast  again.  Know,  I  vnll  die 

Languishing  mad,  as  I  resoWe  I  shall, 

Ere  I  vnll  deal  by  such  an  instrument : 

Thou  art  too  sinful  to  employ  in  this. 

Out  of  the  world,  away  I  {BeaU^im. 

Bet,  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Arh.  Hung  round  with  curses,  take  thy  fearful 
flight 
Into  the  desarts ;  where,  Amongst  all  the  monsters, 
If  thou  find*st  one  so  beastly  as  thyself, 
Thou  shalt  be  held  as  innocent! 

Bet.  Good  sir 

Arh,   If  thfti-ft  werft  nn  mrh  inwtrnmcnta  m  th^u. 
We  kings  could  never  act  such  wicked  deeds ! 
Seek  oul  a  man  tnat  mocks  Jlviuiiy,  * 

That  breaks  each  precept  both  of  God  and  man. 
And  nature  too,  and  does  it  vdthout  lust, 
Merely  becanse  it  is  a  law,  and  good. 
And  liye  with  him  ;  for  him  thou  can'st  not  spoiL 
Away,  I  say !—  [£W<  Besbus. 

I  will  not  do  this  sin. 
I'll  press  it  here,  till  it  do  break  my  breast : 
It  heaves  to  get  out ;  but  thou  art  a  sin. 
And,  spite  of  torture,  1  will  keep  thoe  in.      [£n<. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. — The  Apartment  of  the  Prinoett  in 

the  Palace, 

Enter  Gobrias,  Pamthjia,  and  Spacon u. 

Gob,  Have  you  written,  madam  ? 

Pan.  Yes,  good  Gobrias. 

Gob,  And  with  a  kindness  and  such  winning 
As  may  provoke  him,  at  one  instant,  feel     [words 
His  doable  fault,  your  wrong,  and  his  ovm  rash- 
ness? 

Pan.  I  have  sent  words  enough,  if  words  may 
win  him 
From  his  displeasure  ;  and  such  words,  I  hope, 
As  shall  gain  much  upon  his  goodness,  Gobrias. 
Yet  fearing,  since  they  are  many,  and  a  woman's, 
k.  poor  belief  may  follow,  I  have  woven 
As  many  truths  within  'em  to  speak  for  me. 
That  if  he  be  but  gracious  and  receive  *em 

Gob.  Good  lady,  be  not  fearfU :    Though  he 
should  not 
Give  you  your  present  end  in  this,  belleYe  it. 
You  shall  feel,  if  your  virtue  can  induce  you 
To  labour  out  this  tempest  (which,  I  know. 
Is  but  a  poor  proof  'gainst  your  patience) 
All  those  contents,  your  spirit  will  arrive  at, 
'  Newer  and  sweeter  to  you.     Your  royal  brother, 
When  he  shall  once  collect  himself,  and  see 
How  far  he  has  been  asunder  from  himself. 
What  a  mere  stranger  to  his  golden  temper, 
Must,  from  those  roots  of  virtue,  never  dying, 
Though  somewhat  stopt  with  humour,  shoot  again 
Into  a  thousand  glories,  bearing  his  fair  branches 
High  as  our  hopes  can  look  at,  strait  as  justice, 
Loaden  with  ripe  contents.     He  loves  you  dearly, 
I  know  it,  and,  I  hope,  I  need  not  farther 
Win  you  to  understand  it. 

Pan.  I  believe  it ; 
But,  howsoever,  I  am  sure  I  love  him  dearly ; 
So  dearly,  that  if  any  thing  I  write 
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For  my  enlarging  should  beget  his  anger,      4   ^^/^  ,  P 
Heaven  be  a  witness  vnth  me,  and  my  faith,       ^^^^ 
I  had  rather  live  entombed  here.  [grief; 

Gob.  You  shall  not  feel  a  worse  stroke  than  your 
I  am  sorry  'tis  so  sharp.     I  kiss  your  hand, 
Andt^iip  njght  will  di»^iver  thiw  tni^  jtnry. 
Witli  this  hand  to  your  brother. 

ran.  Peace  go  witn  youT 
You  are  a  good  man. —  lExii  Oobriaa. 

My  Spaconia, 
Why  are  you  ever  sad  thus  ? 

Spa.  Oh,  dear  lady  ! 

Pan.  Pr'ythee  discover  not  a  way  to  sadness. 
Nearer  than  I  have  in  me.     Our  two  sorrows 
Work,  like  two  eager  hawks,  who  shall  get  highest. 
How  shall  I  lessen  thine  ?  fbr  mine,  I  fear. 
Is  easier  known  than  cured. 

Spa.  Heaven  comfort  both. 
And  give  yours  happy  ends,  however  I 
Fall  in  my  stubborn  fortunes. 

Pan.  This  but  teaches 
How  to  be  more  familiar  with  our  sorrows, 
That  are  too  much  our  masters.    Good  Spaconia, 
How  shall  I  do  you  service  ? 

Spa.  Noblest  lady. 
You  make  me  more  a  slave  still  to  your  goodness. 
And  only  live  to  purchase  thanks  to  pay  you ; 
For  that  is  all  the  business  of  my  life  now.  ^        ^ 
I  will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so,        >^4lc#wU«4 
To  ask  a  noble  favour  of  you.  #^m  ^    m\T^ 

Pan.  Speak  it ;  *tis  yours ;  for,  from  so  sweet  a  I 
No  ill  demand  has  issue.  [virtue. 

Spa.  Then,  ever^virtuous,  let  me  beg  your  will 
In  helping  me  to  see  the  prince  Tigranes ; 
With  whom  I  am  equal  prisoner,  if  not  more. 

Pan.  Reserve  me  to  a  greater  end,  Spaconia ; 
Bacurius  cannot  want  so  much  good  manners 
As  to  deny  your  gentle  Tisitation, 
Though  you  came  only  vrith  your  own  command. 
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Spa,  I  know  they  will  deny  me,  gracious  madam, 
Being  a  stranger,  and  so  little  famed. 
So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority :  But  in  you,  sweet  lady, 
All  these  are  natural ;  beside,  a  power 
Derived  immediate  from  your  royal  brother, 
Whose  least  word  in  you  may  command  the  kingdom. 

Pan,  More  than  my  word,  Spaoonia,  you  shall 
For  fear  it  fail  you.  [carry, 

Spa.  Dare  you  trust  a  token  ? 
Madam,  I  fear  I  am  grown  too  bold  a  beggar. 

Pan,  You  are  a  pretty  one ;  and,  trust  me,  lady. 
It  joys  me  I  shall  do  a  good  to  you, 
Though  to  myself  I  never  shall  be  happy. 
Here,  take  this  ring,  and  from  me  as  a  tol^en 
Deliver  it ;  1  tBnk  they  vrill  not  stay  yon. 
So.  all  yoor  own  desires  go  with  you,  lady  I 

Spa.  And  sweet  peace  to  tout  grace ! 

Pan,  Pray  Heaven,  I  find  it !  lExtunt, 


SCENE  11.—^  Priion. 

TioKAiras  if  discovered, 

Tigr.  Fool  that  I  am  I  I  have  undone  myself, 
And  with  my  own  hand  tum*d  my  fortune  round, 
That  was  a  fair  one.     I  have  childishly 
PlayM  with  my  hope  so  long,  till  I  have  broke  it. 
And  now  too  late  I  mourn  for't.    Oh,  Spaconia  1 
Thou  hast  found  an  even  way  to  thy  revenge  now. 
Why  didst  thou  follow  me,  like  a  faint  shadow, 
To  wither  my  desires  ?     But,  wretched  fool, 
Why  did  I  plant  thee  'twizt  tiie  sun  and  me,. 
To  make  me  freeze  thus !  why  MA  I  pri^<»r  \^t 

'^^  th^  ***'  rrinnfinfl  f  Oh,  thou  fool,  thou  fool, 

Thou  family  of  fools;  live  like  a  slave  still  1 

And  in  thee  bear  thine  own  hell  and  thy  torment ; 

Thou  hast  deserved  it.    Couldst  thou  find  no  lady. 

But  she  that  has  thy  hopes,  to  put  her  to. 

And  hasard  all  thy  pe*ce  ?  none  to  abuse* 

But  she  that  loved  tnee  ever,  poor  Spaconia  ? 

And  so  much  loved  thee,  that,  in  honesty 

And  honouTT  thou  art  Imnnit  ***  "*^*  k^r  ^||y<»«  t 

8fte<  that  foigot  the  greatness  of  her  grief 

And  miseries,  that  must  follow  such  mad  passions, 

Endless  and  wild  in  women  i  she,  that  for  thee, 

And  with  thee^  left  her  liberty,  her  name. 

And  country !    You  have  paid  me  equal,  heaTens, 

And  sent  my  own  rod  to  correct  me  with* 

A  woman !    For  inconstancy  Til  suffer ; 

Lay  it  on,  justice,  tilj  my  soul  melt  in  me, 

Fet  mj  umiuudi,  luailly,  iudden  doting. 

Upon  a  uew  ftee ;  afttf  All  my  o5E 

l^laflf ,  ana  swange  ones. 
I  feel  my  old  flreTfi^iine  again  and  bum 
Solfrong  and  violent,  that,  should  I  see  her 
Again,  the  grief,  and  that,  would  kill  me. 

Enter  Bacurito  and  Spacokia. 

Bjae,  Lady, 

Your  token  I  acknowledge ;  you  may  pass ; 
There  is  the  king. 

Spa,  I  thank  your  lordship  for  it 

[£H(  BACuaitnv. 

Tigr,  She  comes,  she  comes !    Shame  hide  me 
eyer  from  her  I 
'Would  I  were  buried,  or  so  far  removed 
Light  might  not  find  me  out  I  I  dare  not  see  her. 

Spa»  Nay,  never  hide  yourself !  Or,  were  you  hid 
Where  earth  hides  all  her  riches,  near  her  centre, 


My  wrongs,  without  more  day,  would  light  me  to 

you: 
I  must  spieak  ere  I  die.  Were  all  your  greatness 
Doubled  upon  you,  you* re  a  perjured  man, 
And  only  mighty  in  your  wickedness 
Of  wronging  women  1  Thou^art  false,  false,  prince ! 
I  live  to  see  it ;  poor  Spaconia  lives  " 

Tb  tell  thee  thou  art  false^  and  then  no  more ! 
She  lives  to  tell  t^ee,  thou  art  more  inconitant 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together. 
Thy  faith  is  firm  as  raging  overfiows. 
That  no  bank  can  command ;  as  lasting 
As  boys'  gay  bubbles,  blown  T  th'  air  and  broken. 
The  wind  is  fix'd  to  thee ;  and  sooner  shall 
The  beaten  mariner,  with  his  shrill  whistle. 
Calm  the  loud  murmur  of  the  troubled  main, 
And  strike  it  smooth  again,  than  thy  soul  fall 
To  have  peace  in  love  with  any :  13if>n  art  ^ji 
That  all  good  men  ifliyt  h^te ;  and  if  thy  story 
Shan  teUsucoeeding  ages  what  thou  wert, 
Oh,  let  it  spare  me  in  it,  lest  true  lovers, 
In  pity  of  my  wrongs,  bum  thy  black  legend. 
And  with  their  curses  shake  thy  sleeping  ashes ! 

Tigr,  Oh  1  oh! 

Spa,  The  destinies,  I  hope,  have  pointed  out 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  may'st  die  for  love, 
Though  not  for  me ;  fgr.  this  assure  thyself^ 
The  princess  hates  thee  deadly,  and  will  sooner 
Be  won  to  marry  witL  a  bun,  IBfl  jaferT*^ 
Than  laCA  k  beast  as  thou  art. — I  have  struck, 
I  fear,  too  deep ;  besnrew  me  for  it ! — Sir, 
This  sorrow  works  me,  like  a  cunning  friendship. 
Into  the  same  piece  with  it. — He's  ashamed ! 
Alas,  I  have  b<^  too  rugged. — Dear  my  lord, 
I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  any  thing. 
Indeed  I  am,  that  may  add  more  restraint 
To  that  too  much  you  have.    Good  sir,  be  pleased 
To  think  it  was  a  fault  of  love,  not  malice ; 
And  do  as  I  will  do,  foi^give  it,  prince. 
I  do  and  can  forgive  the  greatest  sins 
To  me  you  can  repent  ot    Pray  believe. 

Tig,  Oh,  my  Spacoiiia!     Oh,  thou  virtuous 

Spa,  No  more ;  the  king,  sir.  [woman ! 

BniUr  Arbacsb,  Bacukius,  and  SlARXwirnJi. 

Arb,  Have  yon  been  careful  of  our  noble  pri- 
soner, 
That  he  want  nothing  fitting  for  his  greatness  ? 

Bar.  I  hope  his  grace  wUl  quit  me  for  my  care, 

Arb.  'Tis  well.— Royal  Tigranes,  health  !    [sir. 

Tigr,  More  than  the  strictness  of  this  place  can 
I  offer  back  again  to  great  Arbaoes.  [gi^o,  sir, 

Arb.  We  thank  you,  worthy  prince ;  and  pray 
excuse  us. 
We  have  not  seen  you  since  your  being  here. 
I  hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  equal 
With  your  own  person :    Your  imprisonment. 
If  it  be  any,  I  dare  say,  is  easy ; 
And  shall  not  out-last  two  days. 

Tigr,  I  thank  you. 
My  usage  here  has  been  the  same  it  was, 
Worthy  a  royal  conqueror.     For  my  restraint. 
It  came  unkindly,  because  much  uiUook'd  for ; 
But  I  must  bear  it. 

Arb,  What  lady's  that,  Bacurius  ? 

Bac,  One  of  the  princess^  women,  sir. 

Arb    Ifear'dit 
Why  conies  she  hither  ? 

Bae,  To  speak  with  the  prince  Tigrenea. 

Arb,  From  whom,  Bacurius? 
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Bae.  From  the  princeu,  lir. 

Arh.  I  kncit  I  had  seen  her. 

Mar.  Mil  fit  begins  to  ttke  him  now  again. 
"Til  a  itnnge  Tever,  aod  'twiU  ihake  ni  ■!!  man, 
I  fear.  'Would  he  vere  veil  cored  of  thu  nging 
folly :  Give  me  Uie  wart,  where  men  are  mad,  and 
majr  talk  what  they  list,  and  held  the  braieit  fel. 
lowi ;  this  petting  prating  peace  ii  good  for  notluDg  : 
Dnnldng'i  a  virtne  to't.  [enee, 

Arh.  I  see  there's  truth  in  no  man,  nor  abudi- 
Bnt  for  hii  own  ends :  Wh;  did  you  let  her  in  ! 

Baa.  It  was  roar  own  eommaad  to  bar  none 


"Hi  no  wi;  I  eat,  or  Ure  bj  ;  and  I  think 
liliia  no  token,  air. 

Afar.  This  combat  has  andone  him :  If  he  hod 
been  well  beaten,  he  had  been  temperate.  I  shall 
neTer  see  him  handiome  again,  till  he  haie  i  faoriB- 
mao's  staff  yoked  throngh  his  aboulden,  or  an  arm 
broke  with  a  bullet 

Arh.  1  am  trifled  with. 

Bac.  Sir? 

Arh.  I  know  it,  ai  I  know  thee  to  be  falie. 

Mar.  Now  the  clap  eomei. 

Bag.  Yon  neverknewmeiD,  sir,  I  dareipeakit: 
And,  duTft  a  worse  nun  tell  me,  thoogb  my  better — 

Afar.  "Tis  well  said,  by  my  soul. 

Arh,  Sirrah,  you  answer  aa  jou  had  no  life. 

Bae.  That  I  fear,  sir,  tO  lose  nobly. 

Bae.  Yon  may  say  what  yon  please,  air  : 
'Wonld  I  might  do  so. 

Art.  I  will,  sir;  and  say  wenly, 
Thia  woman  carries  letters  :  By  my  life, 
I  know  she  carries  letters  \  this  woman  does  it. 
[     Mat.  'Would   Besani  were  here,   to  take  her 
laiide  and  aearch  her  \  he  would  quickly  tell  you 
I  what  she  carried,  sir. 

I     Arb.  I  hBTe  found  it  out,  this  woman  Carrie* 
letten. 

Mar.  If  this  hold,  'twill  be  an  ill  world  for 
bawda,  chambermiidi,  and  poat-boys.  1  thank 
Keaieo,  I  hsfe  none  but  hit  letten -patanta,  things 
of  his  own  inditiag. 

Arh.  Prince,  tliu  cunning  cannot  do't. 

Tigr.  Do  wbat,  sir?     I  reach  you  not. 

Arh.  It  shall  not  serve  your  torn,  prince; 

Tigr.  Serre  my  turn,  sir  ? 

Arb.  Ay,  sir,  it  shall  not  serve  your  turn. 

Tigr.  Be  plainer,  good  sir. 

Arb.  This  woman  shall  carry  no  moic  letters 
back  to  your  love  Panthea ;  by  Meavea  she  shall 
not ;  I  say  she  ihall  not. 

Jlfor.  Thia  wonld  make  a  asint  swear  like  a 
■oldier,  and  a  soldier  like  Termagant. 

Ti^r.  This  beats  me  more,  king,  than  the  blows 
Ton  gave  me. 

Arh.  Take  'em  away  both,  and  together  let 
them  piisonen  be,  strictly  and  closely  kept ;  or, 
airrah,  your  life  shall  aniner  it;  and  let  nobody 
speak  with  'em  hereafter. 

Tigr.  Well,  I  am  lubjeet  to  yon, 
And  must  eodore  these  pssiions. 

Sfa.  This  ii  th'  imprisonment  I  have  look'd  for 

And  the  dear  place  I  would  choose.  [always, 

[£iiuiilTHHuiiaa.Sruoin(,  Bicmn 


Arb.  You  mult  be  croiiii 


'Tis  like  to  prare  a  fine  age  for  the  ignorant. 

Arh.  How  dar'st  thou  so  often  ftorfeit  thy  life? 
Thou  know'tt  tis  in  my  power  to  take  it. 

Jlfur.  Yes,  and  I  know  yon  wo'  not;  or,  if  yon 
do,  you'll  miss  it  quickly. 

Arb.  Why?  tur -n. 

Mar.  Who  shall  tell  you  of  these  childish  fol- 
lies, when  I  am  dead?  who  shall  put-to  his  power 
to  draw  thoie  virtues  out  of  a  flood  of  humours, 
when  they  are  drown'd,  and  make  'em  shine  again  ? 
No,  cut  my  head  off :  Then  you  may  talk,  and  be 
believed,  and  grow  worse,  and  bi 
glorioui  temper  rock'd  into  a  dead  sleep,  and  the 
kingdom  with  you  ;  till  foreign  swords  be  in  yi 
throats,  and  slaughter  be  every  where  about  yon, 
like  your  flatterers.     Do,  kill  me  \ 

Arb.  Pr'ythee,  be  tamer,  good  Mardonins. 
Thou  know^it  I  love  thee  ;  nay,  I  honour  thee  ; 
Believe  it,  good  old  soldier,  I  am  thine  : 
But  I  am  nck'd  dean  from  myself  I  Bear  with  me, 
Woo't  thou  bear  with  me,  my  Mardonins  > 

M<K.  There  comes  a  good  man  ;  lov^  him  too 
he'a  temperate  ;  you  may  live  to  have  u 
a  virtae;  Rage  is  not  still  in  fashion. 

Arh.  Welcome,  good  Gobriaa. 

Gd6.  Mr  serrice,  '"ij  ftin  (etter,  to  *iur  grace. 

Arb.  From  whom? 

Goi.  From  the  rich  mine  of 
Your  mournful  sister. 

Arb.  Sjie  i|  in  [wison,  Gobriai.  is  she  not? 

Go*.  [Yne(J>.]'Bhe  is,  sir,  till  your  pteamre  do 
enlarge  her. 
Which  on  my  kneea  I  beg.     Oh,  'tis  not  fit. 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one, 
The  youth  and  virtue  that  would  tame  wild  tigen. 
And  wilder  people,  that  have  known  no  manners, 
Should  live  tiiua  cloiiter'd  up  1  For  your  love's  sake. 
If  there  be  any  in  that  noble  heart 
To  her,  a  wretched  lady,  and  forlorn  ; 
Or  for  her  lote  to  yon,  which  ii  aa  mueb  I       P^.-, 
As  Nature  and  Obedience  ever  gave,      /  y*"*"*^ 


u<l 


Arb.  Praythee,  stand  up  :    "lis  Cme,  she  ia  too 
And  all  these  commendationl  bat  her  o4n  :    [hir, 
'Would  Ihouhadst  never  so  commended  her. 
Or  I  ne'er  lived  to  have  heard  it,  Gobriis  1 
If  thou  but  knew'at  the  wrong  ber  beaut^  does  her, 
Thon  wooldst,  in  pity  of  her,  be  a  liar.    , 
Tby  ignorance  has  drawn  me,  wretchedmian, 
Whitber  myself,  nor  thou,  canst  well  tekl.    Oh,  my 
]».;„^  .I,.  in«.  ni,.^  w  I  fearjaotbir        f  fate  \ 
Ii  deeper  in  >. f  (i .■■  rt  ■  TTiSiKin It  '^  thnn.  Gobrias  ? 

Goi.  r3o  beseech  your  grace,  believe  it  not  ( 
For,  let  me  perish,  if  it  be  not  false  ! 
Good  sir,  read  her  latter.  [AaMcas  toAt. 

Mar.  Thia  love,  or  what  a  devil  it  is,  I  know 
not,  b^ets  more  miichief  than  a  wake.  I  had 
rather  he  well  beaten,  atarved,  or  louiy,  than  live 
within  the  air  on't.  He,  that  had  seen  this  brave 
fellow  charge  throngh  a  grove  of  pikes  but  t'other 
day,  and  look  upoDliim  now,  will  ne'er  believe  his 
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eyes  again.  If  he  continue  thos  but  two  days 
more,  a  tailor  may  beat  him  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  him. 

Arb,  A  1m.  Aft  would  be  at  liberty 
And  thereDethousanoreiBonsTTToknaS} 
Thousands,  that  will  deny  it ; 
Which,  if  she  knew,  she  would  contentedly 
Be  where  she  is,  and  bless  her  virtues  for  it. 
And  me,  though  she  were  closer :  She  would,  Go- 
Good  man,  indeed,  she  would.  p>ria8 ; 

Gob.  Then,  good  sir,  for  her  satisfaction. 
Send  for  her,  and,  with  reason,  make  her  know 
Why  she  must  live  thus  from  you. 

Arb,  I  will.    Go  bring  her  to  me.  lExeunU 

— ^— ■ 


SCENE  III.~^  Room  in  the  House  of  Bbssus. 
Enter  Bsascs,  two  Sword  men,  and  a  Boy. 

Bet,  You're  Tery  weloomcj  both !    Some  stools 
there,  boy ; 
And  reach  a  table.     Gentlemen  o*  th*  sword, 
Pray  sit,  without  more  compliment.  Begone,  child ! 
I  have  been  curious  in  the  searching  of  you, 
Because  I  understand  you  wise  and  valiant  persons. 

1  Sw.  We  understand  ourselves,  sir. 

Be$,  Nay,  gentlemen,  and  dear  friends  o'the 
No  compliment,  I  pray ;  but  to  the  cause  [sword, 
I  hang  upon,  which,  in  few,  is  my  honour. 

2  Sw,  You  cannot  hang  too  much,  sir,  for  your 
But  to  your  cause.  [honour. 

Be$.  Be  wise,  and  apeak  truth. 
My  first  doubt  is,  my  beating  by  my  prince. 

1  Sw.  Stay  there  a  little,  sir ;    Do  you  doubt  a 

beating? 
Or,  have  you  had  a  beating  by  your  prince  ? 
Bes.  Gentlemen  o'th'sword,  my  prince  has  beaten 
me. 

2  Sie.  Brother,  what  think  yon  of  this  case? 

1  Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  the  case  is  clear. 

2  Sw.  If  he  have  beaten  him,  I  grant  the  case. 
But  how  ?  we  cannot  be  too  subtle  in  this  business. 
I  say,  but  how  ? 

Bes.  Even  with  his  royal  hand. 

1  Sw.  Was  it  a  blow  of  love,  or  indignation  ? 
Bes.  'Twas  twenty  blows  of  indignation,  gentle- 
Besides  two  blows  o*  th'  face.  [men ; 

2  Sw.  Those  blows  o'  th*  face  have  made  a  new 

cause  on't ; 
The  rest  were  but  an  honourable  rudeness. 

2  Sw.  Two  blows  o'  th'  face,  and  given  by  a 
worse  man, 
I  must  confess,  as  the  sword -men  say,  had  tumM 
The  business :  Mark  me,  brother,  by  a  worse  man  : 
But,  being  by  his  prince,  had  they  been  ten, 
And  those  ten  drawn  ten  teeth,  besides  the  hazard 
Of  his  nose  for  ever,  all  this  had  been  but  favours. 
This  is  my  flat  opinion,  which  I'll  die  in. 

2  Sw.  The  king  may  do  much,  captain,  believe  it ; 
For  had  he  crack'd  your  skull  through,  like  a 
Or  broke  a  rib  or  two  with  tosbing  of  you,  [bottle, 
Yet  you  had  lost  no  honour.    This  is  strange. 
You  may  imagine,  but  this  is  truth  now,  captain. 

Bes.  I  will  be  glad  to  embrace  it,  gentlemen. 
But  how  far  may  he  strike  me  ? 

1  Sw.  There's  another ; 
A  new  cause  rising  from  the  time  and  distance, 
In  which  I  will  deliver  my  opinion. 
He  may  strike,  beat,  or  cause  to  be  beaten : 
For  these  are  natural  to  man  : 


Your  prince,  I  say,  may  beat  you  so  far  forth 
As  his  dominion  reaches ;  that's  for  the  distance  } 
The  time,  ten  miles  a.day,  I  take  it. 

2  Sw.  Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles  a-day ; 
His  stage  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen. 

Be*.  'Tis  of  the  longest,  but  we  subjects  must — 

1  Sw.  Be  subject  to  it :   You  are  wise  and  vir- 

tuous. 
Bes.  Obedience  ever  makes  that  noble  use  on*t, 
To  which  I  dedicate  my  beaten  body. 
I  must  trouble  you  a  little  further,  gentlemen  o' 
th'  sword. 

2  Sw.  No  trouble  at  all  to  us,  sir,  if  we  may 
Profit  your  understanding :  We  are  bound. 
By  virtue  of  our  calling,  to  utter  our  opinion 
Shortly,  and  discretely. 

Bea.  My  sorest  business  is,  I  have  been  kick'd. 

2  Sw.  How  far,  sir. ^ 

Bes.  Not  to  flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over : 
My  sword  lost,  but  not  forced ;  for  discretely 
I  render- g  it,  to  save  tuat  imputation. 

1  Sw.  It  shew'd  discretion,  the  best  part  of  va- 

lour. 

2  Sw.  Brother,  this  is  a  pretty  cause ;  pray  pon- 
Our  friend  here  has  been  kick'd.  [der  on't : 

1  Sw.  He  has  so,  brother. 

2  Sw.  Sorely,  he  says.    Now,  had  he  set  down 
Upon  the  mere  kick,  't  had  been  cowardly,   [here, 

1  Sw.  I  think,  it  had  been  cowardly,  indeed. 

2  Sw.  But  our  friend  has  redeem'd  it,  in  deiiver- 
His  sword  without  compulsion ;  and  that  man  [ing 
That  took  it  of  him,  I  pronounce  a  weak  one. 
And  his  kicks  nullities. 

He  should  have  kick'd  him  after  the  delivering. 
Which  is  the  confirmation  of  a  coward. 

1  ^10.  Brother,  I  take  it  you  mistake  the  ques- 
For,  say,  that  I  were  kick'd.  [tion ; 

2  Sw.  I  must  not  say  so  ; 

Nor  I  must  not  hear  it  spoke  by  th'  tongue  of  man 
You  kick'd,  dear  brother  !  You  are  merry. 

1  Sw.  But  put  the  case,  I  were  kick'd. 

2  Sw.  Let  them  put  it. 

That  are  things  weary  of  their  lives,  and  know 
Not  honour !  Pat  the  case,  you  were  kick'd  I 

1  Sw.  1  do  not  say  I  was  kicked. 

2  Sw.  Nor  no  silly  creature  that  wears  his  head 
Without  a  case,  his  soul  in  a  skin-coat. 

You  kick'd,  dear  brother ! 

Bes.  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  what  we  shall  do, 
Truly  and  honestly.     Good  sirs,  to  the  question. 

1  Sw.  Why,  then,    I  say,  suppose  your  boy 

kick'd,  captain. 

2  Sw,  The  boy,  may  be  supposed,  is  liable. 
But,  kick  my  brother  ! 

1  Sw.  A  foolish  fonrird  zeal,  sir,  in  my  friend. 
But  to  the  boy :  Suppose,  the  boy  were  kick'd. 
Bes.  I  do  suppose  it. 
1  Sw.  Has  your  boy  a  sword  ? 
Bes.  Surely,  no ;  I  pray,  suppose  a  sword  too. 

1  Sw,  I  do  suppose  it.    You  grant,  your  boy 

was  kick  d  then. 

2  Sw.  By  no  means,  captain ;  let  it  be  supposed 
The  word  **  grant "  makes  not  for  us.  [still ; 

1  Sw.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  This  must  be  granted,  brother  ? 

1  Sw.  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  Still,  this  must  9 

1  Sw.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  iS^ir.  Ay  !  give  me  the  must  again !  Brother, 

you  palter. 
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1  Sw.  I  will  not  hear  yovL,  wasp. 

2  Sw,  Brother, 

I  say  you*  palter  ;  the  must  three  times  together ! 
I  wear  as  sharp  steel  as  another  man, 
And  my  fox  bites  as  deep.     MuMted,  my  dear  bro- 
Bttt  to  the  cause  again.  [ther  I 

Bes,  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen ! 

2  Suf,  In  a  word,  I  ha^  done- 

1  Sw,  A  tall  man,  but  intemperate ;  'tis  great 

pity. 
Once  more,  suppose  the  boy  kick'd. 

2  Sw,  Forward. 

1  Sw,  And,  being  thoroughly  kick'd,  laughs  at 

2  Sw.  So  much  for  us.     Proceed,    [the  lacker. 

1  Sw,  And  in  this  beaten  scorn,  as  I  may  call  it, 
Delivers  up  his  weapon ;  where  lies  the  error  ? 

Be$,  It  lies  i'  the  beating,  sir ;  I  found  it  four 
days  since. 

2  Sw,  The  error,  and  a  sore  one,  as  I  take  it. 
Lies  in  the  thing  kicking. 

Bet.  I  understand  that  well;  'tis  sore  indeed,  sir. 

1  Sw.  That  is  according  to  the  man  that  did  it. 

2  Sw,  There  springs  a  new  branch :  Whose  was 
Bea.  A  lord's.  [the  foot? 

1  Sw,  The  cause  is  mighty ;  but,  had  it  been  two 

lords. 
And  both  had  kick'd  you,  if  you  laugh*d,  'tis  clear. 
BeM.  I  did  laugh ;  but  how  will  that  help  me, 
gentlemen  ? 

2  Sw,  Ye8,it  shall  help  you,  if  you  laugh'd  aloud. 
B€$.  As  loud  as  a  kidc*d  man  could  laugh,  I 

laugh*d,  sir. 

1  Sw,  My  reason  now :  The  valiant  man  is  known 
By  suffering  and  contemning ;  yon  have 
Enough  of  both,  and  you  are  v^ant. 

2  Sw,  If  he  be  sure  he  has  been  kick'd  enough : 
For  that  brave  sufferance  you  speak  of,  brother. 
Consists  not  in  a  beating  and  away. 

But  in  a  cudgell'd  body,  from  eighteen 

To  eight  and  thirty ;  in  a  head  rebuked 

With  pots  of  all  size,  daggers,  stools,  and  bedstavet: 

This  shews  a  valiant  man. 

Bet.  Then  I  am  valiant,  as  valiant  as  the  proud- 
For  these  are  all  familiar  things  to  me ;  [est ; 

Familiar  as  my  sleep,  or  want  of  money ; 
All  my  whole  body's  but  one  bruise,  with  beating. 
I  think  I  have  been  cudgell'd  with  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions. 

2  Sw,  Embrace  him,  brother !  this  man  is  valiant ; 
I  know  it  by  myself,  he's  valiant. 

1  Sw,  Captain,  thou  art  a  valiant  gentleman. 
To  bide  upon,  a  very  valiant  man. 

Bes,  My  equal  friends  o'  th'  sword,  I  must  re- 
Your  hands  to  this.  [quest 

2  Sw.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be. 
Ben.  Boy, 

Get  me  some  wine,  and  pen  and  ink,  within.— 
Am  I  clear,  gentlemen? 

1  Sw.  Sir,  when  the  world  has  taken  notice  what 

we  have  done, 
Make  much  of  your  body ;  for  I'll  pawn  my  steel, 
Men  will  be  coyer  of  their  legs  hereafter. 

Bet,  I  must  request  you  go  along,  and  testify 
To  the  lord  Bacurius,  whose  foot  has  struck  me, 
How  you  find  my  cause. 

2  Sw,  We  will ;  and  tell  that  lord  he  must  be 

ruled; 
Or  thero  be  those  abroad,  will  rule  his  lordship. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  Vf.^An  Apartment  in  the  Palaoa. 

Enter  AaBAcas  at  one  door,  and  Oobjuab  with  PAVTHaa 

at  another. 

Gob,  Sir,  here's  the  princess. 

Arb.  Leave  us,  then,  alone ; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
^ust  not  be  neara  py  any  put  nerseii: — 

You're  welcome,  sister ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven    (jvfC 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name.- 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these,  T 

Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  tM  cold  as  snow,      Hj*/ ' 
To  quench  these  rising  flames  that  harbour  here. 

Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak  ? 

Arb.  Please  me  ? 
Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me ;  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  bronght*st  joyful  unexpected  news  : 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thon  shouldst  be  heard ; 
I  pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan.  Be  it  so  ;  I  will. ' 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong 
So  far  firom  being  fit  to  have  redress, 
That  'twas  unfit  to  hear  it  ?  L will  back 

Ana  wait  6il  it  be  fit. 

Arb.  No,  do  not  go ; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought : 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  resolved 
To  hear  thee  largely :  But  I  do  beseech  thee, 
Do  not  come  nearer  to  me ;  for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 

Pan.  Alas,  sir,  am  I  venom  ? 

Arb.  Yes,  to  me ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  \ 

As  Nature  can  make:  Yet,  as  unsound  men  i 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing^st  nleats 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distemper 'd,  j 

Do  thee:  I  jgray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  tojosj 

T^an,  Sir,  tms  ifTthSt  1  would  :  l"am  of  late 
Shut  from  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be  thus 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Arb.  Why,  credit  me, 
Panthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother. 
Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  cause 
Sufficient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know, 
That  might  undo  thee  everlastinglv. 
Only  to  hear.     Wilt  thou  but  credit  this  ? 
By  Heaven,  'tis  true ;  believe  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Pan.  Children  and  fools  are  very  credulous. 
And  I  am  both,  1  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  you  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head  1 
I'll  back  unto  my  prison.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  be  kept  in  some  place  where  yon  are ; 
For  in_  myself  I  find.  I  knownot  what 

To  callHrbtit  it  is  a  great  cleilre '  t 

see  you  OTtCffT  '^^'-^'^ 

!r6.Fy,  you  come  in  a  step ;  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so  I  Alas,  Panthea, 
Where  I  am  would  you  be  ?  why,  that's  the  cause 
You  are  imprison'd,  that  you  may  not  be 
Where  I  am. 

Pan.  Then  I  must  endure  it,  sir. 
Heaven  keep  you! 

Arb,  Nay.  you  shall  hear  the  cause  in  short, 
Panthea ; 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for  me, 
And  bang  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
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of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  way 
o  gain  thy  freedom  ;  but  'tis  such  a  one 
s  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
ou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gods  have  care  of  innocence, 
Rather  than  follow  it :  Know,  that  I  have  lost, 
The  only  differani^  h^twirt  mnn  «nH  |^j»yf 

My  reason. 

'o».  HeaTen  forbid ! 

Arh.  Nay,  it  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  left  as  far  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean  that  obeys  the  winds ; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists, 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  wilL 
I  have  bel^e^d  th^  ^n'th  "  i"««^'»  '-y-  - 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee,  as  I  havcbccn  afraid 
To  tnujj^^.     II  uou  dar'si  consent  to  this, 

ch,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st  gain 
Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a  content ; 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close, 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee :  For  Heaven  knows, 
That  laid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride, 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  miadness 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing. 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thou  can'st  devise  together,  and  at  once 

Hurl  'em  against  me ;  for  I 

As  killing  as  the  plsgne,  ready  to  seize  tnee. 

'Fah,  rar  oe  it  rrom  me  to  revile  tne  kingl 
But  it  is  true,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search  out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.     it  is  my  fate ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  or4ffl^f  d. 
And  nrast  have  patience ;  and,  out  that  my  eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart, 
1  would  not  weep.     Peace  enter  yon  airain  ! 

Arb.  Farewell;  and,  good  Fantbea,  pray  for  me, 
(Thv  prayers  are  pure)  mat  I  may  find  a  death, 
However  soon,  belore  my  passions  grow, 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin ; 
For  thither  they  are  tending :  If  that  happen, 
Then  I  shall  force  thee,  though  thou  wert  a  virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  puU  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sin  upon  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  I  wiU  pray  for  you !   yet  you  shall 
know 
It  is  a  sullen  fiste  that  governs  us : 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you ;  I  should  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  ihan  healtl 

Arh,  Couldst  thou  Aflteet  Ih4  Ufttt  i 

Pan,  So  perfectly, 
That,  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arb,  Then  I  curse  my  birth  I 
Must  this  De  Mlded  to  my  miseries. 
That  thou  art  willing  too  ?  Is  there  no  stop 
To  our  full  happiness,  but  these  mere  sounds, 
BrotbOLABdjister  ? 

Pan,  There  is  nothing  else : 


But  these,  alas !  will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

Arb.  I  have  lived 
To  con<|uer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  woros,  brother  and  sister.     >Vhere 
Have  those  words  dwelling  ^  1  will  find  'em  out, 
And  utterly  destroy  'em ;  but  they  are 
Not  to  be  grasp'd :  Let  them  be  men  or  beasts, 
And  I  will  cut  'em  firom  the  earth  ;  or  towns, 
And  I  will  raze  'em,  and  then  blow  'em  up : 
Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  olT, 
And  yet  have  unquench'd  fire  left  in  my  breast ; 
Let  'em  be  any  thing  but  merely  voice. 

Pan.  But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  any  force, 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Arb.  Panthea, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  stand  firmly  here. 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  could  do  so ! 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arb,  Accursed  man, 
Thott  bought^st  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
For  thou  hast  all  thy  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  every  beast  is  free ; 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred, 
But  wretched  man  ?  Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  Uked, 
Bgcause  they  hdfl  Ottft  dmr? 

i'an.  Sir,  i  disturb  you 
And  myself  too ;  'twere  better  I  were  gone. 

Arb,  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  we  will  love  just  as  becomes  our  births^ 
No  otherwise:  BrotbfiCUUiLaistfiDLjnay 
Walk JiaxuLilLitsnd  together:  ap  shall  we. 

^^^'\  nfiair*"  ^*  f*'***^  ""y  ^"-*^  in  this? 

Pan.  I  hope  not. 

Arb,  'Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me  ? 

Pan.  No,  by  Heaven. 

Arb,  Why,  yet 
You  sent  unto  llgnnes,  sister. 

Pan,  True, 
But  for  another :  For  the  truth 

Arb,  No  more« 
ni  credit  thee  ;  I  know  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  trutK       "  ^ 

Pan.  But  is  there  nothing  else, 
That  we  mav  do.  but  only  "^^Xk  ?  Mfrt.SwV.^ 


Brothers  and  sisters  Jawtnuy  may  kiss. 

Arb,  And  so  mey  may,  FauUna ;  so  will  we  ; 
And  Idss  again  too ;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foolish,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan,  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  any  thing : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood. 
Worse  than  all  tbne,  hotter,  I  fear,  than  yours. 

Arb.  That  is  impossible :  what  should  we  do  ? 

Pan.  Fly,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Arb.  So  we  must ;  away ! 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 

C£r«viil  tcverai  wajfs. 
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SCENE  1,--B0fore  the  Palace, 
Enter  JdAXDonivs  and  Lyoonbs. 


t^ 


Mar.  Sir,  the  king  has  seen  your  oommission, 
and  believes  it ;  and  freely  by  this  warrant  gives 
you  power  to  visit  prince  Tigranes,  your  noble 
master. 

Lyg,  I  thank  his  grace,  and  kiss  his  hand. 

Mar.  But  is  the  main  of  all  your  business  ended 
in  this  ? 

Lyff.  I  have  another,  but  a  worse ;  I  am  ashamed ! 
It  i«  a  business 

Mar.  You  serve  a  worthy  person ;  and  a  stran- 
ger,  I  am  sure  you  are:  You  may  employ  pig.  Jf 
you  please^without  jour  purse ;  such  offices  should 
eV(!i  be  thCIi  own  re^RTilUl. 

Ljfg.  1  am  bound  to  your  nobleness. 

Mar.  I  may  have  need  of  you,  and  then  this 
If  it  be  any,  is  not  ill  bestow'd.  [courtesy, 

But  may  I  civilly  desire  the  rest  ? 
I  shall  not  be  a  hurter,  if  no  helper. 

Lyg.  Sir,  you  shall  know :  I  have  lost  a  foolish 

daughter, 
nd  with  her  all  my  patience ;  piUer'd  away 
By  a  mean  captain  of  your  king's. 
-    Mar.  Stay  there,  sir : 
If  he  have  reach'd  the  noble  worth  of  captain, 
He  may  well  claim  a  worthy  gentlewoman, 
Though  she  were  yours,  and  noble. 

Lgp.   I  grant  all  that  too:  But  this  wretched 
Reaches  no  further  than  the  empty  name,    [fellow 
That  serves  to  feed  him.    Were  he  valiant,    ~1 
Or  had  but  in  him  any  noble  nature,  I 

That  might  hereafter  promise  him  a  good  man/ 
My  cares  were  so  much  lighter,  and  my  grave 
A  span  yet  from  me. 

Mar.  I  confess,  such  fellows 
Be  in  all  royal  camps,  and  have  and  must  be. 
To  make  the  sin  of  coward  more  detested 
In  the  mean  soldier,  that  with  such  a  foil        / 
Sets  off  much  valour.     By  description,  I 

I  should  now  guess  him  to  you  i  ]t  Ifiifi  PiP°""^i 
1  dare  almost  with  confidence  pronounce  it. 

Lpg.  'Tis  such  a  scurvy  name  as  Bessus ; 
And,  now  I  think,  'tis  he. 

Mar.  Captain  do  you  call  him  ? 
Believe  me,  sir,  you  have  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  your  age  :  A  pox  upon  him  ! 
For  that  must  be  an  end  of  all  his  service. 
Your  daughter  was  not  mad,  sir? 

Lpg.  No ;  'would  she  had  been  1 
The  fault  had  had  more  credit.    I  would  do  some 
thing. 

Mar.  I  would  fain  counsel  yon ;  but  to  what  I 
know  not. 
He's^BOLbelow  a  bf^ring^  »hpt  the  womi*n 
Find  him  not  worthy  of  their  diataves,  and 
To  hang  him  were  to  cast  away  a  rope. 
He's  such  an  airy,  thin,  unbodied  coward. 
That  no  revenge  can  catch  him. 
rU  tell  you,  sir,  and  tell  you  truth ;  this  rascal 
Fears  neither  God  nor  man ;  has  been  so  beaten. 
Sufferance  has  made  him  wainscot ;  he  has  had, 
Since  he  was  first  a  slave, 
At  least  three  hundred  daggers  set  in's  head, 
As  little  boys  do  new  knives  in  hot  meat. 
There's  not  a  rib  in's  body,  o*  my  conscience, 


That  has  not  been  thrioe  broken  with  dry  beating ; 

And  now  his  sides  look  like  two  winker  targets. 

Every  way  bended ; 

Children  will  shortly  take  him  for  a  wall, 

And  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead. 

He  is  of  so  base  a  sense, 

I  cannot  in  a  week  imagine  what 

Shall  be  done  to  him. 

Lgg.  Sure,  I  have  committed  some  great  sin. 
That  this  base  fellow  should  be  made  my  rod. 
I  would  see  him  ;  but  I  shall  have  no  patience. 

Mar.  'Tig  no  great  matter,  if  you  have  not :  U 
a  laming  of  him,  or  such  a  toy,  may  do  you  plea- 
sure, sir,  he  has  it  for  you ;  and  I'll  help  you  to 
him.  'Tis  no  news  to  him  to  have  a  leg  broken, 
or  a  shoulder  out,  with  being  tum'd  o'  th'  stones 
like  a  tansy.  Draw  not  your  sword,  if  you  love 
it ;  for,  on  my  conscience,  his  head  will  break  it ; 
We  use  him  i'  th'  wars  like  a  ram,  to  shake  a  wall 
withal.  Here  comes  the  very  person  of  him  ;  do' 
as  you  shall  find  your  temper ;  I  must  leave  you  : 
But  if  you  do  not  break  him  like  a  biscuit,  you're 
much  to  bkme,  sir.  lExit  MAROomua. 

Enter  BasauR  and  the  Sword-men. 

Lgg.  Is  your  name  Bessus  ? 

Bee.  Men  call  me  Captain  Bessus. 

Lgg.  Theu,  Captain  Bessus,  you  are  a  rank 
rascal,  without  more  exordiums ;  a  dirty  frozen 
slive  1  and,  with  the  favour  of  your  friends  here,  I 
will  beat  you. 

2  Sw.  Pray  use  your  pleasure,  sir ;  you  seem  to 
be  a  gentleman. 

Lyg.  {_Beats  him.]  Thus,  Captain  Bessus,  thus! 
Thus  twinge  your  nose,  thus  kick,  thus  tread  upon 
you. 

Bee,  I  do  beseech  you,  yield  your  cause,  sir, 
quickly. 

Lyg.  Indeed,  I  should  have  told  you  that  first. 

Bee.  I  take  it  so. 

1  Sw.  Captain,  he  should,  indeed ;  he  is  mistaken. 

Lgg.  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  quickly,  and  more 
beating : 
You  have  stolen  away  a  lady.  Captain  Coward, 
And  such  a  one IBeate  him. 

Bee.  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  hold,  sir  ;  ' 

I  never  yet  stole  any  living  thing 
That  had  a  tooth  about  it. 

Lpg.  I  know  you  dare  lye. 

Bes.  With  none  but  summer-whores,  upon  my 
life,  sir : 
My  means  and  manners  never  could  attempt 
Above  a  hedge  or  haycock. 

Lgg.  Sirrah,  that  quits  not  me :  Where  is  this 
Do  that  you  do  not  use  to  do,  tell  truth,  [lady  ? 
Or,  by  my  hand,  I'll  beat  your  captain's  brains  out. 
Wash  'em,  and  put  'em  in  again,  that  will  I. 

Bee.  There  was  a  Udy,  sir,  I  must  confess, 
Once  in  my  charge  :  Tl^enrince  Tigranes  rave  her 
To  my  guard,  for  her  swetV: — Hu w  TusecT her 
She  may  berself  report ;  sne*6  vrith  the  prince  now. 
I  did  but  wait  upon  her  like  a  groom. 
Which  she  will  testify,  I  am  sure :  If  not. 
My  brains  are  at  your  service,  when  you  please,  sir. 
And  glad  I  have  *em  for  you. 

Lgg.  This  is  most  likely.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon, 
and  am  sorry  I  was  so  intemperate. 
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BeL  Well,  I  can  aik  no  more.  You  would 
think/it  stanange  now,  to  haye  me  beat  you  at  first 
iighi. 

Irj^.  Indeed,  I  would ;  but,  I  know,  your  good- 
nessTcan  forget  twenty  beatinga :  You  must  for* 
give/me. 

W.  Yes  ;  there's  my  band.  Go  where  you  will, 
I  sl/all  think  you  a  valiant  fellow  for  all  thia. 

^g.  My  daughter  is  a  whore.  S^AtiAt- 

1  feel  it  now  too  sensible  ;  yet  I  will  see  her ; 
Discharge  myself  from  being  father  to  her. 
And  then  back  to  my  country,  and  there  die. — 
Farewell,  captain. 

B9i,  Farewell,  sir,  farewell !  Commend  me  to 
the  gentlewoman,  I  pray.  l^xU.  Lyoohw. 

1  Sw.  How  now,  captain  ?  bear  up,  man. 

Bet.  Gentlemen  o'  th'  sword,  your  hands  once 
more ;  I  have  been  kick'd  again  ;  but  the  foolish 
fellow  is  penitent,  has  ask'd  me  mercy,  and  my 
honour's  safe. 

2  Sw.  We  knew  that,  or  the  foolish  fellow  had 
better  have  kick'd  his  grandsire. 

Be^*  Confirm,  confirm,  I  pray. 

1  Sw,  There  be  our  hands  again!  Now  let 
him  come,  and  say  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he  sleeps 
for  it. 

Bet.  Alas !  good  ignorant  old  man,  let  him  go, 
let  him  go ;  these  courses  will  undo  him.    U&xtMnt, 


SCENE  II.— TAtf  PriKm, 

^        EMtT  LvooNia  and  Bacumits. 

Roc,  My  lord,  your  authority  is  good,  and  I  am 
glad  it  is  so ;  for  my  consent  would  never  hinder 
you  from  seeing  your  own  king :  I  am  a  minister, 
but  not  a  governor  of  this  state.  Yonder  is  your 
king ;  Til  leave  you.  \Es\U 

Enter  TiosAiraa  and  SPAOoifiA. 

Ljfg.  There  he  is. 
Iftdeed,  and  witJi  him  my  disloyal  child. 

Tig.  I  do  perceive  my  fault  so  much,  that  yet, 
Methinks,  thou  shonldst  not  have  forgiven  me. 

Lgg,  Health  to  your  majesty  ! 

Tigr.  What,  good  Lygones !  welcome ! 
^^liat  business  brought  tibee  hither? 

Lgg.  Several  businesses :  iOivet  a  paper. 

My  public  business  will  appear  by  this ; 
I  have  a  message  to  deliver,  vthich, 
If  it  pleases  you  so  to  anthorixe,  is 
An  embassage  from  the  Armenian  state. 
Into  Arbaces  for  your  libertv. 

ie  9ffipr^«  th<>rp  j^^  ^offB  ;  p'«^«»  ynr  to  read  it 

Tigr.  There  ia  no  alteration  happened  since 
I  came  thence  ? 

Lgg.  None,  sir ;  all  is  as  it  was. 

Tigr,  And  all  our  friends  are  well  ?  IBeads. 

Lgg.  All  very  well. 

Spa.  Though  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  was 
I  dare  not  see  my  frither :  It  was  fault  [good, 

Enough  not  to  acquaint  him  with  that  good. 

Lgg,  Madam,  I  should  have  seen  you. 

Spa.  Ob,  good  sir,  forgive  me. 

ligg^  Forgive  you !  why,  I  am  no  kin  to  you, 
am  I } 

Spa.  Should  it  be  measured  by  my  mean  deserts. 
Indeed  you  are  not. 

Lgg,  Thou  couldst  prate  unhappily, 
Ere  thou  couldst  go;  'would  thou  couldst  do  as 
And  how  does  vour  custom  hold  out  here  ?    fweU 


Spa,  Sir? 

Lgg,  Are  you  in  private  stilli  or  how  ? 

Spa,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lgg,  Do  you  take  money?    Are  yon  come  to 
sell  sin  yet?     Perhaps,  I  can  help  you  to  liberal 
cuents :  Or  nas  not  the  king  cast  you  off  yet  ?  Oh, 
thou  vile  creature,  whose  best  commendation  is,  that 
thou  art  a  young  whore !     I  would  thy  mother  had 
lived  to  see  this ;  or,  rather,  that  I  had  died  ere  I 
had  seen  it !     Why  didst  not  make  me  acquainted 
W'^hen  thou  wert  first  resolved  to  be  a  whore  ? 
I  would  have  seen  thy  hot  lust  satisfied 
More  privately ;  I  would  have  kept  a  dancer, 
And  a  whole  consort  of  musicians, 
In  my  own  house,  only  to  fiddle  thee. 

Spa,  Sir,  I  was  never  whore. 

Lgg,  If  thou  couldst  not  say  so  much  for  thy- 
self, thou  shouldst  be  carted. 

Tigr,  Lygones,  I  have  read  it,  and  I  like  it ; 
You  shall  deliver  it. 

Lgg,  Well,  sir,  I  will : 
But  I  have  private  business  with  yon. 

Tigr,  Speak ;  what  is't? 

Lgg.  How  has  my  age  deserved  so  ill  of  you. 
That  you  can  pick  no  strumpets  i'  the  land, 
But  out  of  my  breed  ? 

Tigr,  Strumpets,  good  Lygones  ? 

Lgg,  Yes ;  and  I  wish  to  have  you  know,  I  scorn 
To  get  a  whore  for  any  prince  alive :  [daughter 
And  yet  scorn  will  not  help!  Methinks,  my 
Might  have  been  spared ;  there  were  enow  besides. 

Tigr,  May  I  not  prosper  but  she's  innocent 
As  morning  light,  for  me ;  and,  I  dare  swear. 
For  all  the  world. 

Lgg,  Why  is  she  with  you,  then  ? 
Can  she  wait  on  you  better  than  your  man  ? 
Has  she  a  gift  in  plucking  off  your  stockings? 
Can  she  make  caudles  well,  or  cut  your  corns  ? 
Why  do  you  keep  her  with  you  ?     For  a  queen, 
I  know,  you  do  contemn  her ;  so  should  I ; 
And  every  subject  else  think  much  at  it. 

Tigr.  Let  'em  think  much ;  but  'tis  more  firm 
Thou  seest  thy  queen  there.  [than  earth.. 

Lgg,  Then  have  I  made  a  fair  hand :  I  call'd  her 
whore.  If  I  shall  speak  now  as  her  father,  I  can- 
not choose  but  greatly  rejoice  that  she  shall  be  a 
queen :  But  if  I  should  speak  to  you  as  a  states* 
man,  she  were  more  fit  to  be  your  whore. 

Tigr,  Get  you  about  your  business  to  Arbaces ; 
Now  you  talk  idly. 

Lgg,  Yea,  sir,  I  will  go. 
And  shall  she  be  a  queen  ?    She  had  more  wit 
Than  her  old  father,  ifhen  she  ran  away. 
Shall  she  be  queen  ?  Now,  by  my  troth,  'tis  fine] 
I'll  dance  out  of  all  measure  at  her  wedding : 
Shall  I  not,  sir? 

Tigr.  Yes,  marry,  shalt  thou. 

Lyg,  ril  make  these  wither'd  kezes  bear  my 
Two  hours  together  above  ground.  [body 

Tigr.  Nay,  go ; 
My  business  requires  haste. 

Lgg.  Grood  Heav'n  preserve  you  I 
You  are  an  excellent  king. 

Spa,  Farewell,  good  father. 

Lgg.  Farewell,  sweet  virtuous  daughter. 
I  never  was  so  joyful  in  my  life. 
That  I  remember!  Shall  she  be  a  queen  f 
Now  I  perceive  a  roan  may  weep  for  joy ; 
I  had  thought  they  had  lycd  that  said  so. 

lEjiit  LvuoMU. 
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Tigr.  Come,  my  dear  lore. 

Spa,  Bat  701a  may  aee  another. 
May  alter  that  again. 

Tiffr,  Urge  it  no  more : 
I  have  made  up  a  new  strong  constancy, 
Not  to  be  shook  with  eyes.     I  know  I  have 
The  passions  of  a  man ;  but  if  I  meet 
With  any  subject  that  should  hold  my  eyes 
More  firmly  than  is  fit,  TU  think  of  thee, 
And  run  away  from  it :  Let  that  suffice.     lExeunt. 


SCENE  lU.^The  House  of  Bacvkivs. 
Enter  BAcvwim  and  a  Senranfc. 
Bac,  Three  gentlemen  without,  to  speak  with 
Serv,  Yes,  sir.  [me  ? 

Bae»  Let  them  come  in. 

BnUr  Baaaus,  with  the  two  Bwoid-men. 

Serv,  They  are  enter'd,  sir,  already. 

Bac,  Now,  fellows,  your  business  ?    Are  these 
the  gentlemen  ? 

Bet,  My  lord,  1  have  made  bold  to  bring  these 
gentlemen, 
My  friends  o*  th*  sword,  along  with  me. 

Bac.  I  am 
Afraid  you*ll  fight,  then. 

Bee,  My  go^  lord,  I  will  not ; 
Your  lordship  is  mistaken ;  fear  not,  lord. 

Bac.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for't. 

Bee,  I  ask  no  more  in  honour. — Gentlemen, 
You  hear  my  lord  is  sorry. 

Boo.  Not  that  I  have  beaten  you. 
But  beaten  one  that  will  be  beaten ; 
One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  lamming, 
As  surfeits  do  the  diet,  spring  and  fall. 
Now,  to  your  sword-men  : 
What  come  they  for,  good  captain  Stockfish  ? 

Bee,  It  seems  your  lordship  has  forgot  my  name. 

Bac,  No,  nor  your  nature  neither ;  though  they 
Things  fitter,  I  must  confess,  for  any  thing       [are 
Than  my  remembrance,  or  any  honest  man's : 
What  shall  these  billets  do?  be  piled  up  in  my 
wood-yard  ? 

Bee,  Your  lordship  holds  your  mirth  still,  heaven 
continue  it  1 
But,  for  these  gentlemen,  they  come 

Bac.  To  swear  yon  are  a  coward  ?  Spare  your 
I  do  believe  it  [book ; 

Bee,  Your  lordship  still  draws  wide; 

They  came    to  vouch,  nr\Ai«  ^^  ylianf   hpTiila^ 

1  am  no^waiU.  _  ~ 

Bac,  Hiat  would   be  a  show,  indeed,  worth 
seeing.     Sirs, 
Be  wise  and  take  money  for  this  motion,  travel 

with*t; 
And  where  the  name  of  Bessus  has  been  known, 
Or  a  good  coward  stirring,  *twill  yield  more  than 
A  tilting.    This  will  prove  more  oeneficial  to  you, 
If  you  be  thrifty,  than  your  captainship, 
And  more  natural.     Men  of  most  vabant  hands, 
Is  tliis  true  ? 

2  Sw.  It  is  so,  most  renowned. 

Bac,  'Tis  somewhat  strange. 

f  Sw,  Lord,  it  is  strange,  yet  true. 
We  have  examined,  firom  your  lordship's  foot  there 
To  this  man's  head,  the  nature  of  the  beatings ; 
And  we  do  find  his  honour  is  come  off 
Clean  and  sufficient:  This,  as  our  swords  shall 
help  us. 


Bac,  You  are  much  bound  to  your  hUbo-men  \ 
I  am  glad  you're  straight  again,  captain.      'Twere 

good 
You  would  think  some  way  how  to  gratify  them ; 
They  have  undergone  a  labour  for  you,  Bessus,' 
Would  have  puzzled  Hercules  with  all  his  valour. 
2  Sw,  Your  lordship  must  understand  we  are 
no  men 
Of  the  law,  that  take  pay  for  our  opinions  ; 
It  is  sufficient  we  have  cleared  our  friend. 
Bac.  Yet  there  is  something  due,  which  I,  as 
touch'd 
In  conscience,  will  dischai^ge. — Captain,  I'll  pay 
This  rent  for  you. 

Bee.  Spare  yourself,  my  good  lord ; 
My  brave  friends  aim  at  nothing  but  the  virtue. 
Bac,  That's  but  a  cold  discharge,  sir,  for  the 
2  Sw,  Oh,  lord !  my  good  lord !  [pains. 

Boo,  Be  not  so  modest ;  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing. 
Bee,  They  shall  dine  with  your  lordship ;  that*s 

sufficient. 
Bac,  Something  in  hand  the  while.  You  rogues, 
you  apple-squires,  ^ 

Do  you  come  hiUier,  with  your  bottled  valour ,/V^  ^ 
Your  windy  froth,  to  limit  out  my  beatings  ?  *■''*'"*>  \  I 

IKieka  tkem, 

1  Sw.  I  do  beseech  your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  good  lord ! 
Bac.  'Sfoot,  what  %  bevy  of  beaten  slaves  are 

here  J — 
Get  me  a  cudgel,  sirrah,  and  a  tough  one. 

[£'jr«%ervaot 
2  Sw.  More  of  your  foot,  I  do  beseech  your 

lordship. 
Bac.  You  shall,  you  shall,  dog,  and  your  fellow 
I  Sw.  O'  this  side,  good  my  lord.  [beagle. 

Bac.  Off  with  your  swords  ; 
For  if  you  hurt  my  foot,  I'll  have  you  flead, 
You  raiuals. 

1  Sw.  Mine's  off,  my  lord. 

{Tke9  take  qf  their  eworde, 

2  Sw.  I  beseech  your  lordship,  stay  a  little ;  my 

strap's 
Tied  to  my  cod-piece  point:  Now,  when  you 
please. 
Bae.  Captain,  these  are  your  valiant  friends ; 
You  long  for  a  little  too  ? 
Bee.    1  am  very  well,   I   humbly  thank  your 

lordship. 
Boo.  What's  that  in  your  pocket  hurts  my  toe, 
you  mungrel  ? 
Thy  buttocks  cannot  be  so  hard ;  out  with't  quickly. 
2  Sw,  [  Takee  out  a  pietol,]  Here  'tis,  sir ;  a 
small  piece  of  artillery. 
That  a  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  your  lordship's. 
Sent  me  with,  to  get  it  mended,  sir ;  for,  if  you 
The  nose  is  somewhat  loose.  [mark, 

Back,  A  friend  of  mine,  you  rascal  ? 
I  was  never  wearier  of  doing  nothing, 
Than  kicking  these  two  foot-balls. 

Alter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  a  good  cudgel,  sir. 

Bac.  It  comes  too  late ;  I  am  weary ;  pr^ythee, 
Do  thou  beat  them. 

2  Sw.  My  lord,  this  is  fbul  play, 
r£uth,  to  put  a  firesh  man  upon  us : 
Men  are  but  men,  sir. 

Bac.  That  jest  shall  save  your  bones. — Captain, 
rally  up  your  rotten   regiment,  and  begone. — I 
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had  rather  thresh  than  be  bound  to  kick  these 
rascals,  till  they  cried,  '*  ho  !"  Bessns,  you  may  put 
your  hand  to  them  now,  and  then  yon  are  quit. — 
Farewell !  as  you  like  this,  pray  visit  me  again ; 
'twill  keep  me  in  good  health.  iBxit 

2  Sw,  He  has  a  devilish  hard  foot ;  I  never  felt 
the  like. 

1  iS^.  Nor  I ;  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  I  have  felt  a 

hundred. 

2  Sw,  If  he  kick  thus  i'  the  dog-days,  he  will 

be  dry-foundred. 
What  cure  now,  captain,  besides  oil  of  bays  ? 
Bet,  Why,  well  enough,  I  warrant  you ;  yon 

can  go? 
2  SW'  Yes,  Heaven  be  thanked !  but  I  feel  a 
Sure,  he's  sprang  my  huckle-bone,    [shrewd  ache ; 

1  Sw,  I  ha'  lost  a  haunch. 

Bes.  A  little  butter,  friend,  a  little  butter ; 
Butter  and  parsley  is  a  sovereign  matter : 
Probatum  est. 

2  Sw.  Captain,  we  must  request 
Your  hand  now  to  our  honours. 

Bee.  Yes,  marry,  shall  ye ; 
And  then  let  all  the  world  come,  we  are  valiant 
To  ourselves,  and  there's  an  end. 

1  Sw,  Nay,  then,  we  must  be  valiant.     Oh, 

my  ribs  1 

2  Sw.  Oh,  my  small  guts ! 

A  plague  upon  these  sharp-toed  shoes ;  they  are 
murderers.  lEseunL 


SCENE  TV. —A  Room  in  thePalaee. 
BnUr  AnBACBS  with  hU  tword  drawn, 
Arb,  It  is  resolved :  I  bore  it  whilst  I  could ; 
I  can  no  more.     Hell,  open  all  thy  gates. 
And  I  will  thorough  them :  If  they  be  shut, 
I'll  batter  'em,  but  I  will  find  the  place 
Where  the  most  damn'd  have  dwelling  I  Ere  I  end, 
Amongst  them  all  they  shall  not  have  a  sin, 
But  I  may  call  it  mine  ;  I  must  begin 

"ricnd.  and  so  go  on 


incestuous 
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Upon  myself ! 
I    ^  "  •  Enter  MAaooinos. 

Mar,  What  traf^edv  is  near  ^ 
That  hand  WU  never  wunl  lo  draw  a  sword,] 
But  it  cried  <*  dead  "  to  something. 

Arb.  Mardonius, 
Have  you  bid  GobriaB  come  ? 

Mar,  How  do  you,  sir? 

Arb.  WelL    Is  he  coming  ? 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  are  yon  thus  ? 
Why  do  your  hands  proclaim  a  lawless  war 
Against  yourself  ? 

Arb.  Thou    answer'st  me   one  question  with 
Is  Grobrias  coming  ?  [another : 

Mar.  Sir,  he  is. 

Arb.  'Tiswell: 
I  can  forbear  your  questions  then.    Begone  * 

Mar.  Sir  I  have  mark'd^-^ 

drb,  Mark  less !  it  troubles  you  and  me. 

Mar.  You  are  more  variable  than  you  were. 

Arb.  It  may  be  so. 

Mn*.  fo-day  no  hermit  could  be  humbler 
Than  you  were  to  us  all. 

Arb.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Mar.  And  now  you  take  new  rage  mto  your 
As  yon  would  look  us  all  out  of  the  bind.       L^y^* 


Arb.  I  do  confess  it ;  will  that  satisfy  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  speak. 

Arb.  Will  ye? 

Mar,  It  is  my  duty. 
I  fear  you'll  kill  yourself:  I  am  a  subject. 
And  you  shall  do  me  wrong  in't ;  'tis  my  canse. 
And  I  may  speak. 

Arb.  Thou  art  not  train'd  in  sin. 
It  seems,  Mardonios  ;  kill  myself  1  by  Heaven, 
I  will  not  do  it  yet ;  and,  when  I  will, 
I'll  tell  thee,  then  I  shall  be  such  a  creature 
That  thou  wilt  give  me  leave  without  a  word. 
There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness ; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees :  I  am  not  come 
So  high  as  killing  of  myself ;  there  are 
A  hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  me  and  it. 
Which  I  must  do ;  and  I  shall  come  to't  at  kst. 
But,  take  my  oath,  not  now.    Be  satisfied, 
And  get  thee  hence. 

Mar.  I  am  sorry  'tis  so  ilL 

Arb.  Be  sorry,  then  : 
True  sorrow  is  alone;  grieve  by  thyself. 

Mar.  I  pray  you  let  me  see  your  sword  put  up 
Before  I  go-:  I'U  leave  you  then. 

Arb.  [PuUup.'\  Why,  so. 
What  foUy  is  this  in  thee  ?  is  it  not 
As  apt  to  mischief  as  it  was  before  ? 
Can  I  not  reach  it,  think'st  thou  ?  These  are  toys 
For  children  to  be  pleased  with,  and  not  men. 
Now  I  am  safe,  you  think :  I  would  the  book 
Of  Fate  were  here  :  my  sword  is  not  so  sure 
But  I  would  get  it  out,  and  mangle  that, 
That  all  the  destinies  should  quite  forget 
Their  fiz'd  decrees,  and  haste  to  make  us  new, 
For  other  fortunes ;  mine  could  not  be  worse. 
Wilt  thou  nowkave  me  ? 

Mar,  Heaven  put  into  your  bosom  temperate 
thoughts ! 
I'll  leave  you,  though  I  fear.  lExit  MABooMira. 

Arb,  Go;  thou  art  honest. 
Why  should  the  hasty  errors  of  my  youth 
Be  so  unpardonable  to  draw  a  sin. 
Helpless,  upon  me  ? 

J^ter  GoBsiAS. 

Gob,  There  is  the  king ; 
Now  it  is  lipe. 

Arb.  Draw  near,  thou  guilty  man, 
That  art  the  author  of  the  loathed'st  crime 
Five  ages  have  brought  forth,  and  hear  me  speak 
Curses  incurable,  and  all  the  evils 
Man's  body  or  his  spirit  can  receive. 
Be  with  thee  I 

Gob,  Why,  sir,  do  you  curse  me  thus  ? 

Arb,  Why  do  I  curse  thee?  If  there  be  a  man 
Subtle  in  curses,  that  exceeds  the  rest. 
His  worst  wish  on  thee  1    Thou  hast  broke  my 
heart. 

Gob.  How,  sir  I  Have  I  preserved  you,  from  a 
From  all  the  arrows  malice  or  ambition  [child, 
Could  shoot  at  you,  and  have  I  this  for  pay  ? 

Arb,  'Tis  true,  thou  didst  preserve  me,  and  in 
Wert  crueller  than  hardened  murderers  [that 

Of  infants  and  their  mothers !  Thou  didst  save  me. 
Only  till  thou  hadst  studied  out  a  way 
How  to  destroy  me  cunningly  thyself: 
This  was  a  curious  way  of  torturing. 

Gob.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Arb.  Thou  know'st  the  evils  thou  hast  done  to 
me! 
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Dost  thoa  ramember  all  those  witchmg  letters 
Thou  sent'st  unto  me  to  Armenia, 
FlU'd  with  the  praise  of  my  beloved  sister, 
jWbere  thou  extol'dst  her  beauty  ?  What  had  I 

o  do  with  that  ?  what  could  her  beauty  be 

b  me  ?  And  thou  didst  write  how  well  she  loved 

ost  thou  remember  this  ?  so  that  I  doted     [me ! 

omething  before  I  saw  her. 

Gob.  This  is  true. 

Arb»  Is  it?   and,  when  I  was  retum'd,  thou 
know'st. 
Thou  didst  pursue  it,  till  thou  wound'st  me  in 
To  such  a  strange  and  unbelieved  affection, 
As  good  men  cannot  thinic  on. 

Gob,  This  I  grant ; 
I  think,  I  was  the  cause. 

Arb.  Wert  thou  ?  Nay,  more. 
I  think,  thou  meant*st  it. 

Gob,  Sir,  I  hate  a  lye  : 
As  I  lore  Heaven  and  honesty,  I  did ; 
It  was  my  meaning. 

Arb.  Be  thine  own  sad  judge ; 
A  further  condemnation  wiU  not  need  : 
Prepare  thyself  to  die. 

Gob.  Why,  sir,  to  die  ? 

Arb.  Why   ahouldst  thou  live?  was  ever  yet 
offender 
So  impudent,  that  had  a  thought  of  mercy, 
After  confession  of  a  crime  like  this  ? 
Get  out  I  cannot  where  thou  hurl'st  me  in  ; 
TKn\  \  piit\  taike  revenge ;  that^s  all  thg  ^weptngM 
Left  forme. 

Cto6.  Now  is  the  time. — Hear  me  but  speak. 

Arb.  No !  Yet  1  will  be  far  more  merciful 
Than  thou  wert  to  me  ;  thou  didst  steal  into  me, 
And  never  gavest  me  warning :  So  much  time 
As  I  give  thee  now,  had  prevented  me 
For  ever.    Notwithstanding  all  thy  sins. 
If  thou  hast  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  prayer 
To  save  thee,  turn  and  speak  it  to  thyself. 

Gob.  Sir,  you  shall  know  your  sins,  before  you 
If  you  kill  me [do  *em  : 

Arb.  I  will  not  stay  then. 

Gob.  Know— 
You  kill  your  father. 

Arb.  How? 

Gob.  You  kill  your  father. 

Arb.  My  father  ?  Though  I  know  it  for  a  lye. 
Made  out  of  fear,  to  save  thy  stained  life. 
The  very  reverence  of  the  word  comes  *cross  me, 

id  ties  mine  arm  down. 

Gob.  I  wiU  tell  you  that 
Shall  heighten  you  again;  I  am  thv  father ; 

chaigetheehea£jB&. 

ArO,  if  it  should  be  so. 
As  'tis  most  fiedse,  and  that  I  should  be  found 
A  bastard  issue,  the  despised  fruit 
Of  lawless  lust,  I  should  no  more  admire 
All  my  wild  passions  I  But  another  truth 
Shall  be  wrung  from  thee :  If  I  could  come  by 
The  spirit  of  pain,  it  should  be  pour'd  on  thee, 
'Till  thou  allow*st  thyself  more  full  of  lyes 
Than  he  that  teaches  thee. 

EnWr  Aaams. 

Ara,  Turn  thee  about ; 
I  come  to  speak  to  thee,  thou  wicked  man ! 
Hear  me,  thou  tyrant ! 

Arb.  I  will  turn  to  thee  ; 
Hear  me,  thou  strumpet !  I  have  blotted  out 
The  name  of  mother,  as  thou  hast  thy  shame. 


Ara.  My  shame!  Thou  bast  less  shame  than  any 
thing! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  my  daughter  in  a  prison  ? 
Why  dost  thou  call  her  sister,  and  do  this  ? 

Arb.  Cease,  thou  strange  impudence,  and  an- 
swer quickly !  [DraiM. 
If  thou  contemn'st  me,  this  will  ask  an  answer. 
And  have  it 

Ara.  Help  me,  gentle  Gobrias. 

Arb.  Guilt  dare  not  help  guilt!    though  they 
In  doing  ill,  yet  at  the  punishment  [grow  together 
They  sever,  and  each  flies  the  noise  of  other. 
Think  not  of  help;  answer! 

Ara.  I  will;  to  what? 

Arb.  To  such  a  thing,  as,  if  it  be  a  truth. 
Think  what  a  creature  thou  hast  made  thyself, 
That  didst  not  shame  to  do  what  I  must  blush 
Only  to  ask  thee.     Tell  me  who  I  am. 
Whose  son  I  am,  without  all  circumst 
Be- 
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Ifthou  refiisest. 

'"Ara.  Why^  you  are  his  son. 

Arb.  His  son  ?  Swear,  swear,  thou  worse  than 
woman  damn'd ! 

Ara.  By  all  that's  good,  you  are. 

Arb.  Then  art  thou  all 
That  ever  was  known  bad  !    Now  is  the  cause  .  . 

Of  all  my  strange  misfortunes  come  to  light,      ^^wc  r^TMj^-^ 
What  reverence  expect'st  thou  from  a  child. 
To  bring  forth  which  tliou  ha»t  offended  Heaven, 
Thy  husband,  and  the  land  ?  Adulteroos  witch ! 
I  know  now  why  thou  wouldst  nave  poison'd  me : 
I  was  thy  lust,  which  thou  wouldst  have  forgot  I 
Then,  wicked  mother  of  my  sins,  and  me. 
Shew  me  the  way  to  the  inheritance 
I  have  by  thee,  which  is  a  spacious  world 
Of  impious  acts,  that  I  may  soon  possess  it 
Plagues  rot  thee,  as  thou  iiv'st,  and  such  diseases 
As  use  to  pay  lust,  recompense  thy  deed ! 

Gob.  You  do  not  know  why  you  curse  thus. 

Arb.  Too  welL 
You  are  a  pair  of  vipers ;  and  behold 
The  serpent  you  have  got !  There  is  no  beast, 
But,  if  he  knew  it,  has  a  pedigree 
As  brave  as  mine,  for  they  have  more  descents  ; 
And  I  am  every  way  as  beastly  got. 
As  far  without  the  compass  of  a  law, 
As  they. 

Ara.  You  spend  your  rage  and  words  in  vain. 
And  rail  upon  a  guess  ;  hear  us  a  little. 

Arb.  No,  I  will  never  hear,  but  talk  away 
My  breath,  and  die. 

Gob.  Why,  but  you  are  no  bastard. 

Arb.  How's  that  ? 

Ara.  Nor  child  of  mine. 

Arb.  Still  you  go  on 
In  wonders  to  me. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  be  more  patient ; 
I  may  bring  comfort  to  yon. 

Arb.  I  ^1  kneel,  lEnee^f. 

And  hear  with  the  obedience  of  a  child. 
Grood  father,  speak  !  I  do  acknowledge  you, 
So  you  bring  comfort. 

Gob.  First  know,  our  last  king,  your  supposed 
Was  old  and  feeble  when  he  married  her,    [father 
And  almost  all  the  land,  as  she,  past  hope 
Of  issue  from  him. 

Arb.  Therefore  she  took  leave 
To  play  the  whore,  because  the  king  was  old  : 
Is  this  the  comfort  ? 
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ra.  What  will  70a  ^nd  out 

give  me  satisfaction,  when  you  find 

w  you  have  injured  me  ?  Let  fire  consume  me 

ever  I  were  whore ! 

Gob.  Forbear  these  starts, 
r  I  will  leave  you  wedded  to  despair, 
s  you  are  now :  If  you  can  find  a  temper, 

y  breath  shall  be  a  pleasant  western  wind. 
That  cools  and  blasts  not. 

Arb.  Bring  it  out,  good  father.  ILia  dawn, 

m  lie,  and  listen  here  as  reverently 
As  to  an  angel :  If  I  breathe  too  loud, 
Tell  me  ;  for  I  would  be  as  still  as  night,     [queen 

Gob.  Our  king,  I  say,  was  old,  and  this  our 
Desired  to  bring  an  heir,  but  yet  her  husband, 
She  thought,  was  past  it;  and  to  be  dishonest, 
I  think,  she  would  not :  If  she  would  have  been, 

e  truth  is,  she  was  watch'd  so  narrowly, 

d  had  so  slender  opportunities, 
he  hardly  could  have  been :  But  yet  her  cunning 
band  out  this  way ;  she  feign'd  herself  with  child. 
And  posts  were  sent  m  haste  throughout  thelaad. 
And  bod  wAA  humbly  mamc'dj  jp  «>TOry  chnrflh  ~ 
1  hat  so  nag  DJess'd  the  queen ;  and  prayers  were 
For  her  sal'e  going  and  delivery.  [made 

She  feiyn'd  now  to  grow  bigger ;  and  perceived 
This  hope  o^'  issue  mad^  b^r  fear'd,  and  brought 
A  far  more  large  respect  from  every  man, 
And  saw  her  power  encrease,  and  was  resolved, 
Since  she  believed  she  could  not  have't  indeed, 
At  least  she  would  be  thought  to  have  a  child. 

Arb.  Do  I  not  hear  it  well  ?  Nay,  I  will  make 
No  noise  at  all ;  but,  pray  you,  to  the  point. 
Quick  as  you  can ! 

Gob.  ^?pw  when  the  time  was  fall 
She  ghonld  hft  hrnnyht  to  bed.  I  had  a  «yp 
Bom,  which  was  you  ;  This,  the  queen  hearing  of, 
Moved  me  to  let  her  have  you  ;  and  such  reasons 
She  shewed  me,  as  she  knew  well  would  tie 
My  secrecy :  She  swore  you  should  be  king ; 
And,  to  be  short,  1  did  cieliver  you 
Unto  her,  and  pretended  you  were  dead, 
And  in  mine  own  house  kept  a  funeral, 
And  had  an  empty  coffin  put  in  earth. 
That  night  this  queen  feign'd  hastily  to  labour, 
And  by  a  pair  of  women  of  her  own, 
Which  she  had  charm'd,  she  made  the  world  be- 
She  was  deliver'd  of  you.  You  grew  i\p.         [lieve 
As  Jbe  king's  son,  till  you  were  six  years  old ; 
Then  did  the  king  die,  Ud  aid  i^n  CO  Uoe 
Protection  of  the  realm  ;  and,  contrary 
his  own  expectation,  left  this  queen 
TrnlY^th  Child,  maeed,  of  tne  rair  princess 
Pantnea.    men  sue  could  nave  torn  her^hair. 
And  did  alone  to  me,  yet  durst  not  speak 
In  public,  for  she  knew  she  should  be  found 
A  traitor ;  and  her  tale  would  have  been  thought 
Madness,  or  any  thing  rather  than  truth. 
This  was  the  oidy  cause  why  she  did  seek 
To  poison  you,  and  I  to  keep  you  safe ; 
And  this  the  reason  why  I  sought  to  kindle 
Some  sparks  of  love  in  you  to  &ir  Panthea, 
That  she  might  get  part  of  her  right  again. 

Arb.  And  have  you  made  an  end  now  ?  Is  this 
If  not,  I  wiU  be  still  tiU  I  be  aged,  [all  ? 

Till  all  my  hairs  be  silver. 

Gob,  This  is  all. 

Arb.  And  is  it  true,  say  you  too,  madam  ? 

Ara.  Yes, 
Heaven  knows,  it  is  most  true. 


/Wt**'-^ 


■ 

Arb.  Panthea.  ^cn.  i»  i^pt  my  sister  ?  ^Y^  ^ 

Gob.  No.  ^ 

Arb.  But  can  you  prove  this  ? 

Gob.  If  you  will  give  consent, 
Else  who  dares  go  about  it  ? 

Arb.  Give  consent? 
Why,  I  will  have  'em  all  that  know  it  raek'd 
To  get  this  from  'em. — J^Vi  that  wait  without, 
Come  in,  whatever  you  be,  come  in,  and  be 
Partakers  of  my  joy  1 — Oh,  you  are  welcome  I 

Enter  Bases,  Ooitlemea,  Mardomius,  and  other 
Attandanta.. 
Mardonius,  the  best  news  I   Nay,  draw  no  nearer ; 
They  all  shall  hear  it :  I  am  found  No  King. 

JSifar,  Is  that  so  good  news  } 

Arb.  Yes,  the  happiest  news 
That  e'er  was  heard. 

Mar.  Indeed,  'twere  well  for  you 
If  you  Alight  be  a  little  less  obey  d. 

Arb.  One  call  the  queen. 

Mar.  Why  she  is  there. 

Arb.  The  queen, 


me  one. 

a  Gentleman. 

Since  I  saw  you, 
There  are  a  thousand  things  deliver'd  to  me, 
You  little  dream  of. 

Mar.  So  it  should  g&em. — My  lord, 
What  fury's  this  ? 

Goh.  Believe  me,  'tis  no  Airy ; 
All  that  he  says  is  truth. 

Mar.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Arb.  Why  do  you  keep  your  hats  off,  gentle- 
Is  it  to  me  ?  I  swear,  it  must  not  be ;  [men  ? 
Nay,  trust  me,  in  good  faith,  it  must  not  be ! 
I  cannot  now  command  you ;  but  I  pray  you. 
For  the  respect  you  bare  me  when  you  took 
Me  for  your  Idng,  each  man  clap  on  his  hat 
At  my  desire. 

Mar.  We  will.    You  are  not  found 
So  mean  a  man,  but  that  you  may  be  cover'd 
As  well  as  we ;  may  you  not  ? 

Arb.  Oh,  not  here ! 
You  may,  but  not  I,  for  here  is  my  father 
In  presence. 

Mat.  Where? 

Arb.  Why,  there.     Oh,  the  whole  story 
Would  be  a  wilderness,  to  lose  thyself 
For  ever. — Oh.  pardqnme.  dear  father. 
F^r  nil  ^^t  '*^Tff  nnd  unr^VerBhd_word8 
ThStI  hftge^pokgjn  idle  moods  to  you  !— 
I  am  Afbaces  ;  wealTftllow  subjects ; 
Nor  is  the  queen  Panthea  now  my  sister. 

Bt9,  Why,  if  you  remember,  fellow-subject 
Arbaces,  I  told  you  once  she  was  not  your  sister  : 
Ay,  and  she  look'd  nothing  like  you. 

Arb.  I  think  you  did,  good  captain  Bessus. 

Be9.    Here  will   arise   another  question  now 
amongst  the  sword-men,  whether  I  be  to  call  himi 
to  account  for  beating  me,  now  he  is  proved  No 
King. 

EnUr  LvooirBSi 

Mar.  Sir,  here*s  Lygones,  the  agent  for  the 
Armenian  state. 

Arb.  Where  is  he  ? — I  know  your  business,  good 
Lygones. 

Lyg.  We  must  have  our  king  again,  and  will. 

Arb.  I  knew  that  was  your  business:  You  shall 
Your  king  again ;  and  have  him  so  again,      [have 
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Am  never  king  was  had. — ^60,  one  of  you, 
And  bid  Bacnrini  bring  Tigranes  hither; 
And  bring  the  lady  widi  him,  that  Panthea, 
The  queen  Panthea,  sent  me  word  this  morning 
Was  braTe  Tigranes'  mistress. 

[  JEawimt  two  Gentlenun. 

Lyg.  'Tis  Spaoonia. 

Ard,  Ay,  ay,  Spaoonia. 

Lyg.  She  is  my  daughter. 

Arb.  She  is  so.     I  could  now  tell  anytUng 
I  nerer  heard.    Your  king  shall  go  so  home, 
As  never  man  went. 

Mar.  Shall  he  go  on's  head  ? 

Arb.  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  air, 
That  I  will  have  invented;  and  ne'er  think 
He  shall  pay  any  ransom  I  And  thyself. 
That  art  the  messenger,  shall  ride  before  him 
On  a  horse  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheds, 
I  know  not  how  yet. 

Lyg.  Why,  I  shall  be  made 
For  ever!  lliey  belied  this  king  with  us, 
And  said  he  was  nnldnd. 

Arb.  And  then  thy  daughter ; 
She  shall  have  some  strange  thing  >  well  have  the 
Sold  utterly  and  put  into  a  toy,  pdngdom 

Which  she  shall  wear  about  her  carelessly, 
Somewhere  or  other. — See,  the  virtuous  queen ! — 

BnUr  Panthba  and  1  Gontleman. 
Behold  the  humblest  subject  that  you  have. 


Kneei  here  before  you. 

Pan.  Why  kneel  you  to  me. 
That  am  your  vassal  ? 

Arb   Grant  me  one  request. 


IKnetU. 


Pan.  Alasl  what  can  I  grant  yon?  what  I  can 
I  will. 

Arb.  That  you  will  please  to  marry  me. 
If  I  can  prove  it  lawfuL 

Pan.  Is  that  all  ? 
More  willingly  than  I  would  draw  this  air. 

Arb,  I'll  kiss  this  hand  in  earnest. 

2  Gent.  Sir,  Tigranes 
Is  coming ;  though  he  made  it  strange,  at  first. 
To  see  the  princess  any  more. 

Enter  TioaAMas  and  Spaoonia. 

Arb,  The  queen, 
Thou  mea&*8t. — Oh,  my  Tigranes,  pardon  me ! 
Tread  on  my  neck  :  I  freely  oiTer  it ; 
And,  if  thou  be'st  so  given,  take  revenge. 
For  I  have  injured  thee. 

Tigr.  No ;  I  forgive, 
And  rejoice  more  that  you  have  found  repentance, 
Than  I  my  liberty. 

Arb.  May*Bt  thou  be  happy 
In  thy  ftdr  choice,  for  thou  art  temperate ! 
You  owe  no  ransom  to  the  state  I  Know,  that 
I  have  a  thousand  joys  to  tell  you  of. 
Which  yet  I  dare  not  utter,  till  1  pay 
My  thanks  to  Heaven  for  *em.    Will  you  go 
With  me,  and  help  me  ?  pray  you,  do. 

Tigr.  I  wilL 

Arb.  Take  then  your  Csir  one  with  you : — ^And 
you,  queen 
Of  goodness  and  of  us,  oh,  give  me  leave 
To  take  your  arm  in  mine  !---<])ome,  every  one 
That  takes  delight  in  goodness,  help  to  sing 
Loud  thanks  for  me,  Uiat  I  am  proved  No  Kinic 

[  Exeunt 
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Eu>u  LoTBUBM,  a  Suitnr  to  Iht  Ladp. 
YouMO  LoTSuns,  a  ProdigaL 
Satii.,  SUward  to  Elder  LaveUtt. 
WstroiiD,  a  Sttiior  to  the  Ladp. 
Srjt  RoosR,  Curate  to  the  Ladp. 
A  Captaiiit         -t 

A  Trsjeller,        f  B^f^gert-on  to  Young  Lovelees. 
A  Poet,  I 


SCENE,- 


MoABourr,  an  Uturer, 

Mm.  Youweunrs,  or  Auoail,  a  Waiting  OeniU' 

wotnaHm 
A  rich  Widow. 

Wenehei,  Fiddlers,  and  AtUndanii, 
-London. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— An  Aparimmiin  the  Lady*  s  House, 


BnUr  Eldbb  Lotblbm,  Tocho  Lotclob,  Satil,  and  a 

El,  Lo.  Brother,  is  your  Ibi  1  hope  past,  to  mol- 
lify Morecnft's  heart  i^nt  your  mortgage  ? 

Yo,  Lo,  Hopeleuly  past.  I  have  presented  the 
usurer  with  a  richer  draught  than  ever  Cleopatra 
swallow'd ;  he  hath  suck'd  in  ten  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  my  land  more  than  he  paid  for,  at  a  gulp, 
without  trumpets. 

SI.  Lo,  I  Imve  as  hard  a  task  to  perform  in  this 
house. 

Yo.  Lo,  'Faith,  mine  was  to  make  an  usurer  ho- 
nest, or  to  lose  my  land. 

Rl,  Lo.  And  mine  is  to  persuade  a  passionate 
woman,  or  to  leave  the  land. — Savil,  make  the  boat 
stay. — I  fear  I  shall  begin  my  unfortunate  journey 
this  night,  though  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  waters,  might  easily  dissuade 
an  unwilKng  man. 

SatfU.  Sir,  your  father's  old  friends  hold  it  the 
sounder  course  for  your  body  and  estate,  to  stay  at 
home  and  marry,  and  propagate,  and  govern  in  your 
country,  than  to  travel,  and  die  without  issue. 

El.  Lo,  Savil,  you  shall  gain  the  opinion  of  a 
better  servant,  in  seeking  to  execute,  not  alter,  my 
will,  howsoever  my  intents  succeed. 

Yo.  Lo.  Yonder*s  Mistress  Younglove,  brother, 
the  grave  rubber  of  your  mistress's  toes. 

Enter  Toinroxxyvs  or  Ajuoaiu 

El.  Lo.  Mistress  Younglove 

Abig,  Master  Loveless,  truly  we  thought  your 
sails  had  been  hoist ;  my  mistress  is  persuaded  you 
are  sea-sick  ere  this. 

EL  Lo.  Loves  she  her  ill-taken-up  resolution  so 
dearly  ?  Didst  thou  move  her  from  me  ? 

Abig,  By  this  light  that  shines,  there's  no  re- 
moving her,  if  she  get  a  stiff  opinion  by  the  end. 
I  attempted  her  to-iky,  when,  they  say,  a  woman 
can  deny  nothing. 

El,  Lo,  What  critical  minute  was  that  ? 


Abig.  When  her  smock  was  over  her  ears :  but 
she  was  no  more  pliant  than  if  it  hung  above  her 
heels. 

El.  Lo,  I  pr'ythee  deliver  my  service,  and  say  I 
desire  to  see  the  dear  cause  of  my  banishment ; 
and  then  for  France. 

Abig.  Vn  do*t.  Hark  hither :  is  that  your  bro- 
ther? 

El,  Lo.  Yes  :  have  you  lost  your  memory  ? 

Abig.  As  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  fellow.         [EsiL 

Yo.  Lo.  Oh,  this  is  a  sweet  brache! 

El.  Lo,  Why,  she  knows  not  you. 

Yo,  Lo,  No,  but  she  offered  me  once  to  know 
her.  To  this  day  she  loves  youth  of  eighteen.  She 
heard  a  tale  how  Cupid  struck  her  in  love  with  a 
great  lord  in  the  tilt-yard,  but  he  never  saw  her ; 
yet  she,  in  kindness,  would  needs  wear  a  willow- 
garland  at  his  wedding.  She  loved  all  the  players 
in  the  last  queen's  time  once  over ;  she  was  struck 
when  they  acted  lovers,  and  forsook  some  when 
they  played  murderers.  She  has  nine  spur-ryals, 
and  the  servants  say  she  hoards  old  gold ;  and  she 
herself  pronounces  angerly,  that  the  farmer's  eldest 
son,  for  her  mistress^  husband's  clerk  that  shall 
be,)  tnat  marries  her,  shall  make  her  a  jointure 
of  fourscore  pounds  a-year.  She  teUs  tales  of  the 
serving-men 

EL  Lo.  Enough :  I  know  her.  Brother,  I  shall 
entreat  you  only  to  salute  my  mistress,  and  take 
leave  :  we'll  part  at  the  stairs. 

Enter  Lady  and  Youit ou>vs.  » 

Ladg.  Now,  sir,  this  first  part  of  your  will  is 
perform'd :  What's  the  rest  ? 

El.  Lo,  First,  let  me  b«^  your  notice  for  this 
gentleman,  my  brother. 

Ladg.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  done  to  me. 
Though  the  gentleman  hath  received  but  anun- 
timely  grace  from  you,  yet  my  charitable  disposi- 
tion would  have  been  ready  to  have  done  him  freer 
courtesies  as  a  stranger,  than  upon  those  cold  com- 
mendations 
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Vo,  Lo.  Lady,  my  salu Cations  crave  acqaaintauce 
and  leave  at  once. 

Lady.  Sir,  1  hope  you  are  the  master  of  yoar 
own  occasions.      lExeunt  Yoimo  LoysLxas  and  Satil. 

El.  Lo.  'Would  I  were  so.  Mistress,  for  me  to 
praise  over  again  that  worth,  which  all  the  world 
and  you  yourself  can  see 

Ladff.  It's  a  cold  room  this,  servant. 

El.  Lo.  Mistress 

Lady.  What  think  you  if  I  have  a  chimney 
for't,  out  here  ? 

El,  Lo.  Mistress,  another  in  my  place,  that  were 
not  tied  to  believe  all  your  actions  just,  would 
apprehend  himself  wrong'd :  But  I,  whose  virtues 
are  constancy  and  obedience 

Lady,  Younglove,  make  a  good  fire  above,  to 
warm  me  after  my  servant's  exordiums. 

El.  Lo.  I  have  heard  and  seen  your  affability  to 
be  such,  that  the  servants  you  give  wages  to  may 
speak. 

Lady.  *Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  but  they  speak  to  the 
purpose. 

El.  Lo.  Mistress,  your  will  leads  my  speeches 
from  the  purpose.     But  as  a  man 

Lady.  A  simile,  servant !  This  room  was  built 
for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver  themselves  hastily 
and  plainly,  and  are  gone.  Is  this  a  time  or  place 
for  exordiums,  and  similes,  and  metaphors?  If 
you  have  aught  to  say,  break  into  it :  My  answers 
shall  very  reasonably  meet  you. 

El.  Lo.  Mistress,  I  came  to  see  you. 

Lady.  That's  happily  dispatch'd :  the  next  ? 

El.  Lo.  To  take  leave  of  you. 

Lady.  To  be  gone  ? 

El.  Lo.  Yes. 

Lady.  You  need  not  have  despur'd  of  that,  nor 
have  used  so  many  circumstances  to  win  me  to 
give  you  leave  to  perform  my  command.  Is  there 
a  third? 

El.  Lo.  Yes ;  I  had  a  third,  had  you  been  apt 
to  hear  it.  • 

Lady.  I?  Never  apter.  Fast,  good  servant, 
fast! 

El.  Lo.  'Twas  to  entreat  you  to  hear  reason. 

Lady.  Most  willingly:  have  you  brought  one 
can  speak  it  ? 

El.  Lo.  Lastly,  it  is  to  kindle  in  that  barren 
heart  love  and  forgiveness. 

Lady.  You  would  stay  at  home  } 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  lady. 

Lady.  Why,  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will,  when 
you  have  debated  that  your  commander  is  but  your 
mistress ;  a  woman,  a  weak  one,  wildly  overborne 
with  passions  :  But  the  thing  by  her  commanded 
is,  to  see  Dover's  dreadful  oliff,  passing  in  a  poor 
water-house ;  the  dangers  of  the  merciless  channel 
'twixt  that  and  Calais,  five  long  hours  sail,  with 
three  poor  weeks  victuals. 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me. 

Lady.  Then  to  land  dumb,  unable  to  enquire 
for  an  English  host,  to  remove  from  city  to  city, 
by  roost  chargeable  post  horse,  like  one  that  rode 
in  quest  of  his  mother  tongue. 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  And  all  these  (almost  invincible)  labours 
performed  for  your  mistress,  to  be  in  danger  to 
forsake  her,  and  to  put  on  new  allegiance  to  some 
French  lady,  who  is  content  to  change  language 
widi  you  for  laughter ;  and.  after  your  whole  year 
spent  in  tennis  and  broken  speech,  to  stand  to  the 


hazard  of  being  laugh'd  at,  at  your  return,  and  have 
tales  made  on  you  by  the  chamber-maids. 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  Louder  yet. 

El.  Lo.  You  know  your  least  word  is  of  force 
to  make  me  seek  out  dangers  ;  move  me  not  with 
toys.  But  in  this  banishment,  I  must  take  leave 
to  say  you  are  unjust.  Was  one  kiss  forced  from 
you  in  public  by  me  so  unpardonable  ?  Why,  all 
the  hours  of  day  and  night  have  seen  us  kiss. 

Lady.  'Tis  true,  and  so  you  satisfied  the  com- 
pany  that  heard  me  chide. 

El.  Lo,  Your  own  eyes  were  not  dearer  to  yon 
than  I. 

Lady.  And  so  you  told  'em. 

EL  Lo.  I  did  ;  yet  no  sign  of  disgrace  need  to 
have  stained  your  cheek  :  You  yourself  knew  your 
pure  and  simple  heart  to  be  most  unspotted,  and 
free  from  the  least  baseness. 

Lady.  I  did :  But  if  a  maid's  heart  doth  but 
once  tUnk  that  she  is  suspected,  her  own  face  will 
write  her  guilty. 

El.  Lo.  But  where  lay  this  disgrace  ?  The  world, 
that  knew  us,  knew  our  resolutions  well :  And 
could  it  be  hoped  that  I  should  give  away  my 
freedom,  and  venture  a  perpetual  bondage  with 
one  I  never  kissed  ?  or  could  I,  in  strict  wisdom, 
take  too  much  love  upon  me,  firom  her  that  chose 
me  for  her  husband  ? 

Lady.  Believe  me,  if  my  wedding-smock  were 
on; 
Were  the  gloves  bought  and  given,  the  licence 

come; 
Were  the  rosemair  branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drank  of : 
Were  tiiese  two  arms  encOmpass'd  with  the  hands 
Of  batchelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church ; 
Were  my  feet  in  the  door ;  were  '*  I  John"  said ; 
If  John  should  boast  a  favour  done  by  me, 
I  would  not  wed  that  year.    And  you,  I  hope, 
When  you  have  spent  this  year  commodiously, 
In  achieving  languages,  will,  at  your  return, 
Acknowledge  me  more  coy  of  parting  with  mine 

eyes, 
Than  such  a  friend.    More  talk  I  hold  not  now. 
If  you  dare  go 

El.  Lo.  I  dare,  you  know.    First,  let  me  Idss. 

Lady.  Farewdl,  sweet  servant.  Your  task  per- 
On  a  new  ground,  as  a  beginning  suitor,  [form'd 
I  shall  be  apt  to  hear  you. 

EL  Lo.  Farewell,  cruel  mistress.        lExithaOy. 
Enter  Yoimo  Lovatsas  and  Savil. 

Yo.  Lo.  Brother,  you'll  hazard  the  losing  your 
tide  to  Gravesend  :  you  have  a  long  half-mile  by 
land  to  Greenwich. 

El.  Lo.  I  go  But,  brother,  what  yet-unheard- 
of  course  to  live  doth  your  imagination  flatter  you 
with  ?  Your  ordinary  means  are  devoured. 

Vo.  Lo.  Course  ?  Why,  horse-coursing,  I  think. 
Consume  no  time  in  this :  I  have  no  estate  to  be 
mended  by  meditation :  He  that  busies  himself 
about  my  fortunes,  may  properly  be  said  to  busy 
himself  about  nothing. 

El.  Lo.  Yet  some  course  you  must  take,  which, 
for  my  satisfaction,  resolve  and  open.  If  you  will 
shape  none,  I  must  inform  you.  that  that  man  but 
persuades  himself  he  means  to  live,  that  imagines 
not  the  means. 

Vo.  Lo.  Why,  live  upon  others,  as  others  have 
lived  upon  me. 
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£L  Lo,  I  apprehend  not  that:  Yon  have  fed 
others,  and  conseqaentlj  disposed  of  'em ;  and  the 
same  measure  must  you  expect  from  your  main- 
tainers,  which  will  be  too  heavy  an  alteration  for 
yoo  to  bear. 

Fo.  Lo.  Why,  Til  purse ;  if  that  raise  me  not, 
I'll  bet  at  bowling-alleys,  or  man  whores :  I  would 
fain  live  by  others.  But  Til  live  whilst  I  am  un- 
hanged, and  after  the  thought's  taken. 

£L  Lo.  I  see  you  are  tied  to  no  particular 
employment  then  ? 

To.  Lo.  Faith,  I  may  choose  my  course :  They 
say  Nature  brings  forth  none  but  she  provides  for 
them  :  I'll  try  her  liberality. 

EL  Lo,  Well,  to  keep  your  feet  out  of  base  and 
dangerous  paths,  I  have  resolved  you  shall  live  as 
master  of  my  house.  It  shall  be  your  care,  Savil, 
to  see  him  fed  and  clothed,  not  according  to  his 
present  estate,  but  to  his  birth  and  former  fortunes. 

Vo,  Lo.  If  it  be  referred  to  him,  if  I  be  not 
found  in  carnation  Jersey  stockings,  blue  devils' 
breeches,  with  the  guards  down,  and  my  pocket  i' 
th*  sleeves,  I'll  ne'er  look  you  i'  th'  face  again. 

Sav,  A  comelier  wear,  I  wus,  it  is  than  those 
dangling  slops. 

£1.  Lo.  To  keep  you  ready  to  do  him  all  service 
peaceably,  and  him  to  command  you  reascmably, 
1  leave  these  further  directions  in  writing,  which, 
•t  your  best  leisure,  together  open  and  read. 

filler  Abxoail  to  them,  with  a  Jewd. 

Abiff.  Sir,  my  mistress  commends  her  love  to 
you  in  this  token,  and  these  words  :  It  is  a  jewel, 
she  says,  which,  as  a  favour  from  her,  she  would 
request  you  to  wear  till  your  year's  travel  be  per* 
formed ;  which,  once  expired,  she  will  hastily  ex- 
pect your  happy  return. 

£1.  Lo.  Return  my  service,  with  such  thanks 
as  she  may  imagine  the  heart  of  a  suddenly-over- 
joyed man  would  willingly  utter :  Aqdyou,  I  hope, 
I  shall,  with  slender  arguments,  persuade  to  wear 
this  diamond ;  that  when  my  mistress  shall,  through 
my  long  absence,  and  the  approach  of  new  suitors, 
offer  to  forget  me,  you  may  call  your  eye  down  to 
your  finger,  and  remember  and  speak  of  me.  She 
will  hear  thee  better  than  those  allied  by  birth  to 
her,  as  we  see  many  men  much  swayed  by  the 
grooms  of  their  chambers ;  not  that  they  have 
a  greater  part  of  their  love  or  opinion  on  them 
than  on  odiers,  but  for  they  know  their  secrets. 

Ahig,  O*  my  credit,  I  swear  I  think  'twas  made 
for  me.     Fear  no  other  suitors. 

£l.  Lo.  I  shall  not  need  to  teach  yon  how  to 
discredit  their  beginning.  You  know  how  to 
take  exception  at  their  shirts  at  washing,  or  to 
make  the  maids  swear  they  found  plasters  in  their 
beds. 

Ahiff,  I  know,  I  know ;  and  do  not  you  fear  the 
suitors. 

£1.  Lo*  Farewell ;  be  mindful,  and  be  happy ; 
the  night  calls  me. 

lExeunt  El.  and  Yo.  Lovauns  and  Savw. 

Abig.  The  gods  of  the  winds  befriend  you,  sir  1 
A  constant  and  a  liberal  lover  thou  art ;  more  such 
God  send  us  1 

Enter  Wklvokd. 

WeL  {Entering.)  Let  'em  not  stand  still,  we 
have  rid  [hard]. 

AUg,  A  suitor,  I  know,  by  his  riding  hard :  I'll 
not  be  seen.  lAside. 


Wei.  A  pretty  hall  this :  No  servant  in'c  ?  I 
would  look  freshly. 

Abig.  You  have  delivered  your  errand  to  me 
then.  There* s  no  danger  in  a  handsome  young 
fellow.     I'll  shew  myself.  lAsuU. 

fVel.  Lady,  may  it  please  yon  to  bestow  upon  a 
stranger  the  ordinary  grace  of  salutation  ?  Are 
you  the  lady  of  tliis  house  ? 

Abig.  Sir,  I  am  worthily  proud  to  be  a  servant 
of  hers. 

Wei.  Lady,  I  should  be  as  proud  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  yours,  did  not  my  so  late  acquaintance 
make  me  despair. 

Abig.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  achieve,  but  nature 
may  bring  it  about. 

Wei.  For  these  comfortable  words,  I  remain 
your  glad  debtor.    Is  your  lady  at  home  ? 

Abig,  She  is  no  straggler,  sir. 

Wei.  May  her  occasions  admit  me  to  speak 
with  her  ? 

Abi.  If  you  come  in  the  way  of  a  suitor,  no. 

Wei.  I  know  your  affable  virtue  will  be  moved 
to  persuade  her  that  a  gentleman,  benighted  and 
strayed,  offers  to  be  bound  to  her  for  a  night's 
lodging. 

Abig,  I  will  commend  this  message  to  her; 
but  if  you  aim  at  her  body,  you  will  be  deluded. 
Other  women  of  the  household,  of  good  carriage 
and  government,  upon  any  of  which  if  you  can 
cast  your  affection,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  as 
£sithM,  and  not  so  coy.  iBxit  Auoail. 

Wei.  What  a  skinful  of  lust  is  this !  I  thought 
I  had  come  a-wooing,  and  I  am  the  courted  party. 
This  is  right  court-fashion  :  men,  women,  and  all 
woo  ;  catch  that  catch  may.  If  this  soft-hearted 
woman  have  infused  any  of  her  tenderness  into 
her  lady,  there  is  hope  she  will  be  pliant.  But 
who's  here  ? 

Enter  8ia  Rooaa. 

Rog.  God  save  you,  sir!  My  lady  iets  you 
know,  she  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
name,  before  she  confer  with  you. 

Wei.  Sir,  my  name  calls  me  Welford. 

Rog.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good  name. — 
I'll  try  his  wit.  lAtide. 

Wei.  I  will  uphold  it  as  good  as  any  of  my 
ancestors  had  this  two  hundred  years,  sir. 

Rog.  I  knew  a  worshipful  and  a  religious  gen- 
tleman of  your  name  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  : 
Call  you  him  cousin  ? 

WeL  I  am  only  allied  to  his  virtues,  sir. 

Rog.  It  is  modestly  said.  I  should  carry  the 
badge  of  your  Christianity  with  me  too. 

WeL  What's  that?  a  cross  ?  There's  a  tester. 

iGivet  monejf. 

Rog,  I  mean,  the  name  which  your  godfathers 
and  godmothers  gave  you  at  the  font. 

Wei.  'Tis  Harry.  But  you  cannot  proceed 
orderly  now  in  your  catechiim ;  for  you  have  told 
me  who  gave  me  that  name.  ShaU  I  bc^  your 
name? 

Rog.  Roger. 

Wei.  What  room  fill  you  in  this  house  ? 

Rog,  More  rooms  than  one. 

WeL  The  more  the  merrier :  But  may  my 
boldness  know  why  your  lady  hath  sent  you  to 
decypher  my  name  ? 

Rog.  Her  own  words  were  these :  Toknowwhe- 
ther  you  were  a  formerly-denied  suitor,  disguised 
in  thii  message :  for  I  can  assure  you  she  delights 
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not  in  ThaktmS :  Hymen  and  she  are  at  variance. 
I  shall  return  with  much  haste.  LExit  Rookh. 

WeL  And  much  speed,  sir,  I  hope.  Certainly 
I  am  arrived  amongst  a  nation  of  new-found  fools, 
on  a  land  where  no  navigator  has  yet  planted  wit 
If  I  had  foreseen  it,  I  would  have  laded  my 
breeches  with  bells,  knives,  copper,  and  glasses, 
to  trade  with  women  for  their  virginities ;  yet, 
I  fear,  I  should  have  betray'd  myself  to  needless 
charge  then.    Here's  the  walking  nightcap  again. 

Enter  Sir  Roobr. 

Roff.  Sir,  my  lady's  pleasure  is  to  see  you ;  who 
hath  commanded  me  to  acknowledge  her  sorrow 
that  you  must  take  the  pains  to  oome  up  for  so 
bad  entertainment. 

WeL  ■  I  shall  obey  your  lady  that  sent  it,  and 
acknowledge  you  that  brought  it  to  be  your  art's 
master. 

Rog,  I  am  but  a  batchelor  of  arts,  sir ;  and  I 
have  the  mending  of  all  under  this  roof,  from  my 
lady  on  her  down  bed,  to  the  maid  in  the  pease- 
straw. 

Wei,  A  oobler,  sir  ? 

Rog,  No,  sir :  I  inculcate  divine  service  within 
these  walls. 

Wei.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  do  often 
employ  you  on  errands,  without  any  scruple  of 
conscience. 

Rog,  Yes,  I  do  take  the  air  many  mornings  on 
foot,  three  or  four  miles,  for  eggs :  But  why  move 
you  that  ? 

Wei,  To  know  whether  it  might  become  your 
function  to  bid  my  man  to  neglect  his  horse  a 
little,  to  attend  on  me. 

Rog,  Most  properly,  sir. 

Wei,  I  pray  you  do  so  then,  and  whilst,  I  will 
attend  your  lady.  You  direct  all  this  house  in  the 
true  way. 

Rog   I  do,  sir. 

Wei.  And  this  door,  I  hope,  conducts  to  your 
Udy? 

Rog.  Your  understanding  is  ingenious. 

[JSxeunt  teveraUjf. 


SCENE  IL— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  the  Elder 

LOVBLBSS. 

Enter  Yocmo  Lovkxjbss  and  Bavil,  urith  a  writing' 

Sav.  By  your  favour,  sir,  yon  shall  pardon  me. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  shall  beat  your  favour,  sir  1  Cross  me 
no  more !  I  say,  they  shall  come  in. 

Sav.  Sir,  yon  forget  then  who  I  am  ? 

Vo.  Lo.  Sir.  I  do  not:  thou  art  my  brother's 
steward,  his  cast-off  mill-money,  his  kitchen  arith- 
metic. 

Sav.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  make  so  little  of 
me? 

Vo.  Lo.  1  make  thee  not  so  little  as  thou  art ; 
for  indeed  there  goes  no  more  to  the  making  of  a 
steward,  but  a  fair  imprimis,  and  then  a  reasonable 
item  in^s'd  into  him,  and  the  thing  is  done 

Sav.  Nay,  then,  you  stir  my  duty,  and  I  must 
tell  you 

Yo.  Lo.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me  ?  how  hops 
go  ?  or  hold  some  rotten  discourse  of  sheep,  or 
when  our  Lady-day  falls  ?  Pr*ythee,  fare  well,  and 
entertain  my  friends;  be  dxtmk,  and  bum  thy 
table-books;  and,  my  dear  spaik  of  velvet,  thou 
and  I 


Sa9.  Good  sir,  remember. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  do  remember  thee  a  foolish  fellow ; 
one  that  did  put  his  trust  in  almanacks  and  horse- 
fairs,  and  rose  by  honey  and  pot-butter.  Shall 
they  come  in  yet? 

Sav.  Nay,  then  I  must  unfold  your  brother's 
pleasure :  These  be  the  lessons,  sir,  he  left  behind 
him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Pr'ythee,  expound  the  first. 

Sav.  **  I  leave,  to  keep  my  house,  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a-  year,  and  my  brother  to  dispose  of 
it" 

Yo.  Lo.  Mark  that,  my  wicked  steward ;  and 
I  dispose  of  it ! 

Sav.  **  Whilst  he  bears  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  my  credit  falls  not  in  him."  Mark  that, 
my  good  young  sir,  mark  that. 

Yo.  Lo,  Nay,  if  it  be  no  more,  I  shall  fulfil  it : 
while  my  legs  will  carry  me  I'll  bear  myself  gen- 
tleman-Hke,  but  when  I  am  drunk,  let  them  bear 
me  that  can.     Forward,  dear  steward. 

Sav.  **  Next,  it  is  my  will  that  he  be  fnmish'd 
(as  my  brother)  with  attendance,  apparel,  and  the 
obedience  of  my  people :" 

Yo.  Lo.  Steward,  this  is  as  plain  as  your  old 
minikin-breeches.    Your  wisdom  will  relent  now, 

will  it  not .'  Be  mollified,  or Yon  understand 

me,  sir.    Proceed. 

Sav.  **  Next,  that  my  steward  keep  his  place 
and  power,  and  bound  my  brother*s  wUdness  with 
his  care.** 

Yo.  Lo.  m  hear  no  more  of  this  Apocrypha  ; 
bind  it  by  itself,  steward. 

Sav.  This  is  your  brother's  will ;  and,  as  I  take 
it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  company  as  you 
would  draw  unto  you :  Captains  of  gally-foists ; 
such  as  in  a  clear  day  have  seen  Calais ;  fellows 
that  have  no  more  of  God  than  their  oaths  come 
to ;  they  wear  swords  to  reach  fire  at  a  plsyt  And 
get  there  the  oiled  end  of  a  pipe  for  their  guerdon. 
Then  the  remnants  of  your  regiment  are  wealthy 
tobacco-merchants,  that  set  up  with  one  ounce, 
and  break  for  three ;  together  with  a  forlorn  hope 
of  poets;  and  all  these  look  like  Carthusians, 
things  without  linen :  Are  these  fit  company  for 
my  master's  brother  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  I  will  either  convert  thee,  (oh,  thou 
pagan  steward  I)  or  presently  confound  thee  and 
thy  reckonings. — Who's  there  ?  Call  in  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

Sav.  Good  sir  1 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  know  both  who  I  am, 
and  where  I  am. 

Sav.  Are  you  my  master's  brother  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  Are  you  the  sage  master  steward,  with 
a  face  like  an  old  Ephemerides? 

Enttr  Captain,  Travelkr,  FOet,  and  Tobaooo-inan. 

Sav.  Then  God  help  all,  I  say  1 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  and  'tis  well  said,  my  old  peer  of 
France. — Welcome,  gentlemen  !  welcome,  gentle- 
men I  mine  own  dear  lads,  you're  richly  welcome. 
Know  this  old  Harry-groat. 

(^apt.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  love- 

Sav.  Sir,  you  will  take  my  purse.  lAsidt. 

Capt.  And  study  to  continue  it 

Sav.  I  do  believe  you. 

Trav,  Your  honourable  friend  and  master'^ 
brother  hath  given  you  to  us  for  a  worthy  fellow, 
and  so  we  hug  you«  sir. 
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Sav.  He  has  giveo  himself  into  the  bands  of 
varlets,  to  be  carv'd  out  [Atide.}  Sir,  are  these 
the  pieces  ? 

Vo.  Lo,  They  are  the  morals  of  the  age,  the 
▼irtaes,  men  made  of  gold. 

Sav.  Of  your  gold,  yon  mean,  sir. 

To.  Lo,  This  is  a  man  of  war,  and  cries,  *'  Go 
on,"  and  wears  his  colours 

Sav,  In's  nose.  iA»uU. 

To.  Lo.  In  the  fragrant  field.  This  is  a  travel- 
ler, rir,  knows  men  and  manners,  and  has  ploughed 
up  the  sea  so  far,  'till  both  the  poles  have  knock'd ; 
has  seen  the  sun  take  coach,  and  can  distinguish 
the  colour  of  his  horses,  and  their  kinds ;  and  had 
a  Flanders  mare  leap'd  there. 

Sav,  'Tis  much. 

Trav.  I  have  seen  more,  sir. 

Sav.  'Tis  even  enough,  o'conscience.  Sit  down, 
and  rest  you  :  you  are  at  the  end  of  the  world  al- 
ready. *Would  you  had  as  good  a  living,  sir,  as 
this  fellow  could  lie  out  of ;  he  has  a  notable  gift 
in't! 

Fo.  Lo.  This  ministers  the  smoke,  and  this  the 
muses. 

Sav,  And  you  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and  mo- 
ney. You  have  a  goodly  generation  of  *em  ;  pray 
let  them  multiply ;  your  brother*s  house  is  big 
enough ;  and  to  say  truth,  he  has  too  much  land : 
hang  it,  dirt ! 

Vo.  Lo,  Why,  now  thou  art  a  loving  stinkard. 
Fire  off  thy  annotations  and  thy  rent-books ;  thou 
hast  a  weak  brain,  Savil,  and  with  the  next  long 
bin  thou  wilt  run  mad. — Gentlemen,  you  are  once 
more  welcome  to  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  I 
We  will  be  freely  merry ;  shall  we  not  ? 

Capt,  Merry  as  mirth  and  wine,  my  lovely  Love> 
less. 

Poet,  A  serious  look  shall  be  a  jury  to  excom- 
municate any  man  from  our  company. 

Trav.  We  will  have  nobody  talk  wisely  neither. 

Vo,  Lo.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  by  all  this 
revenue  in  drink  ? 


Capt.  I  am  all  for  drink. 

Trav.  I  am  dry  'till  it  be  so. 

Poet.  He  that  will  not  cry  "  amen"  to  this,  let 
him  live  sober,  seem  wise,  and  die  o*  th'  quorum. 

Vo,  Lo,  It  shall  be  so ;  we'll  have  it  all  in 
drink ;  let  meat  and  lodging  go ;  they  are  transi- 
tory, and  shew  men  merely  mortaL  Then  well 
have  wenches,  every  one  his  wench,  and  every 
week  a  fresh  one  :  We'll  keep  no  powderM  flesh. 
All  these  we  have  by  warrant,  under  the  title  of 
*'  things  necessary :"  Here,  upon  this  place  I  ground 
it :  "  the  obedience  of  my  people,  and  all  neces- 
saries.''    Your  opinions,  gentlemen  ? 

Capt.  *Tis  plun  and  evident  that  he  meant 
wenches. 

Sav.  Good  sir,  let  me  expound  it. 

Capt.  Here  be  as  sound  men  as  yourself,  sir. 

Poet,  This  do  I  hold  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
it :  In  this  word  "  necessary**  is  concluded  all  that 
be  helps  to  man :  woman  was  made  the  first,  and 
therefore  here  the  chiefest* 

Vo.  Lo.  Believe  me,  'tis  a  learned  one :  and 
by  these  words,  '*the  obedience  of  my  people," 
you,  steward,  being  one,  are  bound  to  fetch  us 
wenches. 

Capt.  He  is,  he  is. 

Vo.  Lo.  Steward,  attend  us  for  instructions. 

Sav.  But  will  you  keep  no  house,  sir  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  Nothing  but  drink,  sir ;  three  hundred 
pounds  in  drink. 

Sav.  Oh,  miserable  house,  and  miserable  I  that 
live  to  see  it  I  Good  sir,  keep  some  meat. 

Vo,  Lo,  Get  us  good  whores ;  and  for  your  part, 
ril  board  you  in  an  ale-house :  you  shall  have  cheese 
and  onions. 

Sav.  What  shall  become  of  me  ?  No  chimney 
smoking  ?  Well,  prodigal,  your  brother  will  come 
home.  {Exit 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  lads,  1*11  warrant  you  for  wenches. 
Three  hundred  poundis  in  drink  ! 

Ail.  Oh,  brave  Loveless  !  lExeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I — A  Bed-Hoom  in  the  Laoy*b  Uouee. 
Enter  Ladv,  Wmltohd,  and  Sm  Roobr. 

Ladif.  Sir,  now  you  see  your  bad  lodgiog,  I  must 
bid  you  good  night 

Wei.  Lady,  if  there  be  any  want,  'tis  in  want 
of  you. 

Latfy.  A  little  sleep  will  ease  that  compliment. 
Once  more,  good  night 

WeL  Once  more,  dear  lady,  and  then,  all  sweet 
nights. 

Ladjf,  Dear  sir,  be  short  and  sweet  then. 

Wei.  Shall  the  morrow  prove  better  to  me? 
Shall  I  hope  my  suit  happier  by  this  night's 
rest? 

Lady.  Is  your  suit  so  sickly,  that  rest  will  help 
it  ?  Pray  ye  let  it  rest,  then,  till  I  call  for  it.  Sir, 
as  a  stranger,  you  have  had  all  my  welcome ;  but  had 
I  known  your  errand  era  you  came,  your  passage 
had  been  straiter.    Sir,  good  night 

Wei.  So  fair  and  cruel!  Dear  unkind,  good 
night.  lE:nt  Lady.]  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  stay  with 
me  :  ru  press  your  seal  so  far. 


Rog.  O,  Lord,  sir  ! 

Wei.  Do  you  love  tobacco  ? 

Rog,  Surdy  I  love  it.  but  it  loves  not  roe  ;  yet, 
with  your  reverence,  I  will  be  bold. 

Wei.  VtKj  light  it,  sir.     How  do  you  like  it  ? 

[They  smoke  tobacco. 

Rog.  I  promise  you  it  is  notable  stinging  geer 
indeed.  It  is  wet,  sir  :  Lord,  how  it  brings  down 
rheum  ! 

Wei,  Handle  it  again,  sir ;  you  have  a  warm  text 
of  it. 

Rog,  Thanks  ever  premis'd  for  it.  I  promise 
you  it  is  very  powerful,  and,  by  a  trope,  spiritual ; 
for  certainly  it  moves  in  sundry  places. 

Wei,  Ay,  it  does  so,  sir ;  and  me,  especially,  to 
ask,  sir,  why  you  wear  a  night-cap  ? 

Rog.  Assuredly  I  will  speak  the  truth  untc  you. 
You  shall  understand,  sir,  that  my  head  is  broken  ; 
and  by  whom  ?  Even  by  that  visible  beast,  the 
butler. 

Wei.  The  butler !  Certainly  he  had  all  his  drink 
about  him  when  he  did  it.  Strike  one  of  your 
grave  cassock  !    The  offence,  sir  ? 
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These  transitory  toys  ne'er  trouble  me ; 
He's  in  a  better  place,  my  friend  ;  I  know't. 
Some  fellows  would  have  cried  now,   and  haye 

cursed  thee, 
A.nd  fall*n  out  with  their  meat,  and  kept  a  pother ; 
But  all  this  helps  not :  He  was  too  good  for  us, 
A.nd  let  God  keep  him ! 
There's  the  right  use  on't,  ftiend.    Off  with  thy 

drink : 
Thou  hast  a  spice  of  sorrow  makes  thee  dry : 
Fill  him  another. — Savil,  your  master's  dead ; 
And  who  am  I  now,  Savil  ?  Nay,  let*s  all  bear*t  well. 
Wipe,  Sayil,  wipe ;  tears  are  but  thrown  away. 
We  shall  have  wenches  now ;  shall  we  not,  Savil  ? 

Sav,  Yes,  sir. 

Vo.  Lo.  And  drink  innumerable  ? 

Sav.  Yes,  forsooth. 

Vo,  Lo,  And   you'll   strain  oourt'sy,    and  be 
drunk  a  little  ? 

Sav,  I  would  be  glad,  sir,  to  do  my  weak  endea- 
vour. 

Vo,  Lo.  You  may  be  brought  in  time  to  love  a 
wench  too. 

Sav.  In  time  the  sturdy  oak,  sir"— 

Vo.  Lo.  Some  more  wine 
For  my  friend  there. 

EI.  Lo.  I  shall  be  drunk  anon 
For  my  good  news :  but  I've  a  loving  brother, 
That  is  my  comfort.  lAttde, 

Vo.  Lo.  Here's  to  you,  sir ; 
This  is  the  worst  I  wish  you  for  your  news : 
And  if  I  had  another  elder  brother. 
And  say  it  were  his  chance  to  feed  more  fishes, 
I  should  be  still  the  same  you  see  me  now, 
A  poor  contented  gentleman. — More  wine 
For  my  friend  there ;  he's  dry  again. 

El.  Lo.  I  shall  be,  if  I  foUow  this  beginning. 
Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  I  *scape  this  <&owning, 
Tis  your  turn  next  to  sink ;  you  shall  duck  twice 
Before  I  help  you*  [Aside.'] — Sir,  I  cannot  drink 
Pray  let  me  have  your  pardon.  [more  ; 

Vo.  Lo.  Oh,  Lord,  sir,  'tis  your  modesty  I — 
More  wine : 
Give  him  a  bigger  glass. — Hug  him,  my  captain ! 
Thou  shalt  be  my  chief  mourner. 

Capi.  And  this  my  pennon. — Sir,  a  full  carouse 
To  you,  and  to  my  lord  of  land  here. 

El.  Lo»  I  feel  a  buzzing  in  my  brains ;  pray  God 
They  bear  this  out,  and  I'll  ne'er  trouble  them 
So  far  again.     Here's  to  you,  sir. 

Vo.  Lo.  To  my  dear  steward. 
Down  o'  your  knees,  you  infidel,  you  pagan ! 
Be  drunk,  and  penitent. 

Sav.  Forgive  me,  sir, 
And  I'll  be  any  thing. 

Vo,  Lo.  Then  be  a  bawd  ; 
I'll  have  thee  a  brave  bawd. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I  must  take 
My  leave  of  you,  my  business  is  so  urgent 

Vo.  Lo.  Let's  have  a  bridling  cast  before  you  go. 
Fill's  a  new  stoop. 

£1.  Lo.  I  dare  not,  sir,  by  no  means. 

Vo.  Lo.  Have  you  any  mind  to  a  wench  ?     1 
would  fain  gratify  you  for  the  pains  you  took,  sir. 

El.  Lo.  As  little  as  to  the  other. 

Vo.  Lo.  If  you  find  any  stirring,  do  but  say  so. 

£1.  Lo.  Sir,  you're  too  bounteous :  When  I  feel 
that  itching, 
You  shall  assuage  it,  sir,  before  another. 
This  only,  and  farewell,  sir  : 


Your  brother,  when  the  storm  was  most  extreme, 
Told  all  about  him,  he  left  a  will,  which  lies  close 
Behind  a  chimney  in  the  matted  chamber. 
And  so,  as  well,  sir,  as  you  have  made  me  able, 
I  take  my  leave. 

Vo.  Lo,  Let  us  embrace  him  all! 
If  you  grow  dry  before  you  end  your  business, 
Pray  t^e  a  bait  here ;  I  have  a  fresh  hogshead  for 
you. 

Sav.  [prunk.l  You  shall  neither  will  nor 
choose,  sir.  My  master  is  a  wonderful  fine  gentle- 
man :  has  a  fine  state,  a  very  fine  state,  sir :  I  am 
his  steward,  sir,  and  his  man. 

El.  Lo,  'Would  you  were  your  own,  sir,  as  I 
left  you. 
Well,  I  must  cast  about,  or  all  sinks. 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman,   frentleman,  gentle- 
man! 

El.  Lo.  What  would  you  with  me,  sir  r 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman ! 

El,  Lo,  Oh,  sleep,  sir,  sleep. 

iSxit  El.  LovKLnss. 

Vo.  Lo,  Well,  boys,  you  see  what's  fall'n  ;  let's 
in  and  drink, 
And  give  thanks  for  it. 

Sav,  Let's  give  thanks  for  it 

Vo.  Lo.  Drunk,  as  I  live. 

Sav.  Drunk,  as  I  live,  boys. 

Vo.  Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  able  to  discharge 
thine  office. 
And  cast  up  a  reckoning  of  some  weight. 
I  will  be  knighted,  for  my  state  will  bear  it; 
*Tis  sixteen  hundred,  boys  I  Off  with  your  husks ; 
ru  skin  you  all  in  sattin. 

Capt,  Oh,  sweet  Loveless  1 

Sav.  All  in  sattin !  Oh,  sweet  Loveless ! 

Vo,  Lo.  March  in,  my  noble  compeera  !  And 
this,  my  countess,  shall  be  led  by  two :  And  so 
proceed  we  to  the  will.  iExeunt. 

SCENE  HI. — A  Room  in  Morbcraft'b  Houm. 
Enter  MdnscBArr  mtd  Widow. 

Mar,  And,  widow,  as  I  say,  be  your  own  friend. 
Your  husband  left  you  wealthy,  ay,  and  wise  ;  con- 
tinue so,  sweet  duck,  continue  so.  Take  heed  of 
young  smooth  varl^ts,  younger  brothera  ;  they  are 
worms  that  will  eat  through  your  bags  ;  they  are 
very  lightning,  that,  with  a  flash  or  two,  will  melt 
your  money,  and  never  singe  your  pune-strings  ; 
they  are  colts,  wench,  colts,  heady  and  dangerous, 
'till  we  take  'em  up,  and  make  'em  fit  for  bonds. 
Look  upon  me ;  I  have  had,  and  have  yet,  matter 
of  moment,  girl ;  matter  of  moment :  You  may 
meet  vrith  a  worse  back  ;  I'll  not  commend  it. 

Wid,  Nor  I  neither,  sir. 

Mor.  Yet  thus  far,  by  your  favour,  widow,  lis 
tough. 

fVid.  And  therefore  not  for  my  diet ;  for  I  love 
a  tender  one. 

Mor.  Sweet  widow,  leave  your  frumps,  and  be 
edified.  You  know  my  state ;  I  sell  no  perspec- 
tives, scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor  put  my  trust 
in  shoe-ties ;  and  where  your  husband  in  an  age 
was  rising  by  burnt  figs,  dredged  with  meal  and 
powdered  sugar,  saundera  and  grains,  worm-seed 
and  rotten  raisins,  and  such  vile  tobacco  that  made 
the  footmen  mangy:  I, in  a  year,  have  put  up 
hundreds;  inclosed,  my  widow,  those  pleasant 
meadows,  by  a  forfeit  mortgage;  for  which  the 
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poor  knight  takes  alone  chamber^  owes  for  his 
ale,  and  dare  not  beat  his  hostess.  Nay,  moro 

Wid.  Good  sir,  no  more.  Whate*er  my  hus- 
band was,  I  know  what  I  am ;  and,  if  you  marry 
me,  yon  must  bear  it  bravely  off,  sir. 

M(>r.  Not  with  the  head,  sweet  widow. 

Wid.  No,  sweet  sir,  but  with  your  shoulders.  I 
must  have  you  dubb'd ;  for  under  that  I  will  not 
stoop  a  feather.  My  husband  was  a  fellow  loved 
to  toil,  fed  ill,  made  gain  his  exercise,  and  so  grew 
costive,  which,  for  that  I  was  his  wife,  I  gave  way 
to,  and  spun  mine  own  smocks  coarse,  and,  sir, 

so  little But  let  that  pass :  Time,  that  wears 

all  things  out,  wore  out  this  husband ;  who,  in 
penitence  of  such  fruitless  five  years  marriage, 
left  me  great  with  his  wealth  ;  which,  if  you'U  be 
a  worthy  gossip  to,  be  knighted,  sir. 

Bnter  8avix» 

Mor,  Now,  sir,  from  whom  come  you  ?  Whose 
man  are  you,  sir  ? 

Sav.  Sir,  I  come  from  young  Master  Loveless. 

Mor,  Be  silent,  sir ;  I  have  no  money,  not  a 
penny  for  you  :  He's  sunk ;  your  master's  sunk  ; 
a  perish'd  man,  sir. 

Sav,  Indeed,  his  brother*s  sunk,  sir ;  Grod  be 
with  him !  A  perish'd  man,  indeed,  and  drowned 
at  sea. 

Mor,  How  saidst  thou,  good  my  friend  ?  His 
brother  drown'd  ? 

Sav,  Untimely,  sir,  at  sea. 

Mor.  And  thy  young  master  left  sole  heir  ? 

Sav.  Yes,  sir. 

Mor.  And  he  wants  money  ? 

Sav,  Yes ;  and  sent  me  to  you,  for  he  is  now 
to  be  knighted. 

Mor,  Widow,  be  wise ;  there's  more  land  com- 
ing, widow ;  be  very  wise,  and  give  thanks  for  me, 
widow. 

Wid,  Be  you  very  wise,  and  be  knighted,  and 
then  give  thanks  for  me,  sir. 

Sav,  What  says  your  worship  to  this  money  ? 

Mor,  I  say,  he  may  have  money,  if  he  please. 

Sav,  A  thousand,  sir  7 

Mor,  A  thousand,  sir,  provided  any  wise,  sir, 
his  land  lie  for  the  payment ;  otherwise-^— 

Enter  Youvo  Lovbzjms  and  Comrades. 

Sav.  He's  here  himself,  sir,  and  can  better  tell 
you. 

Mor.  My  notable  dear  friend,  and  worthy  Mas- 
I  ter  Loveless,  and  now  right  worshipful,  all  joy  and 
I    welcome ! 

Yo,  Lo.  Thanks  to  my  dear  indoser,  Master 
Morecraft.  Pr'ythee,  old  angel-gold,  salute  my 
fiimily ;  I'll  do  as  much  for  yours. — ^This,  and  your 
own  desires,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Wid,  And  yours,  rir,  if  you  mean  welL — ^Tis  a 
I    handsome  gentleman. 
I        Yo.  Lo.  Sirrah,  my  brother*s  dead. 
I        Mor,  Dead? 

Yo.  Lo,  Dead ;    and  by  this  time  soused  for 
Ember-week. 
Mor,  Dead? 

Yo.  Lo.  Drown'd,  drown'd  at  sea,  man.  By 
the  next  fresh  conger  that  comes,  we  shall  hear 
more. 

Mor,  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  it  moves 
me  much. 

Yo,  Lo.  What,  wilt  thou  be  an  ass,  and  weep 
for  the  dead?    Why,  I   thought  nothing  but  a 


general  inundation  would  have  moved  thee.  Pr*y- 
thee  be  quiet ;  he  hath  left  his  land  behind  him. 

Mor.  Oh,  has  he  so  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  Yes,  'faith,  I  thank  him  for't :  I've  all, 
boy.  Hast  any  ready  money  ? 

Mot.  Will  you  sell,  sir  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  No ;  not  outright,  good  Gripe.  Marry 
a  mortgage,  or  sudi  a  slight  security. 

Mor,  I  have  no  money,  sir,  for  mortgage :  If 
you'll  seU,  and  all  or  none,  I'll  work  a  new  mine 
for  you. 

Sav,  Good  sir,  look  afore  you ;  he'll  work  you 
out  of  all  else.  If  you  sell  all  your  land,  you  have 
sold  your  country ;  and  then  you  must  to  sea,  to 
seek  your  brother,  and  there  lie  pickled  in  a  pow- 
dering tub,  and  break  your  teeth  with  biscuits  and 
hard  beef,  that  must  have  watering,  sir :  And 
Where's  your  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  drink 
then  ?  If  you'll  turn  up  the  Straits,  you  may ;  for 
you  have  no  calling  for  drink  there,  .but  with  a 
cannon,  nor  no  scoring  but  on  your  ship's  sides  ; 
and  then,  if  you  'scape  with  life,  and  take  a  fag- 
got-boat and  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh,  come  home, 
poor  man,  like  a  type  of  Thames  Street,  stinking 
of  pitch  and  poor- John.  I  cannot  tell,  sir ;  1 
would  be  loth  to  see  it. 

Capt.  Steward,  you  are  an  ass,  a  meazeFd  mun- 
grel ;  and,  were  it  not  against  the  peace  of  my 
sovereign  friend  here,  I  would  break  your  forecast- 
ing coxcomb,  dog,  I  would,  even  with  thy  staff  of 
office  there,  thy  pen  and  inkhom. — Noble  boy,  the 
god  of  gold  here  has  fed  thee  well ;  take  money  for 
thy  dirt.  Hark,  and  believe;  thou  art  cold  of 
constitution,  thy  seat  unhealthful;  sell  and  be 
wis6 :  We  are  three  that  will  adorn  thee,  and  live 
according  to  thine  own  heart,  child ;  mirth  shall  be 
only  ours,  and  only  ours  shall  be  the  black-ey'd 
beauties  of  the  time.     Money  makes  men  eternal. 

Poet,  Do  what  you  will,  it  is  the  noblest  course  ; 
Then  yon  may  live  without  the  charge  of  people ; 
Only  we  four  will  make  a  family ; 
Ay,  and  an  age  that  will  beget  new  annals. 
In  which  TU  write  thy  life,  my  son  of  pleasure. 
Equal  with  Nero  and  Caligula. 

Yo,  Lo,  What  men  were  they,  captain  ? 

Capt.  Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  all 
split. 

Yo.  Lo,  Come,  sir,  what  dare  you  give  ? 

Sav.  You  will  not  sell,  sir  ? 

Yo  Lo,  Who  told  you  so,  sir  ? 

Sav.  Good  sir,  have  a  care. 

Yo.  Lo.  Peace,  or  I'll  tack  your  tongue  up  to 
your  roof. — What  money  ?  speidc. 

Mor,  Six  thousand  pounds,  sir. 

Capt,  Take  it ;  he  has  overbidden,  by  the  sun ! 
bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest,  and 
draw  the  writings. 

Mor,  There*s  a  god*s  penny  for  thee. 

Sav,  Sir,  for  my  old  master's  sakci  let  my  fiurm 
be  excepted  ;  If  I  become  his  tenant,  I  am  undone, 
my  children  beggars,  and  my  wife  God  knows 
what.    Consider  me,  dear  sir. 

Mor,  I'll  have  all  or  none. 

Yo.  Lo.  All  in,  all  in.  Dispatch  the  writings. 

lExit  with  Camradet, 

Wid.  Go,  thou  art  a  pretty  fore-handed  fellow  1 
'Would  thou  wert  wiser. 

Sav,  Now  do  I  sensibly  begin  to  feel  myself  a 
rascal !  'Would  I  could  teach  a  school,  or  beg,  or 
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lie  well:  I  am  utterly  undone.  Now,  he  that 
taught  thee  to  deceive  and  cozen,  take  thee  to  his 
mercy  I  So  be  it.  IKxit, 

Mor.  Come,  widow,  come,  never  itand  upon  a 
knighthood ;  it  is  a  mere  paper  honour,  and  not 
proof  enough  for  a  serjeant.  Come,  come,  I'll 
make  thee 

Wid,  To  answer  in  short,  'tis  this,  sir.  No 
knightt  no  widow :  If  you  make  me  anything,  it 
must  be  a  lady ;  and  so  1  take  my  leave. 

Mor,  Farewell,  sweet  widow,  and  think  of  it* 


Wid,  Sir,  I  do  more  than  think  of  it ;  it  makes 
me  dream,  sir.  lExit  Widow. 

jifor.  She's  rich  and  sober,  if  this  itch  were 
from  her :  And  say  I  be  at  the  charge  to  pay  the 
footmen,  and  the  trumpets,  ay,  and  the  horsemen 
too,  and  be  a  knight,  and  she  refuse  me  then : 
Then  am  I  hoist  into  the  subsidy,  and  so,  by  con- 
sequence, should  prove  a  coxcomb :  I'll  have  a 
care  of  that.  Six  thousand  pound,  and  then  the 
land  is  mine :  There*8  some  refreshing  yet.   lExit, 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I An  Apartment  in  (he  Lady's  Hwue, 

Enter  Abioail,  and  dropi  ker  Olove, 

Abig.  If  he  but  follow  me,  as  all  my  hopes  tell 
me  he's  man  enough,  up  goes  my  rest,  and,  I  know, 
I  shall  draw  him. 

Enter  Wblvobo. 

Wei,  This  is  the  strangest  pamper'd  piece  of 
flesh  towards  fifty,  that  ever  frailty  coped  withal. 
What  a  trim  V envoy  here  she  has  put  upon  me  ! 
These  women  are  a  proud  kind  of  cattle,  and  love 
this  whoreson-doing  so  directly,  tliat  they  will  not 
stick  to  make  their  very  skins  bawds  to  their  flesh  : 
Here's  dog-skin  and  stora^r  sufficient  to  kill  a  hawk  : 
What  to  do  with  it,  beside  nailing  it  up  amongst 
Irish  heads  of  teer^  to  show  the  mightiness  of  her 
palm,  I  know  not.  There  she  is :  I  must  enter 
into  dialogue.     Lady,  you  have  lost  your  glove. 

Abig,  Not,  sir,  if  you  have  found  it. 

Wei,  It  was  my  meaning,  lady,  to  restore  it 

Abig,  'Twill  be  uncivil  in  me  to  take  back  a 
favour  fortune  hath  so  well  bestow'd,  sir.  Pray, 
wear  it  for  me. 

Wei,  \^As%de,']  I  had  rather  wear  a  bell.    But, 
hark  you,  mistress, 
What  hidden  virtue  is  there  in  this  glove, 
That  you  would  have  me  wear  it  ?  Is  it  good 
Against  sore  eyes,  or  will  it  charm  the  tooth-ache  ? 
Or  these  red  tops,  being  steep'd  in  white  wine, 

soluble, 
Will't  kill  the  itch  ?  or  has  it  so  conoeal'd 
A  providence  to  keep  my  hand  from  bonds  ? 
If  it  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a  bare  glove  of  half-a-crown  a  pair, 
'Twill  be  but  half  a  courtesy ;  I  wear  two  always. 
Faith,  let's  draw  cuts ;  one  will  do  me  no  pleasure. 

Abig.  [Aside.']  The  tenderness  of  his  years 
keeps  him  as  yet  in  ignorance :  He's  a  well-moulded 
fellow,  and  I  wonder  his  blood  should  stir  no 
higher;  but  'tis  his  want  of  company;  I  must 
grow  nearer  to  him. 

Enter  Eij>icr  Lovslsss,  dttguited* 

El,  Lo,  God  save  you  both  1 
Abig,  And  pardon  you»  sir  I  This  is  somewhat 
How  came  you  hither?  [rude : 

EL  Lo.  Why,  through  the  doors ;  they  are  open. 
Well,  What  are  you  ?  and  what  business  have 

you  here? 
El.  Lo.  More,  I  believe,  than  you  have. 
AHg.  Who  would  this  fellow  speak  with?  Art 

thou  sober  ? 
El.  Lo.  Yes  ;  I  come  not  here  to  sleep. 
Wei.  Pr'ythee,  what  art  thou  > 


EL  Lo.  As  much,  gay  man,  as  thou  art ;  I  am 
a  gentleman. 

Wei.  Art  thou  no  more  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  more  than  thou  dar*st  be ;  a  soldier. 

Abig,  Thou  dost  not  come  to  quarrel  ? 

El,  Lo,  No,  not  with  women.  I  come  here  to 
speak  with  a  gentlewoman. 

Abig,  Why.  I  am  one. 

EL  Lo,  But  not  with  one  so  gentle. 

Wei.  This  is  a  fine  fellow. 

EL  Lo,  Sir,  I'm  not  fine  yet.     I  am  but  new 
come  over ; 
Direct  me  with  your  ticket  to  your  tailor, 
And  then  I  shall  be  fine,  sir. — Lady,  if  there  be 
A  better  of  your  sex  within  this  house. 
Say  I  would  see  her. 

Abig,  Why,  am  not  I  good  enough  foi  you,  sir  ? 

El.  Lo.  Your  way,  you'll  be  too  good.     Pray, 
end  my  business. — 
This  is  another  suitor  :  Oh,  frail  woman !    lAeide. 

Wei.  This  fellow,  with  his  bluntness,  hopes  to  do 
More  than  the  long  suits  of  a  thousand  could ; 
Though  he  be  sour,  he's  quick ;  I  must  not  trust 

him. — 
Sir,  this  lady  is  not  to  speak  with  you ;  she  is 
more  serious.      You  smell  as  if  you  were  new 
calk'd ;  go,  and  be  handsome,  and  then  you  may 
sit  with  the  serving-men. 

EL  Lo.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Wei.  Guess  by  my  outside. 

El.  Lo,  Then  I  take  you,  sir,  for  some  new 
silken  thing,  weaned  from  the  country,  that  shall 
(when  you  come  to  keep  good  company)  be  beaten 
into  better  manners. — Pray,  good  proud  gentle- 
woman, help  me  to  your  mistress. 

Abig.  How  many  lives  hast  thou,  that  thou 
talk'st  thus  rudely  ? 

EL  Lo.  But  one,  one ;  I  am  neither  cat  nor 
woman. 

WeL  And  will  that  one  life,  sir,  maintain  you 
ever  in  such  bold  sauciness  ? 

El.  Lo,  Yes,  'mongst  a  nation  of  such  men  as 
you  are. 
And  be  no  worse  for  wearing.    Shall  I  speak 
With  this  lady  ? 

Abig.  No,  by  my  troth,  shall  you  not. 

EL  Lo,  I  must  stay  here  then. 

WeL  That  you  shsdl  not,  neither. 

El.  Lo.  Good  fine  thing,  tell  me  why  ? 

WeL  Good  angry  thing,  I'll  tell  you : 
This  is  no  place  for  such  companions ; 
Such  lousy  gentlemen  shall  find  their  business 
Better  i'  th'  suburbs ;    there  your  strong  pitch, 
perfume. 
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Mingled  with  lees  of  ale,  shall  reek  in  fashion  t 
This  is  no  Thames  Street,  sir. 

Abig,  This  gentleman  informs  you  truly. 
Pr^ythee  be  satisfied,  and  seek  the  suburbs. 
Good  captain,  or  whatever  title  else 
The  warlike  eel-boats  have  bestowM  upon  thee. 
Go  and  reform  thyself;  pr'ythee  be  sweeter; 
And  know  my  lady  speaks  with  no  such  swabbers. 

EL  Lo.  You  cannot  talk  me  out  with  your  tra- 
dition 
Of  wit  you  pick  from  plays ;  go  to,  I  have  found 

ye 

And  for  you,  tender  sir,  whose  gentle  blood 
Runs  in  your  nose,  and  makes  you  snuff  at  all 
But  three-piled  people,  I  do  let  you  know. 
He  that  bc^ot  your  worship's  sattin  suit. 
Can  make  no  men,  sir.    I  will  see  this  lady, 
And,  with  the  reverence  of  your  silkenship. 
In  these  old  ornaments. 

Wei.  You  wiU  not.  sure? 

EL  Lo,  Sure,  sir,  I  shall. 

Abig,  Yon  would  be  beaten  out  ? 

EL  Lo,  Indeed  I  would  not ;  or  if  I  would  be 
beaten, 
Pray,  who  shall  beat  me  ?  This  good  gentleman 
Looks  as  he  were  o'  th'  peace. 

WeL  Sir,  you  shall  see  that.    Will  you  get  you 
out? 

EL  Lo,  Yes ;  that,  that  shall  correct  your  boy's 
tongue. 
Dare  you  fight  ?  I  will  stay  here  stilL    ZTkepdraw. 

Abig,  Oh,  their  things  are  out!  Help,  help,  for 
God's  sake  I  Madam !  Jesus !  they  foin  at  one 
another.    Madam  I  Why,  who  is  within  there  ? 

Enter  Lady, 

Lady,  Who  breeds  this  rudeness  ? 

WeL  This  uncivil  fellow. 
He  says  he  comes  from  sea ;  where,  I  believe, 
He  has  purged  away  his  manners. 

Lady.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

WeL  Why,  he  will  rudely,  without  once  **  God 
Press  to  your  privacies,  and  no  denial  [bless  you," 
Must  stnnd  betwixt  your  person  and  his  business. 
1  let  go  his  iU  language. 

Lady,  Sir,  have  you 
Business  with  me  ? 

EL  Lo,  Madam,  some  I  have ; 
Bat  not  so  serious  to  pawn  my  life  for 't. 
If  you  keep  this  quarter,  and  maintain  about  you 
Such  knights  o'  th'  sun  as  this  is,  to  defy 
Men  of  employment  to  you,  you  may  live  ; 
But  in  what  fame  ? 

Lady,  Pray  stay,  sir ;  who  has  wrong'd  you  ? 

EL  Lo,  Wrong  me  he  cannot,  though  uncivilly 
He  flung  hi8«ri1d  words  at  me :  But  to  you, 
I  think  he  did  no  honour,  to  deny 
The  haste  I  come  withal  a  passage  to  you. 
Though  I  seem  coarse. 

Lady.  Excuse  me,  gentle  sir;  'twas  finom  my 
knowledge. 
And  shall  have  no  protection.— And  to  you,  sir, 
You  have  shew'd  more  heat  than  wit,  and  from 

yourself 
Have  borrowed  pow'r  I  never  gave  you  here, 
To  do  these  vile  unmanly  things.     My  house 
Is  no  blind  street  to  swagger  in ;  and  my  favours 
Not  doting  yet  on  your  unknown  deserts 
So  far,  that  I  should  make  you  master  of  my  busi- 
My  credit  yet  stands  fairer  with  the  people      [  ness. 


Than  to  be  tried  with  swords ;  and  they  that  come 
To  do  me  service,  must  not  tMnk  to  win  me 
With  hazard  of  a  murder.     If  your  love 
Consist  in  fury,  carry  it  to  the  camp  ; 
And  there,  in  honour  of  some  common  mistress, 
Shorten  your  youth.    I  pray  be  better  tempered ; 
And  give  me  leave  awhile,  sir. 

WeL  You  must  have  it.  {,Exityrtajvaa>. 

Lady,  Now,  sir,  your  business  ? 

EL  Lo,  First,  I  thank  you  for  schooling  this 
young  fellow, 
Whom  his  own  follies,  which  he's  prone  enough 
Daily  to  fiidl  into,  if  3rou  but  frown, 
Shall  level  him  a  way  to  his  repentance. 
Next,  I  should  rail  at  you ;  but  you're  a  woman, 
And  anger's  lost  upon  you. 

Lady,  Why  at  me,  sir  ? 
I  never  did  you  wrong ;  for,  to  my  knowledge. 
This  is  the  first  sight  of  you. 

EL  Lo,  You  have  done  that, 
I  must  confess,  I  have  the  least  curse  in. 
Because  the  least  acquaintance :  But  there  be 
(If  there  be  honour  in  the  minds  of  men) 
Thousands,  when  they  shall  know  what  I  deliver, 
(As  all  good  men  must  share  in't)  will  to  shame 
Blast  your  black  memory. 

Lcidy,  How  is  this,  good  sir? 

EL  Lo,  'Tis  that,  that  if  you  have  a  soul,  will 
You've  kill'd  a  gentleman.  [choke  it : 

Lady,  I  kUl'd  a  gentleman  I 

EL  Lo,  You,  and  your  cruelty,  have  kiU'd  him, 
And  such  a  man  (let  me  be  angry  in't)     [woman ! 
Whose  least  wortii  weigh'd  above  all  women's  vir- 
tues 
That  are ;  I  spare  you  all  to  come  too :  Guess  him 

Lady,  I  am  so  innocent,  I  cannot,  sir.      [now. 

EL  Lo,  Repent,  you  mean.    You  are  a  perfect 
woman. 
And,  as  the  first  was,  made  for  man's  undoing. 

Lady,  Sir,  you  have  miss'd  your  way ;  I  am  not 
she. 

EL  Lo,  'Would  he  had  miss'd  his  way  too, 
though  he  had  wander'd 
Farther  than  women  are  ill  spoken  of^ 
So  he  had  miss'd  this  misery.     You,  lady 

Lady,  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? 

EL  Lo,  Well  enough,  I  hope, 
While  I  can  keep  myself  from  such  temptations. 

Lcuiy,  Pray,  leap  into    this  matter;    whither 
woidd  you  ? 

EL  Lo,  You  had  a  servant,  that  your  peevish* 
Enjoin*d  to  travel.  [ness 

Lady,  Such  a  one  I  have  still, 
And  should  be  griered  it  were  otherwise. 

EL  Lo,  Then  have  your  asking,  and  be  griev'd ; 
he's  dead! 
How  you  will  answer  for  his  worth  I  know  not ; 
But  this  I  am  sure,  either  he,  or  you,  or  both, 
Were  stark  mad;  else  he  might  have  liv'd  to've 
A  stronger  testimony  to  the  world,  [given 

Of  what  he  might  have  been.    He  was  a  man 
I  knew  but  in  his  evening ;  ten  suns  after, 
Forc'd  by  a  tyrant  storm,  our  beaten  bark 
Bulg'd  under  us :  in  which  sad  parting  blow 
He  call'd  upon  his  saint,  but  not  for  Ufe, 
On  you,  unhappy  woman ;  and,  whilst  aU 
Sought  to  preserve  their  souls,  he  desp'rately 
Embrac'd  a  wave,  crying  to  all  that  saw  it, 
"  If  any  Utc,  go  to  my  Fate  that  forc'd  me 
To  this  untimely  end,  and  make  her  happy." 
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His  name  was  Loveless ;  and  I  'scap' 
And  now  yon  have  my  business. 

Ladif.  Tis  too  much. 
*Would  I  had  been  that  storm  1  he  had  not  periah'd. 
If  you'll  rail  now,  I  will  forgive  you,  sir : 
Or  if  you'll  call  in  more,  if  any  more 
Come  from  his  ruin,  I  shall  justly  suffer 
What  they  can  say :  I  do  confess  myself 
A  guilty  cause  in  this.     I  would  say  more, 
But  grief  is  grown  too  great  to  be  delivered. 

El.  Lo,  *I  like  this  well :   These  women  are 
strange  things.  {^Artde. 

'Tis  somewhat  of  the  latest  now  to  weep ; 
You  should  have  wept  when  he  was  going  from  you. 
And  chain'd  him  with  those  tears  at  home. 

Ladjf.  'Would  you  had  told  me  then  so ;  these 
two  arms 
Had  been  his  sea. 

£1.  Lo,  Trust  me,  you  move  me  much : 
But,  say  he  liv'd;  these  were  forgotten  things  again. 

Lady.  [Aside.]  Ay,  say  you  so  ? 
Sure,  1  should  know  that  voice  t  This  is  knavery, 
m  fit  you  for  it. — Were  he  living,  sir, 
I  would  persuade  you  to  be  charitable. 
Ay,  and  confess  we  are  not  all  so  ill 
As  your  opinion  holds  us.     Oh,  my  friend, 
What  penance  shaU  I  pull  upon  my  fault. 
Upon  my  most  unwormy  self  for  this  ? 

SI.  Lo.  Leave  to  love  others ;  *twas  some  jea* 
That  tum*d  him  desperate.  [lousy 

Lady.  VVL  be  with  you  straight ; 
Are  you  wrung  there  ?  lAttde. 

EL  Lo.  ThU  works  amain  upon  her. 

Lady.  I  do  confess  there  is  a  gentleman, 
Has  borne  me  long  good  wilL 

EL  Lo.  1  do  not  like  that  lAtide. 

Lady,  And  vow'd  a  thousand  services  to  me ; 
To  me,  regardless  of  him :  But  since  Fate, 
That  no  power  can  withstand,  has  taken  firom  me 
My  first  and  best  love,  and  to  weep  away 
My  youth  is  a  mere  foUy,  I  will  shew  you 

What  I  determine,  sir ;  you  shall  know  all. 

Call  Master  Welford,  there.     [To  a  Serv.]— That 

gentleman 
I  mean  to  make  the  model  of  my  fortunes. 
And,  in  his  chaste  embraces,  keep  alive 
The  memory  of  my  lost  lovely  Loveless. 
He  is  somewhat  like  him  too. 
-  EL  Lo.  Then  you  can  love  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  certainly,  sir: 
Though  it  please  you  to  think  me  hard  and  cruel, 
I  hope  I  shall  persuade  you  otherwise. 

El.  Lo.  I  have  made  myself  a  fine  fooL 
Enter  "WaLTOKD. 

Wei.  Would  you  have  spoken  with  me,  madam  P 

Lady,  Yes,  Master  Welford;  and  I  ask  your 
pardon. 
Before  this  gentleman,  for  being  froward : 
This  kiss,  and  henceforth  more  affection. 

EL  Lo.  {Aside,']  So ;  it  is  better  I  were  drown'd 
indeed. 

fVel.  This  is  a  sudden  passion ;  God  hold  it  I 
This  fellow,  out  of  his  fear,  sure,  has  persuaded 
her.     I'll  give  him  a  new  suit  on't. 

Lady.  A  parting  kbs :  and,  good  sir,  let  me  pray 
To  wait  me  in  the  gallery.  [you 

WeL  Vm  in  another  world  I  Madam,  where  you 
please.  lExit  Wumnu). 

EL  Lo,  [Aside.']  I  will  to  sea, 
And  *t  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  be  drown'd  indeed. 


Lady,  Now,  sir,  you  see  Fm  no  such  hard  crea- 
But  time  may  win  me.  [ture, 

EL  Lo,  You  have  forgot  your  lost  love. 

Lady*  Alas,  sir,  what  would  you  have  me  do? 
I  cannot  call  him  back  again  with  sorrow:  I'll 
love  this  man  as  dearly;  and,  beshrew  me,  I'll 
keep  him  far  enough  from  sea.  And  'twas  told 
me,  now  I  remember  me,  by  an  old  wise  woman, 
that  my  first  love  should  be  drowned ;  and  see, 
'tis  come  about. 

EL  Lo,  [Aside.]  I  would  she  had  told  you  your 
second  should  be  hang'd  too,  and  let  that  come 
about — But  this  is  very  strange. 

Lady.  'Faith,  sir,  consider  all, 
And  then  I  know  you'll  be  of  my  mind : 
If  weeping  would  redeem  him,  I  would  weep  still. 

EL  Lo.  But,  say,  that  I  were  Loveless, 
And  'scap'd  the  storm;  how  would  you  answer 
this? 

Latfy,  Why,  for  that  gentleman  I  would  leave 

EL  Lo.  This  young  thing  too  ?     [all  the  world. 

Lady.  This  young  thing  too. 
Or  any  young  thing  else.    Why,  I  would  lose  my 
state. 

EL  Lo.  Why,  then,  he  lives  still :  I  am  he,  your 
Loveless !  iThrows  qffhis  disguise. 

Lady.  Alas !  I  knew  it,  sir,  and  for  that  put^ 
pose 
Prepared  this  pageant     Get  you  to  your  task. 
And  leave  these  players'  tricks,  or  I  shall  leave 
Indeed,  I  shalL     Travel,  or  know  me  not     [you : 

EL  Lo.  Will  yon  then  marry  ? 

Lady,  I  will  not  promise ;  take  your  choice. — 
Farewell. 

EL  Lo,  There  is  no  other  purgatory  but  a  woman*. 
I  must  do  something.  [ExU  Lovblbsb. 

Enter  Welford. 

Wei,  Mistress,  I  am  bold. 

Lady.  You  are,  indeed. 

WeL  Yon  have  so  o'erjoy'd  me,  lady. 

Lady.  Take  heed,  you  surfeit  not ;  pray,  fiut 
and  welcome. 

WeL  By  this  light,  you  love  me  extremely. 

Lady.  By  this,  and  to-morrow's  light,  I  care  not 
for  you. 

WeL  Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it 

Lady.  Indeed  I  can,  where  you  shall  never  find 

WeL  I  like  this  mirth  well,  lady.  [it 

Lady.  You  shall  have  more  on't. 

WeL  I  must  kiss  you. 

Lady.  No,  sir. 

WeL  Indeed,  I  must. 

Lady.  What  must  be,  must  be.  I  will  take  my 
leave: 
You  have  your  parting  blow.  I  pray  commend  me 
To  those  few  firiends  you  have,  that  sent  you  hither. 
And  tell  them,  when  you  travel  next,  'twere  fit 
You  brought  less  brav'ry  with  you,  and  more  wit ; 
You'll  never  get  a  wife  else. 

WeL  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Lady,  Yes,  faith.  Will  you  eat,  sir?  Your 
horses  will  be  ready  straight :  you  shall  have  a 
napkin  laid  in  the  buttery  for  you. 

WeL  Do  not  you  love  me,  then  ? 

Lady,  Yes,  for  that  face. 

WeL  It  is  a  good  one,  lady. 

Lady.  Yes,  if  *twere  not  warpt ; 
The  fire  in  time  may  mend  it 

Wei,  Methiuks,  yours  is  none  of  the  best,  lady. 
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Lady,  No,  by  my  troth,  sir :  yet,  o'  my  con- 
Yoa  would  Diake  shift  with  it  [science, 

Wei.  Come,  pray,  no  more  of  this. 

Lady,  I  will  not :  Fare  you  well. — Ho  I  who's 
within  there  ? 
Bring  out  the  gentleman^s  horses  ;  he's  in  haste ; 
And  set  some  cold  meat  on  the  table. 

Wei.  I  have  too  much  of  that,  I  thank  yon,  lady : 
Take  to  your  chamber  when  you  please,  there  goes 
A  black  one  with  you,  lady. 

Lady,  Farewell,  young  man !  [Exit  Ladt. 

Wei.  You  have  made  me  one.  Farewell ;  and 
may  the  curse  of  a  great  house  fall  upon  thee  ;  I 
mean,  the  butler!  The  devil  and  all  his  works 
are  in  these  women.  *Would  all  of  my  sex  were 
of  my  mind ;  I  would  make  'em  a  new  Lent,  and 
a  long  one,  that  flesh  might  be  in  more  rev'rence 
with  them. 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ahig,  I  am  Borry,  Mr.  Welford 

Wei.  Sp  am  I,  that  you  are  here. 

Abig.  How  does  my  lady  use  you  ? 

Wei.  As  I  would  use  you,  scurvily. 

Abig.  I  should  have  been  more  kind,  sir. 

Wei.  I  should  have  been  undone  then*    Pray 
leaye  me, 
And  look  to  your  sweet-meats.     Hark,  your  lady 
odls. 

AUg.  Sir,  1  shall  borrow  so  much  time,  without 
offending. 

Wei.  You're  nothing  but  offence;  for  God's 
love,  leaye  me. 

Abig,  'Tis  strange,  my  lady  should  be  such  a 
tyrant. 

WeL  To  send  you  to  me.  'Pray,  go  stitch, 
You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  a  term,  [good,  do ! 

Abig.  I  do  not  know  how  my  good  will,  if  I  said 
love  I  lied  not,  should  any  wavs  deserve  this. 

Wei.  A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  ways  I  sweet 
creature,  let  me  depart  in  peace. 

Abig,  What  creature,  sir  ?  I  hope  I  am  a  woman. 

Wei.  A  hundred,  I  think,  by  your  noise. 

Abig.  Since  you  are  aogry,  sir.  I  am  bold  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  a  woman,  and  m  rib. 

Wei.  Of  a  roasted  horse. 

Abig.  Construe  me  that 

Wei.  A  dog  can  do  it  better.  Farewell,  Coun- 
tess ;  and  commend  me  to  your  lady !  tell  her  she's 
proud,  and  scurvy.  And  so  I  commit  you  both  to 
your  tempter. 

Abig.  Sweet  master  Welford ! 

ITaL  Avoid,  old  Satanas !  Go  daub  your  ruins, 
your  face  looks  fouler  than  a  storm  :  The  footman 
stays  you  in  the  lobby,  lady. 

Abig.  If  you  were  a  gentleman,  I  should  know 
it  by  your  gentle  conditions.  Are  these  fit  words 
to  give  a  gentlewoman  ? 

Wei.  As  fit  as  they  were  made  for  you. — Sirrah, 
my  horses  t — ^Farewell,  old  adage  !  Keep  your 
nose  warm ;  the  rheum  will  make  it  horn  else. 

[£*«W*L. 

Abig.  The  blessings  of  a  prodigal  young  heir 
be  thy  companions,  Welford !  Marry,  come  up, 
my  gentleman,  are  your  gums  grown  so  tender  they 
cann't  bite  ?  A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune, 
Welford,  and  fair  enough  for  such  a  pack-saddle. 
And  I  doubt  not  (if  my  aim  hold)  to  see  her  made 
to  amble  to  your  hand.  {ExU  Auo. 


SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Houee  of  the  Elder 

LOVXLSSB. 

Enter  Youmo  Lovcixaa,  and  Comrades,  Moubcbavt, 
Wuiow,  SAvn.,  and  tJu  rest. 

Capi.  Save  thy  brave  shoulder,  my  young  puis- 
sant knight  I 
And  may  thy  back-sword  bite  them  to  the  bone 
That  love  thee  not :  Thou  art  an  errant  man ; 
Go  on  :  The  circumcis'd  shall  fall  by  thee. 
Let  land  and  labour  fill  the  man  that  tills ; 
Thy  sword  must  be  thy  plough ;  and  Joye  it  speed  t 
Mecca  shall  sweat,  and  Mahomet  shall  fall. 
And  thy  dear  name  fill  up  his  monument. 

Yo,  Lo.  It  shall,    captain;  I    mean  to    be    a 
worthy. 

Capt.  One  worthy  is  too  little ;  thou  shalt  be  all. 

Mor.  Captain,  I  shall  deserve  some  of  your 
loye,  toa 

Capt.  Thou  sbalt  haye  heart  and  hand  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  me  money.        [noble  Morecraft. 
I  am  a  man  of  garrison ;  be  rul'd, 
And  open  to  me  those  infernal  gates, 
Whence  none  of  thy  evil  angels  pass  again. 
And  I  will  style  thee  noble,  nay,  Don  Diego ; 
I'll  woo  thy  infanta  for  thee,  and  my  knight 
Shall  feast  her  with  high  meats,  and  make  her  apt. 

Mor.  Pardon  me,  captain,  you're  beside  my 
meaning. 

To.  Lo.  No,  Master  Morecraft,  'tis  the  Ci^- 
I  should  prepare  her  for  ye.  [tain's  meaning, 

Capt.  Or  proyoke  her. 
Speak,  my  modem  man ;  I  say  "  provoke  her." 

Poet.  Captain,  I  say  so  too ;  or  stir  her  to  it : 
So  say  the  critics. 

Yo.  Lo.  But  howsoever  you  expound  it,  sir, 
She's  very  welcome;    and  this   shall  serve  for 

witness.— 
And,  widow,  since  you're  come  so  happily. 
You  shall  deliver  up  the  keys,  and  free 
Possession  of  this  house,  while  I  stand  by 
To  ratify.  [me ; 

Wid.  I  had  rather  give  it  back  again,  believe 
It  is  a  misery  to  say,  you  had  it.    Take  heed. 

Yo.  Lo.  'Tis  past  that,  widow.  Come,  sit  down. 
Some  wine  there ! 
There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  bad  it. 
Master  Morecraft,  all  this  fair  house  is  yours,  sir. — 

Sav.  Yes,  sir.  [Savil! 

Yo,  Lo.  Are  your  keys  ready  ?  I  must  ease  youi 
burden. 

Sfto.  I'm  ready,  sir,  to  be  undone,  when  you 
Shall  call  me  to't. 

Yo.  Lo,  Come,  come,  thou  shalt  Uve  better. 

Sav.  I  shall  have  less  to  do,  that's  all : 
There's  half-a-dozen  of  my  friends  i'  th'  fields, 
Sunning  against  a  bank,  with  half  a  breech 
Among  'em  ;  I  shall  be  with  them  shortly. 
The  care  and  continual  vexation 
Of  being  rich,  eat  up  this  rascal ! 
What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family  ? 
They  are  no  sheep,  yet  they  must  keep  themselves. 

Yo.  Lo.  Drink,  Master  Morecraft !     Pray  be 
merry  alL 
Nay,  an  you  wiU  not  drink,  there's  no  society. 
Captain,  speak  loud,  and  drink !— Widow,  a  word. 

[Thtf  $peak  atide. 

Capt.  Expound  her  thoroughly,  knight 

Here,  god  o  gold,  here's  to  thy  fair  possessions 
Be  a  baron,  and  a  bold  one. 
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Leave  off  your  tickling  of  young  hein  like  trouts, 
And  let  thy  chimneys  Bmoke.    Feed  men  of  war. 
Live,  and  be  honest,  and  be  saved  yet. 

Mor,  1  thank  you,  worthy  captain,  for  yonr 
comiseL 
Yon  keep  your  chimneys  smoking  there,  your 

nostrils: 
And,  when  you  can,  3rou  feed  a  man  of  war : 
This  makes  you  not  a  baron,  but  a  bare  one ; 
And  how  or  when  you  shall  be  saved,  let 
The  clerk  o'  th'  company,  you  have  commanded, 
Have  a  just  care  of. 

Poet.  The  man  is  much  mov*d.    Be  not  angry, 
sir. 
But,  as  the  poet  sings,  let  your  displeasure 
Be  a  short  fury,  and  go  out.    You  have  spoke 

home, 
And  bitterly  to  him,  sir.— Captain,  take  truce ; 
The  miser  is  a  tart  and  a  witty  whoreson  I 

Capt.  Poet,  you  feign,  perdie  I  the  wit  of  this 
Lies  in  his  fingers'  ends  ;  he  must  tell  alL     [man 
His  tongue  fills  his  month  like  a  neat's  tongue, 
And  only  serves  to  lick  his  hungry  chaps 
After  a  purchase :  His  brains  and  brimstone  are 
The  devil's  diet  to  a  fat  usurer's  head.— 
To  her,  knight,  to  her  I  clap  her  aboard,  and  stow 
Where's  the  brave  steward  ?  [her. 

Sav»  Here's  your  poor  friend  and  Savil,  ar. 

Capt  Away,    thou'rt   rich   in    ornaments    of 
nature; 
First,  in  thy  face,  thou  hast  a  serious  face, 
A  betting,  bargaining,  and  saving  face, 
A  rich  face ;  pawn  it  to  the  usurer ; 
A  face  to  kindle  the  compassion 
Of  the  most  ignorant  and  frozen  justice. 

Sav.  'Tis  such,  I  dare  not  shew  it  shortly,  sir. 

Capi,  Be  blithe  and  bonny,  steward. — Master 
Drink  to  this  man  of  reckoning.  [M orecraft, 

Mor,  [_DrinksJ]  Here's  e'en  to  him. 

Sav,  The  devil  guide  it  downward  I    'Would 
there  were  in*t 
An  acre  of  the  great  broom-field  he  bought, 
To  sweep  your  dirty  conscience,  or  to  choke  you  I 
'Tis  all  one  to  me,  usurer. 

Vo,  Lo,(To  the  WiDOW.^  Connder  what  I  told 
you ;  you  are  young. 
Unapt  for  worldly  business :  Is  it  fit 
One  of  such  tenderness,  so  delicate. 
So  contrary  to  things  of  care,  should  stir 
And  break  her  better  meditations, 
In  the  bare  brokage  of  a  brace  of  angels  ? 
Or  a  new  kirtle,  though  it  be  of  sattin  ? 
Eat  by  the  hope  of  forfeits,  and  lie  down 
Only  in  expectation  of  a  morrow, 
That  may  undo  some  easy-hearted  fool. 
Or  reach  a  widow's  curses  ?  let  out  money, 
Whose  use  returns  the  principal  ?  and  get. 
Out  of  these  troubles,  a  consuming  heir ; 
For  such  a  one  must  follow  necessarily  ? 
You  shall  die  hated,  if  not  old  and  miserable ; 
And  that  possess'd  wealth,  that   you  got  with 
Live  to  see  tumbled  to  another's  hands,     [pining, 
That  is  no  more  a-kia  to  you  than  you 
To  his  coz'nage  I 

Wid.  Sir,  you  speak  well :  'Would  God, 
That  charity  had  first  begun  here. 

Yo.  Lo.  'Tis  yet  time. — Be  merry  I 
Methinks,  you  want  wine  there  ;  there's  more  i'  th' 
Captain,  where  rests  the  health  ?  [house. 

Capt,  It  shall  go  round,  boy ! 


Yo,  Lo,  (To  the  Widow.^  Say,  can  you  suffer 
this,  because  the  end 
Points  at  much  profit  ?    Can  you  so  far  bow 
Below  your  blood,  below  yonr  too-much  beauty. 
To  be  a  partner  of  this  fellow's  bed. 
And  lie  with  his  diseases  ?  If  you  can, 
I  will  not  press  you  further.    Yet  look  upon  him ; 
There's  nothing  in  that  hide-bound  usurer. 
That  man  of  mat,  that  all-decay'd,  but  aches. 
For  you  to  love,  unless  his  perish'd  lungs. 
His  dry  cough,  or  his  scurvy.    This  is  truth, 
And  so  far  I  dare  speak  it.    He  has  yet. 
Past  cure  of  physic.  Spa,  or  any  diet, 
A  primitive  poz  in  his  bones ;  and  o'  my  know- 
ledge, 
He  has  been  ten  times  rowell'd :  You  may  love 
He  had  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue,        [him. 
Whipp'd,  and  then  cropp'd, 
For  washing  out  the  roses  in  three  fiuthmgs, 
To  make  'em  pence. 

Wid,  I  do  not  like  these  morals. 

Yo,  Lo,  You  must  not  like  him  tiien. 
Enter  Elder  Lovbxjus. 

El.  Lo,  By  your  leave,  gentlemen* 

Yo,Lo,  By  my  troth,  sir,  you're  welcome;  wel- 
come, fiuth.  Lord,  what  a  stranger  you  are  grown  I 
Pray,  know  this  gentlewoman ;  and,  if  you  please, 
these  firiends  here.  We  are  merry;  you  see  the 
worst  on's ;  your  house  has  been  kept  warm,  sir. 

El,  Lo,  I  am  glad 
To  hear  it,  brother ;  pray  God,  you  are  wise  too  1 

Yo,  Lo,   Pray,    Master  Morecraft,  know  my 
elder  brother ; 
And,  Captain,  do  your  compliment.    Savil, 
I  dare  swear,  is  glad  at  heart  to  see  you. 
Lord,  we  heard,  sir,  you  were  drown' d  at  sea. 
And  see  how  luckily  things  come  about ! 

Mor,  This  money  must  be  paid  back  again,  sir. 

Yo,  Lo,  No,  sir ; 
Pray  keep  the  sale  ;  'twill  make  good  tailors'  mea- 
I  am  well,  I  thank  you.  [sures. 

Wid,  By  my  troth,  the  gentleman 
Has  stew'd  him  in  his  own  sauce ;  I  shall  love  him 
for't. 

Sav.  I  know  not  where  I  am,  I  am  so  glad. 
Your  worship  is  the  welcom'st  man  alive : 
Upon  my  knees  I  bid  you  welcome  home. 
Here  has  been  such  a  hurry,  such  a  din. 
Such  dismal  drinking,  swearing,  and  whoring, 
'T  has  almost  made  me  mad : 
We've  liv'd  in  a  continual  Tumbal  Street. 
Sir,  blest  be  Heav'n,  that  sent  you  sftfie  again  I 
Now  shall  I  eat,  and  go  to  bed  again. 

ELLo,  Brother,  dismiss  these  people. 

Yo,  Lo,  Captain,  begone  a  while ;  meet  me  at 
my  old  rendezvous  in  the  evening;  take  your 
small  poet  with  you.  \^Exeunt  Captain,  Pobt, 
jfc]  Master  Morecraft,  you  were  best  go  prattle 
with  your  learned  counsel ;  I  shall  preserve  your 
money :  I  was  cozen'd  when  time  was ;  we  are 
quit,  sir. 

Wid.  Better  and  better  stilL 

El.  Lo,  What  is  this  fellow,  brother  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  The  thirsty  usurer  that  snpp'd  my  land 

El,  Lo.  What  does  he  tarry  for  ?  [off. 

Yo.  Lo.  To  be  landlord  of  your  house  and  state: 
I  was  bold  to  make  a  little  sale,  sir. 

Mor.  Am  I  o'er-reach'd  ?    If  there  bo  law,  I'll 
hamper  ye.  [thou  art 

EL  Lo.  Pr  ythee,  be  gone,  and  rave  at  home ; 
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So  bsM  a  fool,  I  cannot  laugh  at  thee. 

Sirrah,  this  cornea  of  cos'ning !  home,  and  spare ; 

Eat  raddiah  *till  yon  raise  your  sums  again. 

If  you  stir  far  in  this,  I'll  have  you  whipped. 

Your  ears  nail'd  for  intelligencing,  o'  th'  pillory., 

And  your  goods  forfeit !    You  are  a  stale  cozener  ? 

Leaye  my  house.    No  more  1 

3for.  A  pox  upon  your  house ! — Come,  widow, 
I  shall  yet  hamper  thu  young  gamester. 

IFid,  Good  twelve  i'  th'  hundred,  keep  your 
way ;  I  am  not  for  your  diet :  Marry  in  your  o?m 
tribe,  Jew,  and  get  a  broker. 

Fo.  Lo.  "Rs  well  said,  widow. — WiU  you  jog  on, 
sir? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  will  go ;  but  'tis  no  matter  whither : 
But  when  I  trust  a  wild  fool  and  a  woman, 
May  I  lend  gratis,  and  build  hospitals  I         lExit. 

Vo.  Lo.  Nay,  good  sir,  make  all  even :  Here's 
a  widow  wants  your  good  word  for  me ;  she's  rich, 
and  may  renew  me  and  my  fortunes. 

JSL  Lo.  I'm  glad  you  look  before  you. — Gentle- 
woman, 
Here  is  a  poor  distressed  younger  brother. 

Wid.  You  do  him  wrong,  sir ;  he'k  a  knight. 

El,  Lo.  I  ask  you  mercy :    Yet,  *tis  no  matter ; 
His  knighthood's  no  inheritance,  I  take  it. 
Whatsoever  he  is,  he  is  your  servant. 
Or  would  be,  lady. 

'Faith,  be  not  merciless,  but  make  a  man ; 
He's  young  and  handsome,  though  he  be  my  bro- 
And  his  observance  may  deserve  your  love :    [ther. 
He  shall  not  fail  for  means. 

Wid,  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  worthy  brother : 
And  so  much  do  I  credit  your  fair  language. 
That  I  shall  love  your  brother ;  and  so  love  him— 
But  I  shall  blush  to  say  more. 

EL  Lo,  Stop  her  mouth — 
I  hope  you  shall  not  live  to  know  that  hour. 
When  this  shall  be  repented. — Now,  brother,  I 

should  chide ; 
But  I'll  give  no  distaste  to  your  fair  mistress. 
I  will  instruct  her  in't,  and  she  shall  do't : 
You  have  been  wild  and  ignorant ;  pray  mend  it. 

JTo.  Lo,  Sir,  every  day,  now  spnng  comes  on. 


El,  Lo,  To  you,  good  Master  Savil,  and  your 
office. 
Thus  much  I  have  to  say :  You're,  firom  my  stew- 
ard, 
Become,  first,  your  own  drunkard,  then,  his  bawd : 
They  say,  you're  excellent  grown  in  both,  and  per- 
Give  me  your  keys,  Sir  SaviL  [feet. 

Sav.  Good  sir,  consider  whom  you  left  me  to. 
El,  Lo,  I  left  you  as  a  curb  for,  not  to  provoke, 
My  brother's  follies.  Where's  the  best  drink,  now  ? 
Come,  tell  me,  Savil ;  where' s  the  soundest  whores  ? 
You  old  he-goat,  you  dried  ape,  you  lame  stallion! 
Must  you  be  leading  in  my  house  your  whores. 
Like  fairies,  dance  their  night-rounds,  without  fear 
Either  of  king  or  constable,  within  my  walls  ? 
Are  all  my  hangings  safe  ?  my  sheep  unsold  yet  ? 
I  hope  my  plate  is  current ;  I  have  too  much  on't. 
What  say  you  to  three  handled  pounds  in  drink 
now? 
Sav„  Good  sir,  forgive  me,  and  but  hear  me 

speak. 
El.  Lo,   Methinks  thou  shouldst  be  drunk  still, 
'TIS  the  more  pardonable.  [and  not  speak ; 

Sav,  I  will,  sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
El.  Lo,  I  thank  3rou.    Yes,  e*en  pursue  it,  sir. 
Do  you  hear? 
Get  you  a  whore  soon  for  your  recreation ; 
Go  look  out  Captain  Broken-breech,  your  fellow. 
And  quarrel,  if  you  dare.     I  shall  deliver 
These  keys  to  one  shall  have  more  honesty, 
Though  not  so  much  fine  wit,  sir.    You  may  walk 
And  gather  cresses,  sir,  to  cool  your  liver ; 
There's  something  for  you  to  b^in  a  diet, 

lOives  him  monejf. 

You'll  have  the  pox  else.  Speed  you  well.  Sir  Savil ! 
You  may  eat  at  my  house  to  preserve  life ; 
But  keep  no  fornication  in  the  stables. 

[£r«tfn<  El.  and  Yo.  Lovsi^sss  and  the  Widow. 

Sav,  Xow  must  I  hang  myself;  my  friends  will 
look  for't. 
Eating  and  sleeping,  I  do  despise  you  both  now : 
I  will  run  mad  first,  and,  if  that  get  not  pity, 
1*11  drown  myself  to  a  most  dismal  ditty. 

lExii  Savil. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  \,—A  Room  in  the  Lady's  Hquu, 
Enter  Abioail. 

AUg,  Alas,  poor  gentlewoman,  to  what  a  misery 
hath  age  brought  thee,  to  what  a  scurvy  fortune ! 
Thou,  that  hast  been  companion  for  noblemen, 
and,  at  the  worst  of  those  times,  for  gentlemen ; 
now,  like  a  broken  serving-man,  must  beg  for  fa- 
vour to  those,  that  would  have  crawlM  like  pilgrims 
to  my  chamber,  but  for  an  apparition  of  me  I  You 
that  be  coming  on,  make  much  of  fifteen,  and  so 
till  five-and- twenty :  Use  your  time  with  reverence, 
that  your  profits  may  arise ;  It  will  not  tarry  with 
you ;  eece  aignum.  Here  was  a  face :  But  Time, 
that,  like  a  surfeit,  eats  our  youth  (plague  of  his 
iron  teeth,  and  draw  'em  for't !)  has  been  a  little 
bolder  here  than  welcome ;  and  now,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  am  fit  for  no  man.  Old  men  i'  th'  house, 
of  fifty,  call  me  grannam ;  and  when  they  are 
drunk,  e'en  then,  when  Joan  and  my  lady  are  all 
one,  not  one  will  do  me  reason.    My  little  Levite 


hath  forsaken  me ;  his  silver  sound  of  cithern  quite 
abolish'd ;  his  doleful  hymns  under  my  chamber 
window,  digested  into  tedious  learning.  Well,  fool, 
you  leapt  a  haddock  when  you  left  him :  He's  a 
clean  man.  and  a  good  edifier,  and  twenty  nobles 
is  his  state  de  claro,  besides  his  pigs  in  po»»e.  To 
this  good  homilist  I  have  been  ever  stubborn, 
which  God  forgive  me  for,  and  mend  my  manners: 
And,  Love,  if  ever  thou  hadst  care  of  forty,  of 
such  a  piece  of  laye  ground,  hear  my  pray'r,  and 
fire  his  zeal  so  far  forth,  that  my  faults,  in  this  re- 
new'd  impression  of  my  love,  may  shew  corrected 
to  our  gentle  reader. 

EnUr  Rooaa. 

See  how  negligently  he  passes  by  me !  With  what 
an  equipage  canonical,  as  though  he  had  broken 
the  heart  of  Bellarmine,  or  added  something  to 
the  singing  brethren.  'Tis  scorn,  I  know  it,  and 
deserve  it. — Master  Roger ! 
Mog,  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 
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Abig,  Then,  gentle  Rogei 

Roff,  Ungentle  Abigail ! 

Aiiff.  Why,  Master  Roger,  will  yon  aet  your  wit 
to  a  weak  woman's  ? 

Rog.  You  are  weak,  indeed :  For  so  the  poet 
sings. 

Abig.  I  do  confess  my  weakness,  sweet  Sir 
Roger. 

Rog.  Good  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  or  my  good 
lady's  gentlewoman,  (this  trope  is  lost  to  you  now) 
leare  your  prating.  You  have  a  season  of  your 
first  mother  in  you :  And,  surely,  had  the  devil 
been  in  love,  he  had  been  abused  too.  Go,  Dali- 
lah ;  you  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

Abig.  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  dilate  upon 
the  weak  infirmities  of  women :  These  are  fit  texts : 

But  once  there  was  a  time 'Would  I  had 

never  seen  those  eyes,  those  eyes,  those  orient 
eyes! 

Rog.  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  yon. 

Abig,  Saving  your  reverence,  sir,  so  they  are 
atiU. 

Rog.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave  your 
cogging  1  What  they  are,  thev  are :  They  serve 
me  wi&out  spectacles,  I  thank  em. 

Abig.  Oh,  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Rog.  I  do  not  think  I  can ;  you're  like  a  copy- 
hold, with  nine  lives  in't. 

Abig.  You  were  wont  to  bear  a  Christian  fear 
about  you :  For  your  own  worship's  sake 

Rog.  I  was  a  Christian  fool  then !  Do  you  re- 
member what  a  dance  you  led  me  ?  How  I  grew 
qualm 'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce?  Could  expound 
but  once  a  quarter*  and  then  was  out  too :  And 
then,  at  prayers  once,  out  of  the  stinking  stir  you 
put  me  in,  I  pray'd  for  my  own  royal  issue.  You 
do  remember  all  this  ? 

Abig.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were! 

Rog.  I  thank  you  for  it:  Surely,  I  will  be 
wiser,  Abigail ;  and,  as  the  Ethnick  poet  sings,  I 
will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too.  You're  for 
the  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigail? 

Abig.  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee ! 

Rog.  I  like  these  tears  well,  and  this  humbling 
also  i  they  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  father 
saith.  If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  again,  would 
you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian,  coxcomb  ? 
Would  yon  not  use  me  scurvily  again,  and  |;ive  me 
possets  with  purging  comfits  in  'em  ?  I  tell  thee, 
gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder  to  me  than  a 
long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

Abig,  Oh,  curate,  cure  me  !  I  will  love  thee 
better,  dearer,  longer :  I  will  do  any  thing ;  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  main  household  to  thy  reforma- 
tion. My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learn- 
ing ;  and  when  due  time  shall  point  thee  for  a 
parson,  I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards, 
and  thy  tithe  goose  shall  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog,  I  am  mollified,  as  well  shall  testify  this 
faithftil  kiss.  And  have  a  great  care.  Mistress  Abi- 
gail, how  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more  with 
your  rebukes  and  mocks ;  for  certainly,  the  edge  of 
such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 

Abig.  Oh,  nir,  you  have  pierced  me  thorough. 
Here  I  vow  a  recantation  to  those  malicious  faults 
I  ever  did  against  you.  Never  more  will  I  despise 
your  learning ;  never  more  pin  cards  and  cony- 
tails  upon  your  cassock  ;  never  again  reproach 
your  reverend  night-cap,  and  call  it  by  the  mangy 
name  of  murrain ;  never,  your  reverend  person. 


more,  and  say,  you  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priests 
in  a  hanging ;  never  again,  when  you  say  grace, 
laugh  at  you,  nor  put  you  out  at  prayers ;  ne*er 
cramp  you  more  with  the  great  Book  of  Martjrrs ; 
nor,  when  you  ride,  get  soap  and  thistles  for  you. 
No,  my  Roger,  these  faults  shall  be  corrected  and 
amended,  as  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears. 

Rog.  Now  cannot  I  hold,  if  I  should  be  hanged ! 
I  must  cry  too. — Come  to  thine  own  beloved,  and 
do  e'en  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  sweet,  sweet  Abi- 
gail !  I  am  thine  own  for  ever :  Here's  my  hand. 
When  Roger  proves  a  recreant,  hang  him  i*  th* 
bell-ropes  1 

Enter  Lady,  and  Uaktua. 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  Master  Roger ;  no  prayers 
down  with  you  to-night  ?  Did  you  hear  the  bell 
ring  ?  Yon  are  courting  ;  your  flock  shall  fat  well 
for  it. 

Rog.  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon. — I'll  clap  up 
prayers,  (but  stay  a  little,)  and  be  with  you  again. 

lExit. 
Enter  Eldui  Lovslsss. 

Ladg,  How  dare  you,  being  so  unworthy  a  fel- 
Presume  to  come  to  move  me  any  more  ?       [low. 

El.  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Ltufy.  What  ails  the  fellow  ? 

El.  Lo.  The  fellow  comes  to  laugh  at  you. 
I  tell  you,  lady,  I  would  not,  for  your  laud, 
Be  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  whining  ass, 
As  you  decreed  me  for  when  I  was  last  here. 

Lady.  I  joy  to  hear  you  are  wise ;  'tis  a  rare  jewel 
In  an  elder  brother :  Fray,  be  wiser  yet. 

El.  Lo.  Methinks  I'm  very  wise :  I  do  not  come 
a- wooing. 
Indeed,  1*11  move  no  more  love  to  your  ladyship. 

Lady.  What  makes  you  here,  then  ? 

El,  Lo.  Only  to  see  you,  and  be  merry,  lady  : 
That's  all  my  business.  'Faith,  let*s  be  very  merry. 
Where's  little  Roger  ?  He  is  a  good  fellow. 
An  hour  or  two,  well  spent  in  wholesome  mirth. 
Is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  puling  passions. 
'Tis  an  ill  world  for  lovers. 

Lady.  They  were  never  fewer. 

El.  Lo.  I  thank  God,  there  is  one  less  for  me. 

Lady.  You  were  never  any,  sir.  [l^dy. 

El.  Lo.  Till  now,  and  now 
I  am  the  prettiest  fellow  I 

Lady.  You  talk  like  a  tailor,  sir. 

El.  Lo.  Methinks,  your  laces  are  no  such  fine 
things  now. 

Lady.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  wise  ? 
Lord,  what  a  lying  age  is  this  I  Where  will 
You  mend  these  faces  ? 

El.  Lo.  A  hog's  face,  sous'd,  is  worth  a  hundred 
of  'em. 

Ltidy.  Sure,  you  had  some  sow  to  your  mother. 

El.  Lo.  She  brought  such  fine  white  pigs  as  you, 
fit  for  none  but  parsons,  lady. 

Lady.  'Tis  well  you  will  allow  us  our  clergy  yet. 

El.  Lo.  That  wUl  not  save  you.  Oh,  that  I  were 
in  love  again  with  a  wish ! 

Lady.  By  this  light,  you  are  a  scurvy  fellow ! 
Pray,  be  gone. 

El.  Lo.  You  know,  I  am  a  clean-skinned  man. 

Lady,  Do  I  know  it  ? 

El.  Lo.  Come,  come,  you  would  know  it ;  that's 
as  good :  But  not  a  snap,  never  long  for't,  not  a 
snap,  dear  lady. 

Lady.  Hark  ye,  sir,  hark  ye,  get  you  to  the 
suburbs ; 
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There's  hone-fiesh  for  such  houDds.  Will  you  go,  sir? 

Ei.  Lo.  Lord,  how  I  loved  this  woman !  how  I 
worshipp'd 
This  pretty  calf  with  the  white  face  here !     As  I 
Yoa  were  the  prettiest  fool  to  play  withal,      [livci 
The  wiuiest  little  varlet  t  It  would  talk ; 
Lord,  how  it  talk'd  !  And  when  I  anger*d  it. 
It  would  cry  out,  and  scratch,  and  eat  no  meat, 
And  it  would  say,  "  Go  hang  !'' 

Ladff.  It  will  say  so  still,  if  you  auger  it. 

£L  Lo.  And  when  I  ask' d  it,  if  it  would  be  mar- 
It  sent  me  of  an  errand  into  France,  [ned, 
And  would  abuse  me,  and  be  glad  it  did  so. 

Lady,  Sir,  this  is  most  unmanly  ;  pray,  begone. 

EL  Lo.  Ajid  swear  (even  when  it  twitfter'd  to  be 
I  was  unhaudsome.  [at  me) 

Ladif.  Have  you  no  manners  in  you? 

El.  Lo.  And  say  my  back  was  melted,  when  the 
gods  know, 
I  keep  it  at  a  charge  \ — ^four  Flanders  mares 
Would  have  been  easier  to  me,  and  a  fencer. 

Ladp.  You  think  all  this  is  true  now  ?  [for  you. 

El.  Lo.  'Faith,  whether  it  be  or  no,  *tis  too  good 
But,  so  much  for  our  mirth :  Now  have  at  you  in 
earnest. 

Lady.  There  is  enough,  sir ;  I  desire  no  more. 

El.  Lo.  Yea,  faith,  we'll  have  a  cast  at  your  best 
parts  now  ;  and  then  the  devil  take  the  worst  I 

Lady.  Pray,  sir,  no  more ;  I  am  not  much 
affected  with  your  commendations.  *Tis  almost 
dinner  ;  I  know  they  stay  you  at  the  ordinary. 

EL  Lo.  E'en  a  short  grace,  and  then  I  am  gone : 
You  are 
A  woman !  and  the  proudest  that  ever  loved  a  coach : 
The  soomfnllest,  scurviest,  and  most  senseless  wo- 
man 1 
The  greediest  to  be  praised,  and  never  moved, 
Though  it  be  gross  and  open ;  the  most  envious. 
That,  at  the  poor  fame  of  another*s  face. 
Would  eat  your  own,  and  more  than  is  your  own, 
The  paint  belonging  to  it :  Of  such  a  self- opinion. 
That  you  think  no  one  can  deserve  your  glove  : 
And,  for  your  malice,  you*re  so  excellent. 
You  might  have  been  your  tempter's  tutor.    Nay, 
Never  cry. 

Lady.  Your  own  heart  knows  you  wrong  me  : 
I  cry  for  you ! 

EL  Lo.  You  shall,  before  I  leave  you. 

Lady.  Is  all  this  spoke  in  earnest  ? 

EL  Lo,  Yes,  and  more. 
As  soon  as  I  can  get  it  out. 

Lady.  Well,  out  withH. 

EL  Lo.  You  are        let  me  sec 

Lady.  One  that  has  used  you  with  too  much 
respect. 

EL  Lo.  One  that  hath  used  me,  since  you  will 
have  it  so, 
The  basest,  the  most  foot-boy  like,  without  respect 
Of  what  I  was,  or  what  you  might  be  by  me. 
You  have  used  me  as  I  would  use  a  jade,    [mons ; 
Ride  him  ofiTs  legs,  then  turn  him  into  the  com- 
Yon  have  used  me  with  discretion,  and  I  thank  you ; 
If  you  have  mauy  more  such  pretty  servants. 
Pray  build  an  hospital,  and,  when  they  are  old, 
Pray  keep  'em,  for  shame. 

Lady.  I  cannot  think  yet  this  is  serious. 

EL  Lo.  Will  you  have  more  on*t  ? 

Lady.  No,  faith,  there's  enough, 
If  it  be  true :  Too  much,  by  all  my  part 
You  are  no  lover,  then  ? 


EL  Lo.  No,  I  had  rather  be  a  carrier. 

Lady.  Why,  the  gods  amend  all ! 

EL  Lo.  Neither  do  I  think 
There  can  be  such  a  fellow  found  i'  the  world, 
To  be  in  love  with  such  a  firoward  woman  : 
If  there  be  such,  they're  mad  :  Jove  comfort  'em ! 
Now  have  you  all,  and  I  as  new  a  man. 
As  light,  and  spirited,  that  I  feel  myself 
Clean  through  another  creature.     Oh,  'tis  brave 
To  be  one's  own  man  !  I  can  see  you  now 
As  I  would  see  a  picture ;  sit  all  day 
By  you,  and  never  kiss  your  hand ;  hear  you  sing. 
And  never  fall  backward ;  but,  vrith  as  set  a  temper 
As  I  would  hear  a  fiddler,  rise  and  thank  you. 
I  can  now  keep  my  money  in  my  purse, 
That  still  was  gadding  out  forscarfsand  waistcoats; 
And   keep   my  hand  from  mercers'  sheep-skins 
I  can  eat  mutton  now,  and  feast  myself      [finely. 
With  my  two  shillings,  and  can  see  a  play 
For  eighteen-pence  again  ;  I  can,  my  lady. 

Lady.  The  carriage  of  this  fellow  vexes  me 

Pray  let  me  speak  a  little  private  with  you.     [Sir, 
I  must  not  suffer  this. 

EL  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  would  you  with  me  ? 
You  will  not  ravish  me  ?  Now,  your  set  speech. 

Lady.  Thou  perjured  man  ! 

EL  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  this  is  a  fine  exordium. 
And  why,  I  pray  you,  perjured  ? 

Lady,  Did  you  not  swear, 
A  thousand  thousand  times,  you  loved  me  best 
Of  aU  things  ? 

EL  Lo.  I  do  confess  it:  Make  your  best  of  that. 

Lady.  Why  do  you  say  you  do  not,  then  ? 

EL  Lo.  Nay ;  I'll  swear  it, 
And  give  sufficient  reason ;  your  own  usage. 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  now,  then  ? 

EL  Lo.  No,  faith. 

Lady.  Did  you  ever  think  I  loved  you  dearly  ? 

EL  L<h  Yes ;  but  I  see  but  rotten  fruits  on'f. 

Lady,  Do  not  deny  your  hand,  for  I  must  kiss  it, 
And  take  my  last  farewell : — Now  let  me  die. 
So  you  be  happy ! 

EL  Lo,  I  am  too  foolish : — Lady  I  speak,  dear 
Udy! 

Bnter  Mabtua. 

Lady.  No,  let  me  die.  IShs  twwm. 

Mar,  Oh,  my  sister ! 

Abig,  Oh,  my  lady !  Help,  help  ! 

Mar.  Run  for  some  rota  aolis  ! 

EL  Lo.  I  have  play'd  the  fine  ass  1  Bend  her 
body. — Lady ! 
Best,  dearest,  worthiest  lady,  hear  your  servant. 
I  am  not  as  I  shew'd  ! — Oh,  wretched  fool, 
To  fling  away  the  jewel  of  thy  life  thus ! — 
Give  her  more  air.     See,  she  begins  to  stir : — 
Sweet  mistress,  hear  me  ! 

Lady.  Is  my  servant  well  ? 

EL  Lo.  In  being  yours,  I  am  so. 

Lady.  Then  I  care  not. 

EL  Lo.  How  do  you  ? — Reach  a  chair  there. — 
I  confess 
My  fault  not  pardonable,  in  pursuing  thus. 
Upon  such  tenderness,  my  wilful  error  : 
But  had  I  known  it  would  have  wrought  thus  with 

you. 
Thus  strangely,  not  the  world  had  won  me  to  it. 
And  let  not,  my  best  lady,  any  word, 
Spoke  to  my  end,  disturb  your  quiet  peace  *, 
For  sooner  shall  you  know  a  general  ruin. 
Than  my  fedth  broken.  Do  not  doubt  this,  mistress ; 
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For,  by  my  life,  I  cannot  live  without  yon. 
Come,  come,  you  shall  not  grieve ;  rather  be  angry. 
And  heap  infliction  on  me ;  I  will  suffer. 
Oh,  I  could  curse  myself!  Pray,  smile  upon  me. 
Upon  my  faith,  'twas  but  a  trick  to  try  you. 
Knowing  you  lov'd  me  dearly,  and  yet  strangely, 
That  you  would  never  shew  it,  though  my  means 
Was  all  humility. 

AH.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

EL  Lo.  How  nowP 

Lady.  I  thank  you,  fine  fool,  for  your  most  fine 
This  was  a  subtle  one,  a  stiff  device  [plot ! 

To  have  caught  dottrels  with.    Good  senseliKs  sir, 
Could  you  imagine  I  should  swoon  for  you, 
And  know  yourself  to  be  an  arrant  ass ; 
Ay,  a  discovered  one  ?  'Tis  quit ;  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar,  Take  heed,  sir ;  she  may  chance  to  swoon 

AIL  Ka,  ha,  ha !  [again. 

Abig»  Step  to  her,  sir ;  see  how  she  diuiges 
colour. 

EL  Lo.  VVi  go  to  hell  first,  and  be  better  wd- 
I  am  foord,  I  do  confess  it ;  finely  fooVd,  [come* 
Lady  ;  fool'd,  madam  ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it  1 

Lady.  Faith,  'tis  not  so  much  worth,  sir : 
But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  next  a-birding, 
I'll  have  a  stronger  noose  to  hold  the  woodcock* 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

EL  Lo.  I   am  glad  to  see  you  merry :   Pray 
laugh  on. 

Mar.  He  had  a  hard  heart,  that  could  not  liugh 
at  you,  sir. 
Hs,  ha,  ha! 

Lady.  Pray,  sister,  do  not  laugh :  you'll  anger 
And  then  he*ll  rail  like  a  rude  costermonger,  [hun, 
That  school-boys  had  cozen' d  of  his  apples, 
As  loud  and  senseless. 

EL  Lo.  I  will  not  rail. 

Mar.  Faith,  then  let*s  hear  him,  sister. 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Lady.  Shall  we  be  the  better  for  it,  then  ? 

EL  Lo,  No ;  he  that  makes  a  woman  better  by 
his  words*  I'll  have  him  sainted  :  Blows  wiU  not 
do  it. 

Lady.  By  this  light  he'll  beat  us. 

EL  Lo.  You  do  deserve  it  richly,  and  may  live 
To  have  a  beadle  do  it. 

Lady.  Now  he  rails. 

EL  Lo.  Come,  scornful  Folly. 
If  this  be  railing,  you  shall  hear  me  rail. 

Lady,  Fray  put  it  in  good  words,  then. 

EL  Lo  The  worst  are  good  enough  for  such  a 
Such  a  proud  piece  of  cobweb-lawn.  [trifle, 

Lady,  You  bite,  sir. 

EL  Lo.  I  would  till  the  bones  crack'd,  an  I  had 
my  will 

Mar.  We  had  best  muzzle  him ;  he  grows  mad. 

EL  Lo.  I  would  'twere  lawful,  in  the  next  great 
sickness, 
To  have  the  dogs  spared,  those  harmless  creatures. 
And  knock  i'  th'  head  those  hot  continual  plagues. 
Women,  that  are  more 'infectious. 
I  hope  the  state  will  think  on't. 

Lady.  Are  you  well,  sir  ? 

Mar,  He  looks 
As  though  he  had  a^rnevous  fit  o'  th'  choUe. 

EL  Lo.  Green  ginger  will  cure  me. 

Abiy.  I'll  heat  a  trencher  for  him. 

EL  Lo,  Dirty  December,  do  ; 
Thou,  with  a  fkce  as  old  as  Erra  Pater ; 


Such  a  prognosticating  nose :  Thou  thing. 
That  ten  years  since  has  left  to  be  a  woman, 
Out-worn  the  expectation  of  a  bawd ; 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now. 
But  gords  or  nine-pins,  pray  go  fetch  a  trencher. 

Lady.  Let  him  alone ;  he*s  crack'd.  [go. 

Abig.  I'll  see  him  hang'd  first ;  he's  a  beastly 
To  use  a  woman  of  my  breeding  thus  ;        [fellow, 
Ay,  marry  is  he.    Would  I  were  a  man, 
I'd  make  him  eat  his  knave's  words  I 

EL  Lo.  Tie  your  she-otter  up,  good  Lady  Folly, 
She  stinks  worse  than  a  bear-baiting. 

Lady.  Why  will  you  be  angry  now  ? 

EL  Lo.  Go  paint,  and  purge  ; 
Call  in  your  kennel  with  you.    You  a  lady  ? 

Abig.  Sirrah,  look  to't  against  the  quarter-ses- 
If  there  be  good  behaviour  in  the  world,  [sions : 
I'll  have  thee  bound  to  it 

EL  Lo.  You  must  not  seek  it  in  your  lady's 
house,  then. 
Pray  send  this  ferret  home  ;  and  spin,  good  Abi- 
And,  madam,  that  your  ladyship  may  know  [gaiL — 
In  what  base  manner  you  have  used  my  service, 
I  do  from  this  hour  hate  you  heartily ; 
And,  though  your  folly  should  whip  you  to  repent- 
And  waken  you  at  length  to  see  my  wrongs,  [ance, 
*Tis  not  the  endeavour  of  your  life  shall  win  me  ; 
Not  all  the  friends  you  have  in  intercession. 
Nor  your  submissive  letters,  though  they  spoke 
As  many  tears  as  words  :  not  your  knees  grown 
To  th'  ground  in  penitence,  nor  all  your  state. 
To  kiss  you  ;  nor  my  pardon,  nor  will 
To  give  you  Christian  burial,  if  you  die  thus  ; 

So,  farewell. 

When  I  am  married  and  made  sure,  I'll  come 
And  visit  you  again,  and  vex  you,  lady. 
By  all  my  hopes,  I'll  be  a  torment  to  you. 
Worse  than  a  tedious  winter.     I  know  you  will 
Recant  and  sue  to  me  ;  but  save  that  labour : 
I'll  rather  love  a  fever  and  continual  thirst. 
Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  safer 
Dote  upon  quarrels, 

Or  take  a  drawn  whore  from  an  hospital. 
That  time,  diseases,  and  mercury  had  eaten. 
Than  to  be  drawn  to  love  yon. 

Lady.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Pray  do;  but  take  heed 
though. 

El.  Lo.  From  thee,  false  dice,  jades,  cowards, 
and  plaguy  summers, 
Good  Lord  deliver  me  I  lExit. 

Lady.  But  hark  you,  servant,  hark  ye ! — Is  he 
Call  him  again.  [gone  ? 

Abig.  Hang  him,  paddock  I 

Lady.  Art  thou  here  still?  Fly,  fly, 
And  call  my  servant ;  fly,  or  never  see  me  more. 

Abig,  I  had  rather  knit  again,  than  see  that 
rascal. 
But  I  must  do  it  IBxit  Abioaji.. 

Lady.  I  would  be  loth  to  anger  him  too  much. 
What  fine  foolery  is  this  in  a  woman, 
To  use  those  men  most  frowardly  they  love  most  ? 
If  I  should  lose  him  thus,  I  were  rightly  served. 
I  hope  he's  not  so  much  himself,  to  take  it 
To  th*  heart— How  now !  Will  he  come  back  ? 

£nter  Abioail. 

Abig.  Never,  he  swears,  while  he  can  hear  men 
say  there's  any  woman  living :  He  swore  he  would 
have  me  first 

Lady.  Didst  thou  entreat  him,  wench  ? 
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Abig,  As  well  as  I  could,  madam.  Bat  this  is 
still  your  way,  to  loye  bein^  absent,  and  when  he's 
with  yon,  laugh  at  him  and  abuse  him.  There  is 
another  way,  if  you  could  hit  on't. 

Ladif.  Thou  say'st  true;  get  me  paper,  pen,  and 
ixik  ;  I'll  write  to  him  :  Fd  be  loth  he  shorld  sleep 
in*s  anger.  Women  are  most  fools  when  they 
think  they're  wisest.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  ll.—The  Sireei, 

MutU^t—EnUr  Yoimo  LovaLCSs  and  Widow,  wUh  his 

Comiados. 

Wid,  Bray,  sir,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as  unfitting 
For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your  com- 
Is't  fit  such  ragamuffius  as  these  are,  [p^uiy* 

Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish  out 
A  civil  house  ?  You're  to  be  married  now ; 
And  men,  that  love  you,  must  expect  a  course 
Far  from  your  old  career.     If  you  will  keep  'em. 
Turn  *em  to  the  stable,  and  there  make  'em  grooms : 
And  yet,  now  I  consider  it,  such  beggars 
Once  set  o^horseback,  you  have  heard,  will  ride — 
How  far,  you  had  best  to  look  to. 

Capt.  Hear  you, 
You  Hiat  must  be  lady ;  pray  content  yourself. 
And  think  upon  your  carriage  soon  at  night, 
What  dressing  mil  best  take  your  knight,  what 

waistcoat. 
What  cordial  will  do  well  V  th'  morning  for  him. 
What  triers  have  you  ? 

WuL  What  dq  you  mean,  sir  ?         [start  well, 

Capi.  Those  that  must  switch  him  up :  If  he 
Fear  not,  but  cry,  ''Saint  George,^  and  bear  him 

hard. 
When  you  perceive  his  wind  grows  hot  and  wanting, 
Let  him  a  little  down ;  he's  fleet,  ne'er  doubt  him, 
And  stands  sound. 

Wid.  Sir,  you  hear  these  fellows  ?        [panions. 

Yo.  Lo.  Merry  companions,  wench,  merry  com- 

Wid.  To  one  another  let  'em  be  companions. 
But,  good  sir,  not  to  you :  You  shall  be  dvil, 
And  slip  off  these  base  trappings. 

Capt.  He  shall  not  need,  my  most  sweet  Lady 
If  he  be  ciTil,  not  your  powdered  sugar,    [Grocer ! 
Nor  your  raisins,  shall  persuade  the  captain 
To  live  a  coxcomb  with  him.    Let  him  be  dvil, 
Aud  eat  i'  th'  Arohea,  and  see  what  will  come  on't 

Poet.  Let  him  be  dvil,  do :    Undo  him ;   ay, 
that's  the  next  way ! 
I  win  not  take,  if  he  be  civil  once. 
Two  hundred  pounds  a -year  to  Uve  with  him. 
Be  dvil !  There's  a  trim  persuasion. 

Capt.  If  thou  be'st  dvil,  knight,  (as  Jove  de- 
fend it!) 
Get  thee  another  nose ;  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off  by  the  angry  boys  for  thy  conversion. 
The  children  thou  shalt  get  on  this  dvilian 
Cannot  inherit  by  the  law ;  they're  Ethnicks, 
And  all  thy  sport  mere  mortal  lechery. 
When  they  are  grown,  having  but  little  in  'em. 
They  may  prove  haberdashers,  or  gross  grocers. 
Like  their  dear  dam  there !  Pr'ythee  be  dvil,  knight ; 
In  time  thou  may'st  read  to  Uiy  household. 
And  be  drunk  once  a-year :  This  would  shew  finely. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  wonder,  sweetheart,  you  will  offer  this ; 
You  do  not  understand  these  gentlemen. 
I  will  be  short  and  pithy ;  I  had  rather 


Cast  you  off,  by  the  way  of  charge.    These  are 

creatures. 
That  nothing  goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
But  com  and  water.     I  will  keep  these  fellows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  two  hens. 

Wid,  If  you  can  cast  it  so,  sir,  you've  my  liking : 
If  they  eat  less,  I  should  not  be  offended. 
But  how  these,  sir,  can  live  upon  so  little 
As  com  and  water,  I  am  unbelieving. 

Yo.  Lo,  Why,  pr'ythee,  sweetheart,  what's  your 
ale  ?  Is  not 
That  com  and  water,  my  sweet  widow  ? 

Wid.  Ay; 
But,  my  sweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  to  this, 
And  cloaths,  that  they  must  look  for  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  In  this  short  sentence  **  ale,"  is  all  in- 
cluded ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  cloth.    These  are  no  rav*niug 

footmen. 
No  fellows,  that  at  ordinaries  dare  eat 
Their  eighteen-pence  thrice  out  before  they  rise. 
And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play,  and  crack 
More  nuts  than  would  suffice  a  dozen  squirrels ; 
Bendes  the  din,  which  is  most  damnable : 
I  had  rather  rail,  and  be  confined  to  a  boat-maker, 
Than  live  among  such  rascals.    These  are  people 
Of  such  a  dean  discretion  in  their  diet. 
Of  such  a  moderate  sustenance,  that  they  sweat 
If  they  but  smell  hot  meat.     Porridge  is  poison ; 
They  hate  a  kitchen  as  they  hate  a  counter. 
And  shew  them  but  a  feather-bed,  they  swoon. 
Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  soldy ; 
Which  keeps  their  bodies  dear  and  soluble. 
Bread  is  a  binder,  aud  for  that  abolish'd, 
Even  in  their  ale,  whose  lost  room  fills  an  apple, 
Which  is  more  airy,  and  of  subtler  nature. 
The  rest  they  take  is  little,  and  that  little 
As  little  easy ;  for,  like  strict  men  of  order. 
They  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a  bench, 
Or  a  poor  stubborn  table ;  if  a  chimney 
Offer  itself,  with  some  few  broken  rushes, 
They  are  in  down.    When  they  are  uck,  that's 

drank. 
They  may  have  fresh  straw ;  else,  they  do  despise 
These  worldly  pamperings.    For  thdr  poor  apparel, 
'Tis  worn  out  to  the  diet ;  new  they  seek  none ; 
And  if  a  man  should  offer,  they  are  angry, 
Scarce  to  be  reconciled  again  with  him : 
You  &hall  not  hear  'em  ask  one  a  cast  doublet 
Once  in  a  year,  which  is  a  modesty 
Befitting  my  poor  friends :  You  see  their  wardrobe, 
Though  slender,  competent    For  shirts,  I  take  it. 
They  are  things  worn  out  of  their  remembrance. 
Lousy  they  wUl  be  when  they  list,  and  mangy, 
Which  shews  a  fine  variety ;  and  then,  to  cure  'em, 
A  tanner's  lime-pit, 'which  is  little  charge : 
Two  dogs,  and  these  too,  may  be  cured  for  three- 
pence. 
Wid,  You  have  half  persuaded  me ;  pray,  use 
your  pleasure: — 
And,  my  good  friends,  since  I  do  know  your  diet, 
I'll  take  an  order  meat  shall  not  offend  you  ; 
You  shall  have  ale. 

Capt,  We  ask  no  more ;  let  it  be  mighty,  lady. 
And,  if  we  perish,  then  our  own  sins  on  us. 
Yo.  Lo.  Come,  forward,  gentlemen ;  to  church, 
my  boys! 
When  we  have  done,  I'll  give  you' cheer  In  bowls. 

IBxeunt. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  L — RiHm  in  the  House  of  the  Elder 

LOVBLBSS. 

Enter  Eidmm,  hormhMm, 

£1.  Lo.  This  lenseleM  woman  rexes  me  to  the 
heart; 
She  will  not  from  my  memory  I  'Would  she  were 
A  man  for  one  two  hoars,  that  I  might  beat  her. 
If  I  had  been  nnhandsome,  old,  or  jealous, 
'T  had  been  an  even  lay  she  might  have  soom*d  me ; 
But  to  be  young,  and,  by  this  light  1  think, 
As  proper  as  the  proudest ;  made  as  clean. 
As  straight,  and  strong-backM ;  means  and  man- 
ners equal 
With  the  best  cloth-of-silrer  sir  i*  th'  kingdom — 
But  these  are  things,  at  some  time  of  the  moon, 
Below  the  cut  of  canvas.    Sure,  she  has 
Some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house,  some  hind, 
That  she  hath  seen  bear,  like  another  Milo, 
Quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back,  and  sing  with  *t ; 
Thresh  all  day,  and  i*  th'  erening,  in  his  stockings, 
Strike  up  a  hornpipe,  and  there  stink  two  hours, 
And  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  man.    These  are  they. 
These  steel-chin'd  rascals,  that  undo  us  all. 
'Would  I  had  been  a  carter,  or  a  coachman ; 
I  had  done  the  deed  ere  this  time,  i 

BnUr  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  without  would 
speak  with  you, 
£L  Lo,  Bid  him  come  in. 

Enter  WxLroan. 

9Vel,  By  your  leave,  sir, 

EL  Lo.  You  are  welcome.    What's  your  will, 

fFel,  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?  [sir  ? 

EL  Lo.  I  do  not  much  remember  you. 

WeL  You  must,  sir. 
I  am  that  gentleman  you  pleased  to  wrong 
In  your  disguise  ;  1  have  enquired  you  out. 

EL  Lo.  1  was  disguised  indeed,  sir,  if  I  wrong'd 
Pray  where  and  when  ?  [you. 

W'eL  In  such  a  lady's  house, 
I  need  not  name  her. 

EL  Lo,  I  do  remember  you : 
You  seem*d  to  be  a  suitor  to  that  lady. 

WeL  If  you  remember  this,  do  not  forget 
How  scurvily  you  used  me  :  That  was 
No  place  to  quarrel  in ;  pray  you,  think  of  it : 
If  you  be  honest,  you  dare  fight  with  me. 
Without  more  urging ;  else  I  must  provoke  you. 

EL  Lo.  Sir,  I  dare  fight,  but  never  for  a  woman ; 
I  will  not  have  her  in  my  cause ;  she's  mortal. 
And  so  is  not  my  anger.     If  you  have  brought 
A  nobler  subject  for  our  swords,  I  am  for  you ; 
In  this  I  would  be  loth  to  prick  my  finger. 
And  where  you  say  I  wrong'd  you,  'tis  so  far 
From  my  profession,  that,  amongst  my  fears, 
To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest.     Credit  me. 
We  have  been  both  abused,  not  by  ourselves 
(For  that  I  hold  a  spleen,  no  sin  of  malice. 
And  may,  with  man  enough,  be  left  forgotten) 
But  by  that  wilful,  scomfol  piece  of  hatredt 
That  much-forgetAil  lady :  For  whose  sake, 
If  we  should  leave  our  reason,  and  run  on 
Upon  our  sense,  like  rams,  the  little  world 
Of  good  men  would  laugh  at  us,  and  despise  us, 
Fixing  upon  our  desperate  memories 


The  never  worn-out  names  of  fools  and  fencers. 
Sir,  'tis  not  fear,  but  reason,  makes  me  tell  yon. 
In  this  I  had  rather  help  you,  sir,  than  hurt  you. 
And  you  shall  find  it,  though  you  throw  yourself 
Into  as  many  dangers  as  she  offers, 
Though  you  redeem  her  lost  name  every  day, 
And  find  her  out  new  honours  with  your  sword. 
You  shall  but  be  her  mirth,  as  I  have  been. 

WeL  1  ask  you  mercy,  sir ;  you  have  ta*en  my 
edge  off; 
Yet  I  would  fain  be  even  with  this  lady. 

EL  Lo.  In  which  I'll  be  your  helper.     We  are 
And  they  are  two ;  two  sisters,  rich  alike,      [two, 
Only  the  elder  has  the  prouder  dowry. 
In  troth,  I  pity  this  disgrace  in  you, 
Yet  of  mine  own  I  am  senseless  :  Do  but 
Follow  my  counsel,  and  I'll  pawn  my  spirit, 
We'll  over-reach  'em  yet.    The  means  is  this 

Enter  Benrant. 

Serv,  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  will   needy 
speak  with  you : 
I  cannot  keep  her  out ;  she's  enter'd,  sir. 
EL  Lo.  It  is  the  waiting-woman  :  Pray,  be  not 
seen. — 
Sirrah,  hold  her  in  discourse  awhile. — Hark  in 

your  ear.  [  fPhUperM.'} 
Go  and  dispatch  it  quickly.    When  I  come  in, 
I'll  tell  you  all  the  project 
IVeL  I  care  not  which  I  have. 
El,  Lo,  Away ;  'tis  done ;  she  must  not  see  you. 

Enter  AmojkXL, 

Now,  Lady  Guinever,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Abig.  Pray,  leave  tiiese  frumps,  sir,  and  receive 

EL  Lo.  From  whom,  good  Vanity  ?  [this  letter. 

Abig.  *Tis  from  my  lady,  sir  :  Alas,  good  soul, 
She  cries  and  takes  on  I 

EL  Lo.  Does  she  so,  good  soul  ? 
Would  she  not  have  a  caudle  ?  Does  she  send  you 
With  your  fine  oratory,  goody  TuUy, 
To  tie  me  to  belief  again  ?  Bring  out  the  cat-hounds ! 
I'll  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore ;  then  with  my 

tiller 
Bring  down  your  gibship ;  and  then  have  you  cased. 
And  bung  up  in  Sie  warren. 

Abig.  1  am  no  beast,  sir ;  Vould  you  knew  it. 

EL  Lo.  'Would  I  did,  for  I  am  yet  very  doubt- 
fuL    What  will  you  say  now  ? 

Abig.  Nothing,  not  I. 

EL  Lo.  Art  thou  a  woman,  and  say  nothing  ? 

Abig.  Unless  you'll  hear  me  with  more  mode- 
ration.    I  can  speak  wise  enough. 

EL  Lo.  And  loud  enough  ?  Will  your  lady  love 
me? 

Abig.  It  seems  so  by  her  letter,  and  her  lamen- 
tations ;  but  you  are  such  another  man  ! 

EL  Lo.  Not  such  another  as  I  was,  mumps ;  nor 
will  not  be.  Til  read  her  fine  epistle,  iheada,} 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Is  not  thy  mistress  mad  ? 

Abig.  For  you  she  will  be ;  'tis  a  shame  you 
should  use  a  poor  gentlewoman  so  untowardly : 
She  loves  the  ground  you  tread  on  ;  and  you,  hard 
heart,  because  she  jested  with  you,  mean  to  kill 
her.     'Tis  a  fine  conquest,  as  they  say.        IWeepe. 

EL  Lo.  Hast  thou  so  much  moisture  in  thy 
whit-leather  hide  yet,  that  thou  canst  cry  ?  I  would 
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have  sworn  thou  badst  been  touchwood  five  yean 
rince.  Nay,  let  it  rain  ;  thy  fiice  chops  for  a 
shower,  like  a  dry  dunghill. 

Abig,  1*11  not  endure  this  ribaldry.  Farewell, 
i*  th*  devil's  name  1  If  my  lady  die,  1*11  be  sworn 
before  a  jury,  thou  art  the  cause  ou't. 

El.  Lo.  Do,  maukin,  do.  Deliver  to  your  lady 
from  me  this :  I  mean  to  see  her,  if  I  have  no 
other  business  ;  which  before  I  will  want,  to  come 
to  her,  I  mean  to  go  seek  bird's  nests.  Yet  I  may 
come,  too: 
But  if  I  come, 

From  this  door  till  I  see  heri  will  I  think 
How  to  ran  vilely  at  her ;  how  to  vex  her. 
And  make  her  cry  so  much,  that  the  physician. 
If  she  fall  sick  upon  it,  shall  want  urine 
To  find  the  cause  by,  and  she  remediless 
Die  in  her  heresy.     Farewell,  old  adage  ! 
1  hope  to  see  the  boys  make  potguns  of  thee. 

Ahig.  Thou'rt  a  vile  man.     God  bless  my  issue 
from  thee ! 

Bl,  Lo,  Thou  hast  bnt  one,  and  that's  in  thy 

left  crupper, 

That  makes  thee  hobble  so.    You  must  be  ground 

I'  th'  breech  like  a  top ;  you'll  ne'er  spin  wdl  else. 

Farewell,  ^^ock !  IBxeunL 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Lady's  Houee. 

BnUr  Last,  oIom. 

Latfy.  Is  it  not  strange  that  every  woman's  will 
Should  track  ont  new  ways  to  disturb  herself? 
If  I  should  call  my  reason  to  account, 
It  cannot  answer  why  I  keep  myself 
From  mine  own  wish,  and  stop  the  man  I  love 
From  his ;  and  every  hour  repent  again, 
Yet  still  go  on.    I  know  'tis  like  a  man 
That  wants  his  natural  sleep,  and,  growing  dull, 
Would  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  Ms  life 
For  two  hours  rest ;  yet,  through  his  frowardness, 
Will  rather  chnse  to  watch  another  man. 
Drowsy  as  he,  than  take  his  own  repose. 
All  this  I  know ;  yet  a  strange  peevishness 
And  anger,  not  to  have  the  power  to  do 
Things  unexpected,  carries  me  away 
To  mine  own  ruin  1  I  had  rather  die. 
Sometimes,  than  not  disgrace,  in  public,  him 
Whom  people  think  I  love,  and  do't  wiUi  oaths. 
And  am  in  earnest  then.     Oh,  what  are  we  ? 
Men,  you  must  answer  this,  that  dare  obey 
Such  things  as  we  command. — How  now  ?   what 
news? 

Enter  Abioaiu 

Abig,  'Faith,  madam,  none  worth  hearing. 

Ladg.  Is  he  not  come  ? 

Abig.  No,  truly. 

Ladg,  Nor  has  he  writ  ? 

Abig.  Neither.  I  pray  God  you  have  not  un- 
done yourself. 

Ladg.  Why,  bnt  what  says  he  ? 

Abig.  *Fkith,  he  talks  strangely. 

Ladg.  How  strangely  ? 

Abig.  First,  at  your  letter  he  laugh'd  extremely. 

Ladg.  What,  in  contempt  ? 

Abig.  He  laugh'd  monstrous  loud,  as  he  would 
die ;  and  when  yon  wrote  it,  I  think,  you  were  in 
no  such  merrv  mood,  to  provoke  him  that  way  : 
And  having  done,  he  cried,  ^  Alas  for  her  T*  and 
violently  laugh'd  again. 


Ladg.  Did  he? 

Abig.  Yes ;  till  I  was  angry. 

Ladg.  Angry,  why  ? 
Why  wert  thou  angry  ?  He  did  do  but  well ; 
I  did  deserve  it ;  he  had  been  a  fool, 
An  unfit  man  for  any  one  to  love, 
Had  he  not  laugh'd  thus  at  me.   You  were  angry! 
That  shew'd  your  folly ;  I  shall  love  him  more 
For  that,  than  all  that  e'er  he  did  before. 
But  said  he  nothing  else  ? 

Abig.  Many  uncertain  things.  He  said,  though 
you  had  mock'd  him,  because  you  were  a  woman, 
he  could  wish  to  do  you  so  much  favour  as  to  see 
you:  Yet,  he  said,  he  knew  you  rash,  and  was 
loth  to  offend  you  with  the  sight  of  one  whom 
now  he  was  bound  not  to  leave. 

Ladg.  What  one  was  that  ? 

Abig.  1  know  not,  but  truly  I  do  fear  there  is  a 
making  up  there ;  for  I  heard  the  servants,  as  I 
past  by  some,  whisper  such  a  thing:  And  as  I 
came  back  through  the  hall,  there  were  two  or 
three  clerks  writing  great  conveyances  in  haste, 
which,  they  said,  were  for  their  mistress's  join- 
ture. 

Ladg.  'TIs  very  like,  and  fit  it  should  be  so ; 
For  he  does  thinl^  and  reasonably  think. 
That  I  should  keep  him,  with  my  idle  tricks, 
For  ever  ere  he  be  married. 

Abig.  At  last,  he  said  it  should  go  hard  but  he 
would  see  you,  for  your  satisfaction. 

Ladg.  All  we,  that  are  call'd  women,  know  as 
As  men,  it  were  a  far  more  noble  thing  [well 

To  grace  where  we  are  graced,  and  give  respect 
There,  where  we  are  respected :  yet  we  practise 
A  wilder  course,  and  never  bend  our  eyes 
On  men  with  pleasure,  till  they  find  the  way 
To  give  us  a  neglect ;  then  we,  too  late, 
Perceive  the  loss  of  what  we  might  have  had, 
And  dote  to  death. 

BnUr  Martha. 

Mar.    Sister,  yonder' s  your  servant,  with  a 

Ladg.  Where  ?  [gentlewoman  with  him. 

Mar.  Close  at  the  door. 

Ladg.  Alas,  I  am  undone!  I  fear  he  is  betroth'd. 
What  kind  of  woman  is  she  ? 

Mar.  A  most  ill-favoured  one,  with  her  mask  on; 
And  how  her  face  should  mend  the  rest,  I  know 
not 

Latfy.  But  yet  her  mind  was  of  a  milder  stuff 
Than  mine  was. 

Enter  Bldsk    Lovslms,  and  Wblforo    in  WamanU 

apparel. 
-Now  I  see  him,   if  my  heart 


Swell  not  again— (away,  thou  woman's  pride  !)— 
So  that  I  cannot  speak  a  gentle  word  to  him. 
Let  me  not  live. 

El.  Lo.  By  your  leave  here. 

Ladg.  How  now  I  what  new  trick  invites  yon 
Have  yon  a  fine  device  again  ?  [hither  ? 

El.  Lo.  'Faith,  this  is  the  finest  device  I  have 
now. — How  dost  thou,  sweetheart  ? 

Wei.  Why,  very  well,  so  long  as  I  may  please 
you,  my  dear  lover.  I  nor  can,  nor  wiU  be  ill 
when  you  are  well,  well  when  you  are  ilL 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  thy  sweet  temper  1    What  would  I 
have  given. 
That  lady  had  been  like  thee !  See'st  thou  her  ? 
That  face,  my  love,  join'd  with  thy  humble  mind, 
Had  made  a  wench  indeed !  \  2 
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Wei,  Alu,  my  love, 
What  God  hath  done  I  dare  not  think  to  mend ! 
I  use  no  paint,  nor  any  drugs  of  art ; 
My  hands  and  face  will  shew  it 

Ladp.  Why,  what  thing  have  yon  brought  to 
Do  yoa  take  money  for  it  ?  [shew  ns  there ; 

El.  Lo,  A  godlike  thiog, 
Not  to  be  bought  for  money ;  'tis  my  mistress, 
In  whom  ihere  is  no  passion,  nor  no  scorn  ; 
What  1  will  is  for  law.    Pray  you,  salute  her. 

Lady.  Salute  her?  by  this  good  light,  I  would 
For  half  my  wealth.  [not  kiss  her 

EL  Lo.  Why,  why,  pray  you  ? 
You  shall  see  me  do't  afore  yon :  Look  you. 

iKistcM  WxLFoan. 

Lady.  Now  fie  upon  thee  i  a  beast  would  not 
have  don*t— 
I  would  not  kiss  thee  of  a  month,  to  gain 
A  kingdom. 

El.  Lo.  Marry,  you  shall  not  be  troubled. 

Lady.  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a  Meg  as  this  ? 
Sure  thou  art  mad. 

El.  Lo.  I  was  mad  once,  when  I  loved  pictures ; 
For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else  but  pictures  ? 
In  that  tawny  hide  there  lies  an  endl«H  mass 
Of  virtues,  when  all  your  red  and  white  ones 
want  it 

Lady.  And  this  is  she  you  are  to  marry,  is*t  not? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  indeed,  is*t 

Ltuiy.  God  give  you  joy  1 

El.Lo.  Amen. 

Wei.  I  thank  you,  as  unknown,  for  your  good 
The  like  to  you,  whenever  yon  shall  wed.      [wish. 

El.Lo.  Oh,  gentle  spirit! 

Lady.  You  thank  me  ?  I  pray. 
Keep  your  breath  nearer  3rou ;  I  do  not  like  it. 

Wei.  I  would  not  willingly  offend  at  all ; 
Much  less  a  lady  of  your  worthy  parts. 

El.  Lo.  Sweet,  sweet  I 

Lady.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  can  by  nature 
Be  thus,  thus  ugly:  Sure,  she's  some  common 
Deformed  with  exercise  of  sin.  [strumpet, 

Wei.  [Kneeling.]  Oh,  sir, 
Believe  not  this;  for  Heaven  so  comfort  me. 
As  I  am  free  from  foul  pollution 
With  any  man ;  my  honour  ta'en  away, 
I  am  no  woman. 

El.  Lo.  Arise,  my  dearest  soul ; 
1  do  not  credit  it    Alas,  I  fear 
Her  tender  heart  will  break  with  this  reproach ! — 
Fie,  that  you  know  no  more  civility 
To  a  weak  virgin  !— 'Tis  no  matter,  sweet ; 
Let  her  say  what  she  will,  thou  art  not  worse 
To  me,  and  therefore  not  at  all ;  be  careless. 

Wei.  For  all  things  else  1  would ;  but  for  mine 
Methinks [honour, 

El.  Lo.  Alas,  thine  honour  is  not  stain'd. — 
Is  this  the  business  that  you  sent  for  me 
About?' 

■Mar.  'Faith,  sister,  you  are  much  to  blame, 
To  use  a  woman,  whatsoe'er  she  be, 
Thus.    I'll  salute  her : — You  are  welcome  hither. 

Wei.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

El.  Lo.  Mild  stUl  as  the  dove. 
For  all  these  injuries.     Come,  shall  we  go  ? 
I  love  thee  not  so  ill  to  keep  thee  here, 
A  jesting-stock. — Adieu,  to  the  world's  end  I 

Ltuiy.  Why,  whither  now  P 

El.  Lo.  Nav,  you  shall  never  know. 
Because  you  shall  not  find  me. 


Lady.  I  pray,  let  me  speak  with  yon. 

El.  Lo.  'Tis  very  well. — Come. 

Lady.  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  ynn. 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  for  another  mock. 

Lady.  By  Heav*n  I  have  no  mocks.     Good  sir, 
a  word. 

El.  Lo.  Though  you  deserve  not  so  much  at  my 
hands,  yet.  if  you  be  in  such  earnest,  TU  speak  a 
word  with  you :  but,  I  beseech  you,  be  brief  ;  for, 
in  good  faith,  there^s  a  parson  and  a  licence  stay 
for  as  i'  th'  church  all  this  while ;  and,  you  know, 
*tis  night 

Lady.  Sir,   give    me   hearing   patiently,    and 
whatsoe'er 
I've  heretofore  spoke  jestingly,  forget : 
For,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  any  where. 
What  I  shall  utter  now  is  from  my  heart, 
And  as  I  mean. 

El.  Lo.  Well,  well,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady.  Was  not  I  once  your  mistress,  and  you 
my  servant  ? 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  'tis  about  the  old  matter.      iOoing, 

Lady.  Nay,  good  sir,  stay  me  out :  I  would  but 
hear  you  excuse  yourself,  why  yon  should  take  this 
woman,  and  leave  me. 

El.  Lo.  Pr'ythee,  why  not  ?  deserves  she  not  as 
much  as  you  ? 

Lady.  I  think  not,  if  you  will  look  with  an 
indifferency  upon  ns  both. 

El.  Lo.  Upon  your  faces,  'tis  true :  But  if  judi- 
cially we  shall  cast  our  eyes  upon  your  minds,  you 
are  a  thousand  women  off  her  in  worth.  She 
cannot  swoon  in  jest,  nor  set  her  lover  tasks,  to 
shew  her  peevishness  and  his  affection ;  nor  cross 
what  he  says,  though  it  be  canonical.  She's  a 
good  plain  wench,  that  will  do  as  I  will  have  her, 
and  bring  me  lusty  boys,  to  throw  the  sledge,  and 
lift  at  pigs  of  lead.  And,  for  a  wife,  she's  far  be- 
yond you :  What  can  you  do  in  a  household  to 
provide  for  your  issue,  but  lie  in  bed  and  get  'em? 
Your  business  is  to  dress  you,  and  at  idle  hours 
to  eat,  when  she  can  do  a  thousand  profitable  things : 
She  can  do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows 
how  puUen  should  be  cramm'd ;  she  cuts  cambric 
at  a  thread,  weaves  bone-lace,  and  quilts  balls. 
And  what  are  you  good  for  ? 

Lady.  Admit  it  true,  that  she  were  far  beyond 
me  in  all  respects,  does  that  give  you  a  licence  to 
forswear  yourself  ? 

El.  Lo.  Forswear  myself!  how? 

Lady.  Perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  innumerable 
oaths  you  have  utter'd,  in  disclaiming  all  for  wives 
but  me  ?  I'll  not  remember  you.  God  give  you 
joy! 

El.  Lo.  Nay,  but  conceive  me ;  the  intent  of 
oaths  is  ever  understood.  Admit  I  should  pro- 
test to  such  a  friend,  to  see  htm  at  his  lodgings 
to-morrow,  divines  would  never  hold  me  |>eijur  d 
if  I  were  struck  blind,  or  he  hid  him  where  my 
diligent  search  could  not  find  him  j  'SO  there  were 
no  cross  act  of  mine  own  in't.  Can  it  be  imagin'd 
I  mean  to  force  you  to  marriage,  and  to  have  you 
whether  you  will  or  no  ? 

Lady.  Alas,  you  need  not:  I  make  already 
tender  of  myself,  and  then  you  are  forsworn. 

EL  Lo.  Some  sin,  I  see,  indeed,  must  necessa^ 
rily  fall  upon  me ;  as  whosoever  deaU  with  women 
shall  never  utterly  avoid  it  Yet  I  would  choose 
the  least  ill,  which  is  to  forsake  you,  that  have 
done  me  all  the  abuses  of  a  malignant  woman. 
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contemn M  my  service,  and  would  have  held  me 
prating  about  marriage,  till  I'd  been  past  getting 
of  children,  rather  than  her,  that  hath  forsook  her 
family,  and  put  her  tender  body  in  my  hand,  upon 
my  word. 

Lady.  Which  of  us  swore  you  first  to  ? 

EL  Lo,  Why,  to  you. 

Lady,  Which  oath  is  to  be  kept  then  ? 

EU  Lo.  I  pr'ythee  do  not  ui^  my  sins  unto  me. 
Without  I  could  amend  'em. 

Lady.  Why,  you  may. 
By  wedding  me. 

El.  Lo.  How  will  that  satisfy 
My  word  to  her  ? 

Litdy.  It  is  not  to  be  kept, 
And  needs  no  satisfaction :  'tis  an  error. 
Fit  for  repentance  only. 

El.  Lo.  ShaU  I  Uve 
To  wrong  that  tender-hearted  virgin  so  ? 
It  may  not  be. 

Lady.  Why  may  it  not  be  ? 

El.  Lo.  I  swear  I  had  rather  marry  thee  than 
But  yet  mine  honesty [her ; 

Lady.  What  honesty  ? 
*Tis  more   preserved  this  way.     Come,  by  this 
Servant,  thou  shalt !    TU  kiss  thee  on't.       [light, 

£1.  Lo.  This  kiss. 
Indeed,  is  sweet :  Pray  Grod,  no  sin  lie  under  it ! 

Lady.  There  is  no  sin  at  all ;  try  but  another. 

Wei.  Oh,  my  heart ! 

Mar.  Help,  sister ;  this  lady  swoons  I 

El.  Lo.  How  do  you  ? 

Wei.  Why,  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 

El.  Lo.  Since  a  quiet  mind  lives  not  in  any 
woman,  I  shall  do  a  most  ungodly  thing.  Hear 
me  one  word  more,  which,  by  all  my  hopes,  I  will 
not  alter.  I  did  make  an  oath,  when  you  delay'd 
me  so,  that  this  very  night  I  would  be  married : 
Now  if  you  will  go  without  delay,  suddenly,  as  late 
as  it  is,  with  your  own  minister,  to  your  own  chapel, 
I'll  wed  you,  and  to  bed. 

Lady.  A  match,  dear  servant. 

EL  Lo.  For  if  you  should  forsake  me  now,  I 
care  not: 
She  would  not  though,  for  all  her  injuries ; 
Such  is  her  spirit.    If  I  be  not  ashamed 
To  kiss  her  now  I  part,  may  I  not  live ! 

Wei.  I  see  you  go,  as  slUy  as  you  think 
To  steal  away ;  yet  I  will  pray  for  you : 
All  blessings  of  the  world  light  on  you  two. 
That  you  may  live  to  be  an  aged  pair ! 
All  curses  on  me,  if  I  do  not  speak 
What  I  do  wish,  indeed  I 

El.  Lo.  If  I  can  speak 
To  purpose  to  her,  I  m  a  viUain. 

Lady,  Servant,  away  1  [man? 

Mar.    Sister,  will  you  marry  that  inconstant 
Think  you  he  will  not  cast  you  off  to-morrow  } 
To  wrong  a  lady  thus !  Look'd  she  like  dirt, 
'Twas  l»8ely  done.  May  you  ne'er  prosper  vrith 

WeL  Now  God  forbid  I  [him  i 

Alas  1  I  was  unworthy ;  so  I  told  him. 

Mar  That  was  your  modesty :  Too  good  for 
I  would  not  see  your  wedding  for  a  world,  [him  ! — 

Lady.  Choose,  choose ! — Come,  Younglove. 

\ExeufU  Laoy,  Et.  Lovx.  and  Amo. 

Mar*  Dry  up  your  tears^  forsooth ;  you  shall 
not  think 
We  are  all  uncivil,  all  such  beasts  as  these. 
'Would  I  knew  how  to  give  you  a  revenge  I 


Wei.  So  would  Aot  I :  No,  let  me  suffer  truly  : 
That  I  desire. 

Mar.  Pray  walk  in  with  me ; 
'Tis  very  late,  and  you  shall  stay  all  night : 
Your  bed  shall  be  no  worse  than  mine.  I  wish 
I  could  but  do  you  right. 

WeL  My  humble  thanks : 
God  grant  I  may  but  live  to  quit  your  love ! 

IRxtutU. 


SCENE  III.— rAff^OtMtfO/ZAtf  ElDBB  LOYELESS. 

Enter  Young  Lovix.ae  and  Savil, 

Yo.  Lo.  Did  your  master  send  for  me,  Savil  ? 

Sav.  Yes,  he  did  send  for  your  worship,  sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Do  you  know  the  business  ? 

Sav.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  nothing ; 
Nor  am  employ'd  beyond  my  hours  of  eating. 
My  dancing  days  are  done,  sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  What  art  thou  now,  then  1 

Sav.  If  you  consider  me  in  little,  I  am,  with 
your  worship's  reverence,  sir,  a  rascal :  One  fhat, 
upon  the  next  anger  of  your  brother,  must  raise  s 
sconce  by  the  highway,  and  sell  switdies.  My  wife 
is  learning  now,  sir,  to  weave  inkle. 

Yo.  Lo.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with  thy 
children,  Savil? 

Sav.  My  eldest  boy  is  half  a  rogue  already : 
He  was  bom  bursten ;  and,  your  worship  knows, 
That  is  a  pretty  step  to  men's  compassions. 
My  youngest  boy  I  purpose,  sir,  to  bind 
For  ten  years  to  a  gsoler,  to  draw  under  him. 
That  he  may  shew  us  mercy  in  his  function. 

Yo.  Lo.  Your  family  is  quarter'd  with  discretion* 
You  are  resolved  to  cant,  then  ?  Where,  Savil, 
Shall  your  scene  lie  ? 

Sav.  Beggars  must  be  no  choosers : 
In  every  place,  I  take  it,  but  the  stocks.- 

Yo.  Lo.  This  is  your  drinking  and  your  whor- 
ing, Savil : 
1  told  you  of  it ;  but  your  heart  was  harden'd. 

Sav.  'Tis  true,  you  were  the  first  that  told  me 
I  do  remember  yet  in  tears,  you  told  me,  [of  it : 
You  would  have  whores ;  and  in  that  passion,  sir, 
You  broke  out  thus :  **  Thou  miserable  man. 
Repent,  and  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a  hogs- 
'Tis  noon  ere  we  be  drunk  now,  and  the  time  [head : 
Can  tarry  for  no  man." 

Yo.  Lo.  You're  grown  a  bitter  gentleman.  I  see, 
Misery  can  clear  your  head  better  than  mustard. 
I'll  be  a  suitor  for  your  keys  again,  sir. 

Sav.  Will  you  but  bt  so  gracious  to  me,  sir  ? 
I  shall  be  bound 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall,  sir. 
To  your  bunch  again  ;  or  I'U  miss  foully. 

Enter  MoREOurT. 

Mor.  Save  you,  gentleman,  save  yon  1 

Yo.  Lo.  Now,  polecat,  what  young  rabbit's  nest 
have  you  to  draw  ? 

Mor.  Come,  pr*ythee,  be  familiar,  knight. 

Yo.  Lo.  Away,  fox !  I'll  send  for  terriers  for  you. 

JIfor.  Thou  art  wide  yet :  I'll  keep  thee  com- 
pany. 

Yo,  Lo.  I  am  about  some  business.  Indentures  ! 
If  you  follow  me,  I'll  beat  you ;  take  heed !  As  I 
live,  I'll  cancel  your  coxcomb. 

il^or.  Thou  art  cozen'd  now ;  I  am  no  usurer. 
What  poor  fellow's  this  ? 

Sav.  I  am  poor  indeed,  sir. 
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jifor.  GWe  him  money,  knight. 

Yo.  Lo.  Do  yon  begin  the  offering. 

Mor.  There, poor  fellow;  here's  in  angel  for 
thee. 

Vo»  Le.  Art  thou  in  earnest,  Moreeraft  ? 

Mor.  Yes,  faith,  knight.  Pll  foUow  thy  ex- 
ample :  Thon  hadst  land  and  thousands,  thon 
spent*8t,  and  ilangst  away,  and  yet  it  flows  in 
doable.  I  purchased,  wrung,  and  wire-draw'd  for 
my  wealth,  lost,  and  was  cozen'd :  For  which  I 
make  a  tow,  to  try  all  ways  above  ground,  but  I'll 
find  a  constant  means  to  riches  without  curses. 

Vo.  Lo.  I  am  glad  of  your  conyersion,  Master 
Moreeraft :  You're  in  a  fidr  course  ;  pray  pursue 
it  stiU. 

Mor.  Come,  we  are  all  gallants  now ;  I'll  keep 
thee  company. — Here,  honest  fellow,  for  thu 
gentleman  8  sake,  there's  two  angels  more  for  thee. 

Sav.  God  quit  you,  sir,  and  keep  you  long  in 
this  mind ! 

Vo.  Lo.  Wilt  thou  persevere  ? 

Mor.  'Till  I  have  a  penny.  I  have  brave  dothea 
a-making,  and  two  horses :  Canst  thou  not  help 
me  to  a  match,  knight  ?  I'll  lay  a  thousand  pound 
upon  my  Crop-ear. 

Yo,  Lo.  'Foot,  this  is  stranger  than  an  Afric 
monster  1  There  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the  Cleve 
wars  while  this  lasts.  Come,  I'll  put  thee  into 
blood. 

Sav.  'Would  all  his  damn*d  tribe  were  as  ten- 
der-hearted !  I  beseech  you  let  this  gentleman  join 
with  you  in  the  recovery  of  my  keys  ;  I  like  his 
good  beginning,  sir  |  the  whilst,  I'll  pray  for  both 
your  worships. 

Yo.  Lo.  He  shall,  sir. 

Mor.  Shall  we  go,  noble  knight  ?  I  would  fain 
be  acquainted. 

Yo.  Lo.  I'll  be  your  servant,  sir.  iSxeunt 


SCENE  lY.— ^  Room  in  the  Route  qf  the  Lahy, 
Enter  Eldcr  Lotbums  and  Ladt. 

El.  Lo.  'Faith,  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  caught 
you  now, 
Maugre  your  subtilties,  and  fine  devices. 
Be  coy  again  now. 

Ladff.  Pr'ythee,  sweetheart,  tell  true. 

Ei.  Lo.  By  this  light. 
By  all  the  pleasures  I  have  had  this  night, 
By  your  lost  maiden-head,  you  are  cozen'd  merely ; 
I  have  cast  beyond  your  wit :  That  gentlewoman 
Is  your  retainer,  Welford. 

Lady.  It  cannot  be  so. 

El,  Lo.  Your  sister  has  found  it  so,  or  I  mistake. 
Mark  how  she  blushes  when  you  see  her  next 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  not  travel  now.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady.  Pr'ythee,  sweetheart, 
Be  quiet ;  thou  hast  angered  me  at  heart 

El.  Lo.  m  please  you  soon  again. 

Lady.  Welford? 

EL  Lo.  Ay,  Welford.  He's  a  young  handsome 
fellow ;  well-bred,  and  landed  :  Your  sister  can  in- 
struct you  in  his  good  parts  better  than  1,  by  this 
time. 

Liuiy.  Ud*s  foot,  am  I  fetch'd  over  thus  ? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  i'faith  ;  and  over  shall  be  fetch'd 
again,  never  fear  it 

Lady,  I  roust  be  patient,  though  it  torture  me ! 
You  have  got  the  sun,  sir. 


El.  Lo.  And  the  moon  too ;  in  which  111  be  the 
man. 

Lady.  But  had  I  known  this,  had  I  but  sur- 
mised it,  you  should  have  hunted  three  trains  more, 
before  you  had  come  to  the  course ;  you  should 
have  hank'd  o'  the  bridle,  sir,  i'faith. 

El.  Lo.  I  knew  it,  and  mined  with  you,  and  so 
blew  you  up. — Now  you  may  see  the  gentle- 
woman:  Stand  close.  IThey  retire. 

Enter  Wslvou)  in  hie  own  Apparel,  and  Maktiia. 

Mar.  For  God's  sake,  sir,  be  private  in  this 
business ; 
You  have  undone  me  else.  Oh,  God,  what  have  I 
done  ? 

fVel.  No  harm,  I  warrant  thee. 

Moor.  How  shall  I  look  upon  my  friends  again .' 
With  whatfue? 

fVeL  Why,  e'en  with  that;  'tis  a  good  one,  thou 
canst  not  find  a  better.  Look  upon  all  the  faces 
thou  shalt  see  there,  and  you  shall  find  'em  smooth 
still,  fair  still,  sweet  still,  and,  to  your  thinking, 
honest;  those  have  done  as  much  as  you  have 
yet,  or  dare  do,  mistress ;  and  yet  they  keep  no 
stir. 

Mar.  Good  sir,  go  in,  and  put  your  woman's 
clothes  on : 
If  you  be  seen  thus.  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Wei.  Ill  watch  you  for  that,  mistress :  I  am  no 
fool.  Here  will  I  tarry  till  the  house  be  up,  and 
witness  with  me. 

Mar.  Good  dear  friend,  go  in ! 

Wei.  To  bed  again,  if  you  please,  else  I  am  fix'd 
here  till  there  be  notice  taken  what  I  am,  and 
what  I  have  done.  If  you  could  juggle  me  into 
my  womanhood  again,  and  so  cog  me  out  of  your 
company,  all  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again 
an  asinego,  as  your  sister  left  me.  No ;  111  have 
it  known  and  publish'd :  Then,  if  youll  be  a  whore, 
forsake  me,  and  be  shamed  t  and,  when  you  can 
hold  out  no  longer,  marry  some  cast  Cleve  captain, 
and  sell  bottle-ale. 

Mar.  I  dare  not  stay,  sir ;  use  me  modestly : 
I  am  your  wife. 

Wei  Go  in ;  Til  make  up  alL 

El.  Lo.  I'll  be  a  witness  of  yxox  naked-truth, 
sir.  This  is  the  gentlewoman ;  pr'ythee,  look  upon 
him  :  This  is  he  that  made  me  break  mv  faith, 
sweet ;  but  thank  your  sister,  she  hath  solder'd  it 

Lady.  What  a  dull  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  see 
this  wencher  from  a  wench  !  Twenty  to  one,  if  I 
had  been  but  tender,  like  my  sister,  he  had  served 
me  such  a  slippery  trick  too. 

Wei.  Tweuty  to  one  I  had. 

El.  Lo.  I  would  have  watch'd  you,  sir,  by  your 
good  patience,  for  ferreting  in  my  ground. 

Ittidy.  You  have  been  with  my  sister  ? 

Wei  Yes ;  to  bring 

El  Lo.  An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means. 

Lady.  There  is  no  chafing  now. 

Wei.  1  have  had  my  part  on't:  I  have  been 
chaft  this  three  hours,  that's  the  least ;  I  am  rea- 
sonable cool  now. 

Lady.  Cannot  you  fiuv  well,  but  you  must  cry 
roast  meat  ? 

Wei  He  that  figures  well,  and  will  not  bless  the 
founders,  is  either  surfeited,  or  ill  taught,  lady. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  have  found  so  sweet  a  diet, 
I  can  commend  it,  though  I  cannot  spare  it. 

El  Lo.  How  tike  you  thU  dish,  Welford  ?    I 
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made  a  snpper  on't,  and  fed  so  heartily,  I  coald 
not  sleep. 

Latfy.  By  this  light,  had  I  bat  scented  out  your 
train,  you  had  slept  with  a  bare  pillow  in  your  arms, 
and  kiss'd  that,  or  else  the  bed-post,  for  any  wife 
you  had  got  this  twelvemonth  yet.  I  would  have 
vex'd  you  more  than  a  tired  post-horse,  and  been 
longer  bearing  than  ever  after  ^game  at  Irish  was. 
Lord,  that  I  were  unmarried  again  I 

£L  Lo.  Lady,  I  would  not  undertake  you,  were 
you  again  a  haggard,  for  the  best  cast  of  ladies  i' 
th*  kingdom:  You  were  ever  tickle-footed,  and 
would  not  truss  round. 

WeL  Is  she  fast? 

El.  Lo.  She  was  all^iight  lock*d  here,  boy. 

Wei,  Then  you  inay  lure  her,  without  fear  of 
losing:  Take  off  her  creyance — You  have  a  deli- 
cate gentlewoman  to  your  sister:  Lord,  what  a 
pretty  fixry  she  was  in,  when  she  perceived  I  was  a 
man  I  But,  I  thank  God,  I  satisfied  her  scruple, 
without  the  parson  o'  th'  town. 

El.  Lo,  What  did  ye  ? 

WeL  Madam,  can  you  tell  what  we  did  ? 

El.  Lo.  She  has  a  shrewd  guess  at  it ;  I  see  it 
by  her 

Lady.  Well,  you  may  mock  us :  But,  my  large 
gentlewoman,  my  Mary  Ambr^e,  had  I  but  seen 
into  you,  you  should  have  had  another  bed-feUow, 
fitter  a  great  deal  for  your  itch. 

Wei.  I  thank  you,  lady ;  methought  it  was  well. 
You  are  so  curious. 

BnUr  YouNO  Lovautas.  ki$  Lady,  MoaacaArr,  Bavil,  and 

Senrlng-men. 

£1.  Lo,  Get  on  your  doublet ;  here  comes  my 
brother. 

Vo.  Lo,  Good-morrow,  brother ;  and  all  good  to 
your  lady  1 

Mor,  God  save  you,  and  good  morrow  to  you  aU. 

EL  Lo,  Good  morrow. — Here's  a  poor  brother 
of  yours. 

Lady,  Fie,  how  this  shames  me  I 

Mor,  Pr'ythee,  good  fellow,  help  me  to  a  cup 
of  beer. 

Serv,  I  will,  sir.  lExU. 

Vo.  Lo,  Brother,  what  make  you  here?  Will 
thu  lady  do  ?    Will  she  ?     Is  she  not  nettled  still? 

EL  Lo,  No,  I  have  cured  her. — Master  Wel- 
ford,  pray  know  this  gentleman ;  he's  my  brother. 

Wei.  Sir,  I  shall  long  to  love  him. 

Vo.  Lo.  I  shall  not  be  your  debtor,  sir. — ^But 
how  is't  with  you  ? 

El.  Lo,  As  well  as  may  be,  man :  I  am  married. 
Your  new  acquaintance  hath  her  sister ;  and  all's 
well. 

Vo.  Lo.  1  am  glad  on't — Now,  my  pretty  Udy 
sister,  how  do  you  find  my  brother  ? 

Lady,  Almost  as  wild  as  you  are. 

Vo.  Lo.  He'll  make  the  better  husband:  You 
have  tried  him  ? 

Lady.  Against  my  will,  sir. 

Vo.  Lo.  He'll  make  your  will  amends  soon,  do 
not  doubt  it  But  sir,  I  must  entreat  you  to  be 
better  known  to  this  converted  Jew  here. 

J{e-€nCer  Servant 

Serv.  Heoe's  beer  for  you,  sir. 

Mor.  And  here's  for  you  an  angeL  Pray  buy 
no  land ;  'twill  never  prosper,  sir. 

ELLo,  How*sthis? 

Vo.  Lo.  Bless  you,  and  then  I'll  tell.  He*s 
tnm*d  gallant 


EL  Lo,  Gallant  ? 

Vo.  Lo.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  call'd  Cutting 
Morecraft.  The  reason  111  inform  you  at  more 
leisure. 

WeL  Oh,  good  sir,  let  me  know  him  presently. 

Vo.  Lo.  You  shall  hug  one  another. 

Mor,  Sir,  I  must  keep  you  company. 

El.  Lo.  And  reason. 

Vo.  Lo.  Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about ;  I  must 
present  another. 

Mor.  As  many  as  you  will,  sir ;  I  am  for  *em. 

WeL  Sir,  I  shall  do  you  service. 

Mor.  I  shall  look  for't,  in  good  faith,  sir. 

EL  Lo,  Pr'ythee,  good  sweetheart,  kiss  him. 

Lady.  Who  ?  that  fellow  ? 

Sav.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  remember  me  ? 
My  keys,  good  sir  I 

Vo.  Lo.  m  do  it  presently. 

El.  Lo.  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  him  for  our  sport 
sake. 

Lady.  Let  him  come  on  then;  and,  do  you 
hear,  do  not  instruct  me  in  these  tricks,  for  you 
may  repent  it 

£1.  Lo.  That  at  my  periL — ^Lusty  master  More- 
craft, here  is  a  Udy  would  salute  you. 

Mor.  She  shall  not  lose  her  longing,  sir.  What 
is  she  ? 

EL  Lo.  My  wife,  sir. 

Mor,  She  must  be,  then,  my  mistress. 

IKUtether, 

Lady,  Must  I,  sir  ? 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  yes,  you  must 

JIf  or.  And  you  must  take  this  ring,  a  poor  pawn 
of  some  fifty  pound. 

El.  Lo.  Take  it,  by  any  means ;  'tis  lawful  prize. 

Lady.  Sir,  1  shall  call  yon  servant 

JIf  or.  I  shall  be  proud  on't. — ^What  fellow's  that? 

Vo.  Lo.  My  lady's  coachman. 

Mor.  There's  something,  my  friend,  for  you  to 
buy  whips ;  and  for  you,  sir ;  and  you,  sir. 

lOive*  monejf  to  the  Servants. 

El.  Lo.  Under  a  miracle,  this  is  the  strangest  I 
ever  heard  of. 

Mor,  What,  shall  we  play,  or  drink?  What 
shall  we  do  ?  Who  will  hunt  with  me  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds  ? 

WeL  Stranger  and  stranger  1  Sir,  you  shall  find 
sport  after  a  day  or  two. 

Vo.  Lo.  Sir,  1  have  a  suit  unto  you,  concerning 
your  old  servant  Savil. 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  for  his  keys ;  I  know  it 

Sav.  Now,  sir,  strike  in. 

Mor.  Sir,  I  must  have  you  grant  me. 

El.  Lo.  'Tis  done,  sir. — ^Take  your  keys  again : 
But  hark  you,  Savil ;  leave  off  the  motions  of  the 
flesh,  and  be  honest,  or  else  you  shall  graze  again : 
I'll  try  you  once  more. 

Sav.  If  ever  I  be  taken  drunk  or  whoring,  take 
off  the  biggest  key  i'  th'  bunch,  and  open  my  head 
with  it,  sir. — I  humbly  thank  your  woirships. 

EL  Lo.  Nay,  then,  I  see  we  must  keep  holiday. 
EhUt  Rooaa  and  Abioail. 

Here's  the  last  couple  in  helL 

Rog.  Joy  be  amongst  you  all  I 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  sir,  what's  the  meaning 
of  this  emblem  ? 

Rog.  Marriage,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Lady.  Are  you  married  ? 

Rog.  As  well  as  the  next  priest  could  do  it, 
madam. 
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EL  Lo.  1  think  the  sign's  in  Gemini,  here's  such 
coupling^. 

Wei.  Sir  Roger,  what  will  you  take  to  lie  from 
your  sweetheart  to-night  ? 

Rog.  Not  the  best  benefice  in  your  worship's 
gift,  sirl 

Wei  A  whoreson,  how  he  swells ! 

Yo.  Lo.  How  many  times  to-night,  Sir  Roger  ? 

Rog,  Sir,  you  grow  scurrilous.  What  I  shall 
do,  I  shall  do :  I  shall  not  need  your  help. 

Yo.  /#o.  For  horse-flesh,  Roger. 

EL  Lo.  Come,  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry ;  'tis  a  day 
giyen  wholly  to  our  mirth. 


Lady.  It  shall  be  so,  sir.  Sir  Roger  and  his 
bride,  we  shall  intreat  to  be  at  our  charge. 

EL  Lo.  Welford,  get  you  to  the  church :  By  this 
light,  you  shall  not  lie  with  her  again,  till  you  are 
married. 

WeL  I  am  gone. 

Mor.  To  every  bride  I  dedicate,  this  day,  six 
healths  a-piece ;  and,  it  shall  go  hard,  but  every 
one  a  jewel.     Come,  be  mad,  boys ! 

EL  Lo.  Thou'rt  in  a  good  beginning.    Come, 
who  leads  ? 
Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van,  and  lead  the  way. 
'Would  every  dogged  wench  had  such  a  day ! 

{,ExtuM  ommti. 
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Count  Clodio,  Oovemor,  and  a  diskoncuraNe  pur- 

tuer  nf  ZxifociA. 
BfAwvu.  ou  BosA,  Ginvtmor  t^f  Lisbon,  and  Broiher 

toQvmuAM. 
AiuioLDO,  a  Oentteman  eontraeUd  to  Zbxogia. 
RuTxuo,  a  merrjf  Oen(2eman,  BrotMr  to  Aiuroux). 
Chaaixo,  Father  to  ZenocUu 
DuARTK,  Son  to  GuioMAB,  a  Otntleman  unU  qualtJUd, 

but  vainifloriout. 
Alotiio,  a  jioung  Portugtuto  Oentleman,  enemy  to 

DUARTS. 

LcofOLO,  a  Sea  Captain^  enawumred  of  Hiptolvta. 


Zabdloiv,  a  Jew,  Servant  to  Hipfoltta. 
Jaqubb,  Servant  to  SvLPmA. 

ZsirociA,  Mistrete  to  Abmouw,  and  a  chaste  Wi/e. 
GtnoMAR,  a  virtuous  Lady,  Mother  to  Ddartk. 
HIPPOLYTA,  a  rich  Ladp,  wantonip  in  love  with  A»> 

WOLOO. 

SuLPiTiA,  a  Bawd,  Mistress  qf  (Ke  Male-Stews. 

Doctor,  ChirurgMm,  Offloen,  Quard,  Piftge,  Bnvo, 
Knares  </  the  Male-Stews,  Scmuite, 


SCENE, — Diniiifo  tbb  First  Act,  a  Town  in  Italy  ;  for  thb  rbmainokr,  Lisbon. 


PROLOGUE. 


So  free  this  work  is,  gentlemen,  firom  offence 
That,  we  are  confident,  it  needs  no  defence 
From  ns,  or  from  the  poets.     We  dare  look 
On  any  man,  that  brings  his  table-book 
To  write  down  what  again  he  may  repeat 
At  some  great  table,  to  deserve  his  meat. 
Let  such  come  swell'd  with  malice,  to  apply 
What  is  mirth  here,  there  for  an  injury. 
Nor  lord,  nor  lady,  we  have  taz'd  ;  nor  state, 
Nor  any  priyate  person ;  their  poor  hate 


Will  be  starved  here ;  for  Enyr  shall  not  find 
One  touch  that  may  be  wrested  to  her  mind. 
And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen ;  the  play 
Is  Quick  and  witty ;  so  the  poets  say. 
And  we  believe  them ;  the  plot  neat  and  new ; 
Fashion'd  like  those  that  are  approved  by  you : 
Only,  'twill  crave  attention  in  the  most, 
Because,  one  point  unmark'd,  the  whole  is  lost. 
Hear  first  then,  and  judge  after,  and  be  free  j 
And,  as  our  cause  is,  let  our  censure  be. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE, 

AT  A  KSYIVAL. 


Wb  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  you  knew 

What  we  would  give  for  this  night's  luck,  if  new 

It  being  our  ambition  to  delight 

Our  kind  spectators  with  what's  good  and  right 

Yet  so  far  know,  and  credit  me,  'twas  made 

By  such  as  were  held  workmen  in  their  trade ; 

At  a  time  too,  when  they,  as  I  divine, 

Were  truly  merry,  and  drank  lusty  wine. 

The  nectar  of  the  muses.     Some  are  here, 

I  dare  presume,  to  whom  it  ^d  appear 


A  well-drawn  piece,  which  gave  a  lawful  birth 

To  passionate  scenes,  mixed  with  no  vulgar  mirth. 

But  unto  such  to  whom  'tis  known  by  fame 

From  others,  perhaps,  only  by  the  name, 

I  am  a  suitor,  that  they  would  prepare 

Sound  palates,  and  then  judge  their  bill  of  £ure. 

It  were  iigustioe  to  decry  this  now. 

For  being  liked  before :  You  may  allow 

(Your  candour  safe)  what*s  taught  in  the  old  schools, 

"  All  such  as  lived  before  you  were  not  fools." 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I — A  Town  in  liaiy.    The  Street, 

Enter  Rutilio  and  Abnoudo. 

Rui.  Why  do  you  grieve  thus  still  ? 

Am,  'Twould  melt  a  marble, 
And  tame  a  savage  man,  to  feel  my  fortune. 

Bui,  What  fortune?  I  have  lived  this  thirty 
years. 
And  run  through  all  these  follies  you  call  fortunes, 


Yet  never  fixed  on  any  good  and  constant. 

But  what  I  made  myself;    Wliy  should  I  grieve, 

At  that  I  may  mould  any  way  ?  [then. 

Am.  You  are  wide  stUl. 

Rui.  You  love  a  gentlewoman,  a  young  hand- 
some woman ; 
I  have  loved  a  thousand,  not  so  few. 

Am.  You  are  disposed. 

Rui.  You  hopeto  marry  her :  'ds  a  lawful  calling. 
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And  prettily  esteem'd  of;  bat  take  heed  then, 
Take  heed,  dear  brother,  of  a  stranger  fortune 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet:  Fortune  mpfoe*B  a  friend 
to  it. 

Am.  'Tia  true,  I  love,  dearly  and  tmly  lovey 
A  noble,  nrtaons,  and  most  beauteous  maid ; 
And  am  beloved  again. 

Rui.  That's  too  much,  o'  conscience ! 
To  love  all  these,  would  run  me  out  o'  my  wits. 

Am,  Pr*ythee,  give  ear.    I  am  to  marry  her, 

Rut.  Dispatch  it,  then,  and  I'll  go  call  the  piper. 

Am,  But,  oh,  the  wicked  Custom  of  this  Coun- 
try! 
The  barbarous,  most  inhuman,  damned  Custom  ! 

Rut,  'Tis  true,  to  marry  is  [the  most  inhuman, 
Damn'd]  custom  in  the  world;  for,  look  you, 

brother, 
Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of 

hearts. 
With  one  pack  of  cards,  all  days  on*s  life  ? 

Am.  You  do  not, 
Or  else  you  purpose  not  to,  understand  me. 

Rut.  Proceed ;  I  will  give  ear. 

Am.  They  have  a  Custom 
In  this  most  beastly  country — out  upon't  I 

Rut,  Let's  hear  it  first. 

Am.  That  when  a  maid's  contracted, 
And  ready  for  the  tie  o'  the  church,  the  governor, 
He  that  commands  in  chief,  must  have  her  maiden- 
Or  ransom  it  for  money,  at  his  pleasure,      [head, 

Rut.  How  might  a  man  achieve  that  place  ? — 
A  rare  custom! 
An  admirable  rare  custom  I — ^And  none  excepted  ? 

Am,  None,  none. 

Rut.  The  rarer  still  I  How  could  I  lay  about  me, 
In  this  rare  office ! — Are  they  bom  to  it,  or  chosen  ? 

Am.  Both  equal  damnable. 

Rut.  Methinks  both  excellent : 
'Would  I  were  the  next  heir  I 

Am.  To  this  mad  fortune 
Am  I  now  come ;  my  marriage  is  proclaimed, 
And  nothing  can  redeem  me  from  this  mischief. 

Rui.  She's  very  young  ? 

Am.  Yes. 

Rut.  And  fair,  I  dare  proclaim  her. 
Else  mine  eyes  fail. 

Am.  Fair  as  the  bud  unblasted. 

Rui,  I  cannot  blame  him  then :  If  'twere  mine 
own  case, 
I  would  not  go  an  ace  less. 

Am,  ¥le,  Rutilio, 
Why  do  you  make  your  brother's  misery 
Your  sport  and  game  ? 

Rut.  There  is  no  pastime  like  it. 

Am.  I  look'd  for  your  advice,   your  timely 
counsel. 
How  to  avoid  this  blow ;  not  to  be  mock'd  at. 
And  my  afflictions  jeer'd. 

Rut.  I  tell  thee,  Amoldo, 
An  thou  wert  my  father,  as  Ihou  art  but  my  bro- 
My  younger  brother  too,  I  must  be  merry,     [ther. 
And  when  there  is  a  wench  i'  th*  case,  a  young 

wench, 
A  handsome  wench,  and  so  near  a  good  turn  too, 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  thus  must  I  handle  it. 
But  you  shall  see,  sir,  I  can  change  this  habit 
To  do  yon  any  service ;  advise  what  you  please. 
And  see  with  what  devotion  I'll  attend  it. 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  am  taken  with  this  Custom, 
And  could  pretend  to  th'  place. 


Enter  CaAaiifo  and  Zmmooa, 

Am.  Draw  off  a  little ; 
Here  come  my  mistress  and  her  father. 

[3%€y  rttire. 

Rut.  A  dainty  wench  ! 
'Would  I  might  farm  this  Custom ! 

Char.  My  dear  daughter, 
Now  to  bethink  yourself  of  new  advice. 
Will  be  too  late ;  later,  this  timeless  sorrow ; 
No  price,  nor  prayers,  can  infringe  the  fate 
Your  beauty  hath  cast  on  you.    My  best  Zenocia, 
Be  ruled  by  me ;  a  father's  care  directs  you : 
Look  on  the  count,  look  cheerfully  and  sweetly. 
What  though  he  have  the  power  to  possess  you. 
To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  and  then  slight  you. 
By  Custom  unresistable  to  enjoy  you ; 
Yet,  my  sweet  child,  so  much  your  youth  and 

goodness. 
The  beauty  of  your  soul,  and  saint-like  modesty. 
Have  won  upon  his  wild  mind,  so  much  charm'd 

him. 
That,  all  power  laid  aside,  what  law  allows  him, 
Or  sudden  fires,  kindled  from  those  bright  eyes. 
He  sues  to  be  your  servant,  fairly,  nobly ; 
For  ever  to  be  tied  your  faithful  husband. 
Consider,  my  best  (mild. 

Zen.  1  have  consider'd. 

Char,  The  blessedness   that  this  breeds  too, 
consider : 
Besides  vour  father's  honour,  your  own  peace. 
The  banishment  for  ever  of  diis  Custom, 
This  base  and  barbarous  use :  For,  after  once 
He  has  found  the  happiness  of  holy  marriage. 
And  what  it  is  to  grow  up  with  one  beauty, 
How  he  will  scorn  and  lack  at  such  an  heritage. 
Left  him  by  lust,  and  lewd  progenitors ! 
All  virgins  too  shall  bless  your  name,  shall  saint  it. 
And,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  go  to  your  shrine. 
When  time  has  tum'd  your  beauty  into  ashas, 
Fill'd  with  your  pious  memory. 

Zen,  Good  father. 
Hide  not  that  bitter  pill  I  loath  to  swallow, 
In  such  sweet  words. 

Char.  The  count's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
And,  having  him,  you're  certain  of  a  fortune, 
A  high  and  noble  fortune  to  attend  vou : 
Where,  if  you  fling  your  lore  upon  this  stranger. 
This  young  Amoldo,  not  knowing  from  what  place 
Or  honourable  strain  of  Uood  he's  sprung,  you 

Ventura 
All  your  own  sweets,  and  my  long  cares  to  nothing ; 
Nor  are  you  certain  of  his  faith :  Why  may  not  that 
Wander,  as  he  do^s*  every  where  ? 

Zen.  No  mora,  sir ; 
I  must  not  hear,  I  dare  not  hear  him  wronged  thus : 
Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer. 
'Tis  an  ill  office  in  your  age,  a  poor  one. 
To  judge  thus  weakly,  and  believe  yourself  too  ; 
A  weaker,  to  betray  your  innocent  daughter 
To  his  intemp'rate,  rade,  and  wild  embraces. 
She  hates  as  Heav'n  hates  falsehood. 

Rui.  A  good  wench  I 
She  sticks  close  to  you,  sir.  lAiide  to  Abnoldo. 

Zen,  His  faith  uncertain? 
The  nobleness  his  virtue  springs  from  doubted  ? 
D'ye  doubt  'tis  day  now?  or,  when  your  body's 

perfect, 
Your  stomach's  well  disposed,  your  pulses  tempe- 
rate. 
D'ye  doubt  you  ara  in  health  ?  I  tell  you,  father* 
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One  hour  of  thii  maii*s  goodness,  this  man^s  no- 
bleness, 
Pat  in  the  scale  against  the  coonfs  whole  being, 
(Forgive  his  lusts  too,  which  are  half  his  life) 
He  could  no  more  endare  to  hold  weight  with  him. 
Anioldo*8  very  looks  are  fiEur  examples ; 
His  common  and  indifferent  actions, 
Roles  and  strong  ties  of  virtne.     He  has  mj  first 
To  him  in  sacred  tow  I  have  given  this  body ;  [love ; 
In  him  my  mind  inhabits. 

Rut,  Good  wendi  still  1 

SKen.  And,  'till  he  fling  me  off,  as  undeserving. 
Which  I  confess  I  am  of  sach  a  blessing. 
But  would  be  loth  to  find  it  so 

Am.  Oh,  never,  ICamfng/mtard. 

Never,  my  happy  mistress,  never,  never  i 
When  your  poor  servant  lives  but  in  yonr  &vonr, 
One  foot  i'  tn'  grave,  the  other  shall  not  linger. 
What  sacrifice  of  thanks,  what  age  of  service. 
What  danger  of  more  dreadful  look  than  death, 
What  willing  martyrdom  to  crown  me  constant, 
May  merit  such  a  goodness,  such  a  sweetness  ? 
A  love  so  nobly  great  no  power  can  ruin  I 
Most  blessed  maid,  go  on :  The  gods  that  gave  this. 
This  pure  unspotted  love,  the  child  of  Heaven, 
In  their  own  goodness  must  preserve  and  save  it, 
And  raise  yon  a  reward  beyond  our  recompence. 

Zen.  I  ask  but,  you  a  pure  maid  to  possess, 
And  then  they  have  crown'd  my  wiihes :  If  I  (all 

then, 
Go  seek  some  better  love ;  mine  will  debase  you. 

Bui,  A  pretty  innocent  fool !  Well,  governor. 
Though  I  think  well  of  your  Custom,  and  could 

wish  myself 
For  this  night  in  yonr  place,  heartily  wish  it ; 
Yet  if  you  pUy  not  fair  play,  and  above-board  too, 
I  have  a  foolish  gin  here — [Zaytn^  his  hatui  upon 

hit  fwoirrf.]— I  sav  no  more : 
I^H  tell  you  what,  and  if  your  honour*s  guts  are  not 
enchanted 

Am,  I  should  nowchide  you,  sir,  for  so  declining 
The  goodness  and  the  grace  you  have  ever  shew'd 
And  your  own  virtue  too,  in  seeking  rashly  [me, 
To  violate  that  love  Heaven  has  appointed. 
To  wrest  your  daughter's  thoughts,  part  that  af- 
fection 
That  both  our  hearts  have  tied,  and  seek  to  give 

J7«/.  To  a  wild  fellow  that  would  worry  her  $ 
A  cannibal,  that  feeds  on  the  heads  of  maids, 
Then  flings  their  bones  and  bodies  to  the  de^. 
Would  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a  gristle 
To  the  rude  claws  of  such  a  cat  o'  mountain  ? 
You'd  better  tear  her  between  two  oaks !  A  town- 

buU 
Is  a  meer  stoick  to  this  fellow,  a  grave  philosopher ; 
And  a  Spanish  jennet  a  most  virtuous  gentleman. 

Am.  Does  this  seem  handsome,  sir  ? 

Rut,  Though  I  confess  [means. 

Any  man  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any 
At  any  rate  too,  yet  that  this  common  hangman. 
That  hath  whipt  off  the  heads  of  a  thousand  maids 

already, 
That  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  my 

stomach  1 
This  rogue,  that  breaks  young  wenches  to  thesad- 
And  teaches  them  to  stumble  ever  after.         [die. 
That  he  should  have  her  1  For  my  brother  now, 
That  is  a  handsome  young  feUow,  and  well  thought 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business ;  [on. 


Or  for  myself,  that  have  a  reputation, 

And  have  studied  the  conclusions  of  these  causes^ 

And  know  the  perfect  manage — I'll  tell  you,  old  sir, 

(If  I  should  caU  you  "wise  sir,"  I  should  belie  you) 

This  thing  you  study  to  betray  your  child  to, 

This  maiden-monger,  when  you  have  done  your  best. 

And  think  you  have  fix' d  her  in  the  point  of  honour. 

Who  do  you  think  you  have  tied  her  to  ?  A  surgeon  I 

I  must  confess,  an  excellent  dissecter ; 

One  that  has  cut  up  more  young  tender  lamb*pie»— 

Char.  What  I  spake,  gentlemen,  was  mere  com- 
pulsion, 
No  father  s  free-will ;  nor  did  I  touch  your  person 
With  any  edge  of  spite,  or  strain  your  loves 
With  any  base  or  hired  persuasions. 
Witness  these  tears,  how  well  I  wish'd  your  for- 
tunes! C&rif. 

Rut.  There's  some  grace  in  thee  yet. — You  are 
To  marry  this  count,  lady  ?  [determined 

Zen.  Marry  him,  Rutilio  ? 

Rut.  Marry  him,  and  lie  with  him,  I  mean. 

Zen,  You  cannot  mean  that ; 
If  you  be  a  true  gentieman,  you  dare  not ; 
The  brother  to  this  man,  and  one  that  loves  him. 
1*11  marry  the  devil  first. 

Rut.  A  better  choice; 
And,  lay  his  horns  by,  a  handsomer  bed-feUow  ; 
A  cooler,  o'  my  conscience. 

Am.  Pray  let  me  ask  you ; 
And  my  dear  mistress,  be  not  angry  with  me 
For  what  I  shall  propound.     I  am  confident 
No  promise,  nor  no  power,  can  force  your  love, 
I  mean  in  way  of  marriage,  never  stir  you ; 
Nor,  to  forget  my  faith,  no  state  can  win  you  : 
But,  for  this  Custom,  which  this  wretched  country 
Hatii  wrought  into  a  law,  and  must  be  satisfied ; 
Where  all  the  pleas  of  honour  are  but  laugh*d  at, 
And  modesty  regarded  as  a  May-game ; 
What  shall  be  here  considered  ?  Power  we  have  none 
To  make  resistance,  nor  policy  to  cross  it  i 
'Tis  held  religion  tooj  to  pay  this  duty. 

Zen,  I'll  die  an  atheist  tiien. 

Am.  My  noblest  mistress, 
(Not  that  I  wish  it  so,  but  say  it  were  so,) 
Say  you  did  render  up  part  of  your  honour, 
(For,  whilst  your  will  is  clear,  all  cannot  perish) 
Say,  for  one  night  you  entertained  this  monster ; 
Should  I  esteem  you  worse,  forced  to  this  render? 
Your  mind  I  know  is  pure,  and  full  as  beauteous : 
After  this  short  eclipse,  you  would  rise  again, 
And,  shaking  off  that  doud,  spread  all  your  lustre. 

Zen,  Who  made  you  wit^,  to  undo  yourself,  sir  ? 
Or,  are  you  loaden  with  the  love  I  bring  you. 
And  fain  would  fling  that  burden  on  another  ? 
Am  I  grown  common  in  yonr  eyes,  Amoldo  ? 
Old,  or  unworthy  of  your  fellowship  ? 
D*ye  think,  because  a  woman,  I  must  err  j 
And  therefore,  rather  wish  that  fall  before-hand, 
Coloured  with  Custom  not  to  be  resisted  ? 
D'ye  love  as  painters  do,  only  some  pieces, 
Some  certain  handsome  touches  of  your  mistress, 
And  let  the  mind  pass  by  you,  unexamined  ? 
Be  not  abused.    With  what  the  maiden  vessel 
Is  season'd  first You  understand  the  proverb. 

Rut,  I  am  afraid  this  thing  will  make  me  vir- 
tuous. 

Zen,  Should  you  lay  by  theleast  part  of  that  love 
You've  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith  have 

given  me. 
To  entertain  another,  nay,  a  fairer, 
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And, — make  the  case  thus  desp'rate*— 4he  must 

die  eke; 
D'ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this  honest  ? 
Be  not  deceived ;  these  eyes  should  never  see  you 

more, 
This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you,  as  if  you  were  bom  my  fiill  antipathy. 
Empire,  and  more  imperious  love,  alone 
Rule,  and  admit  no  nvals.    The  purest  springs. 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land-floods. 
Their  maiden  pureness  and  their  coolness  perish ; 
And  though  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beauty, 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed  : 
I  must  have  all  or  none ;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Amoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart,  pure  and  handsome. 
Am,  I  never  shall  deserve  you ;  not  to  thank 
you  I 
You  are  so  heav'nly  good,  no  man  can  reach  you. 
I  am  sorry  I  spake  so  rashly ;  'twas  but  to  try  you. 
Rui,  Youmighthavetried  a  thousand  women  so, 
And  nine  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen  should 
Have  followed  your  counsel 
Take  heed  o'dapping  spurs  to  such  free  cattle. 
Am.  We  must  bethink  us  suddenly  and  con- 
stantly, 
And  wisely  too ;  we  expect  no  common  danger. 
Zen,  Be  most  assured  I'll  die  first. 
Rut,  An't  come  to  that  once. 
The  devil  pick  his  bones  that  dies  a  coward ! 

Enter  Cu»oio  and  Onard. 

rU  jog  along  with  yon. — Here  comes  the  stallion : 
How  smug  he  looks  upon  the  imagination 
Of  what  he  hopes  to  act !  Pox  on  your  kidneys  i 
How  they  begin  to  melt !  How  big  he  bears  I 
Sure,  he  will  leap  before  us  all.    What  a  sweet 

company 
Of  rogues  and  panders  wait  upon  his  lewdness ! — 
Plague  of  your  chaps  I  yon  W   more  handsome 

bite 
Than  a  hundred  honester  men,  and  more  deserv- 
How  the  dog  leers !  [ing. 

Clod  J  [To  Arnoldo.]  You  need  not  now  be 
jealous; 
I  speak  at  distance  to  your  wife ;  but,  when  the 

priest  has  done, 
We  shall  grow  nearer  then,  and  more  familiar. 

But,  [Aside,]  I'll  watdi  you  for  that  trick, 
baboon ;  I'll  smoke  you. 
The  rogue  sweats,  as  if  he  had  eaten  grains ;  he 
If  I  do  come  to  the  basting  of  you [broils ! 

Am,  Your  lordship 
May  happily  speak  this  to  fright  a  stranger ; 
But  'tis  not  in  your  honour  to  perform  it. 
The  Custom  of  this  place,  if  such  there  be. 
At  best  most  damnable,  may  urge  you  to  it ; 
But,  if  you  be  an  honest  man,  you  hate  it. 
However,  I  will  presently  prepare 
To  make  her  mine ;  and  most  undoubtedly 
Brieve  you  are  abused  ;  this  Custom  feign'd  too ; 
And  what  you  now  pretend,  most  fidr  and  virtuous. 

Clod.  Go,  and  believe ;  a  good  belief  does  well, 
sir. — 
And  you  sir,  clear  the  place ;  but  leave  her  here. 

Am.  Your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

Clod.  That  anon,  Amoldo ; 
This  is  but  talk. 

Rui,  Shall  we  go  off? 

Am.  By  any  means : 


I  know  she  has  pious  thoughts  enough  to  guard  her ; 
Besides,  here*s  nothing  due  to  him  'till  the  tie  be 
Nor  dare  he  offer.  [done, 

Rui,  Now  do  I  long  to  worry  him  I — 
Pray  have  a  care  to  the  main  chance. 

ITo  ZufoaA. 

Zen,  Pray,  sir,  fisar  not. 

lExtunt  Asm.  and  Rut. 

Clod.  Now,  what  say  you  to  me  ? 

Zen.  Sir,  it  becomes 
The  modes^  that  maids  are  ever  bom  with, 
To  use  few  words. 

Clod,  Do  you  see  nothing  in  me  ? 
Nothing  to  catch  your  eyes,  nothing  of  wonder. 
The  common  mould  of  men  come  short,  and  want 

in? 
Do  you  read  no  future  fortune  for  yourself  here  ? 
And  what  a  happiness  it  may  be  to  you. 
To  have  him  honour  yon,  all  women  aim  at? 
To  have  him  love  you,  lady,  that  man  love  you, 
The  best,  and  the  most  beauteous,  have  run  mad 

for? 
Look,  and  be  wise ;  3rou  have  a  favour  offer 'd  you 
I  do  not  every  day  propound  to  women. 
You  are  a  pretty  one ;  and,  though  each  hour 
I  am  glutted  with  the  sacrifice  of  beauty, 
I  may  bebrou^t,  as  you  may  handle  it, 

To  cast  so  good  a  grace  and  liking  on  you 

You  understand.    Come,  kiss  me,  and  be  joyful : 
I  give  you  leave. 

Zen.  Taith,  sir,  *twill  not  shew  handsome ; 
Our  sex  is  blushing,  fiill  of  fear,  unskill*d  too 
In  these  alarums. 

Clod.  Learn  then,  and  be  perfect. 

Zen,  I  do  beseech  your  honour  pardon  me. 
And  take  some  skilful  one  can  hold  you  play ; 
I  am  a  fool. 

Clod.  I  tell  thee,  maid,  I  love  thee ; 
Let  that  word  make  thee  happy ;  so  far  love  thee. 
That  though  I  may  enjoy  thee  without  ceremony, 
I  will  descend  so  low  to  marry  thee. 
Methinks,  I  see  the  race  that  shall  spring  firom  us  I 
Some,  princes ;  some,  great  soldiers. 

Zen.  I  am  afraid 
Your  honour's  coxen*d  in  this  calculation ; 
For,  certain,  I  shall  ne'er  have  child  by  you. 

Clod.  Why? 

Zen.  Because  I  must  not  think  to  marry  you. 
I  d|ure  not,  sir :  The  step  betwixt  your  honour 
And  my  poor  humble  state 

Chd,  I  will  descend  to  thee. 
And  buoy  thee  up. 

Zen,  ril  sink  to  th'  centre  first 
Why  would  your  lordship  marry,  and  confine  that 

pleasure 
You  ever  have  had  freely  cast  upon  you  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord;   this  marrying  is  a  mad 

matter: 
Lighter  a  pair  of  shackles  will  hang  on  you. 
And  quieter  a  quartane  fever  find  you. 
If  you  wed  me,  I  must  enjoy  you  only  : 
Your  eyes  must  be  call'd  home ;  your  thoughts  in 

cages, 
To  sing  to  no  ears  then  but  mine;  your  heart 

bound ; 
The  Custom,  that  your  youth  was  ever  nursed  in. 
Must  be  forgot ;  I  shall  foi^get  my  duty  else. 
And  how  that  will  appear—^ 

Chd.  We*U  talk  of  that  more. 

Zen.  Besides,  I  tell  ye.  I  am  naturally. 
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As  all  yonng  women  are,  that  shew  like  handsome, 
Exceeding  proad ;  heing  commended,  monstrous ; 
Of  an  unquiet  temper,  seldom  pleased, 
Unless  it  be  widi  infinite  observance ; 
Which  you  were  never  bred  to.  Once  well  angered. 
As  every  cross  in  us  provokes  that  passion, 
And,  like  a  sea,  I  roll,  toss,  and  chafe  a  week  after: 
And  then,  all  mischief  I  can  think  upon  ; 
Abusing  of  your  bed  the  least  and  poorest — 
(I  tell  you  what  you'll  find :)  And  in  these  fits, 
This  little  beauty  you  are  pleas' d  to  honour, 
Will  be  so  chang*d,  so  altered  to  an  ugliness, 
To  such  a  vizard— Ten  to  one  I  die  too ; 
Take't  then  upon  my  death,  you  murder'd  me. 

Clod.  Away,  away,  fool!  why  dost  thou  pro- 
claim these. 
To  prevent  that  in  me  thou  hast  chosen  in  another? 

Zen,  Him  I  have  chosen  I  can  rule  and  master. 
Temper  to  what  I  please ;  you  are  a  great  one. 
Of  too  strong  will  to  bend ;  I  dare  not  venture. 
Be  wise,  my  lord,  and  say  yon  were  well  coun- 

seU'd; 
Take  money  for  my  ransom,  and  forget  me ; 
"Twill  be  both  safe  and  noble  for  your  honour : 
And  wheresoe'er  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me, 
So  worthy  mentions  I  shall  render  of  you. 
So  virtuous  and  so  fiur 

Clod.  You  will  not  marry  me  ? 

Zen.  I  do  beseech  your  honour  be  not  angry 
At  what  I  say, — I  cannot  love  ye,  dare  not ; 
But  set  a  ransom  for  the  flower  you  covet. 

{KneOt. 

Clod.  No  money,  nor  no  prayers,  shall  redeem 
Not  all  the  art  you  have.  [that, 

Zen,  Set  your  own  price,  rir. 

Clod,  Go  to  your  wedding ;  never  kneel  to  me ! 
When  that's  done,  you  are  mine;  I  will  enjoy  you. 
Your  tears  do  nothing ;  I  will  not  lose  my  Custom, 
To  cast  upon  myself  an  empire's  fortune. 

Zen,  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom,  cruel 
man! 

Clod.  Your  body  will  content  me :  I'll  look  for 
you,  [JEammC  severaUjf. 


SCENE  II. — The  same,    A  Bed-room  in  Cba- 
nwo's  House,  covered  vUh  black, 

BnUr  CRAanfO,  a  Boy,  ami  Servants,  in  blaek. 

Char.  Strew  all  your  wither'd  flowers,  your 

autumn  sweets, 
By  the  hot  sun  ravished  of  bud  and  beauty, 
Thua  round  about   her  bride-bed !    hang  those 

blacks  there, 
The  emblems  of  her  honour  lost !  All  joy. 
That  leads  a  virgin  to  receive  her  lover. 
Keep  from  this  place :  All  fellow-maids  that  bless 

her, 
And  blushing  do  unloose  her  zone,  keep  from 

her : 
No  merry  noise,  nor  lusty  songs,  be  heard  here« 
Nor  full  cups  crown'd  with  wine  make  the  rooms 

giddy: 
This  is  no  mask  of  mirth,  but  murder'd  honour  I — 
Sing  mournfully  that  sad  epithalamion 
I  gave  thee  now ;  and  pr'ythee,  let  thy  lute  weep. 

Song  bjf  the  Boy,  and  Dance.    Enter  Runuo. 

Btti.  How  now?  what  livery's  this?    do  you 
call  this  a  wedding  ? 
This  is  more  like  a  funeraL 


Char,  It  is  one, 
And  my  poor  daughter  going  to  her  grave ; 
To  his  most  loath'd  embraces,  that  gapes  for  her. — 
Make  the  earl's  bed  ready. — Is  the  marriage  done, 
sir  ? 

Rui.  Yes.  they  are  knit.    But  must  this  slub- 
Have  her  maidenhead  now?  [berdegullion 

Char,  There's  no  avoiding  it. 

Rut.  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  she  must 

Char.  The  bed.  sir.  [lose  it  ? 

Rui.  No  way  to  wipe  his  mouldy  chaps  ? 

Ctutr.  That  we  know. 

But.  To  any  honest  well-deserving  fellow, 
An  'twere  but  to  a  merry  cobbler,  I  could  sit  still 

now. 
I  love  the  game  so  well ;  but  that  this  puckfist. 

This  universal  rutter Fare  ye  well,  sir ; 

And  if  you  have  any  good  pray'rs,  put  'em  forward, 
There  mf y  be  vet  a  remedy. 

Char.  I  wish  it ; 
And  all  my  best  devotions  offer  to  it.       ISxU  Rot. 

JEnter  Clodio  and  Quard. 

Clod.  Now,  is  this  tie  dispatch'd  ? 

Char,  1  think  it  be,  sir. 

Clod.  And  my  bed  ready  ? 

Cluur.  There  you  may  quickly  find,  sir, 
Such  a  loath'd  preparation. 

Clod,  Never  grumble, 
Nor  fling  a  discontent  upon  my  pleaspre : 
It  must  and  shall  be  done. — ^Give  me  some  wine. 
And  fill  it  till  it  leap  upon  my  lips  I — 

{A  Servant  brings  a  cup  efwine. 
Here  s  to  the  foolish  maidenhead  yon  wot  of. 
The  toy  I  must  take  pains  for  1  [Drinks. 

Char.  I  beseech  your  lordship. 
Load  not  a  fiither's  love. 

Clod.  Pledge  it,  Charino ; 
Or,  by  my  life,  I'U  make  thee  pledge  thy  last : 
And  be  sure  she  be  a  maid,  a  perfect  virgin, 
(I  will  not  have  my  expectation  duU'd) 
Or  your  old  pate  goes  off.     I  am  hot  and  fiery. 
And  my  blood  beats  alarums  through  my  body. 
And  fancy  high. — ^You  of  my  guard  retire, 
And  let  me  hear  no  noise  about  the  lodging, 
But  music  and  sweet  airs. — ^Now  fetch  your  daugh- 
ter ; 
And  bid  the  coy  wench  put  on  all  her  beauties. 
All  her  Enticements  ;  out-blush  damask  roses, 
And  dim  the  breaking  Eaut  with  her  bright  cry&- 
I'm  all  on  fire  ;  away  !  [tals. 

Char,  And  I  am  frozen.       [Exit  with  the  Ouard. 

Enter  Zbnocia,  tsiih  bow  and  quiver^  an  arrow  bent  ; 
Ab.voldo  and  Runuo  qfler  her,  armed. 

Zen,  Come  fearless  on. 

Rui.  Nay,  an  I  budge  from  thee. 
Beat  me  with  dirty  sticks. 

Clod.  What  masque  is  this  ? 
What  pretty  fancy  to  provoke  me  high  ? 
The  beauteous  huntress,  fairer  far  and  sweeter  1 
Diana,  ahews  an  Ethiop  to  this  beauty. 
Protected  by  two  virgin  knights. 

Rui.  That's  a  lie, 
A  loud  one,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do. — 
The  guard's  dispersed. 

^m.  Fortune,  I  hope,  invites  us. 

Clod.  I  can  no  longer  hold ;  she  puUs  my  heart 
from  me, 

Zen.  Stand,  and  stand  fiz*d ;  move  not  a  foot, 
nor  speak  not; 
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\oa  owe  a  mother,  once  more  I  command  you 
To  cast  this  haaghtinefls  off ;  which  if  you  do, 
All  that  is  mine  is  yours :  If  not,  expect 
My  pray'rs  and  tows  for  your  conversion  only, 
But  never  means  nor  favour. 

lExeufU  "Max.  and  Our. 
Dua.  I  am  tutor'd 
As  if  I  were  a  child  still !  The  base  peasants 
That  fear  and  envy  my  great  worth,  have  done 
But  I  will  find  them  out :  I  will  abroad. —    [this : 
Get  my  disguise. — I  have  too  long  been  idle; 
Nor  will  I  curb  my  spirit :  I  was  bom  free. 
And  will  pursue  the  course  best  liketh  me. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  II.— 7*^6  Same The  Harbour, 

Enter  LaovoiDf  SaUort,  and  ZmiociK, 

Leop,  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this  fair 
1  only  challenge  for  myself.  [captive 

SaiL  You  have  won  her. 
And  well  deserve  her.  Twenty  years  I  have  liv'd 
A  burgess  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  present 
At  many  a  desperate  light,  but  never  saw 
So  small  a  bark  with  such  incredible  valour 
So  long  defended,  and  against  such  odds ; 
And  by  two  men  scarce  arm'd  too. 

Leop.  'Twas  a  wonder. 
And  yet  the  courage  they  expressed,  being  taken, 
And  their  contempt  of  death,  won  more  upon  me 
Than  all  they  did  when  they  were  free.  Methinks 
I  see  them  yet,  when  they  were  brought  aboard  us. 
Disarmed  and  ready  to  be  put  in  fetters ; 
How  on  the  sudden,  as  if  they  had  sworn 
Never  to  taste  the  bread  of  servitude, 
Both  snatching  up  their  swords,  and  from  this 
Taking  a  farewell  only  with  their  eyes.         [virgin 
They  leap'd  into  the  sea. 

Sail,  Indeed,  'twas  rare. 

Leop,  It  wrought  so  much  on  me,  that,  but  I 
fear'd 
The  great  ship  that  pursued  us,  our  own  safety 
Hindering  my  charitable  purpose  to  'em, 
I  would  have  took  *em  up,  and  with  their  lives 
They  should  have  had  their  liberties. 

Zen.  Oh,  too  late ; 
For  they  are  lost,  for  ever  lost ! 

Leop,  Take  comfort ; 
'Tis  not  impossible  but  that  they  live  yet ; 
For,  when  they  left  the  ships,  they  were  within 
A  league  o*  th'  shore,  and  with  such  strength  and 

cunning 
They,  swimming,  did  delude  the  rising  billows. 
With  one  hand  making  way,  and  with  the  other 
Their  bloody  swords  advanced,  threat'ning  the  sea- 
gods 
With  war,  unless  they  brought  them  safely  off, 
That  I  am  almost  confident  they  live. 
And  you  again  may  see  them. 

Zen,  In  that  hope 
I  brook  a  wretched  being,  till  I  am 
Made  certain  of  their  fortunes ;  but,  they  dead. 
Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life, 
I  will  not  long  survive  them. 

Leop.  Hope  the  best ; 
And  let  the  courteous  usage  you  have  found. 
Not  usual  in  men  of  war,  persuade  you 
To  tell  me  your  condition. 

Zen.  You  know  it ; 
A  rjiptive  my  fate  and  your  power  have  made  me : 


Such  I  am  now  ;  but  what  I  was,  it  skills  not ; 
For,  they  being  dead,  in  whom  I  only  live, 
I  dare  not  challenge  family,  or  country ; 
And  therefore,  sir,  inquire  not :  Let  it  suffice, 
I  am  your  servant,  and  a  thankful  servant, — 
If  you  will  call  that  so,  which  is  but  duty, — 
I  ever  will  be ;  and,  my  honour  safe, 
(Which  nobly  hitherto  you  have  preserv'd) 
No  slavery  can  appear  in  such  a  form, 
Which,  with  a  masculine  constancy,  I  will  not 
Boldly  look  on  and  suffer. 

Leop,  You  mistake  me : 
That  you  are  made  my  prisoner,  may  prove 
The  birth  of  your  good  fortune.     I  do  find 
A  winning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks. 
Nor  can  a  suit  by  you  mov'd  be  denied  ; 
And,  therefore,  of  a  prisoner  you  must  be 
The  victor's  advocate. 

Zen.  To  whom  ? 

Leop.  A  lady ; 
In  whom  all  graces,  that  can  perfect  beauty, 
Are  firiendly  met.  I  grant  that  you  are  fair : 
And,  had  I  not  seen  her  before,  perhaps 
I  might  have  sought  to  you. 

Zen,  This  I  hear  gladly. 

Leop,  To  this  incomparable  lady  I  will  give  you ; 
rYet  being  mine,  yon  are  already  hers ;) 
And  to  serve  her  is  more  than  to  be  free, 
At  least,  I  think  so.    And  when  you  live  with  her, 
If  you  will  please  to  think  on  him  that  brought  you 
To  such  a  happiness,  (for  so  her  bounty 
Will  make  you  think  her  service,)  you  shall  ever 
Make  me  at  your  devotion. 

Zen,  All  I  can  do. 
Rest  you  assur'd  of. 

Leop.  At  night  I'll  present  you ; 
Till  when,  I  am  your  guard. 

Zen,  Ever  your  servant !  lExeunU 


SCENE  ni,^The  Street. 

Enter  Amrouw  and  Runuo, 

Am,  To  what  are  we  reserv'd  ? 

Rut,  'Troth,  'tis  uncertain. 
Drowning  we  have  'scap'd  miraculously,  and 
Stand  fair,  for  ought  I  know,  for  hanging  :  Money 
We've  none,  nor  e'er  are  like  to  have,  'tis  to  be 

doubted. 
Besides  we*re  strangers,  wond'rous  hungry  stran- 
gers; 
And  charity  growing  cold,  and  miracles  ceasing. 
Without  a  conjuror's  help,  I  cannot  find 
When  we  shall  eat  again. 

Am.  These  are  no  wants. 
If  put  in  balance  with  Zenocia's  loss : 
In  that  alone  all  miseries  are  spoken  ! 
Oh,  my  Rutilio,  when  I  think  on  her. 
And  that  which  she  may  suffer,  being  a  captive. 
Then  I  could  curse  myself ;  almost  those  powers 
Thnt  send  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean. 

Rut,  You've  lost  a   wife,   indeed,  a  fair  and 
chaste  one ; 
Two  blessings  not  found  often  in  one  woman. 
But  she  may  be  recover'd  :  Questionless, 
The  ship  that  took  us  was  of  Portugal ; 
And  here  in  Lisbon,  by  some  means  or  other. 
We  may  hear  of  her. 

Am.  In  that  hope  I  live. 

Rut,  And  so  do  1 :  But  hope  is  a  poor  sallad 
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To  dine  and  sup  with,  after  a  two-days'  fast  too* 
Have  yon  no  money  left  ? 

jim.  Not  a  denier. 

Rui.  Not  anything  to  pawn  ?  *ti8  now  in  fashion. 
Having  a  mistress,  sure  you  should  not  be 
Without  a  neat  historical  shirt. 

Am.  For  shame, 
Talk  not  so  poorly. 

Rui.  I  must  talk  of  that. 
Necessity  prompts  us  to ;  for  beg  I  cannot ; 
Nor  am  I  made  to  creep  in  at  a  window. 
To  filch  to  feed  me.    Something  must  be  done, 
And  suddenly ;  resolve  on't. 

Enter  ZABVion  and  a  Berrant. 

Am,  What  are  these  ? 

Rut.  One,  by  his  habit,  is  a  Jew. 

Zab,  No  more: 
Thou'rt  sure  that's  he  t 

Serv.  Most  certain. 

Za6.  How  long  is  it 
Since  first  she  saw  him  ? 

Serv,  Some  two  hours. 

Zab,  Begone;  lExit Servant 

Let  m^  alone  to  work  him. 

Rui,  How  he  eyes  you  1 
Now  he  moves  towards  us ;  In  the  devil's  name, 
What  would  he  with  us  ? 

Am,  Innocence  is  bold  ; 
Nor  can  I  fear. 

Zab,  That  you  are  poor,  and  strangers^ 
I  easily  perceive. 

Rui,  But  that  you'll  help  us. 
Or  any  of  your  tribe,  we  dare  not  hope,  sir. 

Zab,  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Rui.  Because  you  are  a  Jew,  sir ; 
And  courtesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil 
Than  any  of  your  nation. 

Zab,  We  are  men, 
And  have,  like  you,  compassion,  when  we  find 
Fit  subjects  for  our  bounty :  and,  for  proof 
That  we  dare  give,  and  freely — (not  to  you,  sir ; 

[To  RonuD. 

Pray  spare  your  pains) — ^there's  gold :    Stand  not 
'Tis  current,  I  assure  3rou.  [amased ; 

Rui,  Take  it,  man! 
Sure  thy  good  angel  is  a  Jew,  and  comes 
In  his  own  shape  to  help  thee.   I  could  wish  now, 
Mine  would  appear  too,  like  a  Turk. 

Am.  I  thank  you; 
But  yet  must  tell  you,  if  this  be  the  prologue 
To  any  bad  act  you  would  have  me  practise, 
I  must  not  take  it. 

Zab*  This  is  but  the  earnest 
Of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  and  the  bond, 
Which  you  must  seal  to  for't,  is  your  advancement. 
Fortune,  with  all  that's  in  her  power  to  give^ 
Offers  herself  up  to  you :  Entertain  her : 
And  that  which  princes  have  kneelM  for  in  vain» 
Presents  itself  to  you. 

Am.  *Tis  above  wonder. 

Zab,  But  far  beneath  the  truth,  in  my  relation 
Of  what  you  shall  possess,  if  you  embrace  it 
There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it ; 
And  this  (in  which,  beyond  all  expectation, 
You  are  invited  to  your  good)  is  yours. 
If  you  dare  follow  me,  so ;  if  not,  hereafter 
Expect  not  the  like  offer.  lExiL 

Am,  Tis  no  vision. 

Rui.  'Tis  gold,  Tm  sure.   ^ 


Am.  We  must,  like  brothers,  share ; 
There's  for  yon. 

Rui.  By  this  light,  I'm  glad  I  have  it : 
There  are  few  gallants  (for  men  may  be  such. 
And  yet  want  gold ;  yea,  and  sometimes  silver) 
But  would  receive  such  favours  from  the  devil. 
Though  he  appeared  like  a  broker,  and  demanded 
Sixty  i'  th'  hundred. 

Am.  Wherefore  should  I  fear 
Some  plot  upon  my  life  ?  'tis  now  to  me 
Not  worth  the  keeping.     I  will  follow  him.  I 

Farewell !  Wish  me  good  fortune ;  we  shall  meet     ' 
Again,  I  doubt  not. 

Rui.  Or  I'll  ne'er  trust  Jew  more, 
Nor  Christian,  for  his  sake. — Plague  o'  my  stars ! 

[Exit  Arnouk). 

How  long  mig^t  I  have  walk'd  without  a  cloak. 
Before  I  should  have  met  with  such  a  fortune  1 
We  elder  brothers,  though  we  are  proper  men, 
Ha'  not  the  luck ;  ha'  too  much  beard;  that  spoils 

us ;  [now  ? 

The  smooth  chin  carries  all. — ^What's  here  to  do 

Enter  Duartb,  Aloitio,  and  a  Puge. 

Dua.  rU  take  you  as  I  find  you. 

Alon.  That  were  base ; 
You  see  I  am  unarm'd. 

Dua.  Out  with  your  bodkin ; 
Your  pocket-dagger,  your  stiletto  ;  out  with  it. 
Or,  by  this  han^  I'll  kill  you.     Such  as  you  are 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers. 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fashion  : 
You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men. 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  honour. 

Rui.  That's  true,  indeed.     Upon  my  life  this 
Is  bribed  to  repeal  banish'd  swords.  [gallant 

Dua.  rU  shew  you 
The  difference  now  between  a  Spanish  rapier 
And  your  pure  Pisa. 

Ahn.  Let  me  fetch  a  sword ; 
Upon  mine  honour  I'll  return. 

Dua.  Not  so,  sir. 

Alon.  Or  lend  me  yours,  I  pray  you,  and  take  this. 

[7o  RvnuD. 

Rui.  To  be  disgraced  as  you  are  ?  no,  1  thank 
'Spite  of  the  frshion,  while  I  live,  I  am         [you  : 
Instructed  to  go  arm'd.    What  folly  'tis 
For  yon,  that  are  a  man,  to  put  yourself 
Into  your  enemy's  mercy  1 

Dua.  Yield  it  quickly, 
Or  I'll  cut  off  your  hand,  and  now  disgrace  youi 
Thus  kick  and  baffle  you :  As  you  like  this, 

iKicktkim, 

You  may  again  prefer  complaints  against  roe 
To  my  uncle  and  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a  poniard* 

Ahn.  I  am  paid 
For  being  of  the  fashion. 

Dua.  Get  a  sword ; 
Then,  if  you  dare  redeem  yonr  reputation. 
You  know  I  am  easily  found.  I'll  add  this  to  it, 
To  put  you  in  mind.  IKickt  him, 

Rui,  You  are  too  insolent. 
And  do  insult  too  much  on  the  advantage 
Of  that  which  your  unequal  weapon  gave  you. 
More  than  your  valour. 

Dua,  This  to  me,  you  peasant? 
Thou  art  not  worthy  of  my  foot,  poor  fellow  ; 
'TIS  scorn,  not  pity,  makes  me  give  thee  life : 
Kneel  down  and  thank  me  for't.    How  I  do  you 
stare? 
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SMket  kirn. 
{TkejffigkU 


Help,  belp 


RtU.  I  have  a  sword,  sir,  you  shall  find ;  a  good 
This  is  no  stabbing  guard.  [one ; 

Dua,  Wert  thou  fiirice  arm'd, 
Thus  yet  I  durst  attempt  thee. 

Rut,  Then  have  at  you ; 
I  scorn  to  take  blows. 

Dua.  Oh !  I'm  slain. 

Ptige,  Help  I  murder !  murder ! 

Alon.  Shift  for  yourself ;  you  are  dead  else ; 
You've  kill'd  the  governor's  nephew. 

Pcige.  Raise  the  streets  there. 

Ahn.  If  once  you  are  beset,  you  cannot  'scape* 
Will  you  betray  yourself  ? 

RuL  Undone  for  ever  1 

[Exeunt  Rcnuo  and  Alonso. 

BnUr  Offloers. 
\9t  Offi.  Who  makes  this  outcry  ? 
Poffe,  Oh,  my  lord  is  murder'd  I 
This  way  he  took ;  make  after  him. 
there  I 

2d  Offi.  'Tis  Don  Duarte. 
Ut  Offi,  Pride  has  got  a  fallt 
He  was  still  in  quarrels,  scorn' d  us  peace-makers, 
And  all  our  bill-authority  ;  now  he  has  paid  for't ; 
You  ha'  met  with  your  match,  sir,  now.  Bring  off 

his  body. 
And  bear  it  to  the  governor.    Some  pursue 
The  murderer ;  yet  if  he  'scape,  it  skills  not ; 
Were  I  a  prince,  I  would  reward  him  for't : 
He  has  rid  the  city  of  a  turbulent  beast ; 
There's  few  will  pity  him :  But  for  his  mother 
1  truly  grieve,  indeed ;  she's  a  good  Udy. 

iExeuni. 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Bed-Chamber  in  Donna 
Guiouar's  Houmc. 

Enter  QmouAM  and  Servants. 

G«t.  He*s  not  i'  th'  house? 

Serv.  No,  madam. 

Gut.  Haste  and  seek  him ; 
Go  all,  and  every  where  ;  I'll  not  to  bed, 
'Till  you  return  him.    Take  away  the  lights  too  i 
The  moon  lends  me  too  much,  to  find  my  fears ; 
And  those  devotions  I  am  to  pay. 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book ; 
And  I  shall  read  them  there,  without  a  taper. 

I8he  kneels.   Exeunt  BetmatM. 

Enter  Runuo. 

Rui.  I  am  pursued ;  all  the  ports  are  stopt  too ; 
Not  any  hope  to  escape  :  behind,  before  me. 
On  either  side,  I  am  beset.    Cursed  fortune ! 
My  enemy  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  too ; 
Redeem 'd  from  one  affliction  to  another  1 
'Would  I  had  made  the  greedy  waves  my  tomb, 
And  died  obscure  and  innocent ;  not  as  Nero, 
Smear'd  o'er  with  blood.    Whither  have  my  fears 

brought  me  ? 
I  am  got  into  a  house ;  the  doors  all  open  ; 
This,  by  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hangings, 
*And  other  rich  adornments,  glist'ring  through 
The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 
To  one  of  means  and  rank.    No  servant  stirring  ? 
Murmur,  nor  whisper  ? 

Gut.  Who's  that  ? 

Rui.  By  the  voice. 
This  is  a  woman. 

Gut.  Stephano,  Jasper,  Julia  I 
Who  waits  there ' 


RfU.  'Tis  the  lady  of  the  house ; 
m  fiy  to  her  protection. 

Gut.  Speak,  what  are  you  ? 

Rut.  Of  all  that  ever  breath'd,  a  man  most 
wretched. 

Gut.  I'm  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill  manners ; 
You  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  eke 
Press  to  my  private  chamber.  Whither  would  you  ? 
Or  what  do  you  seek  for  ? 

Rut.  Gracious  woman,  hear  me  I 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  in  that  I  answer 
All  your  demands ;  a  most  unfortunate  stranger. 
That,  call'd  unto  it  by  my  enemy's  pride. 
Have  left  him  dead  i*  th'  streets.    Justice  pursues 
And,  for  that  life  I  took  unwillingly,  [me^ 

And  in  a  fair  defence,  I  must  lose  minet 
Unless  you,  in  your  charity,  protect  me. 
Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary  ;  and  the  altar 
I  gladly  would  take  hold  of,  your  sweet  mercy. 
By  all  that's  dear  unto  you,  by  your  virtues. 
And  by  your  innocence,  that  needs  no  forgiveness, 
Take  pity  on  me ! 

Gut.  Are  you  a  Castilian  ? 

Rut.  No,  madam ;  Italy  claims  my  birth* 

Gut,  I  ask  not 
With  purpose  to  betray  you ;  if  you  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  Portugals  most  hate,  I  yet  would  save  you, 
If  it  lay  in  my  power.    Lift  up  these  hangings ; 
Behind  my  bed  s-head  there's  a  hollow  place, 
Into  which  enter.  [Rcriuo  retirei  btkind  the  bed. 

So ;  but  from  this  stir  not, 

If  th'  officers  come,  as  you  expect  they  wiU  do : 
I  know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodgings. 
That  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me. 
And  search  no  further. 

Rut.  The  blessed  saints  pay  for  me 
The  infinite  debt  I  owe  you  1 

Gut,  How  he  quakes  I 
Thua  hr  I  feel  his  heart  beat — Be  of  comfort ; 
Once  more  I  give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 
All  men  are  subject  to  such  accidents. 
Especially  the  valiant ; — and  who  knows  not, 
But  that  the  charity  I  afford  this  stranger, 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of.' 

Enter  Pige,  Offioers,  and  Servants,  mth  DvAXn  on  a 

Bier. 

1  Serv.  Now,  madam,  if  your  wisdom  ever  could 
Raise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow, 

That  hsLSte  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use  of 
Your  great  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Your  only  sou, 
My  lord  Duarte's  slain. 

1  Offi,  His  murderer. 
Pursued  by  us,  was  by  a  boy  discovered 
Ent'ring  your  house,  and  that  induced  us 
To  press  into  it  for  his  apprehension. 

Gtti.  Ohl 

1  Serv.  Sure  her  heart  is  broke. 

Offi.  Madam  I 

Gtti.  Standoff! 
My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me. 
That  you  must  not  partake  it ;  suffer  it, 
Like  wounds  that  do  bleed  inward,  to  dispatch  me  I 
Oh,  my  Duarte,  such  an  end  as  this 
Thy  pride  long  since  did  prophecy ;  thou  art  dead. 
And,  to  increase  my  misery,  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a  wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow. 
Or  thou  fall  unrevenged.    My  soul's  divided ; 
And  piety  to  a  son,  pnd  true  performance 
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Of  hospitable  duties  to  my  gnest, 
That  are  to  others  angels,  are  my  furies. 
Veogeance  knocks  at  my  heart,  bat  my  word  given 
Denies  the  entrance :  Is  no  medium  left, 
But  that  I  must  protect  the  murderer, 
Or  suffer  in  that  faith  he  made  his  altar  ? 
Motherly  love,  give  place ;  the  fault  made  this  way, 
To  keep  a  vow,  to  which  high  Heaven  is  witness, 
Heay'n  may  be  pleased  to  pardon ! 

Enter  Mavvbl,  Doctors  and  Suxgeons. 

Man.  'Tis  too  late; 
He's  gone,  past  all  recoTery :  Now  reproof 
Were  but  unseasonable,  when  I  should  give  comfort ! 
And  yet  remember,  sister > 

Gut.  Oh,  forbear  1 
Search  for  the  murderer,  and  remove  the  body. 
And,  as  you  think  fit,  give  it  burial. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  uncapable  of  all  comfort  I 
And  therefore  I  enti:eat  my  friends  and  kinsfolk, 
And  you,  my  lord,  for  some  space  to  forbear 
Your  courteous  visitations. 

Man.  We  obey  you. 

lExeuntf  aU  kut  GmoMAa,  with  ike  hodjf. 

Rui.  My  spirits  come  back,  and  now  Despair 
resigns 
Her  place  again  to  Hope.  IComee/ortk. 


Gut.  Whate*er  thou  art, 
To  whom  I  have  given  means  of  life,  to  witness 
With  what  religion  I  have  kept  my  promise, 
Come  fearless  forth  I  but  let  thy  face  be  covered, 
That  I  hereafter  be  not  forc'd  to  know  thee ; 
For  motherly  affection  may  return. 
My  vow  once  paid  to  Heav'n.     Thou  hast  ta'en 

from  me 
The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  light 
Of  my  Bwoln  eyes,  in  his  life  that  sustain  *d  me. 
Yet,  my  word  giv'n  to  save  you,  I  make  good. 
Because  what  you  did  was  not  done  with  malice. 
You  are  not  known ;  there  is  no  mark  about  you 
That  can  discover  you ;  let  not  fear  betray  you. 
With  all  convenient  speed  you  can,  fly  firom  me, 
That  I  may  never  see  you ;  and  that  want 
Of  means  may  be  no  let  unto  your  journey. 
There  are  a  hundred  crowns.    You're  at  the  door 

now. 
And  BO  farewell  for  ever. 

Rut.  Let  me  first  fall  iKneeU. 

Before  your  feet,  and  on  them  pay  the  duty 
I  owe  your  goodness :  Next,  all  blrasings  on  you. 
And  Heav'n  restore  the  jpys  I  have  bereft  yon, 
With  full  increase  hereafter !     Living,  be 
The  goddess  styled  of  hospitality.  lExnmt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— il  Hon  in  the  House  o/Hippolyta. 
Bnler  Laorocn  and  Zskocia. 

I^op.  Fling  off  these  sullen  clouds;  you  are 
Into  a  house  of  joy  and  happiness ;  [entered  now 
I  have  prepared  a  blessing  for  you. 

Zen.  Thank  you : 
My  state  would  rather  ask  a  curse  I 

Leop.  You're  peevish. 
And  know  not  when  you  are  friended.    I*ve  used 

those  means, 
The  lady  of  this  house,  the  noble  lady, 
Will  take  you  as  her  own,  and  use  you  graciously, 
Make  mudi  of  what  you're  mistress  of,  that  beauty; 
And  expose  it  not  to  such  betraying  sorrows : 
When  you  are  old,  and  all  those  sweets  hang 
Then  sit  and  sigh.  [withered, 

Zen.  My  autumn's  not  far  off. 

filler  Servant. 

Leop.  Have  you  told  your  lady? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  told  her 
Both  of  your  noble  service,  and  your  present. 
Which  she  accepts. 

Leop.  I  should  be  blest  to  see  her. 

Serv.  That  now  you  cannot  do :  She  keeps  her 
chamber, 
Not  wen  disposed,  and  has  denied  all  visits. 
The  maid  I  have  in  charge  to  receive  firom  you. 
So  please  you  render  her. 

Leop.  With  all  my  service. 
But  fain  I  would  have  seen 

Serv.  'lis  but  your  patience ; 
No  doubt  she  cannot  but  remember  nobly. 

Leop.  These  three  years  I  have  lov'd  this  scorn- 
ful lady. 
And  foUow'd  her  with  all  the  truth  of  service ; 
In  all  which  time,  but  twice  she  has  honoured  me 
With  sight  of  her  blest  beauty. — ^When  you  please, 
sir. 


You  may  receive  your  charge ;  and  tell  your  lady, 
A  gentleman,  whose  life  is  only  dedicated 
To  her  commands,  kisses  her  beauteous  hands. — 
And,  fidr  one,  now  your  help :  You  may  remembet 
The  honest  courtesies,  since  you  were  mine, 
I  ever  did  your  modesty.    You  shall  be  near  her ; 
And  if  sometimes  you  name  my  service  to  her, 
And  tell  her  with  what  nobleness  I  love  her, 
'Twill  be  a  gratitude  I  shall  remember. 

Zen.  What  in  my  power  Ues,  so  it  be  honest — 

Leop.  I  ask  no  more. 

Serv.  You  must  along  with  me,  fair. 

Leop.  And  so  I  leave  you  two ;  but  to  a  fortune 
Too  happy  for  my  fate :  You  shaU  e^joy  her. 

[JKareviil. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  eame^  eplendidlff 

furnished. 
Enter  Zabitlon  and  Benrants. 

Zab.  Be  quick,  be  quick ;  out  with  the  banquet 
there ! 
These  scents  are  dull ;  cast  richer  on,  and  fuller ; 
Scent  every  place.    Where  have  you  plac'd  the 

Serv,  Here  they  stand  ready,  sir.  [music  ? 

Zab.  'Tiswell.     Be  sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  amber'd  all. 

Serv.  They  are. 

Zab.  Give  fair  attendance. 
In  the  best  trim  and  state  make  ready  alL 
I  shall  come  presently  again.      lA  banquet  set  forth. 

2  Sew.  We  shall,  sir.—  lEsit  Zab. 

What  preparation's  this  ?    Some  new  device 
My  lady  has  in  hand. 

1  Serv.  Oh,  prosper  it. 

As  long  as  it  carries  good  wine  in  the  mouth. 
And  good  meat  with  it !    Where  are  all  the  rest  ? 

2  Serv.  They  are  ready  to  attend.  IMuHe. 
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1  Serv.  Sure,  some  great  person  \ 
They  would  not  make  this  hurry  else. 

2  Serv.  Hark,  the  music. 

EnUr  Zaxvvos  and  Aiwoldo. 
It  will  appear  now,  certain ;  here  it  comes. 
Now  to  our  places. 

Am.  Whither  will  he  lead  me  ? 
What  invitation's  this  ?  to  what  new  end 
Are  these  fair  preparations  ?  a  rich  banquet, 
Music,  and  every  place  stuck  with  adornment, 
Fit  for  a  prince's  welcome !    What  new  game 
Has  Fortune  now  preparM,  to  shew  me  happy. 
And  then  again  to  sink  me  ?     'Tis  no  illusion ; 
Mine  eyes  are  not  deceived,  all  these  are  real. 
What  wealth  and  state  ! 

Zab,  Will  you  sit  down  and  eat,  sir  ? 
These  carry  little  wonder,  they  are  usual ; 
But  you  shall  see,  if  you  be  wise  to  observe  it. 
That,  that  will  strike  indeed,  strike  with  amazement : 
Then  if  you  be  a  man  ! — ^This  fair  health  to  you. 

[prinki. 

Am.  What  shall  I  see  ?    I  pledge  you,  sir.    I 
was  never 
So  buried  in  amazement !  IJhrinkt. 

Zab.  You  are  so  still : 
Drink  freely. 

Am.  The  very  wines  are  admirable ! 
Good  sir.  give  me  but  leave  to  ask  this  question, 
For  what  great  worthy  man  are  these  prepared  ? 
And  why  do  you  bring  me  hither  ? 

Zi^,  They  are  for  you,  sir ; 
And  undervalne  not  the  worth  you  carry. 
You  are  that  worthy  man :  Think  well  of  these, 
They  shall  be  more,  and  greater. 

Am.  Well,  blind  Fortune, 
Thou  hast  the  prettiest  changes,  when  thott*rt  pleased 
To  play  thy  game  out  wantonly 

Zab.  Come,  be  lusty, 
And  awake  your  spirits. 

Am.  Good  sir,  do  not  wake  me. 
For  willingly  I  would  die  in  this  dream.     Pray 
Are  all  these  that  attend  here  ?       [whose  servants 

Zab.  They  are  yours ; 
They  wait  on  you. 

Am.  I  never  yet  remember 
I  kept  such  faces,  nor  that  I  was  ever  able 
To  maintain  so  many. 

Zab.  Now  you  are,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  You'll  say  this  house  is  mine  too  ? 

Zab.  Say  it  ?  swear  it. 

Am.  And  all  this  wealth  ? 

Zab.  This  is  the  least  you  see,  sir. 

Am.  Why,  where  has  this  been  hid  these  thirty 
For,  certainly,  I  never  found  I  was  wealthy  [years  ? 
Till  this  hour;  never  dream'd  of  house  and  servants : 
I  had  thought  I  had  been  a  younger  brother,  a  poor 
I  may  eat  boldly  then  ?  [gentleman. 

Zab,  'Tis  prepar'd  for  you. 

[Aiuroux)  #ttf  dotm  and  eats., 

Am.  The  taste  is  perfect,  and  most  delicate : 
But  why  for  me  ?  Give  me  some  wine : — I  do  drink, 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  and  I  am  here. 
Here  in  this  glorious  place :  I  am  bravely  us'd 

too. — 
Good  gentle  sir,  give  me  leave  to  think  a  little ; 
For  either  I  am  much  abused 

Zab.  Strike,  music; 
And  sing  that  lusty  song.  IMtuic,  and  a  song. 

Am.  Bewitching  harmony ! 
Sure,  I  am  tum'd  into  another  creature, 


EnUer  Hi  pfoltta. 
Happy  and  blest ;  Amoldo  wag  unfortunate. — 
Ha,  bless  mine  eyes !  what  precious  piece  of  nature 
To  poze  the  world? 

Zab.  I  told  you,  you  would  see  that. 
Would  darken  these  poor  preparations. 
What  think  you  now?  Nay,  rise  not ;  'tis  no  vision. 

Am,  'Tis  more ;  'tis  miracle. 

Hip.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Am.  It  speaks,  and  entertains  me ;  still  more 
glorious  I 
She  is  warm,  and  this  is  flesh  here :  How  she  stirs 
Bless  me,  what  stars  are  there  I  [me. 

Hip,  May  I  sit  near  you? 

Am.  No,  you're  too  pure  an  object  to  behold. 
Too  excellent  to  look  upon  and  live ; 
I  must  remove. 

Zab.  She  is  a  woman,  sir. 
Fie,  what  faint  heart  is  this ! 

Am.  The  house  of  wonder !  [happy  ? 

Zab.  Do  not   you  think  yourself  now  truly 
You  have  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness  by  you. 
The  precious  wealth  youth  labours  to  arrive  at. 
Nor  is  she  less  in  honour,  than  in  beauty  ; 
Ferrara's  royal  duke  is  proud  to  call  her 
His  best,  his  noblest,  and  most  happy  sister ; 
Fortune  has  made  her  mistress  of  herself, 
Wealthy  and  wise,  without  a  power  to  sway  her ; 
Wonder  of  Italy,  of  all  hearts  mistress. 

Am.  And  all  this  is 

Zab.  Hippolyta,  the  beauteous. 

Hip.  You  are  a  poor  relater  of  my  fortunes. 
Too  weak  a  chronicle  to  speak  my  blessings. 
And  leave  out  that  essential  part  of  story 
I  am  most  high  and  happy  in,  most  fortunate,-— 
The  acquaintance,  and  the  noble  fellowship 
Of  this  fair  gentleman. — Pray  ye,  do  not  wonder, 
Nor  hold  it  strange  to  hear  a  handsome  lady 
Speak  freely  to  you.    With  your  fair  leave  and 
I  will  sit  by  you.  [courtesy. 

Am.  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 
Nor  where  I  am  ;  nor  to  what  end  consider 
Why  you  do  use  me  thus. 

Hip.  Are  you  angry,  sir, 
Because  you're  entertain'd  with  all  humanity  ? 
Freely  and  nobly  used  ? 

Am.  No,  gentle  lady, 
That  were  uncivil ;  but  it  much  amazes  me, 
A  stranger,  and  a  man  of  no  desert, 
Should  find  such  floods  of  courtesy. 

Hip.  I  love  you, 
I  honour  you,  the  first  and  best  of  all  men ; 
And,  where  that  fair  opinion  leads,  'tis  usual 
These  trifles,  that  but  serve  to  set  off,  follow. 
I  would  not  have  you  proud  now,  nor  disdainful. 
Because  I  say  I  love  you,  though  I  swear  it ; 
Nor  think  it  a  stale  favour  I  fling  on  you. 
Though  you  be  handsome,  and  the  only  man, 
I  must  confess,  I  ever  fiz'd  mine  eye  on. 
And  bring  along  all  promises  that  please  us, 
Yet  I  should  hate  you  then,  despise  you,  scorn 

you; 
And  with  as  much  contempt  pursue  your  person, 
As  now  I  do  with  love.    But  you  are  wiser, 
At  least,  I  think,  more  master  of  your  fortune ; 
And  so  I  drink  your  health. 

Am,  Hold  fast,  good  honesty ; 
I  am  a  lost  man  else ! 

Hip.  Now  you  may  kiss  me ; 
'Tis  the  first  kus  I  ever  ask'd,  I  swear  to  you. 
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Am.  That  I  dare  do,  sweet  lady.       iKistet  ker. 

Hip.  You  do  it  well  too ; 
Yoa  are  a  master,  sir ;  that  makes  yoa  coy. 

Am.  'Would  yoa  would  send  your  people  off. 

Hip.  Well  thought  on. — 
Wait  all  without. 

Zab.  I  hope  she  is  pleased  thoroughly. 

lExeunt  Zab.  and  Senrants. 

Hip.  Why  stand  you  still  ?  here's  no  man  to 
detect  you ; 
My  people  are  gone  off.      Come,  come,  leave 

conjuring ; 
The  spirit  you  would  raise  is  here  already ; 
Look  boldly  on  me. 

Am.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Hip.  Ohf  most  unmanly  question  !  haye  you  do  ? 
Is't  possible  your  years  should  want  a  tutor  ? 
I'll  teach  you :  Come,  embrace  me. 

Am.  Fie,  stand  off; 
And  give  me  leave,  more  now  than  e'er  to  wonder, 
A  baUding  of  so  goodly  a  proportion. 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  heaven. 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 
You  are  as  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  yon ; 
Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter ; 
Can  it  be  possible,  this  frame  should  suffer. 
And,  built  on  slight  affections,  fright  the  viewer  ? 
Be  excellent  in  ail,  as  you  are  outward. 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessings 
Heav*n   has    bestow'd;   make   'em  appear    still 

nobler, 
Because  they're  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper. 
Would  you  have  me  love  you  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Am.  Not  for  your  beauty ; 
Though,  I  confess,  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us  ; 
Time,  as  he  passes  by,  puts  out  that  sparkle. 
Nor  for  your  wealth ;  although  the  world  kneel  to  it. 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman  ; 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  makes  that  his  conquest. 
Be  honest,  and  be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you  ; 
At  least,  be  wise  ;  and  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strow  over  'em  a  little  modesty ; 
'Twill  well  become  your  cause,  and  catch  more 
fools. 

Hip.  Could  any  one  that  lov'd  this  wholesome 
counsel. 
But  love  the  giver  more  ?  You  make  me  fonder. 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind ;  I  want  that  ornament. 
Is  it  a  sin  I  covet  to  enjoy  you  ? 
If  you  imagine  I'm  too  free  a  lover. 
And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  I  am  silent ; 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak  my  blushes,  parley  with 

you; 
I  will  not  touch  your  hand  but  with  a  tremble 
Fitting  a  vestal  nun ;  not  long  to  kiss  you. 
But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscem'd  too, 
I'll  steal  it  thus  :  I'll  walk  your  shadow  by  you, 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that ;  and  when  I  covet 
To  give  such  toys  as  these IGitringjeteels. 

Am.  A  new  temptation  ! 

Hip.  Thus,  like  the  lazy  minutes,  will  I  drop 
Which  past  once  are  forgotten.  ['em, 

Am.  Excellent  vice ! 

Hip.  Will  you  be  won  ?  Look  steadfastly  upon 
me. 
Look  manly,  take  a  man's  affections  to  you ; 
Young  women,  in  the  old  world,  were  not  wont, 
sir. 


To  hang  out  gaudy  bushes  for  their  beauties. 
To  talk  themselves  into  young  men's  affections. 
How  cold  and  dull  you  are ! 

Am.  Bow  I  stagger  I 
She's  wise,  as  fair ;  but  'tis  a  wicked  wisdom ; 
I'll  choke  before  I  yield. 

Hip.  Who  waits  within  there  ? 
Make  ready  the  green  chamber. 

Zetb.  (  iriihin.)  It  shall  be,  madam. 

^m.  I  am  afraid  she  will  enjoy  me  indeed. 

Hip.  What  music  do  you  love  ? 

Am.   A  modest  tongue. 

Hip.  We'll  have  enough  of  that.     Fie,  fie,  how 
In  a  young  lady's  arms  thus  dull  ?  [lumpish  I 

Am.  For  Heav'ns  sake. 
Profess  a  little  goodness. 

Hip.  Of  what  country? 

Am.  I  am  of  Rome. 

Hip.  Nay,  then,  I  know  you  mock  me ; 
The  Italians  are  not  frighted  with  such  bugbears. 
Pr'ythee,  go  in. 

Am.  I  am  not  we!L 

Hip.  I'll  make  thee; 
I'll  kiss  thee  well. 

Am.  I  am  not  sick  of  that  sore. 

Hip.  Upon  my  conscience,  I  must  ravish  thee ; 
I  shall  be  famous  for  the  first  example : 
With  this  I'll  tie  you  first,  then  try  your  strength, 
sir. 

Am.  My  strength  ?  Away,  base  woman,  I  ab- 
hor thee ! 
I  am  not  caught  with  stales.  Disease  dwell  with 
thee  i  lExiL 

Hip.  Are  you  so  quick?  and  have  I  lost  njy 
Ho,  Zabulon  I  my  servants !  [wishes .' 

EnUr  Zabulon  and  Servants. 

Zab.  Called  you,  madam  ? 

Hip.  Is  all  that  beauty  scom'd,  so  many  sued 
So  many  princes  ?  By  a  stranger  too  ?  [for  ? 

Must  I  endure  this  ? 

Zab.  Where's  the  gentleman  ? 

Hip.  Gro  presently,  pursue  the  stranger,  Za- 
bulon; 
He  has  broke  from  me.  Jewels  I  have  given  him  s 
Charge  him  with  theft.     He  has  stol'n  my  love^ 

my  freedom : 
Draw  him  before  the  governor,  imprison  him  I 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Zab.  I'll  teach  him  a  new  dance. 
For  playing  fast  and  loose  with  such  a  lady. — 
Come,  fellows,  come  I — I'll  execute  yuur  anger^ 
And  to  the  full. 

Hip.  His  scorn  shall  feel  my  vengeance ! 

lExeumt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Bulpitia  and  Jaoubs. 

Sul.  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again? 

Ja.  'Faith,  mistress. 
You  do  so  over-labour  'em  when  you  have  'em, 
And  so  dry  .founder  'em,  they  cannot  last. 

Sul.  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 

Ja.  Alas !  he's  all  to  fitters ; 
And  lies,  taking  the  height  of  his  fortune  with  a 

syringe. 
He's  chin  d,  he's  chin*d,   good  man ;    he  is   a 

Sul.  What  is  become  o'  th'  Dane  2     [mourner. 

Ja.  Who,  goldy-locks  ? 
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He's  foul  i'  th'  toncb-hole,  and  recoils  again  ; 
The  main-spring's  weaken'd  that  holds  up  his 

cock ; 
He  lies  at  the  sign  o'  th'  Sun,  to  be  new-breech'd. 
Sul,  llie  rutter,  too,  is  gone. 
Ja.  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal ; 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher.     But  alas ! 
What  thing  can  ever  last  ?  He  has  been  ill  mew'd, 
And  drawn  too  soon;   I  have  seen  him  in  the 
Sul,  There  was  an  Englishman.  [hospital. 

Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman ; 
Youll  scant  find  any  now,  to  make  that  name  good. 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  indeed. 
And  would  perform  like  men ;  but  now  they  are 

vanished : 
They  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  so  beaten  off  their  speed  by  their  own  women, 
When  they  come  here,  they  draw  their  legs  like 

hackneys. 
Drink,  and  their  own  devices  have  undone  'em. 
Sul.  I  must  have  one  that's  strong, — ^no  life  in 

Lisbon  else, — 
Perfect  and  young :  My  custom  with  young  ladies, 
And  high-fed  city-dames,  will  fall  and  break  else. 
I  want  myself  too,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  me. 
They  are  all  sunk  I  maintain  d. — Now,  what's  this 
What  goodly  fellow's  that  ?  [business  ? 

EnUr  RiTTiuo  and  Offloen. 

Rut.  Why  do  you  drag  me  ? 
Pox  o'  your  justice !  let  me  loose. 

1  Offi.  Not  so,  sir. 

Rut.  Cannot  a  man  fidl  into  one  of  your  drunken 
cellars, 
And  venture  the  breaking  on's  neck,  your  trap- 
But  he  must  be  us'd  thus  rascally  P    [doors  open, 

1  Offi.  What  made  you  wand'ring 
So  late  i'  th'  night  ?  You  know,  that  is  imprison- 

Rut,  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  deep.  [ment. 

1  Offi.  May  be,  we*  11  wake  you. 

What  made  you  wand'ring,  sir,  into  that  vault. 
Where  all  the  city  store,  and  tJie  munition  lay  ? 
Rut.  I  fell  into't  by  chance ;  I  broke  my  shins 
for't : 
Your  worships  feel  not  that.     I  knocked  my  head 
Against  a  hundred  posts  ;  'would  you  had  had  it ! 
Cannot  1  break  my  neck  in  my  own  defence  ? 

2  Offi.  This  will  not  serve  you  ;  you  cannot  put 

it  off  so : 

Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain. 

To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o'  th*  city. 
Rut.  Yes,  with  my  nose.  Why  were  the  trap- 
doors open  ? 

Might  you  not  fall,  or  you,  had  you  gone  that  way? 

I  thought  your  city  had  sunk. 

1  Offi.  if ou  did  your  best,  sir, 

We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air. 

If  you  call  that  sinking.    We  have  told  you  what's 

the  law ; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate, 
And  have  command  in  that  place,  presently. 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death, 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption, 
(Which  is  six  hundred  ducats)  or  for  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  i*  th'  galleys.     Will  you  walk,  sir  ? 
For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 
Rut.  Row  in  the  galleys,  after  all  this  mischief? 

2  Ojfi.  May  be,  you  were  drunk :  they'll  keep 

you  sober  there. 


Rut.  Tug  at  an  oar  ?  You  are  not  arrant  rascals, 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me  ? 

Sul.  A  lusty-minded  man. 

Ja.  A  wondrous  able. 

Sul.  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that  liberty 
To  speak  a  few  words  with  your  prisoner, 
And  I  shall  thank  you. 

I  Offi.  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

Sul.  What  would  you  give  that  woman,  should 
Redeem  you  from  this  slavery  ?         [redeem  you, 

Rut.  Besides  my  service, 
I'd  give  her  my  whole  self;  I'd  be  her  vassal. 

Sul.  She  has  reason  to  expect  as  much,  consi- 
dering 
The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it ;  yet  take  comfort : 
What  you  shall  do  to  merit  this  is  easy. 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you ; 
'Tis  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladies. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen :  You  guess  the  way : 
But  giving  of  your  mind 

Rut.  I  am  excellent  at  it ; 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  understand  you :  la't  not  thus  ?  IWhitpers. 

Sul.  Yon  have  it. 

Rut.  Bring  me  a  hundred  of  'em ;  I'll  dispatch 
I  will  be  none  but  yours :  Should  another  offer  [*em. 
Another  way  to  redeem  me,  I  should  scorn  it. 
What  women  you  shall  please:  I  am  monstrous 

lusty; 
Not  to  be  taken  down :  Would  you  have  children  } 
I'll  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows. 

Sul.  I  admire  him,  wonder  at  him  ! 

Rut.  Hark  you,  lady  ; 
You  may  require  sometimes — 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  faith. 

Rut.  And  you  shall  have  it,  by  my  faith,  and 
handsomely. — 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly  \ — ^You  have  no 

daughters  ? 
I  fly  at  all. — Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom  I 
Tug  at  an  oar  ?  No ;  tug  in  a  feather-bed. 
With  good  warm  candles;  hang  your  bread  and 

water ! — 
I'll  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady; 
I  will  so  furbish  you  1 

Sul.  Come,  follow,  officers; 
This  gentleman  is  free  :  I'U  pay  the  ducats. 

Rut.  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  city 
Again,  boil  me  with  cabbage.  [powdering-tub 

i  Offi.  You  are  both  wam'd  and  arm'd,  sir. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  lY.—A  Room  in  Hippoltta's  House. 
Enter  HiproLVTA  and  Zbnocia,  Lbopolo  behind. 

Zen.  Will  your  ladyship  wear  this  dressing? 

Hip.  Leave  thy  prating  ; 
I  care  not  what  I  wear. 

Zen,  Yet  *tis  my  duty 
To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  affection 
To  see  you  discontented. 

Hip.  Weeping  too  ? 
Pr'ythee,  forgive  me ;  I  am  much  distemper'd. 
And  speak   I  know  not  what.    To  make  thee 

amends. 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  is  thine ; 
Let  it  alone  a  while. 

Leop.  Now  you  perceive. 
And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zen.  Much  above  my  ment. 
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Leop.  Bat  hare  yon  not  yet  found  a  happy  time 
To  move  for  me  ? 

Zen.  I  have  watch*d  all  occasions ; 
Bat  hitherto  without  success :  Yet,  doubt  not 
But  m  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leop,  Do  and  prosper. 

Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 

[Coming /iirvfard. 
Even  sorrow  lovely,  if  your  frowns  thus  tsJce  me, 
What  would  your  smiles  do  ? 

Hip.  Poz  o'  this  stale  courtship  1 
If  I  have  any  power 

Leop.  I  am  commanded ; 
Obedience  is  the  lover's  sacrifice. 
Which  I  pay  gladly.  IHe  reUrtt, 

Hip,  To  be  forc'd  to  woo. 
Being  a  woman,  could  not  but  torment  me : 
But  bringing,  for  my  advocates,  youth  and  beauty, 
Set  off  with  wealth,  and  then  to  be  denied  too. 
Does  comprehend  all  tortures.    They  flatter'd  me 
That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches  fetters, 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of  princes, 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish'd-for  bondage  happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature. 
As  weak  t'  allure,  but  in  my  dotage  stronger. 
I  am  no  Circe ;  he,  more  than  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  offered  bounties,  slights  my  fiivours ; . 
And,  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,  flies  me, 
Leaving  no  pawn,  but  my  own  shame  behind  him. 
But  he  shall  find,  that,  in  my  fell  revenge, 
I  am  a  woman ;  one,  that  never  pardons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  proffer*d  sweetness. 

Enter  Zaboum, 

Zah,  Madam,  'tis  done. 

Hip,  What's  done  ? 

Zab.  Th*  uncivil  stranger 
Is  at  your  suit  arrested 

Hip.  Tis  well  handled. 

Zab.  And  under  guard  sent  to  the  governor ; 
With  whom  my  testimony,  and  the  favour 
He  bears  your  ladyship,  have  so  prevailed. 
That  he  is  sentenc*d— 

Hip.  How? 

Zab.  To  lose  his  head.  [heat 

Hip,  Is  that  the  means  to  quench  the  scorching 
Of  my  enrag'd  desires  ?  Must  innocence  suffer, 
'Cause  I  am  faulty  ?  Or  is  my  love  so  fatal, 
That  of  necessity  it  must  destroy 
The  object  it  most  longs  for  ?  Dull  Hippolyta, 
To  think  that  injuries  could  make  way  for  love, 
When  courtesies  were  despised !  that  by  his  death 
Thou  shouldst  gain  that,  which  only  thou  canst 

hope  for 
While  he  is  Hving !  My  honour's  at  the  stake  now, 
And  cannot  be  preserved,  unless  he  perish. 
The  enjoying  of  the  thing  I  love,  I  ever 
Have  prized  above  my  fame :  Why  doubt  I  now 
One  only  way  is  left  me  to  redeem  all. —    [then  ? 
Make  rndy  my  caroch ! 

Leap.  What  will  you,  madam  ? 

Hip.  And  yet  I  am  impatient  of  such  stay. — 
Bind  up  my  hair ! — Fie,  fie,  while  that  is  doing. 
The  law  may  cease  his  life  !  Thus  as  I  am  then. 
Not  like  Hippolyta,  but  a  bacchanaL 
My  frantic  love  transports  me.  [Bxii. 

Leop.  Sure  she's  distracted. 

Zab.  Pray  you  follow  her ;  I  will  along  with  you  : 
I  more  than  guess  the  cause.    Women,  that  love, 
Are  most  uncertain ;  and  one  minute  crave, 
What  in  another  they  refuse  to  have.         iExmnL 


SCENE  v.— The  Street. 
Enter  Cuomo  and  Chariivo,  disguised. 

Clod.  Assure  thyself,  Charino,  I  am  alter'd 
From  what  I  was :  The  tempests  we  have  met  with 
In  our  uncertain  voyage  were  smooth  gales. 
Compared  to  those  the  memory  of  my  lusts 
Raised  in  my  conscience :  And  if  e'er  again 
I  live  to  see  Zenocia,  I  will  sue 
And  seek  to  her  as  a  lover,  and  a  servant ; 
And  not  command  affection,  like  a  tyrant. 

Char.  In  hearing  this,  you  make  me  young  again; 
And  Heaven,  it  seems,  favouring  this  good  change 
In  setting  of  a  period  to  our  dangers,        [in  yon. 
Gives  us  fair  hopes  to  find  that  here  in  Lisbon, 
Which  hitherto  in  vain  we  long  have  sought  for. 
I  have  received  assured  intelligence. 
Such  strangers  have  been  seen  here ;  and  though  yet 
I  cannot  learn  their  fortunes,  nor  the  place 
Of  their  abode,  I  have  a  soul  presages 
A  fortunate  event  here. 

Clod.  There  have  pass'd 
A  mutual  interchange  of  courtesies 
Between  me  and  the  governor;  therefore,  boldly 
We  may  presume  of  him,  and  of  his  power. 
If  we  find  cause  to  use  them ;  otherwise, 
I  would  not  be  known  here  ;  and  these  disguises 
Will  keep  us  from  discovery. 

Enter  Maxujbl,  Doctdr»  Arnoldo,  and  Guard. 

Char.  What  are  these  ? 

Clod,  The  governor  ;  with  him  my  rival,  bound. 

Char.  For  certain,  *tis  Arnoldo. 

Clod.  Let's  attend 
What  the  success  will  be. 

Man.  Is't  possible 
There  should  be  hope  of  his  recovery, 
His  wounds  so  many  and  so  deadly  ? 

Doot,  So  they  appeared  at  first ;  but,  the  hlood 
stopp'd, 
His  trance  forsook  him,  and,  on  better  search. 
We  found  they  were  not  mortal. 

Man,  Use  all  care 
To  perfect  this  unhoped-for  cure ;  that  done. 
Propose  your  own  rewards ;  and,  till  you  shall 
Hear  further  from  me,  for  some  ends  I  have. 
Conceal  it  from  his  mother. 

Doet,  We'll  not  fail,  sir.  l^xit. 

Man.  You  still  stand  confident  on  your  inno- 
cence? 

Am.  It  is  my  best  and  last  guard,  which  I  will 
Leave,  to  rely  on  your  uncertain  mercy.  [not 

Enter  Hipfoltta,  Zabuloit,  Lbopold,  Zbnocla,  and 
<iro  Senrants. 

Hip,  Who  bade  you  follow  me  ?  Go  home ! — 
As  you  respect  me,  go  with  her !        [and  you,  sir, 

Am.  Zenocia! 
And  in  her  house  a  servant  1 

Char,  'Tis  my  daughter. 

[Zen.  posset  over  tke  stage  and  exit 

Clod.  My  love ! — [  To  Charino.]  Contain  your 
joy ;  observe  the  sequel. 

Man,  Fie,  madam,  how  indecent  'tis  for  you, 
So  far  unlike  yourself,  to  be  seen  thus 
In  th'  open  streets !  Why  do  you  kneel  ?  pray  you, 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  wrong  and  loss        [rise. 
You  have  sustain'd,  and  the  delinquent  now 
Stands  ready  for  his  punishment. 

Hip.  Let  it  fall,  sir, 
On  the  offender :  He  is  innocent» 
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And  most  unworthy  of  these  bonds  he  wears  ; 
Bat  I  made  up  of  guilt. 

Man.  What  strange  turn's  this  ? 

Leop.  This  was  my  prisoner  once. 

Hip,  If  chastity 
In  a  young  man,  and  tempted  to  the  height  too, 
Did  e'er  deserve  reward,  or  admiration, 
He  justly  may  claim  both.     Love  to  his  person 
(Or,  if  you  please,  give  it  a  fouler  name) 
Compell'd  me  first  to  train  him  to  my  house  ; 
All  engines  I  raised  there  to  shake  his  virtue, 
Which  in  th*  assault  were  useless ;  he,  unmoved 
As  if  he  had  no  part  of  human  frailty,  [still. 

Against  the  nature  of  my  sex,  almost 
I  play'd  the  ravisher.     You  might  have  seen. 
In  our  contention,  young  Apollo  fly. 
And  love-sick  Daphne  follow :  Ail  arts  failing. 
By  flight  he  won  the  victory,  breaking  from 
My  scom'd  embraces.    The  repulse  (in  women 
Unsuflerable)  invited  me  to  practise 
A  means  to  be  revenged ;  and  from  this  grew 
His  accusation,  and  the  abuse 
Of  your  still-equal  justice.     My  rage  over, 
(Thank  Heaven)  though  wanton,  I  found  not  my- 
So  hr  engaged  to  hell,  to  prosecute  [self 

To  the  death  what  I  had  plotted  ;  for  that  love, 
That  made  me  first  desire  him,  then  accuse  him, 
Commands  me,  with  the  hazard  of  myself. 
First  to  entreat  his  pardon,  then  acquit  him. 

Man,  ITo  Arnoldo.]  Whatever  you  are,  so 
much  I  love  your  virtue, 
That  I  desire  your  friendship. — Do  you  unloose  him 
From  those  bonds  you  are  worthy  of.  Your  repent* 
Makes  part  of  satisfaction ;  yet  I  must  [ance 

Severely  reprehend  you. 

Zeop.  [Aside. 1  I  am  made 
A  stale  on  all  parts !     But  this  fellow  shall 
Pay  dearly  for  her  favour. 

Am,  lAside,"]  My  life's  so  full 
Of  various  changes,  that  I  now  despair 
Of  any  certain  port ;  one  trouble  ending, 
A  new,  and  worse,  succeeds  it :  What  should  Zeno- 
Do  in  this  woman's  house  ?     Can  chastity        [cia 
And  hot  lust  dwell  together,  without  infection  ? 
I  would  not  be,  or  jealous,  or  secure ; 
Yet  something  must  be  done,  to  sound  the  depth 
on't 


That  she  lives  is  my  bliss ;  but  living  there, 
A  hell  of  torments !    There's  no  way  to  her 
In  whom  I  live,  but  by  this  door,  through  which 
To  me  'tis  death  to  enter ;  yet  I  must 
And  will  make  trial 

Man,  Let  me  hear  no  more 
Of  these  devices,  lady :  This  I  pardon, 
And,  at  your  intercession,  I  forgive 
Your  instrument  the  Jew  too.     Get  you  home. 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  you  lent  the  city. 
Towards  the  setting  forth  of  the  last  navy 
Bound  for  the  Islands,  was  a  good  then,  which 
I  balance  with  your  ill  now. 

Char,  Now,  sir,  to  him  ; 
You  know  my  daughter  needs  it 

Hip.  Let  me  take 
A  farewell  with  mine  eye,  sir,  though  my  lip 
Be  barr'd  the  ceremony,  courtesy, 
And  custom  too,  allows  of. 

Am,  Grentle  madam, 
I  neither  am  so  cold,  nor  so  ill-bred, 
But  that  I  dare  receive  it    You  are  unguarded ; 
And  let  me  tell  yon,  that  I  am  ashamed 
Of  my  late  rudeness,  and  would  gladly  therefore, 
If  you  please  to  accept  my  ready  service, 
Wait  on  you  to  your  house. 

Hip,  Above  my  hope ! — 
Sir,  if  an  angel  were  to  be  my  convoy, 
He  should  not  be  more  welcome. 

IBxeunt  Aiur.  and  Rip, 

Clod,  Now  you  know  me. 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  and  honour  yon ;  ever  remember- 
Your  many  bounties,  being  ambitious  only       [ing 
To  give  you  cause  to  say,  by  some  one  service, 
That  I  am  not  ungratefaL 

Clod.  TisnowofferM: 
I  have  a  suit  to  you,  and  an  easy  one. 
Which  ere  long  you  shall  know. 

Man.  When  you  think  fit,  sir ; 
And  then  as  a  command  I  vriU  receive  it ; 
Till  when,  most  welcome. — [To  Charino.]     You 

are  welcome  too,  sir ; 
*Tis  spoken  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  needs  not 
Much  protestation. — At  your  better  leisure, 
I  will  inquire  the  cause  that  brought  you  hither ; 
I'  th*  mean  time  serve  you. 

Clod,  You  out-do  me,  sir.  lExeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I«— ^  Room  in  the  Doctor's  Hotue. 
Enter  Dvaktm  and  Doctor. 

Dua.  You  have  bestow'd  on  me  a  second  life, 
For  which  I  live  your  creature  ;  and  have  better'd 
What  Nature  framed  unperfect :  My  first  being. 
Insolent  pride  made  monstrous ;  but  this  latter. 
In  learning  me  to  know  myself,  hath  taught  me 
Not  to  wrong  others. 

Doct.  Then  we  live  indeed, 
When  we  can  go  to  rest  without  alarm 
Given  every  minute  to  a  guilt-sick  conscience. 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
Secure  in  being  innocent :  But  when. 
In  the  remembrance  of  our  worser  actions, 
We  ever  bear  about  us  whips  and  furies. 
To  make  the  day  a  night  of  sorrow  to  us. 
Even  life's  a  burden. 


Dua.  I  have  found  and  felt  it ; 
But  will  endeavour,  having  fint  made  peace 
With  those  intestine  enemies,  my  rude  passions. 
To  be  so  with  mankind.     But,  worthy  doctor. 
Pray,  if  you  can,  resolve  me, — was  the  gentleman, 
That  left  me  dead,  e'er  brought  unto  his  trial  i 

Doct.  Nor  known,  nor  apprehended. 

Dua.  That's  my  grief. 

Doct,  Why,  do  you  wish  he  had  been  punish'd  ? 

Dua,  No; 
The  stream  of  my  swol'n  sorrow  runs  not  that 
For  could  I  find  hun,  as  I  vow  to  Heav'n       [way : 
It  shall  be  toy  first  care  to  seek  him  out, 
I  would  with  thanks  acknowledge  that  his  sword, 
In  opening  my  veins,  which  proud  blood  poison'd, 
Gave  the  first  symptoms  of  true  health. 

Doct.  'Tis  in  yon 
A  Christian  resolution.    That  you  live 
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Ib  by  the  gOTemor's,  your  nucleus,  charge 
Ah  yet  conceard ;  and  though  a  son's  loss  never 
Was  solemnized  with  more  tears  of  trae  sorrow. 
Than  have  been  paid  by  your  unequalled  mother 
For  your  supposed  death,  she's  not  acquainted 
With  your  recovery. 

Dua,  For  some  few  days, 
Pray,  let  her  so  continue.    Thus  disguised, 
I  may  abroad  unknown. 

Doet.  Without  suspicion 
Of  being  discovered. 

Dua.  I  am  confident, 
No  moisture  sooner  dies  than  women*  s  tears  ; 
And  therefore,  though  I  know  my  mother  virtuous, 
Yet  being  one  of  that  frail  sex,  I  purpose 
Her  further  trial. 

Doet,  That  as  yon  think  fit; 
I'll  not  betray  you. 

Dua.  To  find  out  this  stranger. 
This  true  physician  of  my  mind  and  manners. 
Were  such  a  blessing — He  seem'd  poor,  and  may. 
Perhaps,  be  now  in  want :  'Would  I  could  find  him  I 
The  inns  I'll  search  first,  then  the  public  stews : 
He  was  of  Italy,  and  that  country  breeds  not 
Precisians  that  way,  but  hot  libertines ; 
And  such  the  most  are.     'Tis  but  a  little  travail. 
I  am  unfurnish'd  too :  Pray,  master  Doctor, 
Can  you  supply  me  ? 

Doet,  With  what  sum  you  please. 

Dua,  I  will  not  be  long  absent. 

Doet.  That  I  wish  too ; 
For,  till  you  have  more  strength,  I  would  not  have 
To  be  too  bold.  [you 

Dua.  Fear  not ;  I  will  be  carefuL  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II.— 7^  Street. 
Enter  Lbopou>»  Zabulon,  atui  a  Bravo. 

Zab.  I  have  brought  him,  sir ;  a  fellow  that  will 
do  it. 
Though  hell  stood  in  his  way ;  ever  provided, 
You  pay  him  for't. 

Leop.  He  has  a  strange  asp^. 
And  looks  much  like  the  figure  of  a  hangman 
In  a  table  of  the  Passion. 

Zab.  He  transcends 
All  precedents,  believe  it ;  a  flesh'd  ruffian, 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado. 
That  'tis  to  him  but  as  a  lofty  trick 
Is  to  a  tumbler.     He  hath  perused  too 
All  dungeons  in  Portugal ;  thrice  seven  years 
Row'd  in  the  galleys,  for  three  several  murders ; 
Though  I  presume  that  he  has  done  a  hundred. 
And  'scaped  unpunish'd. 

Leop.  He  is  much  in  debt  to  you. 
You  set  him  off  so  well. — What  will  you  take,  sir. 
To  beat  a  fellow  for  me,  that  thus  wrong'd  me  ? 

Bra.  To  beat  him,  say  you  ? 

Leop,  Yes,  beat  him  to  lameness ; 
To  cut  his  lips  or  nose  off ;  any  thing, 
That  may  disfigure  him. 

Bra.  Let  me  consider : 
Five  hundred  pistolets  for  such  a  service, 
I  think,  were  no  dear  pennyworth. 

Zab.  Five  hundred ! 
Why,  there  are  of  your  brotherhood  in  the  city, 
I'll  undertake,  shall  kill  a  man  for  twenty. 

Bra.  Kill  him  ?  I  think  so ;  I'll  kill  any  man 
For  half  the  money. 


Leop.  And  will  you  ask  more 
For  a  sound  beating  than  a  murder? 

Bra.  Ay,  sir. 
And  with  good  reason ;  for  a  dog  that's  dead. 
The  Spanish  proverb  says,  will  never  bite : 
But  should  I  beat  or  hurt  him  only,  he  may 
Recover,  and  kill  me. 

Leop.  A  good  conclusion. 
The  obduracy  of  this  rascal  makes  me  tender : 
I'll  run  some  other  course.    There's  your  reward, 
Without  the  employment. 

Bra.  For  that,  as  yon  please,  sir.. 
When  you  have  need  to  kill  a  man,  pray  use  me ; 
But  I  am  out  at  beating.  iExit. 

Zab.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Leop,  I'll  teU  thee,  Zabulon,  and  make  thee  privy 
To  my  most  near  designs.    This  stranger,  which 
Hippolyta  so  dotes  on,  was  my  prisoner 
When  the  last  virgin  I  bestowed  upon  her 
Was  made  my  prize ;  how  he  escaped,  hereafter 
I'll  let  thee  know ;  and  it  may  be,  the  love 
He  bears  the  servant  makes  him  scorn  the  mistress. 

Zab.  'Tis  not  unlike;  for,  the  first  time  he  saw 
her. 
His  looks  expressed  so  much ;  and,  for  more  proof. 
Since  he  came  to  my  lady's  house,  though  yet 
He  never  knew  her,  he  hath  practised  with  me 
To  help  him  to  a  conference,  without 
The  knowledge  of  Hippolyta ;  which  I  promised. 

Leop.  And  by  all  means  perform  it,  for  their 
meeting ; 
But  work  it  so,  iSiat  my  disdainful  mistress 
(Whom,  notwithstanding  all  her  injuries, 
'Tis  my  hard  fate  to  love)  may  see  and  hear  them. 

Zab.  To  what  end,  sir? 

Leop,  This,  Zabulon :  When  she  sees 
Who  is  her  rival,  and  her  lover's  baseness 
To  leave  a  princess  for  her  bond-woman. 
The  sight  will  make  her  scorn  what  now  she  dotes  on. 
I'll  double  thy  reward. 

Zab,  You  are  like  to  speed  then : 
For,  I  confess,  what  you  will  soon  believe, 
We  serve  them  best  that  are  most  apt  to  give. 
For  you,  I'll  place  you  where  you  shall  see  all. 
And  yet  be  unobserved. 

Leop,  That  I  desire  too.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III A  Boom  in  Hippolyta's  Houses 

with  a  Gallery, 

Enter  Akkoldo, 

a 

Am.  I  cannot  see  her  yet    How  it  afflicts  me. 
The  poison  of  this  place  should  mix  itself 
With  her  pure  thoughts !  'Twas  she  that  was  com- 
manded. 
Or  my  eyes  failed  me  grossly;  that  youth,  that 

face, 
And  all  that  noble  sweetness.  May  she  not  live  here, 
And  yet  be  honest  still  ? 

Enter  ZunoctA,  apart. 

Zen.  ItisAmoldo, 
From  all  his  dangers  free.     Fortune,  I  bless  thee ! 
My  noble  husband !  how  my  joy  swells  in  me ! 
But  why  in  this  place  ?  what  business  hath  he 

here? 
He  cannot  hear  of  me ;  I  am  not  known  here. 
I  left  him  virtuous  ;  how  I  shake  to  think  now, 
And  how  that  joy  I  had  cools  and  forsakes  me ! 
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Enter 9  above,  IIippoltta  and  Zabuu>n  ;  and  below, 
LaopoLOy  concealing  kimte{f. 

This  lady  is  bat  fair ;  I  have  been  thought  so. 
Without  compare  admired.  She  has  bewitch'd  him. 
And  he  forgot— 

Am.  'Tis  she  again ;  the  sacue, 
The  same  Zenocia. 

Zab.  There  are  they  together ; 
Now  you  may  mark. 

Hip,  Peace ;  let  'em  parley. 

Arn,  That  you  are  well,  Zenocia,  and  once  more 
Bless  my  despairing  eyes  with  your  wish'd  presence, 
I  thank  the  gods !  But  that  I  meet  you  here 

Hip.  They  are  acquainted. 

Zab.  I  found  that  secret,  madam, 
When  you  commanded  her  to  go  home.     Pray 
hear  'em. 

ZtfM.  That  you  meet  me  here !  ne'er  blush  at 
that,  Arnoldo. 
Your  cunning  comes  too  late  :  I  am  a  woman  ; 
And  one  woman  with  another  may  be  trusted. 
Do  you  fear  the  house? 

Am,  More  than  a  fear,  I  know  it ; 
Know  it  not  good,  not  honest. 

Zen,  What  do  you  here  then  ? 
r  th'  name  of  virtue,  why  do  you  approach  it  ? 
Will  you  confess  the  doubt,  and  yet  pursue  it? 
Where  have  your  eyes  been  wand'ring,  my  Arnoldo  P 
What  constancy,  what  faith,  do  you  call  this  ?  Fie, 
Aim  at  one  wanton  mark,  and  wound  another? 
I  do  confess  the  lady  fair,  most  beauteous. 
And  able  to  betray  a  strong  man's  liberty ; 
But  you,  that  have  a  love,  a  wife^-^You  do  well 
To  deal  thus  wisely  with  me.    Yet,  Arnoldo, 
Since  you  are  pleased  to  study  a  new  beauty, 
And  think  this  old  and  ill,  beaten  with  misery, 
Study  a  nobler  way,  for  shame,  to  love  her : 
Wrong  not  her  honesty 

Am.  You  have  confirm'd  me. 

Zen,  Who,  though  she  be  your  wife,  will  never 
hinder  you ; 
So  much  I  rest  a  servant  to  your  wishes. 
And  love  your  loves,  though  they  be  my  destructions. 
No  man  shall  know  me,  nor  the  share  I  have  in 
No  eye  8um>ect  I  am  able  to  prevent  you  :    [thee ; 
For  since  I  am  a  slave  to  this  great  lady, 
Whom  I  perceive  you  follow 

Am,  Be  not  blinded. 

Zen,  Fortune  shall  make  me  useful  to  your  ser- 
I  will  speak  for  you.  [vice : 

Am,  Speak  for  me  ?  You  wrong  me. 

Zen.  I  will  endeavour,  all  the  ways  I  am  able. 
To  make  her  think  well  of  you ; — ^will  that  please? — 
To  make  her  dote  upon  you,  dote  to  ma&ess. 
So  far,  against  myself,  I  will  obey  you : 
But  when  that's  done,  and  I  have  shew'd  this  duty. 
This  great  obedience  (few  will  buy  it  at  my  price) 
Thus  will  I  shake  hands  with  you,  wish  you  well, 
But  never  see  you  more,  nor  receive  comfort 
From  any  thing,  Arnoldo. 

Arn.  You  are  too  tender ; 
I  neither  doubt  you,  nor  desire  longer 
To  be  a  man,  and  live,  than  I  am  honest, 
And  only  yours  ;  Our  infinite  affections 
Abased  us  both 

Zab,  Where  are  your  favours  now  ? 
The  courtesies  you  shew'd  this  stranger,  madam  ? 

Hip,  Have  I  now  found  the  cause  ? 

Zal.  Attend  it  further. — 

Zen,  Did  she  invite  you,  do  you  say  ? 


Am,  Most  cunningly ; 
And  with  a  preparation  of  that  state, 
I  was  brought  in  and  welcomed—— 

Zen.  Seem'd  to  love  you? 

Am,  Most  infinitely,  at  first  sight,  most  dotingly. 

Zen.  She  is  a  goodly  lady. 

Am.  Wond'rous  handsome. 
At  first  view,  being  taken  unprepared. 
Your  memory  not  present  then  to  assist  me, 
She  seemed  so  glonous,  sweet,  and  so  far  stirred 
Nay,  be  not  jealoas,  there's  no  harm  done,   [me — 

Zen.  Pr*ythee, 
Didst  thou  not  kiss,  Arnoldo  ? 

Am.  Yes,  'faith,  did  I. 

Zen.  And  then 

Am.  I  durst  not,  did  not. 

Zen.  I  forgive  you : 
Come,  tell  the  truth. 

Am,  May  be,  I  lay  with  her. 

Hip.  He  mocks  me  too,  most  basely. 

Zen.  Did  you,  'faith? 
Did  you  foiget  so  far  ?  [  Weepf. 

Am,  Come,  come,  no  weeping ; 
I  would  have  lyen  first  in  my  grave ;  believe  that. 
Why  will  you  ask  those  things  you  would  not  hear ! 
Slue's  too  intemperate  to  betray  my  virtues, 
Too  openly  lascivious.     Had  she  dealt 
But  with  that  seeming  modesty  she  might, 

And  flung  a  little  art  upon  her  ardour 

Bat  'twas  forgot,  and  I  forgot  to  like  her, 
And  glad  I  was  deceived.    No,  my  Zenocia, 
My  first  love,  here  begun,  rests  here  unreap'd  yet 
And  here  for  ever. 

Zen,  You  have  made  me  happy ; 
Even  in  the  midst  of  bondage  blest.— 

Zab,  You  see  now, 
What  rubs  are  in  vour  way. 

Hip.  And  quickly,  Zabukm, 
I'll  root  'em  out. — iWhispert.']  Be  sure  you  do 
this  presently. 

Zab,  Do  not  you  alter  then. 

Hip.  Vm  resolute.  ISxit  ZAsvuns, 

Am.  To  see  you  only  I  came  hither  last. 
Drawn  by  no  love  of  hers,  nor  base  allurements ; 
For,  by  this  holy  light,  I  hate  her  heartily. 

Leop.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  you  have  saved  me  so 
much  vengeance. 
And  so  much  fear.  From  this  hour,  fur  befal  you ! 

iApart. 

Am,  Some  means  I    shall  make   shortly  to 
redeem  yoa ; 
'Till  when,  observe  her  well,  and  fit  her  temper, 
Only  her  lust  contemn. 

Zen,  When  shall  I  see  you  P 

Am.  I  will  live  hereabouts,  and  bear  her  fair 
'Till  I  can  find  a  fit  hour  to  redeem  you.        [still. 

Hip.  ^loud.]  Shut  all  the  doors. 

Am,  Who's  that? 

Zen.  We  are  betrayed ; 
The  lady  of  the  house  has  heard  our  parley. 
Seen  us,  and  seen  our  loves. 

Hip,  You  courteous  gallant, 
Yoa,  that  scorn  all  I  can  bestow,  that  laugh  at 
Th'  afflictions  and  the  groans  I  suffer  for  you. 
That  slight  and  jeer  my  love,  contemn  the  fortune 
My  favours  can  fling  on  you,  have  I  caught  you  ? 
Have  I  now  found  the  cause  you  fool  my  wishes  ? 
Is  mine  own  slave  my  bane  ?  I  nourish  that. 
That  socks  up  my  content.     I'll  pray  no  more, 
Nor  woo  no  more ;  thou  shalt  see,  foolish  man« 
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And,  to  thy  bitter  pain  and  anguUh,  look  on 
Tbe  vengeance  I  shall  take,  provoked  and  slighted ; 
Redeem  her  then,  and  steal  her  hence. — Ho,  Za- 
Now  to  your  work.  [holon ! 

Enter  Zaduloit  and  Senrants,  tam^geise  Arkolw,  othen 
ZaiiociA,  qferinff  to  strangle  her  urith  a  cord. 

Am»  Lady !  But,  hear  me  speak  first, 
As  you  have  pity. 

Hip,  I  have  none.    Yon  taught  me : 
When  I  have  hung  about  your  neck,  you  acorn 'd 

Zab.  Shall  we  pluck  yet  ?  [me. 

Hip.  No,  hold  a  little,  Zabulon ; 
ril  pluck  his  heart-strings  first. — Now  am  I  wor- 
A  little  of  your  love  ?  [thy 

Am,  I'll  be  your  servant ; 
Command  me  through  what  dianger  yon  shall  aim  at, 
Let  it  be  death  1 

Hip.  Be  sure,  sir,  I  shall  fit  you. 

Am.  But  spare  this  virgin  ! 

Hip.  I  would  spare  that  villain  first. 
Had  cut  my  father*s  throat. 

Am.  Bounteous  lady,  IKneeU. 

If  in  your  sex  there  be  that  noble  softness. 
That  tenderness  of  heart  women  are  crown'd  for — 

Zen.  Kneel  not,  Amoldo;    do   her  not  that 
She  is  not  worthy  such  submission  :         [honour  ; 
I  scorn  a  life  depends  upon  her  pity. — 
Proud  woman,  do  thy  worst,  and  arm  thy  anger 
With  thoughts  as  black  as  hell,  as  hot  and  bloody ! 
I  bring  a  patience  here,  shall  make  'em  blush. 
An  innocence,  shall  outlook  thee,  and  death  too. 

Am.  Make  me  your  slave ;  I  give  my  freedom 
For  ever  to  be  fetter'd  to  your  service  !     [to  yon, 
'Twas  I  offended ;  be  not  so  unjust  then. 
To  strike  the  inoocent.    This  gentle  maid 
Never  intended  fear  and  doubt  against  you : 
She  is  your  servant :  pay  not  her  observance 
With  cruel  looks,  her  duteous  faith  with  death. 

Hip.  Am  I  fkir  now?  now  am  I  worth  your 
liking? 

Zen.  Not  fair,  not  to  be  liked,  thou  glorious 
devUI 
Thou  vamishM  piece  of  lust,  thou  painted  fury  I 

Am.  Speak  gently,  sweet !  speak  gently. 

Zen.  I'll  spoik  nobly  ; 
'Tis  not  the  saving  of  a  life  I  aim  at.— > 
Mark  me,  lascivious  woman,  mark  me  truly. 
And  then  consider,  how  I  weigh  thy  angers ! 
Life  is  no  longer  mine,  nor  dear  unto  me, 
Than  useful  to  his  honour  I  preserve  it. 
If  thou  hadst  studied  all  the  courtesies 
Humanity  and  noble  blood  are  linked  to. 
Thou  oouldst  not  have  propounded  such  a  benefit, 
'  Nor  heaped  upon  me  such  uolook'd-for  honour, 
As  dying  for  his  sake,  to  be  his  martyr. 
'Tia  such  a  grace 

Hip.  You  shall  not  want  that  favour : 
Let  your  bones  work  miracles  ! 

Am.  Dear  lady. 
By  those  fair  eyes — ' — 

Hip.  There  is  but  this  way  left  you 
To  save  her  life 

Am.  Speak  it,  and  I  embrace  it 

Hip.  Come  to  my  private  chamber  presently. 
And  there,  what  love  and  I  command 

Am.  rUdoit.- 
Be  comforted,  Zenocia. 

Zen,  Do  not  do  this  ! 
To  save  me,  do  not  lose  yourself,  I  charge  you  ! 
I  charge  you  by  your  love,  that  love  you  bear  me, 


That  love,  that  constant  love  you  have  twin'd  to  me, 
By  all  your  promises  (take  heed  you  keep  'em)— . 
Now  is  vour  constant  trial !  If  thou  dost  this, 
Or  mov^t  one  foot  to  guide  thee  to  her  lust, 
My  curses  and  eternal  hate  pursue  thee  ! 
Redeem  me  at  the  base  price  of  disloyalty  ? 
Must  my  undoubted  honesty  be  thy  bawd  too  ? 
Go,  and  intwine  thyself  about  that  body  ! 
Tell  her,  for  my  life  thou  hast  lost  thine  honour, 
Pull'd  all  thy  vows  from  Heav*n;  basely,  most 

basely, 
StoopM  to  the  servile  flames  of  that  foul  woman. 
To  add  an  hour  to  me  that  hate  thee  for  it, 
Know  thee  again,  nor  name  thee  for  a  husband ! 

Am.  What  shall  I  do  to  save  her  ? 

Hip,  How  now  ?  what  haste  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  governor,  attended  with  some  gentle- 
men. 
Are  newly  enter'd,  to  speak  with  your  ladyship. 

Hip,  Fox  o'  their  business!  Reprieve  her  for 
I  shall  have  other  time.  [this  hour ; 

Am.  Now,  Fortune,  help  us  1 

Hip,  ru  meet  'em  presently.  Retire  a  while  aU. 

iBxeunt  Hip.  and  Servant. 

Zab,  You  rise    to>day  upon   your  right  side, 
lady. — 
You  know  the  danger  too,  and  may  prevent  it ; 
And  if  you  suffer  her  to  perish  thus, 
(As  she  must  do.  and  suddenly,  believe  it. 
Unless  you  stand  her  friend, — ^you  know  the  way 

on*t,— ^ 
I  guess  you  poorly  love  her,  less  yoor  fortune. 
Let  her  know  nothing,  and  perform  this  matter; 
There  are  hours  ordain'd  for  several  businesses. 
You  understand 

Am,  I  understand  you  bawd,  sir. 
And  such  a  counsellor  I  never  cared  for. 

EiUer  Don  Manuel  the  OovemoTt  Clodio,  Lnopoij>, 
Chajuno  and  AttendAuts,  at  one  door,  Hippolyta  at 
the  other. 

Hip.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Man,  Fair  Hippolyta, 
I'm  come  to  ease  you  of  a  chaise. 

Hip.  I  keep  none 
I  count  a  buraen,  sir. — And  yet  I  He  too.     lArtde, 

Man.  Which  is  the  maid  ?  Is  she  here  ? 

Clod,  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  she,  this  is  Zenocia ; 
The  very  same  I  sued  to  your  lordship  for. 

Zen,  Clodio  again  ?  More  misery  ?  more  ruin  ? 
Under  what  angrv  star  is  my  life  govern* d ! 

Man.  Come  hither,  maid :  You  are  once  more 
Here  I  discharge  your  bonds.  [a  firee  woman ; 

Am.  Another  smile. 
Another  trick  of  Fortune  to  betray  us ! 

Hip,  Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so  un- 
nobly ; 
Against  my  will,  to  take  away  my  bond-woman  ? 

Man.  She  was  no  lawful  prize,  therefore    no 
bond-woman : 
She's  of  that  country  we  hold  friendship  with. 
And  ever  did  ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  used 
With  entertainment  fair  and  courteous. 
The  breach  of  league  in  us  gives  foul  example ; 
Therefore,   you  must  be    pleased  to  think  this 

honest — 
Did  you  know  what  she  was  ?  ITo  Lbofoud. 

Leap.  Not  'till  this  instant ; 
For,  had  I  known  her,  she  had  been  no  prisoner. 
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Man,  There,  take  the  maid ;  she's  at  her  own 
dispose  now : 
And  if  there  be  aught  else  to  do  your  honour 

Any  poor  serrice  in 

Clod.  I  am  vow'd  your  servant. 
^m.  Your  father's  here  too,  that's    our  only 
comfort ; 
And  in  a  country  now  we  stand,  free  people. 
Where  Clodlo  has  no  power.  Be  comforted. 
Zen.  I  fear  some  trick  yet 
Arn.  Be  not  so  dejected. 
Man,  [To  Hip.]  You  must  not  be  displeased ; 
so,  fareweU,  lady. —  - 
Come,  gentlemen.     Captain,  you  must  with  me 
I  have  a  little  business.  [too  : 

Leop,  I  attend  your  lordship. — 
Now  my  way's  free,  and  my  hopes  lords  again. 

lEseutU  all  biU  Hip.  and  Zab. 


Hip,  D'ye  jeer  me  now  ye  are  going  ? 


I  may  live  yet 
Zab,  You 


-to  make  you  howl  both, 
might  have  done ;   you  had 


[then; 
power 


But  now  the  chains  are  off,  the  command  lost ; 
And  such  a  story  they  will  make  of  this, 
To  laugh  out  lazy  time 

Hip.  No  means  yet  left  me  ? 
For  now  I  burst  widi  anger !  None  to  satisfy  me  ? 
No  comfort?  no  revenge? 

Zab,  You  speak  too  late ; 
You  might  have  bad  all  these  your  useful  servants. 
Had  you  been  wise  and  sudden.    What  power  or 
Over  her  beauty  have  you  now,  by  violence    [will, 
To  constrain  his  love?  She  is  as  free  as  you  are, 
And  no  law  can  itnpeach  her  liberty ; 
And,  while  she's  so,  Amoldo  will  despise  you. 

Nip.  Either  my  love  or  anger  must  be  satisfied, 
Or  I  must  die  ! 

Zab,  I  have  a  way  would  do  it, 
Would  do  it  yet ;  protect  me  from  the  law. 

Hip,  From  anything !  Thou  know'st  what  power 
What  money,  and  what  friends.  [I  have, 

Zab,  It  is  a  devilish  one  : 
But  such  must  now  be  used.  Walk  in,  I'll  tell  you ; 
And  if  you  like  it,  if  the  devil  can  do  anything — 

Hip.  Devil,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  I  be  satisfied. 

lExeunL 
— ♦— 

SCENE  lY.^A  Room  in  the  Houte  qf  Sulpitia, 

the  Bawd. 

Bnier  Bulpitta  and  Jaqoss. 

Sul,  This  is  the  rarest  and  the  lustiest  fellow, 
And  so  bestirs  himself 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  mistress ; 
You'll  melt  him  else. 

Sul.  He  does  perform  such  wonders 

The  women  are  mad  on  him. 

Ja,  Give  him  breath,  I  say  ; 
The  man  is  but  a  man ;  he  must  have  breath. 

Sui.  How  many  had  he  yesterday  ? 

Ja,  About  fourteen  ;  and  they  paid  bravely  too. 
But  still  I  cry,  give  breath ;  spare  him,  and  have 
him. 

Sul.  Five  dames  to-day :  This  was  a  small  stage  : 
He  may  endure  five  more. 

Ja.  Breath,  breath,  I  cry  still ; 
Body  o'  me,  give  breath ;  the  man's  a  lost  man  else. 
Feed  him,  and  give  him  breath. 

Enter  two  Oentlewomen. 
Sul.  Welcome,  gentlewomen ; 
You're  very  welcome. 


lit  Gent,  We  hear  you  have  a  lusty  and  well- 
complexion^d  fellow, 
That  does  rare  tricks.     My  sister  and  myself  here 
Would  trifle  out  an  hour  or  two,  so  please  you. 
Sul.  Jaques,  conduct  'em  in. 
Both,  There's  for  your  courtesy.       lOive  monep, 

lExeunt  Ja.  and  Oeat, 
Sul,   Good  pay  still,   good   round  pay.   This 
happy  fellow 
Win  set  me  up  again ;  he  brings  in  gold 
Faster  than  I  have  leisure  to  receive  it. 
Oh,  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fietding ! 

But  ril  so  pap  him  up Nothing  too  dear  for 

him. 
What  a  sweet  scent  he  has !  [Re-enter  Jaqukb.] 
Now,  what  news,  Jaques  ? 
Ja.  He  cannot  last ;  I  pity  the  poor  man, 
I  suffer  for  him.     Two  coaches  of  young  city- 
dames, 
And  they  drive  as  the  devil  were  in  the  wheels. 
Are  ready  now  to  enter :  And  behind  these. 
An  old  dead-palsied  lady  in  a  litter ; 
And  she  makes  all  the  haste  she  can.    The  man's 

lost! 
You  may  gather  up  his  dry  bones  to  make  nine- 

But,  for  his  flesh [pins  ; 

Sul.  These  are  but  easy  labours ; 
Yet,  for  I  know  he  must  have  rest 

Ja,  He  must ; 
You'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  else  presently. 
Sul.  Go  in,  and  bid  him  please  himself;  I'm 
pleased  too. 
To-morrow's  a  new  day.    But,  if  he  can, 
I  would  have  him  take  pity  o'  th'  old  lady : 
Alas,  'tis  charity ! 

Ja.  I'll  tell  him  aU  this ; 
And»  if  he  be  not  too  fool-hardy lExit 

Enter  ZAmauat. 

Sul.  How  now  ? 
What  news  with  you  ? 

Zab.  You  must  presently 
Show  all  the  art  you  have,  and  for  my  lady. 

Sul.  She  may  command. 

Zab.  You  must  not  dream,  nor  trifle. 

Sul.  Which  way  > 

Zab.  A  spell  you  must  prepare,  a  powerful  one ; 
Peruse  but  diese  directions,  you  shall  find  all ; 
There  is  the  picture  too :  Be  quick  and  faithful. 

And  do  it  wfth  that  strength ^When  'tis  per- 

form'd. 
Pitch  your  reward  at  what  you  please,  you  have  it 

Sul.  I'll  do  my  best,  and  suddenly.     But,  hark 
Will  you  never  lie  at  home  again  ?  [ye, 

Zab.  Excuse  me ; 
I  have  too  much  business  yet. 

Sul.  I  am  right  glad  on't. 

Zab.  Think  on  your  business ;  so,  farewell. 

Sul.  ril  do  it 

Zab.  Within  this  hour  I'll  visit  you  again. 
And  give  you  greater  lights. 

St3.  I  shall  observe  you. 
This  brings  a  brave  reward  ;  bravely  I'll  do  it, 
And  all  the  hidden  art  I  have,  express  in't. 

IBxeunt  etverattjf. 

Enler  Rimuo,  with  a  Sight-cap. 

Rut.  Now  do  I  look  as  if  I  were  crow-trodden ! 
Fie,  how  my  hams  shrink  under  me !  Oh  me, 
I  am  broken-winded  too !  Is  this  a  life  ? 
Is  this  the  recreation  1  have  aim'd  at  ? 
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I  had  a  body  once,  a  handsome  body, 
And  wholesome  too :  Now,  I  appear  like  a  rascal, 
That  had  been  hnng  a  year  or  two  in  gibbets. 
Fie,  how  I  faint !  —Women  !  keep  me  from  women ! 
.  Place  me  before  a  cannon,  'tis  a  pleasure ; 
Stretch  me  upon  a  rack,  a  recreation ; 
Bat  women  !  women !  oh,  the  devil !  women ! 
Cnrtius'  golf  was  never  half  so  dangeroos. 
Is  there  no  way  to  find  the  trap>door  again» 
And  fall  into  the  cellar,  and  be  taken  ? 
No  Incky  fortune  to  direct  me  that  way  ? 
No  galleys  to  be  got,  nor  yet  no  gallows  ? 
Fori  fear  nothing  now,  no  earthly thiog. 
But  these  onsatisfied  men-leeches,  women  ! 
How  devilishly  my  bones  ache  !  Oh,  the  old  lady  ! 
I  have  a  kind  of  waiting-woman  lies  cross  my  back 

too; 
Oh,  how  she  stings !  No  treason  to  deliver  me  ? — 
Now,  what  are  yon  ?  do  you  mock  me  ? 

Enter  three  Men,  toUh  Night<api,V€rp/aintlp. 

1st  Man,  No,  sir,  no ; 
We  were  your  predecessors  in  this  place. 

2d  Man,  And  come  to  see  how  yon  bear  up. 

Rut,  Grood  gentlemen  I 
You  seem  to  have  a  snuffing  in  your  head,  sir, 
A  parlous  snuffing ;  but  this  same  dampish  air — 

2d  Man.  A  dampish  air,  indeed. 

Rut,  Blow  your  face  tenderly. 
Your  nose  will  ne*er  endure  it. — Mercy  o'  me, 
What  are  men  changed  to  here !  Is  my  nose  fast 

yet? 
Methinks  it  shakes  i*  th*  hilts.— Pray  tell  me,  gen- 
How  long  is't  since  you  flourish'd  here  ?   [tlemea, 

Zd  Man,  Not  long  since. 

Rut,  Move  yourself  easily ;  I  see  you  are  ten- 
Nor  long  endured  }  [der. — 

2d  Man,  The  labour  was  so  much,  sir, 
And  BO  few  to  perform  it 

Rut.  Must  I  come  to  this. 
And  draw  my  legs  after  me,  like  a  lame  dog  ? 

I  cannot  run  away,  I  am  too  feeble 

Will  you  sue  for  this  place  again,  gentlemen  ? 

Ut  Man,  No  truly,  sir. 
The  place  has  been  too  warm  for  our  complexions. 

2d  Man,  We  have  enough  on't :  Rest  you  merry, 
We  came  but  to  congratulate  your  fortune ;  [sir ! 
You  have  abundance. 

3d  Man.  Bear  your  fortune  soberly ; 
And  so  we  leave  you  to  the  next  fair  lady. 

lExeunt. 

Rut,  Stay  but  a  little,  and  I'll  meet  you^  gen- 
tlemen, 
At  the  next  hospital. — There's  no  living  thus, 
Nor  am  I  able  to  endure  it  longer : 
With  all  the  help  and  heats  that  can  be  given  me, 
I  am  at  my  trot  already.  They  are  fair  and  young, 
Most  of  the  women  that  repair  unto  me ; 
But  they  stick  on  like  burs,  shake  me  like  fea- 
thers.— 

BtUer  SntpiTU. 

More  women  yet  ?    'Would  I  were  honestly  mar- 
To  any  thing  that  had  but  half  a  face,  [ried 
And  not  a  groat  to  keep  her,  nor  a  smock, 
That  I  might  be  civilly  merry  when  I  pleased, 
Rather  than  labouring  in  these  fulling-mills ! 

Sul.  By  this,  the  spell  begins  to  work. — Yon 
I  see ;  you  bear  up  bravely  yet,  [are  lusty, 

Rut.  Do  you  hear,  lady  ? 
Do  not  make  a  game-bear  of  me,  to  play  me  hourly, 


And  fling  on  all  your  whelps ;  it  will  not  hold  : 
Play  me  with  some  discretion ;  to-day,  one  course. 
And,  two  days  hence,  another. 

Sul.  If  you  be  so  angryi 
Pay  back  the  money  I  redeemed  you  at* 
And  take  your  course ;  I  can  have  men  enough. 
You  have  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  you 

came  hither. 
In  broths  and  strength'ning  caudles ;  till  you  do 

pay  me, 
If  you  will  eat  and  live,  you  shall  endeavour ; 
I'll  chain  you  to't  else. 

Rut.  Make  me  a  dog-kennel, 
I'll  keep  your  house,  and  bark,  and  feed  on  bare 

bones. 
And  be  whipp'd  out  o'  doors !    Do  you  mark  me, 

lady.>  whipp'd! 
rU  eat  old  shoes. 

EtUer  DVARTK. 

Dua,  In  this  house,  I  am  told, 
There  is  a  strtoger,  of  a  goodly  person ; 

And  such  a  one  there  was If  I  could  see  him, 

I  yet  remember  him. 

Sul.  Your  business,  sir  ? 
If  it  be  for  a  woman,  you  are  cozen'd ; 
I  keep  none  here.  lExiL 

Duo.  Certain,  this  is  the  gentleman  ; 
The  very  same. 

'    Rut.  'Death !  if  I  had  bnt  money, 
Or  any  friend  to  bring  me  from  this  bondage, 
I'd  thresh,  set  up  a  cobbler's  shop,  keep  hogs. 
And  feed  with  *em,  sell  tinder-boxes 
And  knights  of  ginger-bread ; 
Thatch  for  three  half-pence  a-day,  and  think  it 

lordly. 
From  this  base  stallion-trade. — ^Why  does  he  eye 
Eye  me  so  narrowly  ?  [me, 

Dua.  It  seems,  you  are  troubled,  sir; 
I  heard  you  speak  of  want. 

Rut.  'Tis  better  hearing 
Far,  than  relieving,  sir. 

Dua.  I  do  not  think  so ; 
You  know  me  not. 

Rut.  Not  yet,  that  I  remember. 

Dua,  You  shall,  and  for  your  friend ;  I  am  be- 
holden to  you, 
Greatly  beholden,  sir.     If  you  remember, 
You  fought  with  such  a  man,  they  call'd  Dnarte, 
A  proud  distemper'd  man :  He  was  my  enemy, 
My  mortal  foe  ;  you  slew  him  (airly,  nobly. 

Rut,  Speak  softly,  sir ;  you  do  not  mean  to  be- 
tray  me  ? — 
I  wish'd  the  gallows ;  now  they're  coming  fairly. 

Dua,  Be  confident ;  for,  as  I  live,  I  love  you  ; 
And  now  you  shall  perceive  it :  For  that  service. 
Me  and  my  purse  command ;  there,  take  it  to  you ; 
'Tis  gold,  and  no  small  sum ;  a  thousand  ducats  i 
Supply  your  want. 

Rut.  Bnt  do  you  do  this  faithfully? 

Dua,  If  I  mean  ill,  spit  in  my  face,  and  kick  me« 
In  what  else  may  I  serve  you,  sir  ? 

Rut,  I  thank  yon ! 
This  is  as  strange  to  me  as  knights'  adventures. 
I  have  a  project,  'tis  an  honest  one, 
And  now  I'll  tempt  my  fortune. 

Dua.  Trust  me  with  it. 

Kut.  You  are  so  good  and  honest,  I  must  trust 
'Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  lady,  [you  s 

That  saved  my  life  once. 
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am  sore 


yoa  know  the 
[gentleman 


Come  hither,  friend ;  I 
That  sent  theae  charms. 

Dua,  Charms,  lady  ? 

Gui.  These  charms ; 
I  well  may  call  them  so ;  they've  won  upon  me 
More  than  e^er  letter  did.     Thoa  art  his  friendy 
(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it) 
And,  therefore,  Til  be  open -breasted  to  thee  ; 
To  hear  of  him,  though  yet  I  never  saw  him, 
Was  most  desired  of  all  men  I     Let  me  blush, 
And  then  Til  say  I  love  him. 

Dua,  All  men  see. 
In  this,  a  woman's  virtue  !  iAstde. 

Gui.  I  expected. 
For  the  courtesy  I  did,  long  since  to  have  seen 

him ; 
And  though  I  then  forbad  it,  you  men  know, 
Between  our  hearts  and  tongues  there^s  a  large 
But  m  excuse  him ;  may  be,  hitherto     [distance. 
He  has  forborne  it,  in  respect  my  son 
Fell  by  his  hand. 

Dua,  And  reason,  lady. 

Gui,  No; 
He  did  me  a  pleasure  in't ;  a  riotous  fellow, 
And,  with  that,  insolent,  not  worth  the  owning  I 
I  have  indeed  kept  a  long  solemn  sorrow. 
For  my  friends*  sake  pardy ;  but  especially 
For  his  long  absence. 

Dua.  Oh,  the  devil !  lAtide. 

Gui,  Therefore, 
Bid  him  be  speedy  ;  a  priest  shall  be  ready 
To  tie  the  holy  knot.    This  kiss  I  send  him ; 
Deliver  that,  and  bring  him. 

Dua.  I  am  dumb  :  lAHde. 

A  good  cause  I  have  now,  and  a  good  s^ord. 
And  something  I  shall  do ! — I  wait  upon  you. 

{EjeeutU. 


SCENE  IV.~^  Room  in  the  Ptdaee  qf  Masv^l 
Ds  Sous  A,  the  Governor, 

Enter  Manckl,  Clodio,   Crabino,  Arnouw,  Zkmocia, 
brought  in  in  a  ekair,  tw>  Doctors. 

Doet.  Give  her  more  air ;  she  dies  else. 

j4m.  Oh,  thou  dread  Power, 
That  mad'st  this  all,  and  of  thy  workmanship 
This  virgin  wife,  the  master-piece,  look  down  on 

her! 
Let  her  mind's  virtues,  cloth'd  in  this  fair  garment. 
That  worthily  deserves  a  better  name 
Than  flesh  and  blood,  now  sue,  and  prevail  for  her ! 
Or,  if  those  are  deny'd,  let  innocence, 
To  which  all  passages  in  Heav'n  stand  open. 
Appear  in  her  white  robe,  before  thy  throne. 
And  mediate  for  her !  Or,  if  this  age  of  sin 
Be  worthy  of  a  miracle,  the  sun 
In  his  diurnal  progress  never  saw 
So  sweet  a  subject  to  employ  it  on ! 

Man.  Wonders  are  ceas'd,  sir ;  we  must  work 
by  means. 

Am,  *Tia  true,  azid  such  reverend  physicians 
are: 
To  you  thus  low  I  fall  then !  So  may  you  ever 

IKneeli  h^ore  the  Doctors. 
Be  styi'd  the  hands  of  Heav'n,  Nature's  restorers ; 
Get  wealth  and  honours  ;  and  by  your  success. 
In  all  your  undertakings,  propagate 
Your  great  opinion  in  the  worlcU  as  now 
You  use  your  saving  art  I  For  know,  good  gentle- 
Besides  die  fame,  and  all  that  I  possess^      [men. 


For  a  reward,  posterity  shall  stand 
Indebted  to  you ;  for  (as  Heav'n  forbid  it) 
Should  my  Zenocia  die,  robbing  this  age 
Of  all  that's  good  or  graceful,  times  succeeding. 
The  story  of  her  pure  life  not  yet  perfect, 
Will  suffer  in  the  want  of  her  example. 

1  Doct.  Were  all  the  world  to  perish  with  her,  we 
Can  do  no  more  than  what  art  and  experience 
Give  us  assurance  of.    We  have  used  all  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot : 
How  should  we,  then,  promise  the  cure? 

Am.  Away!  iRitet. 

I  did  belie  you,  when  I  charg'd  you  with 
The  power  of  doing  :  Ye  are  mere  names  only, 
And  even  your  best  perfection  accidental. — 
Whatever  malady  thou  art,  or  spirit, 
(As  some  hold  all  diseases  that  afilict  us) 
As  love  already  makes  me  sensible 
Of  half  her  sufferings,  ease  her  of  her  part. 
And  let  me  stand  the  butt  of  tliy  fell  malice, 
And  I  will  swear  thou'rt  merciful ! 

2  Doct,  Your  hand,  lady 

What  a  strange  heat  is  here ! — Bring  some  warm 
water. 

Am,  She  shall  use  nothirg  that  is  yours ;  my 
Provides  her  of  a  better  bath ;  my  tears  [sorrow 
ShaH  do  that  office. 

Zen,  Oh,  my  best  Amoldo  ! 
The  truest  of  all  lovers  I  I  would  live. 
Were  Heav'n  so  pleas'd,  but  to  reward  your  sorrow 
With  my  true  service ;  but  since  that's  denied  me. 
May  you  live  long  and  happy  1  Do  not  suffer — 
By  your  affection  to  me,  I  conjure  you  ! — 
My  sickness  to  infect  you ;  though  much  love 
Makes  you  too  subject  to  it. 

Am.  In  this  only 
Zenocia  wrongs  her  servant :  Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  departed  ?  'Tis  as  easy 
As  I  to  live  without  you  !  I  am  your  husband, 
And  long  have  been  so,  though  our  adverse  fortune9 
Bandying  us  from  one  hazard  to  another. 
Would  never  grant  me  so  much  happiness 
As  to  pay  a  husband's  debt.     Despite  of  fortune. 
In  death  I'll  follow  you,  and  guard  mine  own ; 
And  there  enjoy  what  here  ifiy  fate  forbids  me  ! 

Clod.  So  true  a  sorrow,  and  so  feelingly 
Ezpress'd,  I  never  read  of. 

Man,  I  am  struck 
With  wonder  to  behold  it,  as  with  pity. 

Char.  If  you,  that  are  a  stranger,  suffer  for  them, 
Being  tied  no  Airther  than  humanity 
Leads  you  to  soft  compassion ;  think,  great  sir, 
What  of  necessity  I  must  endure, 
That  am  a  father  1 

Enter  HizK>LYrA,  tptaking  to  Habovoih  and  BiTLnriA  at 

the  door. 

Hip.  Wait  me  there  ;  I  hold  it 
Unfit  to  have  jqxl  seen.    As  I  find  cause^ 
You  shall  proceed. 

Man,  You're  welcome,  lady. 

Hip.  Sir, 
I  come  to  do  a  charitable  office. 
How  does  the  patient } 

Clod.  You  may  inquire 
Of  more  than  one ;  for  two  are  sick  and  deadly : 
He  languishes  in  her ;  her  health's  despaired  of, 
And  in  hers,  his. 

Hip.  'Tis  a  strange  spectacle  : 
With  what  a  patience  they  sit  unmov'd ! 
Are  they  not  dead  already  ^ 
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Doct.  By  her  pulse. 
She  cannot  Ust  a  day. 

Am.  Oh,  by  that  summonSi 
I  know  my  time  too ! 

Hip.  Look  to  the  man ! 

Clod.  Apply 
Your  art  to  save  the  lady ;  preserve  her« 
A  town  is  your  reward  1 

Hip.  rU  treble  it 
In  ready  gold,  if  you  restore  Amoldo ; 
For  in  his  death  I  die  too. 

CU)d»  Without  her 
I  am  no  more. 

Am.  Are  you  there,  madam  ?  Now 
You  may  feast  on  my  miseries.  My  coldness 
In  answering  your  affections,  or  hardness, 
(Give  it  what  name  you  please,)  you  are  revenged 
For  now  you  may  perceive  our  thread  of  life    [of ; 
Was  spun  together,  and  the  poor  Amoldo 
Made  only  to  enjoy  the  best  Zenocia, 
And  not  to  serve  the  use  of  any  other ; 
And,  in  that,  she  may  equal ;  my  lord  Clodio 
Had  long  since  else  enjoy*d  her  :  Nor  could  I 
Have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  see  your  great 
And  many  excellencies,  far,  far  beyond 
Or  my  deservings,  or  my  hopes.    We  are  now 
Going  our  latest  journey,  and  together : 
Our  only  comfort  we  desire — pray  give  it ! — 
Your  charity  to  our  ashes — ^such  we  must  be — 
And  not  to  curse  our  memories. 

Hip.  I'm  much  mov'd. 

Ciod.  I'm  wholly  overcome.  All  love  to  women 
Farewell  for  ever !  Ere  you  die,  your  pardon  ; 
And  yours,  sir !  Had  she  many  years  to  live, 
Perhaps  I  might  look  on  her  as  a  brother, 
But  as  a  lover  never.  And  since  aU 
Your  sad  misfortunes  had  original 
Trom    the   barbarous    Custom  practised  in  my 

country, 
Heav'n  witness,  for  your  sake,  I  here  release  it ! 
So,  to  your  memory,  chaste  wives  and  virgins 
Shall  ever  pay  their  vows.     I  give  her  to  you  : 
And  wish  she  were  so  now,  as  when  my  lust 
Forc'd  you  to  quit  the  country. 

Hip.  It  is  in  vain 
To  strive  with  destiny  ;  here  my  dotage  ends  ! 
Look  up,  Zenocia !  Health  in  me  speaks  to  you ; 
She  gives  him  to  you,  that,  by  divers  ways, 
So  long  has  kept  him  from  you !     And  repent  not 
That  you  were  once  my  servant;  for  which,  health, 
[And]  in  recompence  of  what  I  made  you  suffer. 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  the  city  owes  me, 
Shall  be  your  dower. 

Man.  'Tis  a  magnificent  gift, 
Had  it  been  timely  given. 

Hip.  It  is,  believe  it. — 
Sulpitia  I 

BnUr  BvLmiA  and  a  Servant,  %ekc  whuperg  BfAiruBL. 

Sul.  Madam. 

Hip.  Quick,  undo  the  charm ! 
Ask  not  a  reason  why ;  let  it  suffice 
It  is  my  will. 

Sul,  Which  I  obey,  and  gladly.  IBxit. 

Man.  Is  to  be  married,  say'st  thou  ? 

Serv.  So  she  says,  sir. 
And  does  desire  your  presence. 

Man.  Tell  her  Til  come. 

Hip,  Pray  carry  them  to  their  rest ;  for  tho' 
already 
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They  do  appear  as  dead,  let  my  life  pay  for't. 
If  they  recover  not. 

[ZanociA  and  Ajwoldo  are  ^om€  ifff'in  chairs, 

Man,*  What  you  have  warranted. 
Assure  yourself,  will  be  expected  from  you  ; 
Look  to  them  carefully ;  and  till  the  trial 

Hip.  Which  shall  not  be  above  four  hours. 

Man.  Let  me 
Entreat  your  companies  :  There  now  is  something 
Of  weight  invites  me  hence. 

All,  We'll  wait  upon  you.  lExatnt. 


SCENE  y.—A  Room  in  the  Howe  o/Guiomar. 
Enter  Gi;iomah  and  Servants. 

Gut.  You  understand  what  my  directions  are, 
And  what  they  guide  you  to ;  the  faithful  promise 
You've  made  me  all. 

AU,  We  do,  and  will  perform  it. 

Gui,  The  governor  will  not  fail  to  be  here  pre- 
sently. 
Retire  a  while,  till  you  shall  find  occasion  ; 
And  bring  me  word  when  they  arrive. 

All.  We  shall,  madam. 

Gui.  Only  stay  you  to  entertain. 

I  Serv.  I  am  ready.  ^Exeunt  Servants. 

Gui,  I  wonder  at  the  bold  and  practis'd  malice 
Men  ever  have  o'  foot  against  our  honours  ; 
That  nothing  we  can  do,  never  so  virtuous, 
No  ^hape  put  on  so  pious  (no,  not  think 
What  a  good  is,  be  that  good  ne'er  so  noble 
Never  so  laden  with  admir'd  example) 
But  still  we  end  in  lust ;  our  aims,  our  actions. 
Nay,  even  our  charities,  with  lust  are  branded  ! 
Why  should  this    stranger  else,   this    wretched 

stranger. 
Whose  life  1  sav'd — at  what  dear  price  sticks  here 

yet — 
Why  should  he  hope  ?  He  was  not  here  an  hour ; 
And  certainly  in  that  time,  I  may  swear  it, 
I  gave  him  no  loose  look  ;  I  had  no  reason ! 
Unless  my  tears  were  flames,  my  curses  courtships. 
The  killing  of  ffiy  son  a  kindness  to  me, — 
Why  should  he  send  to  me,  or  with  what  safety, 
(Examining  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  me) 
Though  at  that  time  my  pious  pity  fenc'd  him. 
And  my  word  fix'd  ?  I  am  troubfed,  strongly  trou^ 
bled. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  gentlemen  are  come. 

G*A.  Then  bid  'em  welcome.    1  must  retire. 

lExit. 
Enter  Rutilio,  and  Duartb  disguised. 

Serv,  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Rut,  I  thank  you,  friend ;  I  would  speak  with 

Serv.  I'll  let  her  understand.  [your  lady. 

Rui.  It  shall  befit  you.  —  lExU  Servant 

How  do  I  look,  sir,  in  this  handsome  trim  ? 
Methinks  I  am  wondrous  brave. 

Dua.  You're  very  decent. 

Rut.  These  by  themselves,  without  .more  helps 
of  nature, 
Would  set  a  woman  hard :  I  know  'em  all, 
And  where  their  first  aims  light     I'll  lay  my  head 

on't, 
I'U  take  her  eye,  as  soon  as  she  looks  on  me ; 
And  if  I  come  to  speak  once,  woe  be  to  her ! 
1  have  her  in  a  nooze,  she  cannot  'scape  me  ; 
I  have  their  several  lasts. 
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Dua.  You  are  thoroughly  studied. 
But  tell  me,  sir,  being  unacquainted  with  her, 
As  you  confess  you  are 

Rut,  That's  not  an  hour's  work  ;         * 
I'll  make  a  nun  forget  her  beads  in  two  hours. 

Dua.  She  being  set  in  years,  next ;  none  of  those 
lustres 
Appearing  in  her  eye  that  warm  the  fancy  ; 
Nor  nothing  in  her  face  but  handsome  ruins 

Rut.  I  loye  old  stories :    Those  live  believ'd, 
authentic, 
When  twenty  of  your  modem  faces  are  called  in, 
For  new  opinion,  paintings,  and  corruptions ; 
Give  me  an  old  confirmed  face.  Besides,  she  saved 

me, 
She  sav*d  my  life ;  have  I  not  cause  to  love  her  ? 
She's  rich,  and  of  a  constant  state,  a  fair  one ; 
Have  I  not  cause  to  woo  her?  I  have  tried  sufficient. 
All  your  young  fillies  :  I  think,  this  back  has  try'd 

^em, 
And  smarted  for  it  too.    They  run  away  with  me, 
Take  bit  between  the  teeth,  and  play  the  devils ; 
A  stay'd  pace  now  becomes  my  years,  a  sure  one, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  crack  no  girths. 

Dua.  How  miserable,  lAtide. 

If  my  mother  should  confirm  what  I  suspect  now, 
Beyond  all  human  cure,  were  my  condition  I 
Then  I  shall  wish  this  body  had  been  so  too. — 
Here  comes  the  lady,  sir. 

Enter  Guiomah. 

Rut.  Excellent  lady, 
To  shew  I  am  a  creature  bound  to  your  service, 
And  only  yours— 

Gui.  keep  at  that  distance,  sir ; 
For  if  you  stir 

JZul.  I  am  obedient.—- 
She  has  found  already  I  am  for  her  turn : 
With  what  a  greedy  hawk's  eye  she  beholds  me ! 
Mark,  bow  she  musters  all  my  parts. 

{AtUit  to  DUAKTB. 

Gui.  A  goodly  gentleman, 
Of  a  more  manly  set  I  never  look'd  on.        lAtitU. 

Rui.  Mark,  mark  her  eyes  still ;  mark  but  the 
carriage  of  'em  1 

Gttt.  [Atidt,]  How  happy  am  I  now,  since  my 
He  fell  not  by  a  base  unnoble  hand  !         [son  fell, 
As  that  still  troubled  me.     How  far  more  happy 
Shall  my  revenge  be,  since  the  sacrifice 
I  offer  to  his  grave,  shall  be  both  worthy 
A  son's  untimely  loss,  and  a  mother's  sorrow  1 

Rut.  Sir,  I  am  made,  believe  it ;  she  is  mine  own : 
I  told  you  what  a  spell  I  carried  with  me. 
AU  this  time  does  she  spend  in  contemplation 
Of  that  unmatch'd  delight— I  shall  be  thankful  to 

you; 
And  if  you  please  to  know  my  hooM,  to  use  it. 
To  take  it  for  your  own 

Gui.  Who  waits  without  there  ? 

EnUr  Guard  amd  Senrants  .•  tktp  teiat  upon  Romio,  and 

bind  Aim. 

Rut.  How  now  ?  what  means  this,  lady  ? 

Gui    Bind  him  fast. 

Rut.  Are  these  the  biide*]ace8  you  prepare  for 
The  ootours  that  you  give  ?  [me  ? 

Dua,  Fie,  gentle  ImAy ; 
This  is  not  iMJble  dealing. 

Gin.  Be  you  satisfied ; 
It  seems  you  are  a  stranger  to  this  meaning ; 
You  shall  not  be  so  long. 


Rut.  Do  you  call  this  wooing  ? — 
Is  there  no  end  of  women's  persecutions  ? 
Must  I  needs  fool  into  mine  own  destruction .' 
Have  I  not  had  fair  warnings,  and  enough  too  ? 
Still  pick  the  devil's  teeth  ? — You  are  not  mad, 
Do  I  come  fairly,  and  like  a  gentleman,        [l^dy  ? 
To  offer  you  that  honour—— 

Gut.  ifou  are  deceiv'd,  sir ; 
You  come,  besotted,  to  your  own  destruction  ; 
I  sent  not  for  you.  What  honour  can  you  add  to  me, 
That  brake  that  staff  of  honour  my  age  lean'd  on  ? 
That  robb'd  me  of  that  right  made  me  a  mother? 
Hear  me,  thou  wretched  man,  hear  me  with  terror, 
And  let  thine  own  bold  folly  shake  thy  soul ! 
Hear  me  pronounce  thy  death,  that  now  hangs 

o  er  thee. 
Thou  desperate  fool !  Who  bade  thee  seek  this  ruin? 
What  mad  unmanly  fate  made  thee  discover 
Thy  cursed  face  to  me  again  ?  Was't  not  enough 
To  have  the  fair  protection  of  my  house. 
When  misery  and  justice  close  pursued  thee ! 
When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against 

thee, 
Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him  ?  Yet  1  forgave  thee ; 
My  hospitable  word,  even  when  I  saw 
The  goodliest  branch  of  all  my  blood  lopp'd  from 
Did  I  not  seal  still  to  thee  ?  [me, 

Rut.  I  am  gone. 

Gttt.  And  when  thou  went'st,  to  imp  thy  misery. 
Did  I  not  give  thee  means  ?  But  hark,  ungrateful ! 
Was  it  not  thus,  to  hide  thy  face  and  fly  me? 
To  keep  thy  name  for  ever  from  my  memory. 
Thy  cursed  blood  and  kindred  ?  Did  I  not  swear 

then. 
If  ever,  in  this  wretched  life  thou  hast  left  me, 
Short  and  unfortunate,  I  saw  thee  again. 
Or  came  but  to  the  knowledge  where  thou  vran- 

dredst 
To  call  my  vow  back,  and  pursue  with  yengeance. 
With  all  the  miseries  a  mother  suffers  ? 

Rut,  I  was  bom  to  be  hang'd ;  there's  no  avoid- 
ing it. 

Gut.  And  dar'st  thou  with  this  impudence  ap- 
pear here. 
Walk  like  the  winding-sheet  my  son  was  put  in. 
Stained  with  those  wounds  ? 

Dua.  I  am  happy  now  again.  lApart 

Happy  the  hour  I  fell,  to  find  a  mother 
So  pious,  good,  and  excellent  in  sorrovrs! 

Enter  a  Serrant. 
Serv.  The  governor's  come  in. 
Gut.  Oh,  let  him  enter. 

Rut.  I  have  fbol'd  myself  a  fisir  thread !  Of  all 
my  fortunes, 
This  strikes  me  most ;  not  that  I  fear  to  perish. 
But  that  this  unmannerly  boldness  has  brought  me 
to  it. 

Enter  Manuel,  CuanOt  ^imI  CuAanfo. 

Man.  Are  these  fit  preparations  for  a  vredding, 
I  came  prepar'd  a  guest  [lady  r 

Gut.  Oh,  give  me  justice ! 
As  ever  you  vrill  leave  a  virtuous  name. 
Do  justice,  justice,  sir  1 

Man.  You  need  not  ask  it ; 
I  am  bound  to  it. 

Gttt.  Justice  upon  this  man, 
That  kill'd  my  son  ! 

Man.  Do  yon  confess  the  act? 

Rut.  Yes,  sir. 
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Clod.  RutiUo? 

Cha.  'Tia  the  same. 

Clod.  How  fell  he  thus  ? 
Here  will  be  sorrow  for  the  good  Amoldo  1 

Man.  Take  heed,  sir,  what  you  say. 

Rut.  I  hare  weighM  it  well ; 
I  am  the  man  !  Nor  is  it  life  I  start  at ; 
Only  I  am  unhappy  I  am  poor* 
Poor  in  ezpence  of  lives  ;  there  I  am  wretched, 
That  I'ye  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  this  sacrifice  ; 
One  for  her  son,  another  for  her  sorrow! — 
Excellent  lady,  now  rejoice  again ; 
For  though  I  cannot  think  you*repleas'd  in  blood, 
Nor  with  that  greedy  thirst  pursue  your  yengeance ; 
(The  tenderness,  even  in  those  tears,  denies  that) 
Yet  let  the  world  believe  you  lov'd  Duarte ! 
The  unmatched  courtesies  you  have  done  my  mi- 
series. 
Without  this  forfeit  to  the  law,  would  charge  me 
To  tender  you  this  life,  and  proud  'twould  please 
you. 

Gut.  Shall  I  have  justice  ? 

Man.  Yes. 

Rut.  I'll  ask  it  for  you; 

m  follow  it  myself,  against  myself. 

Sir,  'tis  most  fit  I  die ;  dispatch  it  quickly  : 
The  monstrous  burden  of  that  grief  she  labours  with 
Will  kill  her  else ;  then  blood  on  blood  lies  on  me ! 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I'd  give  'em  all, 
Before  I'd  dnw  one  tear  more  from  that  virtue. 

GuL  Be  not  too  cruel,  sir — and  yet  his  bold 
sword — 
But  his  life  cannot  restore  that — ^he's  a  man  too 
Of  a  fair  promise — ^but,  alas !  my  son's  dead ! — 
If  I  have  justice,  must  it  kill  him  ? 

Man.  Yes. 

Gut.  If  I  have  not,  it  kills  me. — Strong  and 
goodly: 
Why  shodd  he  perish  too  ? 

Man.  It  lies  in  your  power ; 
You  only  may  accuse  him,  or  may  quit  him. 

Clod.  Be  &ere  no  other  witnesses  ? 

Gut.  Not  any. 
And,  if  I  save  him,  will  not  the  world  proclaim, 
I  have  foigot  a  son,  to  save  a  murderer? 
And  yet  he  looks  not  like  one ;  he  looks  manly. 

Clod.  Pity,  so  brave  a  gentleman  should  perish ! 
She  cannot  be  so  hard,  so  cruel-hearted. 

Gut.  Will  you  pronounce  ? — Yet,  stay  a  little. 

Rut.  Rid  yourself,  lady,  of  this  misery,       [sir. 
And  let  me  go :  I  do  but  breed  more  tempests, 
With  which  you  are  already  too  much  shaken. 

Gut.  Do,  now  pronounce  !  I  will  not  hear. 

Dua.  You  shall  not !  IDitcovtring  himte^. 

Yet  turn  and  see,  good  madam. 

Man.  Do  not  wonder : 
Tis  he  restored  again,  thank  the  good  doctor. 
Pray,  do  not  stand  amaz'd ;  it  is  Duarte, 
He's  well,  is  safe  again. 

Gut.  Oh,  my  sweet  son ! 
I  will  not  press  my  wonder  now  with  questions. — 
Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  that  cruelty 
I  urg'd  against  you. 

Rut.  Madam,  it  was  but  justice. 

Dtta.  'Tis  true,  the  doctor  heal'd  this  body  again ; 
But  this  man  heal'd  my  soul,  made  my  mind  per- 
fect: 
The  good  sharp  lessons  his  sword  read  to  me, 
Sav'd  me  :  for  which,  if  you  lov'd  me,  dear  mother. 
Honour  and  love  this  man. 

k  a 


Gut.  You  sent  this  letter  ? 

Rut.  My  boldness  makes  me  blush  now. 

Gtti.  I'll  wipe  off  that; 
And,  with  this  kiss,  I  take  you  for  my  husband. 
Your  wooing's  done,  sir ;  I  believe  you  love  me, 
And  that's  the  wealth  1  look  for  now. 

Rut.  You  have  it. 

Dua.  You  have  ended  my  desire  to  all  my 
wishes. 

Man.  Now  'tis  a  wedding  again.    And  if  Hip- 
polyta 
Make  good,  what  vrith  the  hazard  of  her  Ufe 
She  undertook,  the  evening  will  set  clear, 
After  a  stormy  day. 

SfUer  HiPPOLYTA  and  Lbofold,  leading  AiuroLoo,  and 
ZaifociA,  with  Zabclor  and  Shlpitia. 

Char.  Here  comes  the  lady. 

Clod.  With  fair  Zenocia,  health  with  life  again 
Restored  unto  her. 

Zen.  The  gift  of  her  goodness. 

Rut,  Let  us  embrace ;  I  am  of  your  order  too, 
And  though  I  once  despair' d  of  women,  now 
1  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions  ; 
For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt  and  cure 
But  what  have  been  your  fortunes  ?  [too. 

Am.  We'll  defer 
Our  story,  and,  at  time  more  fit,  relate  it. 
Now  all  that  reverence  virtue,  and  in  that 
Zenocia's  constancy  and  perfect  love. 
Or  for  her  sake  Arnoldo's,  join  with  us 
In  th'  honour  of  this  lady. 

Char.  She  deserves  it. 

Hip.  Hippolyta's    life    shall  make  that  good 
hereafter : 
Nor  will  I  alone  better  myself,  but  others ; 
For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  made  their 

actions 
Not  altogether  innocent,  shall  from  me 
Be  so  supplied,  that  need  shall  not  compel  them 
To  any  course  of  life  but  what  the  law 
Shall  i^ve  allowance  to. 

Zab.  and  Sul,  Your  ladyship's  creatures. 

Rut.  Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  man-huckster — 

Hip,  And,  worthy  Leopold,  you  that  with  such 
fervour 
So  long  have  sought  me,  and  in  that  deserved  me. 
Shall  now  find  full  reward  for  all  your  travels, 
Which  you  have  mafle  more  dear  by  patient  suf- 
ferance. 
And  though  my  violent  dotage  did  transport  me 
Beyond  those  bounds  my  modesty  should  have 

kept  in, 
Though  my  desires  were  loose,  from  unchaste  art, 
Heav*n  knows,  I  am  free. 

Leop.  The  thought  of  that's  dead  to  me ; 
I  gladly  take  your  offer. 

Rut.  Do  so,  sir ; 
A  piece  of  crack 'd  gold  ever  will  weigh  down 
Silver  that*s  whole. 

Man.  You  shall  be  all  my  guests ; 
I  must  not  be  deny'd. 

Am.  Come,  mv  Zenocia, 
Our  bark  at  length  has  found  a  quiet  harbour ; 
And  the  unspotted  progress  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward  ; 
To  instruct  others,  by  our  fair  example. 
That,  though  good  purposes  are  long  withstood. 
The  hand  of  Heav'n  still  guides  such  as  are  good. 

IBxeunt  om««ft 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 


Why  there  should  be  an  epilogue  to  a  play, 
I  know  no  cause.     The  old  and  usual  way, 
For  which  they  were  made,  was  t'entreat  the  grace 
Of  such  as  were  spectators  :  In  this  place, 
And  time,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  for,  I  know, 


What  you  resolve  already  to  bestow 
Will  not  be  alter'd,  whatsoe'er  I  say 
In  the  behalf  of  us,  and  of  the  play  ; 
Only  to  quit  our  doubts,  if  you  tlnnk  fit. 
You  may  or  cry  it  up  or  silence  it. 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE, 


AT  A  RBVIVAI.. 


I  SPA  KB  much  in  the  prologue  for  the  play, 
To  its  desert,  I  hope  ;  yet  you  might  say, 
Should  I  change  now  from  that,  which  then  was 

meant. 
Or  in  a  syllable  grow  less  confident, 
I  were  weak -hearted  :  I  am  still  the  same 


In  my  opinion,  and  forbear  to  frame 
Qualification,  or  excuse.     If  you 
Concur  with  me,  and  hold  my  judgment  troey 
Shew  it  with  any  sign,  and  from  this  place, 
Or  send  me  off  exploded,  or  with  grace. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Priest. 
Notary. 
Servants. 
Officers, 


Lewis,  a  Lord, 

MiRAMONT,  a  OentUman, 

Briaac,  a  Justice,  Brother  to  Mihamomt. 

Chahlb,  a  Scholar,  1  g^^  ^  g^^^ 

EusTACK,  a  Courtier,  t 

EoRXMOMT,  I  j^^  Courtiers,  Friends  to  Eubtaci. 

▲froRBW,  Servant  to  Cbaklks. 

G11.B.1IT,  the  Cook,  }  Servants  to  Bribac. 
Ualfh,  the  Butler,  > 

SCENE,— France. 


Anosluita,  Daughter  to  Lcwuk 
Sylvia,  her  Woman. 
LxixY,  W^  to  Xsonxw. 
Ladies, 


LECTORI. 

WouLDST  thou  all  wit,  all  comic  art  sunrey. 
Read  here  and  wonder ;  Fletcher  writ  the  play. 


PROLOGUE. 


But  that  it  wonld  take  from  onr  modesty, 
To  praise  the  writer,  or  the  comedy, 
Till  your  fair  suffrage  crown  it,  I  should  say, 
You*re  all  most  welcome  to  no  vulgar  play  ; 
And  so  hr  we  are  confident     And  if  he 
That  made  it  still  lives  in  your  memory. 
You  will  expect  what  we  present  to-night 
Should  be  judged  worthy  of  your  ears  and  sight : 


You  shall  hear  Fletcher  in  it ;  his  true  strain, 
And  neat  expressions.     Living,  he  did  gain 
Your  good  opinions  ;  but,  now  dead,  commends 
This  orphan  to  the  care  of  noble  friends : 
And  may  it  raise  in  you  content  and  mirth. 
And  be  received  for  a  legitimate  birth  1 
Your  grace  erects  new  trophies  to  his  fame. 
And  shall  to  after-times  preserve  his  name. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— rAe  Country,— A  Grove  near  the 
House  0/ Lewis. 

Enter  Lewis,  Angxllima,  and  Sylvia. 

Lew,  Nay,  I  must  walk  you  further. 

Ang.  I  am  tired,  sir. 
And  ne'er  shall  foot  it  home. 

Lew,  'Tis  for  your  health  ; 
The  want  of  exercise  takes  from  your  beauties, 
And  sloth  dries  up  your  sweetness.     That  you  are 
My  only  daughter,  and  my  heir,  is  granted ; 
And  you  in  thankfulness  must  needs  acknowledge 
You  ever  find  me  an  indulgent  father, 
And  open-handed. 

Ang,  Nor  can  you  tax  me,  sir, 
I  hope,  for  want  of  duty  to  deserve 
These  favours  from  you. 

Lew,  No,  my  Aogellina, 
I  love  and  cherish  thy  obedience  to  me. 
Which  my  care  to  advance  thee  shall  confirm. 
All  that  I  aim  at  is,  to  win  thee  from 
The  practice  of  an  idle  foolish  state, 


Used  by  great  women,  who  think  any  labour 
(Though  in  the  service  of  themselves)  a  blemish 
To  their  fair  fortunes. 

Ang.  Make  me  understand,  sir, 
What  'tis  you  point  at. 

Lew,  At  the  custom,  how 
Virgins  of  wealthy  families  waste  their  youth  : 
After  a  loDg  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your  woman 
Presents  your  breakfast,  then  you  sleep  again. 
Then  rise,  and  being  trimm'd  up  by  others'  hands, 
You  are  led  to  dinner,  and  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  your  couch  (as  if  you  were 
Bom  without  motion,)  after  this  to  supper, 
And  then  to  bed :  And  so  your  life  runs  round 
Without  variety,  or  action,  daughter. 

Syl.  Here^s  a  leamM  lecture  I 

Lew,  From  this  idleness. 
Diseases,  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 
Grow  strong  upon  you ;  where  a  stirring  nature. 
With  wholesome  exercise,  guards  both  from  danger. 
I'd  have  thee  rise  with  the  sun,  walk,  dance,  or 
hunty 
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Visit  the  groves  and  springs^  and  learn  the  virtues 
Of  plants  and  simples  :  Do  this  moderately, 
And  thon  shalt  not,  with  eating  chalk,  or  coals, 
Leather  and  oatmeal,  and  such  other  trash. 
Fall  into  the  green-sickness. 

S$fl.  With  your  pardon, 
(Were  you  but  pleased  to  minister  it)  I  could 
Prescribe  a  remedy  for  my  lady's  health, 
And  her  delight  too,  far  transcending  those 
Your  lordship  but  now  mentioned. 

Lew.  What  is't,  Sylvia  ? 

Sjfl.  Wliat  is't  ?  a  noble  husband  :  In  that  word, 
'*  A  noble  husband,"  all  conteut  of  women 
Is  wholly  comprehended.     He  will  rouse  her. 
As  you  say,  with  the  sun  ;  and  so  pipe  to  her 
As  she  will  dance,  ne*er  doubt  it ;  and  hunt  with 
Upon  occasion,  until  both  be  weary  ;  [ber, 

And  then  the  knowledge  of  your  plants  and  sim- 
As  I  take  it,  were  superfluous.     A  loving,      [pies 
And  but  add  to  it,  a  gamesome  bedfellow. 
Being  the  sure  physician ! 

Lew.  Well  said,  wench. 

Ang.  And  who  gave  you  commission  to  deliver 
Your  verdict,  minion  ? 

Syl.  I  deserve  a  fee, 
And  not  a  frown,  dear  madam. — I  but  speak 
Her  thoughts,  my  lord,  and  what  her  modesty 
Refuses  to  give  voice  to.     Shew  no  mercy 
To  a  maidenhead  of  fourteen,  but  off  with't. 
Let  her  lose  no  time,  sir  :  Fathers  that  deny  [Uiem, 
Their  daughters  lawful  pleasures,  when  ripe  for 
In  some  kind's  edge  their  appetites  to  taste  of 
The  fruit  that  is  forbidden. 

Lew.  Tis  well  urged. 
And  I  approve  it. — No  move  blushing,  girl  ; 
Thy  woman  hath  spoke  truth,  and  so  prevented 
What  I  meant  to  move  to  thee.   There  dwells  near 
A  gentleman  of  blood,  Monsieur  Brisac,  [us 

Of  a  fair  state,  six  thousand  crowns  per  annumf 
The  happy  father  of  two  hopeful  sons, 
Of  different  breeding ;  the  elder,  a  mere  scholar, 
The  younger,  a  quaint  courtier. 

Anff.  Sir,  I  know  them 
By  public  fame,  though  yet  I  never  saw  them  ; 
And  that  opposed  antipathy  between 
Their  various  dispositions,  renders  them 
The  general  discourse  and  argument ; 
One  part  inclining  to  the  scholar  Charles, 
The  other  side  preferring  Eustace,  as 
A  man  complete  in  courtship. 

Lew.  And  which  way 
(If  of  these  two  you  were  to  chuse  •  husband) 
Doth  your  affection  sway  you  ? 

Ang.  To  be  plain,  sir, 
(Since  you  will  teach  me  boldness)  as  they  are. 
Simply  themselves,  to  neither.     Let  a  courtier 
Be  never  so  exact,  let  him  be  bless'd  with 
All  parts  that  yield  him  to  a  virgin  gracious. 
If  he  depend  on  others,  and  stand  not 
On  his  own  bottoms,  though  he  have  the  means 
To  bring  his  mistress  to  a  masque,  or,  by 
Conveyance  from  some  great  one's  lips,  to  taste 
Such  favour  from  the  king's  ;  or,  grant  be  purchase 
Precedency  in  the  country,  to  be  sworn 
A  servant-extraordinary  to  the  queen ; 
Nay,  though  he  live  in  expectation  of 
Some  huge  preferment  in  reversion  ;  if 
He  want  a  present  fortune,  at  the  best 
Those  are  but  glorious  dreams,  and  only  yield  him 
A  happiness  in  potse,  not  in  eise, 


Nor  can  they  fetch  him  silks  from  th'  mercer ;  nor 
Discharge  a  tailor's  bill,  nor  in  full  plenty, 
Which  still  preserves  a  quiet  bed  at  home, 
Maintain  a  feunily. 

Lew.  Aptly  consider*d. 
And  to  my  wish.    But  what's  thy  censure  of 
The  scholar  ? 

Ang.  'Troth,  if  he  be  nothing  else. 
As  of  the  eourtier :  All  his  songs  and  sonnets, 
His  anagrams,  acrosticks,  epigrams. 
His  deep  and  philosophical  discourse 
Of  nature's  hidden  secrets,  make  not  up 
A  perfect  husband.     He  can  hardly  borrow 
The  stars  of  the  celestial  crown  to  make  me 
A  tire  for  my  head  ;  nor  Charles'  wane  for  a  coach. 
Nor  6anym«le  for  a  page,  nor  a  rich  gown 
From  Juno's  wardrobs ;  nor  would  I  lye-in. 
For  I  despair  not  once  to  be  a  mother, 
Under  Heaven's  spangled  canopy,  or  banquet 
My  guests  and  gossips  with  imagined  nectar ; 
Pure  Orleans  would  do  better.    No,  no,  father, 
Though  I  could  be  well  pleased  to  have  my  husband 
A  courtier,  and  a  scholar,  young,  and  valiant. 
These  are  but  gaudy  nothings,  if  there  be  not 
Something  to  make  a  substance. 

Lew.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Ang.  A  full  estate ;  and,  that  said.  I've  said  ail : 
And  get  me  such  a  one,  with  these  additions, 
Farewell,  virginity !  and  welcome*  wedlock ! 

Lew.  But  where  is  such  one  to  be  met  with, 
daughter  ? 
A  black  swan  is  more  common  ;  you  may  wear 
Grey  tresses  ere  we  find  him. 

Ang,  I  am  not 
So  punctual  in  all  ceremonies :  I  will  bate 
Two  or  three  of  these  good  parts,  before  111  dwell 
Too  long  upon  the  choice. 

Sgl,  Only,  my  lord,  remember 
That  he  be  rich  and  active ;  for,  without  these. 
The  others  yield  no  relish :  But,  these,  perfect. 
Yon  must  bear  with  small  faults,  madam. 

Lew.  Merry  vrench ; 
And  it  becomes  you  well  1  I'll  to  Brisac, 
And  try  what  may  be  done.  1'  the  mean  time,  home, 
And  feast  thy  thoughts  with  the  pleasures  of  a  bride. 

Sgl.  Thoughts  are  but  airy  food,  sir;  let  her 
taste  them.  lExeunt  nveraUp* 


SCENE  II A  Room  in  the  Howe  i^  Bkuac, 

Enter  Antoucw,  Cook,  and  Butler,  with  books. 

And.  Unload  part  of  the  library,  and  make  room 
For  th'  other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  strait  be  with  you. 

Cook.  Why,  hath  he  more  books  ? 

And.  More  than  ten  marts  send  over. 

But.  And  can  he  tell  their  names  ? 

And.  Their  names  1  he  has  'em 
As  perfect  as  his  Pater  Notter  ;  but  that's  nothing ; 
He  has  read  them  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  three  thousand 

times. 
But  here's  the  wonder ;  though  their  weight  would 
A  Spanish  carrack,  without  other  ballast,        [sink 
He  carrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet 
He  walks  upright. 

But.  Surely  he  has  a  strong  brain. 

And.  If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  fiU'd  with  books, 
Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  mysteries  writ 
In  old  moth-eaten  vellum,  he  would  sip  thy  cellar 
Quite  dry,  and  still  be  thirsty.    Then,  for's  diet, 
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He  eats  and  digests  more  volumes  at  a  meal. 
Than  there  would  be  larks  (thoui^h  the  sky  should 
Devoured  in  a  month  in  Paris :  Yet  fear  not,  [fall) 
Sons  o'  th'  buttery  and  kitchen !  though  his  learned 

stomach 
Cannot  be  appeased,  he'll  seldom  trouble  you ; 
His  knowing  stomach  contemns  your  black-jacks, 

butler, 
And  your  flagons ;  and,  cook,  thy  boil*d,  thy  roast. 

Cook.  How  liveth  he  ?  [thy  baked ! 

And,  Not  as  other  men  do ; 
Few  princes  fare  like  him :  He  breaks  his  fast 
With  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully,  takes 
His  watering  with  the  muses,  sups  with  Livy, 
Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Via  Looted, 
And,  after  six  hours'  conference  with  the  stars, 
Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater. 

But,  This  is  admirable. 

And.  ril  tell  you  more  hereafter.     Here's  my 
old  master, 
And  another  old  ignorant  elder ;  I'll  upon  'em. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lewis. 

Bri,   What,   Andrew,   welcome !    where's    my 
Charles  ?  speak,  Andrew ; 
Where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master  ? 

And.  Contemplating 
The  number  of  the  sands  in  the  highway ; 
And,  from  that,  purposes  to  make  a  judgment 
Of  the  remainder  in  the  sea.     He  is,  sir, 
In  serious  study,  and  will  lose  no  minute, 
Nor  out  of 's  pace  to  knowledge. 

Lew.  This  is  strange. 

And.  Yet  he  hath  sent  his  duty,  sir,  before  him 
In  this  fair  manuscript. 

Bri.  What  have  we  here  ? 
Pot-hooks  and  andirons  t 

And.  I  much  pity  you ! 
It  is  the  Syrian  character,  or  the  Arabic. 
Would  you  have  it  said,  so  great  and  deep  a  scholar 
As  master  Charles  is,  should  ask  blessing 
In  any  Christian  language  ?    Were  it  Greek, 
I  could  interpret  for  you ;  but,  indeed, 
I  am  gone  no  farther. 

Bri.  And  in  Greek  you  can 
Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly  ? 

And.  If  I  keep  her 
From  your  French  dialect  (as  I  hope  I  shall,  sir, 
Howe'er  she  is  your  laundress)  she  shall  put  you 
To  the  charge  of  no  more  soap  than  usual 
For  the  washing  of  your  sheets. 

Bri.  Take  in  the  knave, 
And  let  him  eat. 

And.  And  drink  too,  sir  } 

Bri.  And  drink  too,  sir : 
And  see  your  master's  chamber  ready  for  him. 

Bui.  Come,  doctor  Andrew,  without  disputation, 
Thou  shalt  commence  i'  th'  cellar. 

And.  I  had  rather 
Commence  on  cold  baked  meat 

Cook.  Thou  shalt  ha't,  boy.  lExeunt. 

Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  myself 
Much  honour'd  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  ancient  families,  and  make  them  one ; 
And  'twill  take  from  my  agn  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purposed  put  in  act^ 
Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 
A  hopeful  omen ;  I  each  minute  expecting 
The  arrival  of  my  sons.     I  have  not  wrong'd 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education, 


To  shape  them  to  that  course  each  was  addicted ; 
And  therefore,  that  we  may  proceed  discieetly, 
Since  what's  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers. 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  of  them, 
And  then,  from  your  allowance,  your  fiur  daughter 
May  fashion  her  affection. 

Lew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  I'll  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour ;  and,  I  hope, 
Being  bless'd  with  but  one  daughter,  I  shall  not 
Appear  impertinently  curious, 
Though,  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth. 
Let  othera  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her ;  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

Bri.  You  may,  my  lord,  securely ; 
Since  fame  aloud  proclaimeth  her  perfections, 
Commanding  all  men's  tongues  to  sing  her  praises. 
Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might  censure  me 
(What  yet  I  never  was)  a  flatterer. — 
What  trampling' s  that  without  of  horses  ? 

Enter  Butler. 
But.  Sir,  my  young  masters  are  newly  alighted. 
Bri.  Sir,  now  observe  their  several  dispositions. 

Enter  Chakuu. 
Char.  Bid  my  subsiser  carry  my  hackney  to 
The  buttery,  and  give  him  his  bever ;  it  is  a  civil 
And  sober  beast,  and  will  drink  moderately ; 
And,  that  done,  turn  him  into  the  quadrangle. 
Bri.  He  cannot  out  of  his  university  tone. 

Enter  Eustacs,  EaRSMoirr,  and  Cowsv. 

Eutt.    Lackey,  take  care  our  coursers  be  well 
rubb'd 
And  cloath'd ;  they  have  outstripped  the  wind  in  speed. 

Lew.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  there^s  metal  in  this  young 
feUow! 
What  a  sheep*s  look  his  elder  brother  has ! 

Char.  Your  blessing,  sir  I  iKneelt. 

Bri.  Rise,  Charles ;  thou  hast  it. 

Eutt.  Sir,  though  it  be  unusual  in  the  court, 
(Since  'tis  the  country's  garb)  I  bend  my  knee, 
And  do  expect  what  follows.  IKnuU. 

Bri.  Courtly  begg'd. 
My  blessing !  take  it. 

Eust.  [To  Lew.]  Your  lordship's  vow'd  adorer. 
What  a  thing  this  brother  is  1  Yet  I'll  vouchsafe  him 
The  new  Italian  shrug.  [ITowi.]  How  downishly 
The  book-worm  does  return  it  I 

Char.  I  am  glad  you're  well. 

ITaket  up  a  book  and  reads. 

Eutt.  Pray  you  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  of 
This  pair  of  accomplished  monsieurs : 
They  are  gallants  that  have  seen  both  tropics. 

Bri.  I  embrace  their  love. 

Egre.  Which  we'll  repay  with  servulating. 

Cow.  And  will  report  your  bounty  in  the  court. 

Bri.  I  pray  you,  make  deserving  use  on't  firat. — 
Eustace,  give  entertainment  to  your  friends ; 
W^hat's  in  my  house  is  theirs. 

Eutt.  Which  we'll  make  use  of: 
Let's  warm  our  brains  with  half-a-dozen  healths, 
And  then,  hang  cold  discourse ;  for  we'll  speak  fire- 
works. {ExeunL 

Lew.  What  at  his  book  already  ? 

Bri.  Fy,  fy,  Charles, 
No  hour  of  interruption.^ 

Char.  Plato  differs 
From  Socrates  in  this. 
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Bri.  Come,  lay  them  hj ; 
Let  them  agree  at  leisure. 

Char.  Man's  life,  sir,  being 
So  short,  and  then  the  waj  that  leads  unto 
The  knowledge  of  ourselves,  so  long  and  tedious, 
Each  minute  should  be  precious. 

Bri.  In  our  care 
To  manage  worldly  business,  yon  must  part  with 
This  bookish  contemplation,  and  prepare 
Yourself  for  action  *,  to  thrive  in  this  age. 
Is  held  the  pahn  of  learning.     You  must  study 
To  know  what  part  of  my  land's  good  for  the  plough. 
And  what  for  pasture ;  how  to  buy  and  sell 
To  the  best  advantage ;  how  to  cure  my  oxen 
When  they're  o'erdone  with  labour. 

Char.  I  may  do  this 
From  what  I've  read,  sir.     For  what  concerns  til- 
Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil  [lage 

In  his  Georgicks  ?  and  to  cure  your  herds. 
His  Bucolicks  is  a  master-piece.     But  when 
He  does  describe  the  commonwealth  of  bees. 
Their  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the  herbs 
From  which  they  gather  honey,  with  their  care 
To  place  it  with  decorum  in  the  hive, 
Their  government  among  themselves,  their  order 
In  going  forth  and  coming  loaden  home, 
Their  obedience  to  their  king,  and  his  rewards 
To  such  as  labour,  with  his  punishments 
Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone ; 
I'm  ravish'd  with  it,  and  there  reap  my  harvest, 
And  there  receive  the  gain  my  catUe  bring  me, 
And  there  find  wax  and  honey. 

Bri.  And  grow  rich 
In  your  imagination.     Heyday,  heyday  ! 
Georgicks,  and  Bucolicks,  and  bees  !    Art  mad  ? 

Chiir.  No,  sir,  the  knowledge  of  these  guards 
me  from  it. 

Bri.   But  can  you  find  among  your  bundle  of 
books. 
And  put  in  all  your  dictionaries  that  speak  all 

tongues. 
What  pleasure  they  enjoy  that  do  embrace 
A  well-shaped  wealthy  bride  ?     Answer  me  that. 

Char.  "Tis  frequent,  sir,  in  story :  There  I  read  of 
All  kind  of  virtuous  and  vicious  women, 
The  antient  Spartan  dames  and  Roman  ladies, 
Their  beauties  and  deformities.     And  when 
I  light  upon  a  Portia  or  Cornelia, 
Crown'd  with  still-flourishing  leaves  of  truth  and 

goodness, 
With  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their  fortunes, 
As  if  I  then  had  lived,  and  freely  tasted 
Their  ravishing  sweetness ;  at  the  present,  loving 
The  whole  sex  for  their  goodness  and  example. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  look  on 
A  Clytemnestra  or  a  Tullia, 
The  first  bath'd  in  her  husband's  blood ;  the  latter, 
Without  a  touch  of  piety,  driving  on 
Her  chariot  o'er  her  father's  breathless  trunk. 
Horror  invades  my  faculties  ;  and,  comparing 
The  multitudes  o*  th'  guilty,  with  the  few 
That  did  die  innocents,  I  detest  and  loath  'em. 
As  ignorance  or  atheism. 

Bri,  You  resolve  then, 
NeVr  to  make  payment  of  the  debt  you  owe  me  ? 

Char,  What  debt,  good  sir  ? 

Bri.  A  debt  1  paid  my  father 
When  I  begat  thee,  and  made  him  a  grandsire ; 
Which  I  expect  from  you. 

Char,  The  children,  sir, 


Which  I  will  leave  to  all  posterity, 

Begot  and  brought  up  by  my  painful  studies, 

Shall  be  my  living  issue. 

Bri.  Very  well ; 
And  I  shall  have  a  general  collection 
Of  all  the  quiddits  from  Adam  to  this  time 
To  be  my  grandchild. 

Char.  And  such  a  one,  I  hope,  sir, 
As  shall  not  shame  the  family. 

Bri.  Nor  will  you 
Take  care  of  my  estate  ? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes ; 
For  know,  sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my  soul 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  borne  her  too  high 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  composed  of  earth, 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purer  spirits,  purged  and  refined,  shake  oflf 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.     Give  me  leave 
To  enjoy  myself;  that  place  that  does  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers  ; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  conn- 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got,  [sels  ; 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy. 
Deface  their  ilUplaced  statues.     Can  I  then 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities?  No,  be  it  your  care 
To  augment  your  heap  of  wealth ;  it  shall  be  mine 
To  increase  in  knowledge. — Lights  there,  for  my 
study!  U**', 

Bri.  Was  ever  man,  that  had  reason,  thus  trans- 
ported 
From  all  sense  and  feeling  of  his  proper  good  ? 
It  vexes  me ;  and  if  I  found  not  comfort 
In  ray  young  Eustace,  I  might  well  conclude 
My  name  were  at  a  period ! 

Lew.  He's  indeed,  sir. 
The  surer  bafe  to  build  on. 

Bri.  Eustace ! 

EnUr  EusTACB,  Eorbkont,  Cowsy,  and  Asdhmw. 

Eust.  Sir. 

Bri.  Your  ear  in  private. 

And.  I  suspect  my  master  [A^rl, 

Has  found  harsh  welcome  ;  he's  gone  supperless 
Into  his  study.     Could  I  find  out  the  cause. 
It  may  be  borrowing  of  his  books,  or  so, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. — 

Eust.  My  duty  shall,  sir. 
Take  any  form  you  please ;  and,  in  your  motion 
To  have  me  married,  you  cut  off  all  dangers 
The  violent  heats  of  youth  might  bear  me  to. 

Lew.  It  is  well  answered. 

EuMt.  Nor  shall  you,  my  lord. 
Nor  your  fair  daughter,  ever  find  just  cause 
To  mourn  your  choice  of  me.     The  name  of  hus- 
Nor  the  authority  it  carries  in  it,  [band, 

Shall  ever  teach  me  to  forget  to  be. 
As  I  am  now,  her  servant,  and  your  lordship's : 
And,  but  that  modesty  forbids  that  I 
Should  sound  the  trumpet  of  my  own  deserts, 
I  could  say,  my  choice  manners  have  been  such. 
As  render  me  loved  and  remarkable 
To  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

Cow.  Nay,  to  the  king. 

Egre,  Nay,  to  the  king  and  council. 

And,  These  are  court-admuers. 
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And  ever  echo  him  that  bears  the  bag : 

Though  I  be  doll-eyed,  I  see  tbroagh  this  joggling. 

Bust*  Then  for  my  hopes 

Cow.  Nay,  certainties. 

Etut.  They  stand 
As  fair  as  any  man's.     What  can  there  fall 
In  compass  of  her  wishes,  which  she  shall  not 
Be  suddenly  possess'd  of?    Loves  she  titles  ? 
By  the  grace  and  favoor  of  my  princely  friends, 
I  am  what  she  would  have  me. 

Bri.  He  speaks  well, 
And  I  believe  him. 

Lew.  I  could  wish  I  did  so. 
Pray  you  a  word,  sir.     He's  a  proper  gentleman. 
And  promises  nothing  but  what  is  possible  ; 
So  far  I  would  go  with  you :  Nay,  I  add, 
He  hath  won  much  upon  me ;  and,  were  he 
But  one  thing  that  his  brother  is,  the  bargain 
Were  soon  struck  up. 

Bri.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

LetP.  The  heir. 

And.  Which  he  is  not,  and,  I  trust,  nerer  shall  be. 

Bri.  Come,  that  shall  breed  no  difference.  You 


Charles  has  given  o'er  the  world ;  I'll  undertake. 
And  with  much  ease,  to  buy  his  birthright  of  him 
For  a  dry-fat  of  new  books ;  nor  shall  my  state 
Alone  make  way  for  him,  but  my  elder  brother's  ; 
Who,  being  issueless,  to  advance  our  name, 
I  doubt  not,  will  add  his.    Your  resolution  ? 
Lgw.  I'll  first  acquaint  my  daughter  with  the 
proceedings : 
On  these  terms,  I  am  yours,  as  she  shall  be, 
Make  yon  no  scruple ;  get  the  writings  ready. 


She  shall  be  tractable.  To-morrow  we  will  hokl 
A  second  conference.  Farewell,  noble  Eustace, 
And  you,  brave  gallants. 

Btut.  Full  encrease  of  honour 
Wait  ever  on  your  lordship  ! 

And.  The  gout,  rather, 
And  a  perpetual  megrim ! 

Bri.  You  see,  Eustace, 
How  1  travail  to  poraess  you  of  a  fortune 
You  were  not  bom  to.     Be  you  worthy  of  it  •' 
I'll  furnish  you  for  a  suitor ;  visit  her. 
And  prosper  in't 

Bust.  She's  mine,  sir,  fear  it  not : 
In  all  my  travels,  I  ne'er  met  a  virgin 
That  could  resist  my  courtship. — If  it  take  now, 
We  are  made  for  ever,  and  will  revel  it ! 

lExeunt  all  but  ANoaaw. 

And.  In  tough  Welch  parsly,  which,  in  our  vul- 
gar tongue,  is 
Strong  hempen  halters.    My  poor  master  cozen'd, 
And  I  a  looker-on  I  If  we  have  studied 
Our  majors,  and  our  minors,  antecedents. 
And  consequents,  to  be  concluded  coxcombs, 
We  havemadeafairhandon't !  I'm  glad  I  have  found 
Out  all  their  plots,  and  their  conspiracies. 
This  shall  to  old  Monsieur  Miramont ;  one  that, 
He  cannot  read  a  proclamation,  [though 

Yet  dotes  on  learning,  and  loves  my  master  Charles 
For  being  a  scholar.     I  hear  he's  coming  hither ; 
I  shall  meet  him ;  and  if  he  be  that  old 
Rough  testy  blade  he  always  used  to  be, 
He'U  ring  'em  such  a  peal  as  shall  go  near 
To  shake  their  bell-room ;  peradventure,  beat  'en, 
For  he  is  fire  and  flax  ;  and  so  have  at  him.    lE^eii. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.^ — Another  Room  m  the  same. 
Enter  Mikamont  and  BaiSAC. 

Mir.  Nay,  brother,  brother ! 

Bri.  Pray,  sir,  be  not  moved ; 
I  meddle  with  no  business  but  mine  own  ; 
And,  in  mine  own,  'tis  reason  I  should  govern. 

Mir.  But  know  to  govern  then,  and  understand, 
sir. 
And  be  as  wise  as  you're  hasty.    Though  you  be 
My  brother,  and  from  one  blood  sprung,  I  must 
Heartily  and  home  too [tell  you, 

Bri,  What,  sir  t 

Mir,  What  I  grieve  to  find  ; 
You  are  a  fool,  and  an  old  fool,  and  that's  two. 

Bri.  We'll  part  'em.  if  you  please. 

Mir.  No,  they're  entail'd  to  you. 
Seek  to  deprive  an  honest  noble  spirit. 
Your  eldest  son,  sir,  and  your  very  image, 
(But  he's  so  like  you,  that  he  fares  the  worse  for't,) 
Because  he  loves  his  book,  and  dotes  on  that. 
And  only  studies  how  to  know  things  excellent. 
Above  the  reach  of  such  coarse  brains  as  yours, 
Such  muddy  fiuicies,  that  never  will  know  farther 
Than  when  to  cut  your  vines,  and  cozen  merchants. 
And  choke  your  hide-bound  tenants  with  musty 

Bri.  You  go  too  fast.  [harvests  I 

Mir.  I'm  not  come  to  my  pace  yet. 
Because  he  has  made  his  study  all  his  pleasure. 
And  is  retired  into  his  contemplation. 


Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  nature, 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too. 
Therefore  must  he  be  flung  from  his  inheritance  ? 
Most  he  be  dispossessed,  and  Monsieur  Gingleboy, 
His  younger  brother 

Bri.  You  foi^et  yourself. 

Mir.  Because  he  has  been  at  court,  and  learn 'd 
new  tongues, 
And  how  to  speak  a  tedious  piece  of  nothing, 
To  vary  his  face  as  seamen  do  their  compass, 
To  worship  images  of  gold  and  silver, 
And  fall  before  the  she-calves  of  the  season, 
Therefore  must  he  jump  into  his  brother's  land  ? 

Bri.  Have  you  done  yet,  and  have  you  spake 
enough 
In  praise  of  learning,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Never  enough. 

Bri.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  what  learning  is  ? 

Mir.  'Tis  not  to  be  a  justice  of  peace,  as  yon  are. 
And  palter  out  your  time  i'  th'  penal  statutes ; 
To  hear  the  curious  tenets  controverted 
Between  a  protestant  constable  and  Jesuit  cobler  ; 
To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  of  bawdry. 
When  your  worship's  pleased  to  correctify  a  lady ; 
Nor  'tis  not  the  main  moral  of  blind  justice, 
(Which  is  deep  learning)  when  your  worship's 

tenants 
Bring  a  light  cause  and  heavy  hens  before  you, 
Both  fat  and  feasible,  a  goose  or  pig ; 
And  then  yon  sit,  like  Equity,  with  both  hands 
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Weighing  indifferently  the  state  o'  th'  question. 
These  are  your  quodlibets,  but  no  learning,  brother. 

Bri.  You  are  so  parlously  in  love  with  learnin«:. 
That  I'd  be  glad  to  know  what  you  understand, 
I'm  sure  you  have  read  all  Aristotle.        [brother : 

Mir.  'Faith,  no : 
But  I  believe  ;  I  bave  a  learned  £ulh,  sir. 
And  that's  it  makes  a  gentleman  of  my  sort 
Though  I  can  speak  no  Greek,  I  love  the  soulfti 

on't; 
It  goes  so  thundering  as  it  conjured  devils : 
Charles  speaks  it  lo&ly,  and,  if  thou  wert  a  man, 
Or  hadst  but  ever  heard  of  Homer's  Iliads, 
Hesiod,  and  the  Greek  poets,  thou  wouldst  run 

mad, 
And  hang  thyself  for  joy  thou  hadst  such  a  gen- 
tleman 
To  be  thy  son.    Oh,  he  has  read  such  things 
Tome! 

Bri,  And  you  do  understand  'em,  brother  ? 

Mir,  1  tell  thee,  no ;  that's  not  material ;  the 
SufiBcient  to  confirm  an  honest  man.  [sound's 

Good  brother  Brisac,  does  your  young  courtier, 
That  wears  the  fine  clothes,  and  is  the  excellent 

gentleman. 
The  trav^er,  the  soldier,  as  you  think  too, 
Understand  any  other  power  than  his  tailor  ? 
Or  know  what  motion  is,  more  than  an  horse-race  ? 
What  the  moon  means,  but  to  light  him  home 

from  taverns  ? 
Or  the  comfort  of  the  sun  is,  but  to  wear  slash'd 

clothes  in  ? 
And  must  this  piece  of  ignorance  be  popp'd  up, 
Because  't  can  kiss  the  hand,  and  cry,  *'  Sweet 

lady"  ? 
Say,  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics, 
Drunk  your  Verdea  wine,  and  rid  at  Naples, 
Brought  home  a  box  of  Venice  treacle  with  it. 
To  cure  young  wenches  that  have  eaten  ashes  : 
Must  thu  thing  therefore 

Bri,  Yes,  sir,  this  thing  must ! 
I  will  not  trust  my  land  to  one  so  sotted. 
So  grown  like  a  disease  unto  his  study. 
He  that  will  fling  off  all  occasions 
And  cares,  to  make  him  understand  what  state  is, 
And  how  to  govern  it,  must,  by  that  reason. 
Be  flung  himself  aside  from  managing  ! 
My  younger  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mir,  He  is  an  ass,  a  piece  of  gingerbread. 
Gilt  over  to  please  foolish  girls  [and]  puppets. 

Bri,  You  are  my  elder  brother. 

Mir.  So  I  had  need. 
And  have  an  elder  wit ;  thou'dst  shame  us  all  else, 
Go  to !  I  say  Charles  shall  inherit. 

Bri,  I  say  no  ; 
Unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  understand  it. 
Can  he  manage  six  thousand  crowns  a-year 
Out  of  the  metaphysics  ?  or  can  all 
His  learn 'd  astronomy  look  to  my  vineyards  ? 
Can  the  drunken  old  poets  make  up  my  vines  ? 
(I  know,  they  can  dnnk  'em)  or  your  excellent 

humanists 
Sell  'em  the  merchants  for  my  best  advantage  ? 
Can  history  cut  my  hay,  or  get  my  corn  in  ? 
And  can  geometry  vent  it  in  the  market  ? 
Shall  1  have  my  sheep  kept  with  a  Jacob's  stafl^ 
I  wonder  you  will  magnify  this  madman ;     [now  ? 
You  that  are  old  and  should  understand. 

Mir,  Should,  say'st  thou, 
Thoo  monstrous  piece  of  ignorance  in  office  I 


Thou  that  hast  no  more  knowledge  than  thy  clerk 

infusesf 
Thy  dapper  clerk,  larded  with  ends  of  Latin, 
And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office  ; 
Thou  unreprievable  dunce  I  (that  thy  formal  band 

strings, 
Thy  ring,  nor  pomander,  cannot  expiate  for) 
Dost  thou  tell  me  I  should  ?  I'll  poze  thy  worship 
In  thine  own  library,  an  almanack  ; 
Which  thou  art  daily  poring  on,  to  pick  out 
Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in, 
And  full  moons  to  cut  cattle !  Dost  thou  taint  me. 
That  have  run  over  story,  poetry. 
Humanity  ? 

Bri,  As  a  cold  nipping  shadow 
Does  over  ears  of  corn,  and  leave  'em  blasted. 
Put  up  your  anger ;  what  I'll  do,  I'll  do. 

Mir,  Thou  shalt  not  do. 

Bri.  I  will. 

Mir,  Thou  art  an  ass  then, 
A  dull  old  tedious  ass ;  thou  art  ten  times  worse, 
And  of  less  credit,  than  dunce  Hollingshead, 
The  Englishman,  that  writes  of  shows  and  sheriffs. 

Enter  Lewis. 

Bri,  Well,  take  your  pleasure ;  he's  one  that  I 
must  talk  with. 

Lew,  Good  day,  sir. 

Bri,  Fair  to  you,  sir. 

Lew,  May  I  speak  wi'  you 

Bri,  With  all  my  heart.  I  was  waiting  on  your 
goodness. 

Lew.  Good-morrow,  Monsieur  Miramont. 

Aftr.  Oh,  sweet  sir. 
Keep  your  good  morrow  to  cool  your  worship's  pot- 
tage. 
A  couple  of  the  world's  fools  met  together 
To  raise  up  dirt  and  dunghills  ! 

Lew.  Are  they  drawn  ? 

Bri.  They  shall  be  ready,  sir,  within  these  two 
And  Charles  set  hia  hand.  [hours. 

Lew,  'Tis  necessary ; 
For  he  being  a  joint  purchaser,  though  your  state 
Was  got  by  your  own  industry,  unless 
He  seal  to  the  conveyance,  it  can  be 
Of  no  validity. 

Bri,  He  shall  be  ready, 
And  do  it  willingly. 

Mir,  He  shall  be  hang'd  first. 

Bri,  I  hope  your  daughter  likes. 

Lew,  She  loves  him  well,  sir : 
Young  Eustace  is  a  bait  to  catch  a  woman ; 
A  budding  sprightly  fellow.  You're  resolved  then. 
That  all  shall  pass  from  Charles  ? 

BrL  All,  all ;  he's  nothing  ; 
A  bunch  of  books  shall  be  his  patrimony, 
And  more  than  he  can  manage  too. 

Lew,  Will  your  brother 
Pass  over  his  land  too,  to  your  son  Eustace  ? 
You  know  he  has  no  heir. 

Mir.  He  will  be  flead  first. 
And  horse-collars  made  of  's  skin  1 

Bri.  Let  him  alone  ; 
A  vrilful  man ;  my  state  shall  serve  the  turn,  sir. 
And  how  does  yuur  daughter  ? 

Lew.  Ready  for  the  hour  ; 
And,  like  a  blushing  rose,  that  stays  the  pulliiig. 

Bri.  To-morrow  then*s  the  day. 

Lew.  Why  then  to-morrow, 
I'll  bring  the  girl ;  get  you  the  writings  ready. 
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Mir,  But  hark  you,  monsiear,  have  yoa  the  vir- 
tuous conscience 
To  help  to  rob  an  heir,  an  Elder  Brother, 
Of  that  which  nature  and  the  law  flings  on  him  ? 
You  were  your  father's  eldest  son,  I  take  it, 
And  had  his  land  ;  'would  you  had  had  his  wit  too, 
Or  his  discretion,  to  consider  nobly 
What  'tis  to  deal  unworthily  in  these  things  ! 
You'll  say,  he's  none  of  yours,  he  is  his  son ; 
And  he  will  say,  he  is  no  son  to  inherit 
Above  a  shelf  of  books.  Why  did  he  get  him  ? 
Why  was  he  brought  up  to  write  and  read,  and 

know  thiogs  ? 
Why  was  he  not,  like  his  lather,  a  dumb  justice? 
A  flat  dull  piece  of  phlegm,  shaped  like  a  man  ? 
A  reverend  idol  in  a  piece  of  arras  ! 
Can  you  lay  disobedience,  want  of  manners, 
Or  any  capital  crime  to  his  charge  ? 

Lew,  I  do  not, 
Nor  do  not  weigh  your  words  ;  they  bite  not  me, 
This  man  must  answer.  [sir  ; 

Bri.  I  have  done't  already, 
And  given  sufllcient  reason  to  secure  me. 
And  so,  good-morrow,  brother,  to  your  patience. 

Lew,  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 

lEjceunt  BaiaAC  and  Lswis. 

Mir,  Grood  night-caps 
Keep  [your]  brains  warm,  or  maggots  will  breed 

in  'em! — 
Well,  Charles,  thou  shalt  not  want  to  buy  thee 
The  fairest  in  thy  study  are  my  gift,     [books  yet ; 
And  the  University  Lovaine  for  thy  sake 
Hatb  tasted  of  my  bounty  ;  and  to  vex 
Th*  old  doting  fool  thy  father,  and  thy  brother, 
They  shall  not  share  a  solz  of  mine  between  them  ; 
Nay  more,  I'll  give  thee  eight  thousand  crowns  a 

year, 
la  some  high  strain  to  write  my  epitaph.       lExit, 


SCENE  II — Before  the  same  House. 
Enter  Eustacs,  Eorxmoiit,  and  Cowwr. 

Butt,  How  do  1  look  now  to  my  Elder  Brother  ? 
Nay,  'tis  a  handsome  suit. 

Cow,  All  courtly,  courtly. 

Eutt,  rU  assure  ye,  gentlemen,  my  tailor  has 
travell'd ; 
And  speaks  as  lofty  language  in  his  bills  too. 
The  cover  of  an  old  book  would  not  shew  thus. 
Fy,  fy,  what  things  these  academicks  are, 
These  book-worms,  how  they  look  I 

Effre,  They  are  mere  images. 
No  gentle  motion  nor  behaviour  in  'em  ; 
They'll  prattle  ye  o{ primum  mobile, 
And  tell  a  story  of  the  state  of  heaven, 
What  lorda  and  ladies  govern  in  such  houses. 
And  what  wonders  they  do  when  they  meet  to- 
gether, 
And  how  they  spit  snow,  fire,  and  hail,  like  a  jug- 
gler. 
And  make  a  noise,  when  they're  drunk,  which  we 
call  thunder. 

Cow,  They  are  the  sneaking'st  things,  and  the 
contemptiblest ; 
Such  small-beer  brains !  But  ask  'em  any  thing 
Out  of  the  element  of  their  understanding, 
And  they  stand  gaping  like  a  roasted  pig. 
Do  they  know  what  a  court  is,  or  a  council, 
Or  how  the  affairs  of  Christendom  are  managed  ? 


Do  they  know  anything  bat  a  tired  hackney  f 
And  then  they  cry  **  Absurd,"  as  the  horse  under- 
stood 'em. 
They  have  made  a  fair  youth  of  your  Elder  Brother ; 
A  pretty  piece  of  flesh ! 

Bust,  1  thank  'em  for  it ; 
Long  may  he  study,  to  give  me  his  state ! 
Saw  you  my  mistress  ? 

Egre.  Yes,  she's  a  sweet  young  woman  ; 
But,  be  sure,  you  keep  her  from  learning. 

Bust,  Songs  she 
May  have,  and  read  a  little  unbaked  poetry, 
Such  as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive, 
That  has  no  weight  nor  wheel  to  move  the  mind. 
Nor,  indeed,  nothing  but  an  empty  sound  ; 
She  shall  have  clothes,  but  not  made  by  geometry ; 
Horses  and  coach,  but  of  no  immortal  race. 
1  will  not  have  a  scholar  in  mine  hoaae, 
Above  a  gentle  reader :  they  corrupt 
The  foolish  women  with  their  subtle  problems : 
I'll  have  my  house  call'd  Ignorance,  to  fright 
Prating  philosophers  from  entertainment 

Cow,  It  will  do  well :  Love  those  that  love  good 
fashions, 
Good  clothes  and  ridi,  they  invite  men  to  admire 

'em; 
That  speak  the  lisp  of  court :  oh !  'tis  great  learning 
To  ride  well,  dance  well,  sing  well,  or  whistle 

courtly. 
They  are  rare  endowments ;  they  that  have  seen 

far  countries, 
And  can  speak  strange  things,  though  they  speak 

no  truths. 
For  then  they  pake  things  common.    When  are 
you  married  ? 
Bust,  To-morrow,  1  think;  we  must  have  a 
And  of  our  own  making.  [masque,  boys, 

Egre,  'Tis  not  half  an  hoar's  work ; 
A  Cupid  and  a  fiddle,  and  the  thing's  done. 
But  1^'s  be  handsome ;  shell's  be  gods  or  nymphs  ? 
Bust,  What,  nymphs  with  beards  ? 
Cow.  That's  true ;  we  will  be  knights  then. 
Some  wand'ring  knights,  that  light  here  on  a  sudden. 
Bust,  Let's  go,  let's  go ;  I  must  go  visit,  gentle- 
men, 
And  mark  what  sweet  lips  I  must  kiss  to-morrow. 

IBxeunL 

SCENE  llh—The  Servants'  Hall  in  Brisac's 

House. 

Enter  Cook,  Anorsw,  and  Butler. 

Cook,  And  how  does  my  master  ? 

And.  Is  at's  book.  Peace,  coxcomb  I 
That  such  anunleam'd  tongue  as  thine  should  ask  for 

Cook.  Does  he  not  study  conjuring  too  ?  [him ! 

And,  Have  you 
Lost  any  plate,  butler  ? 

But,  No,  but  I  know 
I  shall  to-morrow  at  dinner. 

And.  Then  to-morrow 
You  shall  be  turn'd  out  of  your  place  for't ;  we 

meddle 
With  no  spirits  o'  th'  buttery ;  they  taste  too  small 
Keep  me  a  pye  in  folio,  I  beseech  thee,       [for  us. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  learnedly  I'll  translate  him. 
Shall's  have  good  cheer  to-morrow  ? 

Cook.  Excellent  good  cheer,  Andrew. 

And.  The  spite  on't  is,  that  much  about  that 
I  shall  be  arguing,  or  deciding  rather,  [time, 
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Which  are  the  males  and  females  of  red  herrings, 
And  whether  they  be  taken  in  the  Red  Sea  only ; 
A  question  found  oat  by  Copernicus, 
The  learned  motion-maker. 
Cook,  Ay,  marry,  butler, 
Here  are  rare  things !  A  man  that  look'd  upon  him. 
Would  swear  he  understood  no  more  than  we  do. 
But.  Certain,  a  learned  Andrew. 
And,  I've  so  much  on't, 
And  am  so  loaden  with  strong  understanding, 
I  fear  they'll  run  me  mad.     Here's  a  new  instru- 
ment, 
A  mathematical  glister,  to  purge  the  moon  with, 
When  she  is  laden  with  cold  phlegmatic  humours ; 
And  here's  another  to  remove  the  stars. 
When  they  grow  too  thick  in  the  firmament. 

Cook,  Oh,  Heavens !  Why  do  I  labour  out  my 
In  a  beef-pot  ?  and  only  search  the  secrets  [life 
Of  a  sallad,  and  know  no  farther  ? 

And.  They  are  not 
Reveal'd  to  all  heads  ;  these  are  far  above 
Your  element  of  fire,  cook  !  I  could  tell  you 
Of  Archimedes'  glass,  to  fire  your  coals  with ; 
And  of  the  philosophers'  turf,  that  ne'er  goes  out. 
And  Gilbert  Butler,  I  could  ravish  thee, 
With  two  rare  inventions. 

But,  What  are  they,  Andrew .' 
And,  The  one  to  blanch  your  bread  from  chip- 
pings  base, 
And  in  a  moment,  as  thou  wouldst  an  almond ; 
The  sect  of  the  Epicureans  invented  that  : 
The  other,  for  thy  trenchers,  that's  a  strong  one, 
To  cleanse  you  twenty  dozen  in  a  minute. 
And  no  noise  heard ;  which  is  the  wonder,  Gilbert ! 
And  this  was  out  of  Plato's  New  Ideas. 

But,  Why,  what  a   learned  master  dost  thou 

serve,  Andrew ! 
And,  These  are  but  the  scrapings  of  his  under- 
standing, Gilbert. 
With  gods  and  goddesses,  and  such  strange  people, 
He  deals,  and  treats  within  so  plain  a  fashion. 
As  thou  dost  with  thy  boy  that  draws  thy  drink. 
Or  Ralph  there,  with  his  kitchen-boys  and  scalders. 
Cook,  But  why  should  he  not  be  familiar,  and 
talk  sometimes. 
As  other  Christians  do,  of  hearty  matters  ? 
And  come  into  th'   kitchen,  and  there  cut  his 
breakfast  ? 
But,  And  then  retire  to  the  buttery,  and  there 
eat  it. 
And  drink  a  lusty  bowl  ?     My  younger  master. 
That  must  be  now  the  heir,  will  do  all  these. 
Ay,  and  be  drunk  too ;  these  are  mortal  things. 
And,  My  master  studies  immortality. 
Cook.  Now  thou  talk'st  of  immortality. 
How  does  thy  wife,  Andrew?  My  old  master 
Did  you  no  small  pleasure  when  he  procured  her. 
And  stock'd  you  in  a  farm.     If  he  should  love  her 

now. 
As  he  hath  a  colt'  s  tooth  yet,  what  says  your 

learning 
And  your  strange  instruments  to  that,  my  Andrew  ? 
Can  any  of  your  learned  clerks  avoid  it  ? 
Can  you  put  by  his  mathematical  engine  ? 

And.  Yes,  or  I'll  break  it.    Thou  awaken'st 
me; 
And  1*11  peep  i'  th'  moon  this  month,  but  I'll 
watch  for  him  !  lA  beli. 

My  master  rings ;  I  must  go  make  him  a  fire, 
And  conjure  o'er  his  books. 


Cook.  Adieu,  good  Andrew ; 
And  send  thee  manly  patience  with  thy  learning  ! 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.~Chaale8'8  Siudp  in  the  iome. 

Enter  Charlss. 

Char,  I  have  foi^ot  to  eat  and  sleep  with  read- 
And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study :  [inSi 

'Tis  meat  and  sleep !    What  need  I  outward  gar- 
ments. 
When  I  can  clothe  myself  with  understanding? 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  tailors. 
Yet  ever  new  they  are,  and  shine  like  courtiers : 
The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents, 
Yet  some  are  arm'd  in  silver  ice  that  glisters. 
And  some  in  gaudy  green  come  in  like  masquers, 
And  silk-worm  spins  her  own  suit  and  her  lodging, 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours  ! 
Why  should  we  care  for  anjrthing  but  knowledge  ? 
Or  look  upon  the  world,  but  to  contemn  it? 

Enter  Andrxw. 

And.  Would  you  have  anything  ? 

Char,  Andrew,  I  find 
There  is  a  stie  grown  o*er  the  eye  o'  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 

And,  Put  a  gold  ring  in's  nose,  and  that  will 
cure  him. 

Char,  Ariadne's  crown's  awry  too ;  two  main 
That  held  it  fast,  are  slipped  out.  [stars, 

And.  Send  it  presently 
To  Gallilieo,  the  Italian  star-wright ; 
He'll  set  it  right  again,  with  little  labour. 

Char,  Thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 

And,  I  hope  I  shall  be  : 
Have  I  swept  your  books  so  often  to  know  nothing  ? 

Char,  I  hear  thou  art  married. 

And,  It  hath  pleased  your  father 
To  match  me  to  a  maid  of  his  own  choosing : 
(I  doubt  her  constellation's  loose  too,  and  wants 

nailing) 
And  a  sweet  farm  he  has  given  us,  a  mile  off,  sir. 

Char,  Marry  thyself  to  understanding,  Andrew  : 
These  women  are  errata  in  all  authors  ! 
They're  fidr  to  see  to,  and  bound  up  in  vellum, 
Smooth,  white,  and  clear  ;  but  their  contents  are 

monstrous ; 
They  treat  of  nothing  but  dull  age  and  diseases. 
Thou  hast  not  so  much  wit  in  thy  head,  as  there  ifi 
On  those  shelves,  Andrew. 

And.  I  think  I  have  not,  sir. 

Char,  No,  if  thou  hadst, 
Thou'dst  ne'er  have  warmM  a  woman  in  thy  bosom  : 
They're  cataplasms,  made  o'  the  deadly  sins. 
I  ne*er  saw  any  yet  but  mine  own  mother, 
Or,  if  I  did,  I  did  regard  them  but 
As  shadows  that  pass  by  of  under  creatures. 

And,  Shall  I  bring  you  one  ?  I'll  trust  you  with 
my  own  wife. 
I  would  not  have  your  brother  go  beyond  you. 
They  are  the  prettiest  natural  philosophers  to  play 
with! 

Clutr,  No,  no ;  they  are  optics  to  delude  men's 
eyes  with. 
Does  my  younger  brother  speak  any  Greek  yet, 
Andrew  ? 

And,  No,  but  he  speaks  High  Dutch  ;  and  that 
goes  as  daintily. 
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Char.  Reach  me  the  books  down  I  read  yester* 
And  make  a  little  fire,  and  g;et  a  manchet ;  [dav, 
Make  clean  those  instruments  of  brass  I  shew  d 

you, 
And  set  the  great  sphere  by  ;  then  take  the  fox- 

taU, 
And  purge  the  books  from  dust;  last,  take  your 

LiUy, 
And  get  your  part  ready. 
And,  Shall  I  go  home,  sir  ? 


My  wife's  name  is  Lilly ;  there  my  best  part  lies, 
sir. 
Char.  I  mean  your  grammar.  Oh,  thou  dunder- 
head ! 
Wouldst  thou  be  ever  in  thy  wife's  Syntaxis  ? 
Let  me  have  no  noise,  nor  nothing  to  disturb  me ; 
I  am  to  find  a  secret 
And.  So  am  I  too  ; 
Which,  if  I  do  find,  I  shall  make  some  smart  for't 

lExeunt. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lswis. 
Enter  Lewis,  Anokllina,  Sylvia,  and  Notary. 

Lew.  This  is  the  day,  my  daughter  Angellina, 
The  happy  day,  that  must  make  you  a  fortune, 
A  lai^  and  full  one  ;  my  great  care  has  wrought  it, 
And  yours  must  be  as  great  to  entertain  it 
Young  Eustace  is  a  gentleman  at  all  points, 
And  his  behaviour  affable  and  courtly. 
His  person  excellent ;  I  know  you  find  that, 
I  read  it  in  your  eyes,  you  like  his  youth. 
Young  handsome  people  should  be  match' d  to- 
gether. 
Then  follow  handsome  children,  handsome  for- 
tunes. 
The  most  part  of  his  father's  state,  my  wench. 
Is  tied  in  jointure;  that  makes  up  the  harmony ; 
And,  when  ye  are  married,  he's  of  that  soft  temper, 
And  so  far  will  be  chain'd  to  your  observance, 

That  you  may  rule  and  turn  him  as  you  please. 

What,  are  the  writings  drawn  on  our  side,  sir  ? 

yot.  They  are ;  and  here  I  have  so  fetter'd  him, 
That,  if  the  Elder  Brother  set  his  hand  to. 
Not  all  the  power  of  law  shall  e'er  release  him. 

Lew.  These  notaries  are  notable  confident  knaves, 
And  able  to  do  more  mischief  than  an  army. — 
Are  all  your  clauses  sure  ? 

iVbl.  Sure  as  proportion  ; 
They  may  turn  rivers  sooner  than  these  writings. 
Why  did  yon  not  put  all  the  lands  in,  sir .' 

Lew.  'Twas  not  condition'd. 

Noi.  If  it  had  been  found, 
It  had  been  but  a  fault  made  in  the  writing ; 
If  not  found,  all  the  land. 

Lew,  These  are  small  devils. 
That  care  not  who  has  mischief,  so  they  make  it ; 
They  live  upon  the  mere  scent  of  dissention. — 
'TIS  well,  'tis  well. — Are  you  contentei,  girl  ? 
For  your  will  must  be  known. 

Anff.  A  husband's  welcome. 
And,  as  an  humble  wife,  I'll  entertain  him  : 
No  sovereignty  I  aim  at ;  'tis  the  man's,  sir  ; 
For  she  that  seeks  it  kills  her  husband's  honour. 
The  gentleman  I  have  seen,  and  well  observed  him. 
Yet  find  not  that  graced  excellence  you  promise ; 
A  pretty  gentleman,  and  he  may  please  too ; 
And  some  few  flashes  I  have  heard  oome  from  him. 
But  not  to  admiration,  as  to  others ; 
He's  young  and  may  be  good,  yet  he  must  make 

it; 
And  I  may  help,  and,  help'd  too,  thank  him  also. 
It  is  your  pleasure  I  should  make  him  mine. 
And  t  has  been  still  my  duty  to  observe  you. 

Lew.  Why  then  let's  go,  and  I  shall  love  your 
modesty. — 


To  horse,  and  bring  the  coach  out. — Angellina, 
To.morrow  you  will  look  more  womanly. 
Anp,  So  I  look  honestly,  I  fear  no  eyes,  sir. 

lEjceuni, 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Bribac's  House. 

EnUrBtatuCt  AwDunv,  Cook,  Butler,  Lilly,  atul 

Servants. 

Bri.  Wait  on  your  master ;  he  shall  have  that 
befits  bim. 

And.  No  inheritance,  sir? 

Bri.  You  speak  like  a  fool,  a  coxcomb ! 
He  shall  have  annual  means  to  buy  him  books, 
And  find  him  clothes  and  meat ;  what  would  he 

more? 
Trouble  him  with  land !  'tis  flat  against  bis  nature. 
I  love  him  tdo,  and  honour  those  gifts  in  him. 

And.  Shall  master  Eustace  have  all  ? 

Bri.  All,  all ;  he  knows  how 
To  use  it ;  he's  a  man  bred  in  the  world, 
T'  other  i'  th'  heavens. — My  masters,  pray  be  wary 
And  serviceable ;  and,  cook,  see  all  your  sauces 
Be  sharp  and  poignant  in  the  palate,  that  they  may 

commend  you ; 
Look  to  your  roast  and  baked  meats  handsomely. 
And  what  new  kickshaws  and  delicate  made  things — 
Is  the  music  come  ? 

Bui,  Yes,  sir,  they  are  here  at  breakfiut 

Bri,  There  will  be  a  masque  too.    You  must 
see  this  room  clean. 
And,  butler,  your  door  open  to  aU  good  fellows : 
But  have  an  eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  be  furies — 
My  Lilly,  welcome  I  you  are  for  the  linen ; 
Sort  it,  and  set  it  ready  for  the  table ; 
And  see  the  bride-bed  made,  and  look  the  cords  be 
Not  cut  asunder  by  the  gallants  too ; 
There  be  such  knacks  abroad. — Hark  hither,  Lilly ! 
To-morrow  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  I'll  sup  wi'  ye : 
Your  husband  shall  be  safe  ;  111  send  you  meat  too. 
Before,  I  cannot  well  slip  from  my  company. 

And.  Will  you  so,  will  you  so,  sir  ?  I'U  make  one 
to  eat  it ;  l^P^ri. 

I  may  chance  make  you  stagger  too. 

Bri.  No  answer,  Lilly  ? 

LU.  One  word  about  the  linen. — I'll  be  ready, 
And  rest  your  worship's  still. 

And.  And  I'll  rest  wi'  ye ;  lAtide. 

You  shall  see  what  rest  'twill  be.      Are  you  so 

nimble  ? 
A  man  had  need  have  ten  pair  of  ears  to  watch  you. 

Bri,  Wait  on  your  master,  for  I  know  he  wants 
you; 
And  keep  him  in  his  study,  that  the  noise 
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Do  not  molest  hiin.-*I  will  not  fail,  my  Lilly  ! — 

Come  in.  sweet-hearts,  all  to  their  several  duties. 

lExtunt  all  but  Andrxw. 
And,  Are  you  kissing-ripe,  sir  ?  Double  but  my 
farm, 

And  kiss  her  till  thy  heart  ache.    These  smock- 
vermin  ! 

How  eai^erly  they  leap  at  old  men's  kisses ! 

They  lick  their  lips  at  profit,  not  at  pleasure. 

And  if  'twere  not  for  the  scurry  name  of  cuckold. 

He  should  lie  with  her.      I  know,  she'll  labour  at 
length 

With  a  good  lordship.    If  he  had  a  wife  now ! 

But  that's  all  one,  1  U  fit  him.     I  must  up 

Unto  my  master :  he'll  be  mad  with  study.    iBjtit. 


SCENE  lU.^Another  in  the  iome. 
Enter  CtumLM^ 

Char,  What  a  noise  is  in  this  house  ?   My  head 

is  broken ! 
In  erery  comer,  as  if  the  earth  were  shaken 
With  some  strange  cholic,   there  are  stirs  and 

motions. 
What  planet  rules  this  house  ?    Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Amrnxw. 

And.  'Tis  I,  sir,  faithful  Andrew. 

Char,  Come  near. 
And  lay  thine  ear  down ;  hear'st  no  noise  ? 

And,  The  cooks 
Are  chopping  herbs  and  mince-meat  to  make  pies. 
And  brewing  marrow-bones.  ' 

Char.  Can  they  set  them  again  ? 

And,  Yes,  yes,  in  broths  .and  puddings ;  and 
they  grow  stronger, 
For  the  use  of  any  man. 

Char.  What  squeaking's  that  ? 
Sure  there  is  a  massacre. 

And.  Of  pigs,  and  geese,  sir, 
And  turkeys,  for  the  spit.  The  cooks  are  angry,  nr, 
And  that  makes  up  the  medley. 

Char,  Do  they  thus 
At  every  dinner?  I  ne'er  mark 'd them  yet, 
Nor  know  who  i»  a  cook. 

And.  They  are  sometimes  sober. 
And  then  they  beat  as  gently  as  a  tabor. 

Char.  What  loads  are  these  ? 

And,  Meat,  meat,  dr,  for  the  kitchen ; 
And  stinking  fowls  the  tenants  have  sent  in : 
They'll  ne*er  be  found  out  at  a  general  eating. 
And  there's  fat  venison,  sir. 

Char.  What's  that? 

And.  Why,  deer ; 
Those  that  men  fatten  for  their  private  pleasures, 
And  let  their  tenants  starve  upon  the  commons. 

Char.  I've  read  of  deer,  but  yet  I  ne'er  eat  any. 

And,  There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  caviare. 
Anchovies,  and  potargo,  to  make  you  drink,     [sir. 

Char.  Sure,   these  are  modem,  very  modem 
For  I  understand  'em  not.  [meats, 

And.  No  more  does  any  man 
From  eaca  merda^  or  a  substance  worse, 
Till  they  be  greased  with  oil,  and  rubb'd  with  onions. 
And  then  flung  out  of  doors,  they  are  rare  sallads. 

Char.  And  why  is  all  this?  pr'ythee,  tell  me. 
Are  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  to-day  ?  [Andrew  ? 
By  this  abundance,  sure,  there  should  be  princes. 
I've  read  of  entertainment  for  the  gods. 


At  half  this  chaige.  Will  not  six  dishes  serve  >m  ? 
I  never  had  but  one,  and  that  a  small  one. 

And.  Your  brother's  married  this  day ;  he  is 
Your  younger  brother,  Eustace  !  [married ; 

Char.  What  of  that? 

And.  And  all  the  friends  about  are  bidden  hither ; 
There's  not  a  dog  that  knows  the  house  but  comes 

Char.  Married?  to  whom?  [too. 

And.  Why,  to  a  dainty  gentlewoman, 
Young,  sweet,  and  modest 

Char.  Are  there  modest  women  ? 
How  do  they  look  ? 

And.  Oh,  you'd  bless  yourself  to  see  them. — 
He  parts  with's  book  !  He  ne'er  did  so  before  yet ! 

\Ande. 

Char.  What  does  my  father  for  'em  ? 

And.  Gives  all  his  land, 
And  makes  your  brother  heir. 

Char.  Must  I  have  nothing  ? 

And.  Yes,  you  must  study  still,  and  hell  main- 
tain you. 

Char.  I  am  his  Elder  Brother. 

And.  Trae,  you  were  so ; 
But  he  has  leaped  o'er  your  shoulders,  sir. 

Char.  'Tis  well; 
He'll  not  inherit  my  understanding  too? 

And.  I  think  not ;  he'll  scarce  find  tenants  to 
let  it  out  to. 

Char.  Hark,  hark  1 

And.  The  coach  that  brings  the  fair  lady. 

Enter  Lcwt*.  AHoaixarA,  Ladles,  Notaxy,  ^k«. 

Now  you  may  see  her. 

Char.  Sure,  this  should  be  modest ; 
But  I  do  not  truly  know  what  women  make  of  it, 
Andrew !  She  has  a  fiice  looks  like  a  story ; 
The  story  of  the  heavens  looks  very  like  her. 

And.  She  has  a  wide  face  then. 

Char.  She  hss  a  cherubin's, 
Cover'd  and  f  eil'd  with  modest  blushes.  — 
Eustace,  be  happy,  whilst  poor  Charles  is  patient  l^ 
Get  me  my  book  again,  and  come  in  with  me. 

EnUr  BaoAC,  Ecctacb,  Borbmoht,  Cowit,  MmAHoirr, 

and  Notary. 

Bri.  Welcome,  sweet  daughter ;  welcome,  noble 
brother ; 
And  you  are  welcome,  sir,  with  all  your  writings  I 
Ladies,  most  welcome !  What,  my  angry  brother ; 
You  must  be  welcome  too ;  the  feast  is  flat  else. 

Mir.  I  am  not  for  yonr  welcome,  I  expect  none ; 
I  bring  no  joys  to  bless  the  bed  withal ; 
Nor  songs,  nor  masques,  to  glorify  the  nuptials. 
I  bring  an  angry  mind,  to  see  your  folly, 
A  sha^  one  too.  to  reprehend  you  for  it 

Bri.  You'll  stay  and  dine  though  ? 

Mir.  All  your  meat  smells  musty ; 
Your  table  will  shew  nothing  to  content  me. 

Bri.  I'll  assure,  here's  good  meat. 

Mir.  But  your  sauce  is  scurvy ; 
It  is  not  season'd  with  the  sharpness  of  diaeretion. 

EuMt.  It  seems  your  anger  is  at  ma,  dear  uncle. 

Mir.  Thou  art  not  worth  my  anger :  thou'rt  a 
boy; 
A  lump  o'  thy  father's  likeness,  made  of  nothing 
But  antic  clothes  and  cringes  I  Look  in  thy  head, 
And  'twill  appear  a  foot-ball  full  of  fbmes 
And  rotten  smoke ! — Lady,  I  pity  you ; 
Yon  are  a  handsome  and  a  sweet  young  lady, 
And  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yoked  to  ye. 
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An  understanding  too ;  this  is  a  gincrack, 
That  can  get  nothing  but  new  fashions  on  you ; 
For  say,  he  have  a  thing  shaped  like  a  child, 
'Twill  either  prove  a  tumbler  or  a  tailor. 

Euti.  These  are  but  harsh  words,  uncle. 

Mir,  So  I  mean  'em. 
Sir,  you  play  harsher  play  wi'  your  elder  brother. 

£iut.  I  would  be  loth  to  give  you 

Mir.  Do  not  venture ; 
I'll  make  your  wedding  clothes  sit  closer  to  yon 
I  but  disturb  you ;  I'll  go  see  my  nephew,    [then. 

Lew,  Pray  take  a  piece  of  rosemary. 

Mir.  I'll  wear  it ; 
But  for  the  lady's  sake,  and  none  of  yours ! 
May  be,  I'll  see  your  table  too. 

Bri.  Pray  do,  sir.  {.Exit  Uibauokt. 

Ang,  K  mad  old  gentleman. 

Bri,  Yes,  'faith,  sweet  daughter. 
He  has  been  thus  his  whole  age,  to  my  knowledge. 
He  has  made  Charles  his  heir,  I  know  that  cer- 
tainly; 
Then  why  should  he  grudge  Eustace  any  thing  ? 

Ang.  I  would  not  have  a  light  head,  nor  one 

laden  lAparU 

With  too  much  learning,  as,  they  say,  this  Charles  is. 

That  makes  his  book  his  mistress.     Sure  there's 

something 
Hid  in  this  old  man's  anger,  that  declares  him 
Not  a  mere  sot. 

Bri,  Come,  shall  we  «>  and  seal,  brother  ? 
All  things  are  ready,  and  the  priest  is  here. 
When  Charles  has  set  his  hand  unto  the  writings, 
As  he  shall  instantly,  then  to  the  wedding. 
And  so  to  dinner. 

Lew,  Come,  let's  seal  the  book  first. 
For  my  daughter's  jointure. 

Bfk  Let's  be  private  in't,  sir.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— Charles's  5/iM/yia/Atf  fame. 

Enter  CnAnuts,  Mikaiiont,  and  Aimaxw. 

Mir.  Nay,  you're  undone ! 

Char,  Hum ! 

Mir.  Ha'  ye  no  greater  feeling  ? 

And.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book,  sir. 
When  it  fell  on  your  head ;  and,  now  the  house 
Is  ready  to  fall,  do  you  fear  nothing  ? 

Char,  Wm 
He  have  my  books  too  ? 

Mir.  No  ;  he  has  a  book, 
A  fair  one  too,  to  read  on,  and  read  wonders. 
I  would  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  study,  nephew, 
An  'twere  but  to  new-string  her. 

Char,  Yes,  I  saw  her ; 
And,  methought,  'twas  a  curious  piece  of  learning ; 
Handsomely  bound,  and  of  a  dainty  letter. 

And,  He  flung  away  his  book. 

Mir.   I  like  that  in  him  : 
'Would  he  had  flung  away  his  dulness  too, 
And  spake  to  her. 

Char.  And  must  my  brother  have  all  ? 

Mir,  All  that  your  father  has. 

Char,  And  that  fair  woman  too  ? 

Mir.  That  woman  also. 

Char,  He  has  enough  then. 
May  I  not  see  her  sometimes,  and  call  her  sister  ? 
I  will  do  him  no  wrong. 

Mir,  This  makes  me  mad  ; 
I  could  now  cry  for  anger !    These  old  fools 


Are  the  most  stubborn  and  the  wilfull'st  cox- 
combs ! — 
Farewell,  and  fall  to  your   book;    forget  your 

brother ; 
You  are  my  heir,  and  I'll  provide  you  a  wife. 
I'll  look  upon  this  marriage,  though  I  hate  it. 

iEjgIL 
Enter  Bbisac 

Bri.  Where  is  my  son .' 

And.  There,  sir ;  casting  a  figure 
What  chopping  children  his  brother  shall  have. 

Bri.  He  does  well.— How  do'st  Charles  .>  still 
at  thy  book  ? 

And.  He's  studying  now,  sir,  who  shall  be  his 
father. 

Bri,  Peace,  you  rude  knave !  — Come  hither, 
Charles ;  be  merry. 

Char.  I  thank  you ;  1  am  busy  at  my  book,  sir. 

Bri,  You  must  put  your  hand,  my  Charles,  as 
I  would  have  you, 
Unto  a  little  piece  of  parchment  here ; 
Only  your  name.     You  write  a  reasonable  hand. 

Char,  But  I  may  do  unreasonably  to  write  it. 
What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Bri.  To  pass  the  land  I  have,  sir, 
Unto  your  younger  brother. 

Char,  Is't  no  more  ? 

Bri.  No,  no,  'tis  nothing:  You  shall  be  pro- 
vided for ; 
And  new  books  you  shall  have  stiU,   and  new 

studies ; 
And  have  your  means  brought  in  without  thy  care. 
And  one  still  to  attend  you.  [boy ; 

Char,  This  shews  your  love,  father. 

Bri.  I'm  tender  to  you. 

And,  Like  a  scone,  I  take  it. 

Char,  Why,  father,  I'll  go  down,  an*t  please 
you  let  me. 
Because  Id  see  the  thing  they  call  the  gentlewoman, 
I  see  no  women,  but  through  contemplation, 
And  there  I'll  do't  before  the  company, 
And  wish  my  brother  fortune. 

Bri.  Do,  I  pr'ythee. 

Char.  I  must  not  stay ;  for  I  have  things  above 
Require  my  study. 

Bri.  No,  thou  shalt  not  stay ; 
Thou  shalt  have  a  brave  dinner  too. 

And.  Now  has  he 
Overthrown  himself  for  ever.     I  will  down 
Into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark  drunk  for  anger  1 

lExfunt. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lswis,    AjfosixiifA,  EvstAcm,    Priest,  Ladies, 
CowBY,  Notary,  and  Mibamont. 

Not.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand,  and 
Is  yoors  ready  ? —  [all's  done. 

Prieti.  Yes,  I'll  dispatch  ye  presently. 
Immediately  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  a-hungry. 

Etut.  Do,  speak  apace,  for  we  believe  exactly. — 
Do  nut  we  stay  long,  mistress  ? 

Ang.  I  find  no  fault ; 
Better  things  well  done,  than  want  time  to  do 
Uncle,  why  are  you  sad  ?  [them. — 

Mir.  Sweet-smelling  blossom ! 
'Would  I  were  thine  uncle  to  thine  own  content ; 
I'd  make  thy  husband's  state  a  thousand  better, 
A  yearly  thousand.     Thou  hast  miss'd  a  man 
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(Bui  that  he  \b  addicted  to  bU  studj, 

And  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 

Would  weigh  down  bundles  of  these  empty  kexes. 

Ang,  Can  he  speak,  sir? 

Mir,  'Faith,  yes  ;  but  not  to  women  : 
His  language  is  to  Heaven  and  heavenly  wonder. 
To  nature,  and  her  dark  and  secret  causes. 

Ang.  And  does  he  speak  well  there  ? 

Mir.  Oh,  admirably ! 
Bat  he's  too  bashful  to  behold  a  woman  ; 
There's  none  that  sees  him,  nor  he  troubles  none. 

Ang,  He  is  a  man. 

Mir.  'Faithy  yes,  and  a  clear  sweet  spirit. 

Ang.  Then  conversation,  methinks 

Mir.  So  think  I ; 
But  'tis  his  rugged  fate,  and  so  I  leave  you. 

Ang.  I  like  thy  nobleness. 

Eust.  See,  my  mad  uncle 
Is  courting  my  fair  mistress. 

Lew.  Let  him  alone  ; 
There's  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
So  soon  as  a  sweet  beauty.    He'll  come  to  us. 

Ent£T  Brisac  and  CnAJU.as. 

Bust.  My  father's  here,  my  brother  too !  that's 
a  wonder ; 
Broke  like  a  spirit  from  his  cell. 

Bri.  Come  hither. 
Come  nearer,  Charles  ;  'twaa  your  desire  to  see 
My  noble  daughter,  and  the  company. 
And  give  your  brother  joy,  and  then  to  seal,  boy. 
You  do  like  a  good  brother 

Lew.  Marry,  does  he. 
And  he  shall  have  my  love  for  ever  for't. 
Put  to  your  hand  now. 

Nol.  Here's  the  deed,  sir,  ready. 

Char.  No,  you  must  pardon  me  awhile :   I  tell 
I  am  in  contemplation ;  do  not  trouble  me.    [you, 

Jiri.  Come,  leave  thy  study,  Charles. 

Char,  rii  leave  my  life  first : 
I  study  now  to  be  a  man;  I've  found  it. 
Before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument. 

Mir.  I  like  this  best  of  all ;  he  has  taken  fire  *, 
His  dull  mist  flies  away. 

Eust.  Will  you  write,  brother  ? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no ;  I  have  no  time  for  poor 
things; 
I'm  taking  the  height  of  that  bright  constellation. 

Bri.  I  say  you  trifle  time,  son. 

Char.  I  will  not  seal,  sir : 
I  am  your  eldest,  and  TU  keep  my  birth-right ; 
For,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  become  example. 
Had  you  only  shew'd  me  land,  I  had  deliver'd  it, 
And  been  a  proud  man  to  have  parted  with  it ; 
'Tis  dirt,  and  labour. — Do  I  speak  right,  uncle  ? 

Mir.  Bravely,  my  boy ;  and  bless  thy  tongue  ! 

Char.  I'll  forward. 
But  you  have  open'd  to  me  such  a  treasure, — 
(I find  my  mind  free ;  Heaven  direct  my  fortune  1) 

Mir.  Can  he  speak   now?    Is  this  a  son  to 
sacrifice? 

Char.  Such  an  inimitable  piece  of  beaut>. 
That  I  have  studied  long,  and  now  found  only, 
That  ru  part  sooner  with  mv  soul  of  reason. 
And  be  a  plant,  a  beast,  a  fish,  a  fly, 
\nd  only  make  the  number  of  things  up, 
Than  yield  one  foot  of  land,  if  she  be  tied  to't ! 

I^ew,  He  speaks  unhappily. 

Ang,  And,  methinks,  bravely. 
This  Uie  mere  scholar  ? 


Etut.  You  but  vex  yourself,  brother, 
And  vex  your  study  too. 

Char.  Go  you  and  study ; 
For  'tis  time,  young  Eustace.    You  want  man  and 

manners ; 
I  have  studied  both,  although  I  made  no  show  on*t. 
Go,  turn  the  volumes  over  I  have  read. 
Eat  and  digest  them,  that  they  may  grow  iu  thee  : 
Wear  out  the  tedious  night  with  thy  dim  lamp. 
And  sooner  loose  the  day  than  leave  a  doubt : 
Distil  the  sweetness  from  the  poet's  spring, 
And  learn  to  love  ;  thou  know'st  not  what  fair  is  : 
Traverse  the  stories  of  the  great  heroes, 
The  wise  and  civil  lives  of  good  men  walk  through : 
Thou  hast  seen  nothiug  but  the  face  of  countries. 
And  brought  home  nothing  but  their  empty  words 
Why  shouldst  thou  wear  a  jewel  of  this  worth, 
That  hast  no  worth  within  thee  to  preserve  her  ? 

Beauty  clear  and  fair, 
Where  the  air 

Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells ; 
Where  the  violet  and  the  roM 
Their  blue  veins  in  blush  difloloae. 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else. 

Where  to  live  near. 

And  planted  there. 

Is  to  live,  and  still  live  now ; 
Where  to  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  blin» 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

Bear,  again  back  recall 
To  this  light, 

A  stranger  to  himself  and  all ; 
Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glory 

I  am  your  servant,  and  your  thralL 

Mir.  Speak  such  another  ode,  and  take  all  yet  I 
What  say  you  to  the  scholar  now  ? 

Ang.  I  wonder ! — 
Is  he  your  brother,  sir  ? 

Eust.  Yes. — 'Would  he  were  buried ! 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me ;  a  younker. 

Ang.  Speak  not  so  softly,  sir ;  'tis  very  likely. 

Bri.  Come,  leave  your  finical  talk,  and  let's  dis 

Char.  Dispatch,  what  ?  [patch,  Charles. 

Bri.  Why,  the  land. 

Char.  You  are  deceived,  sir : 
Now  I  perceive  what  'tis  that  wooes  a  woman. 
And  what  maintains  her  when  she's  woo'd.  I'll 

scop  here. 
A  wilfiil  poverty  ne'er  made  a  beauty, 
Nor  want  of  means  maintain'd  it  virtuously. 
Though  land  and  monies  be  no  happiness, 
Yet  they  are  counted  good  additions. 
That  use  I'll  make ;  he  that  neglects  a  blessing. 
Though  he  want  present  knowledge  how  to  use  it, 
Neglects  himself. — ^May  be,  I  have  done  you  wrong, 

lady. 
Whose  love  and  hope  went  hand  in  hand  together; 
May  be,  my  brother,  that  has  long  expected 
The  happy  hour,  and  bless'd  my  ignorance — 
Pray,  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  shall  clear  all  doubts — 
Why  did  they  shew  me  yon  ?     Pray  tell  me  that. 

Mir.   He'll  talk  thee  into  a  pension  for  thy 
knavery. 

Char.   You,  happy  you!   why  did  you  break 
nnto  me  ? 
The  rosy-finger'd  mom  ne'er  broke  so  sweetlj, 
I  am  a  man,  and  have  desires  within  mc« 
AfTectiona  too,  though  they  were  drown'd  awhile. 
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And  laj  dead,  till  the  spring  of  beauty  raised  them : 

Till  I  saw  those  eyes,  I  was  but  a  lump, 

A  chaos  of  confusedness  dwelt  in  me ; 

Then  from  those  eyes  shot  Love,  and  he  distin- 

And  into  form  he  drew  my  faculties ;         [guished 

And  now  I  know  my  land,  and  now  I  love  too. 

Bri.  We  had  best  remove  the  maid. 

Char*  It  is  too  late,  sir  ; 
I  have  her  figure  here.     Nay,  frown  not,  Eustace, 
There  are  less  worthy  souls  for  younger  brothers : 
This  is  no  form  of  silk,  but  sanctity. 
Which  wild  lascivious 'hearts  can  never  dignify. 
Remove  her  where  yon  will,  I  walk  along  still. 
For,  like  the  light,  we  make  no  separation. 
You  may  sooner  part  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
And  put  a  bar  betwixt  their  fellowships, 
Than  blot  out  my  remembrance ;  sooner  shut 
Old  time  into  a  den,  and  stay  his  motion ; 
Wash  off  the  swift  hours  frvm  his  downy  wings, 
Or  steal  eternity  to  stop  his  glass, 
Tiian  shut  the  sweet  idea  I  have  in  me. 
Room  for  an  Elder  Brother  1   Pray  give  place,  sir  I 

Mir,  He  has  studied  duel  too :  take  heed,  he'll 
beat  thee  I 
He  has  frighted  the  old  justice  into  a  fever  I 
I  hope,  he  11  disinherit  him  too  for  an  ass ; 
For,  though  he  be  grave  with  years,  he's  a  great 

Char.  Do  not  you  think  me  madP  [baby. 

Ang.  No,  certain,  sir : 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  yon  but  things  excellent. 

Char.  You  look  upon  my  clothes,  and  laugh  at 
My  scurvy  clothes  1  [me ; 

Ang.  They  have  rich  linings,  sir. 
I  would  your  brother 

Char,  His  are  gold,  and  gaudy. 

Ang.  But  toudb  'em  inwardly,  they  smell  of 
copper. 

Char,  Can  you  love  me  ?     I  am  an  heir,  sweet 
However  I  appear  a  poor  dependant.  [^Jt 

Love  yon  with  honour?  I  shall  love  so  ever. 
Is  your  eye  ambitious  ?  I  may  be  a  great  man. 
Is't  wealm  or  lands  you  covet  ?  my  father  must  die, 

Mir,  That  was  well  put  in ;  I  hope  he'll  take  it 
deeply. 

•Char,  Old  men  are  not  immortal,  as  I  take  it. 
Is  it  you  look  for  youth  and  handsomeness  } 
I  do  confess  my  brother's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
But  he  shall  give  me  leave  to  lead  the  way,  lady. 
Can  you  love  for  love,  and  make  that  the  reward  ? 
Hie  old  man  shall  not  love  his  heaps  of  gold 
With  a  more  doting  superstition. 
Than  I'll  love  you ;  the  young  man,  his  delights ; 
The  merchant,  when  he  ploughs  the  angry  sea  up. 
And  sees  the  mountain-billows  falling  on  him, 
As  if  all  elements,  and  aU  their  angers, 
Were  tum'd  into  one  vow'd  destruction, 
Shall  not  with  greater  joy  embrace  his  safety. 
We'll  live  together  like  two  wanton  vines, 
Circling  our  souls  and  loves  in  one  another ; 
We'll  spring  tc^ther,  and  we'll  bear  one  fruit ; 
One  joy  shidl  make  us  smile,  and  one  grief  mourn. 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us  happy. 

Ang,  And  one  hand  seal  the  match :  I  am  yours 

Lew,  Nay,  stay,  stay,  stay !  [for  ever ! 

Ang,  Nay,  oertainly,  'tis  done,  sir. 

Sri,  There  was  a  contract. 

Ang.  Only  conditional, 

That  if  he  had  the  land,  he  had  my  love  too : 

This  gentleman's  the  heir,  and  he'll  maintain  it — 

I 


Pray  be  not  angry,  sir,  at  what  I  say ;      ITo  Eobt. 
Or,  if  you  be,  'tis  at  your  own  adventure* 
You  have  the  outside  of  a  pretty  gentleman, 
But,  by  my  troth,  your  inside  is  but  barren. 
'Tis  not  a  face  I  only  am  in  love  with ; 
Nor  will  I  say,  your  face  is  excellent ; 
A  reasonable  hunting-face,  to  court  the  wind  with ; 
Nor  they're  not  words,  unless  they  be  well-placed 

too. 
Nor  your  sweet  damn^me's,  nor  your  hired  verses, 
Nor  telling  me  of  clothes,  nor  coach  and  horses, 
No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  suits, 
Nor  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously, 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some 

lozenges ; 
All  which  but  show  you  still  a  younger  brother  t 
Mir.  Gra'mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a  noble  soul 

too. 
Ang,   Nor  your  long  travels,  nor  your  little 
knowledge. 
Can  make  me  dote  upon  you.     'Faith,  go  study, 
And  glean  some  goodness,  that  you  may  show 

manly; 
(Your  brother  at  my  suit,  I'm  sure,  will  teach  you.) 
Or  only  study  how  to  get  a  wife,  sir. 
You're  cast  far  behind ;  'tis  good  you  should  be 

melancholy. 
It  shows  like  a  gamester  that  had  lost  his  money ; 
And  'tis  the  fashion  to  wear  your  arm  in  a  scarf, 

sir. 
For  you  have  had  a  shrewd  cut  o'er  the  fingers. 
Lew,  But  are  you  in  earnest  ? 
Ang,  Yes,  believe  me,  father ; 
You  shall  ne'er  chuse  for  me ;  you're  old  and  dim, 

sir. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  earth  eclipsed  your  judg- 
ment. 
You  have  had  your  time  without  controul,  dear 

father. 
And  you  must  give  me  leave  to  take  mine  now,  sir. 
Bri,  This  is  the  last  time  of  asking ;  will  you  set 

your  hand  to  ? 
Char,  This  is  the  last  time  of  answering ;  I  will 

never ! 
Bri,  Out  of  my  doors ! 
Cfuir,  Most  wUlingly. 
Mir,  He  shall,  Jew  ; 
Thou  of  the  tribe  of  many^eueett  coxcomb  1 
And  never  trouble  thee  more  till  thy  chops  be  cold, 
fool. 
Ang,  Must  I  be  gone  too  ? 
Lew.  1  will  never  know  thee. 
Ang.  Then  this  man  will :  What  fortune  he  shall 
run,  father, 
Be't  good  or  bad,  I  must  partake  it  with  him. 

Enter  EoiutMOifT. 

Egre»  When  shall  the  masque  begin  ? 

Bust,  'Tis  done  already : 
All,  all,  is  broken  off;  I  am  undone,  friend  I 
My  brother's  wise  again,  and  has  spoiled  all. 
Will  not  release  the  land ;  has  won  the  wench  too. 

Egre,  Could  he  not  stay  till  the  masque  was 
past  ?    We  are  ready. 
What  a  scurvy  trick  is  this  P 

Mir,  Oh,  you  may  vanish ! 
Perform  it  at  some  hall,  where  the  citizens'  wives 
May  see't  for  sixpence  a-piece,  and  a  cold  supper. 
— Come,  let's  go,  Charles ! — ^And  now,  my  noble 
daughter. 
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I'll  sell  the  tiles  of  my  house  ere  thou  shalt  want, 

wench.— 
Rate  up  your  dinner,  sir,  and  sell  it  cheap. 
Some  younger  brother  will  take't  up  in  commodi- 

ties. — 
Send  you  joy,  nephew  Eustace,  if  you  study  the  law ! 
Keep  your  great  pippin-pyes ;  they'll  go  far  with 

you. 
Char,  rd  have  your  blessing. 


Bri,  No,  no ;  meet  me  no  more ! 
Farewell !  thou  wilt  blast  mine  eyes  else. 
Char,  I  will  not. 

Lew.  Nor  send  not  you  for  gowns  f 
Ang.  I'll  wear  coarse  flsnnel  first. 
Bri,  Come,  let's  go  take  some  counsel. 
Lew,  'Tis  too  late. 

Bri.  Then  stay  and  dine ;  it  may  be,  we  shall 
▼ex  'em.  ^Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Mome  Howe, 
Enter  Brisac,  Edbtacs,  Eorxmont,  and  Cowby. 

Bri,  Ne'er  talk  to  me  I   You  are  no  men,  but 
masquers ; 
Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men;  court- 
bubbles. 
That  every  breath  or  breaks  or  blows  away  ! 
You  have  no  souls,  no  mettle  in  your  bloods, 
No  heat  to  stir  ye  when  ye  have  occasion  ! 
Frozen  dull  things  that  must  be  tum'd  with  leavers ! 
Are  you  the  courtiers,  and  the  travell'd  gallants  ? 
The  sprightly  fellows,  that  the  people  talk  of? 
You  have  no  more  spirit  than  three  sleepy  sots ! 

Etui.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  ! 

Bri.  Follow  your  brother. 
And  get  you  out  of  doors,  and  seek  your  fortune  ! 
Stand  still  becalm'd,  and  let  an  aged  dotard, 
A  hair-brain'd  puppy,  and  a  bookish  boy, 
That  never  knew  a  blade  above  a  penknife, 
And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  characters. 
Cross  my  design,  and  take  thy  own  wench  from 

thee! 
In  mine  own  house  too  ?  Thou  despised,  poor  fellow ! 

Eu»t.  The  reverence  tiiat  I  ever  bare  to  you,  sir. 
Then  to  my  uncle,  with  whom't  had  been  but  sau- 

dness 
To  have  been  so  rough 

Egre.  And  we  not  seeing  him 
Strive  in  his  own  cause  that  was  principal. 
And  should  have  led  us  on,  thought  it  ill  manners 
To  begin  a  quarrel  here. 

Bri.  You  dare  do  nothing. 
Do  ye  make  your  care  the  excuse  of  your  coward- 
liness? 
Three  boys  on  hobby  horses,  with  three  penny 
Would  beat  you  all.  [halberts, 

Cow,  You  must  not  say  so. 

Br%,  Yes, 
And  sing  it  too. 

Cow.  You  are  a  man  of  peace, 
Therefore  we  must  give  way. 

Bri.  I'll  make  my  way  ; 
And  therefore  quickly  leave  me,  or  I'll  force  you ; 
And,  having  first  tmi  off  your  flaunting  feathers, 
I'll  trample  on  'em ;  and  if  that  cannot  teach  you 
To  quit  my  house,  I'll  kick  you  out  of  my  gates, 
You  gaudy  glow-worms,  carrying  seeming  fire, 
Yet  have  no  heat  within  you  I 

Cow.  Oh,  blessed  travel  I 
How  much  we  owe  thee  for  our  power  to  suffer ! 

Egre,  Some  splenitive  youths  now,  that  had 
never  seen 
More  than  their  country  smoke,  would  grow  in 
It  would  show  fine  in  us  I  [choler : 


Etui.  -Yes,  marry,  would  it. 
That  are  prime  courtiers,  and  must  know  no  angers ; 
But  give  thanks  for  our  injuries,  if  we  purpose 
To  hold  our  places. 

Bri,  Will  you  find  the  door. 
And  find  it  suddenly  ?  You  shall  lead  the  way,  sir, 
With  your  perfumed  retinue,  and  recover 
The  now-lost  Angellina ;  or,  build  on  it, 
I  will  adopt  some  beggar's  doubtfol  issue, 
Before  thou  shalt  inherit. 

Euat,  We'll  to  counsel ; 
And  what  may  be  done  by  man's  wit  or  valour 
We'll  put  in  execution. 

Bri.  Do,  or  never 
Hope  I  shall  know  thee.  [Exeunt, 

JSMerLxwis. 

Lew.  Oh,  sir,  have  I  found  you  ? 

Bri,  I  never  hid  myself .  Whence  flows  thb  fury, 
With  which,  as  it  appears,  you  come  to  fright  me? 

Lew,  I  smell  a  plot,  a  mere  conspiracy. 
Among  ye  all,  to  defeat  me  of  my  daughter ; 
And  if  she  be  not  suddenly  deliver'd, 
Untainted  in  her  reputation  too, 
The  best  of  France  shall  know  how  I  am  juggled 
She  is  my  heir,  and  if  she  may  be  ravish'd     [with. 
Thus  from  my  care,  farewell,  nobility  I 
Honour  and  blood  are  mere  neglected  nothings. 

Bri,  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  you  go  too  fiir,  and 
tax  him  * 

Whose  innocency  understands  not  what  fear  is. 
If  your  inconstant  daughter  will  not  dwell 
On  certainties,  must  you  henceforth  conclude 
That  I  am  fickle  ?  What  have  I  omitted. 
To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth  ? 
Nor  can  her  lightness,  nor  your  supposition. 
Cast  an  aspersion  on  me. 

Lew.  I  am  wounded 
In  fiict,  nor  can  words  cure  it.    Do  not  trifle ; 
But  speedily,  once  more  I  do  repeat  it. 
Restore  my  daughter  as  I  brought  her  hither. 
Or  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  such  a  kind 
As  you  will  blush  to  answer  I  [Exit  Lawn. 

Bri.  All  the  world, 
I  think,  conspires  to  vex  me ;  yet  I  will  not 
Torment  myself;  some  sprightful  mirth  must  banish 
The  rage  and    melancholy    which    hath  almost 

choak'd  me : 
To  a  knowing  man  'tis  physic,  and  'tis  thought  one. 
One  merry  hour  I'll  have,  in  spite  of  fortune. 
To  cheer  my  heart,  and  this  is  that  appointed : 
This  night  I'll  hug  my  Lilly  in  mine  arms  ; 
Provocatives  are  sent  before  to  cheer  me ; 
We  old  men  need  'em  ;  and  though  we  pay  dear 
For  our  stolen  pleasures,  so  it  be  done  securely, 
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The  chai^  much  like  a  sharp  sauce,  gives  'em 
Wen,  honest  Andrew,  I  gave  you  a  farm,     [relish. 
And  it  shall  have  a  beacon,  to  give  warning 
To  my  other  tenants  when  the  foe  approa<^e8 ; 
And  presently,  you  being  bestow'd  elsewhere, 
I'll  graft  it  with  dexterity  on  your  forehead ; 
Ind^d,IwiU«  Lilly,  I  come !  poor  Andrew  !  lExit, 


SCENE  n.— ^  Grove. 
Enter  Mirauoiit  and  Andhjbw. 

Mir,  Do  they  chafe  roundly  ? 

And,  As  they  were  rubb'd  with  soap,  sir. 
And  now  they  swear  aloud,  now  calm  again. 
Like  a  ring  of  bells,  whose  sound  the  wind  still 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do,     [alters  ; 
And  then  they  jar  again,  what  shall  be  done. 
They  talk  of  warrants  from  the  parliament. 
Complaints  to  the  king,  and  forces  from  the  pro- 
vince; 
They  have  a  thousand  heads  in  a  thousand  minutes, 
Yet  ne'er  a  one  head  worth  a  head  of  garlick. 

JIftr.  Long  may  they  chafct  and  long  may  we 
laugh  at  'em, 
A  couple  of  pure  puppies  yoked  together ! 
But  what  says  the  young  courtier,  master  Eustace, 
And  his  two  warlike  friends  ? 

And.  They  say  but  little  ; 
How  much  they  think,  I  know  not.    They  look 

mefdlly. 
As  if  they  had  newly  come  from  a  vaulting-house. 
And  had  been  quite  shot  through  'tween  wind  and 

water 
By  a  she-Dunkirk,  and  had  sprung  a  leak,  sir. 
Certain,  my  master  was  to  blame. 

Mir.  Why,  Andrew  ? 

And.  To  take  away  the  wench  o'  th'  sudden 
from  him, 
And  give  him  no  lawful  warning ;  he  is  tender, 
And  of  a  young  girl's  constitution,  sir, 
Ready  to  get  the  green-sickness  with  conceit. 
Had  he  but  ta'en  his  leave  in  travelling  language. 
Or  bought  an  elegy  of  his  condojement. 
That  the  world  might  have  ta'en  notice  he  had  been 
An  ass,  't  had  been  some  savour. 

Mir.  Thou  say'st  true, 
Wise  Andrew ;  but  these  scholars  are  such  things 
When  they  can  prattle  1 

And.  Very  parlous  things,  sir. 

Mir.  And  when  they  gain  the  liberty  to  distin- 
The  difference  *twizt  a  father  and  a  fool,      [guish 
To  look  below  and  spy  a  younger  brother, 
Pruning  and  dressing  up  his  expectations 
In  a  rare  glass  of  beauty,  too  good  for  him  I 
Those  dreaming  scholars  then  turn  tyrants,  Andrew, 
And  shew  no  mercy. 

And.  The  morels  the  pity,  sir. 

Mir.  Thou  told'st  me  of  a  trick  to  catch  my 
And  anger  him  a  little  further,  Andrew,    [brother, 
I  It  shall  be  only  anger,  I  assure  thee, 
!  And  a  little  shame. 

And.  And  I  can  fit  you,  sir. 
Hark  in  your  your  ear.  [  Whispers. 

Mir.  Thy  wife  ? 

And.  So,  I  assure  you : 
This  night  at  twelve  o'clock. 

JIftr.  'Tis  neat  and  handsome  ; 
There  are  twenty  crowns  due  to  thy  project,  Andrew. 
I  have  time  to  visit  Charles,  and  see  what  lecture 


He  reads  to  his  mistress.    That  done,  I'll  not  fail 
To  be  with  you. 
And,  Nor  I  to  watch  my  master.  lExeunL 


SCENE   in.— A  Chamber  in  the  House  of 

MiRAMONT. 

Enter  Anobllina,  and  Sylvia  with  a  Taper. 

Ang.  I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was,  for  nuw  I  fear 
That  that  I  love,  that  that  I  only  dote  on. 
He  follows  me  through  every  room  I  pass. 
And  with  a  strong  set  eye  he  gazes  on  me, 
As  if  a  spark  of  innocence  were  blown 
Into  a  flame  of  lust.    Virtue  defend  me  ! 
His  uncle  too  is  absent,  and  'tis  night ; 
And  what  these  opportunities  may  teach  him 
^Vhat  fear  and  endless  care  'tis,  to  be  honest ! 
To  be  a  maid,  what  misery,  what  mischief! 
'Would  I  were  rid  of  it,  so  it  were  fairly  ! 

Syl.  You  need  not  fear  that ;  will  you  be  a  child 
He  follows  yon,  but  still  to  look  upon  you.  [still? 
Or,  if  he  did  desire  to  lie  with  you, 
'Tis  but  your  own  desire ;  you  love  for  that  end. 
I'll  lay  my  life,  if  he  were  now  a-bed  wi'  you. 
He  is  so  modest,  he  would  Ml  asleep  straight 

Ang.  Dare  you  venture  that  ? 

Syl.  Let  him  consent,  and  have  at  you. 
I  fear  him  not ;  he  knows  not  what  a  woman  is, 
Nor  how  to  find  the  mystery  men  aim  at. 
Are  you  afraid  of  your  own  shadow,  madam  ? 

Enter  Charues. 

Ang.  He  follows  still,  yet  with  a  sober  face. 
'Would  I  might  know  the  worst,  and  then  I  were 
satined  1 

Syl.  You  may  both,  let  him  but  go  with  you. 

Char,  Why  do  you  fly  me  ?  What  have  I  so  ill 
About  me,  or  within  me,  to  deserve  it  ? 

Ang.  I  am  going  to-bed,  sir. 

Char.  And  I  am  come  to  light  you ; 
I  am  a  maid,  and  'tis  a  maiden's  office. 
You  may  have  me  to-bed  without  a  scruple ; 
And  yet  I  am  chary  too  who  comes  about  me. 
Two  innocents  should  not  fear  one  another. 

Syl.  The  gentleman  says  true.    Flack  up  your 
heart,  madam* 

Char.  The  glorious  sun,  both  rising  and  declining. 
We  boldly  look  upon  (  even  then,  sweet  ladv. 
When,  like  a  modest  bride,  he  draws  night  s  cur- 
tains 1 
Even  then  he  blushes,  that  men  should  behold  him. 

Ang.  I  fear  he  will  persuade  me  to  mistake  him. 

Syl,  'Tis  easily  done,  if  you  will  give  your  mind 

Ang.  Pray  you,  to  your  bed.  [to't. 

Char.  Why  not  to  yours,  dear  mistreas  ? 
One  heart  and  one  bra. 

Ang.  True,  sir,  when  'tis  lawful : 
But  yet,  you  know — — 

Char,  I  would  not  know ;  flh^et  it. 
Those  are  but  sickly  loves  that  hang  on  ceremony. 
Nursed  up  with  doubts  and  fears  *,  ours  high  and 

healthful. 
Full  of  belief,  and  fit  to  teach  the  priest 
Love  should  seal  first,   then  hands  confirm  the 
bargain. 

Ang.  I  shall  be  an  heretic,  if  this  continue. 
What  would  you  do  a-bed  ?  You  make  me  blush,  sir. 

Char.  I'd  see  you  sleep,  for,  sure,  your  sleeps 
are  excellent : 
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You,  that  are  waking  sach  a  noted  wooder, 
Most  in  your  slumbers  prove  an  admiration. 
I  would  behold  your  dreams  too,  if  'twere  possible ; 
Those  were  rich  shows. 

Ang,  I  am  becoming  traitor. 

Char.  Then,  like  blue  Neptune,  courting  of  an 
island. 
Where  aU  the  peHumes  and  the  precious  things 
That  wait  upon  great  nature  are  laid  up, 
I'd  clip  you  in  mine  arms,  and  chastely  kiss  you ; 
Dwell  in  your  bosom  like  your  dearest  thoughts, 
And  sigh  and  weep. 

Ang,  Pye  too  much  woman  in  me. 

CAor.  And  those  true  tears,  falling  on  your  pure 
crystals, 
Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  to  adore. 

Aug,  I  must  be  gone. 

Char.  Do  not ;  I  will  not  hurt  you. 
This  is  to  let  you  know,  my  worthiest  lady. 
You  have  clear'd  my  mind,  and  I  can  speak  of  love 

too. 
Fear  not  my  manners ;  though  I  never  knew, 
Before  these  few  hours,  what  a  beauty  was, 
And  such  a  one  that  fires  all  hearts  that  feel  it. 
Yet  I  have  read  of  virtuous  temperance. 
And  studied  it  among  my  other  secrets ; 
And  sooner  would  I  force  a  separation 
Betwixt  this  spirit  and  the  case  of  flesh. 
Than  but  conceive  one  rudeness  against  chastity. 

Ang.  Then  we  may  walk. 

Char.  And  talk  of  any  thing. 
Any  thing  fit  for  your  ears,  and  my  language. 
Though  I  was  bred  up  dull,  I  was  ever  civil. 
'Tis  true,  I  have  found  it  hard  to  look  on  you. 
And  not  desire ;  'twill  prove  a  wise  man's  task ; 
Yet  those  desires  I  have  so  mingled  still, 
And  temper' d  with  the  quality  of  honour, 
That,  if  you  should  yield,  I  should  hate  yon  for't. 
I  am  no  courtier,  of  a  light  condition, 
Apt  to  take  fire  at  every  beauteous  fiice. 
That  only  serves  his  will  and  wantonness ; 
And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  by. 
As  thin  neglected  sand.  Whiteness  of  name, 
You  must  be  mine !  why  should  I  rob  myself 
Of  that,  that  lawfully  must  make  me  happy? 
Why  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights. 
And  widow  aU  those  sweets  I  aim  at  in  you  ? 
We'U  lose  ourselves  in  Venus'  groves  of  myrtle. 
Where  every  little  bird  shall  be  a  Cupid, 
And  sing  of  love  and  youth  ;  each  wind  that  blows, 
And  curls  the  velvet  leaves,  shall  breed  delights  ; 
The  wanton  spring  shall  call  us  to  their  banks. 
And  on  the  perfumed  flow'rs  we'll  feast  our  senses ; 
Yet  we'll  walk  by,  untunted  of  their  pleasures. 
And,  as  they  were  pure  temples,  we'll  talk  in  them. 

Ang.  To  bed,  and  pray  then,  we  may  have  a  fair 
end 
Of  our  fair  loves.    'Would  I  were  worthy  of  you. 
Or  of  such  parents  that  might  give  you  thanks  ! 
But  I  am  poor  in  aA  but  your  affections. 
Once  more,  good  night ! 

Char.  A  good  night  to  you,  and  may 
The  dew  of  sleep  fall  gently  on  you,  sweet  one, 
And  lock  up  those  fair  lights  in  pleasing  slumbers  ! 
Nodreams  but  chaste  and  clear  attempt  your  fancy ! 
And  break  betimes,  sweet  morn  I    I  have  lost  my 
light  else. 

Ang.  Let  it  be  ever  night,  when  I  lose  you. 

Syl.  This  scholar  never  went  to  a  free-school, 
he's  so  simple. 


Enttr  a  Senrant, 

Ser.  Your  brother,  with  two  gallants,   is  at 

door,  sir ; 
And  they  are  so  violent,  they'll  take  no  denial. 

Ang^  This  is  no  time  of  night 

Char.  Let  'em  in,  mistress. 

Ser.  They  stay  no  leave.  Shall  I  raise  the  house 

on  'em? 
Char,  Not  a  man,  nor  make  no  murmur  of 't,  I 

charge  you. 

BfUer  EOBTACS,  Eoautoirr,  and  Cowby. 

Etut.  They  are  here ;  my  uncle  absent ;  stand 
close  to  me. — 
How  do  you,  brother,  with  your  curious  story  ? 
Have  you  not  read  her  yet  sufficiently  ? 

Char.  >fo,  brother,  no ;  I  stay  yet  in  the  preface ; 
The  style's  too  hard  for  yon. 

Eu$t.  I  must  entreat  her ; 
She's  parcel  of  my  goods.  [Seizei  Aitoxllina. 

Char,  She's  all,  when  you  have  her. 

Ang.  Hold  off  your  hands,  unmannerly,  rude  sir ; 
Nor  I,  nor  what  I  have,  depend  on  you. 

Char.  Do,  let  her  alone ;  ahe  gives  good  coun- 
sel.    Do  not 
Trouble  yourself  with  ladies ;  they  are  too  light ; 
Let  out  your  land,  and  get  a  provident  steward. 

Ang.  I  cannot  love  you,  let  that  satisfy  you ! 
Such  vanities  as  you  are  to  be  laugh'd  at. 

Etut.  Nay,  then,  you  must  go,  I  must  claim  mine 

Both.  Away,  away  with  her  !  [own. 

CSfcc  striket  ^j^EtnrrACB's  hat. 

Char.  Let  her  alone. 
Pray  let  her  alone,  and  take  your  coxcomb  up. 
Let  me  talk  civilly  awhile  witiii  you,  brother  : 
It  may  be,  on  some  terms,  I  may  part  with  her. 

Efut.  Oh,  is  your  heart  come  down  ?  What  are 
Put  up,  put  up.  [your  terms,  sir  ? 

Char,  This  is  the  first  and  chiefest. 
Let's  walkatum. — [Snatehetawayhigtvoord.']  Now 

stand  off,  fools,  I  advise  ye. 
Stand  as  far  off  as  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 
This  is  the  first  sword  yet  I  ever  handled. 
And  a  sword's  a  beauteous  thing  to  look  upon, 
And,  if  it  hold,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence  I 
'Tis  sharp,  I'm  sure ;  and,  if  I  put  it  home, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  shall  new-pink  your  sattins. 
I  find,  I  have  spirit  enough  to  dispose  of  it. 
And  will  enough  to  make  ye  all  examples ! 
Let  me  toss  it  round ;  I  have  the  full  command 
Fetch  me  a  native  fencer,  I  defy  him  !  [on't : 

I  feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me. 
Do  you  watch  me  when  my  uncle  is  absent  ? 
This  is  my  grief,  I  shall  be  flesh'd  on  cowards ! 
Teach  me  to  fight ;  I  willing  am  to  learn. 
Are  ye  all  gilded  flies  ?  nothing  but  show  in  ye  ? 
Why  stand  ye  gaping  ?  Who  now  touches  her  ? 
Who  calls  her  his,  or  who  dares  name  her  to  me. 
But  name  her,  as  his  own  ?  who  dares  look  on  her  ? 
That  shall  be  mortal  too;  but  think,  'tis  dangerous  I 
Art  thou  a  fit  man  to  inherit  laud, 
And  hast  no  wit,  nor  spirit,  to  maintain  it  ? 
Stand  still,  thou  sign  of  man,  and  pray  for  thy 

friends ; 
Pray  heartily ;  good  prayers  may  restore  ye. 

Ang,  But  do  not  kill  em,  sir. 

Char.  You  speak  too  late,  dear : 
It  is  my  first  fight,  and  I  must  do  bravely ; 
I  must  not  look  with  partial  eyes  on  any  ; 
I  cannot  spare  a  button  of  these  gentlemen : 
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Did  life  lie  in  their  heel,  Achilles-like, 

I'd  shoot  my  anger  at  those  parts,  and  kill  'em. — 

Who  waits  within  ? 

Stiter  Bemaii, 

Ser.  Sir? 

Char,  View  all  these  I  view  'em  well ; 
Go  round  about  'em,  and  still  view  their  faces. 
Round  about  yet ;  see  how  death  waits  upon  'em ; 
For  thou  shalt  nefer  view  *em  more. 

Etut.  Pray  hold,  sir. 

Char,  I  cannot  hold,  you  stand  so  fair  before  me  ; 
I  must  not  hold,  'twill  darken  all  my  glories. — 
Go  to  my  unde,  bid  him  post  to  the  lung. 
And  get  my  paidon  instantly ;  I  have  need  on't. 

Eutt,  Are  you  so  unnatural? 

Char,  You  shall  die  last,  sir. 
I'll  talk  thee  dead,  thou  art  no  man  to  fight  with. 
Come;  will  ye  come?   Methinks  I  have  fought 
whole  battles  I  [on,  sir. 

Cow,  We  have  no  quarrel  to  you,  that  we  know 

Egre,  We'll  quit  the  house,  and  ask  you  mercy 
Good  lady,  let  no  murder  be  done  here ;  [too. — 
We  came  but  to  parley. 

Char.  How  my  sword 
Thirsts  after  them  U- Stand  away,  sweet. 

EuiL  "PrtLj,  sir. 
Take  my  submisnon,  and  I  disclaim  for  ever 

Char,  Away,  ye  poor  things,  you  despicable  crea- 
Do  you  come  post  to  fetch  a  lady  from  me,    [tures ! 
Prom  a  poor  school-boy,  that  ye  scom'd  of  late, 
And  grow  lame  in  your  hearts,  when  you  should 

execute  ? 
Pray,  take  her,  take  her ;  I  am  weary  of  her ; 
What  did  ye  bring  to  carry  her  ? 

Egre.  A  coach  and  four  horses. 

Char,  But  are  they  good  ? 

Egre.  As  good  as  France  can  shew,  sir. 

Char,  Are  you  willing  to  leave  those,  and  take 
Speak  qmckly.  [your  safeties  ? 

Evst,  Yes,  with  all  our  hearts. 

Char,  Tis  done,  then. 
Many  have  got  one  horse ;  I've  got  four  by  th* 
bai^ain. 

Enter  MmAuotn, 

Mir,  How  now?  who's  here  ? 

Ser,  Nay,  now  you  are  gone  without  bail. 

3f  tr.  What,  drawn,  my  friends  ?    Fetch  me  my 
two-hand  sword  1 
I  will  not  leave  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  wretches  1 

Efut,  In  truth,  sir,  I  came  but  to  do  my  duty. 

Both,  And  we  to  renew  our  loves. 

Mir,  Bring  me  a  blanket  i — 
What  came  they  for  ? 

^ng.  To  borrow  me  a  while,  sir : 
But  ODC,  that  never  fought  yet,  has  so  curried. 
So  bastinadoed  them  with  manly  carriage. 
They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  turn'd  to  stone. 
They  watch'd  your  being  absent,  and  then  thought 
They  might  do  wonders  here,  and  they  have  done 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  wonder  at  their  coldness  ;  [so  : 
The  nipping  north,  or  frost,  never  came  near  them  ; 
Saint  George  upon  a  sign  would  grow  more  sensible  : 
If  the  name  of  honour  were  for  ever  to  be  lost, 
These  were  the  most  sufficient  men  to  do  it 
In  all  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  but  young. 
What  wUl  they  rise  to  ?    They're  as  full  of  fire 
As  a  frozen  glow-worm's  tail,  and  shine  as  goodly  : 
Nobility  and  patience  are  match'd  rarely 
In  these  three  gentlemen  ;  they  have  right  use  on' t ; 


They'll  stand  still  for  an  hour,  and  be  beaten. 
These  are  the  anagrams  of  three  great  worthies. 

Mir.  They  will  infect  my  house  with  cowardice, 
If  they  breathe  longer  in  it ;  my  roof  covers 
No  baffled  monsieurs. — Walk  and  air  yourselves ! 
As  I  live,  they  stay  not  here,  white-liver'd  wretches  1 
Without  one  word  to  ask  a  reason  why, 
Vanish,  'tis  the  last  warning,  and  with  speed : 
For,  if  I  take  ye  in  hand,  I  shall  dissect  ye. 
And  read  upon  your  phlegmatic  dull  carcasses. — 

iExtufU  EusTACB,  EeRuioNT,  and  Cowsv. 
My  horse  again  there ! — I  have  other  business, 
Which  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  and  laugh  at  it. 
Good  night,  Charles ;  fair  goodness  to  you,  dear 
'Tis  late,  'tis  late.  [lady. 

Ang,  Pray,  sir,  be  careful  of  us. 

Mir,  It  is  enough  ;  my  best  care  shall  attend  ye. 

lExeunL 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  the  Farm-Houee  qf 

Andrew. 
Enter  Ajcorbw,  peeping  Into  an  a4foinii^f  Room. 

And.  Are  you  come,  old  master  ?  Very  good, 

your  horse 
Is  well  set  up ;  but  ere  ye  part,  I'll  ride  yon, 
And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a  question. 
As  I  shall  make  the  sides  o'  your  reputation  bleed ; 
Truly,  I  will.  -Now  must  I  play  at  bo-peep. 
A  banquet  ?  Well !  Potatoes,  and  eringoes. 
And,  as  I  take  it,  cantharides.  Excellent  1 
A  priapism  follows ;  and,  as  I'll  handle  it, 
It  shall,  old  lecherous  goat  in  authority. 
Now  they  begin  to  bill.  How  he  slavers  her ! 
Gra' mercy,  IJlly  1  she  spits  his  kisses  out  *, 
And,  now  he  offers  to  fumble,  she  falls  off 
(That's  a  good  wench)  and  cries,  "  fair  play  above- 
board."— 
Who  are  they  in  the  comer?  As  I  live, 
A  covey  of  fiddlers ;  I  shall  have  some  music  yet 
At  my  making  free  o*  th*  company  of  homers. 

IMueie. 
There's  the  comfort;  and  a  song  too  I  He  beckons 

for  one. 
Sure  'tis  no  anthem,  nor  no  borrowed  rhymes 
Out  of  the  school  of  rirtue.  I  will  listen.  [^  song. 
This  was  never  penn'd  at  Geneva ;  the  note's  too 

sprightly. 
So,  so,  the  music's  paid  for ;  and  now  what  follows  ? 
Oh,  that  Monsieur  Miramont  would  but  keep  his 

word. 
Here  were  a  feast  to  make  him  fat  with  laughter ! 
At  the  most,  'tis  not  six  minutes  riding  finom  his 
Nor  will  he  break,  I  hope. —  [house ; 

Enter  Miramont. 

Oh,  are  you  come,  sir  ? 
The  prey  is  in  the  net ;  and  we'll  break  in 
Upon  occasion. 

Mir.  Thou  shalt  rule  me,  Andrew. 
Oh,  the  infinite  fright  that  will  assail  this  gentle- 
The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians,         [man  ! 
Tliat  will  hang,  like  Serjeants,  on  his  worship's 

shoulders ! 
The  humiliation  of  the  flesh  of  this  man. 
This  grave  austere  man,  will  be  wonder'd  at ! 
How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  me. 
And  that    severe    face,  that  spake    chains  and 

shackles. 
Now  I  take  him  in  the  nick,  ere  I  have  done  with 

him? 
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He'd  better  have  stood  between  two  panes  of 

wainscot  p 
And  made  his  recantation  in  the  market, 
Than  hear  me  conjure  him. 

And.  He  must  pass  this  way, 
To  th'  only  bed  I  have.  He  comes ;  stand  close. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lilly. 

Sri,  Well  done,  well  done ;  give  me  my  night- 
cap.   So ! 
Quick,  quick,  untniss  me ;  I  will  trass  and  trounce 

thee! 
Come,  wench,  a  kiss  between  each   point ;  kiss 
It  is  a  sweet  parenthesis.  [dose ; 

Lil.  You  are  merry,  sir. 

Bri.  Merry  I  will  be  anon,  and  thou  shalt  feel 
Thou  shalt,  my  Lilly.  [it, 

Lii.  Shall  I  air  your  bed,  sir  ? 

Bri.  No,  no,  I'll  use  no  warming-pan  but  thine. 
That's  all.  Come,  kiss  me  again.  [girl ; 

Lil.  Ha'  you  done  yet  ? 

Bri.  No  ;  but  I  will  do,  and  do  wonders,  Lilly. 
Show  me  the  way. 

Lil.  You  cannot  miss  it,  sir. 
You  shall  have  a  caudle  in  the  morning,  for 
Your  worship's  breakfast 

Bri.  How  ?  i'  th'  morning,  Lilly  ? 
Thou'rt  such  a  witty  thing,  to  draw  me  on. 
Leave  fooling,  Lilly ;  I  am  hungry  now, 
And  thou  hast  another  kickshaw ;  I  must  taste  it. 

Lil.  'Twill  make  you  surfeit,  I  am  tender  of  you ; 
You  have  all  you're  like  to  have. — 

And.  And  can  this  be  earnest  ? 

Mir.  It  seems  so,  and  she  honest. — 

Bri.  Have  I  not 
Thy  promise,  Lilly  ? 

Lil.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  perform'd 
Enough  to  a  man  of  your  years  :  This  is  truth. 
And  you  shall  find,  sir.    You  have  kiss'd    and 
toused  me,  [sir  ? 

Handled  my  leg  and  foot :  What  would  you  more, 
As  for  the  rest,  it  requires  youth  and  strength. 
And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  breed  agues, 
Sciaticas,  and  cramps  ;  you  shall  not  curse  me. 
For  taking  from  you  what  you  cannot  spare,  sir. 
Be  good  unto  yourself;  you  have  ta'eu  already 
All  you  can  take  with  ease ;  you  are  past  threshing. 
It  is  a  work  too  boisterous  for  you ;  leave 
Such  drudgery  to  Andrew. 

JIftr.  How  she  jeers  him ! 

Lil.  Let  Andrew  alone  with  his  own  tillage  : 
He*s  tough,  and  can  manure  it. 

Bri.  You*re  a  quean, 
A  scoffing  jeering  quean ! 

Lil.  It  may  be  so,  but, 
I'm  sure,  I'll  ne'er  be  yours. 

Bri.  Do  not  provoke  me ; 
If  thou  dost,  I'll  have  my  farm  again,  and  turn 
Thee  out  a-begging. 

Lil.  Though  you  have  the  will. 
And  want  of  honesty,  to  deny  your  deed,  sir. 
Yet,  I  hope,  Andrew  has  got  so  much  learning 
From  my  young  master,  as  to  keep  his  own. 

And.  I  warrant  thee,  wench.  [judges, 

Lil.  At  the  worst,  I'll  tell  a  short  tale  to  the 
For  what  grave  ends  you  sign'd  your  lease,  and  on 
What  terms  you  would  revoke  it. 

Bri.  Whore,  thou  darest  not ! 
Yield,  or  I'U  have  thee  whipp'd.     How  my  blood 
.\8  if  'twere  o'er  a  furnace !  [boils. 


Mir.  I  shall  cool  it. 

Bri.  Yet,  gentle  Lilly,  pity  and  forgive  me ! 

I'll  be  a  friend  to  you,  such  a  loving  bountiful 

friend — 

Lil,  To  avoid  suits  in  law,  I  would  grant  a  little ; 

But  should  fierce  Andrew  know  it,  what  would  be- 

Of  me  ?  [come 

And,  A  whore,  a  iHiore ! 

Bri,  Nothing  but  well,  wench  : 
I  will  put  such  a  strong  bit  in  his  mouth. 
As  thou  shalt  ride  him  how  thou  wilt,  my  Lilly  : 
Nay,  he  shall  hold  the  door,  as  I  will  work  liim, 
And  thank  thee  for  the  office. 

Mir.  Take  heed,  Andrew ; 
These  are  shrewd  temptations. 

And.  Pray  you,  know 
Your  cue,  and  second  me,  sir. — ^By  your  worship's 
favour  1  IComet/orvard. 

Bri,  Andrew  I 

And.  I  come  in  time  to  take  possession 
Of  the  office  you  assign  me ;  hold  the  door ! 
Alas,  'tis  nothing  for  a  simple  man 
To  stay  vrithout,  when  a  deep  understanding 
Holds  conference  within ;  say,  with  his  wife ; 
A  trifle,  sir.    I  know  I  hold  my  larm 
In  cuckold's  tenure ;  you  are  lord  o'  th'  soil,  sir : 
Lilly  is  a  weft,  a  stray  ;  she's  yours  to  use,  sir, 
I  claim  no  interest  in  her. 

Bri.  Art  thou  serious  ? 
Speak,  honest  Andrew,  since  thou  hast  o'erheard  us. 
And  wink  at  small  faults,  man;  I'm  but  a  pidler, 
A  little  will  serve  my  turn :  thou'lt  find  enough 
When  I've  my  belly-full :  Wilt  thou  be  private 
And  silent  ? 

And.  By  all  means ;  I'll  only  have 
A  ballad  made  oft,  sung  to  some  lewd  tune. 
And  the  name  of  it  shall  be  the  Justice-Trap : 
It  will  sell  rarely  with  your  worship's  name, 
And  Lilly's,  on  the  top. 

Bri.  Seek  not  the  ruin 
O'  my  reputation,  Andrew. 

And.  'Tis  for  your  credit ; 
Monsieur  Brisac,  printed  in  capital  letters. 
Then  pasted  upon  aU  the  posts  in  Paris. 

Bri.  No  mercy,  Andrew  ? 

And.  Oh,  it  will  proclaim  you 
From  the  city  to  the  court,  and  prove  sport-royal. 

Bri.  Thou  shalt  keep  thy  furm. 

Atari.  He  does  afflict  him  rarely.  iAHde. 

And.  You  trouble  me.  Then  his  intent  arriving. 
The  vizard  of  his  hypocrisy  pull'd  off 
To  the  judge  criminal 

Bri.  Oh,  I  am  undone. 

And.  He's  put  out  of  commission  with  disgrace, 
And  held  uncapable  of  bearing  office 
Ever  hereafter.     This  is  my  revenge. 
And  this  Fll  put  in  practice. 

Bri.  Do  but  hear  me. 

And.  To  bring  me  back  from  my  grammar  to 
It  is  unpardonable.  [my  horn* book  ! 

Bri.  Do  not  play  the  tyrant; 
Accept  of  composition. 

Lil.  Hear  him,  Andrew. 

And.  What  composition? 

Bri.  I'll  confirm  thy  farm, 
And  add  unto't  an  hundred  acres  more. 
Adjoining  to  it 

And.  Hum !  this  moUifies. 
But  you're  so  fickle,  and  will  again  deny  this. 
There  being  no  witness  by. 
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Bri.  Call  any  witness, 
I'll  presently  assure  it. 

And.  Say  you  so  ? 
'Troth,  there's  a  friend  of  mine,  sir,  within  hearing, 
That  is  familiar  with  all  that's  past ; 
His  testimony  will  be  authentical. 

Bri,  Will  he  be  secret  ? 

AtuL  You  may  tie  his  tongue  up, 
As  you  would  do  your  purse-strings. 

[MiRAMOMT  eamts/oncard. 

Bri,  Miramont  I 

Mi^,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

And.  This  is  my  witness.     Lord,  how  you  are 
troubled ! 
Sure  you  have  an  ague,  you  shake  so  with  choler. 
He's  your  loving  brother,  sir,  and  will  teU  nobody, 
But  all  he  meets,  that  you  have  eat  a  snake. 
And  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  rampant. 

Bri.  Caught  thus  ? 

And.  If  he  were  one  that  woidd  make  jests  of 

you. 

Or  plague  you  with  making  your  religious  gravity 
Ridiculous  to  your  neighbours,  then  you  had 
Some  cause  to  be  perplex'd. 

Bri.  I  shall  become 
Discourse  for  clowns  and  tapsters. 

And.  Quick,  Lilly,  quick ! 
He's  now  past  kissing  between  point  and  point ; 
He  swoons,  fetch  him  some  cordial. — Now  put  in, 
sir. 

Aiir.  Who  may  this  be  ?  Sure,  this  is  some  mis- 
take. 


Let  me  see  his  face ;  wears  he  not  a  false  beard ; 
It  cannot  be  Brisac,  that  worthy  gentleman, 
The  pillar,  and  the  patron,  of  his  country  : 
He  is  too  prudent,  and  too  cautelous ; 
Experience  hath  taught  him  to  avoid  these  fooleries. 
He  is  the  punisher,  and  not  the  doer ; 
Besides  he's  old  and  cold,  unfit  for  woman : 
This  is  some  counterfeit ;  he  shall  be  whipp'd  for't ; 
Some  base  abuser  of  my  worthy  brother. 

Bri,  Open  the  doors !  will  ye  imprison  me  ?  Are 
ye  my  judges  ? 

Mir,  The  man  raves !  This  is  not  judicious  Brisac 
Yet,  now  I  think  on't,  a'  has  a  kind  of  dog-look 
Like  my  brother  :  a  guilty  hanging  face. 

Bri.  rU  suffer  bravely ;  do  your  worst,  do,  do ! 

Mir.  Why,  it's  manly  in  you. 

Bri,  Nor  will  I  rail,  nor  curse. — 
You  slave,  you  whore,  I  will  not  meddle  with  you; 
But  all  the  torments  tJiat  e'er  fell  on  men 
That  feed  on  mischief,  fall  heavily  on  you  all !  lExU. 

Lii.  You  have  given  him  a  heat,  sir. 

Mir,  He  will  ride 
You  the  better,  Lilly. 

And.  We*ll  teach  him  to  meddle  with  us  scholars. 

Mir.  He  shall  make  good  his  promise  to  in- 
crease thy  farm,  Andrew, 
Or  ril  jeer  him  to  death.    Fear  nothing,  Lflly  ; 
I  am  thy  champion.     This  jest  goes  to  Charles  ; 
And  then  I'll  hunt  him  out,  and  Monsieur  Eustace, 
The  gallant  courtier,  and  laugh  heartily 
To  see  *em  mourn  together. 

And.  'Twill  be  rare,  sir.  ISxeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Grove  b^oreMiRAUOVT's  House. 
Enter  EosTAca,  Eorbmout,  and  Cowmr. 

Eutt.  Tum'd  out  of  doors,  and  baffled ! 

Effre.  We  share  with  you 
In  the  affront 

Cow.  Yet  bear  it  not  like  you, 
With  such  dejection. 

Eutt.  My  coach  and  horses  made 
The  ransom  of  our  cowardice ! 

Cow.  Pish,  that's  nothing ; 
'TIS  damnum  reparabile,  and  soon  recover'd. 

Egre,  It  is  but  feeding  a  suitor  with  false  hopes, 
And  after  squeeze  him  with  a  dozen  of  oaths. 
You  are  new  rigg*d,  and  this  no  more  remember'd. 

Eust.  And  does  the  court,  that  should  be  the  ez- 
And  oracle  of  the  kingdom,  read  to  us  [ample 
No  other  doctrine  ? 

Egre.  None  that  thrives  so  well 
As  that,  within  my  knowledge. 

Cow.  Flattery  rubs  on  ; 
But  since  great  men  learn  to  admire  themselves, 
'Tis  something  crest-fallen. 

Effre.  To  l^  of  no  religion 
Argues  a  subtile  moral  understanding. 
And  it  is  often  cherish'd. 

Eust.  Piety  then, 
And  valour,  nor  to  do  nor  suffer  wrong. 
Are  there  no  virtues ! 

Effre.  Rather  vices,  Eustace. 
Fighting  !  what's  fighting  ?  It  may  be  in  fashion 
Among  provant  swords,  and  buff-jerkin  men : 


But  with  us,  that  swim  in  choice  of  silks  and  tissues. 
Though  in  defence  of  that  word  reputationf 
Which  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  glorious  nothing. 
To  lose  a  drachm  of  blood  must  needs  appear 
As  coarse  as  to  be  honest. 

Eust.  And  all  this 
You  seriously  believe  ? 

Cow.  It  b  a  faith 
That  we  will  die  in ;  since  from  the  blackguard 
To  the  grim  sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  o&er  tenets. 

Eust.  Now  my  eyes  are  open ; 
And  I  behold  a  strong  necessity. 
That  keeps  me  knave  and  coward. 

Cow,  You  are  the  wiser. 

Eust.  Nor  can  I  change  my  copy,  if  I  purpose 
To  be  of  your  society  ? 

Effre,  By  no  means, 

Eust.  Honour  is  nothing  with  you  ? 

Cow.  A  mere  bubble  ; 
For,  what's  grown  common  is  no  more  rq^arded. 

Eust.  My  sword  forced  from  me  too,  and  still 
You  think,  's  no  blemish  ?  [detain'd, 

Effre.  Get  me  a  battoon ; 
'Tis  twenty  times  more  court-like,  and  less  trouble.* 

Eust.  And  yet  you  wear  a  sword. 

Cow.  Yes,  and  a  good  one, 
A  Milan  hilt,  and  a  Damasco  blade  *, 
For  ornament,  not  use  ;  the  court  allows  it. 

Eust.  Will't  not  fight  of  itself .» 

Cow.  I  ne'er  tried  this. 
Yet  I  have  worn  as  fair  as  any  man ; 
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SCENE,— Cordova, 


To  teU  re,  gentlemea,  we  Utc  k  play, 

A  new  one  too,  mod  that  'tii  launch'd  to-day, 

:  nsme  je  knov,  Ihil'i  nothiog  to  m;  atorf  ; 
To  tell  ^,   tia  familiar,  Toid  of  giory, 
Of  state,  of  bitteraeas— of  wit,  Ton'f]  sa^. 
For  that  ii  now  held  nit  tbaC  tendi  that  way. 
Which  we  sTOid.     To  tell  ye  too,  'tis  merry, 

1  meant  to  make  yon  pleaaant,  and  not  weary 
The  alTBama  that  guide  ye,  eaay  to  attend  : 
To  tell  ye,  that  'til  good,  ia  to  do  end, 
If  yon  believe  not    Nay,  to  go  thna  far, 


wear  it,  if  you  iwear  against,  ia  war. 
laaure  you  any  thing,  anlea*  yon  >ee, 
loconceite,  iaTaoityinme; 
Therebre  I  leave  it  to  itaelf -,  and  pray. 
Like  a  good  back,  it  may  work  oat  to-day, 

'  Etem  all  douhta :  'twaa  boilt  for  such  a  proof, 
we  hope  highly  :  If  she  lie  aloof 
For  her  own  vantage,  to  give  wind  at  will, 
Why,  let  her  work,  only  be  yon  but  still, 

'  Bweet-opinian'd  ;  and  we  are  bound  (o  aay, 
I're  worthy  jadge*,  and  yon  crown  the  pUy. 


SCENE  l.—  TheSlreel. 


Alt.  Leandro  paid  all. 

Mii.  Tia  his  naual  cuatom, 
And  requisite  he  ahonld.  He  his  now  put  off 
The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with  joy. 
When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  hia  dead  father. 
y»nr  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  together 
Tbat  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  thdr  care. 
Wish  them  in  heaven  ;  or,  if  they  take  a  taste 

'  purgatory  by  the  way,  it  matters  not, 

ovided  they  remove  hence.      What  is  befallen 
To  hia  father  in  the  other  world,  I  ask  not ; 
I  un  aure  his  prayer  is  heard.    'Would  I  could  u!< 
Pot  mine,  in  the  same  method.  [oni 

An.  Fie  upon  thee  1 
Thia  ia  profane. 

MU.  Good  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a  fault  you  are  not  free  from.    On  my  life, 
'" in  Corduba  put  to  their  oaths. 


Were  all  heirs 

They  would  CO 

I'm  sure  Leandro  dues. 


Art.  He  is  the  owner 
Or«  fair  estate. 

Mii.  And  fairly  be  deserves  it ; 
He's  a  royal  fellow  ;  yet  obaervcB  a  mean 
In  all  his  courses,  carefiil  too  on  whom 
He  showers  his  bonnticB.     He  that's  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  good  hy  chance. 
But  never  oat  of  judgment.     This  invites 
The  prime  men  of  the  city  to  frequent 
All  places  he  resorts  to.  and  are  hippy 
In  his  sweet  converse. 

An.  Don  Jamie,  the  brother 
To  the  grandee  Don  Henrique,  appean  much  taken 
With  Ub  behaviour. 

Mti.  There  is  something  more  in't : 
He  needs  hia  purse,  and  knows  how  la  make  uae 
'TisnowinfashioDfor  your  Don.  that's  poor,  [on't. 
To  vow  ill  leagues  of  friendship  with  a  merchant 
That  can  supply  his  wants  ;  and  bowsoe'er 
Don  Jamie's  noble  bom,  his  elder  brother 
Don  Henrique  rich,  and  his  revenues  long  since 
Encreaa'd  bj  marrying  with  a  wealthy  heir, 
Call'd  Madun  Viobinte.  he  yet  holds 
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A  hard  hand  over  Jamie,  allowing  him 
A  bare  annuity  only. 

Art.  Yet,  'tis  said, 
He  hath  no  child  ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
If  he  die  without  issue,  Don  Jamie 
Inherits  his  estate. 

Mil.  Why,  that's  the  reason 
Of  their  so  many  jars.     Though  the  young  lord 
Be  sick  of  th'  elder  brother,  and  in  reason 
Should  flatter  and  observe  him,  he's  of  a  nature 
Too  bold  and  fierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  up, 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

Art,  What's  the  young  lad 
That  all  of  'em  make  so  much  of? 

Mil.  'Tis  a  sweet  one, 
Aud  the  best  oondition'd  youth  I  ever  saw  yet ; 
So  humble,  and  so  affable,  that  he  wins 
The  love  of  all  that  know  him  ;  and  so  modest, 
That  in  despite  of  poverty,  he  would  starve 
Rather  than  ask  a  courtesy.     He's  the  son 
Of  a  poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio  ; 
And  she,  that  once  was  call'd  the  fair  Jacintha, 
Is  happy  in  being  his  mother.     For  his  sake. 
Though  in  their  fortunes  fallen,  they  are  esteemM 
And  cherish'd  by  the  best.  [of 

Enter  Jamis,  Lxandro,  and  Ascanio. 

Oh,  here  they  come. 

I  now  may  spare  his  character ;  but  observe  him. 

He'll  justiiy  my  report. 

Jam.  My  good  Ascanio, 
Repair  more  often  to  me ;  above  women 
Thou  ever  shalt  be  welcome. 

Asc.  My  lord,  your  favours 
May  quickly  teach  a  raw  untutor'd  youth 
To  be  both  rude  and  saucy. 

Lean.  You  cannot  be 
Too  frequent,  where  you  are  so  much  desired. 
And  give  me  leave,  dear  friend,  to  be  your  rival 
In  part  of  his  affection ;  I  will  buy  it 
At  any  rate. 

Jam.  Stood  I  but  now  possess'd 
Of  what  my  future  hope  presages  to  me, 
I  then  would  make  it  clear  thou  hadst  a  patron, 
That  would  not  say,  but  do.    Yet,  as  I  am, 
Be  mine :  I'U  not  receive  thee  as  a  servant, 
But  as  my  son  ;  and  though  I  want  myself, 
No  page  attending  in  the  court  of  Spain 
Shall  find  a  kinder  master. 

Ate.  1  beseech  you. 
That  my  refusal  of  so  great  an  offer 
May  make  no  ill  construction ;  'tis  not  pride 
(That  common  vice  is  far  from  my  condition) 
That  makes  you  a  denial  to  receive 
A  favour  1  should  sue  for :  nor  the  fashion 
Which  the  country  follows,  in  which  to  be  a  servant 
In  those  that  groan  beneath  the  heavy  weight 
Of  poTcrty,  is  held  an  argument 
Of  a  base  and  abject  mind.     I  wish  my  years 
Were  fit  to  do  you  service  in  a  nature 
That  might  become  a  gentleman  (give  me  leave 
To  think  myself  one).     My  father  served  the  king 
As  a  captain  in  the  field ;  and  though  his  fortmie 
Returned  him  home  a  poor  man,  he  was  rich 
In  reputation,  and  wounds  fairly  taken  ; 
Nor  am  I  by  his  ill  success  deterr'd ; 
I  rather  feel  a  strong  desire,  that  sways  me 
To  follow  his  profession  ;  and  if  Heaven 
Hath  mark'd  me  out  to  be  a  man,  how  proud, 
r  th'  service  of  my  country,  should  I  be, 


To  trail  a  pike  under  your  brave  command  ! 
There  I  would  follow  you  as  a  guide  to  honour. 
Though  all  the  horrors  of  *:he  war  made  up 
To  stop  my  passage. 

Jam.  Thou'rt  a  hopeful  boy, 
And  it  was  bravely  spoken :  For  this  answer, 
I  love  thee  more  than  ever. 

Mil.  'Pity,  such  seeds 
Of  promising  courage  should  not  grow  and  prosper ! 

Ang.  Whatever  his  reputed  parents  be, 
He  hath  a  mind  that  speaks  him  right  and  noble. 

Lean,  You  make  him  blush. — It  needs   not, 
sweet  Ascanio ; 
We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserved. 
Our  modesty  unwounded.    By  my  life, 
I  would  add  something  to  the  building  up 
So  fiedr  a  mind  ;  and  if,  till  you  are  fiy 
To  bear  arms  in  the  field,  you'll  spend  some  years 
In  Salamanca,  Til  supply  your  studies 
With  all  conveniencies. 

Ate.  Your  goodness,  signiors, 
And  charitable  favours,  overwhelm  me. 
If  I  were  of  your  blood,  you  could  not  be 
More  tender  of  me  :  What  then  can  I  pay, 
A  poor  boy  and  a  stranger,  but  a  heart 
Bound  to  your  service  ?  With  what  willingness 
I  would  receive,  good  sir,  your  noble  offer. 
Heaven  can  bear  witness  for  me :  but,  alas, 
Should  I  embrace  the  means  to  raise  my  fortunes, 
I  must  destroy  the  lives  of  my  poor  parents, 
To  whom  I  owe  my  being ;  they  in  me 
Place  all  their  comforts,  and,  as  if  I  were 
The  light  of  their  dim  eyes,  are  so  indulgent. 
They  cannot  brook  one  sbortday's  absence  from  me; 
And,  what  will  hardly  win  belief,  though  young, 
I  am  their  steward  and  their  nurse  :  The  bounties 
Which  others  bestow  on  me,  serve  to  sustain  *em  ; 
And  to  forsake  them  in  their  age,  in  me 
Were  more  than  murder. 

Enter  Hjanugus. 

Ang.  This  is  a  kind  of  begging 
Would  make  a  broker  charitable. 

MU.  Here,  sweetheart, 
I  wish  that  it  were  more.  iOives  him  monep. 

Lean.  When  this  is  spent. 
Seek  for  supply  from  me. 

Jam.  Thy  piety 
For  ever  be  remember 'd !  Nay,  take  all. 
Though  'twere  my  exhibition  to  a  ryal 
For  one  whole  year.  iOives  monep. 

Ato.  High  Heavens  reward  your  goodness  ! 

Hen.  So,  sir,  is  this  a  slip  of  your  own  grafting. 
You  are  so  prodigal  ? 

Jam.  A  slip,  sir  ? 

Hen,  Yes, 
A  slip  ;  or  caU  it  by  the  proper  name. 
Your  bastard. 

Jam,  You'refoul-mouth'd.  Do  not  provoke  me : 
1  shall  forget  your  birth  if  you  proceed, 
And  use  you,  as  your  manners  do  deserve, 
Uncivilly. 

Hen,  So  brave  I  Pray  you,  give  me  hearing : 
Who  am  I,  sir  ? 

Jam.  My  elder  brother  :  One 
That  might  have  been  bom  a  fool,  and  so  reputed. 
But  that  you  had  the  luck  to  creep  into 
The  world  a  year  before  me. 

Lean.  Be  more  temperate. 

Jam.  I  neither  can  nor  will,  unless  I  learn  it 
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By  his  example.     Let  him  use  his  harsh 
Unsavoury  reprehensions  apon  those 
That  are  his  hindsi  and  not  on  me.    The  hmd 
Our  fether  left  to  him  alone,  rewards  him 
For  being  twelve  months  elder :  Let  that  be 
Forgotten,  and  let  his  parasites  remember 
One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him, 
That  may  authorise  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners,  and  I  will 
Acknowledge  him  for  a  tutor  ;  till  then,  never. 

Hen,  From  whom  have  you  your  means,  sir  ? 

t/am.  From  the  will 
Of  my  dead  father ;  I  am  sure  I  spend  not, 
Nor  give*t,  upon  your  purse. 

Hen,  But  will  it  hold  out 
Without  my  help  ? 

Jam,  I  an)  sure  it  shall ;  I'll  sink  else; 
For  sooner  I  Vill  seek  aid  from  a  whore, 
Than  a  courtesy  from  you. 

Hen.  'Tis  well ;  you  are  proud  of 
Your  new  exchequer ;  when  you  have  cheated  him. 
And  worn  him  to  the  quick,  I  may  be  found 
In  the  list  of  your  acquaintance. 

Lean,  'Pray  you  hold ; 
And  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  thus  much. 
And  in  mine  own  defence ;  I  am  no  gull 
To  be  wrought  on  by  persuasion ;  nor  no  coward 
To  be  beaten  out  of  my  means,  but  know  to  whom 
And  why  I  give  or  lend,  and  will  do  nothing 
But  what  my  reason  warrants.    You  may  1m 
As  sparing  as  you  please ;  I  must  be  bold 
To  make  use  of  my  own,  without  your  licence. 

Jam,  *Vnj  thee  let  him  abne  ;  he's  not  worth 
thy  anger. 
All  that  he  does,  Leandro,  is  for  my  good : 
I  think  there's  not  a  gentleman  of  Spain 
That  has  a  better  steward,  than  I  have  of  him. 

Hen,  Your  steward,  sir  P 

Jam,  Yes,  and  a  provident  one. 
Why,  he  knows  I'm  given  to  large  expence. 
And  therefore  lay  sup  for  me:  Could  you  believe  else, 
That  he,  that  sixteen  years  hath  worn  the  yoke 
Of  barren  wedlock,  without  hope  of  issue. 
His  coffers  full,  his  lands  and  vineyards  fhiitful, 
Could  be  so  sold  to  base  and  sordid  thrift, 
As  almost  to  deny  himself  the  means 
And  necessaries  of  life  ?  Alas,  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir 
That  all  must  come  to  me  if  I  outlive  him, 
Which  sure  I  must  do,  by  the  course  of  nature, 
And  the  assistance  of  good  mirth  and  sack. 
However  you  prove  melancholy. 

Hen.  If  Ihve, 
Thou  dearly  shalt  repent  this. 

Jam,  Wlien  thon^rt  dead, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not. 

Mil,  Now  they  begin  to  bum 
Like  opposed  meteors. 

Ars,  Give  them  line  and  way ; 
My  life  for  Don  Jamie. 

Jam.  Continue  still 
The  excellent  husband,  and  join  farm  to  farm ; 
Suffer  no  lordship,  that  in  a  clear  day 
Falls  in  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye, 
To  be  another's ;  forget  you  are  a  grandee ; 
Take  use  upon  use,  and  cut  the  throats  of  heirs 
With  coz'ning  mortgages :  rack  your  poor  tenants, 
Till  they  look  like  so  many  skeletons 
For  want  of  food ;  and  when  that  widows'  curses, 
The  ruin?  of  ancient  families,  tears  of  orphans, 


Have  hurried  you  to  the  devil,  ever  remember 
All  was  raked  up  for  me,  your  thankful  brother, 
That  wiU  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave, 
And,  perhaps,  give  a  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Hen.  That  the  law 
Should  force  me  to  endure  this ! 

Jam,  Verily, 
When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  will, 
If  you  can  find  a  loop-hole,  though  in  hell, 
To  look  on  my  behaviour,  you  shall  see  me 
Ransack  your  iron  chests ;  and,  once  again, 
Pluto's  ilame<colour'd  daughter  shall  be  free 
To  domineer  in  taverns,  masques,  and  revels, 
As  she  was  used,  before  she  was  your  captive. 
Methinks,  the  mere  conceit  of  it  should  make  you 
Go  home  sick  and  distemper'd ;  if  it  does, 
I'll  send  you  a  doctor  of  mine  own,  and  after 
Take  order  for  your  funeral. 

Hen.  You  have  said,  sir : 
I  will  not  fight  with  words,  but  deeds,  to  tame  you; 
Rest  confident  I  will ;  and  thou  shalt  wish 
This  day  thou  hadst  been  dumb !  i£xU 

Mil.  You  have  given  him  a  heat, 
But  with  your  own  distemper. 

Jam,  Not  a  whit ; 
Now  he  is  from  mine  eye,  I  can  be  merry. 
Forget  the  cause  and  him :  All  plagues  go  with  him ! 
Let's  talk  of  something  else.  What  news  is  stirring? 
Nothing  to  pass  the  time  ? 

Mil.  'Faith,  it  is  said 
That  the  next  summer  will  determine  much 
Of  that  we  long  have  talk'd  of  touching  the  wars. 

Lean,  What  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?    Let  us 
discourse 
Of  what  concerns  ourselves.     'Tis  now  in  fashion 
To  have  your  gallants  set  down,  in  a  tavern. 
What  the  archduke's  purpose  is  the  next  spring, 

and  what 
Defence  my  lords  the  states  prepare ;  what  course 
The  emperor  takes  against  the  encroaching  Turk  ; 
And  whether  his  moony  standards  are  design'd 
For  Persia  or  Polonia :  And  all  this 
The  wiser  sort  of  state-worms  seem  to  know 
Better  than  their  own  affairs.    This  is  discourse 
Fit  for  the  council  it  concerns :  We  are  young, 
And  if  that  I  might  give  the  theme,  'twere  better 
To  talk  of  handsome  women. 

Mil.  And  that's  one 
Almost  as  general. 

Art.  Yet  none  agree 
Who  are  the  fairest. 

Lean,  Some  prefer  the  French, 
For  their  conceited  dressings ;  some  the  plump 
Italian  bana-robaa  ;  some  the  state 
That  ours  observe ;  and  I  have  heard  one  swear, 
A  merry  friend  of  mine,  that  once  in  London 
He  did  enjoy  the  company  of  a  gamester, 
A  conmion  gamester  too,  that  in  one  night 
Met  him  in  th'  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  ways, 
And  ended  in  the  Dutch ;  for,  to  cool  herself, 
She  kiss'd  him  drunk  i'  th'  morning. 

Jam,  We  may  spare 
The  travel  of  our  tongues  in  foreign  nations, 
When  in  Corduba,  if  you  dare  give  credit 
To  my  report,  (for  I  have  seen  her,  gallants) 
There  lives  a  woman,  of  a  mean  birth  too, 
And  meanly  match'd,  whose  all-excelling  form 
Disdains  comparison  with  any  she 
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That  puts  in  for  a  fyar  one;  and  though  you  borrow 
From  every  country  of  the  earth  the  best 
Of  those  perfections  which  the  climate  yields, 
To  help  to  make  her  up,  if  put  in  balance. 
This  will  weigh  down  Uie  scale. 

Lean,  You  talk  of  wonders. 

Jam.  She  is,  indeed,  a  wonder,  and  so  kept; 
And,  as  the  world  deserved  not  to  behold 
What  curious  Nature  made  without  a  pattern, 
Whose  copy  she  hath  lost  too,  she's  shut  up. 
Sequestered  from  the  world. 

Lean.  Who  is  the  owner 
Of  such  a  gem  ?    I  am  fired. 

Jam.  One  Bartolus, 
A  wrangling  advocate. 

Art.  A  knave  on  record. 

Mil,  I  am  sure  he  cheated  me  of  the  best  part 
Of  my  estate. 

Jam.  Some  business  calls  me  hence. 
And  of  importance,  which  denies  me  leisure 
To  give  you  his  fiill  character :  In  few  words, 
Though  rich,  he's  covetous  beyond  expression ; 
And,  to  increase  his  heap,  will  dare  the  devil. 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness ;  and,  to  these. 
So  jealous,  as,  if  you  would  parallel 
Old  Aligns  to  him,  you  must  multiply 
His  eyes  an  hundred  times :  Of  these  none  sleep : 
He,  that  would  charm  the  heaviest  lid,  must  hire 
A  better  Mercury  than  Jove  made  use  of. 
Bless  yourselves  from  the  thought  of  him  and  her. 
For  'twill  be  labour  lost !     So,  farewell,  signiors. 

Art.  Leandro !    In  a  dream  ?   Wake,  man,  for 
shame. 

Mil.  Trained  into  a  fool's  paradise,  with  a  tale 
Of  an  imagin'd  form  ? 

Lean.  Jamie  is  noble, 
And  with  a  forged  tale  would  not  wrong  hia  friend : 
Nor  am  I  so  much  fired  with  lust  as  envy, 
That  such  a  churl  as  Bartolus  should  reap 
So  sweet  a  harvest :  Half  my  state  to  any 
To  help  me  to  a  share  ! 

Ars.  Tush !  do  not  hope  for 
Impossibilities. 

Lean.  I  must  enjoy  her ; 
And  my  prophetic  love  tells  me  I  shall ; 
Lend  me  but  your  assistanoe. 

Ars.  Give  it  o'er. 

MiL  I  would  not  have  thee  fool'd. 

Lean.  I  have  strange  engines 
Fashioning  here,  and  Bartolus  on  the  anvil  1 
Dissuade  me  not,  but  help  me. 

Mil.  Take  your  fortune ; 
If  you  oome  off  well,  praise  your  wit ;  if  not, 
Expect  to  be  the  su^ect  of  our  laughter. 

IBxeutU. 


SCENE   Ih^A  mean  Room  in  the  House  cf 

OCTAVIO. 

BnUr  OcTAvio  and  JAcamiA, 

Jac,  You  met  Don  Henrique  ? 
Oct.  Yes. 

Jae.  What  comfort  bring  you  ? 
Speak  cheerfidly :  How  did  my  letter  work 
On  his  hard  temper  ?     I  am  sure  I  wrote  it 
So  feelingly,  and  with  the  pen  of  sorrow, 
That  it  must  force  compunction. 

Oct.  You  are  cozen'd : 
Can  you,  with  one  hand,  prop  a  falling  tower. 


Or,  with  the  other,  stop  the  raging  main, 
When  it  breaks  in  on  the  usurped  shore, 
Or  any  thing  that  is  impossible  ? 
And  then  conclude  that  there  is  some  way  left 
To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Jac.  Is  there  a  justice 
Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sunk  unto  the  centre  ? 

Oct.  Good  Jacintha, 
With  your  long  practised  patience,  bear  afflictions ; 
And,  by  provoking  it,  call  not  on  Heaven's  anger. 
He  did  not  only  scorn  to  read  your  letter. 
But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  cursed  you, 
Cursed  you  most  bitterly. 

Jae,  The  bad  man's  charity  I 
Oh,  that  I  could  forget  there  were  a  tie 
In  me  upon  him ;  or  the  relief  I  seek, 
If  given,  were  bounty  in  him,  and  not  debt, 
Debt  of  a  dear  account ! 

Oct.  Touch  not  that  string, 
'Twill  but  increase  your  sorrow ;  and  tame  silence, 
The  balm  of  the  oppress'd,  which  hitherto 
Hath  eased  your  grieved  soul,  and  preserved  your 
Must  be  your  surgeon  still.  [fame, 

Jac.  If  the  contagion 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I  could  be  patient : 
But  he  is  so  good,  I  so  miserable. 
His  pious  care,  his  duty,  and  obedience, 
And  all  that  can  be  wish'd  for  from  a  son, 
Discharged  to  me,  and  I  barred  of  all  means 
To  return  any  scruple  of  the  debt 
I  owe  him  as  a  modier,  is  a  torment 
Too  painful  to  be  borne. 

Oct.  I  suffer  with  you 
In  that ;  yet  find  in  this  assurance  comfort, 
High  Heaven  ordains,  whose  purposes  cannot  alter, 
ChUdren,  that  pay  obedience  to  their  parents, 
Shall  never  b^  their  bread. 

JSnter  Abcajtjo. 

Jac.  Here  comes  our  joy. 
Where  has  my  dearest  been  ? 

Ate.  I  have  made,  mother, 
A  fortunate  voyage,  and  brought  home  rich  prize 
In  a  few  hours :  The  owners  too  contented. 
From  whom  I  took  it  See,  here's  gold ;  good  store 
Nay,  pray  you,  take  it.  [too : 

Jac.  Men*8  charities  are  so 'cold, 
That,  if  I  knew  not  thou  wert  made  of  goodness, 
'Twould  breed  a  jealousy  in  me,  by  what  means 
Thou  camest  by  such  a  sum. 

Ate.  Were  it  ill  got, 
I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  employed  so  well 
AlS  to  relieve  your  wants.     Some  noble  fnends; 
Raised  by  Heaven's  mercy  to  me,  not  my  merits, 
Bestow'd  it  on  me. 

Oct,  It  were  a  sacrilege 
To  rob  thee  of  their  bounty,  since  they  gave  it 
To  thy  use  only. 

Jac.  Buy  thee  brave  clothes  with  it, 
And  fit  thee  for  a  fortune,  and  leave  us 
To  our  necessities.    Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Ate.  Out  of  my  fear  I  have  offended  you ) 
For,  had  I  not,  I'm  sure  you  are  too  kind 
Not  to  accept  the  offer  of  my  service, 
In  which  I  am  a  gainer.     I  have  heard 
My  tutor  say,  of  all  atrial  fowl. 
The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety ; 
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Because,  when  age  hath  seized  upon  his  dam, 

And  made  unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young  one 

Takes  her  upon  his  back,  provides  her  food. 

Repaying  so  her  tender  care  of  him 

Ere  he  was  fit  to  fly,  by  bearing  her. 

Shall  I  then,  that  have  reason  and  discourse. 

That  tell  me  all  I  can  do  is  too  little, 

Be  more  unnatural  than  a  silly  bird  ? 

Or  feed  or  clothe  myself  superfluously. 

And  know,  nay  see,  you  want  ?     Holy  saints  keep 

Jao.  Can  I  be  wretched,  [me  I 

And  know  myself  the  mother  to  such  goodness  ? 

Oet,  Come,  let  us  dry  our  eyes ;  we'll  have  a 
Thanks  to  our  little  steward.  [feast, 

Jac.  And,  in  him. 
Believe  that  we  are  rich. 

Asc,  I'm  sure  I  am, 
While  I  have  power  to  comfort  you,  and  serve  yon. 

{Extunt, 


SCENE  \\\,—A  Room  in  the  Haute  qf  Don 

Henriuue. 
EnUr  Hxinugua  and  YioLAifTB. 

Viol,  Is  it  my  fault,  Don  Henrique,  or  my  fate  ? 
What's  my  offence  ?    I  came  young  to  your  bed, 
I  bad  a  fruitful  mother,  and  you  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood ; 
And  why  then  am  I  barren  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  not  in  man 
To  yield  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Which  is  inscrutable. 

Viol.  To  what  use  serve 
Full  fortunes,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  blessings, 
When  that,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  our  wishes, 
The  period  of  human  happiness, 
One  only  child,  that  may  possess  what's  ours. 
Is  cnxeUy  denied  us  ? 

Hen,  'Tis  the  curse 
Of  great  estates,  to  want  (hose  pledges  which 


The  poor  are  happy  in  :  They  in  a  cottage, 
With  joy,  behold  the  models  of  their  youth ; 
And  as  their  root  decays,  those  buddinr  branches 
Sprout  forth  and  flourish,  to  renew  their  age. 
But  this  is  the  b^inning,  not  the  end. 
Of  misery  to  me,  that,  'gainst  my  will, 
Since  heaven  denies  us  issue  of  our  own. 
Must  leave  the  fruit  of  all  my  care  and  travel 
To  an  unthankful  brother,  that  insults 
Od  my  calamity. 

Viol,  I  will  rather  choose 
A  bastard  from  the  hospital,  and  adopt  him, 
And  nourish  him  as  mine  own. 

Hen,  Such  an  evasion. 
My  Violante,  is  forbid  to  us. 
Happy  the  Roman  state,  where  it  was  lawful. 
If  our  own  sons  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 
Out  of  a  virtuous  stock,  though  of  poor  parents, 
And  make  him  noble.    But  the  laws  of  Spain, 
Intending^  to  preserve  all  ancient  houses, 
Prevent  such  free  elections ;  with  this  my  brother's 
Too  well  acquainted,  and  this  makes  him  bold 
To  reign  o'er  me  as  a  master. 

Viol,  IwiUfire 
The  portion  I  brought  with  me,  ere  he  spend 
A  ryal  of  it !  No  quirk  left,  no  quiddit, 
That  may  defeat  him  ? 

Hen,  ^eitt  I  but  confirmed 
That  you  would  take  the  means  I  use  with  patience, 
As  I  must  practise  it  with  my  dishonour, 
I  could  lay  level  with  the  earth  his  hopes. 
That  soar  above  the  clouds  with  expectation 
To  see  me  in  my  grave. 

Viol,  Effect  but  this. 
And  our  revenge  shall  be  to  us  a  son 
That  shall  inherit  for  us. 

Hen,  Do  not  repent 
When  'tis  too  late. 

Viol,  I  fear  not  what  may  fall, 
He  dispossess'd,  that  does  usurp  on  alL    iExtumi. 
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SCENE    h  —  The  Street   h^ore  the  House  ef 

Lopez. 

Enter  Lbakobo,  disguUed,  lIiLAim,  and  Arssnio. 

Mil.  Can  any  thing  but  wonder 

Lean,  Wonder  on ; 
I  am  as  ye  see ;  and  what  will  follow,  gentle- 
men  

An.  Why  dost  thou  put  on  this  form?  what 
Thou  look'st  most  sillily.  [can  this  do  ? 

Mil,  Like  a  young  clerk, 
A  half-pin'd  puppy,  that  would  write  for  a  ryal. 
Is  this  a  commanding  shape  to  win  a  beauty  ? 
To  what  use,  what  occasion  ? 

Lean.  Peace  1  ye  are  fools. 
More  silly  than  my  outside  seems;  ye  are  ignorant. 
They  that  pretend  to  wonders,  must  weave  cun- 
ningly. 

Art.  What  manner  of  access  can  this  get  ?  or, 
What  credit  in  her  eyes?  [if  gotten, 

Lean,  Will  ye  but  leave  me  ? 

Mil.  Methinks,  a  young  man,  and  a  handsome 
gentleman, 
(But  sure  thou  art  lunatic)  methinks,  a  brave  man. 


That  would  catch  cunningly  the  beams  of  beauty. 
And  so  distribute  'em  unto  his  comfort. 
Should    like  himself  appear,  young,  high,   and 
And  in  the  brightest  form.  [buxom. 

Lean.  Ye  are  cozen'd,  gentlemen  ; 
Neither  do  I  believe  this,  nor  will  follow  it : 
Thus  as  I  am  I  will  begin  my  voyage. 
When  you  love,  launch  it  out  in  silks  and  velvets ; 
I'll  love  in  seige,  and  will  out-go  your  sattins. 
To  get  upon  my  great  horse,  and  appear 
The  sign  of  such  a  man,  and  trot  my  measures, 
Or  fiddle  out  whole  frosty  nights,  my  friends. 
Under  the  window,  while  my  teeth  keep  tune 
I  hold  no  handsomeness.     Let  me  get  in, 
There  trot  and  fiddle,  where  I  may  have  fair  play. 

Are.  But  how  get  in  ? 

Lean,  Leave  that  to  me ;  your  patience ; 
I  have  some  toys  here  that  I  dare  well  trust  to : 
I  have  smelt  a  vicar  out,  they  call  him  Lopez. 
You  are  ne'er  the  nearer  now. 

Mil,  We  do  confess  it. 

Lean,  Weak  simple  men!    this  vicar  to  this 
Is  the  most  inward  Damon.  [lawyer 

Ar$.  What  can  this  do  ? 
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Mil,  We  know  the  fellow,  and  he  dwells  there. 

Lean,  So. 

Ars,  A  poor  thin  thief.     He  help  ?  he  ?  hang 
the  vicar ! 
Can  reading  of  an  homily  prefer  thee  ? 
Thou  art  dead- sick  in  love,  and  he*U  pray  for  thee. 

Lean.  Have  patience,  gentlemen.      I  say  this 
vicar. 
This  thing,  I  say,  is  all  one  with  the  close  Bartolns, 
For  so  they  call  the  lawyer.    O'er  his  nature, 
(Which  I  have  studied  by  relation. 
And  make  no  doubt  I  shall  hit  handsomely) 
Will  I  work  cunningly,  and  home :  Understand  me. 
Next,  I  pray,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  fortune  ; 
Diffieilia  ptUchra^  that's  my  motto,  gentlemen : 
I'll  win  tins  diamond  from  the  rock,  and  wear  her. 

Or 

Enter  Lopss  and  Disoa 

MiL  Peace !  the  vicar.  'Send  you  a  full  sail,  sir. 

Are.  There's  your  confessor ;  but  what  shall  be 
your  penance  ? 

Lean,  A  fooFs  head  if  I  fail ;  and  so  forsake  me. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  daily. 

MU,  We  will  be  ready.  IBxtunt  Mil.  Am. 

Lop.  Thin  world,  indeed. 

Lean,  I'll  let  him  breathe,  and  mark  him. 
No  man  would  think,  a  stranger,  as  I  am, 
Should  reap  any  great  commodity  from  his  pig 
belly.  llUtira. 

Lop,  Poor  stirring  for  poor  vicars. 

Die.  And  poor  sextons. 

Lop,  We  pray,  and  pray,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
Those  that  enjoy  our  lands,  choke  our  devotions  ; 
Our  poor  thin  stipends  make  us  arrant  dunces. 

Dte,  If  you  live  miserably,  how  shall  we  do, 
master, 
That  are  fed  only  with  the  sound  of  prayers  ? 
We  rise  and  ring  the  bells  to  get  good  stomachs. 
And  must  be  fain  to  eat  the  ropes  with  reverence. 

Lop,  When  was  there  a  christ'ning,  Diego  ? 

Die,  Not  this  ten  weeks : 
Alas,  they  have  forgot  to  get  children,  master. 
The  wars,  the  seas,  and  usury  undo  us ; 
Takes  off  our  minds,  our  edges,  blunts  our  plough- 
shares. 
They  eat  nothing  here  but  herbs,  and  get  nothing 

but  green  sauce  : 
There  are  some  poor  labourers,  that,  perhaps. 
Once  in  seven  years,  with  helping  one  another, 
Produce  some  few  pin'd  butter-prints,  that  scarce 
The  christ'ning  neither,  [hold 

Lop,  Your  gallants,  they  get  honour, 
A  strange  fantastical  birth,  to  defraud  the  vicar ; 
And  the  camp  christens  their  issues,  or  the  cour- 

tezans; 
'Tis  a  lewd  time. 

Die,  They  are  so  hard-hearted  here  too, 
They  will  not  die ;  there's  nothing  got  by  burials. 

Lop,  Diego,   the  air's  too  pure,  they  cannot 
perish: 
To  have  a  thin  stipend,  and  an  everlasting  parish, 
Lord,  what  a  torment  'tis ! 

Die,  Good  sensible  master. 
You  are  allowed  to  pray  against  all  weathers. 
Both  foul  and  fair,  as  you  shall  find  occasion  ; 
Why  not  against  all  airs  ? 

Lop.  That's  not  i'  th'  canons : 
I  would  it  had ;  *tu  out  of  our  way  forty  pence. 

Die,  'Tis  stra).ge ;  they  are  starved  too,  yet 
they  will  not  die  here  ; 


They  will  not  earth.  A  good  stout  plague  amongst 
Or  half  a  dozen  new  fantastical  fevers,  ['em. 

That  would  turn  up  their  heels  by  wholesale, 

master. 
And  take  the  doctors  too,  in  their  grave  counsels, 
That  there  might  be  no  natural  help  for  money, 
How  merrily  would  my  bells  go  then .' 

Lop,  Peace,  Diego ; 
The  doctors  are  our  friends;  let's  please  them 

well ; 
For  though  they  kill  but  slow,  they  are  certain. 
We  must  remove  into  a  muddy  air,  [Diego. 

A  most  contagious  climate. 

Die.  We  must,  certain  ; 
An  air  that  is  the  nursery  of  agues  ; 
Such  agues,  master,  that  will  shake  men's  souls 

out. 
Ne'er  stay  for  possets,  nor  good  old  wives*  plaisters. 

Lop,  Gouts  and  dead  palsies. 

Die,  The  dead  does  well  at  all  times. 
Yet  gouts  will  hang  an  arse  a  long  time,  master. 
The  pox,  or  English  surfeits,  if  we  had  'em  ; 
Those  are  rich  marie,  they  make  a  church-yard 

fat; 
And  make  the  Sexton  sing ;  they  never  miss,  sir. 

Lop.  Then  wills  and  funeral  sermons  come  in 
And  feasts  that  make  us  frolic.  [season. 

Die.  'Would  I  could  see  *em ! 

Lop.  And  though  I  weep  1'  th'  pulpit  for  my 
Yet,  Diego,  here  I  laugh.  [brother, 

Die.  The  cause  requires  it. 

Lop.  Since  people  left  to  die,  I  am  a  dunce, 
Diego. 

Die,  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  I  have  forgot  to  dig 
too. 

Lean.  A  precious  pair  of  youths !  I  must  make 
toward  'em.  [Coming fomoard. 

Lop.  Who's  that?     Look  out;  it  seems  he 
would  speak  to  us. 
I  hope  a  marriage,  or  some  will  to  make,  Diego. 

Die,  My  friend,  your  business  ? 

Lean.  'Tis  to  that  grave  gentleman. — 
Bless  your  good  learning,  sir  ! 

Lop.  And  bless  you  also  I 
He  bears  a  promising  face;  there's  some  hope 
toward. 

Lean.  I  have  a  letter  to  your  worship. 

[Qiva  a  Utter. 

Lop.  Well,  sir. 
From  whence,  I  pray  you? 

Lean.  From  Nova  Hispania,  sir, 
And  from  an  ancient  friend  of  yours. 

Lop,  Tis  well,  sir ; 
'Tis  very  well. — ^The  devil  a  one  I  know  there. 

Die.  Take  heed  of  a  snap,  sir ;  he  has  a  cozen- 
I  do  not  like  his  way.  [ing  countenance. 

Lop.  Let  him  go  forward. 
Canlabit  vacuu$ ;  they  that  have  nothing,  fear 

nothing. 
All  I  have  to  lose,  Diego,  is  my  learning ; 
And,  when  he  has  gotten  that,  he  may  put  it  in  a 
nut-shell.  IBeadi  the  letter. 

Signior  Lopez,  tinee  my  arrival  from  Cordova 
to  these  parts,  I  have  written  divers  letters  unto 
jfou,  but  as  yet  received  no  answer  of  any — Good 
and  very  good — And  although  so  great  aforgetfuL 
ness  might  oause  a  want  in  my  due  correspondence , 
yet  the  desire  I  have  still  to  serve  you,  must  more 
prevail  with  me — Better  and  better :  The  devil  a 
man  know  I  yet— afu{  therefore^  with  the  present 
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My  house  a  little  cottage,  and  scarce  able 

To  hold  myself,  and  those  poor  few  live  under  it 

Besides,  you  must  not  blame  me,  gentleman, 

If  I  were  able  lo  receive  a  servant. 

To  be  a  little  scrupulous  of  his  defiling  ; 

For  in  these  times 

Lop.  'Pray  let  me  answer  that,  sir : 
Here  are  five  hundred  ducats,  to  secure  him  ; 
He  cannot  want,  sir,  to  make  good  his  credit, 
Good  gold,  and  coin. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  honest  pledge ; 
Yet,  sure,  that  needs  not,  for  his  face  and  carriage 
Seem  to  declare  an  in-bred  honesty. 

Lean.  And  (for  I  have  a  ripe  mind  to  the  law, 
sir, 
In  which,  I  understand,  you  live  a  master) 
The  least  poor  comer  in  your  house,  poor  bed,  sir, 
(Let  me  not  seem  intruding  to  your  worship) 
With  some  books  to  instruct  me,  and  your  counsel. 
Shall  I  rest  most  content  with.    Other  acquaintance 
Than  your  grave  presence,  and  the  grounds  of  law, 
I  dare  not  covet,  nor  I  will  not  seek,  sir ; 
For,  surely,  mine  own  nature  desires  privacy. 
Next,  for  your  monthly  pains,  to  shew  my  thanks, 
I  do  proportion  out  some  twenty  ducats  ; 
As  I  grow  riper,  more :  Three  hundred  now,  sir, 
To  shew  my  love  to  learning  and  my  master ; 
My  diet  I'll  defray  too,  without  trouble. 

Lop.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 

Bar.  I  do  strangely ; 
Yes,  and  I  like  it  too— Thanks  to  his  money. 

iAtidi. 

Die,  'Would  he  would  live  vrith  me,  and  learn 

Lop,  A  wondrous  modest  man,  sir.  [to  dig  too  1 

Bar.  So  it  seems. 
His  dear  love  to  his  study  must  be  nourish'd, 
Neighbour :  He's  like  to  prove 

Lop,  With  your  good  coimsel. 
And  with  your  diligence,  as  you  will  ply  him. 
His  parents,  when  they  know  your  care 

Bar.  Come  hither. 

Die.  An  honester  young  man  your  worship  ne*er 
But  he  is  so  bashM [kept ; 

Bar.  Oh,  I  like  him  better. — 
Say,  I  should  undertake  you,  which,  indeed,  sir. 
Will  be  no  little  straitness  to  my  living, 
Considering  my  affairs,  and  my  small  house,  sir, 
(For  I  see  some  promises,  that  pull  me  to  you) 
Could  you  content  yourself,  at  first,  thus  meanly, 
To  lie  hard,  in  an  out-part  of  my  house,  sir  ? 
For  I  have  not  many  lodgings  to  allow  you. 
And  study  should  be  still  remote  from  company  ; 
A  little  fire  sometimes  too,  to  refresh  you, 
A  student  must  be  frugal ;  sometimes  lights  too, 
According  to  your  labour. 

Lean.  Any  thing,  sir. 
That's  dry  and  wholesome.   I  am  no  bred  wanton. 

Bar.  Then  I  receive  you :  But  I  must  desire  you 
To  keep  within  your  confines. 

Lean,  Ever,  sir;— 

i There  is  the  gold) — and  ever  be  your  servant. — 
Take  it,  and  give  me  books)~-May  I  but  prove, 

sir, 
According  to  my  wish,  and  these  shall  multiply  1 
Lop.  Do,  study  hard. — Fray  you  take  him  in, 
and  settle  him ; 
He's  only  fit  for  you.     Shew  him  his  cell,  sir. 
Die.  Take  a  good  heart ;  and,  when  you  are  a 
cunning  lawyer, 
I'll  sell  my  beUs,  and  you  shall  prove  it  lawful. 


Bar,  Come,  sir,  with  me. — ^Neighbours,  I  thank 
your  diligence. 

Lop.  I'll  come  sometimes,   and  crack  a  case 
with  you. 

Bar,  Welcome.  IRxeuni  Bart,  and  Lsanoro. 

Lop.  Here's  money  got  with  ease  I  here,  spend 
And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder,    [that  jovially. 

Die,  Many  more  fools, 
I  heartily  pray,  may  follow  his  example  ? 
Lawyers,  or  lubbers,  or  of  what  conation. 
And  many  such  sweet  friends  in  Nova  Hispania ! 

Lop,  It  will  do  well :  Let  'em  but  send  their 
monies, 
Come  from  what  quarter  of  the  world,  I  care  not, 
I'll  know  'em  instantly ;  nay,  I'll  be  akin  to  'em ; 
I  cannot  miss  a  man  that  sends  me  money. 
Let  him  law  there !    'Long  as  his  ducats  last,  boy, 
I'll  grace  him,  and  prefer  hiuL 

Die.  I'll  turn  trade,  master. 
And  now  live  by  the  living  ;  let  the  dead  stink, 
'Tis  a  poor  stinking  trade. 

Lop.  If  the  young  fool  now 
Should  chance  to  chop  upon  his  fair  wife,  Diego  ? 

Die.  And  handle  her  case,  master ;  that's  a  law- 
point, 
A  point  would  make  him  start,  and  put  on  his 

spectacles ; 
A  hidden  point,  were  worth  the  c^mvassing. 

Lop.  Now,  surely,  surely,  I  should  love  him, 
Diego, 
And  love  him  heartily :  Nay,  I  should  love  myself. 
Or  any  thing  that  had  but  that  good  fortune  ; 
For,  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a  dog-bolt. 
An  armnt  worm  ;  and,  though  I  call  him  worship- 
I  wish  him  a  canonix'd  cuckold,  Diego.  [ful, 

Now,  if  my  youth  do  dub  him 

Die,  He  is  too  demure,  sir. 

Lop.  If  he  do  sting  her  home 


Die,  There's  no  such  matter. 
The  woman  was  not  born  to  so  much  blessedness : 
He  has  no  heat ;  study  consumes  his  oil,  master. 

Lop,  Let's  leave  it  to  the  will  of  fate,  and  pre- 

Over  a  cup  of  lusty  sack,  let's  prophesy,     [sently, 

I  am  like  a  man  that  dreamed  he  was  an  emperor. 

Come,  Diego,  hope !  and,  whilst  he  lasts,  we'll  lay 

it  on.  lExeunt 


SCENE  III.— rA«  Street. 

Enter  JAMn,  Mix.AinBs,  Abskkio,  and  Akojoa. 

Jam,  Angelo,  Milanes,  did  you  se^  this  wonder  ? 
Mil,  Yes,  yes. 
Jam,  And  you,  Arsenio  ? 
Art.  Yes ;  he's  gone,  sir. 
Strangely  disguis'd !  he's  set  upon  his  voyage. 
Jam,  Love  guide  his  thoughts !    He's  a  brave 
honest  fellow. 
Sit  close,  don  lawyer !  Oh,  that  arrant  knave  now. 
How  he  will  stink,  will  smoke  again,  will  burst ! 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast 

Mil,  He  may  be  more  beast. 
Jam,  Let  him  bear  six,  and  six,  that  all  may 
blaze  him ! 
The  villany  he  has  sowed  into  my  brother. 
And,  from  his  state,  the  revenue  he  has  reach'd 

at! 
Pay  him,  my  good  Leandro !  Take  my  prayers ! 
Art,  And  ^  our  wishes !    Plough  with  his  fine 
white  heifer ! 
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Nay,  yon  shall  know  you  are  welcome  to  your 
friend,  sir. 

Lean,  And  to  my  study,  sir,  which  most  be  the 
law. 
To  farther  which,  he  would  entreat  your  care 
To  plant  me  in  the  favour  of  some  man 
That's  expert  in  that  knowledge  :  For  his  pains 
I  ha?e  three  hundred  ducats  more ;  for  my  diet, 
Enough,  sir,  to  defray  me ;  which  I  am  charged 
To  take  still,  as  I  use  it,  from  your  custody : 
I  have  the  money  ready,  and  I  am  weary. 

Lop.  Sit  down,  sit  down ;  and,  once  more,  you're 
most  welcome. 
The  law  you  have  hit  upon  mo«t  happily ; 
Here  is  a  master  in  that  art,  Bartolus, 
A  neighbour  by ;  to  him  1  will  prefer  you ; 
A  learned  man,  and  my  most  loving  neighbour. 
I'U  do  you  faithful  service,  sir. 

Die,  He's  an  ass,  lAtide  to  Lorai. 

And  so  we'll  use  him ;  he  shall  be  a  lawyer  1 

Lop.  But,  if  ever  he  recover  this  money  again — 
Before,  Diego, 
And  get  some  pretty  pittance ;  my  pupU^s  hungry. 

Lean,  'Pray  you,  sir,  unlade  me. 

Lop,  I'll  refresh  you,  sir': 
When  you  want,  you  know  your  exchequer. 

Lean,  If  aU  tfaSs  get  me  but  access,  I  am  happy. 

lAHd4. 

Lop.  Come ;  I  am  tender  of  you. 

Lean.  I'll  go  with  ye. — 
To  have  this  fort  betray'd,  these  fools  must  fleece 
me.  lBx€utU, 


SCENE  11.—^  Roomin  the Houte qf  BAWLTOhXjs, 
Enter  BasooIsVb  and  Amabanta. 

Bar.  My  Amaranta,  a  retired  sweet  life. 
Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housewifely, 
Becomes  a  wife,  sets  off  the  grace  of  woman. 
At  home  to  be  believed  both  young  and  handsome, 
As  lilies  that  are  cased  in  crystal  glasses, 
Makes  up  the  wonder ;  show  it  abroad,  'tis  stale. 
And  still,  the  more  eyes  cheapen  it,  'tis  more 

slubber'd. 
And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting, 
Or  evening  terraces,  to  take  opinions. 
When  the  most  wholesome  air,  my  wife,  blows 

inward, 
When  good  thoughts  are  the  noblest  companions. 
And  old  chaste  stories,  wife,  the  best  discourses  ? — 
But  why  do  I  talk  thus,  that  know  thy  nature  ? 
Ama.  You  know  your  own  disease,  distrust,  and 
jealousy  1 
And  those  two  give  these  lessons,  not  good  meaning. 
What  trial  is  there  of  my  honesty. 
When  I  am  mew*d  at  home  ?    To  what  end,  hus- 
band. 
Serve  all  the  virtuous  thoughts,  and  chaste  be- 
haviours, 
Without  their  uses  ?    Then  they  are  known  most 

excellent, 
When  by  their  contraries  they  are  set  off  and  bur- 
nished. 
If  you  both  hold  me  fair,  and  chaste,  and  virtuous, 
Let  me  go  fearless  out,  and  win  that  greatness  : 
These  seeds  grow  not   in   shades  and  conceal'd 

places: 
Set  *em  i^  th'  heat  of  all,  then  they  rise  glorious. 
Bar,  Peace ;  you  are  too  loud. 

m  s 


Ama,  You  are  too  covetous  ; 
If  that  be  rank'd  a  virtue,  you  have  a  rich  one. 
Set  me,  like  other  lawyers'  wives,  off  handsomely, 
Attended  as  I  ought,  and,  as  they  have  it, 
My  coach,  my  people,  and  my  handsome  women, 
My  will  in  honest  things. 

Bar,  Peace,  Amaranta ! 

Afna,  They  have  content,  rich  clothes,  and  that 
secures  'em; 
Binds  to  their  careful  husbands  their  observance ; 
They  are  merry,  ride  abroad,  meet,  laugh, 

Bar,  Thou  shalt  too. 

Ama.  And   freely    may  converse  with  proper 
gentlemen, 
Suffer  temptations  daily  to  their  honour. 


Enter  "BaLA, 


Bar, 


You  are  now  too  far  again ;  Thou  shalt 
have  anything. 
Let  me  but  lay  up  for  a  handsome  office ; 
And  then,  my  Amaranta—— 

Ama,  Here's  a  thing  now. 
You  place  as  pleasure  to  me ;  all  my  retinue, 
My  chambermaid,  my  kitehenmaid,  my  friend ; 
And  what  she  &ils  in  I  must  do  myself. 
A  foil  to  set  my  beauty  off;  I  thank  you. 
You  will  place  the  devil  next  for  a  companion. 

Bar.  No  more  such  words,  good  wife. — ^What 
would  you  have,  maid? 

Egla,  Master  Curate,  and  the  Sexton,  and  a 
Attend  to  speak  with  your  worship,  [stranger,  sir. 

Bar,  A  stranger  ? 

Ama,  You  hiid  best  to  be  jealous  of  the  man  you 

Bar,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  that.        [know  not 

Ama,  'Pray  von,  go  out  to  'em  ;        , 
That  will  be  suest  for  you,  I  am  well  heft ; 
I  only  love  your  peace,  and  serve  like  a  slave  for  it. 

Bar.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not ;  'tis  some  honest 
client, 
Rich,  and  litigious,  the  curate  has  brought  to  me. 
Pr'ytiiee,  go  in,  my  duck  ;  I'll  but  speak  to  'em. 
And  return  instantly. 

Ama,  I  am  commanded. 
One  day  you  wiU  know  my  sufferance.  lExit. 

Bar.  And  reward  it.  [lockf  the  door. 

So,  so* ;  fast  bind,  tut  find. — Come  in,  my  neigh- 
bours; 
My  loving  neighbours,  pray  ye  come  in;  ye  are 
welcome. 

Enter  Lorat,  Lmakobo,  and  Dnoa 

Lop.  Bless  your  good  reverence  ! 

Bar.  Good  day,  good  master  Curate, 
And  neighbour  Diego,  welcome.      What's  your 

business? 
And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends ;  the  time  is 
Welcome,  good  sir.  [precious.— 

Lop.  To  be  short  then  with  your  mastership. 
For,  I  know,  your  several  hours  are  full  of  business, 
We  have  brought  you  this  young  man,  of  honest 
And  of  an  honest  face [parents, 

Bar,  It  seems  so,  neighbours : 
But  to  what  end  ? 

Lop,  To  be  your  pupU,  sir ; 
Your  servant,  if  you  please. 

Lean,  I  have  travell'd  far,  sir. 
To  seek  a  worthy  man. 

Bar.  Alas,  good  gentleman, 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  a  private  too. 
Unfit  to  keep  a  servant  of  your  reckoning; 
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This  is  no  clerk  behaTiour.    Now  I  have  seen  jou, 
I'll  take  my  time !     Husband,  you  have  brought 

home  tinder. 

lExit,    She  dropi  her  glove. 
Lean,  Sure   she    has  traosform'd  me;  I  had 

forgot  my  tongue  clean. 
I  never  saw  a  face  yet,  but  this  rare  one, 
But  I  was  able  boldly  to  encounter  it, 
And  speak  my  mind;  my  lips  were  locked  up 

here; 
This  is  divine,  and  only  served  with  reverence ! 


Oh,  most  &ir  cover  of  a  hand  fiur  feirer, 

ITakee  up  Ae  glove. 
Thou  blessed  innocence,  that  guards  that  white- 
ness, 
Live  next  my  heart !  I  am  glad  I  have  got  a  relick ; 
A  relick,  when  I  pray  to  it,  may  work  wonders. 

[A  noise  voithin. 

Hark,  there's  some  noise !     I  must  retire  again. 

This  blessed  apparition  makes  me  happy : 

rU  suffer,  and  Til  sacrifice  my  substance. 

But  I'll  enjoy.     Now  softly  to  my  kennel.     iExit, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  Don  Hknaiaub's 

Hotue, 

Enter  Hranugua  and  Bastolus. 

Hen.  You  know  my  cause  sufficiently? 

Bar.  I  do,  sir. 

Hen.  And  though  it  will  impair  my  honesty. 
And  strike  deep  at  my  credit,  yet,  my  Bartolus, 
There  being  no  other  evasion  left  to  free  me 
From  the  vexation  of  my  spiteful  brother, 
That  most  insultingly  reigns  over  me, 
I  must  and  will  go  forward. 

Bar.  Do,  my  lord, 
And  look  not  aifter  credit ;  we  shall  cure  that ; 
Your  bended  honestv  we  shall  set  right,  sir ; 
We  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures,  sir  ; 
And  you  shall  see  how  heartily  I'll  handle  it : 
Mark,  how  1*11  knock  it  home.    Be  of  good  cheer, 

sir; 
You  give  good  fees,  and  those  beget  good  causes ; 
The   prerogative  of  your  crowns  will  carry  the 

matter, 
Carry  it  sheer.     The  assistant  sits  to-morrow, 
And  he's  your  friend.     Your  monied  men  love 

naturally, 
And  as  your  loves  are  clear,  so  are  your  causes. 

Hen,  He  shall  not  want  for  that. 

Bar.  No,  no,  he  must  not ; 
line  your  cause  warmly,  sir;    (the  times    are 

agueish) 
That  holds  a  plea  in  heart.     Hang  the  penurious ! 
Their  causes,  like  their  purses,  hi^ve  poor  issues. 

Hen.  That  way  I  was  ever  bountiful. 

Bar.  'Tb  true,  sir ; 
That  makes  you  fear'd,  forces  the  snakes  to  kneel 

to  you. 
live  full  of  money,  and  supply  the  lawyer, 
And  take  your  choice  of  what  man's  lands  you 

please,  sir. 
What  pleasures,  or  what  profits,  what  revenges ; 
They  are  all  your  own.    I  must  have  witnesses 
Enough,  and  ready. 

Hen.  You  shall  not  want,  my  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will  swear 
That  wiU  swear  any  thing.  [suddenly. 

Hen.  They  shall  swear  truth,  too. 

Bar.  That's  no  great  matter  :  For  variety, 
They  may  swear  truth ;  else  'tis  not  much  looked 

after. 
I  will  serve  process,  presently  and  atrongly, 
Upon  your  brother,  and  Octavio, 
Jacintha,  and  the  boy.     Provide  your  proofs,  sir. 
And  set  'em  fairly  off  -  be  sure  of  witnesses ; 


Though  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  wit- 
nesses : 
I  have  seen  a  handsome  cause  so  foully  lost,  sir. 
So  beastly  cast  away,  for  want  of  witnesses 

Hen.  There  shall  want  nothing. 

Bar,  Then  begone,  be  provident, 
Send  to  the  judge  a  secret  way :  You  have  me  ? 
And  let  him  understand  the  heart 

Hen,  I  shall,  sir. 

Bar,  And  feel  the  pulses  strongly  beat.     I'll 
study, 
And  at  my  hour,-^but  mark  me  I  Go ;  be  happy ; 
Gk>,  and  believe  i'  th*  law  1 

Hen.  I  hope  'twill  help  me.  \E*euni. 


SCENE  II.— J  Room  in  the  House  of  Lopxs. 
Enter  Lopst,  DiMao,/bur  Paxiahloners,  and  Sfngen. 
Lop.  Ne*er  talk  to  me,  I  will  not  stay  amongst 

y« ; 

Debanch'd  and  ignorant  lazy  knaves  I  found  ye. 
And  foola  I  leave  ye.    I  have  taught  these  twenty 

years, 
Preach'd  spoon-meat  to  ye,  that  a  child  might 

swallow ; 
Yet  ye  are  blockheads  stilL    What  should  I  say  to 

ye? 
Ye  have  neither  faith,  nor  money,  left  to  save  ye : 
Am  I  a  fit  companion  for  such  beggars  ? 

1  Par.  If  the  shepherd  will  suffer  the  sheep  to 

be  scabb'd,  sir 

Lop.  No,  no,  ye  are  rotten. 
Die.  *Would  they  were,  for  my  sake  I 
Lop.  I  have  'nointed  ye,  and  tarred  ye  with  my 
doctrine. 
And  yet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye,  3^t  ye  are  mangy ! 
I  will  avoid  ye. 

2  Par.  Pray  you,  air,  be  not  angry. 

In  the  pride  of  your  new  cassock ;  do  not  part 

with  us. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  careful  curate. 
And  one  that  sddom  troubles  us  with  sermons : 
A  short  slice  of  a  reading  serves  us,  sir. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  quiet  teacher ; 
Before  you^ll  vex  your  audience,  you'll  sleep  with 
And  that's  a  loving  thing.  ['em  ; 

3  Par.  We  grant  you,  sir, 

The  only  bene&tor  to  our  bowling. 
To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provoker ; 
And,  at  our  feasts,  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
But  you,  that  edify  us  most,  should  eat  most. 
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Lop.  I  will  not  stay  for  all  this  ;  ye  Bhall  know 
A  man  born  to  a  more  beseeming  fortune,  [me 
Than  ringing  all-in  to  a  rout  of  dunces. 

4  Far,  We  will  increase  your  tithes ;  you  shall 
have  0gg8  too, 
Tho'  they  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  our  issues. 

1  Par.  I  am  a  smith ;  yet  thus  far  out  of  my 

loTe, 
Yon  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  I  prick,  to  pray  for: 
I  am  sure,  I  prick  fi?e  hundred  in  a  year,  sir. 

2  Par.  I  am  a  cook,  a  man  of  a  dry*d  conscience, 
Yet  thus  far  I  relent :  You  shall  have  tithe  pot- 
tage. 

3  Par»  Your  stipend  shall  be  raised  too,  good 

neighbour  Diego. 
Dm.  Would  ye  have  me  speak  for  ye;  I  am 

more  angry, 
Ten  times  more  vex'd ;  not  to  be  pacified ! 
No,  there  be  other  places  for  poor  sextons. 
Places  of  profit,  friends,  fine  stirring  places. 
And  people  that  know  how  to  use  our  offices. 
Know  what  they  were  made  for.    I  speak  for  such 

capons! 
Ye  shall  find  the  key  o*  th'  church  under  the  door, 

neighbours; 
Ye  may  go  in  and  drive  away  the  daws. 
Lop.  My  surpHce,  with  one  sleeve,  ye  shaU  find 

there, 
For  to  that  dearth  of  linen  ye  have  driven  me ; 
And  the  old  cutwork  cope,  that  hangs  by  geometry : 
*Pray  ye  turn  'em  carefully,  they  are  very  tender. 
The  remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they  did, 

neighbours. 
Half  puflTd  away  with  the  churchwardens*  pipings, 
Such  amoky  seals  they  have  against  hard  places. 
The  poor-man*s  box  is  there  too :  If  ye  find  any 

thing 

Beside  the  posy,  and  that  half  mbb'd  out  too. 
For  fear  it  should  awake  too  much  charity, 
Give  it  to  pious  uses ;  that  is,  spend  it. 

D%M.  The  bell-ropes,  they  are  strong  enough  to 
So  we  bequeath  ye  to  your  destiny.  [hang  ye, 

1  Pwr.  'Pray  ye  be  not  so  hasty. 
DiB.  rU  speak  a  proud  word  to  ye : 

Would  ye  have  us  stay? 

2  Par.  We  do  most  heartily  pray  ye. 

3  Par.  m  draw  as  mighty  drink,  sir- 
Lop.  A  strong  motive ; 

The  stronger  still,  the  more  ye  come  unto  me. 

3  Par,  And  I'll  send  for  my  daughter. 
Lop.  This  may  stir  too : 

The  maiden  is  of  age,  and  must  be  edified. 

4  Par.  You  shdl  have  any  thing.    Lose  our 

learned  vicar  ? 
And  our  most  constant  friend,  honest,  dear  Diego .' 

Die.  Yet  all  this  will  not  do.    Til  tell  ye,  neigh- 
And  tell  ye  true :  If  ye  will  have  us  stay,    [hours. 
If  ye  will  have  the  comforts  of  our  companies, 
Ye  shall  be  bound  to  do  us  right  in  these  points ; 
Ye  shall  be  bound,  and  this  the  obligation : 
Die  when  'tis  fit,  that  we  may  have  fit  duties^ 
And  do  not  seek  to  draw  out  our  undoings. 
Marry  try'd  women,  that  are  free,  and  fruitful ; 
Get  children  in  abundance,  for  your  christ'nings. 
Or  suffer  to  be  got,  'tis  txfoaS.  justice. 

Lap.  Let   weddings^   christ'nings,   churchings, 
funerals. 
And  merry  gossipings,  go  round,  go  round  still ; 
Round  as  a  pig,  that  wr  may  find  the  profit. 

D%€.  And  let  your  old  men  fall  sick  handsomelyr 


And  die  immediately ;  their  sons  may  shoot  up. 
Let  women  die  o'  th'  sullens  too ;  *tis  natural ; 
But  be  sure  their  daughters  be  of  age  first. 
That  tiiey  may  stock  us  stilL     Your  queasy  young 
That  perish  undeliver'd,  I  am  vez'd  with,    [wives, 
And  vex'd  abundantly  ;  it  much  concerns  me ; 
There's  a  child's  burial  lost;  look  that  be  mended. 
Lop.  Let  'em  be  brought  to  bed,  then  die  when 

they  please. 
These  things  consider'd,  countrymen,  and  sworn 

to 

2  Par,  All  these,  and  all  our  sports  again,  and 

gambols. 

3  Par.  We  must  die,  and  we  must  live,  and  we'll 
Every  man  shall  be  rich  by  one  another,  [be  merry ; 

2  Par,  We  are  here  to-morrow  and  gone  to-day. 
For  my  part, 
If  getting  children  can  befriend  my  neighbours, 
I'll  labour  hud  but  I  will  fill  your  font,  sir. 

1  Par,  I  have  a  mother  now,  and  an  old  father ; 
They  are  as  sure  your  own,  within  these  two 
months — 

4  Par,  My  sister  must  be  pray*d  for  too  ;  she 
Desperate  in  love.  [is  desperate, 

D%9.  Keep  desperate  men  far  from  her. 
Then  'twill  go  hard.    Do  ye  see  how  melancholy  ? 
Do  ye  mark  the  man  ?  Do  ye  profess  ye  love  him? 
And  would  do  any  thing  to  stay  his  fury, 
And  are  ye  unprovided  to  refrrah  him  ? 
To  make  him  know  your  loves  ?  Fy,  neighbours  I 

IPar,  We'll  do  any  thing. 
We  iiave  brought  music  to  appease  his  spirit ; 
And  the  best  song  we'll  give  him. 

Die.  Pray  you,  sit  down,  sir ; 
They  know  their  duties  now,  and  they  stand  ready 
To  tender  their  best  mirth. 

Lop.  'Tis  well.    Proceed,  neighbours ! 
I  am  glad  I  have  brought  ye  to  understand  good 

manners ; 
Ye  had  Puritan  hearts  a  while,  spum'd  at  all 
But  I  see  some  hope  now.  [pastimes ; 

Die.  We  are  set.    Proceed,  neighbours ! 

BONO. 

I. 

Let  the  bells  ring,  and  let  the  boys  sing. 

The  young  lasses  skip  and  play : 
Let  the  cups  go  round,  till  round  goes  the  ground, 

Our  learned  old  vicar  will  stay. 

Let  the  pig  turn  merrily,  merrily,  ah. 

And  let  the  fat  goose  swim ; 
For  verily,  Torily,  verily,  ah. 

Our  vicar  this  day  shall  be  trim. 

ni. 

The  stew'd  cock  shall  cmw,  oock-a-loodle-loo, 

A  loud  cock-a-loodle  shall  he  crow ; 
The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a  lake 

Of  onions  and  claret  below. 

nr. 

Our  wives  shall  be  neat,  to  bring  in  our  meat 

To  thee  our  most  nobl  e  adviaer ; 
Our  pains  shall  be  great,  and  bottles  shall  sweat, 
And  we  ourselves  will  be  wiser. 

T. 

Well  labour  and  swink,  we'U  kias  and  well  drink. 
And  tithes  shall  come  thicker  and  thicker ; 

Well  fall  to  our  plough,  and  get  childreo  enow. 
And  thou  shalt  be  learned  old  vioar. 
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Enter  Absbn  ro  and  Miukiccs. 

Art,  What  aUa  this  priest?   how  highly  the 
thing  takes  it ! 

Mil.  Lord,  how  it  looks  ?  Has  he  not  bought 
some  prebend ! 
Leandro's  money  makes  the  rascal  merry. 
Merry  at  heart.     He  spies  us. 

Lop.  Begone,  neighbours ; 
Here  are  some  gentlemen.    Begone,  good  neigh- 
Begone,  and  labour  to  redeem  my  favour,    [hours, 
No  more  words,  but  begone.    These  two  are  gen- 
No  company  for  crusty-banded  fellows,    [tlemen ; 

Die.  We  will  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  and  try  ye. 

Lop.  Fill  all  your  hearts  with  joy ;  we  will  stay 
with  ye. 
Begone;  no  more!  I  take  your  pastimes  graci- 
ously.   lExeunt  Pariahioners. 

Would  ye  with  me,  my  friends  ? 

Ars.  We  would  look  upon  you ; 
For,  methinks,  you  look  lovely. 

Lop.  You  have  no  letters  ? 
Nor  any  kind  remembrances  ? 

Mil.  Remembrances .' 

Lop,  From  Nova  Hispania,  or  some  part  re- 
mote, sir ; 
You  look  like  travelled  men.    May  be,  some  old 

friends, 
That  happily  I  have  forgot ;  some  signiors 
In  China  or  Cataya ;  some  companions 

Die.  In  the  Mogul's  court,  or  elsewhere. 

Ars.  They  are  mad,  sure. 

Lop.  You  came  not  from  Peru? — Do  they  look. 
As  if  they  had  some  mystery  about  'em  ?  [Diego, 
Another  Don  Alonzo,  now  I 

Die.  Ay,  marry, 
And  so  much  money,  sir,  from  one  you  know  not ; 
Let  it  be  who  it  will ! 

Lop.  They  have  gracious  favours. 
Would  ye  be  private  ? 

Mil,  There's  no  need  on*t,  sir ; 
We  come  to  bring  you  a  remembrance  from  a 
merchant. 

Lop.  'Tis  very  well ;  'tis  like  I  know  him. 

Ars.  No,  sir, 
I  do  not  think  you  do. 

Lop.  A  new  mistake,  Diego ; 
Let's  carry  it  decently.  lAglde. 

Ars.  We  come  to  tell  you, 
You  have  received  great  sums  from  a  young  factor 
They  call  Leandro,  that  has  robb'd  his  master, 
Robb'd  him,  and  run  away. 

Die.  Let's  keep  close,  master ;  ^ 

This  news  comes  from  a  cold  country.      >  Atidt. 

Lop.  By  my  faith,  it  freezes.  ) 

Mil.  Is  not  this  true?  Do  you  shrink  now. 
Do  I  not  touch  you  ?  [goodman  curate  ? 

Lop.  We  have  a  hundred  ducats 
Yet  left ;  we  do  beseech  you,  sir 

MU.  You'll  hang,  both  \ 

Lop.  One  may  suffice. 

Die.  I  will  not  hang  alone,  master ; 
I  had  the  least  part,  you  shall  hang  the  highest. 
Plague  o'  this  Tiveria,  and  the  letter ! 
The  devil  sent  it  post  to  pepper  us, 
From  Nova  Hispania !  we  shall  hang  at  home  now. 

Ars.  I  see  ye  are  penitent,  and  1  have  compas- 
sion ; 
Ye  are  secure  both,  do  but  what  we  charge  ye  ; 
Ye  shall  have  more  gold  too,  and  he  shall  give  it. 
Yet  ne*er  endanger  ye. 


Lop.  Command  us,  master. 
Command  us  presently,  and  see  how  nimbly 

Die.  And  if  we  do  not  handsomely  endeavour — 

Ars.  Go  home,  and  till  ye  hear  more,  keep  pri- 
Till  we  appear  again,  no  words,  good  vicar  !  [  vate ; 
There's  something  added. 

Mil.  For  you  too.  [Giving  monep. 

Lop.  We  are  ready. 

Mil.  Go,  and  expect  us  hourly :  If  ye  fidter. 
Though  ye  had  twenty  lives 

Die.  We  are  fit  to  lose  *em. 

Lop,  'Tis  most  expedient  that  we  should  hang 
both. 

Die.  If  we  be  hang'd,  we  cannot  blame  oor  for- 

Mil.  Farewell,  and  be  your  own  friends,  [tune. 

Lop.  We  expect  ye.  lEzeunt 


SCENE    III.— ^  Court  of  Justice. 
Enter  Octavio,  jAom-KA,  and  Ascanjo. 

Oct.  We  cited  to  the  court  1 

Jac.  It  is  my  wonder. 

Oct.  But  not  our  fear,  Jacintha.   Wealthy  men, 
That  have  estates  to  lose,  whose  conscious  thoughts 
Are  full  of  inward  guilt,  may  shake  with  horror 
To  have  their  actions  sifted,  or  appear 
Before  the  judge  :  But  we,  that  know  ourselves 
As  innocent  as  poor,  that  have  no  fleece 
On  which  the  talons  of  the  griping  law 
Can  take  sure  hold,  may  smile  wiUi  scorn  on  all 
That  can  be  urged  against  us. 

Jac.  I  am  confident 
There  is  no  man  so  covetous,  that  desires 
To  ravish  our  wants  from  us ;  and  less  hope 
There  can  be  so  much  justice  left  on  earth. 
Though  sued  and  call'd  upon,  to  ease  us  of 
The  burden  of  our  wrongs. 

Oct.  What  thinks  Ascanio  ? 
Should  we  be  call'd  in  question,  or  accused 
Unjustly,  what  would  you  do  to  redeem  us 
From  tyrannous  oppression  ? 

Asc.  I  could  pray 
To  him  that  ever  has  an  open  ear 
To  hear  the  innocent,  and  right  their  wrongs ; 
Nay,  by  ray  troth,  I  think  I  could  out-plead 
An  advocate,  and  sweat  as  much  as  he 
Does  for  a  double  fee,  ere  you  should  suffer 
In  an  honest  cause. 

Enter  Jahtb  and  Bartolus. 

Oct.  Happy  simplicity ! 

Jac.  My  dearest  and  my  best  one  ! — Don  Jamie ! 

Oct.  And  the  advocate  that  caused  us  to   be 
summon'd. 

Asc.  My  lord  is  moved ;  I  see  it  in  fa? 3  looks  : 
And  that  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion, 
Looks  like  a  progging  knave. 

Jac.  Peace,  give  them  leave. 

Jam.  Serve  me  with  process  ? 

Bar.  My  lord,  you  are  not  lawless. 

Jam.  Nor  thou  honest ; 
One  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram  scribe. 
That  would  run  on  men's  errands  for  an  asper. 
And,  from  such  baseness,  having  raised  a  stock 
To  bribe  the  covetous  judge,  call'd  to  the  bar. 
So  poor  in  practice  too,  that  you  would  plead 
A  needy  client's  cause  for  a  starved  hen, 
Or  half  a  little  loin  of  veal,  though  fly-blown ; 
And  these  the  greatest  fees  you  could  arrive  at 
For  just  proceedings :  But,  sinceyou  turu'd  rascal — 
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Bar.  Good  wordb,  mj  lord. 

Jam.  And  grew  my  brother's  bawd 
In  all  bis  Tidons  ooorMs,  toothing  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices,  you  are  grown 
The  rich  and  eminent  knave !    In  tl^  devil's  name, 
Whatamldtedfor? 

Bar.  Yon  shall  know  anon ; 
And  then  too  Ute  repent  this  bitter  language. 
Or  I'll  miss  of  my  ends. 

Jam.  Wer't  not  in  court, 
I  would  beat  that  ht  of  thine,  raised  by  the  food 
Snatch'd  from  poor  clients'  mouths,  into  a  jelly : 
I  would,  my  man  of  Uw,  but  I  am  patient. 
And  would  obey  the  judge. 

Bar.  'Tis  your  best  course. 
'Would  every  enemy  I  have  would  beat  me ! 
]  would  wish  no  better  action. 

Oet»  'Save  your  lordship. 

Aao,  My  humble  service. 

Jam.  My  good  boy,  how  dost  thou  ? 
Why  art  thou  callM  into  the  court  ? 

Ase.  I  know  not, 
But  'tis  my  lord  the  Assistant's  pleasure 
I  should  attend  here. 

Jam.  He  will  soon  resolve  us. 

Enter  the  Asaistaiit,  Hnt mqub.  Officer,  and  Wltneswa. 
Ikejf  take  their  ptacee. 

Offi.  Make  way  there  for  the  judge. 

Jam.  How  ?  my  kind  brother  ? 
Nay  then,  'tis  rank,  there  is  some  villany  towards. 

Antut.  This  sessions,  purchased  at  your  suit, 
Don  Henrique, 
Hath  brought  us  hither  to  hear  and  determine 
Of  what  you  can  prefer. 

Heii.  I  do  beseech 
The  honourable  court  I  may  be  heard 
In  my  advocate. 

Aeeitt.  'Us  granted. 

Bar,  Hum !  hum  ! 

Jam,  That  prefi&ce, 
If  left  out  in  a  lawyer,  spoils  the  cause, 
Though  ne'er  so  good  and  honest. 

Bar.  If  1  stood  here 
To  plead  in  the  defence  of  an  ill  man, 
Most  equal  judge,  or  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
(To  both  which  I  profess  myself  a.  stranger) 
It  would  be  requisite  I  should  deck  my  language 
With  tropes  and  figures,  and  all  flourishes 
That  grace  a  rhetorician ;  'tis  confess'd 
Adulterate  metals  need  the  goldsmith's  art 
To  set  'em  off;  what  in  itself  is  perfect 
Contemns  a  borrow'd  gloss.    This  lord,  my  client, 
Whose  honest  cause,  when  'tis  related  truly, 
Will  challenge  justice,  finding  in  his  conscience 
A  tender  scruple  of  a  fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufficient 
To  be  absolved  of  it  by  his  confessor, 
If  that  in  open  court  he  publish  not 
What  was  so  long  concealed. 

Jam.  To  what  tends  this  ? 

Bar.  In  his  young  years  (it  is  no  miracle 
That  youth  and  heat  of  blood  should  mix  together) 
He  l(K>k'd  upon  this  woman,  on  whose  face 
The  ruins  yet  remain  of  excellent  form ; 
He  look'd  on  her,  and  loved  her. 

Jac.  Ye  good  angels, 
What  an  impudence  is  this  1 

Bar.  And  used  all  means 
Of  service,  courtship,  presents,  that  might  win  her 


To  be  at  his  devotion :  But  in  vain  ; 
Her  maiden  fort,  impregnable,  held  out 
Until  he  promised  marriage ;  and  before 
These  vritnesses  a  solemn  contract  pass'd, 
To  take  her  as  his  wife. 

Aaetat.  Give  them  their  oath. 

Jam.  They  are  incompetent  witnesses,  his  own 
creatures. 
And  will  swear  any  thing  for  half  a  ryaL 

Offi.  Silence! 

AseUt,  Proceed. 

Bar.  Upon  this  strong  assurance, 
He  did  enjoy  his  wishes  to  the  full ; 
Which  satisfied,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  judgment, 
Hood-wink'd  vrith  lust  before,  considering  duly 
The  inequality  of  the  match,  he  being 
Nobly  descended  and  allied,  but  she 
Without  a  name  or  fiunily,  secretly 
He  purchased  a  divorce,  to  disannul 
His  former  contract,  marrying  openly 
The  kdy  Violante. 

Jac.  As  you  sit  here 
The  deputy  of  the  great  king,  who  is 
The  substitute  of  that  impartial  judge. 
With  whom,  or  wealth,  or  titles,  prevail  nothing, 
Grant  to  a  much-wrong'd  widow,  or  a  wife. 
Your  patience,  with  liberty  to  speak 
In  her  own  cause ;  and  let  me,  face  to  face 
To  this  bad  man,  deliver  what  he  is : 
And  if  my  wrongs,  vrith  his  ingratitude  balanced. 
Move  not  compassion,  let  me  die  unpitied ! 
His  tears,  his  oaths,  his  perjuries,  I  pass  o*er ; 
To  think  of  them  is  a  disease ;  but  death. 
Should  I  repeat  them.     I  dare  not  deny, 
(For  innocence  cannot  justify  what's  false) 
But  all  the  advocate  hath  alledged  concerning 
His  falsehood  and  my  shame,  in  my  consent. 
To  be  most  true.     But  now  I  turn  to  thee. 
To  thee,  Don  Henrique !  and,  if  impious  acts 
Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a  blush, 
I'll  paint  it  on  thy  cheeks  !  Was  not  the  wrong 
Sufficient  to  defeat  me  of  mine  honour. 
To  leave  me  full  of  sorrow  as  of  want. 
The  witness  of  thy  lust  left  in  my  womb. 
To  testify  thy  fiedsehood,  and  my  shame? 
But,  now  so  many  years  I  had  concealed 
Thy  most  inhuman  wickedness,  and  won 
Tliis  gentleman  to  hide  it  from  the  world, 
To  father  what  was  thine  (for  yet.  by  Heaven 
Though  in  the  city  he  pass'd  for  my  husband. 
He  never  knew  me  as  his  wife) 

Assist.  'Tis  strange ! 
Give  him  an  oath. 

Oct.  I  gladly  swear,  and  truly. 
Jac.  After  all  this,  I  say,  when  I  had  borne 
These  wrongs  with  saint-like  patience,  saw  another 
Freely  enjoy  what  was  in  justice  mine. 
Yet  still  so  tender  of  thy  rest  and  quiet, 
I  never  would  divulge  it,  to  disturb 
Thy  peace  at  home ;  yet  thou,  most  barbarous. 
To  be  so  careless  of  me,  and  my  fame, 
(For  all  respect  of  thine,  in  the  first  step 
To  thy  base  lust,  was  lost)  in  open  court 
To  publish  my  disgrace ;  and,  on  record. 
To  write  me  up  an  easy. yielding  wanton, 
I  think,  can  find  no  precedent !  In  my  extremes, 
One  comfort  yet  is  left,  that  though  the  law 
Divorce  me  from  thy  bed,  and  made  free  way 
To  the  unjust  embraces  of  another, 
It  cannot  yet  deny  that  this  my  son 
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(Look  up,  ABcanio,  since  it  is  come  out) 
Is  thy  Ic^timate  heir. 

Jam.  Confederacy  1 
A  trick,  my  lord,  to  cheat  me !  Ere  yon  give 
Your  sentence,  grant  me  hearing. 

AstUt.  New  chimeras  ? 

Jam.  I  am,  my  lord,  since  he  is  without  issue, 
Or  hope  of  any,  his  undoubted  hdr : 
And  ^is  forged  by  the  advocate,  to  defeat  me 
Of  what  the  Uws  of  Spain  confer  upon  me, 
A  mere  imposture,  and  conspiracy 
Against  my  future  fortunes. 

Assist.  You  are  too  bold. 
Spade  to  the  cause,  Don  Henrique. 

Hen.  I  confess  [honour) 

(Though  the  acknowledgement  must  wound  my 
That  ill  the  court  hath  heard  touching  this  cause, 
Or  with  me,  or  against  me,  is  most  true ; 
The  latter  part  my  brother  urged,  excepted. 
For  what  I  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen, 
As  he  pretends,  but  from  remorse  of  conscience, 
And  to  repair  die  wrong  that  I  have  done 
To  this  poor  woman :  And  I  beseech  your  lordship 
To  think  I  have  not  so  far  lost  my  reason, 
To  bring  into  my  family,  to  succeed  me, 
The  stranger  issue  of  another's  bed. 
By  proof,  this  is  my  son ;  I  challenge  him. 
Accept  him,  and  acknowledge  him,  and  desira, 
]^  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  court. 
He  may  be  so  recorded,  and  full  power 
To  me  to  take  him  home. 

Joe,  A  second  rape 
To  the  poor  remnant  of  content  that's  left  me. 
If  this  be  granted ;  and  all  my  former  wrongs 
Were  but  beginnings  to  my  miseries. 
But  this  the  height  of  all !  Rather  than  part 
With  my  Ascanio,  I'll  deny  my  oath, 
Profess  myself  a  strumpet,  and  endure 
What  punishment  so*er  the  court  decrees 
Against  a  vrretch  that  hath  forsworn  herself, 
Or  played  the  impudent  whore ! 

Assist  This  tastes  of  passion, 
And  that  must  not  divert  the  course  of  justice. 
Don  Henrique,  take  your  son,  with  this  condition, 
You  give  him  maintenance  as  becomes  his  birth ; 
And  'twill  stand  with  your  honour  to  do  something 
For  this  wrong'd  woman :  I  vrill  compel  nothing, 
But  leave  it  to  your  will. — Break  up  the  court ! — 
It  is  in  vain  to  move  me ;  my  doom's  pass'd, 
And  cannot  be  reroked.  IBxit. 

Hen.  There's  your  reward. 

iOivet  moneif  to  Bartolw. 

JBor.  More  causes,  and  such  fees  I    Now  to  my 
wife  ; 
I  have  too  long  been  absent.    Health  to  your  lord* 
ship.  lExU. 

Ase.  You  all  look  strangely,  and,  I  fear,  believe 
This  unexpected  fbrtune  makes  me  proud ; 
Indeed  it  does  not :  I  shall  ever  pay  you 
The  duty  of  a  son,  and  honour  you 
Next  to  my  fother.    Good  my  lord,  for  yet 
I  dare  not  call  you  uncle,  be  not  sad : 
I  never  shall  forget  those  noble  favours 
You  did  me,  being  a  stranger  ^  and  if  ever 
I  live  to  be  the  master  of  a  fortune. 
You  shall  command  it. 

Jam,  Since  it  was  determined 
I  should  be  coxen'd,  I  am  glad  the  profit 
Shall  fall  on  thee     I  am  too  tough  to  melt ; 
But  something  I  will  do. 


Hen.  'Pray  you,  take  leave 
Of  your  steward,  gentle  brother,  the  good  husband 
That  takes  up  all  for  you. 

Jam.  Very  well,  mock  onl 
It  is  your  turn :  I  may  have  mine.  IBxit. 

Oct.  But  do  not 
Forget  us,  dear  Ascanio. 

Ase.  Do  not  fear  it : 
I  every  day  will  see  you ;  every  hour 
Remember  you  in  my  prayers. 

Jao.  My  griefs  too  great 
To  be  express'd  in  wotAb  I 

Hen.  Take  that,  and  leave  us. 

lOives  money  to  Jac. 
Leave  us  without  reply.— Nay,  come  back,  sirrah ; 

lExit  Jac.    Asc.  qffers  to  follow. 
And  study  to  forget  such  things  as  these. 
As  are  not  worth  the  knowledge. 

Aso.  Oh,  good  sir. 
These  are  bad  principles! 

Hen.  Such  as  you  must  learn 
Now  you  are  mine ;  for  wealth  and  poverty 
Can  hold  no  friendship  :  And  what  is  my  will 
You  must  observe  and  do,  though  good  or  ill. 

lExttmt. 


SCENE  IV A  Room  in  the  House  of  Bab- 

TOLUS. 

Bnler  Bamolob. 

Bar.  Where  is  my  vrife?  'Fore  Heaven,  I  have 
done  wonders. 
Done  mighty  things  to-day — My  Amaranta  1— 
My  heart  rejoices  at  my  wealthy  gleanings. 
A  rich  litigious  lord  I  love  to  follow, 
A  lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brawlings  : 
Oh,  *tis  a  blessed  thing  to  have  rich  clients. — 
Why,  wife,  I  say ! — How  fares  my  studious  pupil  ? 
Hard  at  it  still  ?  You  are  too  violent ; 
All  things  must  have  their  rests,  they  will  not  last 
Come  out  and  breathe.  [else ; 

Lean.  [Within.l  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me  *, 
I  am  deeply  in  a  sweet  point,  sir. 

Bar.  I'll  instruct  you :  , 

BnUr  Ahabanta. 

I  say,  take  breath ;  seek  health  first,  then  your 

study. — 
Oh,  my  sweet  soul,  I  have  brought  thee  golden 

birds  home. 
Birds  in  abundance :  I  have  done  strange  wonders  ! 
There's  more  a-hatching  too. 

Ama.  Have  you  done  good,  husband } 
Then  'tis  a  good  day  spent. 

Bar.  Good  enough,  chicken. 
I  have  spread  the  nets  o*  th'  law,  to  catch  rich 

booties. 
And  they  come  fluttering  in.  How  does  my  pupil. 
My  modest  thing  ?  Hast  thou  yet  spoken  to  him  ? 
Ama.  As  I  pass'd  by  his  chamber,  I  might  see 

But  he's  so  bookish [him ; 

Bar,  And  so  bashful  too ; 
I'  faith,  he  is  ;  before  he'll  speak,  he'll  starve  there. 
Ama,  I  pity  him  a  little. 
Bar.  So  do  I  too. 

Ama.  And  if  he  please  to  take  the  air  o'  th' 
gardens. 
Or  walk  T  th'  inward  rooms,  so  he  molest  not — 
Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee;  he  dare  not 
speak  to  thee. — 
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Bring  oat  the  cbesa-board! — Come,  let's  have  a 
game,  wife. 

Bmtet  BoLA,  with  a  Cketi-board^  and  txit. 

I'll  try  your  mastery  :  yon  say  yoa're  cunning. 
Ama,  As  learned  as  you  are,  sir,  I  shall  beat 
you. 

EnUr  LsAif DUO. 

Bwr,  Here  he  steals  out ;  put  him  not  out  of 
countenance ; 
Pr*ythee,  look  another  way,  he  will  be  gone  else. 
Walk  and  refresh  yourself;  TU  be  wiSi  yon  pre- 
sently. 
Lean.  1*11  take  the  air  a  little. 

{Theif  pUif  at  (Hui*. 
Bar,  'Twill  be  healthful. 
Ama.  Will  yon  be  there  ?  Then,  here,  I'll  spare 

Tou  that  man. 
Lean.    Would  I  were  so  near  too,  and  a  mate 
fitting.  lAiide. 

Ama,  What  think  you,  sir,  to  this  ?     Have  at 

your  knight  now. 
Bar.  *Twas  subtly  pUy'd.    Your  queen  lies  at 
my  sendee^ 
P»''ythee,  look  off,  he  is  ready  to  pop  in  again ; 
Look  off,  I  say ;  dost  thou  not  see  how  he  blushes  ? 
Ama,  I  do  not  blast  him. 
Lean.  But  yon  do,  and  bum  too  I 
What  killing  looks  she  steals!  lAHde. 

Bar.  I  have  you  now  close ; 
Now  for  a  mate. 
Lean.  You  are  a  blessed  man,  that  may  so  have 
her. 
Oh,  that  I  mig^t  play  with  her !  lAtUU. 

[Knock  within. 
Bar.  Who's  there?  I  come. — ^You cannot 'scape 
me  now,  wifie. — 
I  oome,  I  come.  IKnoeh. 

Lean,  Most  blessed  hand,  that  calls  him !  idtide. 
Bar.  Play  quickly,  wife. 
Ama,  'Pray  ye,  give  leave  to  think,  sir. 

BnterEoLA. 
Egla.  An  honest  neighbour  that  dwells  hard  by, 
sir. 
Would  fain  speak  with  your  worship  about  busi- 
ness. 
Lean.  The  devil  blow  him  off  t  iAHde. 

Bar.  Play. 
Ama,  I  will  study : 
For  if  you  beat  me  dius,  you  will  still  laugh  at  me. 

IKnock. 
Bar.  He  knocks  again  ;  I  cannot  stay.— Lean- 
'Pray  thee  come  near.  [dro, 

Lean.  I  am  well,  sir,  here. 
Bar.  Come  hither: 
Be  not  afraid,  but  come. 
Ama.  Here's  none  will  bite,  sir. 
Lean.  God  forbid,  lady  I 
Ama.  'Pray,  oome  nearer. 
Lean.  Yes,  forsooth. 

Bar.  Pr'ythee  observe  these  men,  just  as  they 
And  see  this  lady  do  not  alter  'em ;      [stand  here, 
And  be  not  partial,  pupil. 
Lean.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Bar,  Let  her  not  move  a  pawn ;  I'll  eome  back 
presently. — 
Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  conqueror. — 
Have  an  eye,  pupil !  lExit . 

Ama.  Can  you  play  at  chess,  sir  ? 
Lean.  A  little,  lady. 
Ama.  But  you  cannot  tell  me 


How  to  avoid  this  mate,  and  win  the  game  too  ? — 
He  has  noble  eyes ! — [Aside,]  You  dare  not  friend 
me  so  far  ? 

Lean.  I  dare  do  anything  that's  in  man's  power. 
To  be  a  friend  to  such  a  noble  beauty.  [lady, 

Ama.  This  is  no  lawyer's  language !  I  pray  yon 
tell  me 
Whither  may  I  remove  (you  see  I  am  set  round) 
To  avoid  my  husband .' 

Lean.  I  shall  tell  you  happily ; 
But  happily  you  will  not  be  instructed. 

Ama,  Yes,  and  I'll  thank  you  too  ;  shall  I  move 
this  man  ? 

Lean.  Those   are  unseemly :    Move  one  can 
Can  honour  you,  can  love  you.  [serve  you, 

Ama,  'Pray  you  tell  quickly; 
He  will  return,  and  then 

Lean.  I'll  tell  you  instantly : 
Move  me,  and  TU  move  any  way  to  serve  you ; 
Move  your  heart  this  way,  lady. 

Ama.  How? 

Lean.  *Pray  you  hear  me. 
Behold  the  sport  of  love,  when  he's  imperious ; 
Behold  the  slave  of  love  1 

Ama.  Move  my  queen  this  way  } — 
(Sure  he*s  some  worthy  man.)  [Atide.}  Then  if  he 
Or  here  to  open  him [hedge  me, 

Lean.  Do  but  behold  me : 
If  there  be  pity  in  you,  do  but  view  me ! 
But  view  the  misery  I  have  undertaken 
For  you,  the  poverty— 

Ama.  He  will  come  presently. 
Now  play  your  best,  sir :  Though  I  lose  this  rook 
Yet  1  get  liberty.  [here. 

Lean.  I'll  seise  your  fair  hand, 
And  warm  it  with  a  hundred,  hundred  kisses  1 
The  god  of  love  warm  your  desires  but  equal  I 
That  shall  play  my  game  now. 

Ama.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Why  do  you  stop  me  ? 

Lean.  That  you  may  intend  me. 
The  time  has  blest  us  both  :  Love  bids  us  use  it. 
I  am  a  gentleman  nobly  descended. 
Young  to  invite  your  love,  rich  to  maintain  it 
I  bring  a  whole  heart  to  you  ;  thus  I  give  it, 
And  to  those  burning  altars  Uius  I  offer, 
And  thus,  divine   lips,   where  perpetual   spring 
grows.  iKits€sh€r. 

Ama.  Take  that ;  you  are  too  saucy  ! 
[fiXHIcet  him  with  tht  chtMi-board,  and  thro¥U  dawn  the 

Lean.  How,  proud  lady  ? 
Strike  my  deserts  ? 
Ama,  I  was  to  blame. 

Enter  Bartoluii. 

Bar.  What,  wife,  there ! 
Heaven  keep  my  house  from  thieves  1 

Lean.  I  am  wretched  1 
Open'd,  discover'd,  lost  to  all  my  wishes ! 
I  shall  be  hooted  at. 

Bar.  What  noise  was  this,  wife  ? 
Why  dost  thou  smile  ? 

Lean.  This  proud  thing  will  betray  me.    [Asitle. 

Bar.  Why  these  lie  here  ?  What  anger,  dear  ? 

Ama.  Why,  none,  sir. 
Only  a  chance  ;  your  pupil  said  he  play'd  well, 
And  so,  indeed,  he  does ;  he  undertook  for  you, 
Because  I  would  not  sit  so  long  time  idle  : 
I  made  my  liberty,  avoided  your  mate, 
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And  he  again  as  cunningly  endanger*d  me ; 
Indeed,  he  put  me  strangely  to't.     When  pre- 
sently, 
Hearing  you  come,  and  having  broke  his  ambush 

too, 
Having  the  second  time  brought  off  my  queen  fair, 
I  rose  o'  th'  sudden  smilingly  to  show  you ; 
My  apron  caught  the  chess-board  and  Uie  men. 
And  there  the  noise  was. 

Ba/r,  Thou  art  grown  a  master ; 
For  all  thia  I  shall  beat  you. 

Lean.  [Aside.^  Or  I  [you,]  lawyer; 
For  now  I  love  her  more !  'Twas  a  neat  answer, 
And  by  it  hangs  a  mighty  hope  ;  I  thank  her ; 
She  gave  my  pate  a  sound  knock,  that  it  rings  yet. 
But  you  shidl  have  a  sounder  if  I  live,  lawyer ! 
My  heart  aches  yet ;  I  would  not  be  in  that  fear — 

Bar,  1  am  glad  you  are  a  gamester,  sir ;  some- 
times, 
For  recreation,  we  too  shall  fight  hard  at  it. 


Ama,  He  will  prove  too  hard  for  me. 
Lean.  I  hope  he  shall  do  ; 
But  your  chess-board  is  too  hard  for  my  head ; 
line  that,  good  lady.  \^A9ide. 

Bar.  I  have  been  atoning  two  most  wrangling 
neighbours ; 
They  had  no  money,  therefore  I  made  even. 
Come,  let's  go  in  and  eat;  truly,  I'm  hungry. 
Lean,  I  nave  eaten  already ;   I   must  entreat 

your  pardon. 
Bar,  Do  as  you  please,  we  shall  expect  you  at 
supper. — 
He  has  got  a  little  heart  now;  it  seems  hand- 
somely. 
Ama,  You'll  get  no  little  head,  if  I  don't  look 
to  you.  lAiide, 

Lean.  If  ever  I  do  catch  thee  again,  thou  vanity — 
Ama.  I  was  to  blame  to  be  so  rash ;  I'm  sorry. 

[Exennt 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Houee  of  Don 

HitNRiaui. 

Enter  Don  HaNaiQUBt  Yiolantb,  and  Ascanjo. 

Hen.  Hear  but  my  reasons  1 

Vio,  Oh,  my  patience !  hear  'em  ? 
Can  cunning  fiedsehood  colour  an  excuse 
With  any  seeming  shape  of  borrow'd  truth, 
T'  extenuate  this  woeful  wrong,  not  error  ? 

Hen.  You  gave    consent,   that  to  defeat  my 
I  should  take  any  course.  [brother, 

Vio.  But  not  to  make 
The  cure  more  loathsome  than  the  foul  disease. 
Was't  not  enough  you  took  me  to  your  bed, 
Tired  with  loose  dalliance,  and  with  empty  veins, 
All  Uiose  abilities  spent  before  and  wasted. 
That  could  confer  the  name  of  mother  on  me, 
But  that  (to  perfect  my  account  of  sorrow 
For  my  long  barrenness)  you  must  heighten  it 
By  showing  to  my  face  that  you  were  fruitful, 
Hugged  in  the  base  embraces  of  another  ? 
If  solitude,  that  dwelt  beneath  my  roof, 
And  want  of  children,  was  a  torment  to  me, 
What  end  of  my  vexation,  to  behold 
A  basterd  to  upbraid  me  with  my  wants. 
And  hear  the  name  of  father  paid  to  you. 
Yet  know  myself  no  mother  ? 

Hen.  What  can  I  say  ? 
Shall  I  confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your  pardon  ? 
Will  that  content  you  ? 

Vio.  If  it  could  make  void 
What  is  confirm'd  in  court    No,  no,  Don  Hen- 
You  shall  know  that  I  find  myself  abused;  [rique. 
And  add  to  that,  I  have  a  woman's  anger ; 
And  while  I  look  upon  this  basilisk, 
Whose  envious  eyes  have  blasted  all  my  comforts. 
Rest  confident,  1*11  study  my  dark  ends, 
And  not  your  pleasures. 

Aec.  Noble  lady,  hear  me ; 
Not  as  my  father's  son,  but  as  your  servant, 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  me  ;  for  such  in  my  duty 
I  ever  will  appear  :  And  far  be  it  firom 
My  poor  ambition  ever  to  look  on  you^i 
But  with  that  reverence  which  a  slave  stands  bound 


To  pay  a  worthy  mistress.     I  have  heard 

That  dames  of  highest  place,  nay  queens  themselves, 

Disdain  not  to  be  serv'd  by  such  as  are 

Of  meanest  birth ;  and  I  shall  be  most  happy. 

To  be  employ'd  when  you  please  to  command  me. 

Even  in  the  coarsest  office.    As  your  page 

I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  your  wine. 

Carry  your  pantofles,  and  be  sometimes  bless*d 

In  ail  humility  to  touch  your  feet : 

Or  if  that  you  esteem  that  too  much  grace, 

I  can  run  by  your  coach,  observe  your  looks. 

And  hope  to  gain  a  fortune  by  my  service, 

With  your  good  favour ;  which  now,  as  a  son, 

I  dare  not  challenge. 

Vio.  As  a  son  } 

Ase.  Forgive  me ! 
I  will  forget  the  name ;  let  it  be  death 
For  me  to  call  you  mother. 

Vio.  Still  upbraided? 

Hen.  No  way  left  to  appease  you  ? 

Vio.  None.     Now  hear  me ; 
Hear  what  I  vow  before  the  face  of  Heaven, 
And,  if  I  break  it,  all  plagues  in  this  life, 
And  those  that  after  dea&  are  fear'd,  fall  on  me  ! 
While  that  this  bastard  stays  under  my  roof. 
Look  for  no  peace  at  home,  for  I  renounce 
All  offices  of  a  wife. 

Hen,  What  am  I  fallen  to  I 

Vio,    I  will  not  eat  nor  sleep  with  you :  and 
those  houn 
Which  I  should  spend  in  prayers  for  your  health 
Shall  be  employed  in  curses ! 

Hen,  Terrible! 

Vio,  All  the  day  long,  I'll  be  as  tedious  to  you 
As  ling' ring  fevers,  and  I'll  watch  the  nights. 
To  ring  aloud  your  shame,  and  break  your  sleeps ; 
Or,  if  you  do  but  slumber,  I'll  appear 
r  th'  shape  of  all  my  wrongs,  and  like  a  fury 
Fright  you  to  madness  :  And,  if  all  this  fail 
To  work  out  my  revenge,  I've  friends  and  kinsmen, 
That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That's  offer'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  1  suffer. 

Hen.  How  am  I  divided 
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Between  the  duties  I  owe  as  a  husband. 
And  piety  of  a  parent  I 

Aae.  I  am  taught,  sir, 
By  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  obedience 
Which  bids  me  to  prefer  your  peace  of  mind 
Before  those  pleasures  that  are  dearest  to  me : 
Be  wholly  hers,  my  lord  ;  I  quit  all  parts 
That  I  may  challenge.    May  you  grow  old  toge- 
ther, 
And  no  distaste  e*er  find  you ;  and  before 
The  characters  of  age  are  printed  on  you. 
May  you  see  many  images  of  yourselves, 
Though  I,  like  some  false  glass,  that's  never  look'd 

in, 
Am  cast  aside  and  broken !     From  this  hour, 
Unless  invited,  which  I  dare  not  hope  for, 
I  never  will  set  my  forbidden  feet 
Over  your  threshold ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Though  cast  off  to  the  world,  to  mention  you 
In  my  devotions,  it  is  all  I  sue  for ; 
And  so  I  take  my  last  leave ! 

Hen.  Though  I  am 
Devoted  to  a  wife,  nay  almost  sold 
A  slave  to  serve  her  pleasures,  yet  I  cannot 
So  part  with  all  humanity,  but  I  must 
Shew  something  of  a  father ;  thou  shalt  not  fga 
Unfumfsh'd  and  unfiriended  too :  Take  that 
To  guard  thee  from  necessities.   May  thy  goodness 
Meet  many  favours,  and  thine  innocence 
Deserve  to  be  Uie  heir  of  greater  fortunes 
Than  thou  wert  bom  to  !— Scorn  me  not,  Violante; 
This  banishment  is  a  kind  of  civil  death ; 
And  now,  as  it  were  at  his  funeral, 
To  shed  a  tear  or  two  is  not  unmanly  ; 
And  so,  farewell  for  ever !  One  word  more ; 
Though  I  must  never  see  thee,  my  Ascanio, 
When  this  is  spent,  for  so  the  judge  decreed, 
Send  to  me  for  supply. — Are  you  pleased  now  ? 

[Exit  Abcakio. 

Vio.  Yes ;  I  have  cause,  to  see  you  howl  and 
blubber 
At  th'  parting  of  my  torment,  and  your  shame. 
'Tis  well  1  proceed ;  supply  his  wants  ;  do,  do ! 
Let  the  great  dower  I  brought,  serve  to  maintain 
Your  bastard's  riots ;  send  my  clothes  and  jewels 
To  your  old  acquaintance,  your  dear  dame,  his 

mother : 
Now  yon  begin  to  melt,  I  know  *twill  follow. 

Hen,  Is  all  I  do  misconstrued  ? 

Vio.  I  wiU  take 
A  course  to  right  myself,  a  speeding  one ; 
By  the  blessed  saints,  I  will !  If  I  prove  cruel, 
The  shame  to  see  thy  foolish  pity  taught  me 
To  lose  my  natural  softness.     Keep  off  from  me  ! 
Thy  flatteries  are  infectious,  and  rll  flee  thee 
As  I  would  do  a  leper. 

Hen,  Let  not  fury 
Transport  you  so ;  you  know  I  am  your  creature  ; 
All  love,  but  to  yourself,  with  him,  hath  left  me. 
V\\  join  with  you  in  any  thing. 

Vio.  In  vain ; 
ril  take  mine,  own  ways,  and  will  have  no  partners. 

Ifen.  1  wiU  not  cross  you. 

Vio.  Do  not !  they  shall  find. 
That,  to  a  woman  of  her  hopes  beguiled, 
A  viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspick,  's  mild.       ISxeunL 


SCENE  U.^Ths  Street. 

Enter  Lopks,  Milaitbs,  and  Ansaifio. 

Lop.  Sits  the  game  there  ?  I  have  you.  By  mine 
order, 
1  love  Leandro  for't. 

Aft/.  But  you  must  shew  it' 
In  lending  him  your  help,  to  gain  him  means 
And  opportunity. 

Lop.  He  shall  want  nothing. 
I  know  my  advocate  to  a  hair,  and  what 
Will  fetch  him  from  his  prayers,  if  he  use  any. 
I  am  honey'd  with  the  project !    I  would  have  him 
For  a  most  precious  beast.  [horn'd 

Are.  But  you  lose  time. 

Lop.  I  am  gone.    Instruct  you  Diego  ;  you  will 
find  him 
A  sharp  and  subtile  knave ;  give  him  but  hints, 
And  he  will  amplify.    See  all  things  ready, 
m  fetch  him  with  a  vengeance  !  [£jrft 

Are.  If  he  fail  now. 
We'll  give  him  over  too. 

Mil.  Tush,  he's  flesh*d. 
And  knows  what  vein  to  strike  for  his  own  credit. 

Are.  All  things  are  ready. 

Mil.  Then  we  shall  have  a  merry  scene,  ne'er 
fear  it  [fammt 


SCENE  III.— iln  Apartment  in  the  House  qf 

Bartolus. 

Enter  Ajmarakta,  teith  a  note,  and  Eola. 

Afna.  Is  thy  master  gone  out  ? 

Egla.  Even  now ;  the  curate  fetch'd  him, 
About  a  serious  business,  as  it  seem'd, 
For  he  snatch'd  up  his  cloak,  and  brush'd  his  hat 

straight. 
Set  his  band  handsomely,  and  out  he  gallop'd. 

Ama.  'Tis  well,  'tis  very  well ;  he  went  out,  Egla, 
As  luckily  as  one  would  say,  '*  go,  husband ! " 
He  was  call'd  by  Providence.     Fling  this  short 
Into  Leandro*s  cell,  and  waken  him ;  [paper 

He  is  monstrous  vex*d,  and  musty,  at  my  chess- 

But  this  shall  supple  him,  when  he  has  read  it. 
Take  your  own  recreation  for  two  hours. 
And  hinder  nothing. 

£gla.  If  Ido,  J'llhangfor't.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  lY. — A  Room  in  the  Houee<if  Oct jlvio* 
Enter  Octavio  and  Jacimtra. 

Oct.  If  that  you  loved  Ascanio  for  himself. 
And  not  your  private  ends,  you  rather  should 
Bless  the  fair  opportunity,  that  restores  him 
To  his  birth-right,  and  the  honours  he  was  bom  to 
Than  grieve  at  his  good  fortune. 

Jae.  Grieve,  Octavio  ? 
I  would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him, 
Though  every  blessing  that  should  fall  on  him 
Might  prove  a  curse  to  me  !  My  sorrow  springs 
Out  of  my  fear  and  doubt  he  is  not  safe. 
1  am  acquainted  with  Don  Henrique's  nature, 
And  I  have  heard  too  much  the  fiery  temper 
Of  Madam  Violante :  Can  yon  think 
That  ahct  that  almost  is  at  war  with  Heaven 
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For  being  barren,  will  with  equal  eyes 
Behold  a  son  of  mine  P 

Oct,  His  father's  care, 
That,  for  the  want  of  issue,  took  him  home, 
Though  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  fame, 
Will  look  unto  his  safety. 

Jae,  Stepmothers 
Have  many  eyes,  to  find  a  way  to  misehief. 
Though  blind  to  goodness. 

Enter  Jamib  and  AacAWio. 

Oct,  Here  comes  Don  Jamie, 
And  with  him  our  Ascanio. 

Jam,  Good  youth,  leave  me ; 
I  know  thou  art  forbid  my  company. 
And,  only  to  be  seen  with  me,  will  call  on 
Thy  father's  anger. 

Asc.  Sir,  if  that  to  senre  you 
Could  lose  me  any  thing,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 
I  still  would  follow  you.    Alas,  I  was  bom 
To  do  you  hurt,  but  not  to  help  myself ! 
I  was,  for  some  particular  end,  took  home. 
But  am  cast  off  again. 

Jam,  Is't  possible  ? 

Ase.  'the  Udy,  whom  my  father  calls  his  wife, 
Abhors  my  sight,  is  sick  of  me,  and  forced  him 
To  turn  me  out  of  doors. 

Jae.  By  my  best  hopes, 
I  thank  her  cruelty ;  for  it  comet  near 
A  saving  charity ! 

Aso,  I  am  only  happy 
That  yet  I  can  relieve  you ;  'pray  you,  share ! 
My  father*s  wondrous  kind,  and  promises 
That  I  should  be  supplied :  But  sure  the  lady 
Is  a  malicious  woman,  and  I  fear 
Means  me  no  good. 

Enter  fienrant 

Jam,  I  am  tum'd  a  stone  with  wonder, 
And  know  not  what  to  think. 

Serv,  [To  Jamii.]  From  my  lady, 
Your  private  ear,  and  this— 

Jam,  New  miracles  P 

Serv,  She  says,  if  you  dare  make  yourself  a  for- 
tune. 
She  will  propose  the  means.     My  lord  Don  Hen- 
rique 
Is  now  from  home,  and  she  alone  expects  you : 
If  you  dare  trust  her,  so ;  if  not,  despair  of 
A  second  offer.  ISxU. 

Jam.  Though  there  were  an  ambush 
Laid  for  my  life,  I'll  on,  and  sound  this  secret. — 
Retire  thee,  my  Ascanio,  with  thy  mother ; 
But  stir  not  forth ;  some  great  design's  on  foot 
Fall  what  can  fall,  if,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
I  aee  you  not,  give  me  for  dead. 

Asc.  We  will  expect  you, 
And  those  bless'd  angels  that  love  goodness  guard 
you !  lExeunt. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  V.^^  Room  in  the  Curate's  Hotue, 
with  a  Curtain  in  the  background,  A  Table 
set  out  with  a  Standish,  Pens,  and  Paper. 

Enter  Lopks  and  Bartolus. 

Bar,  Is't  possible  he  should  be  rich  ? 

Lop,  Most  possible ; 
He  hath  been  long,  though  he'd  but  little  gettings, 
Drawing  together,  sir. 

Bar.  Accounted  a  poor  sexton ; 
Honest,  poor  Diego. 


Lop,  I  assure  you,  a  dose  fellow ; 
Both  dose  and  scraping,  and  that  fills  the  bags,  sir. 

Bar,  A  notable  good  fellow  too. 

Lop,  Sometimes,  sir ; 
When  he  hoped  to  drink  a  man  into  a  surfeit, 
That  he  might  gain  by  his  grave. 

Bar,  So  many  thousands  ? 

Lop,  Heaven  knows  what. 

Bar.  'Tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange.    But,  we 
And  honest  labour [see,  by  endeavour, 

Lop.  Milo,  by  continuance, 
Grew,  from  a  sUly  calf  (with  your  worship's  reve- 
rence) 
To  carry  a  bulL    From  a  penny  to  a  pound,  sir,   * 
And  from  a  pound  to  many :  'Tis  the  progress. 

Bar,  You  say  true :  but  he  loved  to  feed  well 
And  that,  methinks [also, 

Lop.  From  another  man's  trencher,  sir. 
And  there  he  found  it  season'd  with  small  charge ; 
There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,  and  would  devour 

you 
More  than  the  graves  )le  made :  A.t  home  he  lived 
Like  a  camdeon,  suck'd  the  air  of  misery, 
And  grew  fat  by  the  brewis  of  an  egg-shell ; 
Would  smell  a  cook's  shop,  and  g^  home  and  sur 
And  be  a  month  in  fhsting  out  that  fever.       [fdt. 

Bar.  These  are  good  symptoms.     Does  he  lie 

Lop,  Oh,  very  sick.  [so  sick,  say  you  ? 

Bar,  And  chosen  me  executor? 

Lop,  Only  your  worship. 

Bar,  No  hope  of  his  amendment  ? 

Lop.  None,  that  we  find. 

Bar,  He  hath  no  kinsmen  ndther  ? 

Lop,  'Truth,  very  few. 

Bar.  His  mind  will  be  the  quieter. 
What  doctors  has  he  ? 

Lop.  There's  none,  sir,  he  bdieves  in. 

Bar,  They  are  but  needless  things,  in  such  ex- 
Who  draws  the  good  man's  will  ?  [tivmities. 

Lop,  Marry  that  do  I,  sir ; 
And  to  my  grief. 

Bar,  Grief  will  do  little  now,  sir ; 
Draw  it  to  your  comfort,  friend,  and  as  I  counsd 

you. 
An  honest  man :  but  iudi  men  live  not  always. 
Who  are  about  him  ? 

Lop,  Many,  now  he  is  pasdng, 
That  would  pretend  to  lus  love,  yes,  and  some 

gentiemen 
That  would  fain  counsel  him,  and  be  of  his  kindred ; 
Rich  men  can  want  no  heirs,  sir. 

Bar,  They  do  ill, 
Indeed  they  do,  to  trouble  him  i  very  ill,  sir. 
But  we  shdl  tdte  a  care. 

ine  Curtain  it  drawn.  Itoaoo  ie  discovered  in  a  bed, 
and  brought  forward.  Uilamu,  ARanno,  and 
Faridiiooen  about  him. 

Lop,  Will  you  come  near,  sir  ? 
'Pray  you  bring  him  out.    Now  you  may  see  in 
Give  1dm  fresh  air.  [what  stat^^ 

Bar,  I  am  sorry,  ndghbour  Di^go, 
To  find  yon  in  so  weak  a  state. 

Die,  You're  welcome ; 
But  I  am  fleeting,  sir. 

Bar,  Methinks  he  looks  well ; 
His  colour  fresh,  and  strong ;  his  eyes  are  cheerfiil. 

Lop,  A  glimmering  before  death;  'tis  nothing 
else,  sir. 
Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet  ?  do  you 
note  that  ? 
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Die.  My  learned  but,  'pray  you  rit     I  am  bold 
To  take  a  care  of  what  I  leave,      [to  send  for  you, 

Lop.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

Ars.  Play  the  knave  finely !  lAtide  to  Dotoo. 

Die.  So  I  will,  I  warrant  you, 
And  carefully. 

Bar.  'Pray  ye  do  not  trouble  him ; 
You  see  he's  weak,  and  has  a  wand'ring  fency. 

Die.  My  honest  neighbours,  weep  not ;  I  must 
I  cannot  always  bear  ye  company.  [leave  ye, 

We  must  drop  still ;  there  is  no  remedy 

'Pray  ye,  master  curate,  will  you  write  my  testa- 
ment. 
And  write  it  largely,  it  may  be  remember'd  ? 
And  be  witness  to  my  legacies,  good  gentlemen. 
Your  worship  I  do  make  my  full  executor ; 

[To  BABTOLOSb 

You  are  a  man  of  wit  and  understanding. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  wine  to  raise  my  spirits. 

For  I  speak  low.  I  would,  before  these  neighbours, 

Have  you  to  swear,  sir,  that  you'll  see  it  executed. 

And  what  I  give  let  equally  be  render 'd. 

For  my  soul's  health. 

Bar.  I  vow  it  truly,  neighbours ; 
Let  not  that  trouble  you ;  before  all  these, 
Once  more  I  give  my  oath. 

Die.  Then  set  me  higher, 
And  pray  ye  come  near  me  all. 

Lop.  We're  ready  for  you. 

mU.  Now  spur  the  ass,  and  get  our  friend  time! 

lApart. 

Die.  First  then, 
After  I  have  given  my  body  to  the  worms 
(For  they  must  be  served  first,  they're  seldom 
cozen'd) 

Lop.  Remember  your  parish,  neighbour. 

Die.  You  speak  truly ; 
I  do  remember  it,  a  lewd  vile  parish, 
And  pray  it  may  be  mended :  To  the  poor  of  it, 
Whidi  is  to  all  the  parish,  I  jive  nothing ; 
For  nothing  unto  nothing  is  most  natural ; 
Yet  leave  as  much  space  as  will  build  an  hospital, 
Their  children  may  pray  for  me. 

Bar.  What  do  you  give  to  it  ? 

Die.  Set  down  two  thousand  ducats. 

Bar,  'Tis  a  good  gift. 
And  will  be  long  remember'd. 

Die.  To  your  worship. 
Because  you  must  take  pains  to  see  all  finish'd, 
I  give  two  thousand  more — it  may  be  three,  sir— 
A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taking. 

Bar.  These  are  large  sums. 

Lop.  Nothing  to  Imn  that  has  'em. 

Die.  To  my  old  master  vicar  I  give  five  hundred; 
Five  hundred  and  five  himdred  are  too  few,  sir, 
Bat  there  be  more  to  serve. 

Bar.  This  fellow  coins,  sure. 

Die.  Give  me  some  more  drink. — Pray  ye  buy 
books,  buy  books. 
You  have  a  learned  head,  stuff  it  with  libraries. 
And  understand  'em  when  ye  have  done,  'tis  justice. 
Run  not  the  parish  mad  with  controversies. 
Nor  preach  up  abstinence  to  longing  women, 
'Twill  purge  the  bottoms  of  their  consciences. 
I*d  give  the  church  new  organs,  but  I  prophesy 
The  churchwardens  would  quickly  pipe  'em  out  o' 

th*  pariah. 
Two  hundred  ducats  more  to  mend  the  chancd. 
And  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many ; 
They  write  sunt  with  a  o,  which  ia  abominable : 
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'Pray  you  set  that  down.     To  poor  maidens'  mar- 
riages  

Lop.  Ay,  that's  well  thought  of;  what's  your 
A  meritorious  thing.  [will  in  that  point  ? 

Bar.  No  end  of  this  will  ? 

Die.   1  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of 
lockram. 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linens, 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burdens. 
To  all  bell-ringen,  I  bequeath  new  ropes, 
And  let  them  use  'em  at  their  own  discretions. 

An.  You  may  remember  us. 

Die.  I  do,  good  gentlemen ; 
And  I  bequeaUi  ye  both  good  careful  surgeons, 
A  legacy  ye  have  need  of  more  than  money ; 
I  know  ye  want  good  diets,  and  good  lotions, 
And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  take-heed. 

Lop.  He  raves  now ; 
But  'twill  be  quickly  off. 

Die.  I  do  bequeath  ye 
Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  packthreads, 
Roast  pork,  and  puddings,  gugerbread,  and  jews- 

trumps, 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper ;  take  'em, 
Take  'em  even  where  you  please,  and  be  cozen'd 

with  'em : 
I  should  bequeath  ye  executions  also, 
But  those  1 11  leave  to  the  law. 

Lop.  Now  he  grows  temperate. 

Bar,  You'll  give  no  more  ? 

Die.  I  am  loth  to  give  more  from  yon, 
Because  I  know  you'll  have  a  care  to  execute. 
Only,  to  pious  uses,  sir,  a  little. 

Bar.  If  he  be  worth  all  these,  I'm  made  for  ever. 

Die.    I  give  to  fatal  dames,  that  spin  men's 
threads  out. 
And  poor  distress'd  damsels,  that  are  militant 
As  membera  of  our  own  afflictions, 
A  hundred  crowns  to  buy  warm  tubs  to  work  in. 
I  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a  cburch-yard, 
A  spacious  church-yard,  to  lie  thieves  and  knaves  in : 
Rich  men  and  honest  men  take  all  the  room  up. 

Lop.  Are  you  not  weary  ? 

Die.  Never  of  well-doing. 

Bar.  These  are  mad  legacies. 

Die.  They  were  got  as  madly ; 
My  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  my  moveables. 
My  plate,  and  jewels,  and  five  hundred  acres ; 
I  have  no  heira. 

Bar.  This  cannot  be ;  'tis  monstrous. 

Die.  Three  ships  at  sea  too. 

Betr.  You  have  made  me  full  executor .' 

Die.  Full,  fiill,  and  total ;  'would  I  had  more  to 
But  these  may  serve  an  honest  mind,     [give  you ; 

Bar.  Yon  say  true» 
A  very  honest  mind,  and  make  it  rich  too ; 
Rich,  wondrous  rich!    But,  where  shall  I  raise 

these  monies  ? 
About  your  house,  I  see  no  such  great  promises. 
Where  shall  I  find  these  sums  ? 

Die.  Even  where  you  please,  sir ; 
You're  wise  and  provident,  and  know  business. 
Even  raise  *em  where  you  shall  think  good ;  I'm 
reasonable. 

Bar.  Think  good  ?  will  that  raise  thousands  ? 
What  do  you  make  me  ? 

Die.  You  have  sworn  to  see  it  done ;  that's  all 
my  comfort. 

Bar.  Where  I  please  ?    This  is  pack'd  sure  to 
disgrace  me  I 
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Die,  You're  just,  and  honest,  and  I  know  you'll 
do  it; 
Even  where  you  please,  for  you  know  where  the 
wealth  is. 
Bar,  I  am  abused,  betmy'd  I    I  am  laugh'd  at, 
Baffled,  and  bored,  it  seems !  [scom*d, 

Arg.  No,  no ;  you  are  fool'd. 
Lop.  Most  finely  fool'd,  and  handsomely,  and 
neatly; 
Sush  cunning  masters  must  be  fool'd  sometimes, 

sir, 
And  have  their  worships'  noses  wiped ;  'tis  health. 

ful. 
We  are  but  quit  *  You  fool  us  of  our  monies. 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  wipe  us. 
Die.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  some  more  drink  for  my 
heart,  gentlemen. 
This  merry  lawyer — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  this  scholar — 

I  think  this  fit  will  cure  me !  This  executor 

I  shall  laugh  out  my  lungs  ! 

Bar.  This  is  derision  above  sufTeranoe ;  villainy 
Plotted  and  set  against  me ! 
Die.  *Faith,  'tis  knavery  ; 
In  troth,  I  must  confess  thou  art  tooYd  indeed, 
lawyer. 

Mil.  Did  you  think,  had  this  man  been  rich 

Bar.  *Tis  well,  sir. 

Mil.  He  would  have  chosen  such  a  wolf,  a 
canker, 
A  maggot-pate,  to  be  his  whole  executor  ? 

Lop.  A  lawyer,  that  entangles  all  mens'  honesties. 
And  lives  like  a  spider  in  a  cobweb  lurking, 
And  catching  at  all  flies  that  pass  his  pit-fiiUs, 
Puts  powder  to  all  states,  to  make  'em  caper. 

Would  he  trust  you  ?  Do  you  deserve 

Die.  I  find,  gentlemen, 
This  cataplasm  of  a  weIl>cozen'd  lawyer 
Laid  to  my  stomach,  lenifies  my  fever : 
Methinks  I  could  eat  now,  and  walk  a  little. 

Bar.  I  am  ashamed  to  feel  how  flat  I'm  cheated ; 
How  grossly,  and  maliciously,  made  a  may-^me  ! 
A  damned  trick  I     My  wife,  my  wife!      Some 

rascal 

My  credit,  and  my  wife !    Some  lustful  villain. 

Some  bawd,  some  rogue 

Ars.  Some  crafty,  fool,  has  found  you : 
This  'tis,  sir,  to  teach  you  to  be  too  busy. 
To  covet  all  the  gains,  and  all  the  rumours. 
To  have  a  stirring  oar  in  in  all  men's  actions. 
Lop.  We  did  this  but  to  vex  your  fine  offidous- 

ness. 
Bar.  God  yield  yon,  and  God  thank  you  I    I 
am  foord,  gentlemen ! 
The  lawyer  is  an  ass,  I  do  confess  it, 
A  weak,  dull,  shallow  ass !     Good  even  to  your 

worships ! 
Vicar,  remember,  vicar  I    Rascal,  remember, 
Thou  notable  rich  rascal  I 

Die.  I  do  remember,  sir. 
'Pray  you  stay  a  little  ;  I  have  even  two  legacies, 
To  make  your  mouth  up,  sir. 

Bar.  Remember,  varlets, 
Quake,  and  remember,  rogues,  I  have  brine  for 
your  buttocks  I  [£xt/. 

Lop.  Oh,  how  he  frets,  and  fumes  now,  like  a 

dunghill ! 
Die.  His  gall  contains  fine  stuff*  now  to  make 
poisons, 
Rare  damned  stuff! 
Art.  Let's  after  him,  and  still  vex  him, 


And  take  my  friend  off*.     By  this  time  he  has 

pro8per*d ; 
He  cannot  lose  this  dear  time,  'tis  impossible. 

Mil.  Well,  Diego,  thou  hast  done. 

lA>p.  Hast  done  it  daintily. 

Mil.  And  shalt  be  as  well  paid,  boy. 

Are.  Go  ;  let's  crucify  him.  lExeunt 


SCENE  Yl.—The  Street. 
Enter  Amakanta  and  Lbandro. 

Lean,  I've  told  you  all  my  story,  and  how 
desperately 

Ama.  I  do  believe.     Let's  walk  on;  time  is 
precious, 
Not  to  be  spent  in  words ;  here  no  more  wooing. 
The  open  air's  an  enemy  to  lovers. 
Do  as  I  tell  you. 

Lean,  I'll  do  any  thing  : 
I  am  so  over-joy 'd,  I'll  fly  to  serve  you. 

Ama.  Take  your  joy  moderately,  as  'tis  minis- 
tcr'd, 
And  as  the  cause  invites  :  That  man's  a  fool. 
That,  at  the  sight  o*  th'  bond,  dances  and  leaps ; 
Then  is  the  true  joy,  when  the  money  comes. 

Lean,  You  cannot  now  deny  me. 

Ama.  Nay,  you  know  not ; 
Women  have  crotchets,  and  strange  fits. 

Lean.  You  shall  not. 

Ama.  Hold  you  to  that,  and  swear  it  confidently. 
Then  I  shall  make  a  scruple  to  deny  you. 
'Pray  you  let's  step  in,  and  see  a  friend  of  mine ; 
The  weather's  sharp  :  We'll  stay  but  half  an  hour, 
We  may  be  miss*d  else :  A  private  fine  house  'tis. 
And  we  may  find  many  good  welcomes.  [sir. 

Lean.  Do,  lady ; 
Do,  happy  laidy  I 

Ama.  All  your  mind's  of  doing ! 
You  must  be  modester. 

Lean,  I  will  be  any  thing.  IBxeutu, 


SCENE  YU.— Another  Street,  be/ore  the  House 
qf  BxarOLUs. 

Enter  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Open  the  doors,   and  give  me  room  to 

chafe  in, 
Mine  own  room,  and  my  liberty !     Why,  maid. 
Open,  I  say,  and  do  not  anger  me  1  [there  I 

I'm  subject  to  much  fury.    When,  you  dish -clout, 
When  do  you  come  ?  Asleep,  you  lazy  hell-hound  ? 
Nothing  intended  but  your  ease,  and  eating  ? — 
Nobody  here  ? — ^Why,   wife !    why,  wife  I    why, 

jewel! — 
No  tongue  to  answer  me  ? — Pr'ythee,  good  pupil. 
Dispense  a  little  with  thy  careful  study. 
And  step  to  the  door,  and  let  me  in. — Nor  he 

neither  ? 
Ha !   not  at's  study  ?  nor  asleep  ?  nor  nobody  ? 
I'll  make  ye  hear !     The  house  of  ignorance  * 
No  sound  inhabits  here.     I  have  a  key  yet. 
That  commands  all.   I  fear  I'm  metamorphos'd ! 

lEjcU  into  the  house. 

Enter  Lorn,  Asasifio,  Milanm,  and  Diaoa 

Lop.  He  keeps  his  fury  still,  and  may  do  mis- 
chief. 

Mil.  He  shall  be  hang'd  first;  we'U  be  sticklers 
there,  boys. 
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Die.  The  hundred  thousand  dreams  now  that 
possess  him. 
Of  jealousy,  and  of  revenge,  and  frailty, 
Of  drawing  bills  against  us,  and  petitions  I 

Lop.  And  casting  what  his  credit  shall  recover. 

Mil.  Let  him  cast  'till  his  maw  come  up ;  we 
care  not. 
You  sliaU  be  still  secured.         [.A  ffreai  nofu  within. 

Die.  We'll  pay  him  home  then. — 
Hark,  what  a  noise  he  keeps  within. 

Lop.  Certain, 
He  has  set  his  chimneys  o'  fire,  or  the  devil  roars 
there. 

Die.  The  codexes  o*  th'  law  are  broke  loose, 

Ars.  He's  fighting,  sure.  [gentlemen. 

Die.  ril  tell  you  that  immediately.  [.Exit 

Mil.  Or  doing  some  strange  outrage  on  himself. 

Ara.  Hang  him,  he  dares  not  be  so  valiant ! 

Enter  Dixoo. 

Die.  There's  nobody  at  home,  and  he  chafes 
like  a  lion. 
And  stinks  withal  1  INoUe  HiU. 

Lop.  Nobody? 

Die.  Not  a  creature  ; 
Nothing  within,  but  he  and  his  law-tempest ! 
llie  ladles,  dishes,  kettles,  how  they  fly  all ! 
\nd  how  the  glasses  through  the  rooms 

Enter  Bartdlvs. 
Are.  My  friend  sure 
Has  got  her  out,  and  now  he  has  made  an  end  on't. 
f^op.  See  where  the  sea  comes !   how  it  foams 
and  bnistles ! 
The  great  leviathan  o'  th'  law,  how  it  tumbles  ! 
Bar.  Made  ev'ry  way  an  ass!  abused  on  all 
sides! 
And  from  all  quarters  people  come  to  laugh  at  me  I 
Rise  like  a  comet,  to  be  wonder*d  at ! 
A  horrid  comet,  for  boys'  tongues,  and  ballads ! 
1  will  run  from  my  wits ! 

Enter  Amajunta  and  Lbamoiio. 

Are.  Do,  do,  good  lawyer. 
And  from  thy  money  too ;  then  thou  wilt  be  quiet. 

Mil.  Here  she  comes  home!     Now  mark  the 
How  like  an  ass  my  friend  goes  i  [salutations. 

Are.  She  has  puU'd  his  ears  down. 

Bar.  Now,  what  sweet  voyage  ?  to  what  garden. 
Or  to  what  cousin's  house  ?  [lady? 

Ama.  Is  this  my  welcome  ? 
I  cannot  go  to  church,  but  thus  I  am  scandal'd  ; 
Use  no  devotion  for  my  soul,  but,  gentlemen 

Bar.  To  church  ? 

Ama.  Yes ;  and  yon  keep  sweet  youths  to  wait 
upon  me, 
Sw^t  bred-up  youths,  to  be  a  credit  to  me ! 
There's  your  delight  again  ;  pray  take  him  to  you ; 
He  never  comes  near  me  more  to  debase  me. 

Bar.  How's  this  ?  how's  this  ?    Good  wife,  how 
has  he  wrong'd  you  ? 

Anui.  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep  be- 
fore me : 
I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer'd  and  scorn'd  me. 
Others  have  handsome  men,  that  know  behaviour. 
Place,  and  observance ;  this  silly  thing  knows  no- 
Cannot  tell  ten,  let  every  rascal  justle  me ;  [thing. 
And  still  I  push*d  him  on,  as  he  had  been  conning. 

Bar.  Ha !  did  you  push  him  on  ?  is  he  so  stupid  ? 

Ama.  When  ouiers  were  attentive  to  the  priest, 
Good  devout  gentleman,  then  feU  he  fast, 


Fast,  sound  asleep :  Then  first  began  the  bagpipes, 
The  several  stops  on*8  nose  made  a  rare  music, 
A  rare  and  loud,  and  those  play'd  many  an  anthem. 
Put  out  of  that,  he  fell  straight  into  dreaming. 

Are.  As  cunning  as  she's  sweet!   I  like  this 
carriage.  iAtide 

Bar.  What  did  he  then  ? 

Ama.  Why,  then  he  talk'd  in  his  sleep  too, — 
Nay,  ril  divulge  your  moral  virtues,  sheeps-facel 
And  talk*d  aloud,  that  every  ear  was  fix'd  to  him  ; 
Did  not  I  sufier,  do  you  think,  in  this  time  ? 
Talk'd  of  your  bawling  law,  of  appellations, 
Of  declarations,  and  excommunications. 
Warrants  and  executions,  and  such  devUs, 
That  drove  all  the  gentlemen  out  o*  the  church  by 

hurries. 
With  execrable  oaths  they'd  ne'er  come  there  again. 
Thus  am  I  served  and  mann'd ! 

Lean.  1  pray  you  forgive  me ; 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  fit  to  wait  upon  you. 
Alas,  I  was  brought  up 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 
A  lawyer*s  ass,  to  carry  books  and  buckrams  I 

Bar.  But  what  did  you  at  church  ? 

Lop.  At  church,  did  you  ask  her  ? — 
Do  you  hear,   gentlemen?    Do    you  mark  thai 

question  ? — 
Because  you're  half  an  heretic  yourself,  sir. 
Would  you  breed  her  too?    This  shall  to  the 

Inquisition. 
A  pious  genUe  woman  reproved  for  praying ! 
I'll  see  this  filed  ;  and  you  shall  hear  further,  sir. 

Are.  Yon  have  an  ill  heart. 

Lop.  It  shall  be  found  out,  gentlemen  ; 
There  be  those  youths  will  search  it. 

Die.  You  are  warm,  signior. 
But  a  faggot  will  warm  you  better :  We  are  wit- 
nesses. 

Lop.  Enough  to  hang  him,  do  not  doubt. 

Mil.  Nay  certain, 
I  do  believe  he  has  rather  no  religion. 

Lop.  That  must  be  known  too.    Because  she 
O,  monetrum  informe  ingene  I  [goes  to  church,  sir ! 

Die.  Let  him  go  on,  sir  ; 
His  wealth  will  build  a  nunnery,  a  fair  one, 
And  this  good  lady,  when  he's  hanged  and  rotten. 
May  there  be  abbess. 

Bar,  You  are  cozenM,  honest  gentlemen ! 
I  don't  forbid  the  use,  but  the  form,  mark  me. 

Lop.  Form  ?  what  do  you  make  of  form  ? 

Bar.  They  will  undo  me ; 
Swear,  as  I  oft  have  done,  and  so  betray  me  1 
I  must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter — Wife, 
You're  welcome  home,  and  henceforth  take  your 

pleasure ; 
Go  when  you  shall  think  fit,  I  will  not  hinder 

you; 
My  eyes  are  open  now,  and  I  see  my  error — 
My  shame,  as  great  as  that,  but  I  must  hide  it : 

lAtidt. 

The  whole  conveyance  now  I  smell ;  but  hasta  I 
Another  time  must  serve — You  see  us  friends  now. 
Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentlemen ; 
I  have  been  too  foolish,  I  confess ;  no  more  words, 
No  more,  sweet  wife. 

Ama.  You  know  my  easy  nature. 

Bar.  Go,  get  you  in :  You  see  she  has  been 
angry: 
Forbear  her  sight  awhile,  and  time  will  pacify ; 
And  learn  to  be  more  bold. 
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Lean,  I  wonid  I  could  ; 
I  wiU  do  aU  I  am  able.  C^<(- 

Bar.  Do,  Leandro. 
We  will  not  part  but  friends  of  all  hands. 

Lop.  Well  laid; 
Now  you  are  reasonable,  we  can  look  on  you. 

Bat.  Ye  have  jerkt  me ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  for- 
Forgive  ye  heartily,  and  do  invite  ye         [give  ye, 
To-morrow  to  a  breakfast ;  I  make  but  seldom. 
But  now  we  will  be  merry. 

Ara.  Now  you  are  friendly. 
Your  doggedness  and  niggardize  flung  from  you, 
And  now  we  will  come  to  you. 

Bar.  Give  me  your  hands,  all ! 
You  shall  be  welcome  heartily. 

Lop.  We  will  be. 
For  we'll  eat  hard. 


Bar.  The  harder  the  more  welcome ; 
And,  till  the  morning,  farewell!  I  have  business. 

[Exit. 

Mil,  Farewell,  good  bountiful  Bartolus  1  Tis  a 
brave  wench, 
A  sudden  witty  thief,  and  worth  all  service. 
Go,  we'll  all  go,  and  crucify  the  lawyer. 
Die.  rii  clap  four  tier  of  teeth  into  my  mouth 
more, 
But  I  will  grind  his  substance. 

Are.  Well,  Leandro, 
Thou  hast  had  a  strange  voyage,  but  I  hope 
Thou  ridest  now  in  safe  harbour. 

Mil.  Let's  go  drink,  friends, 
And  laugh  aloud  at  all  our  merry  may-games. 
Lop.  A  match,  a  match  I  'twill  whet  our  stomachs 
better.  IBxeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENB  L — An  Apartment  in  the  Houee  eS 

Hknrique. 

Knier  Violaittb  and  Servant. 
Serv.  Madam,  he's  come.     IOmW  and  HooU  out 
Viol.  'Tis  well     How  did  he  look 
When  he  knew  from  whom  you  were  sent  ?  Was  he 
Or  confident  or  fearful  1  [not  startled  ? 

Ser.  As  appeared. 
Like  one  that  knew  his  fortune  at  the  worst. 
And  cared  not  what  could  follow. 

Viol.  'Tis  the  better. 
Reach  me  a  chair.     So ;  bring  him  in  ;  be  careful 
That  none  disturb  us. — I  will  try  his  temper ; 
And,  if  1  find  him  apt  for  my  employments, 
I'll  work  him  to  my  ends  ;  if  not,  I  shall 
Find  other  engines. 

Enter  jAuxm  and  Servant. 
Serv.  There's  my  lady. 
Viol.  Leave  us. 
Jam,  You  sent  for  me  ? 
Viol.  I  did :  And  does  the  favour. 
Your  present  state  considered,  and  my  power. 
Deserve  no  greater  ceremony  ? 

Jam.  Ceremony? 
I  use  to  pay  that  where  I  do  owe  duty, 
Not  to  my  brother's  wife  :  I  cannot  fawn  : 
If  you  expect  it  from  me,  you  are  cozen'd ; 
And  so  farewell. 

Viol,  He  bears  up  stiU  ;  I  Uke  it.—         lAside. 
'Pray  you,  a  word. 

Jam.  Yes ;  I  will  give  you  hearing 
On  equal  terms,  and  sit  by  you  as  a  friend, 
But  not  stand  as  a  suitor.    Now,  your  pleasure. 
Viol.  You're  very  bold. 
Jan.  'Tu  fit,  since  you  are  proud  : 
I  was  not  made  to  feed  that  foolish  humour 
With  flattery  and  observance. 
Viol.  Yet  with  your  favour, 
A  little  form,  joined  with  respect,  to  her 
That  can  add  to  your  wants,  or  free  you  from  'em. 
Nay,  raise  you  to  a  fiite  beyond  your  hopes. 
Might  well  become  your  wisdom. 

Jam.  It  would  rather 
Write  me  a  fool,  should  I  but  only  think 
That  any  good  to  me  could  flow  from  you, 
Whom  for  so  many  years  I've  found  and  proved 


My  greatest  enemy.    I  am  still  the  same ; 
My  wants  have  not  transform'd  me :  I  dare  tell  you, 
To  your  new-cerused  face,  what  I  have  spoken 
Freely  behind  your  back,  what  I  think  of  you  ! 
You  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
Reason  to  be  so,  that  ever  I  read  of. 
In  stature  you're  a  giantess ;  and  your  tailor 
Takes  measure  of  yon  with  a  Jacob's  stafl*. 
Or  he  can  never  reach  you :  This  by  the  way, 
For  your  large  size.    Now,  in  a  word  or  two, 
To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum  : 
You  are  so  far  from  fair,  I  doubt  your  mother 
Was  too  familiar  with  the  Moor  that  served  her. 
Your  limbs  and  features  I  pass  briefly  over. 
As  things  not  worth  description ;  and  come  roundly 
To  your  soul,  if  you  have  any ;  for  'tis  doubtful. 

viol.  I  laugh  at  this  !  Proceed. 

Jam.  This  soul  I  speak  of. 
Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a  walking  stench,  like  a  large  inn, 
Stands  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
All  impious  practices :  But  there's  no  comer 
An  honest  tiiought  can  take  up.  And,  as  it  were 
Sufficient  in  yourself  to  comprehend  [not 

All  wicked  plots,  you've  taught  the  fool  my  brother, 
By  your  contagion,  almost  to  put  off 
The  nature  of  the  man,  and  tum'd  him  devil, 
Because  he  should  be  like  you ;  and  1  hope 
You'll  march  to  hell  together.     I  have  spoken, 
And  if  the  limning  you  in  your  true  colours 
Can  make  the  painter  gracious,  I  stand  ready 
For  my  reward ;  or,  if  my  words  distaste  you, 
I  weigh  it  not,  for  tiiough  your  grooms  were  ready 
To  cut  my  throat  for*t,  be  assured  1  cannot 
Use  other  language. 

Viol.  You  think  you  have  said  now 
Like  «  brave  fellow.    In  this  woman's  war 
You  ever  have  been  train'd ;  spoke  big,  but  suffered 
Like  a  tame  ass ;  and,  when  most  spurr'd  and  gall'd, 
Were  never  master  of  the  spleen  or  spirit 
That  could  raise  up  the  anger  of  a  man, 
And  farce  it  into  action. 

Jam.  Yes,  vile  creature, 
Wert  thou  a  subject  worthy  of  my  sword. 
Or  that  thy  deatii,  this  moment,  could  call  home 
My  banish'd  hopes,  thou  now  wert  dead ;  dead, 
woman  1 
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But,  being  u  thoa  art,  it  is  sufficient 
I  scorn  t^jee  and  contemn  thee ! 

Viol.  "Hiis  shews  nobly, 
I  must  confess  it :  I  am  taken  with  it ; 
For  had  you  kneel'd,  and  whin'd,  and  sbew'd  abase 
And  low  dejected  mind,  I  had  despised  you. 
This  bravery,  in  your  adverse  fortune,  conquers 
And  does  command  me ;  and,  upon  the  sudden, 
I  feel  a  kind  of  pity  growing  in  me 
For  your  misfortunes :  Pity,  some  say,  is  the  parent 
Of  future  Love ;  and  I  repent  my  part 
So  far  in  what  you've  suffered,  that  I  could 
(But  you  are  cold)  do  something  to  repair 
What  your  base  brother  (such,  Jamie,  I  think  him) 
Hath  brought  to  ruin. 

Jam,  Ha? 

Viol.  Be  not  amazed : 
Our  injuries  are  equal  in  his  bastard ! 
You  are  familiar  with  what  I  groan  for  ; 
And  though  the  name  of  husband  holds  a  tie 
Beyond  a  brother,  I,  a  poor  weak  woman, 
Am  sensible  and  tender  of  a  wrong ; 
And,  to  revenge  it,  would  break  through  all  lets 
That  durst  oppose  me. 

Jam.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Viol.  By  this  kiss  !  Start  not    Thus  much  as  a 
stranger. 
You  may  take  from  me  ;  but,  if  you  were  pleas'd, 
I  should  select  you  as  a  bosom  friend ; 
I  would  print  'em  thus,  and  thus.  IKuict  him. 

Jam.  Keep  off. 

Viol.  Come  near. 
Nearer,  into  the  cabinet  of  my  counsels  ! 
Simplicity  and  patience  dwell  with  fools, 
And  let  them  bear  those  burdens  which  wise  men 
Boldly  shake  off !  Be  mine,  and  join  with  me ; 
And  when  that  I  have  raised  you  to  a  fortune, — 
(Do  not  deny  yourself  the  happy  means) — 
You'll  look  on  me  with  more  judicious  eyes. 
And  swear  1  am  most  fair. 

Jam.  What  would  this  woman  ? 
The  purpose  of  these  words  ?  S|)eak  not  in  riddles ; 
And  when  I  understand  what  you  would  counsel. 
My  answer  shall  be  sudden. 

VioL  Thus  then,  Jamie : 
The  objects  of  our  frury  are  the  same ; 
For  young  Ascanio,  whom  you  snake-like  hugg'd 
(Frozen  with  wants  to  death)  in  your  warm  bosom. 
Lives  to  supplant  you  in  your  certain  hopes. 
And  kills  in  me  all  comfort. 

Jam.  Now  'tis  plain ; 
I  apprehend  you :  And,  were  he  removed 

Viol.   You,  once  again,   were  the    undoubted 
heir. 

Jam.  *Tis  not  to  be  denied :  I  was  ice  before. 
But  now  you've  fired  me. 

Viol.  I'll  add  fuel  to  it : 
And,  by  a  nearer  cut,  do  you  but  steer 
As  I  direct  you,  we'll  bring  our  bark  into 
The  port  of  happiness. 

Jam.  How? 

Viol.  By  Henrique's  death ! 
But,  you'll  say,  he's  your  brother :  In  great  for- 
tunes. 
Which  are  epitomes  of  states  and  kingdoms. 
The  politic  brook  no  rivals. 

Jam.  Excellent! 
For  sure  1  think,  out  of  a  scrupulous  fear, 
To  feed  in  expectation,  when  1  may 

Dispensing  but  a  little  with  my  conscience. 
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Come  into  full  possession,  would  not  argue 
One  that  desired  to  thrive. 

Viol.  Now  you  speak  like 
A  man  that  knows  the  world. 

Jam.  I  needs  must  learn. 
That  have  so  good  a  tut'ress.  And  what  think  yon, 
(Don  Henrique  and  Ascanio  cut  ofi^ 
That  none  may  live  that  shall  desire  to  trace  us 
In  our  black  paths,  if  that  Octavio, 
His  foster-father,  and  the  sad  Jacintha, 
('Faith,  pity  her,  and  free  her  from  her  sorrows) 
Should  fall  companions  with  'em  ?  When  we>e  red 
With  murder,  let  us  often  bathe  in  blood ; 
The  colour  will  be  scarlet. 

Viol.  And  that's  glorious. 
And  will  protect  the  fact. 

Jam.  Suppose  this  done : 
If  undiscover'd,  we  may  get  for  money 
(As  that,  you  know,  buys  any  thing  in  Rome) 
A  dispensation. 

Viol.  And  be  married  ? 

Jam.  True. 
Or,  if 't  be  known,  truss  up  our  gold  and  jewels. 
And  fly  to  some  free  state,  and  there  with  scorn — 

Viol.  Laugh  at  the  laws  of  Spain.     'Twere  ad- 
mirable ! 

Jam.  We  shall  beget  rare  children.     1  am  rapt 
The  mere  imagination !  [with 

Viol.  Shall  it  be  done  ? 

Jam.  Shall  ?  *Hs  too  tedious.    Furnish  me  with 
To  hire  the  instruments,  and  to  yourself     [means 
Say  it  is  done  already.     I  will  shew  you. 
Ere  the  sun  set,  how  much  you've  wrought  upon 
Your  province  is  only  to  use  some  means       [me ; 
To  send  my  brother  to  the  grove,  that's  neighbour 
To  the  west  port  o'  th'  city ;  leave  the  rest 
To  my  own  practice.     I  have  talk'd  too  long. 
But  now  will  do  !    This  kiss,  with  my  confession, 
To  work  a  fell  revenge  a  man's  a  fool. 
If  not  instructed  in  a  woman's  school.        lExeunt 


SCENE  II. — A  Roominihe House  qfBAtLTOhVB, 
A  Table  set  out  for  Srealtfatt. 

EnUr  Barxolus,  Alguazils,  and  an  Apparitor,  in  dUffuise. 

Bar.  Ye  are  well  enough  disguis'd ;  furnish  the 

table; 
Make  no  show  what  ye  are,  till  I  discover : 
Not  a  soul  knows  you  here :  Be  quick  and  diligent 
These  youths  I  have  invited  to  a  breakfast. 

But  what  the  sauce  will  be 1  am  of  opinion 

I  shall  take  off  the  edges  of  their  sppetites. 

And  grease  their  gums  for  eating  heartily 

This  month  or  two.  They  have  play'd  their  prizes 

with  me. 
And  with  their  several  flirts  they've  lighted  dnn- 

geronsly ; 
But  sure  I  shall  be  quiet  I  I  hear  'em  coming. 
Go  off,  and  wait  the  bringiog-in  your  service. 
And  do  it  handsomely :  You  know  where  to  have  if. — 

IBxeunt  Alguazils  and  Apparitor. 

SnUr  Bfn.Aiiss,  AasairiOp  Lopsx,  and  Diaoo. 

Welcome,  i'faith. 

Art.  lliat's  well  said,  honest  lawyer. 

Lop.  Said  like  a  neighbour. 

Bar,  Welcome,  all !     All's  over, 
And  let's  be  merry. 

Mil.  To  that  end  we  came,  sir : 
An  hour  of  freedom's  worth  an  age  of  juggUngs. 
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Die,  I  am  come  too,  sir,  to  specify  my  stomach 
A  poor  retainer  to  your  worbhip's  bounty. 

Bar,  And  thou  shalt  have  it  filled,  my  merry 
Diego; 
My  liberal,  and  my  bonny  bounteous  Diego ; 
Even  filled  till  it  groan  again. 

Die,  Let  it  have  fair  play, 
And  if  it  founder,  then 

Bar,  m  tell  ye,  neighbours  ; 
Though  I  were  angry  yesterday  with  ye  all. 
And  very  angry,  for  methought  ye  bobb'd  me— 

Lop'  No,  no,  by  no  means. 

Bar,  No,  when  I  consider'd 
It  was  a  jest,  and  carried  off  so  quaintly, 
It  made  me  merry,  very  merry,  gentlemen. 
I  do  confess  I  could  not  sleep  to  think  on't ; 
The  mirth  so  tickled  me,  I  could  not  slumber. 

Lop,  Good  mirth  does  work  so,  honest  mirth. 
Now,  should  we've  meant  in  earnest 

Bar.  You  say  true,  neigbbour. 

Lop.  It  might  have  bred  such  a  distaste  and  sour- 
ness, 
Sucb  fond  imaginations  in  your  brains,  sir, 
For  things  thrust  borne  in  earnest 

Bar.  Very  certain ; 
But  I  know  ye  all  for  merry  wags,  and,  ere  long, 
Ye  shall  know  me  too  in  another  fashion : 
Though  ye're  pamper'd,  ye  shall  bear  part  o'  th' 
burden. 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro. 

Come,  wife ;  come,  bid  'em  welcome ;  come,  my 

jewel ! 
And,  pupil,  you  shall  come  too.  Ne'er  bang  back- 
ward ; 
Come,  come,  the  woman's  pleased,  her  anger's  over; 
Come,  be  not  bashful. 

Ama.    What  does  he  prepare  here  ?         {.AHde. 
Sure  there's  no  meat  i*  th    house,  at  least  not 

dress'd. 
Does  he  mean  to  mock  'em  ?    Or  some  new-bred 

crotchet 
Come  o'er  his  brains  ?  I  do  not  like  his  kindness  ; 
But  silence  best  becomes  me.  If  he  mean  foul  play. 
Sure  they*re  enough  to  right  themselves ;  and  let*em ; 
I'll  sit  by,  so  they  beat  him  not  to  powder. 

Bar,  Bring  in  the  meat  there,  boa  I — Sit  down, 
dear  neighbour ; 
A  little  meat  needs  little  compliment ; 
Sit  down,  I  say. 
Ama,  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  sir  ? 
Bar.  Convey  away  their  weapons  handsomely. 
Ama.  You  know  there's  none  i'  th'  house  to 
answer  you, 
But  the  poor  girl ;  you  know  there's  no  meat  neither. 
Bar,  Peace,  and  be  quiet;  I  shall  make  you 
smoke  else : 
There's  men  and  meat  enough. 

iShe  take*  their  ncordi  and  put&  them  aside: 

Set  it  down  formally. 

Enter  Alguaclls,  with  dishes. 

Ama,  I  fear  some  lewd  trick ,  yet  I  dare  not  speak 
on't. 

Bar,  1  have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen , 
Nor  loads  of  meat,  to  make  the  room  smell  of  'em : 
Only  a  dish  to  every  man  I've  dedicated  ; 
And,  if  I've  pleased  his  appetite 

Lop.  Oh,  a  capon, 
A  bird  of  grace,  an't  be  thy  will ;  I  honour  it. 


Die,  For  me  some  forty  pound  of  lovely  beef, 
Placed  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of  brewi% 

Bar,  Fall  to,  fall  to,  that  we  may  drink  and 
laugh  after. — 
Wait  diligently,  knaves  1 

IThejf  H/t  up  the  napkins,  and  discover  an  execution 
under  each. 

Mil.  What  rare  bit's  this  ? 
An  execution  !  bless  me  ! 

Bar.  Nay,  take  it  to  you. 
There's  no  avoiding  it ;  'tis  somewhat  tough,  sir. 
But  a  good  stomach  will  endure  it  easily ; 
The  sum  is  but  a  thousand  ducats,  sir. 

An,  A  capias  from  my  surgeon  and  my  silk  man ! 

Bar.  Your  careful  makers ;  but  they  have  marr'd 
your  diet. 
Stir  not ;  your  swords  are  gone ;  there's  no  avoid- 
ing me ; 
And  these  are  alguazils.     Do  you  hear  that  pass- 
ing-bell ? 

lirop.  A  strong  citation !  bless  me ! 

Bar.  Out  vrith  your  beads,  curate ; 
The  devil's  in  your  dish :  Bell,  book,  and  candle ! 

Lop,  A  warrant  to  appear  before  the  judges  ! 
I  must  needs  rise  and  turn  to  th*  wall. 

Bar.  You  need  not ; 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  will  make  you  find  your  breeches. 

All.  We  are  betray'd  ! 

Bar,  Invited !  do  not  wrong  me. 
'Fall  to,  good  guests ;  ye  have  diligent  men  about 

ye; 
Ye  shall  want  nothing  that  may  persecute  ye ; 
These  vrill  not  see  ye  start.  Have  1  now  found  ye  ? 
Have  I  requited  ye  ?  Ye  fool'd  the  lawyer, 
And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him, 
A  thick  ram-headed  knave !   Ye  rid,  ye  spurred 

him, 
And  glorified  your  wits,  the  more  ye  wrong'd  him  ! 
Within  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  creditors, 
A  second  dish  of  new  debts  come  upon  ye. 
And  new  invitements  to  the  whip,  Don  Diego, 
And  excommunications  for  the  learned  curate ; 
A  masque  of  all  your  furies  shall  dance  to  ye ! 

Ars.  You  dare  not  use  us  thus.' 

Bar.  Ye  shall  be  bobb*d,  gentlemen. 
Stir,  and,  as  I  have  life,  ye  go  to  prison, 
To  prison,  without  pity  instantly  ; 
Before  ye  speak  another  word,  to  prison. 
I  have  a  better  guard  vrithout,  that  waits  ! — 
Do  you  see  this  man,  Don  Curate  ?  *tis  a  'paritor, 
That  comes  to  tell  you  a  delightful  story 
Of  an  old  whore  you  have,  and  then  to  teach  you 
What  is  the  penalty.  Laugh  at  me  now,  sir ! 
What  legacy  would  you  bequeath  me  now, 
(And  pay  it  on  the  nail)  to  fly  my  fury  ? 

Lop.  Oh,  gentle  sir  1 

Bar.  Dost  thou  hope  I  will  be  gentle. 
Thou  foolish  unconsiderate  Curate  ? 

Lop,  Let  me  go,  sir, — 

Bar,  r  11  see  £bee  hang  first. 

Lop.  And,  as  I  am  a  true  vicar 
Hark  in  your  ear,  hark  softly  ! 

Bar,''  No,  no  bribery  ; 
I'll  have  my  swinge  upon  thee. — Sirrah  1  rascal ! 
You  lenten-chaps  ?  you  that  lay  sick,  and  mock'd 

me; 
Mock*d  me  abominably,  abused  me  lewdly, 
ril  make  thee  sick  at  heart,  before  I  leave  thee, 
And  groan,  and  die  indeed,  and  be  worth  nothing. 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee. 
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A  sheet  to  cover  thee,  but  that  thoa  steal'st, 
Steal'st  from  the  merchant,  and  the  ring  he  was 

buried  with, 
Steal'st  from  his  grave  I  Do  you  smell  me  now  ? 
Die.  Have  mercy  on  me  ! 
Bar.  No  psalm  of  mercy  shall  hold  me  from 
hanging  thee  I 
How  do  you  like  your  breakfast?  'Tis  but  short, 

gentlemen, 
But  sweet,  and  healthfuL — Your  punisliment,  and 
yours,  sir,  ITo  Ama.  and  Lran. 

For  some  near  reasons  that  concern  my  credit, 
I  will  take  to  myself. 

Ama.  Do,  sir,  and  spare  not : 
I  have  been  too  good  a  vnfe,  and  too  obedient ; 

But,  since  you  dare  provoke  me  to  be  foolish 

Lean.  She  has,  yes,  and  too  worthy  for  your 
usage. 
Before  the  world,  I  justify  your  goodness ; 

IDrawt. 
And  turn  that  man,  that  dares  but  taint  her  virtues, 
To  my  sword's  point  (that  lying  man,  that  base 

man  !) 
Turn  him  but  face  to  face,  that  I  may  know  him  ! 
Bar.  What  have  I  here  ? 
Lean.  A  gentleman,  a  free  man  ; 
One  that  made  trial  of  this  lady's  constancy, 
And  found  it  strong  as  fate  I  Leave  off  your  fooling  ; 
For,  if  you  follow  this  course,  you'll  be  chronicled 
For  a  devil,  whilst  a  saint  she's  mentioned. 
Yon  know  my  name  indeed  :  I'm  now  no  lawyer. 

Enter  Jamis  and  Aailstant. 

Die.  Some  comfort  now,  I  hope  ;  or  else,  would 
I  were  hang'd  up  ! 
And  yet,  the  judge !  He  makes  me  sweat. 
Bar.  What  news  now  ? 
Jam.  I'll  justify,  upon  my  life  and  credit. 
What  you  have  heani  for  truth,  and  will  make 
proof  of. 
Assist.  I  will  be  ready  at  th'  appointed  hour 
And  so  I  leave  you.  [there ; 

Bar.  Stay,  I  beseech  your  worship. 
And  do  but  hear  me. 

Jam.  Good  sir,  intend  this  business. 
And  let    this  bawling   fool !      No    more  words, 

lawyer, 
And  no  more  angers ;  for  I  guess  your  reasons  : 
This  gentleman  I'll  justify  in  all  places. 
And  that  fair  lady's  worth,  let  who  dare  cross  it. 
The  plot  was  cast  by  me,  to  make  thee  jealous, 
But  not  to  wrong    your  wife ;    she's    fair   and 
virtuous. 
Die.  Take  us  to  mercy  too,  we  beseech  your 
honour ; 
We  shall  be  justified  the  way  of  all  flesh  else. 
Jam.  No  more  talk,  nor  no  more  dissention, 
lawyer ; 
I  know  your  anger ;  'tis  a  vain  and  slight  one ; 
For,  if  you  do,  I'll  lay  your  whole  life  open, 
A  life  that  all  the  world  shall — I'll  bring  witness, 

And  rip  before  a  judge  the  ulcerous  villanies 

You  know  I  know  you,  and  I  can  bring  witness. 
Bar.  Nay,  good  sir,  noble  sir ! 
Jam,  Be  at  peace  then  presently  ; 
Immediately  take  honest  and  fair  truce 
With  your  good  wife,  and  shake  hands  with  that 

gentleman: 
He  has  honoured  you  too  much  ;  and  do  it  cheer- 
fjJly. 


Lop.  Take  us  along,  for  Heaven's  sake,  too 
Bar.  I  am  friends, — 
(There  ia  no  remedy  ;  I  must  put  up  all,      {Atide. 
And  tike  my  neighbours  rub  it  out  by  th*  shoul- 
ders)— 
And  perfect  friends. — Leandro,  now  I  thank  you. 
And  there's  my  hand,  I  have  no  more  grudge  to 

you; 
But  I'm  too  mean  henceforward  for  your  company. 
Lean.  I  shall  not  trouble  you. 
Are.  We  will  be  friends  too. 
Mil.  Nay,   lawyer,    you  shall  not    fright    us 
further ; 
For  all  your  devils,  we  will  bolt. 

Bar.  I  grant  you  ; 
The  gentleman^s  your  bail,  and  thank  his  coming : 
Did  not  he  know  me  too  well,  you  should  smart 

for't. 
Go  all  in  peace  ;  but,  when  ye  fool  next,  gentle- 
Come  not  to  me  to  breakfast.  [men. 

Die.  I'll  be  bak'd  first. 

Bar.  And  pray  ye  remember,  when  ye're  bold 
and  merry, 
The  lawyer*s  banquet,  and  the  sauce  he  gave  ye. 
Jam.  Come,  go  along ;  I  have  employment  for 
you. 
Employment  for  your  lewd  brains  too,  to  cool  you  ; 
For  all,  for  every  one. 

All.  We're  all  your  servants. 
Die.  All,  all,  for  anything!     From    this   day 
forward, 
rU  hate  all  breakfasts,  and  depend  on  dinners. 
Jam.  I  am  glad  you  come  off  fair. 
Lean.  The  fair  has  blest  me.  IRxevnt. 


SCENE  III A  Grave  of  Trees  near  the  City. 

Enter  Octavio,  jActNTRA,  and  Abcanio. 

Oct.  This  is  the  place  ;  but  why  we  are  appointed 
By  Don  Jamie  to  stay  here,  is  a  depth 
I  cannot  sound. 

Aso.  Believe' t,  he  is  too  noble 
To  purpose  anything  but  for  our  good. 
Had  I  assurance  of  a  thousand  lives. 
And  with  them  perpetuity  of  pleasure, 
And  should  lose  all,  if  he  proved  only  false, 
Yet  I  durst  run  the  hazard. 

Jac,  'Tis  our  comfort, 
We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are  ; 
And  death  concludes  all  misery. 

Oct.  Undiscover'd, 
We  must  attend  him. 

Enter  HufRigua  and  Jamik. 

Aso.  Our  stay  is  not  long. 
With  him  Don  Henrique  ? 

Jac.  Now  I  fear !  he  silent.  [TAry  retire. 

Hen.  Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ? 

Jam.  To  save  your  life ; 
A  plot  is  laid  for't.  All  my  wrongs  forgot, 
I  have  a  brother's  love. 

Hen.  But  thy  false  self, 
I  fear  no  enemy. 

Jam.  You  have  no  friend, 
But  what  breathes  in  me.     If  you  move  a  step 
Beyond  this  ground  you  tread  on,  you  are  lost. 

Hen.  'Tis  by  thy  practice  then.  I  am  sent  hither 
To  meet  her,  that  prefers  my  life  and  satety 
Before  her  own. 

Jam.  That  you  should  be  abused  thus, 
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With  weak  credulity !  She,  for  whose  sake 
You  have  forgot  we  had  one  noble  father, 
Or  that  one  mother  bare  as  ;  for  whose  love 
Yon  brake  a  contract  to  which  Heaven  was  witness ; 
To  satisfy  whose  pride  and  wilfiU  humour 
You  have  exposed  a  sweet  and  hopeful  son 
To  all  the  miseries  that  want  can  bring  him, 
(And  such  a  son,  though  you  are  most  obdurate. 
To  give  whom  entertainment  savages 
Would  quit  their  caves  themselves,  to  keep  him 

from 
Bleak  cold  and  hunger  I)  this  dissembling  woman. 
This  idol  whom  you  worship,  all  your  love 
And  service  trod  under  her  feet,  designs  you 
To  fill  a  grave,  or  dead,  to  lie  a  prey 
For  wolves  and  vultures. 

Hen,  'Tis  false.  I  defy  thee. 
And  stand  upon  my  guard ! 

Enter  Lcandro,  Milahbs,  Ajuinno,  Babtolus,  Lopbs, 
Dutoo,  and  SenrantSi 

Jam,  Alas,  'tis  weak. 
Come  on  1  Since  you  will  teach  me  to  be  cruel. 
By  having  no  faith  in  me,  take  your  fortune. 
Bring  the  rest  forth,  and  bind  them  fast 

Oct,  My  lord  I 

Aae.  In  what  have  we  offended  ? 

[HamuQca,  Octavio,  Ascanio.  and  Jacintua, 
art  seized  and  Ixmnd. 

Jam,  I  am  deaf ; 
And,  following  my  will,  I  do  not  stand 
Accountable  to  reason. — See  her  ring, 
The  first  pledge  of  your  love  and  service  to  her, 
Deliver'd  as  a  warrant  for  your  death  ! 
These  bags  of  gold  yon  gave  up  to  her  trust. 
The  use  of  which  you  did  deny  yourself, 
Bestow'd  on  me  (and  with  a  prodigal  hand), 
Whom  she  pick*d  forth  to  be  the  architect 
Of  her  most  bloody  building  ;  and  to  fee 
These  instruments,  to  bring  materials 
To  raise  it  up,  she  bade  me  spare  no  cost, 
And,  as  a  surplusage,  offered  herself 
To  be  at  my  devotion. 

Hen.  Oh,  accursed  1 

Jam,  But,  be  incredulous  still ;  think  this  my 
Fashion  excuses  to  yourself,  and  swear         [plot ; 
That  she  is  innocent,  that  she  dotes  on  you. 
Believe  this  as  a  fearful  dream,  and  that 
You  lie  not  at  my  mercy,  which  in  this 
I  will  shew  only :  She  herself  shall  give 
The  dreadful  sentence,  to  remove  all  scruple 
Who  'tis  that  sends  you  to  the  other  world. 

Enter  Violantk. 

Appears  my  Violante  ?  Speak,  my  dearest. 
Does  not  the  object  please  you  ? 

Viol.  More  than  if 
AH  treasure  that^s  above  the  earth,  with  that 
That  lies  conceal'd  in  both  the  Indian  mines. 
Were  laid  down  at  my  feet !  Oh,  bold  Jamie, 
Thou  only  canst  deserve  me ! 

Jam.  I  am  forward  ; 
And.  as  you  easily  may  perceive,  I  sleep  not 
On  your  commands. 

Enter  Aaslitant  and  Officers. 

Viol,  But  yet  they  live :  I  look'd 
To  find  them  dead. 

Jam.  That  was  deferred,  that  you 
Might  triumph  in  their  misery,  and  have  the  power 
To  say  '*  they  are  not.*' 


Viol,  'Twaa  well  thought  upun. 
This  kiss,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  my  bed 
This  night,  shall  thank  thee. 

Hen.  Monster ! 

Viol,  You,  sir,  that 
Would  have  me  mother  bastards,  being  unable 
To  honour  me  with  one  child  of  mine  own, 
That  underneath  my  roof  kept  your  cast  strumpet. 
And  out  of  my  revenues  would  maintain 
Her  riotous  issue ;  now  you  find  what  'tis 
To  tempt  a  woman  1     With  as  little  feeling 
As  I  turn  off  a  slave,  that  is  unfit 
To  do  me  service ;  or  a  horse,  or  dog. 
That  have  out-lived  their  use  ;   I  shake  thee  off, 
To  make  thy  peace  with  Heaven ! 

Hen,  I  do  deserve  this  ; 
And  never  truly  felt  before,  what  sorrow 
Attends  on  wilful  dotage. 

Viol,  For  you,  mistress, 
That  had  the  pleasure  of  his  youth  before  me. 
And  triumphed  in  the  fruit  that  you  had  by  him. 
But  that  1  think,  to  have  the  bastard  strangled 
Before  thy  face,  and  thou  with  speed  to  follow 
The  way  he  leads  thee,  is  sufficient  torture, 
I  would  cut  off  thy  nose,  put  out  thine  eyes, 
And  set  my  foot  on  those  bewitching  lips. 
That  had  the  start  of  mine  !     But,  as  thou  art, 
Go  to  the  grave  unpitied. 

Assist,  Who  would  believe 
Such  rage  could  be  in  woman  ? 

Viol.  For  this  fellow. 
He  is  not  worth  my  knowledge. 

Jam,  Let  him  live  then. 
Since  you  esteem  him  innocent. 

Viol.  No,  Jamie, 
He  shall  make  up  the  mess.    Now  strike  together. 
And  let  them  fall  so  I 

Assist,  Unheard-of  cruelty ! 
I  can  endure  no  longer  :    Seize  on  her ! 

Viol,  Am  I  betray'd  ? 
Is  this  thy  faith,  Jamie  ? 

Jam,  Could  your  desires 
Challenge  performance  of  a  deed  so  horrid  ? 
Or,  though  that  you  had  sold  yourself  to  hell, 
I  should  make  up  the  bargain? — Live,  dear  brother, 
Live  long,  and  happy!    I  forgive  you  freely  ; 
To  have  done  you  this  service,  is  to  me 
A  fair  inheritance ;  and  howe'er  harsh  language, 
CallM  on  by  your  rough  usage,  pass'd  my  lips, 
In  my  heart  I  ever  loved  you.     All  ray  labours 
Were  but  to  shew,   how   much  your    love  was 

oozen'd. 
When  it  beheld  itself  in  this  false  glass, 
That  did  abuse  you ;  and  I  am  so  far 
From  envying  young  Ascanio  his  good  fortune. 
That,  if  your  state  were  mine,  1  would  adopt  him. 
These  are  the  murderers  ;  my  noble  friends  ! 
Which,  to  make  trial  of  her  bloody  purpose, 
I  won,  to  come  disguised  thus. 

Hen.  I  am  too  full 
Of  grief  and  shame  to  speak  :    But  what  I'll  di. 
Shall  to  the  world  proclaim  my  penitence  ; 
And,  howsoever  I  have  lived,  I'll  die 
A  much-changed  man. 

Jam.  Were  it  but  possible 
You  could  make  satisfaction  to  this  woroan^ 
Our  joys  were  perfect. 

Hen.  That's  my  only  comfort, 
That  it  is  in  my  power  :  I  ne'er  was  married 
To  this  bad  woman,  though  I  doted  on  her. 
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But  daily  did  defer  it,  still  expecting 
When  grief  would  kill  Jacintba. 

Astist.  All's  come  out, 
And  finds  a  fair  success.  Take  her,  Don  Henrique, 
And  once  again  embrace  your  son. 

Hen.  Most  gladly. 

AuUt,  Your  brother  hath  deserved  welL 

Hen.  And  shall  share 
The  moiety  of  my  state. 

Assist.  I  have  heard,  advocate, 
What  an  ill  instrument  you  have  been  to  him  : 
From  this  time  strengthen  him  with  honest  ooun- 
And  you'U  deserve  my  pardon.  [sels, 

Bar.  I'll  change  my  copy : 
But  I  am  punish'd,  for  I  fear  I  have  had 
A  smart  blow,  though  unseen. 

Assist.  Curate,  and  sexton, 
I  have  heard  of  you  too  ;  let  me  hear  no  more. 
And, what's  past,  is  foi^tten.    For  this  woman. 


Though  her  intent  were  bloody,  yet  our  law 
Calls  it  not  death  ;  yet,  that  her  punishment 
May  deter  others  from  such  bad  attempts. 
The  dowry  she  brought  with  her  shall  be  emplay*d 
To  build  a  nunnery,  where  she  shall  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life. 

Viol.  Since  I  have  miss'd  my  ends, 
I  scorn  what  can  fall  on  me. 

Assist.  The  strict  discipline 
O'  th'  church  will  teach  you  better  thoughts. — And, 

signiors. 
You  that  are  bachelors,  if  you  ever  marry. 
In  Bartolus  you  may  behold  the  issue 
Of  covetousness  and  jealousy ;  and  of  dotage, 
And  fiilsehood,  in  Don  Henrique.     Keep  a  mean 

then ; 
For  be  assured,  &at  weak  man  meets  all  ill 
That  gives  himself  up  to  a  woman's  will. 

lEjeeunL 


EPILOGUE. 

The  play  is  done,  yet  our  suit  never  ends, 

Still  when  you  pait,  you  would  still  part  our  friends. 

Our  noblest  friends  i  If  aught  have  fallen  amiss. 

Oh,  let  it  be  sufficient  that  it  is. 

And  you  have  pardon*d  it.     (In  buildings  great, 

All  the  whole  body  cannot  be  so  neat. 

But  something  may  be  mended.)     Those  are  fiiir, 

And  worthy  love,  that  may  destroy,  but  spare. 
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Valkntins,  a  OaUant  Ihal  ufill  not  bt  persuaded 

to  keep  hU  Estate. 
FRANasco,  his  jfoufifftr  Brother. 
Mb.  Lovkgood,  Vieir  Uncle. 
A  Merchant,  Friend  to  Mr.  Lovboooo. 

u».  r  A  M^ J.   I  Companion*  of  Valbwtinb,  and 

S*^"7  ««««'■"<"*«  Widow. 

Laivcb,  a  Falconer^  and  an  ancient  Servant  to 
VALBifTiNB's  Father. 


SRORTHOflB,  the  Clown,  and  Servant  to  the  Widow. 
RooBR,  11A1.PH,  and  Humphry,  three  Servants  to 

the  Widow. 
Three  Tenants. 
Musicians,  Servants. 

Lady  Hartwu,!.,  a  Widow. 

IsABBix,  her  Sister. 

LucB,  a  Waiting-Oenttcteom^n  to  the  Widow. 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  L—A  Street. 
Enter  Lovbooos  and  Mkrchant. 


Mer.  When  saw  you  Valentine  ? 

Lov.  Not  since  the  horse-race ; 
He's  taken  up  with  those  that  woo  the  widow. 

Mer.  How  can  he  live  by  snatches  from  such 
He  bore  a  worthy  mind.  [people  ? 

Lov,  Alas,  he's  sunk. 
His  means  are  gone,  he  wants,  and,  which  is  worse, 
Takes  a  delight  in  doing  so. 

Mer,  That's  strange. 

Lov.  Runs  lunatic,  if  you  but  talk  of  states  : 
He  can't  be  brought,  now  he  has  spent  his  own, 
To  think  there  is  inheritance  or  means, 
But  all  a  common  riches,  all  men  bound 
To  be  his  bailiffs — 

Mer,  This  is  something  dangerous. 

Lov,  No  gentleman  that  has  estate,  to  use  it 
In  keeping  house  or  followers  ;  for  those  ways 
He  cries  against,  for  eating  sins,  dull  surfeits, 
Cramming  of  serving-men,  mustering  of  beggars. 
Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs. 
Grounding  their  fat  faiths  upon  old  country  pro- 
verbs ; 
God  bless  the  founders  1     These  he  would  have 
Into  more  manly  uses,  wit,  and  carriage,    [vented 
And  never  thinks  of  state,  or  means,  the  ground- 
works ; 
Holding  it  monstrous,  men  should  feed  their  bodies, 
And  starve  their  understandings. 

Mer,  That's  most  certain. 

Lov,  Yes,  if  he  could  stay  there. 

Mer,  Why,  let  him  marry, 
And  that  way  rise  again. 

Lov,  It's  most  impossible ; 
He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman. 

Mer,  Is  he  so  strange  to  women  ? 

Lov,  I  know  not  what  it  is  ;  a  foolish  glory 


He  has  got,  I  know  not  where,   to  balk  those 

benefits ; 
And  yet  he  will  converse  and  flatter  'em. 
Make  'em,  or  fair  or  foul,  rugged  or  smooth. 
As  his  impression  serves  ;  for  he  affirms, 
They're  only  lumps,  and  undigested  pieces, 
Lick'd  over  to  a  form  by  our  affections. 
And  then  they  show. — ^The  lovers  !  let  'em  pass. 

Enter  FouNTAiir,  Bbluimorb,  Harbbraiit. 

Mer,  He  might  be  one ;  he  carries  as  much 
They  are  wondrous  merry.  [promise. 

Lov,  Oh !  their  hopes  are  high,  sir. 

Fount,  Is  Valentine  come  to  town  ? 

Bel.  Last  night,  I  heard. 

Fount,  We  miss  him  monstrously  in  our  direc- 
For  this  widow  is  as  stately,  and  as  crafty,  [tions : 
And  stands,  I  warrant  you — 

Hare.  Let  here  stand  sure ; 
She  falls  before  us  else.      Come,  let's  go  seek 
Valentine.  lExeunt. 

Mer.  This  widow  seems  a  gallant. 

Lov,  A  goodly  woman  ; 
And  to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state. 
Reserved  and  great ;  Fortune  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  a  fiill  means,  and  well  she  knows  to  use  it. 

Mer,  I  would  Valentine  had  her. 
,    Lov,  There's  no  hope  of  that,  sir. 

Mer.  O'  that  condition,  he  had  his  mortgage  in 

Lov,  I  would  he  had.  [again. 

Mer,  Seek  means,  and  see' what  I'll  do : 
(However,  let  the  money  be  paid  in  ;) 
I  never  sought  a  gentleman's  undoing, 
Nor  eat  the  bread  of  other  men's  vexations. 
The  mortgage  shall  be  render'd  back ;  take  time 
You  told  me  of  another  brother.  [for't. 

Lov,  Yes,  sir ; 
More  miserable  than  he,  for  he  has  eat  him 
And  drank  him  up  ;  a  handsome  gentlemau, 
And  a  fine  scholar. 
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Enter  Lanck  and  three  Tenants. 

Mer.  What  arc  these  ? 

Lav,  The  tenants ; 
They'll  do  what  they  can. 

Mer,  It  is  well  prepared. 
Be  earnest,  honest  friends,  and  load  upon  him ; 
He's  deaf  to  his  own  good. 

Lance,  We  mean  to  tell  him 
Part  of  our  minds,  an't  please  you. 

Mer.  Do,  and  do  it  home, 
And  in  what  my  care  may  help,  or  my  persuasions, 
When  we  meet  next 

Lov.  Do  but  persuade  him  fairly  ; 
And  for  your  money,  mine  and  these  men's  thanks 
And  what  we  can  be  able.  [too, 

Mer,  You're  most  honest ; 
You  shall  find  me  no  less  ;  and  so  I  leave  you. 
Prosper  your  business,  friends !  \_Exit  Mkr. 

Lw.  Pray  Heaven  it  may,  sir. 

Lance.  Nay,  if  he  will  be  mad,  VM  be  mad  with 
him, 

And  tell  him  that — I'll  not  spare  him 

His  father  kept  good    meat,   good  drink,   good 

fellows. 
Good  hawks,  good  hounds,  and  bid  his  neighbours 

welcome ; 
Kept  him  too,  and  supplied  his  prodigality, 
Yet  kept  his  state  still. 

Must  we  turn  tenants  now  (after  we  have  lived 
Under  the  race  of  gentry,  and  maintain'd 
Good  yeomanry)  to  some  of  the  city. 
To  a  great  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  custard. 
And  have  our  state  turned  into  cabbage-gardens  ? 
Must  it  be  so? 

Lev.  You  must  be  milder  to  him. 

Lance,  That's  as  he  makes  his  game. 

Lov.  Entreat  him  lovingly, 
And  make  him  feel. 

Lance,  I'll  pinch  him  to  the  bones  else. 

Vol,  (  Within.)  And  tell  the  gentleman,  I'll  be 
with  him  presently. 
Say  I  want  money  too  ;  I  must  not  faU,  boy. 

Lance,  You  will  want  clothes,  I  hope. 

Enter  Yaixstisk. 

Val,  \Entering.']  Bid  the  young  courtier 
Repair  to  me  anon  ;  I'll  read  to  him. 

Lov.  He  comes  :  be  diligent,  but  not  too  rugged  ; 
Start  him,  but  not  affright  him. 

Vat,  Phew !  are  you  there  ? 

Lw,  We  come  to  see  you,   nephew,   be  not 
angry. 

Fa/.  Why  do  yon  dog  me  thus,  with  these  strange 
people  ? 
Why,  all  the  world  shall  never  make  me  rich  more. 
Nor  master  of  these  troubles. 

Ten,  We  beseech  you. 
For  our  poor  children's  sake.  « 

Val,  Who  bid  you  get  'em  ? 
Have  you  not  threshing  work  enough,  but  children 
Must  be  bang'd  out  o'  th'  sheaf  too  }  Other  men, 
With  all  their  delicates,  and  healthful  diets, 
Can  get  but  wind-eggs :   You,  with  a  clove  of 

garlic, 
A  piece  of  cheese  would  break  a  saw,  and  sour  milk. 
Can  mount  like  stallions  ;  and  I  must  maintain 
These  tumblers ! 

Lance.  You  ought  to  maintain  us ;  we 
Have  maintain'd   you,  and,  when  you  slept,  pro- 
vided  for  you. 


Who  bought  the    silk   you  wear'    I  think   our 

labours ; 
Reckon,  you'll  find  it  so.  Who  found  your  horses 
Perpetual  pots  of  ale,  maintain'd  your  taverns. 
And  who  eztoll'd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes. 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  aU  the  beauties  ? 
We  had  no  hand  in  these  ;  no,  we're  all  puppies  I 
Your  tenants  base  vexations ! 

Vol,  Very  well,  sir. 

Lance.  Had  you  land,  sir, 
And  honest  men  to  serve  your  purposes. 
Honest  and  faithful,  and  will  you  run  away  from 

'em. 
Betray  yourself,  and  your  poor  tribe  to  misery ; 
Mortgage  all  us,  like  old  cloaks  ?    Where  will  you 

hunt  next? 
You  had  a  thousand  acres,  fair  and  open : 
The  King's  Bench  is  enclosed,  there's  no  good 

riding; 
The  Counter's  full  of  thorns  and  brakes  (take  heed, 

sir) 
And  bogs ;  you'll  quickly  find  what  broth  they're 

Val,  You're  short  and  pithy.  [made  of. 

Lance,  They  say  you're  a  fine  gentleman, 
And  excellent  judgment  they  report  you  have ;  a 

wit: 
Keep  yourself  out  o'  th'  rain,  and  take  your  cloak 

with  you. 
Which  by  interpretation  is  your  state,  sir. 
Or  I  shall  think  your  fame  belied  you.    You  have 
And  may  have  means.  [money, 

Val.  I  pr'ythee  leave  prating ! 
Does  my  good  lie  within  thy  brain  to  further, 
Or  my  undoing  in  thy  pity?     Go, 
Go,  get  you  home ;  there  whistle  to  your  horses, 
And  let  them  edify  !  Away,  sow  hemp, 
And  hang  yourselves  withal !  What  am  I  to  you. 
Or  you  to  me  ?  Am  I  your  landlord,  puppies  ? 

Lov,  This  is  uncivil. 

Vat,  More  unmerciful  you. 
To  vex  me  with  these  bacon-broth  and  puddings  ; 
They  are  the  walking  shapes  of  all  my  sorrows. 

3  Ten,  Your  father's  worship  would  have  used 
us  better. 

Val,  My  father's  worship  was  a  fool ! 

Lance,  Hey,  hey,  boys  ! 
Old  Valentine,  i'faith  ;  the  old  boy  still ! 

Lov,  Fie,  cousin ! 

Val,  I  mean  besotted  to  his  state ;  he  had  never 
Left  me  the  misery  of  so  much  means  else, 
Which,  till  I  sold,  was  a  mere  megrim  to  me. 
If  you  will  talk,  turn  out  these  tenements  : 
They  are  as  killing  to  my  nature,  uncle. 
As  water  to  a  fever. 

Lance.  We  will  go ; 
But  'tis  like  rams,  to  come  again  the  stronger : 
And  you  shall  keep  your  state  ! 

Vol.  Thou  liest ;  I  will  not. 

Lance,  Sweet  sir,  thou  liest;  thou  sbalt;  and 
so  good  morrow ! 

[_Ejceunt  Lancb  and  Tenants. 

Vid,  This  was  my  man,  and  of  a  noble  breeding. 
Now  to  your  business,  uncle. 

Lov.  To  your  state  then. 

Val,  'Tis  gone,  and  I  am  glad  on't ;  name  it 
no  more ; 
'Tis  that  I  pray  against,  and  Heav'n  has  heard  me. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  more  fearfid  of  it, 
(I  mean  of  thinking  of  more  lauds,  or  livings,) 
Than  sickly  men  are  travelling  o'  Sundays, 
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For  being  qnell'd  with  carriers.  Out  upon't  1 
Caveat  emptor  I  Let  the  fool  out-sweat  it. 
That  thinks  he  has  got  a  catch  on't 

Lov.  This  is  madness. 
To  be  a  wilful  beggar. 

ViU.  I  am  mad  then, 
And  so  I  mean  to  be  ;  will  that  content  you  ? 
How  bravely  now  I  U?e,  how  jocund  ! 
How  near  the  first  inheritance,  without  fears  I 
How  free  from  title-troubles ! 

Mmv.  And  from  means  too. 

Val.  Means  ?  Why,  all  good  men's  my  means, 
my  wit's  my  plough, 
The  town's  my  stock,  taverns  my  standing  house. 
And  all  the  world  knows  there's  no  want;  all 

gentlemen 
That  love  society  love  me ;  all  purses 
That  wit  and  pleasure  opens  are  my  tenants ; 
Every  man's  clothes  fit  me ;  the  next  fair  lodging 
Is  but  my  next  remove ;  and  when  I  please 
To  be  more  eminent,  and  take  the  air, 
A  piece  is  levied,  and  a  coach  prepared, 
And  I  go  I  care  not  whither.    What  need  state 
here? 

Lev,  But,  say  these  means  were  honest,  will 
they  last,  sir  ? 

Vol,  Far  longer  than  your  jerkin,  and  wear 
fairer. 
Should  I  take  aught  of  you?    'Tis  true,  I  begg'd 

now, 
Or,  which  is  worse  than  that,  I  stole  a  kindness, 
And,  which  is  worst  of  all,  I  lost  my  way  in*t 
Your  mind's  enclosed,  nothint^  lies  open  nobly ; 
Your  very  thoughts  are  hinds  that  work  on  nothing 
But  daily  sweat  and  trouble :  Were  my  way 
So  full  of  dirt  as  this,  'tis  true,  I'd  shift  it. 
Are  my  acquaintance  graziers  ?  But,  sir,  know. 
No  man  that  I'm  allied  to,  in  my  living. 
But  makes  it  equal,  whether  his  own  use 
Or  my  necessity  pull  first :  nor  is  this  forced, 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness  : 
And  do  you  think  I  venture  nothing  equal  ? 

Lev.  You  pose  me,  cousin. 

Vol.  What's  my  knowledge,  uncle?     Is't  not 
;  worth  money? 

I  What's  my  understanding,  my  travel,  reading,  wit, 
All  these  digested ;  my  daily  making  men. 
Some  to  speak,  that  too  much  phlegm  had  frozen 

up; 
Some  other  that  spoke  too  much,  to  hold  their 

peace. 
And  put  their  tongues  to  pensions  ;  some  to  wear 

their  clothes. 
And  some  to  keep  'em  ?  These  are  nothing,  uncle  ! 
Besides  these  ways,  to  teach  the  way  of  nature, 
A  manly  love,  community  to  all 
That  are  deservers — not  examining 
How  much,  or  what's  done  for  them — it  is  wicked, 
And  such  a  one,  like  you,  chews  his  thoughts 

double, 
Making  'em  only  food  for  his  repentance. 

Enter  tieo  Serrants. 

1  Ser.  This  cloak  and  hat,  sir,  and  my  master's 

love. 
Val.  Commend  us  to  thy  master,  and  take  that, 
And  leave  'em  at  my  lodging. 

1  Ser.  I  shall  do't,  sir. 
VcJ.  I  do  not  think  of  these  things. 

2  Ser.  'Please  you,  sir,  I  have  gold  here  for  you. 


Val.  Give  it  me.  Drink  that,  and  commend  me 
to  thy  master. —  lExeunt  Servanta. 

Look  you,  uncle,  do  I  beg  these  ? 

Lav,  No,  sure ;  it  is  your  worth,  sir. 

Vai,  'Tis  like  enough ;  but,  pray  satisfy  me, 
Are  not  these  ways  as  honest  as  persecuting 
The  starved  inheritance,  with  musty  com 
The  very  rats  were  fain  to  run  away  from. 
Or  selling  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  like  spices. 
Which  gentlemen  do  after  bum  by  the  ounces  ? 
Do  not  I  know  your  way  of  feeding  beasts 
With  grains,  and  windy  stuff,  to  blow  up  butchers  ? 
Your  racking  pastures,  that  have  eaten  up 
As  many  singing  shepherds,  and  their  issues, 
As  Andeluzia  breeds  ?    These  are  authentic. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I  would  not  change  ways  vrith  you, 
Unless  it  were  to  sell  your  state  that  hour, 
And,  if  'twere  possible,  to  spend  it  then  too. 
For  all  your  beans  in  Rumnillo.    Now  you  know 
me. 

Lov.  I  would  you   knew  yourself;  but,  since 
you're  grown 
Such  a  strange  enemy  to  all  that  fits  you. 
Give  me  leave  to  make  your  brother's  fortune. 

Val.  How? 

Lov.  From  your  mortgage,  which  yet  you  may 
I'll  find  the  means.  [recover ; 

Val.  Pray,  save  your  labour,  sir ; 
My  brother  and  myself  will  run  one  fortune, 
And  I  think,  what  I  hold  a  mere  vexation 
Cannot  be  safe  for  him  ;  I  love  him  better 
He  has  wit  at  will,  the  world  has  means  ;  he  shall 

live 
Without  this  trick  of  state  ;  we  are  heirs  both. 
And  all  the  world  before  us. 

Lov.  My  last  offer. 
And  then  I'm  gone. 

Vol.  What  is't  ?  and  then  I'll  answer. 

Lov.  What  think  you  of  a  wife,  yet  to  restore 
And  tell  me  seriously,  without  these  trifles,   [you  ? 

Val.  An  you  can  find  one  that  can  please  my 
You  shall  not  find  me  stubbom.  [fancy, 

Lov.  Speak  your  woman. 

Val,  One  without  eyes,  that  is,  self- commenda- 
tions 
(For  when  they  find  they^re  handsome,  they're  un- 
wholesome) ; 
One  without  ears,  not  giving  time  to  flatterers 
(For  she  that  hears  herself  commended,  wavers, 
And  points  men  out  a  way  to  make  'em  wicked)  ; 
One  without  substance  of  herself ;  that  woman 
Without  the  pleasure  of  her  life,  that's  wanton  ; 
Though  she  be  young,  forgetting  it ;  though  fair, 
Making  her  glass  the  eyes  of  honest  men. 
Not  her  own  admiration ;  all  her  ends 
Obedience,  all  her  hours  new  blessings  ;  if 
There  may  be  such  a  woman. 

Lov.  Yes,  there  may  be. 

Val,  And  without  state  too  ? 

Lov.  You're  disposed  to  trifle. 
Well,  fare  you  well,  sir  !  When  you  want  me  next, 
You'll  seek  me  out  a  better  sense. 

Val.  Farewell,  uncle. 
And  as  you  love  your  state,  let  not  me  hear  on't. 

[Exit. 

Lov.  It  shall  not  trouble  you.     I'll  watch  him 
still ; 
And,  when  his  friends  fall  off,  then  bend  hi»  will. 

lExit. 
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SCENE  Ih-'Another  Street, 
Enter  Ibabblla  and  Lues. 

Luce,  I  know  the  cause  of  all  this  sadness  now ; 
Your  sister  has  engrossed  all  the  hrave  lovers. 

Isab.  She  has  wherewithal,  much  goodmay'tdo 
her! 
Pr'ytbee,  speak  softly ;  we  are  open  to  men's  ears. 

Luce,  Fear  not,  we're  safe ;  we  may  see  all  that 
pass, 
Hear  all,  and  make  ourselves  merry  with  their  lan- 
guage, 
And  yet  stand  undiscover'd.  Be  not  melancholy ; 
You  are  as  fair  as  she. 

Isab,  Who,  I  ?  I  thaok  you ; 
I  am  as  haste  ordain'd  me,  a  thing  slubbered : 
My  sister  is  a  goodly,  portly  lady, 
A  woman  of  a  presence ;  she  spreads  sattio, 
As  the  king's  ships  do  canvas,  every  where. 
She  may  spare  me  her  raizen,  and  her  bonnets, 
Strike  her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  out-sail  me  ; 
I  am  a  carvel  to  her. 

Luee,  But  a  tight  one. 

Jsab,  She  is  excellent  well  built  too. 

Luee.  And  yet  she's  old. 

Itab.  She  never  saw  above  one  voyage.  Luce, 
And,  credit  me,  after  another,  her  hull 
Will  serve  again,  and  a  right  good  merchant. 
She  plays,  and  sings  too,  dances  and  discourses. 
Comes  very  near  essays,  a  pretty  poet. 
Begins  to  piddle  with  philosophy, 
A  subtle  chymic  wench,  and  can  extract 
The  spirit  of  men's  estates ;  she  has  the  light 
Before  her,  and  cannot  miss  her  choice.   For  me, 
'Tis  reason  I  wait  my  mean  fortune. 

Luee,  You  are  so  bashful  1 

Itab.  'Tisnot  at  firstword  "up andride;"  thou'rt 
cozen' d ; 
That  would  shew  mad,  i'faith !  Besides,  we  lose 
The  main  part  of  our  politic  government, 
If  we  become  provokers.     Then  we  are  fair, 
And  fit  for  men*s  embraces,  when,  like  towns. 
They  lie  before  us  ages,  yet  not  carried ; 
Hold  out  their  strongest  batteries,  then  compound 
Without  the  loss  of  honour,  and  march  off       [too 
With  our  fair  wedding-colours  flying  1 — ^Who  are 
these? 

Enter  Fmancisco  and  Lancs. 

Luce,  I  know  not,  nor  I  care  not. 

I»ab.  Pr'ythee  peace  then  I 
A  well-built  gentleman. 

Luce.   But  poorly  thatch'd.  iThetf  retire. 

Lance.  Has  he  devour'd  you  too  ? 

Fran,  He  has  gulp'd  m?  down,  Lance. 

Lance.  Left  you  no  means  to  study  ? 

Fran,  Not  a  farthing : 
Dispatch'd  my  poor  annuity,  I  thank  him. 
Here's  all  the  hope  I've  left,  one  hare  ten  shilUng» . 

Lance.  You're  fit  for  great  men's  services. 

Fran.  I  am  fit,  but  who  will  take  me  thus  ? 
Men's  miseries  are  now  accounted 
Stains  in  their  natures.     I  have  travelled, 
And  I  have  studied  long,  observed  all  kingdoms, 


Know  all  the  promises  of  art  and  manners  : 
Yet,  that  I  am  not  bold,  nor  cannot  flatter, 
I  shall  not  thrive ;  all  these  are  but  vain  studies  ! 
Art  thou  so  rich  as  to  get  me  a  lodging.  Lance  ? 

Lance.  I'll  sell  the  tiles  of  my  house  else,  my 
horse,  my  hawk ; 
Nay,  'sdeath,   I'll   pawn  my  wife!     Oh,  master 

Francis, 
That  I  should  see  your  father's  house  fall  thus  ! 

Itab.  An  honest  fellow ! 

Lance,  Your  father's  house,  that  fed  me. 
That  bred  up  all  my  name ! 

Itab.  A  grateful  fellow  ! 

Lance.  And  fall  by 

Fran.  Peace  ;  I  know  you>e  angry.  Lance, 
But  I  must  not  hear  with  whom  ;  he  is  my  brother. 
And,  though  you  hold  him  slight,  my  most  dear 
A  gentleman,  excepting  some  few  rubs,    [brother ! 
(  He  were  too  excellent  to  live  here  else) 
Fraughted  as  deep  with  noble  and  brave  parts, 
The  issues  of  a  noble  and  manly  spirit. 
As  any  he  alive.     I  must  not  hear  you : 
Though  I  am  miserable,  and  he  made  me  so, 
Yet  still  he  is  my  brother,  still  I  love  him. 
And  to  that  tie  of  blood  link  my  affections. 

Itab.  A  noble  nature !    Dost  thou  know  him, 

Luee.  No,  mistress.  [Luce? 

Itab.  Thou  shouldst  ever  know  such  good  men. 
What  a  fair  body  and  a  mind  are  married  there  to- 
Did  he  not  say  he  wanted  ?  [gether ! 

Luee.  What  is  that  to  you  ? 

Itab.  'Tis  true;  but  'tis  great  pity. 

Luce.  How  she  changes ! — [Atide."] 
Ten  thousand  more  than  he,  as  handsome  men  too — 

Itab.  'Tis  like  enough ;  but,  as  I  live,  this  gen- 
tleman. 
Among  ten  thousand  thousand — Is  there  no  know- 
ing him  ? 
Why  should  he  want  ?  Fellows  of  no  merit. 
Slight  and  pufTd  souls,  that  walk  like  shadows  by. 
Leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are,  or  poise. 
Let  them  complain ! 

Luce.  Her  colour  changes  strangely.         iAside. 

Itab.  This  man  was  made  to  mark  his  wants,  to 
waken  us ; 
Alas,  poor  gentleman  I  But  will  that  fledge  him, 
Keep  him  from  cold  ?    Believe  me,  he's  well-bred. 
And  cannot  be  but  of  a  noble  lineage. 
Mark  him,  and  mark  him  well. 

Luce.  He's  a  handsome  man. 

Itab.  The  sweetness  of  his  sufTrance  sets  him 
Oh,  Luce — But  whither  go  I  ?  [off ; 

Luce.  You  cannot  hide  it. 

Itab.  I  would  he  had  what  I  can  spare. 

Luce.  'Tis  charitable. 

Lance.  Come,  sir,  I'll  see  you  lodged ;  you've 
tied  my  tongue  fast. 
I'll  steal  before  you  want ;  'tis  but  a  hanging ! 

lExeunl  Lancb  and  Francisco. 

Itab.  That's  a  good  fellow  too,  an  honest  fellow  ! 
Why,  this  would  move  a  stone.  I  must  needs  know — 
But  that  some  other  tim^. 

Luce.  Is  the  wind  there  ? 
That  makes  for  me.  lAride. 

Itab.  Come,  I  forgot  a  business.  [  Exeunt. 
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SCENE   h  —  A  Room  in  Lady  Hbartwbll's 

House. 

Enter  Lady  Hsartwsll  and  Lix^k. 

L.  Ilea.  My  sister,  and  a  woman  of  so  base  a 
What  was  the  fellow  ?  [pity  ! 

Luce.  Why,  an  ordinary  man,  madam. 

L.Hea.  Poor?  I 

Luce.  Poor  enough ;  and  no  man  knows  fh>m 

L.  Hea.  What  could  she  see  ?  [whence  neither. 

Luee.  Only  his  misery  ; 
For  else  she  might  behold  a  hundred  handsomer,     j 

L.  Hea,  Did  she  change  much  ? 

Luee.  Extremely,  when  he  spoke ; 
And  then  her  pity,  like  an  orator, 
(I  fear  her  love)  framed  such  a  commendation. 
And  followed  it  so  far,  as  made  me  wonder. 

L.  Hea.  Is  she  so  hot,  or  such  a  want  of  lovers. 
That  she  must  dote  upon  afflictions  ? 
Why  does  she  not  go  rummage  all  the  prisons, 
And  there  bestow  her  youth,  bewray  her  wanton- 
ness, 
And  fly  her  honour,  common  both  to  beggary  ? 
Did  she  speak  to  him  ? 

Luce.  No,  he  saw  us  not; 
But  ever  since  she  hath  been  mainly  troubled. 

L.  Hea.  Was  he  young  ? 

Luee.  Yes,  young  enough. 

L.  Hea,  And  look'd  he  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Luce.  Like  such  a  gentleman  would  pawn  ten 
oaths  for  twelve  pence. 

L.  Hea.  My  sister,  and  sink  basely  I  This  must 
Does  she  use  means  to  know  him  ?  [not  be. 

Luce.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  has  employed  a  squire 
call'd  Shorthose. 

L.  Hea,  Oh,  that's  a  predons  knave !   Keep  all 
this  private ; 
But  still  be  near  her  lodging.     Luce,  what  you 

can  gather 
By  any  means,  let  me  understand. — I'll  stop  her 
A  ad  turn  her  charity  another  way,  [heat. 

To  bless  herself  first— Be  still  dose  to  her  coun- 

sels. — 
A  beggar,  and  a  stranger  I     There's  a  blessedness ! 
I'll  none  of  that     I  have  a  toy  yet,  si&ter, 
Shall  tell  you  this  is  foul,  and  make  you  find  it. — 
And,  for  your  pains,  take  you  the   last  gown  I 

wore. — 
This  makes  me  mad,  but  I  shall  force  a  remedy  I 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  U.^The Street. 

Enter  VmstrtAXH,  Bkllamokb,  llAfUEOiuiN,  and 
Valjcntinb. 

Fount.  Sirrah,  we  have  so  look'd  for  thee,  and 
long'd  for  thee ! 
This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing,  the  stateliest 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies ! 

Bel.  She  has  put  us  off  this  month  now,  for  an 

answer. 
Hare.  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  look  upon 
her. 
Not  say,  "good  morrow,"  nor  •*  good  even,"  till 
that's  past. 
Vai.  She  has  found  what  dough  you're  made  of, 
and  so  kneads  you. 


Are  you  good  at  nothing,  but  these  after-games .' 
I've  told  you  often  enough  what  things  they  are, 
What  precious  things,  these  widows  ! 

Hare.  If  we  had  'em, 

Val.  Why,  the  devil  has  not  craft  enough  to 
woo  'em. 
There  be  three  kinds  of  fools, — (mark  this  note, 
Mark  it,  and  understand  it)  [gentlemen, 

Fount.  Wellt  go  forward. 

Val.  An  innocent,  a  knave-fool,  a  fool  politic  : 
The  last  of  which  are  lovers,  widow -lovers. 

Bel.  Will  you  allow  no  fortune  ? 

To/.  No  such  blind  one. 

Fount.  We  gave  you  reasons  why  'twas  needful 
for  us. 

Val,  As  you're  those  fools,  I  did  allow  those 
reasons. 
But,  as  my  scholars  and  companions,  damn'd  'em. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  woo  a  widow  r 
Answer  me  coolly  now,  and  understandingly. 

Hare.  Why,  to  lie  with  her,  and  to  enjoy  her 
wealth. 

Val.  Why,  there  you're  fools  still;  crafty  to 
catch  yourselves. 
Pure  politic  fools ;  I  look'd  for  such  an  answer. 
Once  more  hear  me :  It  is. 
To  wed  a  widow,  to  be  doubted  mainly. 
Whether  the  state  you  have  be  yours  or  no, 
Or  those  old  boots  you  ride    in.      Mark  me ; 

widows 
Are  long  extents  in  law  upon  men's  livings, 
Upon    their  bodies  winding-sheets ;     they  that 

enjoy  'em. 
Lie  but  with  dead  men's  monuments,  and  beget 
Only  their  own  ill  epitaphs.  Is  not  this  plain  now  ? 

Bel,  Plain  spoken. 

Val.  And  plain  truth  ;  but,  if  you'll  needs 
Do  things  of  danger,  do  but  lose  yourselves, 
(Not  any  part  concerns  your  understandings. 
For  then  you're  meacocks,  fools,  and  miserable) 
March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  of  a  firecock, 
Turn  me  o'  th'  toe  like  a  weather-cock  ! 
Kill  every  day  a  Serjeant  for  a  twelvemonth  ; 
Rob  the  Exchequer,  and  bum  all  the  rolls  ! 
And  these  will  make  a  show. 

Hare.  And  these  are  trifles  } 

Val.  Consider'd  to  a  widow,  empty  nothings ; 
For  here  you  venture  but  your  persons,  there 
The  varnish  of  your  persons,  your  discretions. 
Why,  'tis  a  monstrous  thing  to  marry  at  all, 
Espi  dally  as  now  'tis  made :  Methinks 
A  man,  an  understanding  man,  is  more  wife 
To  me,  and  of  a  nobler  tie,  than  all  these  trinkets. 
What  do  we  get  by  women,  but  our  senses, 
Which  is  the  rankest  part  about  us,  satisfied  ? 
And,  when  that's  done,  what  are  we?    Crest- 

fall'n  cowards ! 
What  benefit  can  children  be,  but  charges, 
And  disobedience  }  What's  the  love  they  render 
At  one-and- twenty  years  ?  "  I  pray  die,  father  !" 
When  they  are  young,  they  are  like  bells  rung 

backwards. 
Nothing  but  noise  and  giddiness  ;  and,  come  to 

years  once. 
There  drops  a  son  by  th*  sword  in  his  mistress's 

quarrel ; 
A  great  joy  to  his  parents !     A  daughter  ripe  too, 
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Grows  high  and  luBty  in  her  blood,  must  ha?e 
A  heatingi  runs  away  with  a  supple-haxn'd  serving- 
man; 
His  twenty  nobles  spent,  takes  to  a  trade. 
And  learns  to  spin  men's  hair  off ;  there's  another : 
And  most  are  of  this  nature.     Will  you  marry  ? 

Fount,  For  my  part,  yes,  for  any  doubt  I  feel 
yet 

Vol.  And  this  same  widow  ? 

Fount.  If  I  may  ;  and,  methinks. 
However  you  are  pleased  to  dispute  these  dangers, 
Such  a  warm  match,  and  for  you,  sir,  were  not 

hurtful. 
'  Vai.  Not  half  so  killing  as  for  you.     For  me. 
She  cann't  with  all  the  art  she  has,  make  me  more 

miserable, 
Or  much  more  fortunate  :  I  have  no  state  left, 
A  benefit  that  none  of  you  cao  brag  of, 
And  there's  the  antidote  against  a  widow ; 
Nothing  to  lose,  but  that  my  soul  inherits. 
Which  she  can  neither  law  nor  claw  away ; 
To  that,  but  little  flesh,  it  were  too  much  else ; 
And  that  unwholesome  too,  it  were  too  rich  else  ; 
And,  to  all  this,  contempt  of  what  she  does : 
I  can  laugh  at  her  tears,  neglect  her  angers. 
Hear  her  without  a  faith,  so  pity  her 
As  if  she  were  a  traitor ;  moan  her  person. 
But  deadly  hate  her  pride :  if  you  could  do  these, 
And  had  but  this  discretion,  and  like  fortune, 
'Twere  but  an  equal  venture. 

Fount.  This  is  malice. 

Vol.  When  she  lies  with  your  land,  and  not 
with  you. 
Grows  great  with  jointures,  and  is  brought  to-bed. 
With  all  the  state  you  have,  you'll  find  iSnB  certain. 
But  is  it  come  to  pass  you  must  marry  ? 
Is  there  no  buff  will  hold  you  ? 

BeL  Grant  it  be  so? 

Vol,  Then  chuse  the  tamer  evil ;  take  a  maid, 
A  maid  not  worth  a  penny ;  make  her  yours. 
Knead  her,  and  mould  her  yours ;  a  maid  worth 

nothing : 
There  is  a  virtuous  spell  in  that  word  nothing. 
A  maid  makes  conscience 
Of  half-a-crown  a^week  for  pins  and  puppets ; 
A  maid's  content  with  one  coach  and  two  horses. 
Not  falling  out  because  they  are  not  matches ; 
With  one  man  satisfied,  with  one  rein  guided. 
With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed ; 
Aged,  she   makes  the  wife,  preserves   the   fame 

and  issue ; 
A  widow  is  a  Christmas-box  that  sweeps  all. 

Fount.  Yet  all  this  cannot  sink  us. 

Vai.  You're  my  friends. 
And  all  my  loving  friends  ;  I  spend  your  money, 
Yet  I  deserve  it  too ;  you  are  my  friends  still. 
I  ride  your  horses,  when  I  want  I  sell  'em ; 
I  eat  your  meat,  help  to  wear  your  linen ; 
Sometimes  I  make  you  drunk,  and  then  you  seal. 
For  which  I'll  do  you  this  commodity. 
Be  ruled,  and  let  me  try  her ;  I'll  discover  her ; 
The  truth  b,  I  will  never  leaye  to  trouble  her, 
'Till   I   see   through   her;    then,   if    I   find  her 
worthy — 

Hare.  This  was  our  meaning,  Valentine. 

Vai.  'Tis  done  then. 
I  must  want  nothing. 

Hare.  Nothing  but  the  woman. 

Vai.  No  jealousy ;  for,  when  I  marry. 
The  devil  must  be  wiser  than  I  take  him, 


And  the  flesh  foolisher.    Come,  let's  to  dinner ; 
And  when  I'm  whetted  well  with  wine,  have  at 
her  I  lExeunt, 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Lady  Hbartwbll's 

House, 

Enter  IsabsliiA  and  Lues. 

Itab.  But  art  thou  sure  ? 
Luce.  No  surer  than  I  heard. 
Uab.  That  it  was  that  flouting  fellow's  brother  } 
Luce.  Yes,  Shorthose  told  me  so. 
leab.  He  diid  search  out  the  truth  } 
Luce.  It  seems  he  did. 

leab.  Pr'ythee,  Luce,  call  him  hither.  If  he  be 
no  worse,  I  never  repent  my  pity. 

Enter  Shorthobs. 

Now,  sirrah,  what  was  he  we  sent  yon  after, — 
The  gentleman  i'  th'  bhick  ? 

Short.  V  th' torn  black? 

IstUi.  Yes,  the  same,  sir. 

Short.  What  would  your  worship  with  him  ? 

Isab.  Why,  my  worship  would  know  his  name, 
and  what  he  is. 

Short.  He's  nothing ;  he  is  a  man,  and  yet  he  is 
no  man. 

littb.  You  must  needs  play  the  fool. 

Short.  'Tis  my  profession. 
•    Isab.  How  is  he  a  man,  and  no  man  ? 

Short.  He*s  a  beggar ;  only  the  sign  of  a  man ; 
the  bush  pull'd  down,  which  shews  the  house 
stands  empty. 

Isab.  What's  his  calling  ? 

Short.  They  call  him  beggar. 

Isab.  What's  his  kindred? 

Short.  Beggars. 

Isab.  His  worth  ? 

Short.  A  learned  beggar,  a  poor  scholar. 

Isab.  How  does  he  live  ? 

Short.  Like  worms,  he  eats  old  books. 

Isab.  Is  Valentine  his  brother  ? 

Short.  His  begging  brother. 

Isab.  What  may  his  name  be  ? 

Short.  Orson. 

Isab.  Leave  your  fooling. 

ShorL  You  had  as  good  say,  leave  your  living. 

Isab.  Once  more. 
Tell  me  his  name  directly. 

Short.  I'll  be  hang'd  first,  unless  I  beard  him 
christen'd  ;  but  I  can  tell  what  foolish  people  call 
him. 

Isab.  What? 

Short.  Francisco. 

Isab.  W^here  lies  this  learning,  sir  ? 

Short.  In  Paul's  Church-yard  forsooth. 

Isab.  I  mean  that  gentleman,  fool ! 

Shott.  Oh,  that  fool?  he  lies  in  loose  sheets 
every  where,  that's  no  where. 

Luce.  You  have  glean'd  since  you  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  in  the  country,  Shorthose,  you  were  an 
arrant  fool,  a  dull  cold  coxcomb ;  here  every  tavern 
teaches  you ;  the  pint-pot  has  so  belabour'd  you 
with  wit,  your  brave  acquaintance,  that  gives  you 
ale,  so  fortified  your  mazard,  that  now  there's  no 
talking  to  you. 

Isab.  He's  much  improved;  a  fellow,  a  fine 
discourser  f 

Sftort.  I  hope  so  :  I  have  not  waited  at  the  tail 
of  wit  so  long,  to  be  an  ass. 
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Luce.  But  uy  ndw,  Shorthose,  my  lady  should 
remove  into  the  country  ? 

Short.  I  had  as  liere  she  should  remove  to 
heaven,  and  as  soon  I  would  undertake  to  follow 
her. 

Ltiee.  Where  no  old  chameoo  is,  nor  no 
anchovies,  nor  master  Such-a-one»  to  meet  at  the 
Rose,  and  bring  my  lady  Such-a-one's  chief  cham- 
ber-maid. 

Isab,  No  bouncing  healths  to  this  brave  lad, 
dear  Shorthose,  nor  down  o'  th'  knees  to  that  illus- 
trious lady. 

Luce.  No  fiddles,  nor  no  lusty  noise  of  "  Drawer, 
carry  this  pottle  to  my  father  Shorthose." 

lioh.  No  plays  nor  gally-foists ;  no  strange  am- 
bassadors to  run  and  wonder  at,  till  thou  b«*st  oil, 
and  then  come  home  again,  and  lie  by  the  legend. 

Luce,  Say  she  should  go  ? 

Short.  If  I  say  so,  I'll  be  hang'd  first ;  or,  if  I 
thought  she  would  go 

Luce.  What? 

Short.  I  would  go  with  her. 

Luce.  But,  Shorthose,  where  thy  heart  is 

I»i»b.  Do  not  fright  him. 

Luce.  By  this  hand,  mistress,  'tis  a  noise,  a  loud 
one  too,  and  from  her  own  mouth ;  presently  to  be 
gone  too.    But  why  ?  or  to  what  end  ? 

Short.  May  not  a  man  die  first?  She'll  give 
him  so  much  time. 

Isab.  Gone  o'  th'  sudden?  Thou  dost  but  jest: 
She  must  not  mock  the  gentlemen. 

Luce.  She  has  put  them  off  a  month,  they  dare 
not  see  her.  Bebeve  me,  mistress,  what  I  hear  I 
tell  you. 

Isab.  Is  this  true,  wench  ?    Gone  on  so  short  a 
warning ! 
What  trick  is  thu  ?     She  never  told  me  of  it : 
It  must  not  be ! — Sirrah,  attend  me  presently, 
(You  know  I've  been  a  carefii^  friend  unto  you,) 
Attend  me  in  the  hall,  and  next  be  faithful* 
Cry  not ;  we  shall  not  go. 

Short.  Her  coach  may  crack !  iExeunt. 


SCENE  IW .—  The  Street. 

Enter  YAUBimini,  Francisco,  and  Lancb. 

Vol,  Which  way  to  live !    How  dar'st  thou  come 
To  ask  such  an  idle  question  ?  [to  town, 

Fran.  Methinks,  'tis  necessary. 
Unless  you  could  restore  that  annuity 
You  have  tippled  up  in  taverns. 
Vol.  Where  hast  thou  been. 
And  how  brought  up,  Francisco,  that  thou  talk'st 
Thus  out  of  France  ?    Thou  wert  a  pretty  fellow. 
And  of  a  handsome  knowledge ;  who  has  spoil'd 
thee? 
Lance.  He  that  has  spoil'd  himself,  to  make 
himself  sport. 
And,  by  his  copy,  will  spoil  all  comes  near  him : 
Buy  but  a  glass,  if  you  be  yet  so  wealthy. 
And  look  there  who. 

Val.  WeU  said,  old  Copyhold. 
Lance.  My  heart's  good  freehold,  sir,  and  so 
you  11  find  it. 
This  gentleman's  your  brother,  your  hopeful  bro- 
ther ; 
(For  there's  no  hope  of  yon)  use  him  thereafter. 
Vol.    E'en   as  well   as   I  use   myself. — What 
wouldst  thou  have,  Frank  i 


Fran.  Can  yon  procure  me  a  hundred  pound  ? 

Lance.  Hark  what  he  says  to  you ! 
Oh,  try  your  wits  ;  they  say  you  are  excellent  at  it ; 
For  your  land  has  lain  long  bed-rid,  and  unsensible. 

Fran,  And  I'll  forget  all  wrongs.     You  see  my 
state, 
And  to  what  wretchedness  your  will  has  brought 
But  what  it  may  be,  by  this  benefit,  [me ; 

If  timely  done,  and  like  a  noble  brother, 
Both  you  and  I  may  feel,  and  to  our  comforts. 

Vol.  A  hundred  pound  ?    Dost  thou  know  what 
thou  hast  said,  boy  ? 

Fran.  I  said,  a  hundred  pound. 

Val.  Thou  hast  said  more 
Than  any  man  can  justify,  believe  it. 
Procure  a  hundred  pounds !     I  say  to  thee. 
There's  no  such  sum  in  nature  ;  forty  shillings 
There  may  be  now  i'  th'  Mint,  and  that's  a  trea- 
I  have  seen  five  pound ;  but  let  me  tell  it,      [sure. 
And  'tis  as  wonoerful  as  calves  with  five  legs. 
Here's  five  shillings,  Frank,  the  harvest  of  five 

weeks. 
And  a  good  crop  too ;  take  it,  and  pay  thy  first- 
I  will  come  down,  and  eat  it  out.  [fruits  ; 

Fran.  'Tis  patience 
Must  meet  with  you,  sir,  not  love. 

Lance.  Deal  roundly. 
And  leave  theso  fiddle-faddles. 

Vol.  Leave  thy  prating ! 
Thou  think'st  thou  art  a  notable  wise  fellow, 
Thou  and  thy  rotten  sparrow-hawk,  two  of  the 
reverend  1 

Lance.  I  think  you  are  mad,  or,  if  you  be  not, 
will  be 
With  the  next  moon.     What  would  you  have  him 

Vol.  How?  [do? 

Lance.  To  get  money  first,  thafs  to  live ; 
You've  shew'd  him  how  to  want. 

Vol,  *Slife,  how  do  I  Uve  ? 
Why,  what  dull  fool  would  a^k  that  question  ? 
Three  hundred  three-pil'ds    more,  ay,  and   live 

bravely ; 
The  better  half  o'  th'  town,  and  live  most  gloriously : 
Ask  them  what  states  they  have,  or  what  annuities, 
Or  when  they  pray  for  seasonable  harvests ! — 
Thou  hast  a  handsome  wit;  stir  into  th'  world, 

Frank, 
Stir,  stir  for  shame ;  thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 
Ask  how  to  live  ?     Write,  write,  write  any  thing ; 
The  worid's  a  fine  believing  world  ;  write  news. 

Lance,  Dragons  in  Sussex ;  or  fiery  battles 
Seen  in  the  air  at  Aspurge  ? 

VeU,  There's  the  way,  Frank. 
And,  in  the  tail  of  these,  fright  me  the  kingdom 
With  a  sharp  prognostication,  that  shall  scour  them 
(Dearth  upon  dearth)  like  Levant  taffaties ; 
Predictions  of  sea-breaches,  wars,  and  want 
Of  herrings  on  our  coast,  with  bloody  noses. 

Lance.  Whirlwinds,  that  shall  take  off  the  top  of 
Grantham  steeple,  and  clap  it  on  PauPs ;  and,  aifter 
these,  a  r envoy  to  the  city  for  their  sins  ? 

Val.  Probatum  est;  thou  canst  not  want  a  pen- 
sion. 
Go,  switch  me  up  a  covey  of  young  scholars, 
There's  twenty  nobles,  and  two  loads  of  coals. 
Are  not  these  ready  ways  ?    Cosmography 
Thoa'rt  deeply  read  in ;  draw  me  a  map  from  the 

Mermaid ; 
I  mean  a  midnight  map,  to  'scape  the  watches, 
And  such  long  senseless  examinations  \ 
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And  gentlemen  shall  feed  thee,  right  good  gentle- 
I  cannot  stay  long.  [men. 

Lance,  You  have  read  learnedly  ! 
And  would  you  have  him  follow  these  chimeras  ? 
Did  you  hegin  with  ballads  ? 

Fran,  Well,  I  will  leave  you ; 
I  see  my  wants  are  grown  ridiculous  : 
Yours  may  be  so ;  I  will  not  curse  you  neither. 
You  may  think,  when  these  wanton  fits  are  over, 
Who  bred  me,  and  who  ruin'd  me.    Look  to  your- 
self, sir ; 
A  providence  I  wait  on  1 

Vol,  Thou  art  passionate ; 
Hast  thou  been  brought  up  with  girls  ? 

Enter  SHORTHoiiB,  with  a  bag. 

Short,  Rest  you  merry,  gentlemen. 

Vol,  Not  so  merry  as  you  suppose,  sir. 

Short,  Pray  stay  awhile,  and  let  me  take  a  view 
of  you ;  I  may  put  my  spoon  into  the  wrong  pot- 
tage-pot else. 

Vol,  Why,  wilt  thou  muster  us  ? 

Short,  No,  you're  not  he ; 
You  are  a  thought  too  handsome. 

Lance,  Who  wouldst  thou  speak  withal  ?    Why 
dost  thou  peep  so  ? 

Short,  Vm  looking  birds'  nests :  I  can  find  none 
in  your  bush-beard! — I'd  speak  with  you,  black 
gentleman. 

Fran,  With  me,  my  friend  ? 

Short,  Yes,  sure:  and  the  best  friend,  sir,  it 
seems,  you  spake  withal  this  twelve-months,  gen- 
tleman.    There's  money  for  you. 

Vol.  How? 

Short,  There's  none  for  you,  sir.  Be  not  so 
brief  I  Not  a  penny.  La!  how  he  itches  at  itl 
Stand  off ;  you  stir  my  choler. 

Lance,  'Take  it :  'tis  money. 

Short.  You  are  too  quick  too:  First,  be  sure 
you  have  it :  You  seem  to  be  a  falconer,  but  a 
foolish  one. 

Lance,  Take  it,  and  say  nothing. 

Short.  You  are  cozen'd  too :  ^tis  take  it,  and 
spend  it. 

Fran,  Prom  whom  came  it,  sir  ? 

Short.  Such  another  word,  and  you  shall  have 
none  on't. 

Fran.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  doubly  thank  you ! 

Short.  Well,  sir ;  then  buy  you  better  clothes, 
and  get  your  hat  dress'd,  and  your  laundress  to 
wash  your  boots  white. 

Fran,  Pray  stay,  sir :  May  you  not  be  mistaken? 

Short,  I  think  I  am  :  Give  me  the  money  again ; 
come,  quick,  quick,  quick  ! 

Fran,  I  would  be  loath  to  render,  till  I  am  sure 
it  be  so. 

Short.  Hark  in  your  ear:  Is  not  your  name 
Francisco  ? 

Fran.  Yes. 

Short,  Be  quiet  then :  It  may  thunder  a  hun- 
dred times,  before  such  stones  fall.  Do  not  you 
need  it  ? 

Fran,  Yes. 

Short.  And  'tis  thoughi  you  have  it. 

Fran,  I  think  I  have. 

Short.  Then  hold  it  fast;  'tis  not  fly-blown. 
You  may  pay  for  the  poundage :  you  forget  your- 
self:  I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman  so  backward,  a 
wanting  gentleman. 

Fran.  Your  mercy,  sir  I 


Short.  Friend,  you  have  mercy,  a  whole  bag  full 
of  mercy.     Be  merry  with  it,  and  be  wise. 

Fran,  I  would  fain,  if  it  please  you,  but  know — 

Short,  It  does  not  please  me :  Tell  o'er  your 
money,  and  be  not  mad,  boy. 

Vol.  You  have  no  more  such  bags  ? 

Short.  More  such  there  are,  sir,  but  few  I  fear 
for  you.  Tve  cast  your  water ;  you've  wit,  yon 
need  no  money.  IBxiu 

Lance,  Be  not  amaz'd,  sir ; 
Tis  good  gold,  good  old  gold ;  this  is  restorative, 
And  in  good  time  it  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Keep  it  and  use  it ;  let  honest  fingers  feel  it. — 
ITo  Valentink.]  Yours  be  too  quick,  sir. 

Fran,  He  named  me,  and  he  gave  it  me;  but 
from  whom  ? 

Lance.  Let  'em  send  more,  and  then  examine  it 
This  can  be  but  a  preface. 

Fran,  Being  a  stranger. 
Of  whom  can  I  deserve  this  ? 

Lance.  Sir,  of  any  man 
That  has  but  eyes,  and  manly  understanding. 
To  find  men's  wants :  Good  men  are  bound  to  do  so. 

Vol.  Now  you  see,  Frank,  there  are  more  ways 
than  certainties ; 
Now  you  believe.     What  plough  brought  you  this 

harvest, 
What  sale  of  timber,  coals,  or  what  annuities  ? 
These  feed  no  hinds,  nor  wait  the  expectation 
Of  quarter-days ;  you  see  it  show'rs  in  to  yon. 
You  are  an  ass  !     Lie  plodding,  and  lie  fooling. 
About  this  blazing  star,  and  that  bo-peep. 
Whining  and  fasting,  to  find  the  natural  reason 
Why  a  dog  turns  twice  about  before  he  lie  down  I 
What  use  of  these,  or  what  joy  in  annuities. 
Where  every  man's  thy  study  and  thy  tenant  ? 
I  am  asham'd  on  thee  I 

Lance.  Yes,  I  have  seen 
This  fellow.  Tliere's  a  wealthy  widow  hard  by — 

Vol.  Yes,  marry  is  there. 

Lance.  I  think  he*s  her  servant ; 
I  am  cozen'd  if After  her !  I  am  sure  on't. 

Fran.  1  am  glad  on't. 

Lance,  She's  a  good  woman. 

Fran,  I  am  gladder. 

Lance.  And  young  enough,  believe. 

Fran,  I  am  gladder  of  all,  sir. 

Vol,  Frank,  you  shall  lie  with  me  soon. 

Fran,  I  thank  my  money. 

Lance,  His  money  shall  lie  with  me  ;  three  in 
Will  be  too  much  this  weather.  [a  bed,  sir. 

Vol,  Meet  me  at  the  Mermaid, 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  things 

Lance,  Trust  to  yourself,  sir. 

[^Exevnl  Vklk,  and  Lahou. 

Enter  Foumtaut,  Harkbaain,  and  Bbllamori^ 

Fount,  Oh,  Valeutine ! 

Vol,  How  now  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  ? 

Bel,  The  widow*s  going,  man. 

Vol,  Why,  let  her  go,  man. 

Hare,  She's  going  out  o'  th'  town. 

VfU,  The  town's  Sie  happier ; 
1  would  they  were  all  gone. 

Fount.  We  cannot  come 
To  speak  with  her. 

VeU,  Not  to  speak  to  her? 

Bel,  She  wiU 
Be  gone  within  this  hour  :  either  now,  Val- 


Fount.  Hare,  Now,  now,  now,  good  Val. 
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Val.  ra  rather 
March  i'  the  mouth  o'  th*  cannon.  Bat  adieu ! 
If  she  be  above  ground — Go,  away  to  your  prayers  ; 
Away,  I  say,  away  ! — ^she  shall  be  spoken  withal ! 

lExeunl, 


SCENE  Y.^A  Hall  in  Lady  Hbartwbll's 

House. 

Enter  SMOitTHOU,  ttith  one  boot  on,  Rooaa  and 

HUMPHRBY. 

Rog.  She  will  go,  Shorthose. 

Short.  Who  can  help  it,  Roger  ? 

Ralph.  [Within.']  Roger,  help  down  with  the 
hangings ! 

Rog.  By  and  by,  Ralph : 
I  am  makmg  up  o'  th'  trunks  here. 

Ralph,  Shorthose! 

Short.  WelL 

Ralph.  Who  looks  to  my  lady's  wardrobe  ? 

Humphry ! 

Hum.  Here. 

Ralph.  Down  with  the  boxes  in  the  gallery. 
And  bring  away  the  coach-cushions.  lExit. 

Short.  Will'it  not  rain? 
No  conjuring  abroad,  nor  no  devices, 
To  stop  this  journey  ? 

Rog,  Why  go  now  ?  why  now  ? 
Why  o'  th*  sudden  now  ?  What  preparation, 
What  horses  have  we  ready  ?  whieit  provision 
Laid  in  i'  th'  country  ? 

Hum.  Not  an  egg,  I  hope. 

Rog.  No,  nor  one  drop  of  good  drink,  boys ; 
there's  the  devil. 

Short,  I  heartily  pray  the  malt  be  musty :  and 
We  must  come  up  again.  [then 

Hum.  What  says  the  steward  ? 

Rog.  He's  at  his  wit's  end;  for,   some  four 
hours  since, 
Out  of  bis  haste  and  providence,  he  mistook 
The  miller's  mangy  mare  for  his  own  nag. 


Short.  And  she  may  break  his  neck,  and  save 
Oh,  London,  how  I  love  thee  !  [the  journey. 

Hum.  I  have  no  boots. 
Nor  none  TU  buy  :  or  if  I  had,  refuse  me 
If  I  would  venture  my  ability 
Before  a  cloak* bag  :  men  are  men. 

Short.  For  my  part, 
If  I  be  brought,  as  I  know  it  will  be  aim*d  at, 
To  carry  any  dirty  dairy  cream -pot. 
Or  any  gende  lady  of  the  laundry, 
Chamb'ring,  or  wantonness,  behind  my  gelding. 
With  all  her  streamers,  knapsacks,  glasses,  gew- 
As  if  I  were  a  running  frippery,  Ls^^^f 

I'll  give  'em  leave  to  cut  my  girths,  and  flay  me. 
1*11  not  be  troubled  with  their  distillations, 
At  every  half-mile's  end !  I  understand  myself, 
And  am  resolv'd 

Hum.  To-morrow  night  at  Oliver's  ! 
Who  shall  be  there,  boys?  who  shall  meet  the 
wenches  ? 

Rog.  The  well-brew'd  stand  of  ale,  we  should 
have  met  at ! 

Short.  These  griefs,  like  to  another  tale  of  Troy, 
Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barbarous  people. 
And  make  Tom  Butcher  weep !  i£nea8  enters, 
And  now  the  town  is  lost. 

Enter  Ralph. 

Ralph.  Why,  whither  run  you  ? 
My  lady's  mad. 

Short.  I  would  she  were  in  Bedlam. 

Ralph.  The  carts  are  come ;  no  hands  to  help 
to  load  'em ! 
The  stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  the  plate 

L.  Heart.  [  Within.']  Why,  knaves  there  ! 
Where  be  these  idle  fellows  ? 

Short.  Shall  I  ride  with  one  boot  ? 

L,  Heart.  Why,  where  I  say? 

Ralph.  Away,  away !  It  must  be  so. 

Short.  Oh,  for  a  tickling  storm,  to  last  but  ten 
days  i  lExeunL 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  tame. 
Enter  Isawkujj  and  Lucb. 


Luce,  By  my  troth,  mistress,  I  did  it  for  the 
best 

JeeU).  It  may  be  so ;   but.  Luce,    you  have  a 
tongue, 
A  dish  of  meat  in  your  mouth,  which  if  it  were 
Would  do  a  great  deal  better.  [minc'd,  Luce, 

Ltice.  I  protest,  mistress 

Isab.  'Twill  be  your  own  one  time  or  other. — 

Walter.  [  JTiMm.]  Anon,  forsooth.     [Walter! 

Isad.  Lay  my  hat  ready,  my  fan  and  cloak 

You  are  so  full  of  providence — ^and,  Walter, 
Tuck  up  my  little  box  behind  the  coach ; 
And  bid  my  maid  make  ready — my  sweet  service 
To  your  good  lady  mistress — and  my  dog. 
Good,  let  the  coachman  carry  him. 

Luce.  But  hear  me  I 

Itab,  I  am  in  love,  sweet  Luce,  and  you^re  so 
skilful, 
That  I  must  needs  undo  myself — and,  hear  me, 
Let  Oliver  pack  up  my  glass  discreetly. 


And  see  my  curls  well  carried. — Oh,  sweet  Luce  ! 
You  have  a  tongue,  and  open  tongues  have  open — • 
You  know  what.  Luce. 

Luce.  Pray  you,  be  satisfied. 

Itab,  Yes,  and  contented  too,  before   I  leave 
you! 
There  is  a  Roger,  which  some  call  a  butler, — 
I  speak  of  certainties,  I  do  not  fish,  Luce  : 
Nay,  do  not  stare ;  I  have  a  tongue  can  talk  too — 
And  a  green  chamber,  Luce,  a  back-door  opens 
To  a  long  gallery  :  there  was  a  night.  Luce— 
Do  you  perceive,  do  you  perceive  me  yet  ? 
Oh,  do  you  blush.  Luce  ? — a  Friday  night — 
I  saw  your  saint.  Luce :  ''  For  t'other  box  of  mar- 
malade, 
AH's  thine,  sweet  Roger!" — this   I  heard,  and 
kept  too. 

Luce.  E'en  as  you  are  a  woman,  mistress 

Isab,  This  I  allow 
As  good  and  physicial  sometimes,  these  meetings, 
And  for  the  cheerin<(  of  the  heart ;  but,  Luce, 
To  have  your  own  turn  served,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dogbolt  I 
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Luoe.  I  confess  it,  mistress. 

/ia6.  As  yon  luive  made  my  sister  jealous  of  me, 
And  foolishly  and  childishly  pursued  it — 
I  have  found  out  your  haunt,  and  traced  your 

purposes, 
For  which  mine  honour  suffers — your  best  ways 
Must  be  appUsd  to  bring  her  back  again, 
And  seriouuy  and  suddenly,  that  so  I 
May  hare  a  means  to  clear  myself,  and  she 
A  fair  opinion  of  me :  Else,  you  peevish 

Luce,  My  power  and  prayers,  mistress 

Uah,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  BBOKmosa  a»d  Lady  Hjbajitwkjll. 

Short.  I  have  been  with  the  gentleman ;    he 
has  it: 
Much  good  may  do  him  with  it  [ilW^  to  Isab. 

h.  ffea.  Come*  are  you  ready  ? 
Ton  loTe  so  to  delay  time !  the  day  grows  on. 

I$ab,  IVe  sent  .for  a  few  trifles ;  when  those  are 

And  now  I  know  your  reason —  [come. 

L.  Hea.  Know  your  own  honour  then, — ^About 

your  business ; 

See  the  coach  ready  presently. — I'll  tell  you  more 

then  ;  {Bxtunt  Lues  and  Bhortbosb. 

And  understand  it  well.    You  must  not  think 

me,  sister, 
So  tender-eyed  as  not  to  see  your  follies : 
Alas !  I  know  your  heart,  and  must  imagine, 
And  truly  too,  'tis  not  your  charity 
Can  coin  such  sums  to  give  away  as  you  have  done ; 
In  that  you  have  no  wisdom,  Isabeli  no,  nor 

modesty. 
Where  nobler  uses  are  at  home.     I  tell  you, 
I  am  asham'd  to  find  this  in  your  years. 
Far  more  in  your  discretion.    None  to  chuse 
But  things  for  pity  ?  none  to  seal  your  thoughts  on, 
But  one  of  no  abiding,  of  no  name  ? 
Nothing  to  bring  you  but  this,  cold  and  hunger, 
( A  jolly  jointure,  sister ;  you  are  happy !) 
No  money,  no,  not  ten  shillings? 

liob.  You  search  nearly. 

L.  Hea.  I  know  it,  as  I  know  your  folly ;  one 
that  knows  not 
Where  he  shall  eat  his  next  meal,  take  his  rest, 
Unless  it  be  i'  th'  stocks.  What  kindred  has  he. 
But  a  more  wanting  brother  ?  or  what  virtues  ? 

liob.  You  have  had  rare  intelligence,  I  see, 

L.  Hea.  Or,  say  the  man  had  virtue.       [sister. 
Is  virtue,  in  this  agC)  a  fiill  inheritance  ? 
What  jointure  can   he    make  you?    Plutarch's 

Morals? 
Or  so  much  penny-rent  in  the  small  poets  ? 
This  is  not  well ;  'tis  weak,  and  I  grieve  to  know  it. 

Itab.  And  this  you  quit  the  town  for  ? 

L.  Hea.  Is't  not  time  ? 

Itab.  You  are  better  read  in  my  affairs  thui  I 
That's  all  I  have  to  answer.  Ill  go  with  you,  [am ; 
And  willingly ;  and  what  you  think  most  dangerous, 
I'll  sit  and  laugh  at.     For,  sister,  'tis  not  folly, 
But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  fortunes. 

L.  Hea.  Vm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Uah.  I  am  for  you.  lExeunt, 

EnUr  Bmmnnem  and  Bmtrmwr,  wUh  ridinff'Tods. 

Hum.  The  devil  cannot  stay  her,  she  will  on't. 
Eat  an  egg  now ;  and  then  we  must  away. 

Short.  I  am  gall'd  already,  yet  I  will  pray : — 
May  London  ways  henceforth  be  full  of  holes. 
And  coaches  crtck  their  wheels ;  may  zealous  smiths 


So  housel  all  our  hacknies,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgate ; 
May  t  rain  above  all  almanacks,  till 
The  carriers  sail,  and  the  king's  fishmonger 
Ride  like  Arion  upon  a  trout  to  London  1 

Hum.  At  St  Alban's,  let  aU  the  inns  be  drunk, 
Not  an  host  sober,  to  bid  her  worship  welcome ! 

Short.  Not  a  fiddle,  but  all  preach'd  down  with 
No  meat,  but  1^^  of  beef  t  [puritans  ; 

Hum.  No  beds,  but  wool-packs  I 

Short,  And  those  so  cramm'd 
With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas,  that  bite  like  ban- 
dogs ! 
Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St  Bel  Swagger, 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  beaten* 
Beaten  abominably,  beaten  horse  and  man, 
And  all  my  lady's  Hnen  sprinkled 
With  suds  and  dish-water ! 

Hum.  Not  awheel  but  out  of  joint ! 

Enter  Roam,  tannkinff. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 

Hog.  There  is  a  gentleman,  and  the  rarest  gen- 
And  makes  the  rurest  sport !  [tlemaii. 

Short.  Where,  where  ? 

Hog.  Within  here ; 
He  has  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom  the  coach- 
man. 
So  tew'd  him  up  with  sack,  that  he  lies  lashing 
A  butt  of  malmsy  for  his  mares  1 

Short.  *Tis  very  good. 

Hog.  And  talks  and  laughs,  and  sings  the  rarest 
songs  ! 
And,  Shorthose,  he  has  so  maul'd  the  red  deer  pies. 
Made  such  an  alms  i'  th'  buttery 

Short.  Better  still. 

Enter  YAhmmmm  and  Lady  Hkartwkix. 

Hum.  My  lady,  in  a  rage  with  the  gentleman ! 

Short.  May  he  anger  her  into  a  fever  1 

[£reMn(Barvaat8, 

L.  Hea.  I  pray  tell  me  who  sent  you  hither  ? 
For  I  imagine  'tis  not  your  condition, 
(You  look  so  temperately,  and  like  a  gentleman,) 
To  ask  me  these  wild  questions. 

Vol,  Do  you  think 
I  use  to  walk  of  errands,  gentle  lady ; 
Or  deal  with  women  out  of  dreams  from  others  ? 

L.  Hea.  You  have  not  known  me,  sure  ? 

Vol.  Not  much. 

L.  Hea.  What  reason 
Have  you  then  to  be  so  tender  of  my  credit  ? 
You  are  no  kinsman  ? 

Vol.  If  you  take  it  so. 
The  honest  office  that  I  came  to  do  you. 
Is  not  so  heavy  but  I  can  return  it : 
Now  I  perceive  you  are  too  proud,  not  worth  my 

L.  Hea.  Pray  stay  a  little :  proud  ?  [visit 

Vai.  Monstrous  proud ! 
I  griev'd  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  value, 
And  your  abundant  parts,  stung  by  the  people ; 
But  now  I  see  'tis  true :  You  look  upon  me 
As  if  1  were  a  rude  and  saucy  fellow, 
That  borrow'd  all  my  breeding  from  a  dunghill ; 
Or  such  a  one  as  should  now  fall  and  worship  you, 
In  hope  of  pardon :  You  are  cozen'd,  lady  : 
I  came  to  prove  opinion  a  loud  liar, 
To  see  a  woman  only  great  in  goodness. 
And  mistress  of  a  greater  fame  than  fortune : 
But 
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L,  Hea.  Yoa're  a  strange  gendeman !  If  I  were 

proud  now, 
I  fihonld  be  monstrons  angrj,  (which  I  am  not,) 
And  shew  the  effects  of  pride ;  I  should  despise 
But  you  are  welcome,  sir.  [yon ; 

To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve  it,  is 
A  lustre  inns;  and  ev*ry  good  we  have 
Strives  to  shew  g^cious  :  What  use  n  it  else  ? 
Old  age,  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom  seen  affected, 
Stirs  sometimes  at  rehearsal  of  such  acts 
His  daring  youth  endeavoured. 

Vai.  This  is  well; 
And,  now  you  speak  to  the  purpose,  you  please  me. 

But,  to  be  place-proud 

L,  Hea,  If  it  be  our  own  ; 
Why  are  we  set  here'with  distinction  else. 
Degrees  and  orders  given  us  ?  In  you  men, 
'Tis  held  a  coolness  if  you  lose  your  right. 
Affronts  and  loss  of  honour.     Streets,  and  walls, 
And  upper  ends  of  tables,  had  they  tongues, 
Could  tell  what  blood  has  follow'a,  and  what  feud. 
About  your  ranks :  Are  we  so  much  below  you. 
That,  'till  yon  have  us,  are  the  tops  of  nature, 
To  be  accounted  drones  without  a  difference  ? 
You'll  make  us  beasts  indeed. 

Vol,  Nay,  worse  than  this  too, 
Proud  of  your  clothes,  they  swear;  a  mercer's 

Lucifer, 
A  tumour  tack'd  together  by  a  tailor ! 
Nay,  yet  worse,  proud  of  red  and  white ;  a  varnish 
That  butter-milk  can  better. 
L.  Hea,  Lord,  how  little 
^^^  vex  these  poor  blind  people !  If  my  clothes 
Be  sometimes  gay  and  glorious,  does  it  follow, 
My  mind  must  be  my  mercer's  too  ?    Or,  say  my 

beauty 
Please  some  weak  eyes,  must  it  please  them  to 

think, 
That  blows  me  up  that  every  hour  blows  off  ? 
This  is  an  infant's  anger. 

Vol.  Thus  they  say  too : 
What  tho'  you  have  a  coach  lin'd  thro'  with  velvet, 
And  four  fair  Flanders  mares,  why  should  the 

streets  be  troubled 
Continually  vrith  you,  till  carmen  curse  you  ? 
Can  there  be  aught  in  this  but  pride  of  show,  lady. 
And  pride  of  bum-beating,  till  Uie  learned  lawyers, 
With  their  faX  bags,  are  dimst  against  the  bulks, 
Till  all  their  cases  crack  ?  Why  should  this  lady. 
And  t'other  Udy,  and  the  third  sweet  lady. 
And  madam  at  Mile-End,  be  daily  visited, 
And  your  poorer  neighbours  with  coarse    naps 

neglected, 
Fashions  conferred  about,  pouncings,  and  paint- 

mgs. 
And  young  men's  bodies  read  on  like  anatomies  ? 

Xr.  Hea,  You're  very  credulous. 
And  somewhat  desperate,  to  deliver  this,  sir, 
To  her  you  know  not ;  but  you  shall  confess  me. 
And  find  I  will  not  start.     In  us  all  meetings 
Lie  open  to  these  lewd  reports,  and  our  thoughts 

at  church. 
Our  very  meditations,  some  will  swear, 
(Which  all  should  fear  to  judge,  at  least  uncha- 
ritably) 
Are  mingled  with  your  memories ;  cannot  sleep. 
But  this  sweet  gentleman  swims  in  our  fancies. 
That  scarlet  man  of  war,  and  that  smooth  signior ; 
Not  dress  our  heads  without  new  ambushes, 
How  to  surprise  that  greatness  or  that  glory ; 


Our  very  smiles  are  subject  to  constructions ; 
Nay,  sir,  'tis  come  to  this,  we  cannot  pish, 
But  'tis  a  fiivour  for  some  fool  or  other. 
Should  we  examine  you  thus,  were't  not  possible 
To  take  you  without  perspectives  ? 

Vol.  It  may  be ; 
But  these  excuse  not 

L.  Hea,  Nor  yours  force  no  truth,  sir. 
What  deadly  tongues  yon   have,  and  to   those 
tongues  [science, 

What  hearts  and  what  inventions !  On  my  con- 
An  'twere  not  for  sharp  justice,  you  would  venture 
To  aim  at  your  own  motiiers,  and  account  it  glory 
To  say  you  had  done  so.    All  you  think  are 

councils. 
And  cannot  err ;  'tis  we  still  that  shew  double. 
Giddy,  or  gorg'd  with  passion ;  we  that  build 
Babels  for  men's  confusions;  we  that  scatter, 
As  day  does  his  warm  light,  our  killing  curses 
Over  God's  creatures :  next  to  the  devil's  malice, 
Let  us  entreat  your  good  words. 

Vai.  Well,  this  woman 
Has  a  brave  soul.  lAtide, 

L,  Hea,  Are  we  not  gaily  blest  then. 
And  much  beholden  to  you  for  your  sufferance  ? 
You  may  do  what  you  lut,  we  what  beseems  us. 
And  narrowly  do  that  too,  and  precisely ; 
Our  names  are  serv'd  in  else  at  ordinaries, 
And  belch'd  abroad  in  taverns. 

Vai.  Oh,  most  brave  wench. 
And  able  to  redeem  an  age  of  women !  {.Asidg, 

L.  Hea.  You  are  no  whore-masters !    Alas,  no, 
gentiemen. 
It  were  an  impudence  to  think  you  vicious : 
You  are  so  holy,  handsome  ladies  fright  you ; 
You  are  the  cool  things  of  the  time,  the  temper- 
ance, 
Mere  emblems  of  the  law,  and  veils  of  virtue ; 
You  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches, 
And  plastering  like  old  walls ;  they  are  not  gentle- 
men. 
That  with  their  secret  sins  increase  our  surgeons. 
And  lie  in  foreign  countries,  for  new  sores  ; 
Women  are  all  these  vices ;  you*re  not  envious. 
False,  covetous,  vain-glorious,  irreligious, 
Drunken,  revengeful,  giddy-eyed  like  parrots, 
Eaters  of  others  honours- 
Fa/.  You  are  angry. 

Xr.  Hea.  No,  bv  my  troth,  and  yet  I  could  say 
more  too; 
For  when  men  make  me  angry,  I  am  miserable. 

Vai.  Sure  'tis  a  man  !  she  could  not  bear't  thus 

bravely  else lAHde, 

It  may  be,  I  am  tedious. 

L,  Hea.  Not  at  all,  sir. 
I  am  content  at  this  time  you  should  trouble  me. 

V<il.  You  are  distrastfiiL 

L.  Hea.  Where  I  find  no  truth,  sir. 

Vai.  Come,  come,  you're  full  of  passion. 

L.  Hea.  Some  I  have ; 
I  were  too  near  the  nature  of  a  god  else. 

Vol.  You  are  monstrous  peevish. 

L.  Hea.  Because  they  are  monstrous  foolish. 
And  know  not  how  to  use  that  should  try  me. 

Vai.  I  was  never  answered  thus.  [Aside,] — ^Was 
you  ne'er  drunk,  lady  ? 

L.  Hea,  No,  sure,  not  drunk,  sir ;  yet  I  love 
good  wine. 
As  I  love  health  and  joy  of  heart,  bat  temperately. 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ? 
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Vol.  For  that  tin 
That  they  most  charge  yoa  with,  is  thia  tin's  ser- 
'Xhey  say  you  are  monstroua [vant ; 

L.  Hea,  What,  siri  what? 

Vai,  Moat  struigdy— 

L.  Hea.  It  has  a  name,  sure  ? 

Vol,  InfiDitely  lustful, 
Without  all  bounds ;  they  swear  you  kill'd  your 
husband* 

L,  Hea,  Let's  haTe  it  all,  for  beayen's  sake ;  'tis 
good  mirth,  sir. 

Vol.  T^ey  say  you  will  have  four  now,  and  those 
four 
Stuck  in  four  quarters,  like  four  winds,  to  cool 

you. — 
Will  she  not  cry  nor  curse  ?  lAtUle. 

L.  Hea.  On  with  your  story  1 

Vol.  And  that  you're  forcing  out  of  dispensa- 
With  sums  of  money,  to  that  purpose.  [tions, 

L.  Hea.  Four  husbands !  Should  not  I  be  bless'd, 
sir,  for  example  ? 
Lord,  what  should  I  ao  with  them  ?  turn  a  malt- 
mill, 
Or  tithe  them  out  like  town-bulls  to  my  tenants  ? 
You  come  to  make  me  angry,  but  you  cannot. 

Vai.  I'll  make  you  merry  then :  you're  a  braTe 
woman. 
And.  in  despite  of  enyy,  a  right  one. 
Go  thy  ways !  troth,  thou  art  as  good  a  woman 
As  any  lord  of  them  all  can  lay  his  leg  over. 
I  do  not  often  commend  your  sex. 

L.  Hea.  It  seems  so,  your  commendations 
Are  so  studied  for. 

Vol.  I  came  to  see  you. 
And  sift  you  into  flour,  to  know  your  puieness ; 
And  I  haTe  found  you  excellent ;  I  thank  you : 
Continue  so,  and  shew  men  how  to  tread, 
And  women  how  to  follow.    Get  an  husband. 
An  honest  man,  (you  are  a  good  woman,) 
And  live  hedg'd  in  from  scandal ;  let  him  be  too 
An  understanding  man,  and  to  that  stedfast ; 
'Tis  pity  your  fair  figure  should  miscarry ; 
And  then  you're  fix'd.    Farewell ! 

L.  Hea.  Pray  stay  a  little ; 
I  love  your  company,  now  you  are  so  pleasant, 
And  to  my  disposition  set  so  even. 

Vai.  I  can  no  longer.  ISmU. 

L.  Hea.  As  I  live,  a  fine  fellow ! 
This  manly  handsome  bluntness  shews  him  honest. 
What  is  he,  or  firom  whence  ?  Bless  me,  four  bus- 
How  prettQy  he  fool'd  me  into  vices,         [bands ! 
To  stir  my  jealousy,  and  find  my  nature. 
A  proper  gentleman !  I  am  not  well  o'  th*  sudden. 
Such  a  companion  I  could  live  and  die  with  ! 
His  angers  are  mere  mirth. 

EnUr  Thabkt.m. 

Itah.  Come,  come,  I'm  ready. 
L.  Hea.  Are  you  so  ? 
Itab.  What  ails  she  ? 
The  coach  stays,  and  the  people ;  the  day  goes  on ; 
I  am  as  ready  now  as  you  desire,  sister. 
Fie,  who  stays  now  ?    Why  do  you  sit  and  pout 
thus? 
L.  Hea.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ;  I  am  not  welL 
Jtah.  For  heaven's  sake. 
Let's  not  ride  stagg'ring  in  the  night !  Come,  pray 

you  take 
Some  sweetmeats  in  your  pocket :    If  your  sto- 
mach— 0  2 


L.  Hea.  I  have  a  little  business. 

I^ah.  To  abuse  me. 
You  shall  not  find  new  dreams,  and  new  suspicions. 
To  horse  withal ! 

£r.  Hea,  Lord,  who  made  you  a  commander  ? 
Hey  ho,  my  heart  i 

leaJb.  Is  the  wind  come  thither, 
And,  coward-like,  do  you  lose  your  colours  to  *em  ? 
Are  you  sick  o'  iJi'  Valentine,  sweet  sister  ? 

\Atidt, 
Come,  let's  away ;  the  country  will  so  quicken  you. 
And  we  shall  live  so  sweetly  \ — Luce,  my  lady's 

cloak ! — 
Nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a  gog  of  going, 
I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world.     If  I  live  here, 
You  have  so  knocked  this  love  into  my  head, 
That  I  shall  love  any  body ;  and  I  find  my  body, 
I  know  not  how,  so  apt — Pray,  let's  be  gone,  sis- 
I  stand  on  thorns.  [ter ; 

L.  Hea.  I  pry'thee,  Isabella ! 
(I'faith,  I  have  some  business  that  concerns  me) 
I  will  suspect  no  more.     Here,  wear  that  for  me  ; 

\Q\vt9  her  a  ring. 
And  I'll  pay  the  hundred  pound  you  owe  your  tailor. 

Enter  Sborthobx,  Roosr,  Hpmphry,  and  Ralvb. 


Itab.  I  had  rather  go ;  but- 


L.  Hea.  Come,  wslk  in  with  me ; 
We'll  go  to  cards. — Unsaddle  the  horses. 
Short.  A  jubilee !  a  jubilee  I  we  stay,  boys ! 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  IL^The  Street. 

Enter  Lovsoood  and  Lawcb  :  Fountaiit,  BcLLAMOBa,  and 
HiJiciiRAiw  following. 

Love.  Are  they  behind  us ' 

Lance.  Close,  close :  speak  aloud,  sir. 

Love.  I'm  glad  my  nephew  has  so  much  discre- 
tion. 
At  length  to  find  his  wants.    Did  she  entertain 
him? 

Lance.  Most  bravely,  nobly,  and  gave  him  such 
a  welcome ! 

Lone.  For  his  own  sake,  do  you  think  ? 

Lance.  Most  certain,  sir ; 
And  in  his  own  cause  he  bestirr'd  himself  too. 
And  won  such  liking  firom  her,  she  dotes  on  him : 
He  has  the  command  of  all  the  house  already. 

Love.  He  deals  not  well  with  his  friends. 

Lance.  Let  him  deal  on. 
And  be  his  own  friend ;  he  has  most  need  of  her. 

Love.  I  wonder  they  would  put  him 

Lance.  You  are  in  the  right  on't ; 
A  man  that  must  raise  Umself;   I   knew  he'd 

cozen  'em. 
And  glad  I  am  he  has.     He  watch'd  'occasion, 
And  found  it  i'  th'  nick. 

Love.  He  has  deceiv'd  me. 

Lance.  I  told  you,  howsoe'er  he  wheel'd  about. 
He  would  charge  home  at  length.    How  I  could 

laugh  nowy 
To  think  of  Uiese  tame  fools! 

Love.  'Twas  not  well  done. 
Because  they  trusted  him ;  yet 

Bet.  Hark  you,  gentlemen ! 

Love.  We  are  upon  a  business ;  pray  excuse  us. — 
They  have  it  home.  lAeide. 

Lance.  Come,  let  it  work.    Good  even,  gen- 
tlemen !  lExeunt  Lovboood  and  Lancb. 


Fount,  'Tis  true,  he  is  a  knave ;  I  ever  thought 
Hare.  And  we  are  fools,  tame  fools !  [it. 

Btl,  Come,  let's  go  seek  him. 
He  shall  he  hang'd  before  he  colt  ns  basely. 

lExtunt. 
— ♦ — 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Lady  Hbartwbll's 

Hoiue. 
BnieflMJLBmLiA  and  Ltxas. 

Itab.  Art  snre  she  loves  him  ? 

Luce.  Am  I  sure  I  live  ? 
And  I  have  clapt  on  such  a  commendation 
On  your  revenge 

Itab.  'Faith,  he's  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Luce.  Handsome  enough,  and  that  her  eye  has 
found  out. 

Itab,  He  Ulks  the  best,  they  say,  and  yet  the 

Luce.  He  has  the  right  way.  [maddest ! 

Isab.  How  is  she  ? 

Luce.  Bears  it  well, 
As  if  she  cared  not ;  but  a  man  may  see, 
Witi^  half  an  eye,  through  all  her  forc'd  behaviours. 
And  find  who  is  her  Valentine. 

Itab.  Come,  let's  go  see  her ; 
I  long  to  persecute. 

Luce.  By  no  means,  mistress  ; 
Let  her  take  better  hold  first 

leab.  I  could  burst  now !  lExeunt 


SCENE  IV. —The  Street. 

BnUr  YAXJurnxm,  Fouhtain,  BauukMoajE,  and 
HAaaBBAor. 

Vol.  Upbraid  me  with  your  benefits,  you  pitchers. 
You  shotten-soul'd,  slight  fellows !    Was't  not  I 
That  undertook  you  first  from  empty  barrels, 
And  brought  those  barking  mouths,  that  gap'd  like 

bung-holes. 
To  utter  sense  ?    Where  got  you  understanding  ? 
Who  taught  you  manners  and  apt  carriage, 
To  rank  yourselves  ?  Who  fil'd  you  in  fit  taverns  ? 
Were  those  bom  with  your  worships  ?    When  you 

came  hither, 
What  brought  you  from  the  universities 
Of  moment  matter  to  allow  you, 

Besides  your  small-beer  sentences 

Bel.  Tis  well,  sir. 

Vol.  Long  cloaks,  with  two-hand  rapiers, 
Boot-hoses, 
With  penny-posies, 
And  twenty  fools'  opinions  ?    Who  look*d  on  you. 
But  piping  kites,  that  knew  you  would  be  prizes. 
And  'prentices  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  that  scented 
Your  want  of  Breton's  books  ? 

EnUr  Lady  HaxarwaLL  and  Lues,  behind. 

Fount.  This  cannot  save  you. 

Val.  Taunt  my  integrity,  you  whelps  ? 

Set.  You  may  talk 
The  stock  we  gave  you  out ;  but  see,  no  further ! 

Hare.  You  tempt  our  patience !  We  have  found 
you  out. 
And  what  your  trust  comes  to  ;  yon  are  well 

feather*d, 
Thank  us ;  and  think  now  of  an  honest  course  ; 
'Tis  time ;  men  now  begin  to  look,  and  narrowly, 
Into  your  tumbling  tricks ;  they're  stale. 

L.  Hea.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Luce.  'Tis  he. 


L.  Hea.  Be  still,  and  mark  him. 

Vol.  How  miserable 
Will  these  poor  wretches  be,  when  I  forsake  'em ! 
But  things  have  their  necessities.     Fm  sorry ! 
To  what  a  vomit  must  they  turn  again  now ! 
To  their  own  dear  dunghill  breeding !  Never  hope, 
After  I  cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley. 
You  most  undone  things,  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you ; 
My  name  shall  bar  that  blessing.    There's  youi 
cloak, 

[  Takes  <^hit  etoak,  ^0.,  and  throw*  it  to  them. 
Sir ;  keep  it  close  to  you ;  it  may  yet  preserve  you 
A  fortnight  longer  from  the  fool !    Your  hat ; 
Pray  be  covered ! 

And  there's  the  sattin  that  your  worship  sent  me. 
Will  serve  you  at  a  'sizes  yet. 

Fount.  Nay,  faith,  sir. 
You  may  e'en  rub  these  out  now. 

Vai.  No  such  reUc, 
Nor  the  least  rag  of  such  a  sordid  weakness, 
Shall  keep  me  warm.    These  breeches  are  mine 

own. 
Purchased  and  paid  for  without  your  compassion, 
And  Christian  breeches,  founded  in  Blackfriars, 
And  so  I  vrill  maintain  'em. 

Hare.  So  they  seem,  sir. 

VfU.  Only  the  thirteen  shillings  in  these  breeches. 
And  the  odd  groat,  I  take  it,  shall  be  yours,  sir  ; 
A  mark  to  know  a  knave  by ;  pray  preserve  it. 
Do  not  displease  me  more,  but  take  it  presently ! 
Now  help  me  off  with  my  boots ! 

Hare,  We  are  no  grooms,  sir. 

Val.  For  once  you  shall  be ;  do  it  willingly, 
Or  by  this  hand  I'll  make  you. 

Bel.  To  our  own,  sir, 
We  may  apply  our  hands. 

[Taking  qfYALsmnim'u  boote, 

Val.  There's  your  hangers ; 
You  may  deserve  a  strong  pair,  and  a  girdle 
Will  hold  you  without  buckles.  Now  I'm  perfect ; 
And  now  the  proudest  of  your  worships  tell  me, 
I  am  beholden  to  you. 

Fount,  No  such  matter ! 

Val.  And  take  heed  how  you  pity  me ;  'tis  dan- 
Exceeding  dangerous,  to  prate  of  pity.      [gerous, 
Which  are  the  poorer,  you  or  I  now,  puppies  ? 
I  without  you,  or  you  without  my  knowledge ! 
Be  rogues,  and  so  be  gone !     Be  rogues,  and  reply 
For,  if  you  do [not ! 

BeL  Only  thus  much,  and  then  we'll  leave  you : 
The  air  *s  far  sharper  than  our  anger,  sir ; 
And  these  you  may  reserve  to  rail  in  warmer. 

Hare.  Pray  have  a  care,  sir,  of  your  health ! 
lExeunt  Bkllamokm,  HAaaBaAiN,  and  Foumtaiw. 

Val,  Yes,  hog-hounds,  more  than  you  can  have 
of  your  wits ! 
'Tis  cold,  and  I  am  very  sensible;   extremely  cold 

too; 
Yet  I'll  not  off,  'till  I  have  shamed  these  rascals. 
I  have  endured  as  ill  heats  as  another, 
And  every  way ;  if  one  could  perish  my  body, 
You'll  bear  the  blame  on't !  I  am  colder  here ; 
Not  a  poor  penny  left  I  ITauehing  his  poektts 

Enter  LarmoooD  with  a  bag. 

Love,  'T  has  taken  rarelv ; 
And  now  he's  flead  he  will  be  ruled. 

Lanee.  To  him,  tew  him; 
Abuse  him,  and  nip  him  close. 
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Love,  Why,  how  now,  cousin  ? 
Sanning  yonriieLf  this  weather  ? 

VaL  As  you  see,  sir ; 
In  a  hot  fit,  I  thank  my  friends. 

Lave.  But,  cousin, 
Where  are  your  clothes,  man  ?  those  are  no  inhe- 
ritance; 
Your  scruple  may  compound  with  those,  I  take  it: 
This  is  no  fashion,  cousin. 

Vai.  Not  much  followed, 
I  most  confess ;  yet,  uncle,  I  determine 
To  try  what  may  be  done  next  term. 

France,  How  came  you  thus,  sir?  for  you're 
strangely  moved. 

Vol.  Rags,  toys,  and  trifles,  fit  only  for  those 
fools 
That  first  possess'd  'em,  and  to  those  knaves  they're 

rendered. 
Freemen,  uncle,  ought  to  appear  like  innocent 
Old  Adam  :  a  fair  fig-leaf  sufficient. 

Love.  Take  me  with  yon. 
Were  these  your  Mends  that  dear'd  you  thus  ? 

Vai.  Hang  friends, 
And  even  reckonings,  that  make  friends ! 

Love.  I  thought,  till  now. 
There  had  been  no  such  living,  no  such  purchase, 
(For  all  the  rest  is  labour,)  as  a  list 
Of  honourable  friends.     Do  not  such  men  as  you, 
In  lieu  of  all  your  understandings,  travels,       [sir, 
And  those  great  gifts  of  nature,  aim  at  no  more 
Than  casting  off  your  coats  ?  I'm  strangely  cozen 'd ! 

Lance,  Should  not  the  town  shake  at  the  cold 
you  feel  now. 
And  all  the  gentry  suffer  interdiction ; 
No  more  sense  spoken,  all  things  Goth  and  Vandal, 
'Till  you  be  summ'd  again,  velvets  and  scarlets 
Anointed  with  gold  lace,  and  doth  of  silver 
Tum'd  into  Spanish  cottons  for  a  penance. 
Wits  blasted  with  your  bulls,  and  taverns  wither'd, 
As  though  the  term  lay  at  St.  Albans  ? 

Vai,  Gentlemen, 
You've  spoken  long  and  level ;  I  beseech  you, 
Take  breath  a  while,  and  hear  me. 
You  imagine  now,  by  the  twirling  of  your  strings. 
That  I  am  at  the  last,  as  also  that  my  friends 
Are  fiown  like  swallows  after  summer  ? 

Love.  Yes,  sir. 


Vai.  And  that  I  have  no  more  in  this  poor 
pannier. 
To  raise  me  up  again  above  your  rents,  uncle  ? 

Love.  All  Uiis  I  do  believe. 

Vai.  You  have  no  mind  to  better  me  ? 

Love.  Yes,  cousin. 
And  to  that  end  I  come,  and  once  more  offer  you 
All  that  my  power  is  master  of. 

Vai.  A  match  then : 
Lay  me  down  fifty  pounds  there: 

Love.  There  it  is,  sir. 

Vai.  And  on  it  write,  that  you  are  pleased  to  give 
As  due  unto  my  merit,  without  caution  [this, 

Of  land  redeeming,  tedious  thanks,  or  thrift 
Hereafter  to  be  hoped  for. 

Love.  How? 

EnUr  LacM,  wko  laffi  a  suit  and  letter  at  a  house  door, 
and  retires  hastiljf. 

Vol.  Without  daring, 
When  you  are  drunk,  to  relish  of  revilings. 
To  which  you're  prone  in  sack,  uncle. 
Love.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Lance.  Come,  come  away,  let  the  young  wanton 
play  a  while : 
Away,  I  say,  sir  1  Let  him  go  forward  with 
His  naked  fashion  ;  he*]l  seek  you  to-morrow. — 
Goodly  weather, — sultry  hot,  sultry :  how  I  sweat ! 
Love.  Farewell,  sir.         {^Exeunt  Lovs  and  Lancb. 
VcU.  'Would  I  sweat  too !  I*m  monstrous  vez'd, 
and  cold  too ; 
And  these  are  but  thin  pumps  to  walk  the  streets 

in. — 
Clothes  I  must  get ;    this  fashion  will  not  fadge 

with  me ; 
Besides,  *tis  an  ill  winter-wear.    [Obeervkng  the 

bundie  of  clothes.]  What  art  thou  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  clothes,  and  rich  ones ;  some  fool 

has  left  'em : 
And  if  I  should  utter — What's  this  paper  here  ? 

IReads. 

*'  Let  these  be  only  worn  by  the  moat  noble  and  deserv- 
ing gentleman,  Valentine.*' 

Dropt  out  o'  th'  clouds !  I  think  they're  full  of 

gold  too ! 
Well,  I'll  leave  my  wonder  and  be  warm  again  ; 
In  the  next  house  I'll  shift  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I The  Street. 

Enter  FaAvcnco,  Lovsoood,  and  Lancs. 


Fran.  Why  do  you  deal  thus  with  him  ?  'tis 
unnobly. 

Love.  Peace,  cousin,  peace ;  you  are  too  tender 
of  him: 
He  must  be  dealt  thus  with,  he  must  be  cured  thus. 
The  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 
Must  not  be  jested  with :  'tis  grown  infectious, 
And  now  strong  corrosives  must  cure  him. 

lAince.  He  has  had  a  stinger. 
Has  eatui  off  bis  clothes ;  the  next  his  skin  comes. 

Itone.  And  let  it  search  him  to  the  bones  ;  'tis 
*Twi!l  make  him  feel  it.  [better ; 

Lance.  Where  be  his  noble  friends  now  ? 


Will  his  fantastical  opinions  clothe  him  P 

Or  the  leam'd  art  of  having  nothing  feed  him? 

Love.  It  must  needs,  grmsdily ; 
For  all  his  friends  have  flung  him  off;  he's  naked ; 
And  where  to  skin  himself  again,  if  I  know. 
Or  can  devise  how  he  should  get  himself  lodging — 
His  spirit  must  be  bow'd ;  and  now  we  have  him, 
Have  him  at  that  we  hoped  for. 

Lance.  Next  time  we  meet  him 
Cracking  of  nuts,  with  half  a  cloak  about  him, 
(For  all  means  are  cut  off,)  or  borrowing  sixpence. 
To  shew  his  bounty  in  the  pottsge  ordinary. 

Fran.  Which  way  went  he  ? 

Lance.  Pox,  why  should  you  ask  after  him  ? 
You  have  been  trimmed  already ;  let  him  take  his  for- 
He  spun  it  out  himself,  sir;  there's  no  pity,  [tune: 
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ACT  IT. 


Looe,  Besides,  some  good  to  yoa  now,  from  this 

mixery. 
Fran.  I  rise  upon  his  rains !  Fie,  fie,  uncle ; 
Fie,  honest  Lance!  Those  ^ntlemen  were  base 

people, 
That  could  so  soon  take  fire  to  his  destruction. 
Love,  You  are  a  fool,  you  are  a  fool,  a  young 
man! 

Enter  YAUurnvB,  in  brave  appard. 

Vol,  Morrow,  uncle  I  morrow,  Frank ;  sweet 
Frank! 
And  how,  and  how  d'ye  think  now  ?  how  shew 
Morrow,  Bandog  !  [matters  ? — 

Love,  How? 

Fran.  Is  this  man  naked, 
Forsaken  of  his  friends  ? 

Vol.  Thou'rt  handsome,  Frank ; 
A  pretty  gentleman  ;  i'faith,  thou  look'st  well ; 
And  yet  here  may  be  those  that  look  as  handsome. 

Lance,  Sure  he  can  conjure,  and  has  the  devil 

Love.  New  and  rich !  [for  his  tailor. 

Tis  most  impossible  he  should  recover. 

Lance.  Give  him  this  luck,  and  fling  him  into 

Love.  'Tis  not  he ;  [the  sea. 

Imagination  cannot  work  this  miracle. 

Val.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  he,  I  will  assure  you,  uncle ; 
The  very  he  ;  the  he  your  wisdom  play*d  withal, 
(I  thank  you  for't ;)  neigh'd  at  his  nakedness. 
And  made  his  cold  and  poverty  your  pastime. 
You  see  I  live,  and  the  best  can  do  no  more,  uncle ; 
And  tho'  I  have  no  state,  I  keep  the  streets  still. 
And  take  my  pleasure  in  the  town,  like  a  poor  gen- 
tleman; 
Wear  clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  (poor  things,  they 

serve  me!) 
CSan  make  a  show  too,  if  I  list ;  yes,  uncle, 
And  ring  a  peal  in  my  pockets,  ding-dong,  uncle  ! 
These  are  mad  foolish  ways,  but  who  can  help  'em? 

Love.  I  am  amaz'd  ! 

Lance.  I'll  sell  my  copyhold ; 
For  since  there  are  such  excellent  new  nothings. 
Why  should  I  labour?  Is  there  no  fairy  haunts  him? 
No  rat,  nor  no  old  woman  ? 

Love.  You  sre  Valentine  ? 

Val.  I  think  so ;  I  can't  tell ;  I  have  been  call'd  so. 
And  some  say  christen'd.  Why  do  you  wonder  at 

me, 
And  swell,  as  if  you  had  met  a  serjeant  fasting  ? 
Did  you  ever  know  desert  want?  You  are  fools  ! 
A  little  stoop  there  may  be  to  allay  him, 
(He'd  grow  too  rank  else,)  a  small  eclipse  to  shadow 
But  out  he  must  break,  glowingly  again,       [him  ; 
And  with  a  greater  lustre, — (look  you,  uncle !) — 
Motion  and  majesty. 

Love,  I  am  confounded  I 

Fran.  I  am  of  his  faith. 

Val.  Walk  by  his  careless  kinsman. 
And  turn  again,  and  walk,  and  look  thus,  uncle. 
Taking  some  one  by  the  hand  he  loves  best. 
Leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  hog-market  1  Come, 

Frank, 
Fortune  is  now  my  friend ;  let  me  instract  thee. 

Fran.  Good  morrow,  uncle !  I  must  needs  go 
with  him. 

Val.  Flay  me,  and  turn  me  out  where  none  in- 
Within  two  hours  I  shall  be  thus  again.  [habits. 
Now  wonder  on,  and  laugh  at  yonr  own  ignorance ! 

lExmnt  VaIiBntink  and  Frarcisoo. 

Love.  I  do  believe  him. 


Lance,  So  do  I,  and  heartily : 
Upon  my  conscience,  bury  him  stark  naked. 
He  would  rise  again,  within  two  hours,  embroider'd. 
Sow  mustard-seed^,  and  they  cannot  come  up  so 
As  his  new  sattins  do,  and  cloths  of  silver :      [thick 
There  is  no  striving. 

Love,  Let  him  play  a  while  then, 
And  let's  search  out  what  hand-^*- 

Lance,  Ay,  there  the  game  lies.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II.— il  Hall  in  Lady  Hbartwkli.*8 

Houte. 

Enter  Fountaih,  BsLLAMoac,  and  HAJumunr. 

Foun.  Come,  let's  speak  for  ourselves ;  we've 
lodged  him  sure  enough ; 
His  nakedness  dare  not  peep  out  to  cross  us. 

Bel.  We  can  have  no  admittance. 

Hare.  Let*s  in  boldly, 
And  use  our  best  arts.    Who  she  deigns  to  fiivour, 
We*re  all  content 

Fount.  Much  good  may  do  her  with  him  ! 
No  civil  wars ! 

Bel.  By  no  means.     Now  do  I 
Wonder  in  what  old  tod  ivy  he  lies  whistling ; 
For  means  nor  clothes  he  hath  none,  nor  none  will 

trust  him ; 
We  have  made  that  side  sure.  [We'll]  teach  him  a 

Hare.  Say  'tis  his  uncle's  spite?    [new  wooing. 

Fount.  'Tis  all  one,  gentlemen ; 
'T  has  rid  us  of  a  fair  encumbrance. 
And  makes  us  look  about  to  our  own  fortunes. 
Who  are  these  ? 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lock  apart. 

Isab.  Not  see  this  man  yet  I  well,  I  shall  be  wiser: 
But,  Luce,  didst  evo'  know  a  woman  melt  so  ? 
She*s  finely  hurt  to  hunt 

Luce.  Peace ;  the  three  suitors ! 

leab.  I  could  so  titter  now  and  laugh  :  I  was 
lost.  Luce, 
And  I  must  love,  I  know  not  what ! — Oh,  Cupid, 
What  pretty  gins  thou  hast  to  halter  woodcocks ! — 
And  we  must  into  th'  country  in  all  haste.  Luce. 

ILaughing, 

Luce.  For  heaven*s  sake,  mistress 

I»ab.  Nay,  I've  done ; 
I  must  laugh  though ;  but,  scholar,  I  shall  teach 

Fount.  'Tis  her  sister.  [you  S 

Bel.  Save  you,  ladies  I  iComing  forward, 

leab.  Fair  met,  gentlemen ! 
You're  visiting  my  sister,  I  assure  myself. 

Hare,  We  would  fain  bless  our  eyes. 

Isab,  Behold,  and  welcome. 
You'd  see  her  ? 

Fount,  Tis  our  business. 

Isab.  You  shall  see  her. 
And  you  shall  talk  with  her. 

Luce,  {Apart  to  Isab.)  She  will  not  see  'em. 
Nor  spend  a  word. 

Isab,  m  make  her  fret  a  thousand ! 
Nay.  now  I've  found  the  scab,  I  will  so  scratch 


Luce,  She  can't  endure  'em. 


Itab.  She  loves  'em  but  too  dearly. — 
Come,  follow  me,  I'll  bring  you  to  the  party. 
Gentlemen ;  then  make  your  own  conditions. 

Lttce.  She's  sick,  you  know. 

leab.  I'll  make  her  well,  or  kill  her.— 
And  take  no  idle  answer,  you  are  fools  then ; 


[her ! 
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Nor  itand  off  for  her  state,  she'll  scorn  you  all 

then; 
But  urge  her  still,  and  tho'  she  fret,  still  follow 
A  widow  must  be  won  so.  [her ; 

BeL  She  speaks  bravely. 
Itab.  I  would  fain  have  a  brother-in-law ;  I  lore 

men's  company. 

And  if  she  call  for  dinner,  to  avoid  you, 
Be  sure  yon  stay ;  follow  her  into  her  chamber ; 
If  she  retire  to  pray,  pray  with  her,  and  boldly, 
like  honest  lovers. 

Luce.  This  will  kiU  her. 

Founi.  YouVe  shew'd  us  one  way,  do  but  lead 

the  other. 
Itab.  I  know  you  stand  o*  thorns ;  come,  I'll 

dispatch  you. 
Luee.  If  you  live  after  this 
Itab,  I've  lost  my  aim.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III The  Street. 

Enter  YALEimuM  and  FaAwciaco. 

Fran,  Did  you  not  see  'em  since  ? 

Val.  No,  hang  'em,  hang  'em  I 

Fran,  Nor  wiU  you  not  be  seen  by  'em  ? 

Val,  Let  'em  alone,  Frank ; 
I'll  make  'em  their  own  justice,  and  a  jerker. 

Fran,  Such  base  discourteous  dog-whelps  I 

Vai.  I  shall  dog  'em. 
And  double  dog  'em,  ere  I've  done. 

Fran.  Will  you  go  with  me  ? 
For  I  would  fain  find  out  this  piece  of  bounty. 
It  was  the  widow's  man ;  that  I  am  certain  of. 

Val.  To  what  end  would  you  go  ? 

Fran,  To  give  thanks,  sir. 

VaU  Hang  giving  thanks !  hast  not  thou  parts 
deserve  it  ? 
It  includes  a  further  will  to  be  beholden ; 
Beggars  can  do  no  more  at  doors.    If  you 
Wul  go,  there  lies  your  way. 

Fran,  I  hope  you'll  go. 

Val,  No,  not  in  ceremony,  and  to  a  woman. 
With  mine  own  father,  were  he  living,  Frank ; 
I  would  to  th'  court  with  bears  first.     If  it  be 
That  wench  I  think  it  is,  (for  t'otber's  wiser,) 
I  would  not  be  so  look'd  upon,  and  laugh'd  at, 
So  made  a  ladder  for  her  wit  to  climb  upon, 
(For  'tis  the  tartest  tit  in  Christendom ; 
1  know  her  well,  Frank,  and  have  buckled  with 

her;) 
So  lick'd,  and  stroak'd,  fleared  upon,  and  flouted, 
And  shewn  to  chamber-maids,  like  a  strange  beast 
She  had  purchased  with  her  penny  ! 

Fran,  You're  a  strange  man  I 
But  do  you  think  it  was  a  woman  ? 

Val.  There's  no  doubt  on't ; 
Who  can  be  there  to  do  it  else  ?  Besides, 
The  manner  of  the  circumstances 

Fran.  Then  such  courtesies, 
Whoever  does  'em,  sir,  saving  your  own  wisdom, 
Must  be  more  look'd  into,  and  better  answered, 
Than  with  deserving  slights,  or  what  we  ought 
To  have  conferr'd  upon  us ;  men  may  starve  else : 
Means  are  not  gotten  now  with  crying  out, 
'*  I  am  a  gallant  fellow,  a  good  soldier, 
A  man  of  learning,  or  fit  to  be  employ'd !" 
Immediate  blessings  cease  like  miracles, 
And  we  must  grow  by  second  means.-^I  pray,  go 
Bvmi  as  you  love  me,  sir.  [with  me. 


Val.  I'll  come  to  thee ; 
But,  Frank,  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  your  fopperies ; 
Dispatch  those  ere  I  come. 

Fran.  You  will  not  fail  me  ? 

Val.  Some  two  hours  hence,  expect  me. 

Fran.  I  thank  you, 
And  will  look  for  you.  ISxeunt. 


SCENE  lY.— ^  Room  in  the  Lady  Hbartwbll's 

House, 

Enter  Ladj  Hbabtwbll,  Shoiithoss,  Roosa,  and  Mveral 

otA«r  Servants. 

L.  Hea,  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies  ?    You 
You  drunken  knaves !  [blind  rascals, 

Short,  Yes,  forsooth,  I'll  let  'em  in  presently.— 
Gentlemen ! 

L,  Hea,  'Sprecious,  you  blown  pudding,  you 
bawling  rogue  1— • 

Short,  I  bawl  as  loud  as  I  can.    Would  you 
Upon  my  back  ?  [have  me  fetch  em 

L,  Hea.  Get  *em  out,  rascal,  out  with  'em,  out! 
I  sweat  to  have  'em  near  me. 

Short,  I  should  sweat  more 
To  carry  'em  out. 

Rog,  They  are  gentlemen,  madam. 

Short,  Shall  we  get  'em  into  th'  buttery,  and 
make  'em  drink  ? 

L,  Hea.  Do  any  thing,  so  I  be  eased. 

Enter  IsABai.iA,  FouMTAnr,  Bat  j. a  mom,  and  Kuunauni, 

Itab,  Now  to  her,  sir ;  fear  nothing. 

Rog.  Slip  aside,  boy.  \To  Sroktrosb. 

I  know  she  loves  'em,  howsoe'er  she  carries  it. 
And  has  invited  'em ;  my  young  mistress  told  me  so. 

Short,  hmtij  to  tables  then.       \,ExeuM  Servants. 

7>a6.  I  shall  burst  with  the  sport  on't. 

Fount,  You  are  too  curious,  madam. 
Too  lull  of  preparation  ;  we  expect  it  not 

BeL  Methixiks  the  house  is  handsome,  every 
What  need  you  be  so  vex'd  }  [place  decent ; 

Hare.  We  are  no  strangers. 

Fount.  What  tho'  we  come  ere  you  expected  us, 
Do  not  we  know  your  entertainments,  madam, 
Are  free  and  full  at  all  times  ? 

L.  Hea.  You  are  merry,  gentlemen. 

Bel,  We  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and  very 
merry; 
Come  to  laugh  heartily,  and  now  and  then,  lady, 
A  little  of  our  old  plea. 

L,  Hea,  I  am  busy, 
And  very  busy  too.-~Will  none  deliver  me  ? 

Hare,  There  is  a  time  for  all ;  you  may  be  busy, 
But  when  your  friends  come,  you^ve  as  much 
power,  madam 

L,  Hea.  This  is  a  tedious  torment. 

Fount.  How  handsomely 
This  title-piece  of  anger  shews  upon  her ! — 
Well,  madam,  well,  you  know  not  how  to  grace 
yourself. 

Bel.  Nay,  every  thing  she  does  breeds  a  new 
sweetness. 

L.  Hea,  I  must  go  up,  I  must  go  up  ;  I  have  a 
business 
Waits  upon  me. — Some  wine  for  the  gentlemen  I 

Hare.  Nay,  we'll  go  with  you;  we  ne'er  saw 
your  chambers  yet. 

Itab.  (apart  to  them.)  Hold  there,  boys ! 

L,  Hea,  Say  I  go  to  my  prayers  ? 
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F&unU  We*ll   pray  with  yon,  tnd  help  your 

meditatioDS. 
L,  HtA»  This  is  boisteroas  1 — or,  tay  I  go  to  deep, 
Win  you  go  to  sleep  with  me  ? 

Bel*  So  suddenly  before  meat  will  be  dangerons. 
We  know  yonr  dinner's  ready,  lady ;  you'll  not 
sleep. 
L,  Hea.  Give  me  my  coach ;  I'll  take  the  air. 
Jlore,  We'll  wait  on  you, 
And  then  your  meat,  after  a  quick'ned  stomach. 

L.  Hea.  Let  it  alone,  and  osll  my  steward  to  me, 
And  bid  him  bring  his  reckonings  into  the  orchard.— 
These  unmannerly  rude  puppies ! — 

lExit  Lady  HaAarwau.. 

Fount.  We'll  walk  after  you. 
And  view  the  pleasure  of  the  place. 

I»ab.  Let  her  not  rest, 
For,  if  you  give  her  breath,  she'll  scorn  and    out 

you: 
Seem  how  she  will,  this  is  the  way  to  win  her. 
Be  bold,  and  prosper ! 
Bel,  Nay,  if  we  do  not  tire  her  I — 

\^BxeufU  FocMTAiK.  BaUiAMoaB,  aiKl  HAaanaAor. 
Isab.   I'll  teach  you  to  worm  me,  good  lady 
sister. 
And  peep  into  my  priTacies,  to  suspect  me  ; 
I'll  torture  you,  with  that  you  hate,  most  daintily, 
And,  when  I've  done  that,  laugh  at  that  you  love 
most. 

EfkUr  Luca. 

Ltuce,  What  have  you  done?  she  chafes  and 
fumes  outrageously, 
And  still  they  persecute  her. 

leab.  Long  may  they  do  so  1 
I'll  teach  her  to  declaim  against  my  pities. 
Why  is  she  not  gone  out  o'  th'  town,  but  gives 
For  men  to  run  nuul  after  her  ?  [occasion 

Luce.  I  shall  be  hang'd. 

Uab,  This  in  me  had  been  high  treason  : 
Thi^  at  a  time,  and  private  in  her  orchard ! 
I  hope  she'll  cast  her  reckonings  right  now. 

Re-enter  Lady  HaAamrcLL. 

L.  Hea»  Well,  I  shall  find  who  brought  'em. 

lettb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

L.  Hea,  Why  do  you  laugh,  sister  ? 
I  fear  me  'tis  your  trick ;  'twas  neatly  done  of  you. 
And  well  becomes  your  pleasure. 

Itab,  What  have  vou  done  with  'em  ? 

L,  Hea,  Lock'd  Vsm  i'  th'  orchard ;  there  FU 
make  'em  dance, 
And  caper  too,  before  they  get  their  liberty. 
Unmannerly  rude  puppies ! 

Itab.  They  are  somewhat  saucy ; — 
But  yet  I'll  let  'em  out,  and  once  more  hound  'em. — 

lAtide. 
Why  were  they  not  beaten  out  ? 

L.  Hea,  I  was  about  it ; 
But,  because  they  came  as  suitors 

Isab,  Why  did  you  not  answer  'em .' 

£r.  Hea,  They  ai^e  so  impudent  they  will  receive 
More  yet  1  how  came  these  in  ?  [none. 

EnUr  FaAMCiaoo  and  Laxcb. 

Lance.  At  the  door,  madam. 

Uah,  It  is  that  face.  lAtide. 

Lvee.  lAtide  to  Lady  Hbabtwkll.]  This  is 

the  gentleman. 
X.  Hea.  She  sent  the  money  to  ? 
Luee,  The  same. 


laab,  I'll  leave  you ; 
They  have  some  bosim 

L.  Hea.  Nay,  you  shall  stay,  sister; 
They're  strangers  both  to  me. — How  her  face 

laab.  I'm  sorry  he  comes  now.  [alters  \ 

L,  Hea.  I  am  glad  he  is  here  now,  though. 
Who  would  you  speak  with,  gentlemen  ? 

Lanee.  You,  lady. 
Or  your  fair  sister  there :  here  is  a  gentlemin 
That  has  received  a  benefit. 

L.  Hea,  From  whom,  sir  ? 

Lanee.  From  one  of  you,  as  he  supposes,  madam ; 
Your  man  deliver'd  it. 

L.  Hea.  I  pray  go  forward. 

Lanee.  And  of  so  great  a  goodness,  that  he  dares 
not, 
Without  the  tender  of  his  thanks  and  service. 
Pass  by  the  house. 

L.  Hea,  Which  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Lanee,  This,  madam. 

L,  Hea.  What's  your  name,  sir  ? 

Fran.  They  that  know  me 
Call  me  Francisco,  lady ;  one  not  so  proud 
To  scorn  so  timely  a  benefit,  nor  so  wretched 
To  hide  a  gratitude. 

L.  Hea.  'Tis  well  bestow'd  then. 

Fran,  Your  fair  self,  or  your  sister,  as  it  seems, 
For  what  desert  I  dare  not  know,  unless 
A  handsome  subject  for  your  charities, 
Or  aptness  in  your  noble  wills  to  do  it, 
Have  shower'd  upon  my  wants  a  timely  bounty, 
Which  makes  me  rich  in  thanks,  my  best  inherit 
ance. 

L,  Hea.  I'm  sorry  'twas  not  mine;  this  is  the 
gentlewoman. — 
Fie,  do  not  blush ;  go  roundly  to  the  matter ; 
The  man's  a  pret^  man.  lApaH  to  Lua. 

laab.  You  have  three  fine  ones. 

Fran,  Then  to  you,  dear  lady 

laab.  I  pray  no  more,  sir,  if  I  may  persuade  yon  ; 
Your  only  aptness  to  do  this  is  recompenoe. 
And  more  than  I  expected. 

Fran.  But,  good  lady 

Itab.  And  for  me  further  to  be  acquainted  with 
Besides  the  imputation  of  vain  glory,  [it, 

Were  greedy  thankings  of  myself.    I  did  it 
Not  to  be  more  affected  to ;  I  did  it. 
And  if  it  iiappen'd  where  I  thought  it  fitted, 
I  have  my  end :  More  to  enquire  is  curious 
In  either  of  us ;  more  than  that,  suspicious. 

Fran,  But,  gentle  lady,  'twill  be  necessary 

laab.  About  the  right  way  nothing ;  do  not 
fright  it. 
Being  to  pious  use  and  tender-sighted, 
With  the  blown  face  of  compliments ;  it  blasts  it. 
Had  you  not  come  at  all,  but  thought  thanks. 
It  had  been  too  much.    'Twas  not  to  see  your 
person — 

L.  Hea,  A  brave  dissembling  rogue  !    And  how 
she  carries  it !  iAHdt 

laab.  Though  I  believe  few  handsomer ;  or  hear 
you. 
Though  I  affect  a  good  tongue  weU ;  or  try  you. 
Though  my  years  desire  a  friend ;  that  I  reliev'd 
you: — 

L,  Hea,  A  plaguy  cunning  quean !  [Aatda, 

laab.  For,  so  I  carried  it, 
My  end's  too  glorious  in  mine  eyes,  and  bartered 
The  goodness  I  propounded  with  opinion. 

L.  Hea,  Fear  her  not,  sir. 


Itab.  YoQ  cuinot  catch  me,  sister. 

Fran,  Will  yon  both  teach,  and  tie  my  tongue 
up,  lady  ? 

laab.  Let  it  suffice  yon  have  it ;  it  was  never 
Whilst  good  men  wanted  it.  [mine, 

Lance.  This  is  a  saint,  sure  I 

Jaab,  And  if  yon  be  not  such  a  one,  restore  it. 

Fran.  To  commend  myself, 
Were  more  officious  than  you  think  my  thanks 

are; 
To  doubt  I  may  be  worth  your  gift,  a  treason. 
Both  to  mine  own  good  and  understanding. 
I  know  my  mind  clear,  and  though  modesty 
Tells  me,  he  that  entreats  intrudes, 
Yet  I  must  think  something,  and  of  some  season, 
Met  with  your  better  taste ;  this  had  not  been  else. 

Z».  Hea.  What  ward  for  that,  wench  ?      [AHde. 

Itab.  Alas !  it  nerer  touch'd  me. 

Fran.  Well,  gentle  lady,  yours  is  the  first  money 
J  ever  took  upon  a  forced  ill  manners ! 

l»ab.  The  last  of  me,  if  ever  you  use  other. 

Fran.  How  may  1  do,  and  your  way,   to  be 
A  grateful  taker  ?  [thought 

laab.  Spend  it,  and  say  nothing ; 
Tour  modesty  may  deserve  more. 

L.  Hea.  Oh,  sister, 
Will  you  bar  thankfulness  ? 

Isab.  Dogs  dance  for  meat ; 
Would  you  have  men  do  worse?    For  they  can 

speak, 
Cry  out,  like  wood -mongers,  good  deeds  by  th' 

hundreds! 
I  did  it,  that  my  best  friend  should  not  know  it ; 
Wine  and  vain  glory  do  as  much  as  I  else. 
If  you  will  force  my  merit,  against  my  meaning, 
Use  it  in  wdl  bestowing  it,  in  shewing 
It  came  to  be  a  benefit,  and  was  so ; 
And  not  examining  a  woman  did  it, 
Or  to  what  end ;  in  not  believing  sometimes 
Yourself,  when  drink  and  stirring  conversation 
May  ripen  strange  persuasions. 

Fran.  Grentle  lady, 
I  were  a  base  receiver  of  a  courtesy, 
And  you  a  worse  disposer,  were  my  nature 
Unfurnished  of  these  foresights.  Ladies'  honours 
Were  ever,  in  my  thoughts,  unspotted  ermines ; 
Their  good  deeds  holy  temples,  where  the  incense 
Bums  not  to  common  eyes :  Your  fears  are  virtuous, 
And  so  I  shall  preserve  'em. 

Isab.  Keep  but  this  way. 
And  from  tlus  place,  to  tdl  me  so,  you've  paid 

me: 
And  so  I  wish  you  see  all  fortune !  lExU. 

L.  Hea.  Fear  not; 
The  woman  will  be  thank'd,  I  do  not  doubt  it. — 
Are  you  so  crafty,  carry  it  so  precisely  ? 
This  is  to  wake  my  fears,  or  to  abuse  me  ; 
I   shall    look    narrowly.    [i4n<2ff.]— Despair  not. 
There  is  an  hour  to  catdi  a  woman  in,  [gentlemen ; 
If  you  be  wise.  So  I  must  leave  you  too. — 
Now  will  I  go  laugh  at  my  suitors.  lExit, 

Lance.  Sir,  what  courage  ? 

Fran.  This  woman  is  a  founder,  and  cites  statutes 
To  all  her  benefits. 

Lance,  I  ne'er  knew  yet 
So  few  years  and  so  cunning :  Yet,  believe  me. 
She  has  an  itch ;  but  how  to  make  her  confess 

For  'tis  a  crafty  tit«  and  plays  about  you,    [it 

Will  not  bite  home ;  she  would  fain,  but  she  dares 
Carry  yourself  but  so  discreetly,  sir,  [not. 


no 


there 
[mercy 


That  want  or  wantonness  seem  not  to  search  yon, 
And  you  shall  see  her  open. 

Fran.  I  do  love  her. 
And,  were  I  rich,  would  give  two  thousand  pound. 
To  wed  her  wit  but  one  hour :  Oh,  'tis  a  dragon. 
And  such  a  sprightly  way  of  pleasure !  ha.  Lance  ? 

Lance.  Your  "  ha.  Lance     broken  once,  you*d 
cry,  "  ho,  ho,  Lance  1 " 

Fran.  Some  leaden  landed  rogue  will  have  this 
wench  now, 
When  all's  done ;  some  such  youth  will  carry  her, 
And  wear  her  greasy  out  like  stuff ;  some  dunce, 
That  knows  no  more  but  markets,  and  admires 
Nothing  but  a  long  charge  at  'sizes.     Oh,  the 
fortunes ! 

£!ater  T«ABai.r.A  and  Luca  a'parU 

Lance,  Comfort  yourself. 

Luce,  They  are  here  yet,  and  alone  too  : 

Boldly  upon't ! Nay,  mistress,  1  still  told  you 

How  you  would  find  your  trust ;  this  'tis  to  venture 
Your  charity  upon  a  boy. 

Lance.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Stand  fast  and  like  yourself. 

I»ab,  Pr'ythee,  no  more,  wench. 

Lftce.  What  was  his  want  to  you  ? 

Itab.  'Tis  true. 

Luce.  Or  misery  ? 
Or,  say  he  had  been  i'  th'  cage. 
To  look  abroad  but  yours  ? 

laab.  I  am  paid  for  fooling. 

Luce,  Must  every  slight  companion  that  can 
purchase 
A  shew  of  poverty,  and  beggarly  planet, 
Fall  under  your  comfiassion  1 

Lance.  Here's  new  matter. 

Luce.  Nay,  you  are  serv'd  but  too  well.  Here  be 
Yet,  as  I  live  I  [>t<^y*  Jct ; 

Fran,  How  her  face  alters  on  me ! 

Luce.  Out  of  a  confidence,  I  hope. 

Isab.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Fran.  How  do  you,  gentle  lady? 

Isab,  Much  ashani'd,  sir, — 
(But  first  stand  further  off  me ;  you're  infectious)— 
To  find  such  vanity,  nay,  almost  impudence. 
Where  I  believ'd  a  worth.  Is  this  your  thanks, 
The  gratitude  you  were  so  mad  to  make  me. 
Your  trim  council,  gentlemen  ?     {Frodudng  a  Hnp. 

Lance,  What,  lady  ? 

Isd^,  Take  your  device  again ;  it  wiU  not  serve, 
sir; 
The  woman  will  not  bite ;  you're  finely  cozen'd  ! 
Drop  it  no  more,  for  shame  1 

Luce,  Do  you  think  you  are  here,  sir. 
Amongst  your  waist-ooateers,  your  base  wenches 
That  scratch  at  such  occasions  ?  You're  deluded  : 
This  is  a  gentlewoman  of  a  noble  house. 
Born  to  a  better  fame  than  you  can  build  her, 
And  eyes  above  your  pitch. 

Fran,  I  do  acknowledge—- 

[IiUB.  gives  him  the  rinff, 

Isab,  Then  I  beseech  you,  sir,  what  could  you 


(Speak  boldly,  and  speak  truly,  shame  the  devil !)— . 
In  my  behaviour,  or  such  easiness. 
That  you  durat  venture  to  do  this  ? 

Fran.  You  amaze  me : 
This  ring  is  none  of  mine,  nor  did  I  drop  it. 

Luce.  I  saw  you  drop  it,  sir 

Isab.  I  took  it  up  too, 
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Still  looking  wken  jmr  modesty  ahoald  oum  it: 
Why,  what  a  childuh  part  was  this  ? 

Fran,  I  vow 

Itab,  Vow  me  no  '▼ows !  He  that  dares  do  this. 
Has  bred  himself  to  boldness  to  forswear  too. 
There,  take  your  gewgaw!  Yon  are  too  much 

pamper'd, 
And  I  repent  my  part  As  yon  grow  older, 
Grow  wiser,  if  yon  can ;  and  so  farewell,  sir ! 

IBxeunt  Jbab.  and  Luce 

LtmM,  '*  Grow  wiser,  if  yon  can ! "  She  has 
'Tis  a  rich  ring ;  did  yon  drop  it  ?    [pnt  it  to  yon. 

Fnan,  Never; 
Ne'er  saw  it  afore,  Lance. 

Lance.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  then. 
What  slight  she  mskes  to  catch  herself !  Look  np, 

sir; 
Yon  cannot  lose  her,  if  yon  wonld.  How  daintily 
She  flies  npon  the  Inre,  and  cunningly 
She  makes  her  stoops !  Whistle,  and  she'll  come 

Fran,  I  wonld  I  were  so  happy.  [to  yon. 

Lanoe.  Maids  are  clocks : 
The  greatest  wheel,  they  shew,  goes  slowest  to  ns, 
And  makes  ns  hang  on  tedions  hopes ;  the  lesser, 
Which  are  concealed,  being  often  oil'd  with  wishes. 
Flee  like  dedres,  and  never  leave  that  motion. 
Till  the  tongne  strikes.    She  is  flesh,  blood,  and 
Young  as  her  purpose,  and  soft  as  pity ;  [marrow. 
No  monument  to  worship,  but  a  mould. 
To  inake  men  in,  a  neat  one ;  and  I  know, 
Howe'er  she  appears  now,  which  is  near  enough. 
Yon  are  stark  blind  if  you  hit  not  soon.  At  night. 
She  would  venture  forty  pounds  more,  but  to  fed 
A  flea  in  your  shape  bite  her  1  **  Drop  no  more 

rings,''  forsooth! 
This  vras  the  prettiest  thing  to  know  her  heart  by  ! 

Fran.  Thou  put'st  me  in  much  comfort. 

Lance.  Put  yourself  in 
Good  comfort !    If  she  do  not  point  yon  out  the 

way — 
"  Drop  no  more  rings ! "  she'll  drop  herself  into 

Fran.  I  wonder  my  brother  comes  not.     [you. 

Lance.  Let  him  alone, 
And  feed  yourself  on  your  own  fortunes.    Come, 

be  frolic, 
And  let's  be  monstrous  wise,  and  full  of  counsel. 
"  Drop  no  more  rings ! "  ISxeunL 


SCENE  v.— ^  HaU  in  the  same. 

Bnttr  Lady  HaAarwsix,  Fountaik,  Bbllamoms,  and 

Harsbiuin. 

L.  Hea.  If  tou  will  needs  be  foolish,  you  must 
be  us  d  so. 
Who  sent  for  you  ?  who  entertain'd  you,  gentle- 
men? 
Who  bid  you  welcome  hither?  You  came  crowding. 
And  impudently  bold ;  press  on  my  patience. 
As  if  I  kept  a  house  for  all  companions. 
And  of  all  sorts;  will  have  your  wills,  will  vex 

me. 
And  force  my  liking  from  you.  I  ne'er  ow*d  you. 
Fount.  For  all  £i8,  we  wiU  dine  with  yon. 
Bel.  And,  for  all  this, 
Wai  have  a  better  answer  from  yon. 

L.  Hea.  You  shall  never ; 
Neither  have  an  answer  nor  a  dinner,  unless  yon 

use  me 
With  s  more  staid  respect,  and  stay  your  time  too. 


Enter  Lubslla,  /UliNAed  By  Saoamoss.  RovaaJIiiiinmv, 
and  Raltm,  mUk  dMUt  ^wieaL 

Itab.  Forward  with  the  meat  now ! 

Rog.  Come,  gentlemen, 
March  fairly. 

Short.  Roger,  ]ron  are  a  weak  serving-man ; 
Your  white  broUi  runs  from  you!  Fie,  how  I 
Under  this  pile  of  beef:  An  elephant  [sweat 

Can  do  more  I  Oh,  for  such  a  back  now, 
And  in  these  times,  what  might  a  man  arrive  at ! 
Goose  grase  you  up,  and  woodcock  march  behind 
I  am  almost  founder'd !  [thee ; 

L.  Hea.  Who  bid  you  bring  the  meat  yet? 
Away,  you  knaves !  I  will  not  dine  these  two  hours. 
How  am  I  vex'd  and  chaf  d !  Go,  carry  it  back. 
And  tell  the  cook  he  is  an  arrant  rascal. 
To  send  befbre  I  call'd ! 

Short.  Faces  about,  gentlemen ; 
Beat  a  mournful  march  then,  and  give  some  9up* 

porters. 
Or  else  I  perish  I  C&mml  Banranta. 

Isab.  It  does  me  much  good 
To  see  her  chafe  thus. 

Hare.  We  can  stay,  madam. 
And  will  stay  and  dwell  here ;  'tis  good  air 

Fount.  I  know  yon  have  bisda  enough. 
And  meat  you  never  want. 

L.  Hea.  You  want  a  little.  [chnriishy 

Bel.  We  dare  to  pretend  on.  Since  yon  are 
We'll  give  you  physic :  yon  must  purge  this  anger ; 
It  bnras  you,  and  decays  you. 

L.  Hea.  If  I  had  you  out  once, 
I  would  be  at  charge  of  a  portcullis  for  you. 

JBM<r  VALsirmia. 

Val.  Good  morrow,  noble  lady, 

L.  Hea.  Good  morrow,  sir. — 
How  sweetly  now  he  looks,  and  how  ftill  manl?  1 
What  slaves  were  these  to  use  him  so !         lAnde. 

Val.  I  come 
To  look  a  young  man  I  call  brother. 

L.  Hea.  Such  a  one 
Was  here,  sir,  as  I  remember,  your  own  brodier. 
But  gone  almost  an  hour  ago. 

Val.  Good  e*en,  then ! 

L.  Hea.  You  must  not  so  soon,  sir ;  here  be 
some  gentlemen ; 
It  may  be  you're  acquainted  with  'em. 

Hare.  Will  nothing  make  him  misersble  ? 

Fount.  How  glorious ! 

Bel.  It  is  the  very  he !     Does  it  rain  fortunes. 
Or  has  he  a  familiar  ? 

Hare.  How  doggedly  he  looks  too  ? 

Fount.  I  am  beyond  my  faith!    Pray  let's  be 

Val.  Where  are  these  gentlemen  ?  [going. 

L.  Hea*  Here* 

Val.  Yes,  I  know  'em. 
And  will  be  more  familiar. 

Bel.  'Morrow,  madam ' 

L.  Hea.  Nay,  stay  and  dine. 

Val.  You  shall  stay  tiU  I  talk  with  yon. 
And  not  dine  neither,  but  fastingly  my  fury. 
You  think  you  have  undone  me ;  think  so  still. 
And  swallow  that  belief,  'till  you  be  company 
For  court-hand  clerks  and  starved  attomies ; 
'Till  you  break  in  at  plays,  like  'prentices. 
For  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nnto  with  the  scholars 
In  penny  rooms  again,  and  fight  for  apples ; 
'Till  you  return  to  what  I  found  yon,  people 
Betray'd  into  the  hands  of  fencers*,  challengers*. 


SCENB  I, 
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Tooth  drawen'  Mill,  and  tedious  procIamatioDS 
In   mflal-marketj,   with   throngings   to  see  cut- 
parses — 
(Stir  not,  but  hear,  and  mark  :  I'll  cat  your  throats 

else!--) 
Till  water-works,  and  ramours  of  New  Rivers, 
Ride  you  again,  and  mn  you  into  questions 
Who  built  the  Thames ;  till  you  run  mad  for  lot- 
teries. 
And  stand  there  with  your  tables  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences,  and  cite  *em  secretly 
To  serring-men  for  sound  essays ;  till  taverns 
Allow  you  but  a  towel-room  to  tipple  in. 
Wine  that  the  bell  hath  gone  for  twice,  and  glasses 
That  look  like  broken  promises,  tied  up 
With  wicker  protestations,  English  tobacco. 
With  half-pipes,  nor  in  half  a  year  once  burnt,  and 

biscuit 
That  bawds  have  rubbed  their  gums  upon  like 

corals. 
To  bring  the  mark  again ;  'till  this  hour,  rascals, 
(For  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again,) 
Think  I  sit  down  the  loser  I 

L,  Hea,  Will  you  stay,  gentlemen  ? 
A  piece  of  beef  and  a  cold  capon,  that's  all : 
You  know  you're  welcome. 

Hare.  ThaX  was  cast  to  abuse  us. 
Bel,  Steal  off:  the  devil  is  in  his  anger  I 
£.  Hea.  Nay,  I  am  sure 
You  will  not  leave  me  so  discourteously, 
Now  I've  provided  for  you. 


Vol,  What  do  ye  here  ? 
Why  do  ye  vex  a  woman  of  her  goodness, 
Her  state  and  worth?    Can  you  bring  a  fair  oerti« 

ficate 
That  ye  deserve  to  be  her  footmen?    Husbands, 

ye  puppies  ? 
Husbands  for  whorea  and  bawds!     Away,  you 

wind-suckers  \ 
Do  not  look  big,  nor  prate,  nor  stay,  nor  grumble. 
And,  when  you're  gone,  seem  to  laugh  at  my  fury, 
And  slight  this  lady !  I  shall  hear,  and  know  this ; 
And,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  fight  for  women, 
As  far  as  &ey  are  good,  I  dare  preserve  'em. 
Be  not  too  bold ;  for  if  you  be  I'll  swinge  you, 
I'll  swinge  you  monstrously,  without  all  pity. 
Your  honours,  now  go !  avoid  me  mainly  I 

[kreutit  FouKT.,  Bbl.,  and  Haks. 
L.  Hea,  Well,  sir,  you  have  deliver'd  me,  I 

thank  you. 
And,  with  your  nobleness,  prevented  danger 
Their  tongues  might  utter.  We'll  all  go  and  eat,  sir. 
Vol.  No,  no;   I  dare  not  trust  myself  with 

women. 
Go  to  your  meat,  eat  little,  take  less  ease, 
And  tie  your  bodh^  to  a  daily  labour. 
You  may  live  honestly ;  and  so  I  thank  you ! 

L,  Hea,  Well,  |^  thy  ways ;  thou  art  a  nobla 
fellow, 
And  some  means  I  must  work  to  have  thee  know  it. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I,— 'A  Hall  in  Lady  Hkartwell's 

Housf, 

Enter  Lovboood  and  Merchant. 

Lov.  Most  certain  'tis  her  hands  that  hold  him  up, 
And  her  suter  relieves  Frank. 

Mer.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it : 
But  wherefore  do  they  not  pursue  this  fortune 
To  some  fair  end  ? 

Lov,  The  women  are  too  crafty, 
Valentine  too  coy,  and  Frank  too  bashful. 
Had  any  wise  man  hold  of  such  a  blessing, 
They  would  strike  it  out  o'  th'  flint  but  they  would 
form  it 
fiUcr  1^7  HaARTWSLL  and  SHoainoss, 

Mer,  The  widow,  sure !  Why  does  she  stir  so 
early  ?  IThtp  retire. 

L,  Hea,  'Tis  strange  I  can't  force  him  to  un- 
derstand me, 
And  make  a  benefit  of  what  I'd  bring  him— 
Tell  my  sister  I'll  use  my  devotions 
At  home  this  monung  ;  she  may,  if  she  please,  ro 

Short,  Hey  ho  I  [to  church. 

L.  Hea,  And  do  you  wait  upon  her  with  a  torch. 

Short,  Hey  ho  !  [sir. 

L.  Hea,  You  lazy  knave ! 

Short,  Here  is  such  a  tinkle-tanklings,  that  we 
can  ne'er  lie  quiet,  and  sleep  our  prayers  out. 
Ralph,  pray  empty  my  right  shoe,  that  you  made 
your  chamber-pot,  and  bum  a  little  rosemary  in't : 
1  must  wait  upon  my  lady.  This  morning-prayer 
has  brought  me  into  a  consumption ;  I  have  no- 
thing left  but  flesh  and  bones  about  me. 


L,  Hea.  You  drousy  slave,  nothing  but  sleep 
and  swilling ! 

Short.  Had  you  been  bitten  with  bandog-fleas 
as  I  have  been,  and  haunted  with  the  night-mare — 

L,  Hea,  With  an  ale- pot ! 

Short.  You  would  have  little  list  to  morning- 
prayers.  Pray,  take  my  fellow,  Ralph ;  he  has  a 
psalm-book :  I  am  an  ingrum  man. 

L.  Hea,  Get  you  ready  quickly, 
And,  when  she's  ready,  wait  upon  her  handsomely. 
No  more ;  he  gone  ! 

Sliort.  If  I  do  snore  my  part  out  \,ExU. 

Lov.  Now  to  our  purposes. 

Mer.  Good  morrow,  madam  !     iCcming  forward. 

L.  Hea,  Good  morrow,  gentlemen  I 

Lov,  Good  joy  and  fortune ! 

L,  Hea,  These  are  good  things,  and  worth  my 
thanks  :  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mer.  Much  joy  I  hope  you'll  find :  We  came  to 
Your  new-knit  maniage-band.  [gratulate 

£.  Hea,  How  ? 

Loo,  He's  a  gentleman, 
Altho*  he  be  my  kinsman,  my  fiur  niece. 

L.  Hea,  Niece,  sir  ? 

Lov,  Yes,  lady,  now  I  may  say  so ; 
'Tis  no  shame  to  you !  I  say,  a  gentleman, 
And,  winking  at  some  light  fancies,  which  yon 
Most  happily  may  affect  him  for,  as  bnvely  carried. 
As  nobly  bred  and  managed 

L,  Hea,  What's  all  this  > 
I  understand  you  not.  What  niece,  what  marriage- 
knot? 

Lo«7.  ru  tell  plainly, 
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You  are  my  niece,  and  Valentine,  the  gentleman, 
Haa  made  you  so  by  marriage. 
L.  hea.  Marriage  ? 
Lojo.  Yes,  lady ; 
And  'twas  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  part. 
To  take  a  falling  man  to  your  protection. 
And  buoy  him  up  again  to  all  his  glories. 
L.  Hea.  The  men  are  mad ! 
jl/tfr.  What  though  he  wanted 
These  outward  things  that  fly  away  like  shadows, 
Waa  not  his  mind  a  full  one,  and  a  brave  one? 
You've  wealth  enough  to  give  him  gloss  and  out- 
side, 
And  he  wit  enough  to  give  way  to  love  a  lady. 
Loo.  I  ever  thought  he  would  do  well. 
Mer»  "Sajy  I  knew 
Howe'er  he  wheel'd  about  like  a  loose  carbine, 
He  would  charge  home  at  length,  like  a  brave 

gentleman. 
Heav'n's  blessing  o'  your  heart,  lady  ?    We're  so 
bound  to  honour  you ; 

In  all  your  service  so  devoted  to  you 

Lov.  Don't  look  so  strange,  widow  ;  it  must  be 
known; 
Better  a  general  joy.  No  stirring  here  yet  1 
Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it. 

L.  Hea.  Pray  be  not  impudent  : 
These  are  the  finest  toys.    Belike  I  am  married 
then? 
Mer.  You  are  in  a  miserable  estate  i'  th'  world's 
account  else : 
I  would  not  for  your  wealth  it  come  to  doubting. 
In  Hea,  And  I  am  great  with  child  ? 
Lov,  No,  great  they  say  not. 
But  'tis  a  fall  opinion  you're  with  child ; 
And  great  joy  among  the  gentlemen ; 
Your  husband  haA  bestirred  himself  fairly. 
Mer,  Alas,    we    know  his    private  hours  of 
entrance. 
How  long,  and  when  he  stay'd ;  could  name  the 

bed  too. 
Where  he  paid  down  his  first-fruits. 
L.  Hea,  I  shaD  believe  anon. 
Lov,  And  we  consider,  for  some  private  reasons, 
You'd  have  it  private  ;  yet  take  your  own  pleasure : 
And  so  good  morrow,  my  best  niece,  my  sweetest ! 
L,  Hea.  No,  no,  pray  stay. 
Lov,  I  know  you  would  be  with  him« 
Love  him,  and  love  him  well ! 
Mer,  You'll  find  him  noble. — 

This  may  beget 

Lov,  It  must  needs  work  upon  her.  lAtide, 

lExeunt  Lotboood  and  Merchant 
L.  Hea.  These  are  fine  bobs,  i'  faith !  Married, 
and  with  child  too ! 
How  long  has  this  been.  I  trow  ?  They  seem  grave 

fellows ; 
They  should  not  come  to  flout.    Married,  and 

bedded! 
The  worid  take  notice  too !  Where  lies  this  May- 
game? 
I  could  be  vex'd  extremely  now,  and  rail  too. 
But  'tis  to  no  end.    Though  I  itch  a  little. 
Must  I  be  scratch'd  I  know  not  how  ?~Wno  waiu 
there? 

Enttr  HuMPBaT. 

Hum,  Madam. 

L,  Hea.  Make  ready  my  coach  quickly,   and 
wait  you  only ; 


And  hark  you,  sir  I  be  secret  and  speedy ! 

IWhitper. 
Inouire  out  where  he  lies. 

Hum.  I  shall  do  it,  madam.         iExU  Hcmprrt 
L,  Hea,  Married,  and  got  with  child  in  a  dream 
'tis  fine,  i'  faith ! 
Sure,  he  that  did  this  would  do  better  waking. 

lExU 
— ♦— 

SCENE  ll^The  Street, 

Enter  Talbmtimk,  Frakcuoo,  Lancb,  drunk,  and  a  B05 

with  a  torch. 

Vol.  Hold  thy  torch  handsomely  1  How  dost 
Peter  Bassel,  bear  up !  [thou,  Frank  ? 

Frank.  You've  fried  me  soundly. 
Sack  do  you  call  this  drink  ? 

Vol.  A  shrewd  dog,  Frank ; 
VTiM  bite  abundantly. 

Lanee.  Now  could  I  fight,  and  fight  with  thee— > 

Val,  With  me,  thou  man  of  Memphis  ? 

Lanee,  But  that  thou  art  my  own  natural  master. 
Yet  my  sack  says  thou'rt  no  man,  thou  art  a  Pagan, 
and  pawn'st  thy  land,  which  is  a  noble  cause. 

Vol.  No  arms,  no  arms,  good  Lancelot ; 
Dear  Lance,  no  fighting  here !  We  will  have  lands, 

boy. 
Livings,  and  titles ;  thou  shalt  be  a  vice-roy  ! 
Hang  fighting,  hang't ;  'tis  out  of  fashion. 

Lance.  I  would  fain  labour  you  into  your  lands 
Go  to ;  it  is  behoveful.  [again. 

Fran,  Fie,  Lance,  fie ! 

Lance.  I  must  beat  somebody,  and  why  not  my 
master  before  a  stranger?  Charity  and  beating 
begins  at  home.  * 

Val.  Come,  thou  shalt  beat  me. 

Lance,  I  will  not  be  compelled,  an'  you  were 
two  masters  :  I  scorn  the  motion  ! 

Val,  Wilt  thou  sleep  ? 

Lance,  I  scorn  sleep ! 

Val,  Wilt  thou  go  eat? 

Laftce.  1  scorn  meat :  I  come  for  rompering ;  I 
come  to  wait  upon  my  charge  discreetly ;  for  look 
you,  if  you  will  not  take  your  mortgage  again, 
here  do  I  lie,  St  George,  and  so  forth. 

ILieidown, 

Val,  And  here  do  I,  St  Geoi^ge,  bestride  the 
Thus,  with  my  lance [dragon  1 

Lance.  I  sting,  I  sting  with  my  tail. 

Val,  Do  you  so,  do  you  so,  sir !  I  shall  tail  you 
presently  1 

Fran.  By  no  means ;  do  not  hurt  him : 

Val,  Take  his  Nellson  : 
And  now  rise,  thou  maiden-knight  of  Malligo ! 
Lace  on  thy  helmet  of  enchanted  sack, 
And  charge  again. 

Lance.  I  play  no  more :  you  abuse  me ! 
Will  you  go  ? 

Fran,  TU  bid  you  good  morrow,  brother ; 
For  sleep  I  cannot ;  1  have  a  thousand  fmcies 

Val,  Now  thou'rt  arrived,  go  bravely  to  the 
And  do  something  of  worth,  Fnmk.  [matter, 

Lance.  You  shall  hear  from  us. 

lExewU  Lamcb  and  Fiuuvcnooc 

Val.  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure,  had 
He's  the  most  tettUh  knave  \  [beaten  me. 

Enter  Lotbgood,  Merchaat,  and  Boy,  with  a  tcrdL 

Lov.  *Tis  he. 

Mer,  Good  morrow ! 
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Vol.  Why,  lir,  good  morrow  to  you  too,  an  you 
be  so  lutty. 

XfOo.  loa've  made  your  brother  a  fine  man; 
we  met  him. 

Vai.  I  made  him  a  fine  gentleman ;  he  was 
A  fool  before,  brought  up  amongst  the  midst 
Of  small-beer  brew-hooses.   What  would  you  have 
with  me  ? 

Mer»  I  come  to  tell  you  your  latest  hour  is  oome. 

VaL  Are  you  my  sentence  ? 

Mer.  The  sentence  of«your  state. 

Vol.  Let  it  be  hang'd  then ;  and  let  it  be  hang'd 
I  may  not  see  it  [high  enough, 

Lov.  A  gracious  resolution. 

Vai.  WheX  would  you  else  with  me  ?    Will  you 
go  drink, 
And  let  the  world  slide,  unde  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  boys ! 
Drink  sack  like  whey,  boys ! 

Mer.  Have  you  no  feeling,  sir? 

Fal,   Come  hither,  merchant  1     Make  me  a 
supper, 
Thou  most  reverend  land-catcher,  a  supper  of 

Mer.  What  then,  sir?  [forty  pounds  ! 

VaL  Then  bring  thy  wife  along,  and  thy  fair 
sisters. 
Thy  neighbours  and  their  wives,  and  all  their 

trinkets; 
Let  me  have  forty  trumpets,  and  such  wine ! 
We'll  laugh  at  all  the  miseries  of  mortgage ; 
And  then  in  state  VH  render  thee  an  answer. 

Mer.  What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Lov.  I  dare  not  say,  nor  think  neither. 

Mer.  Will  you  redeem  your  state  ?  Speak  to  the 
point,  sir. 

Vai.  No,  not  if  it  were  mine  heir  in  the  Turk's 

Mer.  Then  I  must  take  an  order.  [galleys. 

Vai.  Take  a  thousand, 
I  wiU  not  keep  it,  nor  thou  shalt  not  have  it ; 
Because  thou  cam'st  i'  th'  nick,  thou  shalt  not 

have  it ! 
60,  take  possession,  and  be  sure  you  hold  it, 
Hold  fut  with  botii  hands,  for  there  be  those 

hounds  uncoupled, 
WiU  ring  you  such  a  knell !    Go  down  in  glory, 
And  march  upon  my  land,  and  cry,  **  All's  mine!" 
Cry  as  the  devil  did,  and  be  the  devil : 
Mark  what  an  echo  follows !  Build  fine  march-panes, 
To  entertain  sir  Silkworm  and  his  lady; 
And  pull  the  chapel  down,  to  raise  a  chamber 
For  Mistress  Silver-pin  to  lay  her  belly  in. 
Mark  what  an  earthquake  comes  !    Then,  foolish 

merchant. 
My  tenants  are  no  subjects ;  they  obey  nothing. 
And  they  are  people  too  were  never  christenM ; 
They  know  no  law  nor  conscience  ;  they'll  devour 

thee. 
An  thou  art  mortal  staple  ;  they'll  confound  thee 
Within  three  days ;  no  bit  nor  memory 
Of  what  thou  wert,  no,  no^  the  wart  upon  thy  nose 

there. 
Shall  be  e*er  heard  of  more  I    Go,  take  possession. 
And  bring  thy  children  down,  to  roast  lUce  rabbits ; 
They  love  young   toasts   and   butter,  (Bow-bell 

suckers,) 
As  they  love  mischief,  and  hate  law ;  they're  can- 
nibals!   . 
Bring  down  thy  kindred  too,  that  be  not  fruitful ; 
There  be  those  mandrakes  that  will  mollify  'em  I 
Go,  take  possession !  I'll  go  to  my  chamber. 
Aibre,  boy,  go !  lExtunt  Yal.  and  Boy. 


Mer.  He's  mad,  sure  1 

Lov.  He's  half  drunk,  sure  ! 
And  yet  I  like  this  unwillingness  to  lose  it, 
This  looking  back. 

Mer.  Yes,  if  he  did  it  handsomely ; 
But  he's  so  harsh  and  strange ! 

Lov.  Believe  it,  'tis  his  drink,  sir ; 
And  I  am  glad  his  drink  has  thrust  it  oat. 

Mer.  Cannibals  ? 
If  e'er  I  come  to  view  his  regiments, 
If  fair  terms  may  be  had— ~ 

Lov,  He  tells  you  true,  sir ; 
They  are  a  bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  rascals 
Disorder  ever  made ;  let  'em  be  mad  once. 
The  power  of  the  whole  coantry  cannot  cool  'em. 
fie  patient  but  a  while. 

Mer.  As  long  as  you  will,  sir. 
Before  I  buy  a  baiigain  of  such  runts, 
rU  buy  a  college  for  bears,  and  live  among  'em  ! 

lExeumt. 


SCENE  III Another  Street. 

Enter  Fmaxksko,  Lamck,  ofkl  Boy  with  a  torch. 

Fran.  How  dost  thou  now  ? 

Lanee.  Better  than  I  was,  and  straighter; 
But  my  head's  a  hogshead  still ;  it  rowls  and  tum- 

Fran,  Thou  wert  cruelly  paid.  [bles. 

Lance.  I  may  live  to  requite  it ; 
Put  a  snaffle  of  sack  in  my  mouth,  and  then  ride  me ! 
Very  well! 

Fran.  'Twas  all  but  sport.  I'll  tell  thee  what  I 
I  mean  to  see  this  wench.  [mean  now  : 

Lanee.  Where  a  devil  is  she  ? 
An  there  were  two,  'twere  better. 

Fran.  Dost  thou  hear 
The  bell  ring? 

Lanee.  Yes,  yes. 

Fran.  Then  she  comes  to  pray'rs. 
Early  each  morning  thither :  Now,  if  I  could  but 
For  I  am  of  another  metal  now [meet  her, 

Sntar  iMABMUJk.  and  BaoKrao&M,  with  a  torch. 

Lanee.  What  light's  yond  ? 

Fran.  Ha  !  'tis  a  light :  take  her  by  the  hand, 
and  court  her. 

Lanee.  Take  her  below  the  girdle ;  you'll  ne'er 
speed  else. — 
It  comes  on  this  way  still.     O  that  I  had 
But  such  an  opportunity  in  a  saw-pit ! 
How  it  comes  on^  comes  on  1  'tis  here. 

Fran.  Tis  she : 
Fortune,  I  kiss  thy  hand  ! — Good  morrow,  lady ! 

Itab.  What  voice  is  that?  Sirrah,  do  you  sleep 
As  you  go?— 'Tis  he:  I  am  gUd  on't!— Why, 
Shorthosel 

Short.  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  was  dreamt  I  was  going 
to  church. 

Lance.  She  sees  3roa  as  plain  as  I  do. 

/«a6.  Hold  thy  torch  up. 

Short.  Here's  nothing  but  a  stall,  and  a 
butcher's  dog  asleep  in't.  Where  did  you  see  the 
voice? 

Fran    She  looks  still  angry. 

Lance.  To  her,  and  meet,  sir ! 

Itab.  Here,  here. 

Fran.  Yes,  bdy  I 
Never  bless  yourself  f  I  am  but  a  man. 
And  Uke  an  honest  man,  now  I  will  thank  you. 
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r§ab.  What  do  you  mean  ?    Who  sent  for  yon  ? 
Who  deiir'd  yoo 

Shori,  Shall  I  put  ont  the  torch,  fonooth  ? 

iMib.  Can  I  not  go  about  my  private  medita- 
tionB,  ha! 
But  such  companions  aa  you  mwt  raffle  me  ? 
You  had  best  go  with  me,  sir  1 

Fra.u  It  was  my  purpose. 

iMob,  Why*  wliat  an  impudence  is  this  ?    You 
had  best. 
Being  so  near  the  church,  pcoflde  a  priest, 
And  persuade  me  to  dvrry  you. 

Fran,  It  was  my  meaning ; 
And  such  a  husbazid,  so  loving  and  so  carelVill 
My  yootii  and  all  my  fortunes  shall  arrive  at^— 
Hark  you  \ 

iMob,  *Tis  strange  you  should  be  thus  unman- 
nerly ! — 
Turn  home  again,  sirrah!^ [To  Shoet.]  You  had 
My  man  to  lead  your  way !  [best  now  force 

Lanoe,  Yes,  marry,  shall  he,  lady 

Forward,  my  friend ! 

liob.  This  is  a  pretty  riot : 
It  may  grow  to  a  rape. 

Fran,  Do  you  like  that  better  ? 
I  can  ravish  you  an  hundred  times,  and  never  hurt 
yon. 

Sh€rt,  I  see  nothing ;  I  am  asleep  stilL     When 
you  have  done,  tell  me,  and  then  I'll  wake,  mistress. 

Itab,  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ?    Do  you  long  to 
be  hanged  ? 

Fran,  Yes,  by  my  troth,  lady,  in  these  ftdr  tresses. 

J9ab,  Shall  I  call  out  for  help  ? 

Fran.  No,  by  no  means ; 
That  were  a  weak  trick,  lady:  111 
your  mouth. 

Itab.  You'll  answer  all  tiiese  ? 

Fran.  A  thousand  kisses  more ! 

Itab,  I  was  never  abus'd  thus  ! 
You  had  best  give  out  too,  that  you  found  me 
And  say  I  doated  on  you.  [willing, 

Fran,  That's  known  already, 
And  no  man  living  shall  now  carry  you  from  me. 

Iiah.  This  is  fine,  i'  faith. 

Fran,  It  shall  be  ten  times  finer. 

Itab,  Well,  seeing  you're  so  valiant,  keep  your 
I  will  to  church.  [way; 

Fran,  And  I  wiU  wait  upon  you. 

Itab,  And  it  is 
Most  likely  there's  a  priest,  if  you  dare  venture 
As  you  profess :  I'd  wish  you  look  about  you. 
To  do  these  rude  tricks,  ft>r  you  know  their  reoom- 
And  trust  not  to  my  mercy !  [pences ; 

Fran.  But  I  will,  ladv. 

Itab,  For  I'll  so  handle  you. 

Fran,  That's  it  I  look  for. 

Lane9,  Afore,  thou  dream ! 

Short,  Have  you  done  ? 

Itab,  Go  on,  sir  ^-  ITo  Bhobt. 

And  follow,  if  you  dare  1 

Fran,  If  I  don't,  hang  me  I 

Lanee,   Tis  all  thine  own,  boy,  an  'twere  a 
million  I 
Qod-a-mercy,  sack  1  When  would  small-beer  have 
done  this?  IKxeuM. 


kiss  and  stop 
IKUm  her. 


SCENE  IV. — Valxntinb's  Bedchamber, 

IKnoeking  mUMn 
Enter  YALEKTOtm. 

Val,  Who's  that,  that  knocka  and  boonoes? 
What  a  devil  ails  you  ? 
Is  hell  broke  loose,  or  do  you  keep  an  iron  mill  ? 

BnUra^emnX. 

Serv,  'Tis  a  gentlewoman,  sir,  that  most  needs 
speak  witii  yon. 

Vol,   A  gentlewoman  1  what  gentlewoman? — 
With  gentlewomen  ?  [^^t  have  I  to  do 

Serv.  She  will  not  be  answePd,  sir. 

Val,  Fling  up  the  bed,  and  let  her  in.    Ill  try 
How  gentle  she  is.   [Exit  Serv.]  This  sack  has 

fiU'd  my  head 
So  frdl  of  baubles,  I  am  almost  mad. 
What  gentlewoman  should  this  be  ?  I  hope  she  has 
Brought  me  no  butter-print  along  with  her. 
To  lay  to  my  charge :  if  she  have,  'tis  all  one ; 
111  forswear  it. 

^ala"  lady  Hajjinrsix  Witt  M«  Serraat. 

L,  Hea,  Oh,  you're  a  noble  gallant  1 
Send  off  your  servant,  pray.  ISxU  Serv. 

VaL  She  will  not  ravish  me  ? 
By  this  light,  she  looks  as  shsrp-set  as  a  sparrow- 
What  wouldst  thou,  woman  ?  [hawk  V^ 

L,  Hea,  Oh,  you  have  us'd  me  kindly, 
And  like  a  gentleioun !  This  'tis  to  trust  to  yon. 

Val,  Trust  to  me !  for  what  ? 

L.  Hea.  Because  I  said  in  jest  once. 
You  were  a  handsome  man,  one  I  could  like  well, 
And,  fooling,  made  you  believe  I  lov'd  you, 
And  might  be  brought  to  marry - 

Val.  The  widow's  drunk  too  1 

L,  Hea,  You,  out  of  this  (which  is  a  fine  dis- 
cretion^ 
Give  out  the  nuitter's  done,  you've  won  and  wed 

me. 
And  that  you  have  put  fairly  for  an  hdr  too : 
These  are  fine  rumours  to  advance  my  credit ! 
I'  th'  name  of  mischief,  what  did  you  mean  ? 

VaL  That  you  lov'd  me, 
And  that  you  might  be  brought  to  marrv  me  ? — 
Why,  what  a  deinl  do  you  mean,  widow  r 

L,  Hea,  It  was  a  fine  trick  too,  to  teU  tha 
world, 
Tho'  you  had  enjoy'd  your  first  wish  you  wish'd. 
The  wealth  you  aim'd  [not]  at ;  that  I  was  poor, 
Which  is  most  true  I  am :  have  sold  my  lands, 
Because  I  love  not  those  vexations : 
Yet,  for  mine  honour's  sake,  if  you  must  be  prating, 
And  for  my  credit's  sake  i'  th'  town^^* 

Val,  I  tell  thee,  widow, 
I  like  tliee  ten  times  better,  now  thou  hast  no 

lands ; 
For  now  thy  hopes  and  cares  He  on  thy  husband, 
If  e'er  thou  marriest  more. 

L.  Hea,  Have  not  you  married  me. 
And  for  this  main  cause  now  as  you  report  it, 
To  be  your  nurse  ? 

Val.  My  nurse  !  Why,  what  am  I  grown  to  ? 
Give  me  the  glass  !    My  nurse  ? 

L,  Hea,  You  ne'er  said  truer. 
I  must  confess,  I  did  a  little  fiivour  you. 
And  with  some  labour  might  have  been  persuaded ; 
But  when  I  found  I  must  be  houriy  troubled 
With  making  broths,  and  daubing  your  decays. 
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With  Bwaddling,  and  with  stitching  up  your  ruins ; 
Por  the  world  so  reports 

Vai.  Do  not  provoke  me  ! 

L.  Hea,  And  half  an  eye  may  see 

Vol.  Do  not  provoke  me  I 
The  world's  a  lying  world,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  I 
Have  a  good  heart,  and  take  a  strong  faith  to  thee, 
And  mark  what  follows.     My  norse  ?    Yes,  you 
Widow,  I'll  keep  yon  waking  1        [shall  rock  me : 

L.  Hbo,  You're  disposed,  sir. 

Fa/.  Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow ;  and  yon  shall 
feel  it ! 
Nay,  an  they  tonch  my  freehold,  I'm  a  tiger ! 

£».  Hea,  I  think  so. 

FaA  Come ! 

L,  Hea,  Whither? 

Vai,  Any  whither.  {Shigi, 

Hie  flt*8  apon  me  now. 

The  flt'B  upon  me  now ! 

Come  quickly,  gentle  lady, 

The  flt*B  upon  me  now  I 
The  world  shall  know  they're  fools. 

And  ao  ihalt  thou  do  too ; 
Let  the  oohler  meddle  with  hie  tools. 

The  fit's  upon  mo  now ! 

Take  me  quickly,  while  I  am  in  this  vein  ! 
Away  with  me ;  for  if  I  have  but  two  hours  to  con- 
sider, 
All  the  widows  in  the  world  cannot  recover  me. 

£r.  Hea,  If  yon  will  go  with  me,  sir 

Vol,  Yes,  marry  will  I ; 
But  'tis  in  anger  yet !  and  I  will  marry  thee : 
Do  not  cross  me  I  Yes,  and  I  will  lie  with  thee, 
And  get  a  whole  bundle  of  babies ;  and  I  will  kiss 

theel 
Stand  still  and  kiss  me  handsomely ;  but  don't 

provoke  me  1 
Stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  for  I  am  dangerous ! 
I  drunk  sack  yesternight :  do  not  allure  me  ! 
Thou  art  no  widow  of  this  world !    Come  I  in  pity 
And  in  spite  I'll  marry  thee,  (not  a  word  more !) 
And  I  may  be  brought  to  love  thee.  IBxtunL 


SCENE  Y,^Anoih€r  Street, 

SnUr  Merchant  and  Lovaooon,  at  several  dcort. 

Mer,  Well  met  again  I  and  what  good  news  yet? 
Lav.  'Faith,  nothing. 
Mer,  No  fruits  of  what  we  low'd  ? 
Loo.  Nothing  I  hear  of. 
Mer.  No  turning  in  this  tide  yet  ? 
Lao.  'Tis  an  flood; 
And,  'till  that  &U  away,  there*8  no  expecting. 

Enter  Alamcisoo,  TsAwai.M,  Lamcs,  and  SHoaxHOsa,  with 

a  torch, 

Mer,  Is  not  this  his  younger  brother  ? 

Loo,  With  a  gentlewoman ; 
The  widow's  sister,  as  I  live !  He  smiles : 
He's  got  good   hold.    Why,  well   said,  Frank, 
Let's  stay  and  mark.  [i'faith ! 

leab.  Well,  you're  the  prettiest  vonth  ! 
And  so  you  have  handled  me,  think  you  have  me 

Fnm,  As  sure  as  wedlock.  [sore  ? 

I$ab.  You'd  best  lie  with  me  toa 


Fran.  Yes,  indeed  will  I ;  and  get  such  black* 

Loo.  6od-a-mercy,  Frank  !  [eyed  boys ; 

leab.  This  is  a  merry  woiid !  poor  simple  gen- 
tiewomen, 
That  think  no  harm,  cannot  walk  about  their 

business, 
But  they  must  be  catch'd  up,  I  know  not  how. 

Fran,  I'll  tell  you,  and  I'll  instruct  you  too. 
Have  I  caught  you,  mistress  ? 

leab.  Well,  an  it  were  not  for  pure  pity, 
I  would  give  you  the  slip  yet ;  but  being  as  it 

Fran.  It  shall  be  better.  [is 

Enter  YAXMKTiMm,  Lady  HaAsrwau.,  and  IUx.ra,  mUh  a 

tordk. 

Itab,  My  sister,  as  I  live !  your  brother  with 
Sure  I  think  you  are  the  king's  takers.  [her  I 

Loo.  Now  it  works. 

Val.  Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  man. 

L.  Hea,  I  think  so. 

Val.  And  such  proof  you  shall  have ! 

L.  Hea,  I  pray,  speak  softly. 

Val.  I'll  speak  it  out,  widow;  yes,  and  yon 
shall  confess  too, 
I  am  no  nurse-child :  I  went  for  a  man, 
A  good  one  :  if  you  can  beat  me  out  o'  th'  pit — 

L.  Hea.  I  did  but  jest  with  you. 

Vol.  I'll  handle  you  in  earnest,  and  so  handle 
Nay,  when  my  credit  calls [you  ! 

L.  Hea,  Are  you  mad? 

Vai.  I  am  mad,  I  am  mad  1 

Fran,  Good  morrow,  sir  !  I  like  your  prepara- 

Val,  Thou  hast  been  at  it,  Frank  ?  [tion. 

Fran,  Yes,  'faith,  'tis  done,  sir. 

Val.  Along  with  me  then  1— Never  hang  an 
a — ,  widow  I 

Jeab.  'Tis  to  no  purpose,  sister. 

Val.  Well  said,  black-brows  !— 
Advance  your  torches,  gentiemen ! 

Loo,  Yes,  yes,  sir. 

Val,  And  keep  your  ranks  I 

Mer.  Lance,  carry  this  before  him. 

iGivinff  the  mortgage. 

Loo.  Carry  it  in  state ! 

Enter  Mnirirlane,  Foumtain,  HAasBRAOf,  and  BaiXAMoaa. 

Val.  What  are  you  ?  musicians  ? 
I  know  your  coming !    And  what  are  those  behind 

jifiwt.  Gentiemen  [you? 

That  sent  us,  to  give  the  lady  a  good  morrow. 

VaL  Oh|  I  Imow  them. — Come,  boy,  sing  the 
song  I  taught  you. 
And  sing  it  lustily  1 — Come  forward,  gentiemen ! 
You're  welcome,  welcome !  now  we  are  all  friends. 
Go,  get  the  priest  ready,  and  let  him  not  be  long  : 
We  have  much  business. 
Come,  Frank,  rejoice  with  me !    Thou'st  got  the 

start,  boy, 
But  I'll  so  tumble  after ! — Come,  my  friends,  lead. 
Lead  cheerfully ;  and  let  your  fiddla  ring,  boys  I 
My  follies  and  my  fimcies  have  an  end  here. — 
Display  the  mortgage,  Lance !  Merchant,  Til  pay 
And  every  thing  shidl  be  in  joint  agun.  [you. 

Loo.  Afore,  afore ! 

Val.  And  now  confess  and  know. 
Wit  without  Money  sometimes  gives  the  blow  1 
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WoLvoar,  mturper  ^tht  Earldom  nfFlandert. 
Obriuho,  dkgui9td  under  tke  nawu  nf  Cuivn, 

King  if  tk§  Beggart,  FaOur  to  Fumbx. 
HuBBiiT,  OM  tunuit  Litrd,  a  Friend  to  Guuuju*. 
Fu>mBi,  under  the  name  (/  Gcsvnir,  a  rich  Mer^ 

dMnt  of  Brugee. 
HxunuBSB,  a  Captain  under  Wolpobt. 
HsBMAif.  a  Courtier, )  .  ^  ^..     ,     .^^    . 
A  MBrchttit,  f  '"*«*»<«»^  <•<?*«•«. 

YAMDoinui,  Bwrgomaeter  of  Brugee,  a  Drunken 
Herekantt  Friend  to  Gbiaaiid,  ftUetig  called 
Father  to  BnmiA. 

▲bwold,  of  Benthugeen,  disguised  as  a  Beggar 
under  the  nawte  ofQunu. 

LowD  Oosnif,  disguised  ae  a  Beggar. 

▼amukk.  and/our  other  Merohanta  ofBrugu. 


knavish  Beggars, 


HiooBir,  > 
Prioo,  / 
Bnapp,  i 
Fmiuibt,  ^ 

Clown* 

Boon. 

^Sailor. 

Servants. 

Guard. 


Jaculik,  Daughter  to  Gbnaabd,  beloved  ^UuaoMT, 
Bnrrfk,  ealUd  Gsmnuoa,  Daughter  to  tt«I>uke 

^BaABANT.  Mistress  to  FEJoauu. 
Maroarbt,  Wife  to  Yamduvkb. 
Frabcbs,  Daughter  to  Vamm>ck. 


SCENE, — For  tbs  Fimt  Two  ScBMn,  Ohkmt;  duumo  tbb  bkmaimdbr,  Bbuou 

AMD  THS   NhOHBOURBOOD. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.^Ghbnt The  Street. 

Snter  a  Merehant  and  Hbbmak. 


Mer,  Is  he  then  taken  ? 

Her.  And  brought  back  even  now,  air. 

Mer.  He  waa  not  in  disgrace  ? 

Her.  No  man  more  lov'd. 
Nor  more  desenr'd  it,  being  the  only  man 
That  durst  be  honest  in  this  court. 

Mer.  Indeed 
We've  heard   abroid,  sir,  that  the  state  hath 

snffer'd 
A  great  change,  since  the  countess*  death. 

Her.  It  hath,  sir. 

Mer,  My  five  years  absence  hath  kept  me  a 
stranger 
So  much  to  all  th*  oocurrents  of  my  country, 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relation, 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 

Her.  I  must  begin  then  with  a  war  was  made, 
And  seven  years  with  all  cruelty  continued 
Upon  our  Flanders  by  the  duke  of  Brabant. 
The  cause  mw  thus :  During  our  earl's  minority, 
Wolfort,  who  now  usurps,  was  employ'd  thither, 
To  treat  about  a  match  between  our  earl 
And  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Brabant :  During 

whidi  treaty, 
The  Brabander  pretends,  this  daughter  was 
Stol'n  from  his  court,  by  practice  of  our  state  ; 
Tho'  we  are  all  confirm'd,  'twas  a  sought  quarrel, 
To  lay  an  unjust  gripe  upon  this  earldom ; 
It  behig  here  believ'd  the  duke  of  Brabant 
Had  no  such  loss.    This  war  tipon't  proclaimed. 
Our  earl  being  then  a  child,  al^o'  his  father 
Good  Gerrard  liv'd  yet  (in  respect  he  was 


Chosen  by  the  countess*  fkvour  for  her  husband. 
And  but  a  gentleman,  and  Florez  holding 
His  right  unto  this  country  from  his  mother) 
The  state  thought  fit,  in  this  defensive  war, 
Wolfort  being  then  the  only  man  of  mark, 
To  make  him  generaL 

Mer.  Which  place  we've  heard 
He  did  discharge  with  honour. 

Her.  Ay,  so  long. 
And  with  so  bless'd  successes,  that  the  Brabander 
Was  forced  (his  treasures  wasted,  and  the  choice 
Of  his  best  men  of  arms  tir'd,  or  cut  off) 
To  leave  the  field,  and  sound  a  base  retreat 
Back  to  his  country :  But  so  broken,  both 
In  mind  and  means,  e'er  to  make  head  again, 
That  hitherto  he  sits  down  by  his  loss ; 
Not  daring,  or  for  honour  or  revenge. 
Again  to  tempt  his  fortune.    But  this  victory 
More  broke  our  state,  and  made  a  deeper  hurt 
In  Flanders,  than  the  greatest  overthrow 
She  e'er  received :  For  Wolfort,  now  beholding 
Himself  and  actions  in  the  flattering  glass 
Of  self  deservings,  and  that  cherish'd  by 
The  strong  assurance  of  his  pow'r  (for  then 
All  captains  of  the  army  were  his  creatures, 
The  common  soldier  too  at  his  devotion. 
Made  so  by  full  indulgence  to  their  rapines, 
And  secret  bounties ; )  this  strength  too  well  known, 
And  what  it  could  effect,  soon  put  in  practice. 
As  further'd  by  the  childhood  of  the  earl, 
And  their  improvidence  that  might  have  pierced 
The  heart  of  his  designs,  gave  bun  occasion 
To  seise  the  whole :  And  in  that  plight  you  find  it. 

Mer.  Sir,  I  receive  the  knowledge  of  dius  much, 
As  a  choice  favour  from  you. 
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Her.  Only  I  must  add, 
Bruges  holds  out. 

Mer.  Whither,  sir,  I  am  going ; 
For  there  last  night  I  had  a  ship  put  in, 
And  my  horse  waits  me. 

Her*  I  wish  you  a  good  journey. 


'  Exeunt 


SCENE  ll.—Thetame.^A  Roomin  Wolport's 

Paiaoe. 

Enter  Vfoiaraat  Hubert,  and  Attoidantfl. 

Wol,  What?  Hubert  stealing  from  me?    Who 
disarmed  him  ? 
'Twas  more  than  I  commanded.  Take  your  sword, 
I  am  best  guarded  with  it  in  your  hand ; 
I've  seen  you  use  it  nobly. 

Hub.  KoA.  will  turn  it 
On  mine  own  bosom,  ere  it  shall  be  drawn 
Unworthily  or  rudely. 

Wol,  Would  you  leave  me 
Without  a  farewell,  Hubert  ?  Fly  a  friend 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  you  ?    • 
What  have  I  e'er  possessed  which  was  not  yours  ? 
Or  rather  did  not  court  you  to  command  it  ? 
Who  ever  yet  arrived  to  any  grace. 
Reward,  or  trust  from  me,  but  his  approaches 
Were  by  your  friir  reports  of  him  preferred  ? 
And  what  is  more,  I  made  myself  your  servant. 
In  making  you  the  master  of  those  secrets 
Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  draw  from 

me. 
Nor  I,  when  I  askM  mercy,  trust  my  prayers  with ; 
Yet,  after  these  assurances  of  love, 
These  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship,  to  forsake  me  I 
Forsake  me  as  an  enemy  I  Come,  you  must 
Give  me  a  reason. 

Hub,  Sir,  and  so  I  will ; 
If  I  may  do't  in  private,  and  you  hear  it 

Wol,  All  leave  the  room. — You  have  your  will ; 
sit  down,        [Exeunt  aU  but  Wol.  and  Hub. 
And  use  the  liberty  of  our  first  friendship. 

Hub,  Friendship  ?  When  you  provM  traitor  first, 
that  vanish'd ; 
Nor  do  I  owe  you  any  thought  but  hate. 
I  know  my  flight  bath  forfeited  my  head ; 
And  so  I  may  make  you  first  understand 
What  a  strange  monster  you  have  made  yourself, 
I  welcome  it. 

WoL  To  me  this  is  strange  language. 

Hub.  To  you  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Wol.  Your  prince  and  master. 
The  earl  of  Flanders. 

Htib.  By  a  proper  title  ? 
Rais'd  to  it  by  cunning,  circumvention,  foroe^ 
Blood,  and  proscriptions  I 

Wol.  And  in  all  this  wisdom, 
Had  I  not  reason,  when,  by  Gerrard's  plots, 
I  should  have  first  been  call'd  to  a  strict  account, 
How,  and  which  way  I  had  consumed  that  mass 
Of  money,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  war ; 
Who  under-hand  had  by  Ids  ministers 
Detracted  my  great  actions,  made  my  faith 
And  loyalty  suspected  ;  in  which  fai^ng. 
He  sought  my  tife  by  practice. 

Hub,  With  what  forehead 
Do  you  speak  this  to  me,  who  (as  I  know't) 
Must  and  will  say  *tis  feise  ? 

Wol.  My  guard  there  I 

Hub.  Sir, 

p 


You  bade  me  sit,  and  promisM  you  would  hear, 
Which  I  now  say  you  shall !    Not  a  sound  more  I 
For  I,  that  am  contemner  of  mine  own. 
Am  master  of  your  life !   Then  here's  a  sword 

[Drawt. 
Between  yon  and  all  aids,  sir.   Though  you  blind 
The  credulous  beast,  the  multitude,  you  pass  not 
These  gross  untruths  on  me. 

Wol.  How  ?  gross  untruths  ? 

Hub.  Ay,  and  it  is  favourable  language  ; 
They  had  been  in  a  mean  man  lies,  and  foul  ones. 

Wol.  You  take  strange  licence. 

Hvh.  Yes ;  were  not  those  rumours. 
Of  being  called  unto  your  answer,  spread 
By  your  own  followers  ?  and  weak  Gerrard  wrought, 
(But  by  your  cunning  practice,)  to  believe 
That  you  were  dangerous ;  yet  not  to  be 
Punish'd  by  any  formal  course  of  law, 
But  first  to  be  made  sure,  and  have  your  crimes 
Laid  open  after  ?  which  your  quaint  train  taking. 
You  fled  unto  the  camp,  and  there  crav'd  humbly 
Protection  for  your  innocent  life,  and  that. 
Since  you  had  'scap'd  the  fury  of  the  war, 
You  might  not  fall  by  treason :  And  for  proof 
You  did  not  for  your  own  ends  make  this  danger, 
Some  that  had  been  before  by  you  subom'd. 
Came  forth  and  took  their  oaths  they  had  been 

hir'd 
By  Gerrard  to  your  murder.    This  once  heard, 
And  easily  believ'd,  th'  enraged  soldier, 
Seeing  no  further  than  the  outward  man, 
Snatch'd  hastily  his  arms,  ran  to  the  court, 
Kill'd  all  that  made  resistance,  cut  in  pieces 
Such   as   were    servants,   or  thought  friends  to 
Vowing  the  like  to  him.  [Gerrard, 

Wol.  Will  you  yet  end? 

Hub.  Which  he  foreseeing,  with  his  son,  the 
Forsook  the  city,  and  by  secret  ways,  [earl, 

(As  yon  give  out,  and  we  would  gladly  have  it) 
Escaped  Sieir  fury ;  tho'  'tis  more  than  fear'd 
They  fell  among  the  rest    Nor  stand  you  there, 
To  let  us  only  mourn  the  impious  means 
By  which  you  got  it ;  but  your  cruelties  since 
So  far  transcend  your  former  bloody  ills, 
As  if,  compar'd,  they  only  would  appear 
Essays  of  mischief.    Do  not  stop  your  ears  ; 
More  are  behind  yet ! 

Wol,  Oh,  repeat  them  not : 
'Tis  hell  to  hear  them  nam'd  I 

Hub.  You  should  have  thought. 
That  hell  would  be  your  punbhment  when  you 

did  them! 
A  prince  in  nothing  but  your  princely  lusts 
And  boundless  rapines ! 

Wol.  No  more,  I  beseech  you. 

Hub.  Who  was  the  lord  of  house  or  land,  that 
stood 
Within  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye  ? 

Wol.  You  are  in  this  to  me  a  greater  tyrant. 
Than  e'er  I  was  to  any. 

Hub,  I  end  thus 
The  general  grief.    Now  to  my  private  wrong, 
The  loss  of  Gerrard's  daughter  Jaculin, 
The  hop'd-for  partner  of  my  lawful  bed. 
Your  cruelty  hath  frighted  from  mine  arms; 
And  her  I  now  was  wand'ring  to  recover. 
Think  you  that  I  had  reason  now  to  leave  you, 
When  you  are  grown  so  justly  odious. 
That  e'en  my  stay  here,  with  your  grace  and  favour. 
Makes  my  IbTe  irksome?  Here,  surely  take  it  I 
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And  do  me  but  this  frnit  of  all  your  friendship, 
That  I  may  die  by  yon,  and  not  yonr  hangman. 

Wd,  Oh,  Hubert,  these  your  words  and  reasona 
have 
Aa  well  drawn  drops  of  blood  from  my  grie^'d 

heart, 
As  these  tears  from  mine  eyes :  Despise  them  not ! 
By  all  that* s  sacred,  I  am  serious,  Hubert. 
You  now  have  made  me  sensible,  what  furies, 
Whips,  hangmen,  and  tormentors,  a  bad  man 
Does  ever  bear  about  him !  Let  the  good 
That  yon  this  day  have  done  be  ever  number'd 
The  first  of  yonr  best  actions.     Can  you  think 
Where  Florez  is,  or  Gerrard,  or  your  love, 
Or  any  else,  or  all,  that  are  proscrib'd  ? 
I  will  resign  what  I  usurp,  or  have 
Unjustly  forced.    The  days  I  have  to  Uve 
Are  too,  too  few,  to  make  them  satisfaction 
With  any  penitence  :  Yet  I  vow  to  practise 
All  of  a  man. 

Hub,  Oh,  that  your  heart  and  tongue 
Did  not  now  differ ! 

Wol.  By  my  griefs,  they  do  not ! 
Take  the  good  pains  to  search  them    out;  'tis 

worth  it 
Yon  have  made  clean  a  leper ;  trust  me  you  have. 
And  made  me  once  more  fit  for  the  society, 
I  hope,  of  good  men. 

Bub.  Sir,  do  not  abuse 
My  aptness  to  believe. 

Woi.  Suspect  not  yon 
A  faith  that's  built  upon  so  true  a  sorrow  i 
Make  your  own  safeties ;  ask  them  all  the  ties 
Humanity  can  give !  Hempskirke  too  shall 
Along  with  you,  to  this  so-wish'd  discovery, 
And  in  my  name  profess  all  that  you  promise : 
And  I  will  give  you  this  help  to't ;  I  have 
Of  late  received  certain  intelligence, 
That  some  of  them  are  in  or  about  Bruges 
To  be  found  out ;  which  I  did  then  interpret 
The  cause  of  that  town's  standing  out  against  me ; 
But  now  am  glad,  it  may  direct  your  purpose 
Of  giving  them  their  safety,  and  me  peace. 

Hub.  Be  constant  to  your  goodness,  and  you 
hare  it  lExtunt. 


SCENE  HI.— Bbuoks.— 7Atf  Exchange. 
Enter  three  Merdianta. 

1  Mer,  'Tib  much  that  you  deliver  of  this  Goswin. 

2  Mer.  But  short  of  what  I  could,  yet  have  the 

country 
Confirmed  it  true,  and  by  a  general  oath, 
And  not  a  man  hazard  his  credit  in  it. 
He  bears  himself  with  such  a  confidence, 
As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  sea. 
And  not  a  wind  upon  the  sailors'  compass, 
But  from  one  part  or  other  was  his  factor, 
To  bring  him  in  the  best  commodities 
Merchant  e*er  ventnr*d  for. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  strange. 

2  Mer,  And  yet 

This  does  in  him  deserve  the  least  of  wonder, 
Compar'd  with  other  his  peculiar  fashions, 
Which  all  admire :  He's  young,  and  rich,  at  least 
Thus  far  reputed  so,  that,  since  he  liv'd 
In  Bruges,  there  was  never  brought  to  harbour 
So  rich  a  bottom,  but  his  bill  would  pass 
Vnquestion'd  for  her  lading. 


3  Mer.  Yet  he  still 
Continues  a  good  man. 

2  Mer.  So  good,  that  but 
To  doubt  him,  would  be  held  an  injury, 
Or  rather  malice,  with  the  best  that  traffic. 
But  this  is  nothing ;  a  great  stock  and  fortune. 
Crowning  his  judgment  in  his  undertakings. 
May  keep  him  upright  that  way  :  But  that  wealth 
Should  want  the  pow'r  to  make  him  doat  oq  it. 
Or  youth  teach  him  to  wrong  it,  best  commends 
His  constant  temper.     For  his  outward  habit, 
'Tis  suitable  to  his  present  course  of  life ; 
His  table  fumish'd  well,  but  not  with  dainties 
That  please  the  appetite  only  for  their  rareness. 
Or  their  dear  price ;  nor  given  to  wine  or  women, 
Beyond  his  health,  or  warrant  of  a  man, 
I  mean  a  good  one ;  and  so  loves  his  state. 
He  will  not  hazard  it  at  play,  nor  lend 
Upon  the  assurance  of  a  well-penn'd  letter. 
Although  a  challenge  second  the  denial, 
From  such  as  make  the  opinion  of  their  valour 
Their  means  of  feeding. 

1  Mer.  These  are  ways  to  thrive. 
And  the  means  not  curs'd. 

2  Mer.  What  follows,  this 

Makes  many  venturers  with  him  in  their  wishes 

For  his  prosperity  :  For  when  desert 

Or  reason  leads  him  to  be  liberal. 

His  noble  mind  and  ready  hand  contend 

Which  can  add  most  to  his  free  courtesies. 

Or  in  their  worth,  or  speed,  to  make  them  so. 

Is  there  a  virgin  of  good  fame  wants  dower. 

He  is  a  father  to  her ;  or  a  soldier, 

That  in  his  country's  service,  from  the  war 

Hath  brought  home  only  scars  and  want,  his  house 

Receives  him,  and  relieves  him,  with  that  care 

As  if  what  he  possess'd  had  been  laid  up 

For  such  good  uses,  and  he  steward  of  it. 

But  I  should  lose  myself  to  speak  him  further ; 

And  stale,  in  my  relation,  the  much  good 

You  may  be  witness  of,  if  your  remove 

From  Bruges  be  not  speedy. 

1  Mer.  This  report, 

I  do  assure  you,  will  not  hasten  it ; 

Nor  would  I  wish  a  better  man  to  deal  with 

For  what  I  am  to  part  with. 

3  Mer.  Never  doubt  it, 

He  is  your  man  and  ours ;  only  I  wish 

His  too-much  forwardness  to  embrace  all  bargains 

Sink  him  not  in  the  end. 

2  Mer.  Have  better  hopes ; 

For  my  part,  I  am  confident    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ctoswiir  and  the/aurtk  Merchant 

Got,  I  take  it  at  your  own  rates,  your  wine  of 
Cyprus; 
But,  for  your  Candy  sugars,  they  have  met 
With  such  foul  weather,  and  are  priz'd  so  high, 
I  cannot  save  in  them. 

4  Mer.  I  am  unwUling 

To  seek  another  chapman.    Make  me  offer 

Of  something  near  my  price,  that  may  assure  me 

You  can  deal  for  them. 

Gog.  I  both  can,  and  will, 
But  not  with  too  much  loss  :  Your  bill  of  lading 
Speaks  of  two  hundred  chests,  valued  by  you 
At  thirty  thousand  guilders  ;  I  will  have  tiiem 
At  twenty-eight ;  so,  in  the  payment  of 
Three  thousand  sterling,  you  fall  only  in 
Two  hundred  pound. 
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2  Mer.  S»ve  you,  Mas 


rGoan 


_oj.  Goodd  . 
2  Mer.  W«  bring  you  the  lefuaal 
Of  more  commodiLiea. 

Cos,  Are  you  the  ownrrs 
Of  Ihe  ship  that  last  night  put  inia  the  harbour  P 
Lh  of  the  ship  uiid  lading. 
's  the  freight  ? 


1  Mer. 


X  Chini 


ftuffs- 


3Mn-.  And  etoth  of  gold,  hroaght  from  tumbid. 

Already  oat  of  cub. 

1  Mer.  I'll  gite  ynn  day 
For  the  moiety  of  all.l 

Get.  How  long  ? 

3  Mer.  Six  months. 

GoJ.  'Till  (air  offer;  which,  if  wo  agree 


About  the  priceB,  I,  witli  thanks,  accept  of, 

Some  two  hours  hence  I'll  come  aboard. 

1  Mer.  The  gunner 
Shall  speak  you  wi ' 


.  I'U  n< 


faiL 


.  Good 

Gat.  HesT'n  grant  my  ship*  asafe  return,  before 
The  day  of  this  great  payment ;  as  they  are 
Eipecled  three  months  tooner  ;  and  my  credit 
Staads  good  with  all  the  world. 


Reward  yon  for  it.  with  increaie,  | 
'~-      ■  thriic  the  better  for  thy 


I  hi 


mind  bereaftur 

jood  master  I 
prny'ra. 


ClaiL 

These  three  years  have  I  fed  upon  youi  , 

And  by  Ihe  fire  of  your  bless'd  charity  warm'd  tne  j 
And  yet,  good  master,  pardon  me,  ihat  must, 
Tho'  I  have  now  receiv'd  your  alms,  presume 
To  make  one  suit  more  to  you. 

Cos.  Whatis't,  CUuae? 

Clause.  Yet  do  not  think  aie  impudent,  I  beseech 
Since  hitherto  your  charitv  hath  prevented     [you, 
My  begging  your  relief ;  'tis  not  for  money, 
Nor  clothes,  good  master,  but  your  good  word  for 


I.  Thai 


Which  you  111 

And  then  pas 

~^.   Butv 


thou  abalt  have,  Clause ;  for  I  think 
i-morrow,  then,  dear  master,  take  the 


by.  a.  if  yon 


Ctaa 


.  Oh,  much,  air. 


will  give 

rom  all  abuse  such  as  are  stronger 
ffer  my  age.  Sir,  at  yonr  better  1 
will  ioforiD  jou  further  of  the  goo. 


1,  thou  1 


e  you  a 


Clnu 


.   Wc  I 


[ve 


CfaM«.  Many  great  onei 
Would  part  with  bfdf  their  6tatea,  to  hate  the  place. 
And  credit,  to  beg  in  ihe  first  file,  master. 
But  ihtlt  I  be  Bo  much  hound  to  your  furtherance 

Gdf.  That  thoD  shall  not  miss  of. 
Nor  any  worldly  care  make  me  forget  it : 
I  will  be  early  there. 

Ciaiuf.  Be»'n  bleu  mj  muter  I  [ArtmL 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  Beggan'  Bush  near  Bruges. 

Enter  Hioobn,  Fkrbxt,  Prioo,  Clauss,  Jacuun,  Snap, 
GiMKB,  and  other  Beggars. 

Hig,  Come,  princes  of  the  ragged  regiment ; 
Yon  of  the  blood,  Prigg,  my  most  upright  lord, 
And  these,  what  name  or  title  e*er  they  bear, 
Jarfn.tanf  or  patrico^  cranke,  or  clapperdudgeon^ 
Frater^  or  abram-man ;  I  speak  to  all 
That  stand  in  fair  election  for  the  title 
Of  King  of  Beggars,  with  the  command  adjoining ; 
Higgen,  your  orator,  in  this  inter-regnum, 
That  whilom  was  your  eUnnmerert  doth  beseech  you 
AU  to  stand  fair,  and  put  yourselves  in  rank, 
That  the  first  comer  may,  at  his  first  view, 
Make  a  free  choice,  to  say  up  the  question. 

Fer.  Prigg,  *Tis  done,  Lord  Higgen. 

Hig,  Thanks  to  Prince  Prigg,  Prince  Ferret. 

Fer.  Well,  pray,  my  masters  sdl,  Ferret  be  chosen ; 
Ye're  like  to  have  a  merciful  mild  prince  of  me. 

Prigg.  A  very  tyrant  I,  an  arrant  tyrant. 
If  e'er  I  come  to  reign  (therefore  look  to't  t) 
Except  you  do  provide  me  hum  enough, 
And  lour  to  bouze  with  !  I  must  have  my  capons 
And  turkies  brought  me  in,  with  my  green  geese. 
And  ducklings  in  the  season ;  fine  fat  chickens  ; 
Or,  if  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasants 
Or  partridges  are  kept,  see  they  be  mine : 
Or  straight  I  seize  on  all  your  privilege, 
Places,  revenues,  offices,  as  forfeit. 
Call  in  your  crutches,  wooden  legs,  false  bellies, 
Forc'd  eyes  and  teeth,  with  your  dead  arms ;  not 

leave  you 
A  dirty  clout  to  beg  with  on  your  heads, 
Or  an  old  rag  with  bi}tter,  fhuikincense, 
Brimstone  and  resin,  birdlime,  blood,  and  cream, 
To  make  you  an  old  sore ;  not  so  much  soap 
As  you  may  foam  with  i'  the  falling-sickness  ; 
The  very  bag  you  bear,  and  the  brown  dish. 
Shall  be  escheated.     All  your  daintiest  dells  too 
I  will  deflower,  and  take  your  dearest  doxies 
From  your  warm  sides ;  and  then  some  one  cold 

night 
111  watch  you  what  old  bam  you  go  to  roost  in. 
And  there  I'll  smother  you  all  i'  the  musty  hay. 

Hig,  This  is  tyrant>like  indeed :  But  what  would 
Ginks, 
Or  Clause  be  here,  if  either  of  them  should  reign  ? 

Clause,  Best  ask  an  ass,  if  he  were  made  a  camel, 
What  he  would  be ;  or  a  dog,  an  he  were  a  lion ! 

Ginks,  I  care  not  what  you  are,  sirs,  I  shall  be 
A  beggar  still,  I'm  sure  ; — I  find  myself  there. 

Enter  Qoewnr. 

Snap,  Oh,  here  a  judge  comes. 

Hig,  Cry,  a  judge,  a  judge  ! 

Gos.  WhataUyou,  sirs?  what  means  this  outcry? 

Hig,  Master, 
A  sort  of  poor  souls  met;  God's  fools,  good  master ; 
Have  had  some  little  variance  'mongst  ourselves 
Who  should  be  honestest  of  us,  and  which  lives 
Uprightest  in  his  call :  Now,  'cause  we  thought 
We  ne'er  should  'gree  on't  ourselves,  because  indeed 
'Tis  hard  to  say  ;  we  all  dissolv'd  to  put  it 
To  him  that  should  come  next,  and  that's  your 

mastership, 
Who,  I  hope,  will  'termine  it  as  your  mind  serves 
Right,  and  no  otherwise  we  ask  it :  Which,        [you. 


Which  does  your  worship  think  is  he?  Sweet  master, 
Look  o'er  us  all,  and  tell  us  ;  we  are  seven  of  us. 
Like  to  the  seven  wise  masters,  or  the  planets. 

Gos.  I  should  judge  this  the  man,  with  the  grave 
And  if  he  be  not [beard  ; 

Clause.  Bless  you,  good  master,  bless  you  ! 

Gos.  I  would  he  were.     There's  something  too 
amongst  you. 
To  keep  you  all  honest.  iOivet  monep,  and  exit. 

Snap,  King  of  Heav'n  go  with  you ! 

All.  Now  good  reward  him  ; 
May  he  never  want  it,  to  comfort  still  the  poor, 
In  a  good  hour ! 

Fer.  What  is't  ?  see :  Snap  has  got  it. 

Snap.  A  good  crown,  marry. 

Priyg.  A  crown  of  gold. 

Fer,  For  our  new  long :  Good  luck  ! 

Giiiks.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it ;  Ift  be 
Thither  it  must  [gold, 

Prigg.  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ginks ! 
King  Clause,  I  bid  God  save  thee  first,  first.  Clause, 
After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown. 
Where*s  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratuling  speech 
In  all  our  names  ?  [now, 

Fer.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 

Ginks,  He  has  cough'd  the  second  time;   tis 
And  then  it  comes.  [but  once  more, 

Fer,  So,  out  with  all !  Expect  now 

Hig,  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  and  sovereign,  monarch  o'  the  maunders^ 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-eheatSt  first  for  joy. 
And  then  our  filches  ;  last,  we  clap  our  fambles^ 
Three  subject  signs,  we  do  it  without  envy  ; 
For  who  is  he  here  did  not  wish  thee  chosen. 
Now  thou  art  chosen  ?  Ask  'em  ;  all  will  say  so. 
Nay  swear't ;  'tis  for  the  king ;  but  let  that  pass. 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  bouaeing-ken, 
This  other  day  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince, 
Of  famous  memory,  (rest  go  with  his  rags !) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table's  end 
Rise  mov'd,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch. 
Lift  the  other  like  a  sceptre  at  my  head, 
I  then  presag'd  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so.     But  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  read  it  in  thy  beard. 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee  ?  By  that  beard 
Thou  wert  found  out,  and  mark'd  for  sovereignty. 
Oh,  happy  beard !  but  happier  prince,  whose  beard 
Was  so  remark'd,  as  marked  out  our  prince, 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.     Long  may  it  grow. 
And  thick,  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  Beggars'  Bush, 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 

All,  Excellent,  excellent  orator!  Forward,  good 
Higgen! 
Give  him  leave  to  spit.    The  fine  well-spoken 
Higgen ! 

Hig,  This  is  thebeard,  the  bush,  or  bushy-beard, 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reign,  'twas  said. 
So  many  ages  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances, 
Knots  in  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kem'd  out : 
If  now  the  beard  be  such,  what  is  the  prince 
That  owes  the  beard  ?  A  father  ?  no,  a  grandfather, 
Nay,  the  great-grandfather  of  you  his  people ! 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon. 
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When  yoa  have  ventur'd  hard  for't,  nor  take  from 
The  fattest  of  your  puddings :  Under  him,      [you 
Each  man  shall  eat  his  own  stol'n  eggs  and  butter, 
In  his  own  shade,  or  sun -shine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  delL,  doxy^  or  mort  at  night 
In  his  own  straw,  with  his  own  shirt  or  sheet, 
That  he  \i9Xhfiich^d  that  day ;  ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase,  back  or  heUy  cheats^ 
To  his  own  prop :  he  will  have  no  purveyors 
For  pigs  and  poultry. 

Clause.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned  orator, 
It  is  our  will ;  and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit. 

Hig.  Do  you  hear  ? 
You  must  hereafter  maund  on  your  own  pads,  he 
says. 

Clause.  And  what  they  get  there  is  their  own  : 
To  give  good  words.  [Besides, 

Hiff,  Do  you  mark  ?  To  cut  bene  whids  ; 
That  is  the  second  law. 

Clause.  And  keep  afoot 
The  humble  and  the  common  phrase  of  begging, 
Lest  men  discover  us. 

Hig,  Yes,  and  cry  sometimes, 
To  move  compassion.  Sir,  there  is  a  table, 
That  doth  command  all  these  things,  and  enjoins 

'em 
Be  perfect  in  their  crutches,  their  feign'd  plasters, 
And  their  torn  passports,  with  the  ways  to  stammer. 
And  to  be  dumb,  and  deaf,  and  bhnd,  and  lame. 
There,  all  the  halting  paces  are  set  down, 
V  th'  learned  language. 

Clause.  Thither  I  refer  'em  ; 
Those  you  at  leisure  shall  interpret  to  them  : 
We  love  no  heaps  of  laws,  where  few  will  serve. 

All.  Oh,  gracious  prince !  'Save,  'save  the  good 

Hig.  A  BODg  to  crown  him  1         [King  Clause ! 

Fer.  Set  a  sentinel  out  first. 

Snap.  The  word? 

Hig.  A  cove  comes,  and  **  fumbumbis**  to  it 

lExU  Swap. 

SONO. 

Cast  OUT  caps  and  cares  away : 
This  is  beggars'  holyday ! 
At  the  orowxiixig  of  our  king, 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
In  the  world  look  out  and  see, 
Where's  bo  happy  a  prince  as  he  ? 
Where  the  nation  lives  so  free. 
And  80  merry  as  do  we  ? 
Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 
Here  at  liberty  we  are, 
And  ei\joy  our  ease  and  rest : 
To  the  field  we  are  not  prea8*d ; 
Nor  are  call'd  into  the  town. 
To  be  troubled  with  the  gown. 
Hang  all  oflSces,  we  cry. 
And  the  magistrate  too,  by. 
When  the  subsidy's  increaa'd, 
We  are  not  apenny  aesS'd ; 
Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  the  beggar  for  a  straw. 
All  which  happiness,  he  brags. 
He  doth  owe  unto  his  rags. 

BnUr  Snap,  and  then  Hubsrt  and  HxMJ>saiaKa, 

disguised. 

Snap.  A  cove  !  fumbumbis  ! 
PTtgg.  To  your  postures !  arm  ! 
Hub.  Yonder's  the  town ;  I  see  it. 
Hemp.  There's  our  danger. 
Indeed,  afore  us,  if  our  shadows  save  not. 


Hig.  Bless  your  good  worships  ! 

Fer.  One  small  piece  of  money 

Prigg.  Among  us  all  poor  wretches. 

Clause.  Blind  and  lame. 

Gitiks.  For  his  sake  that  gives  all. 

Hig.  Pitiful  worships ! 

Snap.  One  little  doit 

Enter  Jaculin. 

Joe.  King,  by  your  leave,  where  are  you  ? 

Fer.  To  buy  a  little  bread. 

Hig.  To  feed  so  many 
Mouths,  as  will  ever  pray  for  you. 

Prigg.  Here  be  seven  of  us. 

Hig.  Seven,  good  master !  oh,  remember  seven  i 
Seven  blessings 

Fer.  Remember,  gentle  worship. 

Hig.  'Gainst  seven  deadly  sins. 

Prigg.  And  seven  sleepers. 

Hig.  If  they  be  hard  of  heart,  and  will  give 

nothing 

Alas,  we  had  not  a  charity  these  three  days. 

Hub.  There's  amongst  you  all. 

Fer.  Heav'n  reward  you ! 

Prigg.  Lord  reward  you  ! 

Hig.  The  prince  of  pity  bless  thee ! 

Hub.  Do  I  see?  or  is't  my  fancy  that  would 
have  it  so  ? 
Ha,  'tis  her  face  1  Come  hither,  maid. 

Jao.  What  ha*  you. 
Bells  for  my  squirrel  ?  I  ha'  giv'n  bun  meat. 
You  do  not  love  me,  do  you?    Catch  me  a  butter- 

And  m  love  you  again.  When  ?  can  you  tell  ? 
Peace,  we  go  a-birding.  I  shall  have  a  fine  thing  1 

iSxit. 

Hub.  Her  voice  too  says  the  same ;  but,  for  my 
head, 
I  would  not  that  her  manners  were  so  chang'd. — 
Hear  me.  thou  honest  fellow !  what's  this  maiden, 
That  lives  amongst  you  here  ? 

Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 

Hub.  How  ?  nothing  but  signs  ? 

Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 

Hub.  This  is  strange  1 
I  would  fain  have  it  her,  but  not  her  thus. 

Hig.  He  is  de-de-de-de-de-de-deaf,  and  du-du- 
dude---dumb,  sir. 

IBxeunt  cM  the  beggars  but  Snap. 

Hub.  'Slid,  they  did  all  speak  plain  e'en  now, 
Dost  thou  know  this  same  maid  ?     [methought. — 

Snap.  Whi-whi-whi-whi-which,  gu-gu-gu-gu- 
God's  fool  ?  She  was  bo-bo-bo-bo-bom  at  the  bam 
yonder,  by  be-be-be-be-Beggars'  Bush  bo-bo- 
fiush,  her  name  is  mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-Minche.  So 
was  her  mo-mo>mo-mother*s  too  too. 

Hub.  I  understand  no  word  he  says. — How  long 
Has  she  been  here  ? 

Snap.  Lo-lo-long  enough  to  be  ni-ni-nigled,  an 
she  ha'  go-go-go.g(Md  luck. 

Hub,  I  must  be  better  informed,  than  by  this 
Here  was  another  face  too,  that  I  mark'd      [way. 
Of  the  old  man's :  But  they  are  vanish'd  all 
Most  suddenly :  I  will  come  here  again. 
Oh,  thai  I  were  so  happy  as  to  find  it 
What  I  yet  hope,  it  is  put  on  I 

Hemp.  What  mean  you,  sir. 
To  stay  there  with  that  stammerer  ? 

Hub.  Farewell,  fnend !—  lExit  Shap. 

It  will  be  worth  return,  to  search.  Come, 
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Protect  QB  our  disguise  now  I     Pr'ythee,  Hemp- 
If  we  be  taken,  how  dost  thou  imsgine       [skirke, 
This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  stood  so  long 
Out  against  Wolfort  ? 

Hemp.  Ev'n  to  hang  us  forth 
Upon  their  walls  a^sunning,  to  make  crows'  meat. 
If  I  were  not  assur'd  o'  th'  burgomaster, 
And  had  a  pretty  "sense  to  see  a  niece  there, 
I  should  scarce  venture. 

Hub.  Come,  'tis  now  too  late 
To  look  back  at  the  ports.  Good  luck,  and  enter ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Bbuobs The  Exchange. 

EiUerQoKWis. 

Got.  Still  blow'st  thou  there?   And,  from  all 
other  parts, 
Do  all  my  agents  sleep,  that  nothing  comes? 
There's  a  conspiracy  of  winds  and  serrants, 
If  not  of  elements,  to  ha'  me  break  ! 
What  should  I  think  ?  Unless  the  seas  and  sands 
Had  swallow'd  up  my  ships,  or  fire  had  spoil'd 
My  warehouses,  or  death  devour'd  my  factors, 
I  must  ha'  had  some  returns. 

Enter  two  Merchants. 

1  Mer,  'Save  you,  sir. 

Go8.  'Save  you. 

1  Mer.  No  news  yet  o'  your  ships  ? 

Got.  Not  any  yet,  sir. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  strange.  ISxU. 
Got.  Tis  true,  sir. — ^What  a  voice  was  here  now  ? 

This  was  one  passing-bell ;  a  thousand  ravens 
Sung  in  that  man  now,  to  presage  my  ruins. 

2  Mer.  Goswin,  good  day  1    These  winds  are 

very  constant 

Got.  They  are  so,  sir,  to  hurt 

2  Mer.  Ha'  you  had  no  letters 
Lately  from  England,  nor  from  Denmark  ? 

Got.  Neither. 

2  Mer.  This  wind  brings  them.    Nor  no  news 
Through  Spain,  fit>m  the  Straits  ?  [over  land, 

Got.  Not  any. 

2  Mer.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  lExit. 

Got.  They  talk  me  down ;  and,  as  'tis  said  of 
vultures, 
They  scent  a  field  fought,  and  do  smell  the  ear- 


By  many  hundred  miles ;  So  do  these  my  wrecks. 
At  greater  distances.  Wliy,  thy  will,  Heaven, 
Come  on,  and  be  1  Yet,  if  tiiou  please  preserve  me 
But  in  my  own  adventure  here  at  home, 
Of  my  chaste  love,  to  keep  me  worthy  of  her. 
It  shall  be  put  in  scale  'gainst  all  ill  fortunes : 
I  am  not  broken  yet ;  nor  should  I  fall, 
Methinks,  with  less  than  that,  that  nuns  alL  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— The  tame.—A  Room  in  the  Houte 

q/'VANDUNKB. 

Enter  Yamduhkx,  Hubukt,  HsiiFBKnkKB,  MAaoABn,  and 

Boon. 

Vand,  Captain,  you're  welcome ;  so  is  this  your 
friend. 
Most  safely  welcome ;  though  our  town  stand  out 
Against  your  master,  you  shall  find  good  quarter : 
The  troth  is,  we  not  love  him. — Meg,  some  wine ! — 
Let's  talk  a  little  treason,  if  we  can 


Talk  treason  'gainst  the  traitors ;  by  your  leave, 

gentlemen, 
We,  here  in  Bruges,  think  he  does  usurp, 
And  therefore  I'm  bold  with  him. 

Hub.  Sir,  your  boldness 
Haply  becomes  your  mouth,  but  not  our  ears. 
While  we're  his  servants ;  and  as  we  come  here, 
Not  to  ask  questions,  walk  forth  on  your  walls, 
Visit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  munition. 
Ask  of  your  corn-provisions,  nor  inquire 
Into  the  least,  as  spies  upon  your  strengths ; 
So  let's  entreat,  we  may  receive  from  you 
Nothing  in  passage  or  discourse,  but  what 
We  may  with  gladness,  and  our  honesties,  hear ; 
And  that  shall  seal  our  welcome. 

Vand.  Good :  Let's  drink  then. — 
Madge,  fill  outl — ^I  keep  mine  old   pearl    still, 

Marg,  I  hang  fast,  man.  [captain. 

Hemp,  Old  jewels  commend  their  keeper,  sir. 

Vand.  Here's  to  you  with  a  heart,  my  captain's 
friend. 
With  a  good  heart !  and  if  this  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose. 
Forgotten :  Drown  all  memory,  when  we  drink  I 

Hub.  'Tis  freely  spoken,  noble  Burgomaster ; 
I'll  do  you  right. 

Hemp.  Nay,  sir,  Minheer  Yandunke 
Is  a  true  statesman. 

Vand.  Fill  my  captain's  cup  there ! — 
Oh,  that  your  master  Wolfort  had  been  an  honest 

Hub.  Sir!  [man! 

Vand.  Under  the  rose. 

Hemp.  Here*s  to  you,  Marget 

Marg.  Welcome,  welcome,  captain. 

Vand.  Well  said,  my  pearl,  stUl. 

Hemp,  And  how  does  my  niece  ? 
Almost  a  woman,  I  think  ?  This  friend  of  mine 
I  drew  along  with  me,  through  so  much  hazard. 
Only  to  see  her :  She  was  my  errand. 

Vand.  Ay,  a  kind  uncle  you  are — (fill  him  his 
glass)— 
Tliat  in  seven  years  could  not  find  leisure 

Hemp,  No, 
It's  not  so  much. 

Vand.  I'll  bate  yon  ne'er  an  hour  on't : 
It  was  before  the  Brabander  'gan  his  war. 
For  moon-shine  i'  the  water  there,  his  daughter 
That  ne'er  was  lost :  Yet  you  could  not  find  time 
To  see  a  kinswoman :  But  she  is  worth  the  seeing, 

sir. 
Now  you  are  come.  You  ask  if  she  were  a  woman  ? 
She  is  awoman,  sir,— (fetch her  forth,  Margee !) — 
And  a  fine  woman,  and  has  suitors.       C^»<*  MAiia. 

Hemp.  How  ? 
What  suitors  are  they  ? 

Vand.  Bachelors;  young  burghers  : 
And  one,  a  gallant ;  the  young  prince  of  mer- 
We  call  him  here  in  Bruges.  [chants 

Hemp.  How  ?  a  merchant  ? 
I  thought,  Yandunke,  you  had    understood  me 

better. 
And  my  niece  too,  so  trusted  to  you  by  me. 
Than  to  admit  of  such  in  name  of  suitors. 

Vand.  Such  ?    He  is  such  a  such,  as,  were  she 
mine, 
I'd  give  him  thirty  thousand  crowns  with  her. 

Hemp.  But  the  same  things,  sir,  fit  not  you  and 
me.  [Exit. 

Vand.  Why,  give's  some  wine,  then  ;  this  will 
fit  us  alL  [Drinkt. 
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Here's  to  you  stUl,  my  captain's  friend,  all  out ! 
And  still,  'would  Wolfort  were  an  honest  man ! 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it — But  this  merchant 
Is  a  brave  boy :  He  lives  so,  i'  the  town  here, 
We  know  not  what  to  think  on  him :  At  some 

times 
We  fear  he  will  be  bankrupt ;  he  does  stretch, 
Tenter  his  credit  so ;  embraces  all ; 
And,  to't,  the  winds  have  been  contrary  long. 
But  then,  if  he  should  have  all  his  returns. 
We  think  he  would  be  a  king,  and  are  half  sure 
Your  master  is  a  traitor  for  all  this,  [oo't. — 

Under  the  rose — (here's  to  you !) — and  usurps 
The  earldom  firom  a  better  man. 

Hub.  Ay,  marry,  sir, 
Where  is  that  man  ? 

Fond.  Nay,  soft !   An  I  could  tell  you, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  would  not.     Here's  my  hand ! 
I  love  not  Wolfort :  Sit  you  still  with  that — 
Here  comes  my  captain  again,  and  his  fine  niece, 
And  there's  my  merchant;  view  him  well. — Fill 
wine  here ! 
Enter  HsMPMuim,  OaanDOK,  and  Goswin. 

Hemp,  You  must  not  only  know  me  for  your 
Now,  but  obey  me :  You,  go  cast  yourself   [uncle 
Away,  upon  a  duiighill  here !  a  merchant  I 
A  petty  fellow !  one  that  makes  his  trade 
With  oaths  and  peijuries  ! 

Got,  What  is  that  you  say,  sir  ? 
If  it  be  me  you  speak  of,  as  your  eye 
Seems  to  direct,  I  wish  you'd  spe^  to  me,  sir. 

Hemp,  Sir,  I  do  say,  she  is  no  merchandize ; 
Will  that  suffice  you  ? 

Got.  Merchandize,  good  sir, 
Tho'  you  be  kinsman  to  her,  take  no  leave  thence 
To  use  me  with  contempt :  I  ever  thought 
Your  niece  above  all  price. 

Hemp.  And  do  so  still,  sir.  [worth. 

I  assure  you,  her  rate's  at  more  than  you  are 

Go*.  You  do  not  know  what  a  gentleman's 
Nor  can  you  value  him.  [worth,  sir. 

Hub.  Well  said,  merchant ! 

Vand.  Nay, 
Let  him  alone,  and  ply  your  matter. 

Hemp,  A  gentleman? 
What,  of  the  wool-pack  ?  or  the  sugar-chest  ? 
Or  lists  of  velvet  ?  Which  is't,  pound,  or  yard, 
You  Tent  your  gentry  by  ? 

Hub,  Oh,  Hempskirke,  fie  ! 

Vand.  Come,  do  not  mind  'em ;  drink  I — He  is 
Captain,  I  advise  you.  [no  Wolfort, 

Hemp.  Alas,  my  pretty  man, 
I  think't  be  angry,  by  its  look:  Come  hither, 
Turn  this  vray  a  little :  If  it  were  the  blood 
Of  Charlemagne,  as't  may,  for  aught  I  know. 
Be  some  good  botcher's  issue,  here  in  Bruges 

Go».  How? 

Hemp.  Nay,  I'm  not  certain  of  that ;  of  this  I  am, 
If  it  once  buy  and  seU,  its  gentry's  gone. 

Gos.  Ha,  ha! 

Hemp.  You're  angry,  though  you  laugh. 

Go*.  Xo,  now  'tis  pity 
Of  your  poor  argument    Do  not  you,  the  lords 
Of  land,  (if  you  be  any,)  sell  the  grass, 
The  com,  the  straw,  the  milk,  the  cheese 

Vand.  And  butter : 
Kemember  butter :  do  not  leave  out  butter. 

Goe.  The  beefs  and  muttons,  that  your  grounds 
are  stor'd  vrith  ? 
Swine,  with  the  very  mast,  beside  the  woods  ? 


Hemp.  No,  for  those  sordid  uses  we  have  tenants. 
Or  else  our  bailiffs. 

Got.  Have  not  we,  sir,  chapmen, 
And  factors,  then,  to  answer  these  ?  Your  honour, 
Fetoh*d  from  the  heralds'  ABC,  and  said  over 
With  your  court  faces,  once  an  hour,  shall  never 
Make  me  mistake  myself.    Do  not  your  lawyers 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  priests  their  prayers  ? 
What  is  not  bought  and  sold  ?    The  company 
That  you  had  last,  what  had  you  for't,  i'faithP 

Hemp.  You  now  grow  saucy. 

Got.  Sure,  I  have  been  brcMi 
Still  with  my  honest  liberty,  and  must  use  it. 

Hemp,  Upon  your  equids  then. 

Got.  Sir,  he  that  will 
Provoke  me  first,  doth  make  himself  my  equal. 

Hemp.  Do  you  hear  ?    No  more ! 

Got.  Yes,  sir,  this  little,  I  pray  you. 
And  it  shall  be  aside ;  then,  after,  as  you  please  1 
You  appear  the  uncle,  sir,  to  her  I  love 
More  than  mine  eyes ;   and  I  have  heard  your 

scorns 
With  so  much  scoffing,  and  so  much  shame, 
As  each  strive  which  is  greater :  But,  believe  me, 
I  suck'd  not  in  this  padence  with  my  milk. 
Do  not  presume,  bemuse  you  see  me  young ; 
Or  cast  despites  on  my  profession. 
For  the  dvUity  and  tameness  of  it. 
A  good  man  bears  a  contumely  worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  injury.     Proceed  not 
To  my  offence :  Wrong  is  not  still  successful ; 
Indeed  it  is  not.     I  would  approach  your  kins- 
woman 
With  all  respect  done  to  yourself  and  her. 

ITakes  hold  qf  QmnTKuott**  Jumd. 

Hemp.  Away,  companion !  handling  her  ?  take 
that.  iSMktt  him. 

Got.  Nay,   I  do  love  no  blows,  sir:  There's 
exchange! 

iHe  geti  HaMnuaxs's  twordt  and  ctUt  him  <m  the  head. 

Hub.  Hold,  sir  1 

Marg,  Oh,  murder  I 

Gvri.  Help  my  Croswin. 

Marg.  Man ! 

Vand,  Let  'em  alone.    My  life  for  one ! 

Got,  Nay,  come, 
If  you  have  vrill. 

Hub,  None  to  offend  you  I,  nr. 

Got,  He  that  had,  thank  himself  1    Not  hand 
her  ?    Yes,  sir. 
And  dasp  her,  and  embrace  her;  and  (would  she 
Now  go  witii  me)  bear  her  thro'  all  her  race. 
Her  father,  brethren,  and  her  uncles,  arm*d, 
An^all  their  nephews,  though  they  stood  a  wood 
Of  pikes,  and  wall  of  cannon ! — Kiss  me,  Gertrude  1 
Quake  not,  but  kiss  me ! 

Vand.  Kiss  him,  girl ;  I  bid  you.— 
My  merchant-royal !  Fear  no  uncles  1  Hang  'em, 
Hang  up  all  uncles!  Are  we  not  in  Bruges, 
Under  tiie  rose,  here  ? 

Goe.  In  this  circle,  love. 
Thou  art  as  safe  as  in  a  tower  of  brass. 
Let  such  as  do  wrong,  fear. 

Vand,  Ay,  that  is  good ; 
Let  Wolfort  look  to  that. 

Got.  Sir,  here  she  stands. 
Your  niece,  and  my  belov*d.    One  of  these  titles 
She  must  apply  to :  If  unto  the  last, 
Not  all  the  anger  can  be  sent  unto  her. 
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In  frown,  or  ▼oioe>  or  other  art,  shall  force  her, 
Had  Hercules  a  hand  in't! — Come,  my  joj, 
Say  thon  art  mine  aloud,  love,  and  profess  it. 

Vand.  Do  ;  and  I  drink  to  it. 

Go8.  Pr'ythee  say  so,  love. 

Gert.  'Twould  take  away  the  honour  from  my 
blushes : — 
(Do  not  you  play  the  tyrant,  sweet !) — ^they  speak 

Hemp,  I  thank  yon,  niece.  [it. 

Got.  Sir,  thank  her  for  your  life  ; 
And  fetch  your  sword  within. 

Hemp.  You  insult  too  much 
With  your  good  fortune,  sir. 

lEjceunt  Ooa.  and  Qua. 

Hub.  A  braye  clear  spirit ! — 
Hempskirke,  you  were  to  blame :  A  civil  habit 
Oft  covers  a  good  man  ;  and  you  may  meet. 
In  person  of  a  merchant,  with  a  soul 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy, 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind.     Pray  you, 
What  meant  you  so  to  slight  him? 

Hemp.  'Tis  done  now ; 
Ask  no  more  of  it ;  I  must  suffSer.  lExiU 

Hub.  This 
Is  still  the  punishment  of  rashness — sorrow. 
Well,  I  must  to  the  woods,  for  nothing  here 
Will  be  got  out.    There  I  may  chance  to  learn 
Somewhat  to  help  my  inquiries  further. 

Vand.  Ha  1 
A  looking-glass ! 

Hub.  How  now,  brave  Burgomaster  ? 

Vand.  I  love    no  Wolforts,  and  my  name's 
Yandunke. 

Hub.  Van-drunk  it's  rather.    Come,  go  sleep 
within. 

Vand.  Earl  Florez  is  right  heir ;  and  this  same 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it [Wolfort, — 

Hub.  Very  hardly. 

Vand.  Usurps ;   and   a  rank  traitor,   as  e'er 
breath'd. 
And  all  that  do  uphold  him.     Let  me  go ; 


No  man  shall  hold  me  [up],  that  upholds  him. 
Do  you  uphold  him  ? 

Hub.  No. 

Vand.  Then  hold  me  up.  lExeunt. 

Se-tnter  Goswm  and  HsicpflKiBKB. 

Hemp.  Sir,  I  presume  you  have  a  sword  of  your 
That  can  so  handle  another's.  [own, 

Got.  'Faith,  you  may,  sir. 

Hemp.  And   you've  made  me  have  so  much 
better  thoughts  of  you. 
As  I  am  bound  to  call  you  forth. 

Gos.  For  what,  sir  ? 

Hemp.  To  the  repairing  of  mine  honour,  and 

Got.  Express  your  way.  [hurt  here. 

Hemp.  By  fight,  and  speedily. 

Got.  You  have  your  wilL    Require  you  any 
more? 

Hemp.  That  you  be  secret,  and  come  single. 

Got.  IwilL 

Hemp.  As  you're  the  gentleman  you  would  bo 
thought  I 

Got.  Without  the  conjuration :  And  I'll  bring 
Only  my  sword,  which  I  will  fit  to  yours. 
I'll  take  its  length  within. 

Hemp,  Your  place  now,  sir  ? 

Got.  By  the  sand-hills. 

Hemp.  Sir,  nearer  to  the  woods. 
If  you  thought  so,  were  fitter. 

Got.  There,  then. 

Hemp.  Good. 
Your  time  ? 

Got.  'Twixt  seven  and  eight. 

Hemp.  You'll  give  me,  sir, 
Cause  to  report  you  worthy  of  my  niece, 
If  you  come,  like  your  promise. 

Got.  If  I  do  not. 
Let  no  man  think  to  call  me  unworthy  first  1 
I'll  do't  myself,  and  justly  wish  to  want  her. 

lExeunL 


ACT    III. 


SCENE    l.—A  Village  near  Brvqus. 
Bntet  t^ree  or  four  Boors. 

1  Boor.  Come,  Eng^lish  beer,  hostess,  English 

beer  by  th'  barrel ! 

2  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  beer ! 

So,  sit  down,  lads. 
And  drink   me  upsey-Dutchl     Frolic,  and  fear 
not. 

BnUr'HiQQKH,  like  a  tow-gOder,  singing. 

Big.  HaTe  ye  any  work  for  the  aow-gelder,  hoa? 
My  horn  goes  to  high,  to  low,  to  high,  to  low ! 
Hare  ye  any  pigs,  calves,  or  oolts. 
Have  ye  any  lambs  in  your  holts, 
To  cut  for  the  stone  ? 
Here  comes  a  cunning  one. 
Have  ye  any  braohes  to  spade. 
Or  e'er  a  fair  maid 
That  would  be  a  nun  ? 
Come,  Idas  me,  'tis  done. 
Hark,  how  my  merry  horn  doth  blow« 
To  high,  to  low,  to  high,  to  low ! 

1  Boor.  Oh,  excellent !    Two>pence  a^piece, 
boys,  two-pence  a*piece  I 


Give  the  boy  some  drink  there !    Piper,  whet  your 

whistle ! 
Canst  tell  me  a  way  now,  how  to  cut  off  my  wife's 
Hig.  I'll  sing  you  a  song  for't.  [concupiscence  ? 

BONO. 

Take  her,  and  hug  her. 

And  turn  her,  and  tug  her, 
And  turn  her  again,  boy,  again ; 

Then  if  she  mumblQ, 

Or  ifher  tail  tumble, 
Kiss  her  amain,  boy,  amain ! 

Do  thy  endeavour 

To  take  off  her  fever. 
Then  her  disease  no  longer  will  reign. 

If  nothing  will  serve  her. 

Then  thus  to  preserve  her. 
Swinge  her  amain,  boy,  amain ! 

Give  her  cold  Jelly, 

To  take  up  her  belly. 
And  once  aday  swinge  her  again. 

If  she  stand  all  these  pains. 

Then  knock  out  her  brains. 
Her  disease  no  longer  will  reign. 
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1  Boor,  More  excellent,  more  excellent,  sweet 

soW'gelder  1 

2  Boor,  Three-pence  lupiece,  three-pence  a>piece! 
Hig,  Will  you  hear  a  song  how  the  devil  was 

gelded? 

3  Boor,  Ajf  ay ;  let's  hear  the  devil  roar,  sow- 

gelder. 

80NG.— By  Hfoosw. 

He  ran  at  me  first  In  the  shape  of  a  Tam, 
And  over  and  over  the  Bow-gelder  oame ; 
I  rose  and  I  halter'd  him  fast  by  the  horn* 
I  pluck'd  out  his  stones,  as  you'd  pick  out  a  com. 
Baa '  quoth  the  devU,  and  forth  be  slunk. 
And  T^t  us  a  caroaas  of  mutton  that  stunk. 

The  nex^  time,  I  rode  a  good  mile  and  a  half. 

Where  I  heard  he  did  live  In  disguise  of  a  calf; 

I  bound  and  I  gelt  him,  ere  he  did  any  evil ; 

He  was  here  at  his  best  but  a  sucking  deviL 
Maa  I  yet  he  oiy'd,  and  forth  he  did  steal. 
And  this  was  sold  after  for  excellent  veal. 

Some  half  a  year  after,  in  the  form  of  a  pig, 
I  met  with  the  rogue,  and  he  look'd  very  big; 
I  oatch*d  at  his  1^,  laid  htm  down  on  a  logf 
Ere  a  man  could  fart  twice,  I  had  made  him  a  h<^. 
Owgh !  quoth  the  devil,  and  forth  gave  a  Jerk, 
That  a  Jew  was  converted,  and  eat  of  the  perk. 

Enter  Paioo  and  Fjuabt,  dUffuittd  at  a  Juggler  and  a 

piper. 

Prigg.  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity. 
Some  slight  of  hand,  l^er-de-main  ?    Hey  pass, 
Presto,  he  gone  there  ? 
2  Boor,  Sit  down,  juggler. 
Prigg,  Sirrah,  phiy  you  your  art  well.    Draw 
near,  piper  1 
Look  you,  my  honest  friends,  you  see  my  hands  ; 
Plain-dealing  is  no  deviL     Lend  me  some  money ; 
Twelve  pence  a-piece  will  serve. 
1,  2  Boor,  There,  there  ! 
Prigg,  I  thank  ye, 
Thank  ye  heartily  !     When  shall  I  pay  ye  ? 
AU  the  Boort,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  by  th'  mass,  this 

was  a  fine  trick. 
Prigg,  A  merry  slight  toy.    But  now  Til  shew 
A  trick  indeed.  [your  worships 

Hig.  Mark  him  well  now,  my  masters. 
Prigg,  Here  are  three  balls ;  these  balls  shall  be 
three  bullets, 
One,  two,  and  three :  Ateentilus,  maUmtibus, 
Presto,  be  gone  I    They  are  vanished.    Fair  play, 

gentlemen  I 
Now,  these  three,  like  three  bullets,  from  your 

three  noses 
Will  I  pluck  presently.    Fear  not ;  no  harm,  boys. 
Titiret  tu  patuia, 
iPutts  the  Boors'  noses,  tokiU  Faaacx  picks  their  pockets. 

1  Boor,  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Prigg.  Beeubant  tub  jermine  fagi. 

2  Boor,  You  pull  too  hard ;  you  pall  too  hard  ! 
Prigg,  Stand  fair  then. 

SUver-iram^  trim-tram. 

3  Boor,  Hold,  hold,  hold ! 

Prigg,  Come  aloft,  bullets  three,  with  a  whim- 
Have  ye  their  monies  ?  [wham ! — 

lApart  to  HiooKM  and  FsRaxr. 
Hig,  Yes,  yes. 

1  Boor,  Oh,  rare  juggler ! 

2  Boor.  Oh,  admirable  juggler  I 
Prigg'  One  trick  more  yet. 

Hey,  come  aloft !  5a,  MfjUmtJfumt  taradumbitf 


East,  west,  north,  south,  now  fly  like  Jack  with  a 

bumbin! 
Now  all  your  money's  gone :   Pray  search  your 

1  Boor.  Humph!  [pockets. 

2  Boor.  He ! 

3  Boor.  The  devil  a  penny's  here ! 
Prigg,  This  was  a  rare  trick. 

1  Boor,  But  'twould  be  a  far  rarer  to  restore  it. 

Prigg.    I'll  do  ye  that  too.     Look  upon  me 

earnestly. 

And  move  not  any  ways  your  eyes  from  this  place. 

This  button  here.   Pow,  whir,  whiss  I   Shake  your 

pockets. 

1  Boor,  By  th*  mass,  'tis  here  again,  boys. 
Prigg,  Rest  ye.  merry  ! 

My  first  trick  has  paid  me. 

AU  the  Boors,  Ay,  take  it,  take  it. 
And  take  some  drink  too. 

Prigg,  Not  a  drop  now,  I  thank  you. — 
Away,  we  are  discover'd  else. 

lExeunt  Hio.,  Ph.,  and  Fbm. 

Enter  Clause,  like  a  blind  aquavit<B-4Han,  and  a  Boy,  toko 

sings  this  song. 

Bring  out  your  oony-skins,  fair  maids,  to  me. 

And  hold  'em  fair,  that  I  may  see ; 

Grey,  black,  and  blue :  For  your  smaller  skins, 

111  give  ye  looking-glasses,  pins : 

And  for  your  whole  oony,  here's  ready,  ready  money. 

Come,  gentle  Joui,  do  thou  begin 

With  thy  black,  black,  black  oony-skin ; 

And  Mary  then,  and  Jane  will  follow 

With  their  sUvcr-hair'd  skins,  and  their  yeUow. 

The  white  cony-skin  I  will  not  lay  by, 

For,  though  it  be  faint,  tis  fair  to  the  eye ; 

The  grey,  it  is  warm,  but  yet  for  my  money. 

Give  me  the  bonny,  bonny  black  onny. 

Come  away,  fair  maids,  your  skins  will  decay : 

Come  and  take  money,  maids ;  put  your  ware  away. 

Cony-skins!  cony-skins!  Have  ye  any  cony-skins ? 

I  have  fine  braodets,  and  fine  silver  pins. 

Clause,  Buy  any  brand-wine,  buy  any  brand- 
Bog.  Have  ye  any  cony-skins  ?  [wine? 

2  Boor.  My  fine  canary  bird,  there*s  a  cake  for 

thy  worship. 

1  Boor,  Come,  fill,  fill,  fill,  fill,  suddenly !  Let's 
What's  this  ?  [see,  sir, 

Clause.  A  penny,  sir. 

1  Boot,  Fill  till't.be  sixpence. 
And  there's  my  pig. 

Bog.  This  is  a  counter,  sir. 

1  Boor.  A  counter !     Stay  ye  ;  what  are  these 

then  ? 
Oh,  execrable  juggler !    Oh,  damn'd  juggler ! 
Look  in  yonr  hose,  hoa  I  this  comes  of  looking 

forward. 

3  Boor.  Devil  a  Dunkirk !   What  a  rogue's  this 

juggler ! 
This  hey  pass,  repass !  he  has  repassM  us  sweetly. 

2  Boor.  Do  ye  call  these  tricks  ? 

Enter  Hioobn,  disguised  as  a  buper  of  old  gold  and  silver 

lace. 

Hig.  Have  ye  any  ends  of  gold  or  silver  ? 

2  Boor.  This  fellow  comes  to  mock  us.    Gold 

or  silver  ?  cry  copper ! 
1  Boor.  Yes,  my  good  friend. 
We  have  e'en  an  end  of  all  we  have. 

Hig.  'Tis  weU,  sir ; 
You  have  the  less  to  care  for.     Gold  and  silver ! 

lExii. 
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Enter  Paioo,  dUguiitd  at  an  old  elotkesman. 

Prigg,  Have  ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell,  have  ye 
any  old  cloaks  to  sell  ?  lExU. 

1  Boor.  Cloaks  1  Look  about  ye,  boys ;  mine's 

2  Boor,  A  pox  juggle  'em  !  [gone  1 
Pox  on  their  prestoes  !  Mine's  gone  too ! 

3  Boor,  Here's  mine  yet. 

1  Boor,  Come,  come,  let's  drink  then.     More 

Boy,  Here,  sir.  [brand-wine ! 

1  Boor.  If  e'er  I  catch  your  sow-gelder,  by  this 
hand  I'll  strip  him. 
Were  ever  fools  so  ferkt  ?  We  have  two  cloaks  yet. 
And  all  our  caps ;  the  deril  take  the  flincher. 

All  the  Boors,  Yaw,  yaw,  yaw,  yaw ! 

Bntar  BrnMoaaaauL. 

Hemp.  Good  den,  my  honest  fellows ! 
Yott*re  merry  here,  I  see. 

3  Boor,  'Tis  all  we  have  left,  sir. 

Hemp,  What  hast  thou  ?    AquavitB  ? 

Boy,  Yes. 

Hemp.  Fill  out  then ; 
And  give  these  honest  fellows  round. 

All  the  Boort,  We  thank  ye. 

Hemp.  May  I  speak  a  word  in  private  to  ye  ? 

All  the  Boors,  Yes,  sir. 

Hemp.  I  have  a  business  for  you,  honest  friends, 
If  you  dare  lend  your  help,  shall  get  you  crowns. 

Clause,  Ha! 
Lead  me  a  little  nearer,  boy. 

1  Boor.  What  is't,  sir? 

If  it  be  any  thing  to  purchase  money, 
(Which  is  our  want)  command  us. 

All  the  Boors,  All,  all,  all,  sir. 

Hemp,  You  know  the  young  spruce  merchant  in 

2  Boor,  Who  ?  Master  Groswin  ?  [Bruges  ? 
Hemp.  That ;  he  owes  me  money, 

And  here  in  town  there  is  no  stirring  of  him. 

Clause.  Say  you  so  ?  [Aside, 

Hemp,  Tlus  day,  upon  a  sure  appointment, 
He  meets  me  a  mile  hence,  by  the  diase-side. 
Under  the  row  of  oaks ;  do  you  know  it  ? 

All  the  Boors,  Yes,  sir. 

Hemp.  Give  'em  more  drink ! — ^There,  if  you 
dare  but  venture, 
When  I  shall  give  the  word,  to  seize  upon  him, 
Here's  twenty  pound. 

3  Boor,  Beware  the  juggler ! 

Hemp.  If  he  resist,  down  with  him,  hare  no 
mercy. 

I  Boor.  I  warrant  you,  we'll  hamper  him. 

Hemp.  To  discharge  you, 
I  have  a  warrant  here  about  me. 

3  Boor.  Here's  our  warrant ; 
This  carries  fire  i*  th'  tail.  iSkewing  his  eudgd. 

Hemp.  Away  with  me  then ;  the  time  draws 
I  must  remove  so  insolent  a  suitor,  [on. — 

And,  if  he  be  so  rich,  make  him  pay  ransom 
Ere  he  see  Bruges  tow'rs  again.    Thus  wise  men 
Repair  the  hurts  they  take  by  a  disgrace, 
And  piece  the  lion's  skin  witii  the  fox's  case. 

Clause*  I'm  glad  Fve  heard  this  sport  yet. 

lAside. 

Hemp.  There's  for  thy  drink.    Come,  pay  the 
And  lose  no  time.  [house  within,  boys. 

Clause.  Away,  with  all  our  haste  too.    lExeunt, 


SCENE  11.—^  Forest  near  Bruges. 

Enter  Goswtiv. 

Gos,   No  wind  blow  fair  yet?    No  return  of 
monies, 
Letters,  nor  any  thing  to  hold  my  hopes  up  ? 
Why,  then,  'tis  destin'd,  that  I  fall,  faU  miserably, 
My  credit  I  was  built  on,  sinking  with  me! 
Thou  boist'rotts  North  wind,  blowiqg  my  misfor- 
tunes. 
And  frosting  aU  my  hopes  to  cakes  of  coldness, 
Yet  stay  thy  fury !     Give  the  gentle  South 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails  that  bring.me  safety ! 
And  you,  auspicious  fires,  bright  twins  in  Heav'n, 
Dance  on  the  shrouds !   He  blows  still  stubbornly, 
And  on  his  boist'rous  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 
There  is  no  help,  there  csn  be  now  no  comfort ; 
To-morrow,  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit 
Oh,  misery!  thou  curse  of  man,  thou  plague, 
r  th*  midat  of  all  our  strength,  thou  scrikest  us  i 
My  virtuous  love  is  lost  too :  AU,  what  I  have  been. 
No  more  hereafter  to  be  seen  than  shadow  1 
To  prison  now !  Well,  yet  there's  this  hope  left  me ; 
I  may  sink  fairly  under  this  day's  venture. 
And  so  to-morrow's  crossM,  and  all  those  curses. 
Yet  manly  I'll  invite  my  fate :  Base  Fortune 
Shall  never  say,  she  'as  cut  my  throat  in  fear. 
This  is  the  place  his  challenge  call'd  me  to. 
And  was  a  happy  one  at  this  time  for  me ; 
For  let  me  fall  before  my  foe  i'  th'  field. 
And  not  at  bar,  before  my  creditors  ? 

Enter  HsMPsanucs. 

He  has  kept  his  word.    Now,  sir,  your  sword*s 

tongue  only. 
Loud  as  you  dare  ;  all  other  language 

Hemp.  Well,  sir, 
You  shall  not  be  long  troubled      Draw  I 

Gos,  'Tis  done,  sir ; 
And  now,  have  at  you ! 

Hemp,  Now! 

Enter  Boon, 

Gos.  Betray 'd  to  villains  1    Slaves,  ye  shall  buy 
me  bravely ! 
And  thou,  base  coward^—  C^W 

Enter  Clavb%  and  Beggars. 

Clause,  Now  upon  'em  bravely ! 
Conjure  'em  soundly,  boys  I  IBeoHng  tMsm. 

Boors,  Hold,  hold ! 

Clause.  Lay  on,  still ! 
Down  with  that  gentleman-rogue,  swinge  him  to 

syrup ! — 
Retire,  sir,  and  take  breath. — Follow,  and  take  him ; 
Take  all ;  'tis  lawful  prize. 

Boors,  We  yield. 

Clause,  Down  with  'em 
Into  the  wood,  and  rifle  'em,  tew  'em,  swinge  'em  1 
Knock  me  their  brains  into  their  breeches ! 

Boors,  Hold,  hold  1  IBxeunt  aU  but  Goswnr. 

Gos.  What  these  men  are  I  know  not;  nor  for 
what  cause 
They  should  thus  thrust  themselves  into  my  danger. 
Can  I  imagine — ^but,  sure,  Heaven's  hand  was 

in't  1— 
Nor  why  this  coward  knave  should  deal  so  basely. 
To  eat  me  up  with  slaves.     But,  Heav'n,  I  thank 
I  hope  thou  hast  reserv'd  me  to  an  end         [thee  ! 
Fit  for  thy  creature,  and  worthy  of  thine  honour. 
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'Woald  all  my  other  dangers  here  had  suffered ! 
With  what  a  joyful  heart  shoidd  I  go  home  then  ? 
Where  now,  Heay'n  knowa,  like  him  that  waits 

his  sentence. 
Or  hears  his  passing-belU- but  there's  my  hope  still. 

EnUr  CvAVBt. 

Clause.  Blessing  upon  yon,  master ! 

Got,  Thank  you.    Leave  me ; 
For,  by  my  troUi,  I've  nothing  now  to  give  thee. 

Clatue.  Indeed,  I  do  not  ask,  sir;  only  it  grieves 
me 
To  see  you  look  so  sad.  Now,  goodness  keep  you 
From  troubles  in  your  mind ! 

Got.  If  I  were  troubled. 
What  could  thy  comfort  do?    Pr'ythee,  Clause, 
leave  me. 

Chute.  Good  master,  be  not  angry ;  for  what  I 
Is  out  of  true  love  to  you.  [say 

Got.  1  know  thou  lov'st  me. 

Claute.  Good  master,  blame  that  love  then,  if  I 
To  ask  you  why  you're  sad.  [prove  so  saucy 

Got.  Most  true,  I  am  so ; 
And  such  a  sadness  I  have  got  will  sink  me. 

Claute.  Heav'n  shield  it,  sir  1 

Got.  Faith,  thou  must  lose  thy  master. 

Claute.  I  had  rather  lose  my  neck,  sir.  'Would 
I  knew 

Got.  What  would  the  knowledge  do  thee  good 
(so  miserable. 
Thou  canst  not  help  thyself)  when  all  my  ways. 
Nor  all  the  friends  I  have 

Claute.  You  do  not  know,  sir, 
What  I  can  do :  Cures,  sometimes,  for  men's  cares» 
Flow  where  they  least  expect  'em. 

Got.  I  know  thou  wouldst  do ; 
But  farewell,  Clause,  and  pray  for  thy  poor  master. 

Claute.  I  will  not  leave  you. 

Got.  How? 

Claute.  I  dare  not  leave  you,  sir,  1  must  not 
leave  you, 
And,  'till  you  beat  me  dead,  I  will  not  leave  you. 
By  what  you  hold  most  precious,  by  Heav'n's 

goodness. 
As  your  fair  youth  may  prosper,  good  sir,  tell  me  1 
My  mind  believes  yet  something's  in  my  pow'r 
May  ease  you  of  this  trouble. 

Got.  I  will  tell  thee. 
For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  upon  my  credit, 
Ta'en  up  of  merchants  to  supply  my  traffics, 
The  winds  and  weather  envying  of  my  fortune. 
And  no  return  to  help  me  off  yet  shewing. 
To-morrow,  Clause,  to-morrow,  which  must  come, 
In  prison  thou  shalt  find  me,  poor  and  broken. 

Claute,  I  cannot  blame  your  grief,  sir. 

Got.  Now,  what  say'st  thou? 

Claute.  I  say,  you  should  not  shrink ;  for  he 
that  gave  you. 
Can  give  you  more ;  his  pow'r  can  bring  yon  off, 

sir; 
When  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yet  he  sees  you. 

Got.  There's  all  my  hope. 

Claute.  Hope  still,  sir.    Are  you  tied 
Within  the  compass  of  a  day,  good  master. 
To  pay  this  mass  of  money  ? 

Got.  Ev'n  to-morrow. 
But  why  do  I  stand  mocking  of  my  misery  ? 
Is't  not  enough  the  floods  and  friends  foiget  me  ? 

Claute.  Will  no  less  serve  ? 

Got.  What  if  it  would? 


Claute.  Your  patience  I 
I  do  not  ask  to  mock  you.    "Tis  a  great  sum, 
A  sum  for  mighty  men  to  start  and  stick  at ; 
But  not  for  honest.    Have  you  no  friends  left  you. 
None  that  have  felt  your  bounty,  worth  this  duty  ? 

Got.  Duty?  Thou  know'st  it  not. 

Claute.  It  is  a  duty. 
And  as  a  duty,  from  those  men  have  felt  you, 
Should  be  retnm'd  again.    I  have  gain'd  by  you ; 
A  daily  alms  these  seven  years  you  have  shower'd 
Will  half  supply  your  want  ?  [on  me : 

Got.  Why  dost  thou  fool  me  ? 
Canst  thou  work  mirades  ? 

Claute.  To  save  my  master, 
I  can  work  this. 

Got.  Thou  wilt  make  me  angry  with  thee. 

Claute,  For  doing  good  ? 

Got.  What  pow'r  lust  thou  ? 

Claute.  Inquire  not, 
So  I  can  do  it,  to  preserve  my  master. 
Nay,  if  it  be  three  parts 

Got.  Oh,  that  I  had  it ! 
But,  good  Clause,  talk  no  more ;  I  feel  thy  charity. 
As  thou  hast  felt  mine :  But,  alas 

Claute.  Distrust  not ; 
'Tis  that  that  quenches  you :  Pull  up  your  spirit. 
Your  good,  your  honest,  and  your  noble  spirit ; 
For  if  the  fortunes  of  ten  thousand  people 
Can  save  yon,  rest  assur'd !  Yon  have  forgot,  sir. 
The  good  you  did,  which  was  the  pow'r  you  gave 

me: 
You  shall  now  know  the  king  of  beggars'  treasure  ; 
And  let  the  winds  blow  as  they  list,  the  seas  roar, 
Yet  here  to-morrow  you  shall  find  your  harbour. 
Here  fail  me  not,  for,  if  I  live,  I'll  fit  you. 

Got.  How  fain  I  would  believe  thee ! 

Claute.  If  I  lie,  master, 
Believe  no  man  hereafter. 

Got.  I  will  try  thee ; 
But  he  knows,  that  knows  all-^^ 

Claute.  Know  me  to-morrow, 
And  if  I  know  not  how  to  cure  you,  kill  me. 
So,  pass  in  peace,  my  best,  my  worthiest  master  \ 

IBxeuni. 


SCENE  III Another  Part  rf  the  Same. 

Enter  Hranrr,  like  a  HutUtman. 

Hub.  Thus  have  I  stol'n  away  disguised  from 
Hempskirke, 
To  try  these  people  :  for  my  heart  yet  tells  me 
Some  of  these  b^gars  are  the  men  I  look  for. 
Appearing  like  myself,  they  have  no  reason, 
(Tho'  my  intent  is  fair,  my  main  end  honest) 
Bnt  to  avoid  me  narrowly.    That  face  too. 
That  woman's  fiuse,  how  near  it  is  !  Oh,  may  it 
But  prove  the  same,  and,  Fortune,  how  Fll  bless 

thee! 
Thus,  sure,  they  cannot  know  me,  or  suspect  me. 
If  to  my  habit  I  but  change  my  nature. 
As  I  must  do.    This  is  the  wood  they  live  in ; 
A  place  fit  for  concealment ;  where,  till  fortune 
Crown  me  with  that  I  seek,  I'll  live  amongst  'em. 

lExit. 

Enter  Hiogkn,  Pmoo,  FaaiiKr.  Gonu,  and  IMe  rest,  with 

Hig.  Come,  bring  'em  out,  for  here  we  sit  in  jus- 
Give  to  each  one  a  cudgel,  a  good  cudgel :  [tice. 
And  now  attend  your  sentence  \ — ^Thatye  are  rogues, 
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And  mischieTous  base  rascals, — (there's  the  point 
I  take  it,  is  confessed.  [now) — 

Prigg.  Deny  it  if  ye  dare,  knaves  ! 

Boors,  We  are  rogues,  sir. 

Jlig,  To  amplify  the  matter  then ;  rogues  ye 
And  lamb'd  ye  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye.  [are, 

Boors.  Yes,  sir. 

Hig.  And,  to  the  open  handling  of  our  justice. 
Why  did  ye  this  upon  the  proper  person 
Of  our  good  master  ?  Were  ye  drunk  when  ye  did 

Boors.  Yes,  indeed,  were  we.  [it  ? 

Prigg.  Ye  shall  be  beaten  sober. 

Hig.  Was  it  for  want  ye  undertook  it  ? 

Boors.  Yes,  sir. 

JJig,  Ye  shall  be  swing*  d  abundantly. 

Prigg.  And  yet,  for  all  that. 
Ye  shall  be  poor  rogues  still. 

Hig.  Has  not  the  gentleman, — 
(Pray  mark  this  point,  brother  Prigg) — ^that  noble 

gentleman. 
Relieved  ye  often,  found  ye  means  to  live  by. 
By  employing  some  at  sea,  some  here,  some  there, 
According  to  your  callings  ? 

Boors.  'Tis  most  true,  sir. 

Hig.  Is  not  the  man  an  honest  man  ? 

Boors,  Yes,  truly. 

Hig,  A  liberal  gentleman  ?  And,  as  ye  arc  true 
rascals, 
Tell  me  but  this, — ^bave  ye  not  been  drunk,  and 
At  his  charge  ?  [often. 

Boors,  Often,  often. 

Hig.  There's  the  point,  then  ! 
They've  cast  themselves,  brother  Prigg. 

Prigg.  A  shrewd  point,  brother. 

Hig.  Brother,  proceed  yoU  now ;  the  cause  is 
I'm  somewhat  weary.  [open ; 

Prigg.  Can  ye  do  these  things. 
Ye  most  abominable  stinking  rascals. 
Ye  turnip-eating  rogues  ? 

Boors.  We're  truly  sorry. 

Prigg.  Knock  at  your  hard  hearts,  rogues,  and 
Give  us  a  sign  you  feel  compunction :     [presently 
Every  man  up  with's  cudgel,  and  on  his  neighbour 
Bestow  such  alms,  'till  we  shall  say  sufficient, 
(For  there  your  sentence  lies)  without  partiality, 
Either  of  head,  or  hide,  rogues,  without  sparix^, 
Or  we  shall  take  the  pains  to  beat  you  dead  else. 
You  shall  know  your  doom. 

Hig.  One,  two,  and  three,  about  it ! 

IBoors  beat  one  another. 

Prigg.  That  fellow  in  the  blue  has  true  com- 
punction ; 
He  beats  his  fellow  bravely.    Oh,  well  struck,  boys ! 

Enter  CuicrBB.^ 

Hig.  Up  with  that  blue  breech !  Now  plays  he 
the  devil ! 
So,  get  ye  home,  drink  small  beer,  and  be  honest. 
Call  in  tiie  gentleman. 

Clause.  Do,  bring  him  presently ; 
His  cause  I'll  hear  myself. 

Higg.  Prigg.  With  all  due  reverence, 
We  do  resign,  sir. 

Enter  HaMPSuiiiuE. 

Clause.  Now,  huffing  sir,  what's  your  name? 
Hemp.  What's  that  to  you,  sir? 
Clause.  It  shall  be,  ere  we  part. 
Hemp.  My  name  is  Hempskirke. 
I  follow  the  earl,  which  you  shall  feel. 
Clause.  No  threat'ning. 


For  we  shall  cool  you,  sir.     Why  didst  thou  basely 
Attempt  the  murder  of  the  merchant  Goswin  ? 

Hemp.  What  pow'r  hast  thou  to  ask  me  ? 

Clause,  I  will  know  it, 
Or  flay  thee  till  thy  pain  discover  it. 

Hemp.  He  did  me  wrong,  base  wrong. 

Clause.  That  cannot  save  you. 
Who  sent  you  hither  }  and  what  further  villainies 
Have  you  in  hand .' 

Hemp.  Why  wouldst  thou  know  ?  What  profit. 
If  I  had  any  private  way,  could  rise 
Out  of  my  knowledge,  to  do  thee  commodity  ? 
Be  sorry  for  what  thou'st  done,  and  make  amends, 
I'll  talk  no  further  to  thee,  nor  these  rascals,  [fool : 

Clause.  Tie  him  to  that  tree. 

ITTujf  tie  htm  to  a  tree. 

Hemp.  I  have  told  you  whom  I  follow. 

Clause.  The  devil  you  should  do,  by  your  vil- 
lainies.— 
Now  he  that  has  the  best  way,  wring  it  from  him. 

Hig.  1  undertake  it :  Turn  him  to  the  sun, boys ; 
Give  me  a  fine  sharp  rush. — ^Will  you  confess  yet  ? 

Hemp,  You  have  robb'd  me  already;  now  you'll 
murder  me. 

Hig.  Murder  your  nose  a  little.    Does  your  head 
To  it  again  ;  'twill  do  you  good.  [purge,  sir  ? 

Hemp.  Oh, 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing. 

Clause.  Proceed  then  I  ITo  Hrooait,  ^e. 

Hig.  There's  maggots  in  your  nose;  I'll  fetch 

Hemp.  Oh,  my  head  breaks  !         ['em  out,  sir. 

Hig.  The  best  thing  for  the  rheum,  sir, 
That  falls  into  your  worship's  eyes. 

Hemp.  Hold,  hold ! 

Clause.  Speak  then. 

Hemp.  I  know  not  what. 

Hig,  It  lies  in's  brain  yet ; 
In  lumps  it  lies :  I'U  fetch  it  out  the  finest ! 
What  pretty  faces  the  fool  makes !  Heigh  ! 

Hemp.  Hold, 
Hold,  and  I'll  tell  ye  alL    Look  in  my  doublet. 
And  there,  within  the  lining,  in  a  paper, 
You  shall  find  all. 

Clause.  Go,  fetch  that  paper  hither. 
And  let  him  loose  for  this  time. 

[Tkfjr  untie  him.^Exit  FsitacT. 

Enter  Hitbbrt. 

Hub.  Good  even,  my  honest  friends  ! 

Clause,  Good  even,  good  fellow  I 

Hub,  May  a  poor  huntsman,  with  a  merry  heart, 
A  voice  shall  make  the  forest  ring  about  him. 
Get  leave  to  live  amongst  ye  ?  True  as  steel,  boys ! 
That  knows  all  chases,  and  can  watch  all  hours, 
And  with  my  quarter-staff,  tho'  the  devil  bid  stand, 
Deal  such  an  alms,  shall  make  him  roar  again  ; 
Prick  ye  the  fearful  hare    through    cross-ways, 

sheep-walks. 
And  force  the  crafty  Reynard  climb  the  quick-sets ; 
Rouse  ye  the  lofty  stag,  and  with  my  bell-horn 
Ring  him  a  knell,  that  idl  the  woods  shall  mourn  him, 
'Till,  in  his  funeral  tears,  he  fall  before  me  ? 
The  pole-cat,  martem,  and  the  rich-skin'd  lucem, 
I  know  to  chase ;  the  roe,  the  wind  out-stripping ; 
Isgrim  himself,  in  all  his  bloody  anger, 
I  can  beat  from  the  bay  ;  and  the  wild  Sounder 
Single,  and  with  my  arm'd  staff  turn  the  boar, 
'Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him, 
'Till  he  fall  down  my  feadt. 

Clause.  A  goodly  fellow. 

Hub.  What  mak'st  thou  here,  ha?  lAeide. 
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Clause,  We  accept  thy  fellowship. 
Hub,  Hempskirke,  thoa  art  not  right,  I  fear  { 
I  fear  thee.  lAride. 

Rc-tnier  Fnuurr,  with  a  UUer. 

Ftr»  Here  is  the  paper ;  and  as  he  said  we  foimd 
it. 

Clause,  Give  me  it ;  I  shall  make  a  shift  yet, 
old  as  I  am. 
To  find  your  knavery.    Yon  are  sent  here,  sirrah, 
To  discover  certain  gentlemen,  a  spy-knave, 
And  if  ye  find  'em,  if  not  by  persuasion 
To  bring  'em  back,  by  poison  to  dispatch  'em. 

Hub.  By  poison  ?  ha  ?  lAsidt, 

Clause.  Here  is  another,  Hubert ; 
What  is  that  Hubert,  sir  ? 

Hemp,  Yon  may  perceive  there. 

Clause,  I  may  perceive  a  villainy,  and  a  rank 
Was  he  joined  partner  of  thy  knavery  ?  [one. 

Hemp,  No ; 
He  had  an  honest  end,  (  would  I  had  had  so !) 
Which  makes  him  'scape  such  cut-throats. 

Clause.  So  it  seems ; 
For  here  thou  art  commanded,  when  that  Hubert 
Has  done  his  best  and  worthiest  service  this  way, 
To  cut  his  throat ;  for  here  he's  set  down  danger- 
ous. 

Hub,  This  is  most  impious.  [Aside, 

Clause,  I  am  glad  we  ve  found  you. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Hemp.  Yes ;  what  are  you  the  better  ? 

Clause,  Yon  shall  perceive,  sir,  ere  you  get  your 
freedom. — 
Take  him  aside ;  and,  friend,  we  take  thee  to  us. 
Into  our  company.    Thou  dar'st  be  true  unto  us  ? 

Hig,  Ay,  and  obedient  too  ? 

Hub.  As  you  had  bred  me. 

Clause,  Then,  take  our  hand;  thou'rt  now  a 
Welcome  him  all  I  [servant  to  us. 

Hig.  Stand  off,  standoff!  I'll  do  it.— 
We  bid  you  welcome  three  ways ;  first,  for  your 

person. 
Which    is  a  promising  person ;  next,  fo»  your 
Which  is  a  decent,  and  a  gentle  quality ;  [quality. 
Last,  for  the  frequent  means  you  nave  to  feed  us : 
You  can  steal,  'tis  to  be  presum'd  ? 

Hub,  Yes,  venison, 
Or,  if  I  want 

Hig.  'Tis  well ;  you  understand  right. 
And  shall  learn  daily.    You  can  drink  too  ? 

Hub.  Soundly. 

Hig.  And  you  dare   know  a  woman  from  a 

Hub,  Yes,  if  I  handle  her.  [weather-cock  } 

Clause.  Now  swear  him. 

Hig.  I  crown  thy  nab  with  a  gage  of  benebowse, 
And  siall  thee  by  the  salmon  into  the  clowes  s 
To  maund  on  the  pad,  and  strike  all  the  cheats  ; 
To  mill  from  the  ruffmans  eommissiim  and  slates  ; 
Twang  dells  in  the  strommel ;  and  let  the  queere^ 

ct^ffin, 
And  harmanbecks  /rtn«,  and  trine  to  the  rt^jffin  I 

Clause,  Now  interpret  this  unto  him. 

Hig,  I  pour  on  thy  pate  a  pot  of  good  ale, 
And  by  the  rogues'  oath  a  rogue  thee  instal : 
To  beg  on  the  way,  to  rob  all  thou  meets ; 
To  steal  from  the  hedge  both  the  shirt  and  the 

sheets; 
And  lie  with  thy  wench  in  the  straw  till  she  twang ; 
Let  the  constable,  justice,  and  devil  go  hang ! 
You're  welcome,  brother  1 


All.  Welcome,  welcome,  welcome  1 
But  who  shall  have  the  keeping  of  this  fellow  ' 

Huh,  Thank  ye,  friends ! 
And  I  beseech  ye,  if  ye  dare  but  trust  me, 
(For  I  have  kept  wild  dogs  and  beasts  for  wonder. 
And  made  'em  tame  too)  give  into  my  custody 
This  roaring  rascal :  I  shall  hamper  him. 
With  all  his  knacks  and  knaveries,  and,  I  fear  me, 
Discover  yet  a  further  villainy  in  him. 
Oh,  he  smells  rank  o'  th'  rascal! 

Clause,  Take  him  to  thee ; 
But,  if  he  'scape 

Hub.  Let  me  be  ev'n  hang'd  for  him.— 
Come,  sir,  I'll  tie  you  to  my  leash. 

Hemp.  Away,  rascal  ! 

Hub,  Be  not  so  stubborn :  I  shall  swinge  you 
An  you  play  tricks  with  me.  [soundly. 

Clause.  So,  now  come  in ; 
But  ever  have  an  eye,  sir,  to  yoar  prisoner. 

Hub,  He  must  blind  both  mine  eyes,  if  he  get 
from  me. 

Clause.  Go,  get  some  victuals  and  some  drink, 
some  good  drink ; 
For  this  day  we'll  keep  holy  to  good  fortune. 
Come,  and  be  frolic  with  us  ! 

Hig.  Yon  are  a  stranger,  brother,  I  pray  lead ; 
You  must,  you  must,  brother.  lExtunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Brvobs A  Room  in  the  House 

nf  Vandunkb. 

Enter  Goswin  and  Gnrnnvom. 

Gert,  Indeed  you're  welcome:    I   have  heard 
your  'scape. 
And  therefore  give  her  leave,  that  only  loves  you. 
Truly  and  dearly  loves  you,  give  her  joy  leave 
To  bid  you  welcome.     What  ia't  makes  you  sad, 

man? 
Why  do  you  look  so  wild  ?  Is't  I  offend  yon  ? 
Beshrew  my  heart,  not  willingly. 

Gos.  No,  Gertrude. 

Gert,  Is't  the  dehiyof  that  you  long  have  look'd 
for, — 
A  happy  marriage  ?    Now  I  come  to  urge  it ; 
Now  when  you  please  to  finish  it. 

Gos,  No  news  yet  ? 

Gert.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?    • 

Gos,  Yes. 

Gert,  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Gos,  Have  I  liv'd 
In  all  the  happiness  fortune  could  scat  me. 
In  all  men's  fair  opinions 

Gert.  I  have  provided 
A  priest,  that's  ready  for  us. 

Gos,  And  can  the  devil. 
In  one  ten  days,  that  devU  Chance,  devour  me  ? 

Gert,  We'll  fly  to  what  place  you  please. 

Gos.  No  star  prosperous? 
All  at  a  swoop  ? 

Gert,  Yon  do  not  love  me,  Goswin ; 
You  will  not  look  upon  me! 

Gos,  Can  men's  prayen. 
Shot  up  to  Heav'n  with  such  a  seal  as  mine  are, 
Fail  back  like  lazy  mists,  and  never  prosper  ? 
Gyves  I  must  wear,  and  cold  must  be  my  comfort; 
Darkness,  and  want  of  meat !  Alas,  she  weeps  too, 
Which  is  the  top  of  all  my  sorrows. — Gertrude ! 

Gert*  No,  no,  you  will  not  know  me ;  my  poor 
Which  has  been  worth  your  eyes [beauty 
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And  oyerlaid  with  ttrenfflh  ;  when  presently 
Comes  boring  up  the  ^nnd  Captain  Vannoke, 
That  valiant  gentleman  you  redeem'd  from  prison  ; 
He  knew  the  boat,  set  in,  and  fought  it  bravely ; 
Beat  all  the  galleys  off,  sunk  three,  redeem'd  her, 
And  as  a  serrice  to  you  sent  her  home,  sir. 

Go9»  An  honest  noble  captain,  and  a  thankful  1 
There's  for  thj  news :  Go,  drink  the  merchant's 
health,  sailor. 

Sail.  I  thank  your  bounty,  and  I'll  do  it  to  a 
dolt,  sir.  [^'«  8«*lor. 

1  Mer.  What  miracles  are  pour'd  upon  this 

feUowl 
Got.  This  year,  I  hope,  my  friends,  I  shall  'scape 
For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me.  [prison, 

2  Mer.  You  may  please,  sir, 

To  think  of  your  poor  servants  in  displeasure, 
Whose  all  they  have,  goods,  monies,  are  at  your 

Got.  I  thank  you ;  [service. 

When  I  have  need  of  yon  I  shall  foiiget  you  1 
You're  paid,  I  hope  ? 

AU»  We  joy  in  your  good  fortunes. 

Enter  Vamdujou. 

Vand,  Come,  sir,  come,  take  your  ease ;  you 
must  go  home  with  me ; 
Yonder's  one  weeps  and  howls. 

Gos.  Alas,  how  does  sheP 

yand.  She  will  be  better  soon,  I  hope. 

Got.  Why  soon,  sir  ? 

Vand.  Why,  when  you  have  her  m  your  arms ; 
She  is  thy  wife.  [This  night,  my  boy. 

Go*.  With  all  my  heart  f.  take  her. 

Va$id,  We  have  prepared ;  all  thy  friends  will 
be  there, 
And  all  my  rooms  shall  smoke  to  see  the  revel. 
Thou  hast  been  wrong'd,  and  no  more  shall  my 

service 
Wait  on  the  knave  her  uncle.     I  have  heard  all. 
All  his  baits  for  my  boy ;  but  thou  shalt  have  her.— 
Hast  thou  dispatch'd  thy  business  ? 

Got.  Most. 

Vand,  By  the  mass,  boy, 
Thou  tumblest  now  in  wealth,  and  I  joy  in  it ; 
Thou'rt  the  best  boy  that  Bruges  ever  nourish'd. 
Thou  hast  been  sad ;  I'll  cheer  thee  up  with  sack. 
And,  when  thou  art  lusty,  I'll  fling  thee  to  thy 
She'll  hug  thee,  sirrah.  [mistress ; 

Got.  I  long  to  see  it. —       [To  Htookn  and  Prioo. 
I  had  forgot  you  :  There's  for  you,  my  friends  ; 
You  had  but  heavy  burdens.    Commend  my  love. 
My  best  love,  all  the  love  I  have, 
To  honest  Clause ;  shortly  I'll  thank  him  better. 

lExU. 

Hig,  By  th*  mass,  a  royal  merchant !    Gold  by 
Here  will  be  sport  soon,  Prigg.  [th'  handful ! 

Prigg.  It  partly  seems  so  ; 
And  here  will  I  be  in  a  trice. 

Hig.  And  I,  boy. 
Away  apace ;  we  are  look'd  for. 

Prigg.  Oh,  these  bak'd  meats  ! 
Methinks  I  smell  them  hither. 

Hig.  Thy  mouth  waters.  IBxtuni. 


SCENE  IV.— rAtf  Forett. 
Enter  HcBsikT  and  Hempuumle, 

Hub.  I  must  nut. 

Hemp.  Why  ?  'TIS  in  thy  power  to  do  it. 
And  in  mine  to  reward  thee  to  thy  wishes. 


Hub.  I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not 

Hemp.  Gentle  huntsman, 
Tho'  tbou  hast  kept  me  hard ;  tho'  in  thy  duty, 
Which  is  reqnir'd  to  do  it,  thou  hast  us'd  me 
I  can  forgive  thee  freely.  [stubbornly, 

Hub.  You  the  earl's  servant  ? 

Hemp.  I  swear,  I'm  near  as  his  own  thoughts 
Able  to  do  thee  [to  iJm ; 

Hub.  Come,  come,  leave  your  prating. 

Hemp.  If  thou  dar'st  but  try 

Hub.  I  thank  you  heartily ;  yon  will  be 
The  first  man  that  will  hang  me  ;  a  sweet  recom- 
I  could  do't  (but  I  do  not  say  I  will)        [pence  ! 
To  any  honest  fellow  that  would  thiiJc  on't. 
And  be  a  benefactor. 

Hemp.  If  it  be  not  recompens'd,  and  to  thy  own 
desires; 
If,  within  these  ten  days,  I  do  not  make  thee ' 

Hub.  What  ?  a  false  knave  ? 

Hemp.  Pr'ythee,  pr'ythee,  conceive  me  rightly ; 
any  thing 
Of  profit  or  of  place  that  may  advance  thee- 

Hub.  Why,  what  a  goosecap  wouldst  thou  make 
me  ?    Don't  I  know 
That  men  in  misery  will  promise  any  thing. 
More  than  their  lives  can  reach  at  t 

Hemp.  Believe  me,  huntsman. 
There  shall  not  one  short  syllable  that  comes  from 
Without  its  full  performance.  [me  pass 

Hub.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 
Have  you  e  er  a  good  place  for  my  quality  ? 

Hemp.  A  thousand  ;  chases,  forests,  parks ;  I'll 
Chief  ranger  over  all  the  games.  [make  thee 

Hub.  When? 

Hemp.  Presently. 

Hub.  This  may  provoke  me  :  And  yet,  to  prove 
a  knave  too 

Hemp.  'Tis  to  prove  honest;  'tis  to  do  good 
service. 
Service  for  him  thou*rt  sworn  to,  for  thy  prince : 

Then,  for  thyself  that  good. What  fool  would 

live  here, 
Poor,  and  in  misery,  subject  to  all  dangers 
Law  and  lewd  people  can  inflict,  when  bravely. 
And  to  himself,  he  may  be  law  and  credit  ? 

Hub.  Shall  I  believe  thee? 

Hemp.  As  that  thou  hold'st  most  holy. 

Hub.  You  may  play  tricks. 

Hemp.  Then  let  me  never  live  more. 

Hub.  Then  you  shall  see,  sir,  I  will  do  a  service 
That  shall  deserve  indeed. 

Hemp.  'Tis  well  said,  huntsman, 
And  thou  shalt  be  well  thought  of. 

Hub.  I  will  do  it: 
'Tis  not  your  letting  free,  for  that's  mere  nothing, 
But  such  a  service,  if  the  earl  be  noble^ 
He  shall  for  ever  love  me. 

Hemp.  What  is't,  huntsman  ? 

Hub.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  people  Uve  here  ? 

Hemp.  No. 

Hub.  You're  a  fool  then :  Here  be  those,  to 
have  'em, 
(I  know  the  earl  so  well)  would  make  him  capet 

Hemp.  Any  of  the  old  lords  that  rebell'd  ? 

Hub.  Peace ;  all : 
I  know  'em  ev'ry  one,  and  can  betray  *em 

Hemp.  But  wilt  thou  do  this  service  ? 

Hub.  Ifyou'Ukeep 
Your  faith,  and  free  word  to  me. 

Hemp,  Wilt  thou  swear  me  ? 
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Hub,  No,  no,  I  will  beliere  you.    More  than 
Here's  the  right  heir.  [that  too, 

Hemp,  Oh,  honest,  honest  huntsman ! 

Hub.  Now,  how  to  get  these  gallants,  there's 
the  matter. 
You  will  b^  constant?  'tis  no  work  for  me  else. 

Hemp,  Will  the  sun  shine  again  ? 

Hub,  The  way  to  get  'em  ! 

Hemp.  Propound  it,  and  it  shall  be  done« 

Hub,  No  sleight, 
(For  they  are  devilish  crafty,  it  concerns  'em) 
Nor  reconcilement,  (for  they  dare  not  trust  neither) 
Must  do  this  trick. 

Hemp.  By  force  ? 

Hub,  Ajf  that  must  do  it ; 
And  with  the  person  of  the  earl  himself : 
Authority,  (and  mighty,)  must  come  on  'em. 
Or  else  in  vain :  And  thus  I'd  have  you  do  it 
To-morrow  night  be  here;  a  hundred  men  will 

bear  'em. 
So  he  be  there,  for  he's  both  wise  and  yaJiant, 
And  with  hia  terror  will  strike  dead  their  forces. 
The  hour  be  twelve  o'clock.     Now*  for  a  guide. 
To  draw  ye  without  danger  on  those  persons. 
The  woods  being  thick,  and  hard  to  hit,  myself, 
With  some  few  with  me,  made  unto  oar  purpose, 
Beyond  the  wood,  upon  the  plain,  will  wait  ye 
By  the  great  oak. 

Hemp.  I  know  it.    Keep  thy  faith,  huntsman, 
And  such  a  shower  of  wealth 

Hub.  I  warrant  ye: 
Miss  nothing  that  1  tell  you. 

Hemp.  No. 

Hub.  Farewell. 
Ton  have  your  liberty ;  now  use  it  wisely, 
And  keep  yoor  hour.    Go  close  about  the  wood 
For  fear  tl^  spy  you.  [there, 

Hemp,  Well. 

Hub.  And  bring  no  noise  with  you. 

Hemp,  All  shall  be  done  to  th'  purpose.    Fare- 
well, huntsman.  lExeunU 

Enter  CLAima,  Hiookn,  Pmoo,  Oiivkb,  Snap,  and  Faaan-. 

Clause.  Now,  what's  the  news  in  town  ? 

Ginke.  No  news,  but  joy,  sir ; 
Every  man  wooing  of  the  noble  merchant. 
Who  has  his  hearty  commendations  to  you. 

Fer.  Yes,  this  is  news;  this  night  he's  to  be 
married. 

Ginkt.  By  th'  mass,  that's  true ;  he  marries  Van- 
The  dainty  black-ey'd  belle.       [dunke*s  daughter, 

Hig.  I  would  my  clapper 
Hung  in  his  baldrick !    Ah,  what  a  peal  could  I 

Chtuee,  Married  f  [ring ! 

Ginks.  'Tis  very  true,  sir.    Oh,  the  pies. 
The  piping  hot  mince-pies ! 

Prigg,  Oh,  the  plom-pottage ! 

Hig.  For  one  leg  of  a  goose  now  would  I  ven- 
ture a  limb,  boys : 
I  love  a  fax  goose,  as  I  love  allegiance ; 
And,  pox  upon  the  boors,  too  well  they  know  it. 
And  tlierefore  starve  their  poultry. 

Clause.  To  be  married 
To  Vandimke's  daughter  ? 

Hig,  Oh,  this  precious  merchant ! 
What  sport  he'll  have !     But,  hark  you,  brother 

Shall  we  do  nothing  in  the  foresaid  wedding  ? 
There's  money  to  be  got,  and  meat,  1  take  it ; 
What  think  you  of  a  morris  ?  q 


Prigg.  No,  by  no  means. 
That  goes  no  ftirther  than  the  street,  there  leaves  us ; 
Now  we  must  think  of  something  that  may  draw  us 
Into  the  bowels  of  it,  into  th'  buttery. 
Into  the  kitchen,  into  the  cellar ;  something 
That  that  old  drunken  burgomaster  loves : 
What  think  you  of  a  wassel  ? 

Hig.  I  think  worthily. 

Prigg,  And  very  fit  it  should  be:  thou,  and 
Ferret, 
And  Ginks,  to  sing  the  song ;  I  for  the  structure, 
Which  is  the  bowl. 

Hig.  Which  must  be  upsey-English, 
Strong  lusty  London  beer.  Let's  think  more  of  it. 

Clause.  He  must  not  marry.  lAside. 

Enter  Hubsht. 

Hub.  By  your  leave,  in  private,  [me : 

One  word,  sir,  with  you.    Gerrard  !    Do  not  start 
I  know  you,  and  he  knows  you,  that  best  loves  you : 
Hubert  speaks  to  you,  and  you  must  be  Gerraird ; 
The  time  invites  you  to  it 

Clause,  Make  no  show  then. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir ;  and  I  am  Gerrard. 
How  stand  affairs  ? 

Hub.  Fair,  if  you  dare  now  follow. 
Hempskirke  I  have  let  go,  and  these  my  causes 
I'll  tell  you  privately,  and  how  I've  wrought  him  • 
And  then,  to  prove  me  honest  to  my  friends. 
Look  upon  these  directions ;  you  have  seen  his. 

I  Walk  aside, 
Hig.  Then  will  I  speak  a  speech,  and  a  brave 
speech. 
In  praise  of  merchants. — ^Where's  the  ape  ? 

Prigg.  Pox  take  him, 
A  gouty  bear-vrard  stole  him  t'other  day ! 

Hig.  May  his  bears  worry  him !  *  That  ape  had 
paid  it. 
What  dainty  tricks, — (pox  o'  that  whoreson  bear- 
ward  !) — 
In  his  French  doublet,  vrith  his  bastard  bullions ; 
In  a  long  stock  tied  up !    Oh,  how  daintily 
Would  I  have  made  him  wait,  and  change  a 

trencher, 
Carry  a  cup  of  wine  1    Ten  thousand  stinks 
Waft  on  thy  mangy  hide,  thou  lousy  bear-ward  ! 
Clause.  'Tu  passing  well;  I  both  believe  and 
joymt, 
And  will  be  ready.    Keep  you  here  the  mean- 
while, 
And  keep  this  in.    I  must  a  while  forsake  you. — 
Upon  mine  anger,  no  man  stir  this  two  hours. 
Hig.  Not  to  the  wedding,  sir? 
Clause.  Not  any  whither. 
Hig.  The  wedding  must  be  seen,  sir :  we  want 
We're  horrible  out  of  meat  [meat  too  ; 

Prigg.  Shdl  it  be  spoken. 
Fat  capons  shak'd  their  tails  at  us  in  defiance  ? 
And  turkey-tombs,  such  honourable  monuments  ? 
Shall  pigs,  sir,  that  the  parson's  self  would  envy, 

And  dainty  ducks 

Clause.  Not  a  word  more  ;  obey  me  1 

lExit  Claobb. 

Hig,  Why  then,  come,  doleful  death  I    This  is 
And,  by  this  hand [flat  tyranny  ; 

Hub.  What? 

Hig.  I'll  go  sleep  upon't  [fi^<  «*•• 

Prigg,  Nay,  an  there  be  a  wedding,  and  we 
wanting. 
Farewell,  our  happy  days  !— We  do  obey,  sir. 
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ACT   IT. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  Houm  0/ Vandcnu. 

EiUer  Ueo  ffoung  Merohaats. 

1  Mer,  Well  met,  sir ;  you  are  for  this  lusty 

wedding  ? 

2  Mer,  I  am  so ;  so  are  yon,  I  take  it. 

1  Met.  Yes ; 

And  it  much  glads  me,  that  to  do  him  senrioe, 
Who  is  the  honour  of  our  trade,  and  lustre. 
We  meet  thus  happily. 

2  Mer,  He's  a  noble  fellow, 

And  well  becomes  a  bride  of  such  a  beaoty. 
1  Mer,  She*B  passing  fiur  indeed.    Long  may 

their  Iotcs 
Continue  like  their  youths,  in  spring  of  sweetness ! 
All  the  young  merchants  will  be  here,  no  doubt 

on't; 
For  he  that  comes  not  to  attend  this  wedding, 
The  curse  of  a  most  blind  one  fall  upon  him, 
A  loud  wife,  and  a  lazy ! — Here's  Yanlock. 

EtUer  Yawuxx  and  Frahcbs. 

VanL  Well  overtaken,  gentlemen :  Save  you ! 

1  Mtr,  The  same  to  yoo,  sir.    Save  you,  &ir 

mistress  Frances  I 
I  would  this  happy  night  might  make  yon  blush  too. 
VanL  She  dreams  apace. 
Fran,  That's  but  a  drowsy  fortune. 

2  Mer.  Nay,  take  us  with  ye  too ;  we  come  to 
I'm  sure  ye  are  for  the  wedding.  [that  end : 

Vanl.  Hand  and  heart,  man ; 
And  what  their  feet  can  do,  I  could  have  tript  it 
Before  this  whoreson  gout 

Enter  CLhxnm, 

Clause.  Bless  ye,  masters  I 
Vanl.  Clause !  how  now,  Clause  ?  thou  art  come 
to  see  thy  master 
(And  a  good  master  he  is  to  all  poor  people) 
In  all  his  joy ;  'tis  honestly  done  of  thee. 

Clause.  Long  may  he  live,  sir !  but  my  business 
now  is 
If  you  would  please  to  do  it,  and  to  him  too — 

Enter  Qoewnt. 

Vanl,  He's  here  himself. 

Gos.  Stand  at  the  door,  my  friends  ? 
I  pray  walk  in.    Welcome,  fair  mistress  Frsnces ! 
Seis  what  the  house  affords ;  there's  a  young  lady 
Will  bid  you  welcome. 

Vanl.  We  joy  your  happiness  I 

IBxeunt  all  but  Clausb  and  Qoewnt. 

Gos,  I  hope  it  will  be  so. — Clause,  nobly  wel- 
come! 
My  honest,  my  best  friend,  I  have  been  careftd 
To  see  thy  monies 

Clause,  Sir,  that  brought  not  me ; 
Do  you  know  this  ring  again  ? 

Gos.  Thou  hadst  it  of  me. 

Clause.  And  do  you  well  remember  yet  the  boon 
Upon  return  of  this  ?  [yon  gave  me, 

Gos.  Yes,  and  I  grant  it, 
Be't  what  it  will :  Ask  what  thou  canst,  I'll  do  it, 
Within  my  power. 

Clause.  You  are  not  married  yet  ? 

Gos.  No. 

Clause.  'Faith,  I  shaU  ask  yon  that,  that  will 
disturb  you ; 
But  I  must  put  you  to  your  promise. 

Gos.  Do; 
And  if  1  faint  and  flinch  in'1 


Clause.  Well  said,  master  1 
And  yet  it  grieves  me  too :  And  yet  it  must  be. 

Gos,  Pr'ythee,  distrust  me  not. 

Clause.  You  must  not  marry ! 
That's  part  o'  th'  power  you  gave  me ;  which,  to 

make  up, 
You  must  presently  depart,  and  foUow  me. 

Gos.  Not  marry,  Clause  ? 

Clause.  Not,  if  you  keep  your  promise. 
And  give  me  power  to  ask. 

Gos.  Pr'ymee,  think  better : 
I  will  obey,  by  Hesven. 

Clause.  I've  thought  the  best,  sir. 

Gos.  Give  me  thy  reason ;  dost  thou  fear  her 
honesty? 

Clause,  Chaste  as  the  ice,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
sir. 

Gos.  Why  should'st  thou  light  on  that  then  ? 
to  what  purpose  P 

Clause.  I  must  not  now  discover. 

Gos,  Must  not  marry  ? 
Shall  I  break  now,  when  my  poor  heart  is  pawnM? 
When  all  the  preparation 

Clause.  Now,  or  never. 

Gos,  Come,  'tis  not  that  thou  wouldst;  thou 
dost  but  fright  me. 

Clause.  Upon  my  soul  it  is,  sir ;  and  I  bind  you. 

Gos.  Clause,  canst  thou  be  so  cruel  ? 

Clause.  You  may  break,  sir ; 
But  never  more  in  my  thoughts  appear  honest. 

Gos.  Didst  ever  see  her  ? 

Clause.  No. 

Gos.  She's  such  a  thing, — 
Oh,  Clause,  she's  such  a  wonder !    Such  a  mirror, 
For  beauty  and  fair  virtue,  Europe  has  not ! 
Why  hast  tiiou  made  me  happy  to  undo  me  ? 
But  look  upon  her ;  then  if  thy  heart  relent  not, 
I'll  quit  her  presently. — Who  waits  there  ? 

Serv,  IWithm.'^  Sir! 

Gos,  Bid  my  fair  love   come  hither,  and  the 
company. — 
Pr'ythee,  be  good  unto  me ;  take  a  man's  heart. 
And  look  upon  her  truly  ;  take  a  friend's  heart. 
And  feel  what  misery  must  follow  this  ! 

Clause.  Take  you  a  noble  heart,  and  keep  your 
I  forsook  all  I  had  to  make  you  happy,  [promise : 
Can  that  thing,  call'd  a  woman,  stop  your  good- 
ness? 

EMer  Gkhtbuds,  Yawduitkb,  and  the  Merchants. 

Gos,  Look,  there  she  is  ;  deal  with  me  as  thou 
Didst  ever  see  a  fairer  ?  [wilt  now ; 

Clause.  She's  most  goodly. 

Gos,  Pray  you  stand  still. 

Gert,  What  ails  my  love  ? 

Gos.  Didst  thou  ever. 
By  the  fiedr  light  of  Heaven,  behold  a  sweeter  ? 
Oh,  that  thou  knew'st  but  love,  or  ever  felt  him  I 
Look  well,  look  narrowly  upon  her  beauties. 

1  Mer,  Sure  he  has  some  strange  design  in  hand, 

he  starts  so. 

2  Mer.  This  beggar  has  a  strong  power  o'er  his 
Gos.  View  all  her  body.  [pleasure. 
Clause.  'Tis  exact  and  excellent 

Gos.  Is  she  a  thing,  then,  to  be  lost  thus  lighUy  ? 
Her  mind  is  ten  times  sweeter,  ten  times  nobler ; 
And  but  to  hear  her  speak,  a  paradise ; 
And  such  a  love  she  bears  to  me,  a  chaste  love, 
A  virtuous,  fair,  and  fruitful  love !  'Tis  now  to« 
I'm  ready  to  enjoy  it ;  the  priest  ready,  ClauA, 
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To  say  the  holy  words  shall  make  us  happy. 
This  is  a  cruelty  beyond  man's  study  1 
AU  these  are  ready,  all  our  joys  are  readyi 
And  all  the  expectation  of  our  friends  : 
'Twill  be  her  death  to  do  it. 

Clause,  Let  her  die  then  1 

Gos.  Thou  canst  not ;  'tis  impossible  t 

Clatue.  It  must  be. 

Gat,  'Twill  kill  me  too ;  'twUl  murder  me !    By 
Heaven,  Clause, 
I'll  give  thee  half  I  have !  Come,  thou  shalt  save 
me ! 

Clause.  Then  you  must  go  with  me— (I  can  stay 
no  longer) — 
If  you  be  true  and  noble.  lExU. 

Got.  Hard  heart,  Til  follow  t 
Pray  ye  all  go  in  again,  and  pray  be  merry  : 
I  have  a  weighty  business — (give  my  cloak  there) — 

Enter  Senrant,  with  a  cloak. 

Concerns  my  life  and  state ~ (make  no  inquiry)— 
This  present  hour  befall'n  me :  With  the  soonest 


I  shall  be  here  again.  Nay,  pray  go  in,  sir. 
And  take  them  with  you ;  'tis  but  a  night  lost, 
gentlemen. 
Vand,  Come,  come  in ;  we*ll  not  lose  our  meat 
yet. 
Nor  our  good  mirth  ;  he  cannot  stay  long  from 

her, 
I*m  sure  of  that.  lExU  with  Merohante,  ^e. 

Got.  1  will  not  stay,  believe,  sir. — 
Gertrude,  a  word  with  you. 
Gert,  Why  is  this  stop,  sir  ? 
Got.  I  have  no  more  time  left  me,   ut  to  kiss 
thee. 
And  tell  thee  this,  I'm  ever  thine !      Farewell, 
wench !  lExU, 

Geri,  And  is  that  all  your  ceremony  ?    Is  this 
a  wedding  ? 
Are  all  my  hopes  and  prayers  tnm'd  to  nothing  ? 
Well,  I  will  say  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  sorrow, — 
(Oh  me  !) — 'till  to  thy  fsce  I  prove  thee  &lse. 

iSjtU, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  l.^Nighi.—The  Poreti. 


Enter  QmenvvM,  maehedt  and  a  Boor,  with  a  torch. 

Gert.  Lead,  if  thou  think'st  we're  right.    Why 
dost  thou  make 
These  often  stands  ?  Thou  saidst  thou  knew'st  the 
way. 

Boor.  Fear  nothing;    I  do  know  it  'Would 
'twere  homeward  I 

Gert.  Wrought  from  me  by  a  beggar  ?  at  the 
time 
That  most  should  tie  him  ?  'Tis  some  other  love. 
That  hath  a  more  command  on  his  affections, 
And  he  that  fetch'd  him  a  disguised  agent, 
Not  what  he  personated  ;  for  his  fashion 
Was  more  familiar  with  him,  and  more  powerful, 
Than  one  that  ask*d  an  ahns  :  I  must  find  out 
One,  if  not  both.  Kind  darkness,  be  my  shroud. 
And  cover  love's  too-curious  search  in  me ; 
For  yet,  Suspicion,  I  would  not  name  thee  I 

Boor.  Mistress,  it  grows  somewhat  pretty  and 

Gert.  What  then  ?  [dark. 

Boor.  Nay,  nothing.  Do  not  think  I  am  afraid, 
Although  perhaps  you  are. 

Gert.  I  am  not  Forward  ! 

Boor.  Sure,  but  you  are.  Give  me  your  hand ; 
fear  nothing. 
There's  one  leg  in  the  wood ;  do  not  pull  back- 
What  a  sweat  one  on's  are  in ;  yon  or  1 1    [ward  1 
Pray  God  it  do  not  prove  the  plague ;  yet  sure 
It  has  infected  me ;  for  I  sweat  too ; 
It  runs  out  at  my  knees :  Feel,  feel,  I  pray  you. 

Gert.  What  ails  the  fellow? 

Boor.  Hark,  hark,  I  beseech  you : 
Do  you  hear  nothing? 

Gert.  No. 

Boor,  List !  a  wild  hog ; 
He  grunts !  now  'tis  a  bear ;  this  wood  is  full  of 
And  now  a  wolf,  mistress  ;  a  wolf,  a  wolf!    ['em ! 
It  is  the  howling  of  a  wolf. 

Gert.  The  braying  of  an  ass,  is  it  not  ? 

Boor.  Oh,  now  one  has  me  ! 
Oh,^y  left  ham  ?  Farewell ! 


Gert.  Look  to  your  shanks, 
Your  breech  is  safe  enough ;  the  wolTs  a  fern- 
brake. 

Boor.  But  see,  see,  see ;  there  is  a  serpent  in 
'T  has  eyes  as  broad  as  platters ;  it  spits  fire  1  [it ! 
Now  it  creeps  tow'rds  us;  help  me  to  say  my 

prayers  I 
'T  hath  swallow'd  me  almost ;  my  breath  is  stopt ; 
I  cannot  speak  I  Do  I  speak,  mistress?  tell  me. 

Gert.  Why,  thou   strange  timorous  sot  canst 
thou  perceive 
Any  thing  i'  the  bush  but  a  poor  glow-worm  ? 

Boor.  It  may  be  'tis  but  a  glow-worm  now  ;  but 
Grow  to  a  fire-drake  presently.  ['twill 

Gert.  Come  thou  from  it ! 
I  have  a  precious  guide  of  you,  and  a  courteous. 
That  gives  me  leave  to  lead  myself  the  way  thus. 

WUhin.  Holla  I 

Boor,  It  thunders !  you  hear  that  now  ? 

Gert.  I  hear  one  holla. 

Boor.  'Tis  thunder,  Uiunder !  See,  a  flash  of 
lightning  1  [off; 

Are  yon  not  blasted,  mistress  ?  Pull  your  mask 
'T  has  play'd  the  barber  with  me  here  :  I  have  lost 
My  beard,  my  beard !  Pray  God  you  be  not  shaven ; 
'Twill  spoil  your  marriage,  mistress. 

Gert.  What  strange  wonders 
Fear  fancies  in  a  coward ! 

Boor.  Now  the  earth  opens  t 

Gert.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Boor.  Will  you  on  then  ? 

Gert.  Both  love  and  jealousy  have  made   me 
bold: 
Where  my  fate  leads  me,  I  must  go.  {Exit. 

Boor.  God  be  vrith  you  then ! 

Enter  Wolfort  and  'Bmnfaataut,  with  Soldiers. 

Hemp.  It  was  the  fellow  sure,  he  that  should 
The  huntsman,  that  did  holla  us.  [guide  me, 

Wol.  Best  make  a  stand. 
And  listen  to  his  next.»Ha ! 

Hemp.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Boor.  Mistress,  I  am  taken. 
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Enter  Hubsxt,  with  Jacuun,  Onncs,  and  ConiN. 

Wol.  Who  are  these,  Hempskirke  ? 

Hemp.  More,  more,  sir. 

Flo.  How  they  triumph  in  their  treachery ! 

Hemp,  Lord  Arnold  of  Benthuisen,  this  lord 
Costin, 
This  Jacnlin  the  sister  unto  Florez. 

WoL  All  found  ?  Why,  hereU  brave  game  ;  this 
was  sport-royal, 
And  puts  me  in  thought  of  a  new  kind  of  death 

for  'em. 
Huntsman,  your  horn!    First,  wind  me  Florez' 

fall ; 
Next,  Gerrard's ;  then,  his  daughter  JacuUn's. 
Those  rascals,  they  shall  die  without  their  rights. 
Hang  'em,  Hempskirke,  on  these  trees.    I'll  take 
Th*  assay  of  these  myself. 

Hub.  Not  here,  my  lord ; 
Let  'em  be  broken  up  upon  a  scaffold ; 
'Twill  shew  the  better  when  their  arbour's  made. 

Ger.  Wretch,  art  thou  not  content  thou  hast 
But  mock'st  us  too  ?  [betray'd  us, 

Ginks,  False  Hubert,  this  is  monstrous ! 

Wol.  Hubert? 

Hemp.  Who?  this? 

Ger.  Yes,  this  is  Hubert,  Wolfort ; 
I  hope  he  has  help'd  himself  to  a  tree. 

Wol.  The  first, 
The  first  of  any,  and  most  glad  I  have  you,  sir: 
I  let  you  go  before,  but  for  a  train. 
Is't  yon  have  done  this  service  ? 

Hub.  As  your  huntsman ; 

But  now  as  Hubert  (save  yourselves)  I  will 

The  Wolfs  afoot !  Let  sUp  1  kiU !  kiU !  kill  1  kiU  I 

Enter,  with  a  Drum,  YANDumai.  Merchants,  Hjookit, 
Prioo,  Fbrrjct,  and  Snap. 

Wol.  Betray'd? 

Hub,  No,  but  well  catch'd ;  and  I  the  huntsman. 

Vand.  How  do  you,  Wolfort?    Rascal!  good 
knave  Wolfort ! 
I  speak  it  now  without  the  rose !  and  Hempskirke, 
Rogue  Hempskirke !  you  that  have  no  niece :  this 

lady 
Was  stol'n  by  you,  and  ta'en  by  you,  and  now 
Resign'd  by  me  to  the  right  owner  here. 
Take  her,  my  prince ! 

Flo.  Can  this  be  possible  ? 
Welcome,  my  love,  my  sweet,  my  worthy  love ! 

Vand.  I  ha'  giv'n  you  her  twice ;  now  keep  her 
better:  And  thank 
Lord  Hubert,  that  came  to  me  in  Gerrard's  name, 
And  got  me  out,  with  my  brave  boys  to  march 
Like  Cfesar,  when  he  bred  his  Commentaries ; 
So  I,  to  breed  my  chronicle,  came  forth 
CKsar  Vandunke,  et  vent,  vidi,  vici  t 
Give  me  my  bottle,  and  set  down  the  drum.— 
Yon  had  your  tricks,  sir,  had  you  ?  we  ha'  tricks 
You  stole  the  lady  !  [too  ! 

Hig,  And  we  led  yonr  squadrons, 
Where  they  ha'  scratch'd  their  legs  a  little,  with 
If  not  their  faces.  [brambles, 

Prigg.  Yes,  and  run  their  heads 
Against  trees. 

Hig.  'Tis  captain  Prigg,  sir ! 

Prigg.  And  colonel  Higgen  ! 

Hig.  We  have  fill'd  a  pit  with  your  people, 
some  with  legs, 
Some  with  arms  broken,  and  a  neck  or  two 
1  think  be  loose. 


Prigg.  The  rest  too,  tiiat  escap'd, 
Are  not  yet  out  o'  th'  briars. 

Hig.  And  your  horses,  sir, 
Are  well  set  up  in  Bruges  all  by  this  time. 
You  look  as  you  were  not  weU,  sir,  and  would  be 
Shortly  let  blood :  Do  you  want  a  scarf  ? 

Van.  A  halter ! 

Ger.  'Twas  like  yourself,    honest,  and  noble 
Hubert  J— 
Canst  thou  behold  these  mirrors  altogether, 
Of  thy  long,  false,  and  bloody  usurpation, 
Thy  tyrannous  proscription,  and  fresh  treason ; 
And  not  so  see  thyself,  as  to  fall  down, 
And  sinking  force  a  grave,  with  thine  own  guilt, 
As  deep  as  hell,  to  cover  thee  and  it  ? 

Wol.  No,  I  can  stand,  and  praise  the  toils  that 
took  me ; 
And  laughing  in  them  die:    They  were  brave 
snares ! 

Flo,  'Twere  truer  valour,  if  thou  durst  repent 
The  wrongs  thou  hast  done,  and  live. 

Wol.  Who  ?  I  repent. 
And  say  Fm  sorry  ?  Yes,  *tis  the  fool's  language, 
And  not  for  Wolfort. 

Vand.  Wolfort,  thou'rt  a  devil. 
And  speak*st  his  language.    Oh,  tiiat  I  had  my 

longing ! 
Under  this  row  of  trees  now  would  I  hang  him. 

Flo,  No,  let  him  live  until  he  can  repent ; 
But  banish 'd  from  our  state ;  that  is  thy  doom. 

Vand.  Then  hang  his  worthy  captain  here,  this 
For  profit  of  th'  example.  [Hempskirke. 

Flo.  No ;  let  him 
Enjoy  his  shame  too,  with  his  conscious  life ; 
To  shew  how  much  our  innocence  contemns 
All  practice,  from  the  guiltiest,  to  molest  us. 

Vand.  A  noble  prince ! 

Ger.  Sir,  you  must  help  to  join 
A  pair  of  hands,  as  they  have  done  of  hearts  here. 
And  to  their  loves  wish  joy. 

Flo.  As  to  mine  own. 
My  gracious  sister !  worthiest  brother ! 

Vand.  I'll  go  afore,  and  have  the  bonfire  made. 
My  fireworks,  and  flap-dragons,  and  good  back- 

rack  ; 
With  a  peck  of  little  fishes,  to  drink  down 
In  healths  to  this  day !  lExit. 

Hig,  'Slight,  here  be  changes ; 
The  bells  ha'  not  so  many,  nor  a  dance,  Prigg. 

Prigg.  Our  company's  grown  horrible  thin  by  it 
What  think  you.  Ferret  ? 

Fer.  Marry,  I  do  think, 
That  we  might  all  be  lords  now,  if  we  could  stand 
for't 

Hig.  Not  I,  if  they  should  offer  it :  1*11  dislodge 
first. 
Remove  the  Bush  to  another  climate. 

Ger.  Sir,  you  must  thank  this  worthy  burgo. 
master. 
Here  be  friends  asked  to  be  looked  on  too, 
And  thank 'd ;  who,  tho'  their  trade  and  course  of 
Be  not  so  perfect  but  it  may  be  better'd,  [life 

Have  yet  us*d  me  with  courtesy,  and  been  true 
Subjects  unto  me,  while  I  was  their  king ; 
A  place  I  know  not  well  how  to  resign, 
Nor  unto  whom.    But  this  I  will  entreat 
Your  grace;  command  them  follow  me  to  Bruges ; 
Where  I  will  take  the  care  on  me  to  find 
Some  manly,  and  more  profitable  course^ 
To  fit  them  as  a  part  of  the  republic 
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Flo,  Do  yoa  hear,  sin  ?    Do  bo. 

Hig.  Thanks  to  your  good  grace ! 

Prigg.  To  your  good  lordship  ! 

Fer,  May  you  both  lire  long ! 

Gtr.    Attend  me  at  Vandnnke's  the   finiigo- 
master's.  {^Exeunt  attbutiht  Beggars. 

Hig.  Yes,  to  beat  hemp,  and  be  whipp'd  twice 
a  week, 
Or  tnm  the  wheel  for  Crab  the  rope-maker ; 
Or  learn  to  go  along  with  him  his  course 
(That's  a  fine  course  now)  i'  th*  commonwealth. — 

What  say  you  to  it  ? 

Frigg.  It  is  the  backward'st  course 
1  know  i*  th'  world. 

Hig.  Then  Higgen  will  scarce  IhriTC  by  it. 
You  do  conclude  ? 

Frigg,  'Faith  hardly,  very  hardly. 

Higg.  Troth,  I  am  partly  of  your  mind,  Prince 
Prigg, 


And  therefore,  farewell,  Flanders!  Higgen   will 
Some  safer  shelter,  in  some  other  climate,      [seek 
With  this  his  tatter'd  colony.     Let  me  see ; 
Snap,  Ferret,  Prigg,  and  Higgen,  all  are  left 
Of  the  true  blood  :  What,  shall  we  into  England  ? 

Frigg,  Agreed. 

Hig.  Then  bear  up  bravely  with  your  Brute,  my 
Lidst 
Higgen  hath  prigg*d  the  praneers  in  his  days, 
And  sold  good  penny-worths :   We  will  have  a 
The  spirit  of  Bottom  is  grown  bottomless,  [course. 

Frigg.  I'll  maufid  no  more,  nor  cant. 

Hig.  Yes,  your  sixpenny-worth 
In  private,  brother :  Sixpence  is  a  sum 
PU  steal  you  any  man's  dog  for. 

Frigg.  For  sixpence  more 
You'll  tell  the  owner  where  he  is. 

Hig.  'Tis right: 
Higgen  must  practise,  so  must  Prigg  to  eat ; 
And  write  the  letter,  and  gi*  the  word— 


EPILOGUE. 


-But  now 


No  more,  as  either  of  th( 

Frigg.  But  as  true  beggars 
As  e'er  we  were 

Hig.  We  stand  here  for  an  epilogue. 
Ladies,  your  bounties  first !  the  rest  will  follow  ; 
For  women's  favours  are  a  leading  alms : 
If  you  be  pleased,  look  cheerly,  throw  your  eyes 
Out  at  your  masks. 

Frigg.  And  let  your  beauties  sparkle  I 

Hig.  So  may  you  ne*er  want  dressings,  jewels. 
Still  in  the  fashion  !  [gowns, 

Frigg.  Nor  the  men  you  love. 
Wealth  nor  discourse  to  please  you ! 

Hig.  May  you,  gentlemen. 
Never  want  good  fresh  suits,  nor  liberty ! 

Frigg,  May  every  merchant  here  see  safe  his 
ventures! 


Hig.  And  every  honest  citixen  his  debts  in ! 

Frigg.  The  lawyers  gain  good  clients ! 

Hig.  And  the  cUents 
Grood  counsel. 

Frigg.  All  the  gamesters  here,  good  fortune ! 

Hig.  The  drunkards  too,  good  wine ! 

Frigg.  The  eaters,  meat 
Fit  for  their'tastes  and  palates  ! 

Hig.  The  good  wives 
Kind  husbands  I 

Frigg.  The  young  maids  choice  of  suitors ! 

Hig.  The  midwives  merry  hearts ! 

Frigg.  And  all  good  cheer  I 

Hig.  As  you  are  kind  unto  us  and  our  Bush  I 
We  are  the  Beggars,  and  your  daily  beadsmen, 
And  have  your  money ;  but  the  alms  we  ask. 
And  live  by,  is  your  grace :  Give  that,  and  then 
^'e'il  boldly  say  our  word  is,  come  again  ! 
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Sblsucub, 

LTMMACHin, 


Knro  AimoovrB,  «fi  old  Man  wUh  poung  desires. 

DmuwjKnm,  Son  to  Amtioowub,  in  love  with  Cblu. 

r  Three  Kinge^  equal  eharert  with  Aw- 
\  nooNUB  of  what  Alsxaniibr  tmb 
J  Great  hadt  with  united  powers 
'     opposing  Antioonub. 

Lxoirrnn,  a  brave  old  wterrp  Soldier,  assistant  to 

DKHKTKIOa. 

TutoN,  \ 

CiiAiinrnius,  \-8ervants  to  Aimaoiras  and  to  his  vices. 

Hbicippub,     ) 

ThB  HcMOROVS  LlEUTBlTANT. 

Gentlemen,  Friends  and  Followers  o/TlBiiKTftius. 

Three  Ambanadora  A<Hn  the  three  Kings. 

Gentlemen  Ushers. 

CitUens. 

PbysiciBna. 


Herald. 

Magician. 

Hoet. 

Grooms 

Boldiera. 

EivAirrHa,  under  the  nameqfCmuA,  Dat^fiUer  io 

Ssi^ucua,  Mistress  to  Dbmbtrics. 
Lxucipra,  Ou  Wif€ofMtKtFr%n,  a  Bawd,  Agent/or 

the  King's  vices* 
Ladies. 

Citixens*  WlTet. 
GoTemew  to  Gkxja. 
A  Country  Woman. 
PHOtBK,  her  Daughter, 
Two  Servants  of  the  j 


SCENE,— <7RV>CK. 


PROLOGUE. 


*WouLD  Bome  man  would  instruct  me  what  to  say; 

For  this  same  prologue,  usual  to  a  play, 

Is  tied  to  such  an  old  form  of  petition, 

Men  must  say  nothing  now  beyond  commission ; 

The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the  place 

We  stand  in  must  be  one ;  and  one  the  face. 

Nor  alterM,  nor  exceeded  ;  if  it  be, 

A  general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity. 

We  have  a  play,  a  new  play,  to  play  now. 

And  thus  low  in  our  play's  beh Jf  we  bow : 

We  bow  to  beg  your  suffrage  and  kind  ear. 

If  It  were  naught,  or  that  it  might  appear 


A  thing  buoy'd  up  by  prayer,  gentlemen, 
Believe  my  faith,  you  should  not  see  me  then. 
Let  them  speak  then,  have  power  to  stop  a 

storm; 
I  never  loved  to  feel  a  house  so  warm.* 
But  for  the  play,  if  you  dare  credit  me, 
I  think  it  well ;  all  new  things  yon  shall  see, 
And  those  disposed  to  all  the  mirth  that  may ; 
And  short  enough  we  hope ;  and  such  a  play 
You  were  wont  to  like.    Sit  nobly,  then,  and 


If  it  miscarry,  pray  look  not  for  me ! 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  l.'-The  Capital The  Audience' 

Chamber  in  the  Palaoe, 

Rnter  Two  Ushen  and  Grooms  wUh  perjumes, 

1  U$her,    Round,  round,   pertume  it  round  i 

quick !  Look  ye  diligently 
The  state  be  right  I  Are  these  the  richest  cushions  ? 
Fy,  fj  !  who  waits  i'  the  wardrobe  ? 

2  Usher.  But,  pray  tell  me. 

Do  you  think  for  certain  these  ambassadors 
ShaU  have  this  morning  audience? 

1  Usher.  They  shall  have  it  1 

Lord,  that  you  live  at  court,  and  understand  not ! 
I  tell  you  they  must  have  it. 

2  Usher.  Upon  what  necessity  ? 


1  Usher.  Still  you  are  off  the  trick  of  court 
Sell  your  place, 
And  sow  your  grounds ;  you  are  not  for  this  tillage. 
(  Make  ail  things  pe^.'feet :)  would  you  have  these 
ladies. 

Enter  La/tSm  and  Gentlemen. 
They  thai  come  here  to  see  the  show^  these  beauOes, 
Thai  have  been  lahouring  to  set  off  their  sweetness, 
And  washed  and  curfd,  perfum'd,  and  taken  glis- 
Forfear  afiaw  qf  wind  might  overtake  *em,  [ters. 
Lose  thesCf  and  all  their  expectations  9 
Madams,  the  best  way  is  the  upper  lodgings ; 
There  you  may  see  at  ease. 
Ladies.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

lEsceunt  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
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1  Usher,  Would  yoa  have  all  these  slighted? 

Who  should  report  then, 
The  ambassadors  were  handsome  men  ?  HU  beard 
A  neat  one ;  the  fire  of  hit  eyes  qnicker   than 

lightning. 
And,  when  it  breaks,  as  blasting ;   his  legs,  tho* 

little  ones. 
Yet  movers  of  a  mass  of  understanding? 
Who  shall  commend  their  clothes  ?  who  shall  take 

notice 
Of  the  most  wise  behaviour  of  their  feathers  ? 
Yon  live  a  raw  man  here. 

2  Usher,  I  think  I  do  so. 

Enter  Two  Citixens  and  WWes. 

1  Usher.  Why,  whither  would  ye  all  press  ? 

1  at.  Good  master  Usher  ! 

2  Cit.  My  wife,  and  some  few  of  my  honest 

1  Usher.  Pr'y  thee  begone,  [neighbours  here— ^ 
Thou  and  thy  honest  neighbours.      Thou  look'st 

like  an  ass. 
Why,  whither  would  you,  fish-face  ? 

2  at.  If  I  might  have 

But  the  honour  to  see  you  at  my  poor  house,  sir, 
A  capon  bridled  and  saddled  I'll  assure  your  worship, 
A  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  a  pottle  of  wine,  ai^» 
I  knew  your  brother ;  he  was  as  like  you, 
And  shot  the  best  at  butts 

1  Usher,  A  pox  upon  thee ! 

2  at.  Some  music  Til  assure  yon  too  ;  my  toy, 
Can  play  o'  th'  virginals.  [sir, 

1  Usher,  Pr'ythee,  good  Toy, 

Take  away  thy  shoulder  of  mutton,  it  is  fly-blown ; 
And,  Shoulder,  take  thy  flap  along ;   here's  no 

place  for  ye. — 
Nay,  then,  you  had  best  be  knocked  I 

IKieks  them  out. 

Enter  CmuA. 

Celia,  I  would  fain  see  him ! 

The  glory  of  this  place  makes  me  remember 

But  die  tiiose  thoughts,  die  all  but  my  desires ! 
Even  those  to  death  are  sack  too.     He's  not  here, 
Nor  how  my  eyes  may  guide  me 

2  Usher.  What's  your  business  ? — 

Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there  ?  Here's  fine 
You  waistcoateer !  you  must  go  back,      [shuffling ! 

Celia.  There  is  not 
There  cannot  be, — (six  days,  and  never  see  me !) — 
There  must  not  be  desire. — Sir,  do  you  think, 
That  if  you  had  a  mistress 

1  Usher,  'Death,  she's  mad ! 

Celia,  And  were  yourself  an  honest  man It 

cannot 

1  Usher,  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  me 

or  my  honesty  ? 
Cel.  I  crave  pour  merep :  J  meant  no  such  thing 
But  ifffou  were  a  gentleman.  [to  you  ; 

2  U^er.  Alas^  (poor  woman  I) 
Pray  do  not  thrust  her  so, 

CeL  Nay  J  even  continue. 
And  do  not  let  your  office  faU,  sir,  I  beseech  you. 
For  want  qf  indiscretion  and  ill  manners  : 
You  would  have  made  a  notable  sturdy  beadle. 

1  Usher.  She  must  go  cut, 

Cel.  /  am  out  already,  sir. 
Out  of  my  wits,  you  say :  pray  heaven  it  prove  not, 
r/ this  fell  Jit  affiict  me, 

1  Usher,  Will  you  be  jogging,  good  Nimble- 

tongue  ? — ^My  fellow  door-keeper  1 

2  Usher.  Prythee,  let  her  alone. 


I  Usher.  The  king  is  coming, 
And  shall  we  have  an  agent  from  the  suburbs 
Come  to  crave  audience  too  ? 

Celia.  Before,  I  thought  you 
To  have  a  little  breeding,  some  tang  of  gentry  ; 
And  did  forgive  that  hereditary  folly 
Belongs  to  your  place :  but  now  I  take  you  plainly, 
Without  the  help  of  any  perspective. 
For  that  you  cannot  alter. 

1  Usher.  What  is  that  ? 

Celia.  An  ass,  sir!  Yon  bray  as* like  one. 
And,  by  my  troth,  methinks,  as  you  stand  now. 
Considering  who  to  kick  next,  yon  appear  to  me 
Just  with  that  kind  of  gravity  and  wisdom. 
Your  place  may  bear  the  name  of  gentleman. 
But  if  ever  any  of  that  butter  stick  to  your  bread— > 

2  Usher,  You  must  be  modester. 
Celia.  Let  him  use  me  nobler. 

And  wear  good  clothes  to  do  good  offices ; 
They  hang  upon  a  fellow  of  his  virtue. 
As  Uiough  they  hung  on  gibbets. 
2  Usher.  A  perilous  wench ! 

1  Usher.  Thrust  her  into  a  comer ;  I'll  no  more 

on  her. 

2  Usher.  You  have  enough.— Go,  pretty  maid, 

stand  close. 
And  use  that  little  tongue  with  a  little  molv  temper. 

Celia.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Usher.  When  the  shows  are  past, 
I'll  have  you  into  the  cellar  ;  there  we'll  dine, — 
(A  very  prettv  wench,  a  witty  rogue  I) — 
And  there  we  11  be  as  merry ! — Can  you  be  merry? 

Celia,  Oh,  very  merry. 

2  Usher.  Only  ourselves. 
This  churlish  fellow  shall  not  know. 

Celia,  By  no  means. 

2  Usher,  And  can  yon  love  a  little  ? 

Celia.  Love  exceedingly : 
I  have  cause  to  love  you,  dear  sir. 

2  Usher,  Then  I'U  carry  you, 
And  shew  you  all  the  pictures,  and  the  hangings. 
The  lodgings,  gardens,  and  the  walks :  and  then. 
You  shall  tell  me  where  you  lie.  [sweet, 

Celia,  Yes,  marry,  will  I. 

2  Usher,  And*t  shall  go  hard  but  1*11  send  you 
a  venison  pasty. 
And  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  along. 

1  Usher.  Make  room  there  1 

2  Usher,  Room  there  afore ! — Stand  dose ;  the 

train  is  coming. 
Enter  Amtiookus,  Timok,  Cbajuiithvs,  and  MsKippm. 
Celia,  Have  I  yet  left  a  beauty  to  catch  fools  ? — 
Yet,  yet  I  see  him  not*     O  what  a  misery 
Is  love,  expected  long,  deluded  longer  ! 
Ant,  Conduct  in  the  ambassadors. 
1  Usher.  Make  room  there  I 
Ant.  They  shall  not  long  wait  answer.  IFiourish. 
Celia,  Yet  he  comes  not ! 

Enter  Three  A  mhnmidftrii. 

Why  are  eyes  set  on  these,  and  multitudes 
Follow,  to  make  these,  wonders  ?  Oh,  good  gods ! 
What  would  these  look  like,  if  my  love  were  here? 
But  I  am  fond,  forgetful ! 

Ant.  Now  your  grievance ; 
Speak  short,  and  have  as  short  dispatch. 

1  Amb,  Then  thus,  sir  : 
In  all  our  royal  masters'  names,  we  tell  you. 
You  have  done  injustice,  broke  the  bounds  of 
concurd ; 
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And,  from  their  equal  sharei,  from  Alexander 
Parted,  and  so  poaseu'd,  not  like  a  brother, 
But  as  an  open  enemy,  yon  have  hedged  in 
Whole  provinces ;  mann'd  and  maintained  these 

injuries ; 
And  duly  with  your  sword,  though  they  still  honour 

you. 
Make  bloody  roads,  take  towntf,  and  ruin  castles ; 
And  still  their  sufferance  feels  the  weight 

2  Amb.   We  therefore^ 

As  yet  the  minUtere  ofpeaeet  of  friendthipt 

As  yet  our  masters*  swords  and  angers  sleeping , 

AH  former  injuries  forgot  and  buried. 

As  yet  to  stop  that  swelling  tide  of  bloody 

(  O  mighty  sir, J  that  when  it  eomes  like  tempests 

Broke  from  the  raging  norths  beats  aU  before  'em, 

We  yet  crave  resHttttion  of  those  lands. 

Those  cities  saek'd,  those  prisoners,  and  that  prey 

The  soldiers,  by  your  will,  stand  master  of 

Think   of   that    love,    great   sir,    that  honour'd 

friendship. 
Yourself  held  with  our  masters;  think  of  that 

strength. 
When  you  were  all  one  body,  all  one  mind ; 
When  all  your  swords  struck  one  way ;  when  your 

angers, 
Like  so  many  brother  billows,  rose  together, 
And,  curling  up  your  foaming  crests,  defied 
Even  mighty  kings,  and  in  their  falls  entomb'd  'em. 
Oh,  think  of  these  !  and  you  that  have  been  con- 
That  ever  led  your  fortunes  open-eyed,     [querors, 
Chain 'd  fast  by  confidence ;  you  that  Fame  courted. 
Now  ye  want  enemies  and  men  to  match  ye, 
Let  not  your  own  swords  seek  your  ends,  to  shame 

ye! 

3  Amb,  Chuse  which  you  will,  or  peace  or  war ; 

C  though  rather 
I  could  afford  your  age  so  much  discretion 
To  leave  off  brawling  now  J  ;  the  wars  are  doubtful. 
And  on  our  horsemen's  staves  death  looks  as  grimly 
As  ofi  your  keen^edg'd  swords ;  our  darts  sure 

pointedi 
And  from  our  sinewy  bows  we  can  raise  showers 
Of  bloody  shafts,  shall  hide  the  face  of  heaven. 
And  cast  as  deep  eclipses  o'er  the  day. 
And  terrible  as  yours :  our  strengths  are  equal ; 
Our  hopes  as  high  and  wanton  ;  even  our  men 
The  same  in  labours  and  in  sufferance  : 
Hunger  they  dare  contemn  as  well  as  yours. 
And  where  they  find  no  meat,  feed  on  their  angers ; 
March  on  the  edge  of  danger ;  rest  and  sleep, 
C  The  souls  of  scft  and  tender  bodies,)  they 
Shake  off  as  well  as  yours  ;  and  when  tired  nature 
Locks  up  their  spirits,  yet,  like  storms  far  off, 
Even  in  their  rest^  they  raise  a  warlike  murmur. 
We  come  prepared  for  either. 

Enter  DuunuvB,  with  a  Javelin,  and  Gentlemen. 

1  Usher.  Room  for  the  prince  there  I 

Celia,  Was  it  the  prince  they  said  ?    How  my 
heart  trembled  I 
Tis  he,  indeed !  What  a  sweet  noble  fierceness 
Dwells  in  his  eyes  !  Young  Meleager-like, 
When  he  retum'd  from  the  slaughter  of  the  boar, 
Crown  *d  with  the  loves  and  honours  of  the  people. 
With  all  the  gallant  youth  of  Greece,  he  looks  now. 
Who  could  deny  him  love  ? 

Dem.  Hail,  royal  father ! 

Ant.  You're  welcome  from  your  sport,  sir.^* 
D'ye  see  this  gentleman. 


You   that  bring  thunders  in  your   months,  and 

earthquakes. 
To  shake  and  totter  my  designs  ?  Can  yon  imagine, 
You  men  of  poor  and  common  apprehensions, 
While  I  admit  this  man  my  son,  this  nature. 
That  in  one  look  carries  more  fire,  and  fierceness. 
Than  all  your  masters  in  their  lives ;  dare  I  admit 

him. 
Admit  him  thus,  even  to  my  side,  my  bosom. 
When  he  is  fit  to  rule,  when  all  men  cry  him. 
And  all  hopes  hang  about  his  head ;  thus  place  him. 
His  weapon  hateh'd  in  blood ;  all  these  attending 
When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes,  all  as  sudden 
In  any  expedition  he  shall  point  'em. 
As  arrows  from  a  Tartar's  bow,  and  speeding ; 
Dare  I  do  this,  and  fear  an  enemy  ? 
Fear  your  great  master  ?  yours  ?  or  yours  ? 

Dem.  Oh,  Hercules  I 
Who  says  you  do,  sir  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
In  these  men's  faces,  or  their  masters'  actions. 
Able  to  work  such  wonders  ? 

Celia.  Now  he  speaks! 
Oh,  I  could  dwell  upon  that  tongue  for  ever ! 

Dem.  You  call  'em  kings:    They  never  wore 
those  royalties ; 
Nor  in  the  progress  of  their  lives  arrived  yet 
At  any  thought  of  king :  Imperial  dignities. 
And  powerfid  godlike  actions,  fit  for  princes. 
They  can  no  more  put  on,  and  make  em  sit  right, 
Than  I  can  with  this  mortal  hand  hold  Heaven. 
Poor  petty  men !    Nor  have  I  yet  forgot. 
The  chiefest  honours  time  and  merit  gave  'em : 
Lysimachus,  your  master,  at  his  best. 
His  highest,  and  his  liopeful'st  dignities. 
Was  but  grand  master  of  the  elephants  ; 
Seleucus  of  the  treasure ;  and,  for  Ptolemy, 
A  thing  not  thought  on  then,  scarce  heard  of  yet, 
Some  master  of  ammunition :   And  must  these 
men — 

Celia.  What  a  brave  confidence  flows  from  his 
spirit ! 
Oh,  sweet  young  man ! 

Dem.  Must  these  hold  pace  with  us. 
And  on  the  same  file  hang  their  memories ! 
Must  these  examine  what  the  wills  of  kings  are  ? 
Prescribe  to  their  designs,  and  chain  their  actions 
To  their  restrainte  ?  be  friends  and  foes  when  they 

please? 
Send  out  their  thunders  and  their  menaces. 
As  if  the  fate  of  mortal  things  were  theirs  ? — 
Gro  home,  good  men,  and  tell  your  masters  from  us. 
We  do  'em  too  much  honour  to  force  from  'em 
Their  barren  countries,  ruin  their  waste  cities ; 
And  tell  'em,  out  of  love,  we  mean  to  leave  'em. 
Since  they  will  needs  be  kings,  no  more  to  tread 

on 
Than  they  have  able  wite  and  powers  to  manage ; 
And  so  we  shall  befriend  'em. — Ha !  what  does  she 
there  ?  lAride. 

Amb.  This  is  your  answer,  king  ? 

Ant.  'Tis  like  to  prove  so. 

Dem.  Fy,  sweet,  what  make  you  here  ? 

lAtide  to  Cblu. 

Celia.  'Pray  you,  do  not  chide  me. 

Dem.  You  do  yourself  much  wrong,  and  me. 

Celia.  'Pray  you,  pardon  me  ? 
I  feel  my  fault,  which  only  was  committed 
Through  my  dear  love  to  you.  I  have  not  seen  you, 
(And  how  can  I  live  then  ?)    I  have  not  spoke  to 
you — 
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Dm.  I  know  this  week  yon  have  not.     I  will 
redeem  all. 
You  are  so  tender  now !    Think  where  you  are, 

Celia.  What  other  light  have  I  left  ?      [sweet ! 

Dem,  Pr*ythee,  Celia  I 
Indeed,  I'll  see  you  presently. 

Celia,  I  have  done,  sir. 
Yoa  will  not  miss  ? 

Dem.  By  this,  and  this,  I  will  not     IKititi  her. 

Celia.  'Tis  in  your  will,  and  I  mnst  be  obedient. 

Dem,  No  more  of  these  assemblies. 

Celia,  I  am  commanded. 

1  Ush,  Room  for  the  lady  there  I    Madam,  my 
service — 

1  Gent.  My  coach,  an't  please  you,  lady  t 

2  Ush,  Room  before,  there  1 

2  Gent,  The  honour,  madam,  but  to  wait  upon 
My  servants,  and  my  state [you — 

Celia.  Lord,  how  they  flock  now  ! 
Before,  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  beat  me. 
How  these  flies  play  i'  th'  sun-shine ! — Fray  ye,  no 

services ; 
Or,  if  ye  needs  must  play  the  hobby-horses, 
Seek  out  some  beauty  that  affects  'em  !     Farewell. 
Nay,  pray  ye,  spare,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  old  enough 
To  go  alooe  at  these  years,  without  crutches. 

lExit, 

2  Uah.  WeU,  I  could  curse  now :  But  that  will 

not  help  me, 

I  made  as  sure  account  of  this  wench  now,  im- 
mediately. 

Do  but  consider  how  the  devil  has  cross'd  me '. 

"  Meat  for  my  master,"  she  cries.    WeU— - 

3  Amb.  Once  more,  sir. 

We  ask  your  resolutions :  Peace,  or  war,  yet  ? 
Dem.  War,  war,  my  noble  father  I 

1  Amb.  Thus  I  fling  it : 
And,  fair-eyed  Peace,  farewell ! 

Ant,  You  have  your  answer ! 
Conduct  out  the  ambassadors,  and  give  'em  con- 
voys. 
Dem.  Tell  your  high-hearted  masters,  they  shall 
not  seek  us, 
Nor  cool  i'  th'  field  in  expectation  of  us ; 
We'll  ease  your  men  those  marches:   In  their 

strengths, 
And  full  abilities  of  mind  and  courage, 
We'll  find  'em  out,  and  at  their  best  trim  buckle 
with  'em. 
3  Amb,  You'll  find  so  hot  a  soldier's  welcome, 
Your  favour  shall  not  freeze.  [sir, 

2  Amb,  A  forward  gentleman  : 
Pity  the  war  should  bruise  such  hopes. 

^n/.  Conduct 'em  !  IBxeuntAuh. 

Now,  for  this  preparation :  Where's  Leontius  ? 
Call  him  in   presently:  For  I  mean  in  person. 
Myself,  with  my  old  fortune [gentlemen, 

Dem,  Royal  sir,  IKneeU. 

Thus  low  I  beg  this  honour :  Fame  already 
Hath  every  where  raised  trophies  to  your  glory, 
And  Conquest  now  grown  old,  and  weak  with 

following 
The  weary  marches  and  the  bloody  shocks 
You  daily  set  her  in.     'Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you,  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  conquer. 
To  sparkle  such  poor  people.    The  royal  eagle. 
When  she  hath  try'd  her  young  ones  'gainst  the 

sun, 
And  found  'em  right,  next  teacheth  'em  to  prey  ; 
How  to  command  on  wing,  and  check  below  her 


Even  birds  of  noble  plume :  I  am  your  own,  sir  ; 
You  have  found  my  spirit ;  try  it  now,  and  teach  it 
To  stoop  whole  kingdoms :  Leave  a  little  for  me ; 
Let  not  your  glory  be  so  greedy,  sir, 
To  eat  up  all  my  hopes.     You  gave  me  life  ; 
If  to  that  life  you  add  not  what's  more  lasting, 
A  noble  name,  for  man  you  have  made  a  shadow. 
Bless  me  this  day !  Bid  me  go  on,  and  lead  $ 
Bid  me  go  on,  no  less  fear'd  than  Antigonus ; 
And,  to  my  maiden  sword,  tie  fast  your  fortune  : 
I  know  'twill  fight  itself  then.    Dear  sir,  honour 
Never  fair  virgin  longed  so.  [me ! 

Ant,  Rise,  and  command  then  ; 
And  be  as  fortunate  as  I  expect  you : 
I  love  that  noble  will.     Your  young  companions, 
Bred  up  and  foster'd  with  you,  I  hope,  Demetrius, 
You  will  make  soldiers  too ;  they  must  not  leave 
you. 

Enter  Lmohtivb, 

2  Gent,  Never  till  life  leave  us,  sir. 

Ant,  Oh,  Leontius, 
Here's  work  for  you  in  hand. 

Leon.  1  am  even  right  glad,  sir; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I'm  now  grown  old  with  idleness. 
1  hear  we  shall  abroad,  sir. 

Ant,  Yes,  and  presently. 
But  who,  think  you,  commands  now  ? 

Leon.  Who  commands,  sir  ? 
Methinks  mine  eye  should  guide  me.  Can  there  be, 
If  yon  yourself  will  spare  h^  so  much  honour. 
Any  found  out  to  lead  before  your  armies, 
So  full  of  faith  and  fire  as  brave  Demetrius  ? 
King  Philip's  son,  at  his  years,  was  an  old  soldier. 
'TIS  time  his  fortune  be  o'  th'  wing ;  high  time. 
So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters,  [sir. 

So  noany  ever-living  names  he  loses  : 
I  hope  'tis  he. 

Ant.  'Tis  he,  indeed,  and  nobly 
He  shall  set  forward.  Draw  you  sill  those  garrisons 
Upon  the  frontiers  as  you  pass ;  to  those 
Join  these  in  pay  at  home,  our  ancient  soldiers  ; 
And,  as  you  go,  press  all  the  provinces. 

Leon,  We  shall  not  need :  Believe,  this  hope- 
ful gentleman 
Can  want  no  swords  nor  honest  hearts  to  follow 
We  shall  be  full,  no  fear,  sir.  [him. 

Ant.  You,  Leontius, 
Because  you  are  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
And  know  the  war,  with  all  his  vantages. 
Be  near  to  his  instructions ;  lest  his  youth 
Lose  Valour's  best  companion,  staid  Discretion. 
Shew  where  to  lead,  to  lodge,  to  chaige  with  safety ; 
In  execution  not  to  break,  nor  scatter. 
But,  with  a  provident  anger,  follow  nobly ; 
Not  covetous  of  blood  and  death,  but  hcmour. 
Be  ever  near  his  watches,  cheer  his  labours. 
And,   where  his  hope  stands  fair,    provoke   bis 

valonr. — 
Love  him,  and  think  it  no  dishonour,  my  Deme- 

trius, 
To  wear  this  jewel  near  thee ;  he  is  a  try'd  one, 
And  one,  that  even  in  spite  of  time,  that  sunk  him. 
And  frosted  up  his  strength,  will  yet  stand  by  thee. 
And  with  the  proudest  of  thine  enemies 
Exchange  for  blood,  and  bravely :  Take  his  counsel. 

Leon.  Your  grace  hath  made  me  young  again, 
and  wanton. 

Ant.  Did  not  you  mark  a  woman  f  my  eon  rose  to  9 

Gent  /  saw  her^  sir. 
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AlU,  She  must  be  known,  and  suddenly.     Do 
you  know  her  ?  lAtide  to  Mbn ippus. 

Geni.  Char.  No,  believe,  sir. 

Ani.  Did  you  obsenre  her,  Timon  ? 

Tim,  I  lookM  on  her ;  but  what  she  is 

Ani.  I  must 
Have  that  found. — Come  in,  and  take  your  leave. 

Leon.  And  some  few  prayers  along. 

Dem.  I  know  my  duty.  iExU  Ant. 

You  shall  be  half  my  father. 

Leon.  All  your  servant  — 
Come,  gentlemen,  you  are  resolv'd,  I'm  sure, 
To  see  these  wars. 

1  Gent.  We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes, 
Though  most  assured  death  hung  round  about  us. 

Leon.  That  bargain's  yet  to  make. 
Be  not  too  hasty  when  ye  face  the  enemy, 
Nor  too  ambitious  to  get  honour  instantly ; 
But  charfre  within  your  bounds,  and  keep  close 
bodies,  [madcaps. 

And  you  shall  see  what  sport  we'll  make  these 
Ye  shall  have  game  enough,  I  warrant  ye ; 
Every  man's  cock  shall  fight. 

Dem.  I  must  go  see  her. —  lAride. 

Brave  sir,  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  leave, 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  park :  Draw  the  men  thither. 
Wait  you  upon  Leontius. 

Geni.  We'll  attend,  sir. 

Leon.  But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  with  speed ; 
We  are  i'  th'  field [the  sooner 

Dem.  You  could  not  please  me  better.        lBrit» 

Leon.  You  never  saw  the  wars  yet? 

Gent.  Not  yet,  colonel. 

Leon,  These  foolish  mistresses  do  so  hang  about 

So  whimper  and  so  hug, — (I  know  it,  gentlemen) 
And  so  intice  ye,  now  ye  are  i'  th'  bud ! 
And  that  sweet  tilting  war,  with  eyes  and  kisses, 
Th'  alarums  of  soft  vows  and  sighs,  and  fiddle- 

faddles,  • 
Spoils  all  our  trade !  You  must  forget  these  knick- 

knacks : 
A  woman,  at  some  time  of  year,  I  grant  ye. 
She  is  necessary ;  but  make  no  business  of  her. — 

EnUr  LiKUTBivANT. 

How  now.  Lieutenant } 

Lieui.  Oh,  sir,  as  ill  as  ever. 
We  shall  have  wars,  they  say ;  theyVe  mustering 

yonder : 
'Would  we  were  at  it  once !  Fie,  how  it  plagues  me ! 

Leon.  Here's  one  has  served  now  under  Captain 
Cupid, 
And  crack'd  a  pike  in's  youth :  You  see  what's 
come  on't. 

Lieut.  No,  my  disease  will  never  prove  so  ho- 
nourable. 

Leon.  Why,  sure,  thou  hast  the  best  poz. 

Lieut.  If  I  have  'em, 
I  am  sure  I  got  'em  in  the  best  company : 
They  are  pox  of  thirty  coats. 

Leon.  Thou  hast  mew'd  'em  finely. — 
Here's  a  strange  fellow  now,  and  a  brave  fellow. 
If  we  may  say  so  of  a  pocky  fellow, 
Which  I  believe  we  may :  This  poor  Lieutenant, 
Whether  he  have  the  scratches,  or  the  scabs, 
Or  what  a  devil  it  be,  I'll  say  this  for  him, 
There  fights  no  braver  soldier  under  sun,  gentlemen. 
Shew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain*s  forgot  straight ; 
And  where  other  men  by  beds  and  baths  have  ease. 


And  easy  rules  of  physic ;  set  him  in  a  danger, 
A  danger,  that's  a  fearful  one  indeed, 
Ye  rock  him,  and  he  will  so  play  about  ye ! 
Let  it  be  ten  to  one  he  ne'er  comes  off  again. 
Ye  have  his  heart ;  and  then  he  works  it  bravely. 
And  th'roughly  bravely.     Not  a  pang  remember'd. 
I  have  seen  him  do  such  things  bielief  would  shrink 
at. 

Geni.  'Tis  strange  he  should  do  all  this,  and 
diseased  so. 

Leon.  I  am  sure  'tis  true« — Lieutenant,  canst 
thou  drink  well  ? 

Lieui.  'Would  I  were  drunk,  dog-drunk,  I  might 

Gent.  I  would  take  physic.  [not  feel  this. 

Lieui.  But  I  would  know  my  disease  first. 

Leon.  Why,  it  may  be  the  cholic :  Canst  thou 
blow  backward? 

Lieut.  There's  never  a  bagpipe  in  the  kingdom 

Gent.  Is't  not  a  pleurisy  P  [better. 

Lieut.  'Tis  any  thing 
That  has  the  devil  and  death  in't.    Will  ye  march, 
The  prince  has  taken  leave.  [gentlemen  ? 

Leon.  How  know  yon  that  ? 

Lieui.  I  saw  him  leave  the  court,  dispatch  his 
followers. 
And  met  him  after  in  a  by-street :  I  think 
He  has  some  wench,  or  such  a  toy,  to  lick  over 
Before  he  go.     'Would  I  had  such  another, 
To  draw  this  foolish  pain  down  ! 

Leon.  Let's  away,  gentlemen  ; 
For,  sure,  the  prince  will  stay  on  us. 

Gen.  We'll  attend,  sir.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II — A  Room  in  the  Lodgings  of  Celia. 
Enter  DaMcnuus  and  Cmua. 

Celia.  Must  you  needs  go  ? 

Dem.  Or  stay  with  all  cUshonour. 

Celia.  Are  there  not  men  enough  to  fight  ? 

Dem.  Fie,  Celia ! 
This  ill  becomes  the  noble  love  you  bear  me : 
Would  you  have  your  love  a  coward  ? 

Celia.  No,  believe,  sir; 
I  would  have  him  fight,  but  not  so  far  off  from  me. 

Dem.  Wouldst  have  it  thus,  or  thus?  IKistet  ker. 

Celia.  If  that  be  fighting 

Dem.  You  wanton  fool  1   when  I  come  home 
again, 
I'll  fight  with  thee  at  thine  own  weapon,  Celia, 
And  conquer  thee  too. 

Celia.  That  you've  done  already ; 
You  need  no  other  arms  to  me  but  these,  sir. 
But  will  you  fight  yourself,  sir? 

Dem.  Thus  deep  in  blood,  wench ; 
And  through  the  thickest  ranks  of  pikes. 

Celia.  Spur  bravely 
Your  fiery  courser,  beat  the  troops  before  you, 
And  cram  the  mouth  of  death  with  executions  ! 

Dem,  I  would  do  more  than  these.     But,  pr'y> 
thee,  tell  me. 
Tell  me,  my  fair,  where  got'st  thou  this  male  spirit  ? 
I  wonder  at  thy  mind. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man,  then, 
You  would  wonder  more. 

Dem.  Sure,  thou  wouldst  prove  a  soldier, 
And  some  great  leader. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  should  do  somewhat ; 
And  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  should  grow  envious, 
Extremely  envious  of  your  youth  and  honour. 
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Dsm,  And  fight  against  me  ? 

CeRa.  Ten  to  one,  I  should  do  iU 

Dem,  Thou  wonldst  not  hurt  me  ? 

Celia,  In  this  mind  I  am  in, 
I  think,  I  should  be  hardly  brought  to  strike  yon ; 
Unless  'twere  thus :  but,  in  my  man's  mind 

Dem,  What? 

Celia,  I  should  be  friends  with  you  too,  now  I 
think  better. 

Dem,  You're  a  tall  soldier.     Here,  take  these, 
and  these ; 
This  gold  to  furnish  you ;  and  keep  this  bracelet 
Why  do  you  weep  now  ?  You  a  masculine  spirit ! 

Celia.  No,  I  confess  I  am  a  fool,  a  woman : 
And  ever  when  I  part  with  you— ^ 

Dem.  You  shall  not. 
These  tears  are  like  prodigious  signs,  my  sweet  one ! 
I  shall  oome  back,  loaden  with  fame,  to  honour 
thee. 

Celia.  I  hope  you  shall.    But  then,  my  dear 
Demetrius, 
When  you  stand  conqueror,  and  at  your  mercy 
\]1  people  bow,  and  all  things  wait  your  sentence ; 
Say  then,  your  eye,  sunreyiug  all  your  conquest, 
Pinds  out  a  beauty,  even  in  sorrow  excellent, 
A  constant  face,  that  in  the  midst  of  ruin. 
With  a  forced  smile,  both  scorns  at  fate  and  for- 
Say  you  find  such  a  one,  so  nobly  fortified,  [tune ; 
And  in  her  figure  all  the  sweets  of  nature 

Dem.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  this ;  I  cannot  find 
her. 

Celia.  That  shews  as  fisur  beyond  my  withered 
And  will  run  mad  to  love  you  too [beauty, 

Dem.  Do  you  fear  me  ? 
And  do  you  think,  besides  this  hce,  this  beauty, 
This  heart,  where  all  my  hopes  are  locked 

Celia.  I  dare  not ; 
No,  sure,  I  think  you  honest ;  wondrous  honest. 
•Pray,  do  not  frown ;  I'll  swear  you  are. 

Dem.  You  may  chuse. 

Ceha,  But  how  long  will  you  be  away  ? 


Dem»  I  know  not. 

Celia,  I  know  you  are  angry  now:  'Pray  look 
upon  me : 
I'll  ask  no  more  such  questions. 

iJ>rums  bt4Mng  at  a  dieUince. 

Dem,  The  drums  beat ; 
I  can  no  longer  stay. 

Celia.  They  do  but  call  yet : 
How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company ! 

Dem.  I  would  not. 
Unless  a  greater  power  than  Love  commanded ; 
Commands  my  life,  mine  honour. 

Celia.  But  a  little! 

Dem.  Pr'ythee,  farewell,  and  be  not  doubtful 
of  me. 

Celia.  \  would  not  have  you  hurt ;  And  you  are 

so  viBturous 

But,  good  sweet  prince,  preserve  yourself ;  fight 

nobly. 
But  do  not  thrust  this  body — ('tis  not  yonrs,  now, 
'Tis  mine,  'tis  only  mine) — do  not  seek  wounds,  sir; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  you  bleed 

Zfem.  I  will,  Celia, 
I  will  be  carefuL 


Celia,  My  heart,  that  loves  you  dearly 

Dem,  Pr  ythee,  no  more !  we  must  part :  Hark, 
they  march  now !        iDrutnt  beat  a  march. 

Celia,  Pox  on  these  bawling  drums  1  I  am  sura 
you'll  kiss  me ; 
But  one  loss  1    What  a  parting's  this  1 

Dem.  Here,  take  roe.  lEmbracet  Ur, 

And  do  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  smother  me ; 
But  still  remember,  if  your  fooling  with  me 
Make  me  forget  the  trust 

Celia,  I  have  done :  Farewell,  air ! 
Never  look  back ;  you  shall  not  stay,  not  a  minute. 

Dem.  I  must  have  one  farewell  more  I 

Celia.  No,  the  drums  beat ; 
I  dare  not  slack  your  honour :  not  a  hand  more  I 
Only  this  look — ^The  gods  preserve  and  save  you  1 

lExeuut  sevtraUf, 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l.—An  Aparimeni  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Airnooiius,  CHAiuimiut,  and  TmoN. 

Ant.  W^hat,  have  you  found  her  out  ? 

Char.  We  have  hearken'd  after  her. 

Ani.  What's  that  to  my  desire  ? 

Char.  Your  grace  must  give  us 
Time,  and  a  Uttle  means. 

Tim.  She  is,  sure,  a  stranger : 
If  she  were  bred  or  known  here 

Ant.  Your  dull  endeavours 
Should  never  be  employ'd ;  how  are  ffou  eerUUn 
She  is  a  stranger  9 

Tim.  Being  so  young  and  handsome. 
And  not  made  privg  to  your  grace* s  pleasures  ; 
For  I  presume  under  your  gracious  favour 
You  have  not  yet,  sir, — 

Ant.   What,  sir  f 

Tim.  As  they  say,  sir. 
Made  any  sally  on  her^  or  delighted 
Your  royal  body — 

Ant  Youpratti  likeaeojteamb. 

Tim.  Sure  I  tMnk  I  do,  sir  s  But,  howsoever 


J  speak  within  my  compass ;  in  these  matters, 
That  concern  party  and  party,  and  no  farther. 
That  reach  but  to  the  mere  instruction 
And  garnishing  of  youth — 

Ant   You* U  hold  your  prating  9 

Tim.  /  know  not :  for  these  twenty  years,  I  am 
sure  on*t, 
(I  think  these  five  and  twenty,)  I  have  serv*d  you. 
And  serv*dyou  with  as  good  and  gracious  pleasure, 
Like  a  true  subject,  ever  cautulous 
That  nothing  you  received  from  me,  to  sport  you. 
But  should  endure  all  tests  and  all  translations  : 
J  think  I  have  done  so  ;  and  J  think  I  have  fitted 

you; 
And  (/  a  coxcomb  can  do  these  things  handsomer — 

Enter  Mbnippus. 

Welcome,  Menippus  1 

Men.  I  have  found  her,  sir ; 
I  mean,  ^e  place  she  is  lodged  in.     Her  name  is 
And  much  ado  I  had  to  purchase  that  too.  [Celia ; 

Ani.  Dost  think  Demetrius  loves  her  ? 

Men.  Much  I  fear  it ; 


i 
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A  pretty  girl,  bnt  nut  of  dothfs ;  for  a  little  money, 
It  leemB,  she  would  put  her  to  your  bringing  up, 
madam. 

Enter  Woman  and  Phobi. 

Leu.  Let  her  come  in. — Would  you  aught  with 
us,  good  woman  ? 
I  pray  be  short ;  we  are  full  of  business. 

Worn,  I  have  a  tender  girl  here,  an't  please 

Leu.  Very  well.  [your  honour 

Worn,  That  hath  a  great  derire  to  serve  your 
worship. 

Leu.  It  may  be  so  ;  I'm  full  of  maids. 

Worn.  She  s  young,  forsooth ; 
And,  for  her  truth,  and,  as  they  say,  her  bearing — 

Leu,  You  say  well. — Come  ye  hither,  maid ;  let 
me  feel  your  pulse : 
Tis  somewhat  weak ;  bnt  nature  will  grow  stronger. 
Let  me  see  your  leg ; — she  treads  but  low  i'  th' 

Worn.  A  cork  heel,  madam [pasterns, 

Leu.  We  know  what  will  do  it, 
Without  yonr  aim,  good  woman.  What  d'ye  pitch 

her  at  ? 
She's  but  a  slight  toy ;  cannot  hold  out  long. 

fVom.  Even  what  you  think  is  meet. 

Leu.  Give  her  ten  crowns ;  we  are  full  of  bust- 


She  is  a  poor  woman  ;  let  her  take  a  cheese  home. 
Enter  the  wench  i'  th'  office. 

lExtufU  Woman  and  1  Blaid. 

2  Maid.  What  is  your  name,  sister  ? 

Phmbe.  Phoebe,  forsooth. 

Leu.  A  pretty  name  ;  'twill  do  weU. 

00  in,  and  let  the  other  maid  instruct  you,  Phoebe. 

lExU  Phisbs. 
Let  my  old  velvet  skirt  be  made  fit  for  her. 
I'll  put  her  into  action  for  a  waistcoat : 
And,  when  I  have  rigg'd  her  up  once,  this  small 

pinnace  IKnoek  urithin. 

Shall  sail  for  gold,  and  good  store  too. — ^Who's 

there? 
Lord,  shall  we  ne*er  have  any  ease  in  this  world  ? 
Still  troubled !  still  molested  1    What  would  you 

have? 

Enter  Msnippob. 

1  cannot  furnish  yon  faster  than  I  am  able ; 

An  you  were  my  husband  a  thousand  times,  I  can- 
not do  it 
At  least  a  dozen  posts  are  gone  this  morning, 
For  several  parts  o'  th'  kingdom ;  I  can  do  no 
But  pay  *em,  and  instruct  'em.  [more 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  good  sweetheart, 
I  come  not  to  disturb  thee,  nor  discourage  thee ; 
I  know,  thou  labour'st  truly.  Hark  in  thine  ear. 

[  Whisperi. 

Leu.  Ha! 
What,  do  you  make  so  dainty  on't?  Look  there ; 
I  am  an  ass,  I  can  do  nothing  1 

Men.  '*  Celia  ?  "  iReade  in  her  list 

Ay,  this  is  she — "  a  stranger  bom." 

Lai.  What  would  yon  give  for  more  now  ? 

Men.  Pr'ythee,   my    best    Leucippe !    there's 
much  hangs  on't. 
*' Lodged  at  the  end  of  Mars*s   Street  "^that's 

true,  too — 
"At  the  sack  of  guch  a  town,  by  such  a  soldier, 
Preserved  a  prisoner  ;  and  by  Prince  Demetrius 
Bought  from   that  man    again,   maintain'd  and 
How  came  you  by  this  knowledee  ?        [favour'd.  ' 


If 


F^eu.  Poor  weak  man  1 
I  have  a  thousand  eyes  (when  thou  art  sleeping) 
Abroad,  and  full  of  business. 

Men.  You  ne'er  try'd  her  ? 

Leu.  No,  she  is  beyond  my  level ;  so  hed^red  in 
By  the  prince's  infinite  love  and  favour  to  her — 

Men.  She  is  a  handsome  wench. 

Leu,  A  delicate,  and  knows  it ; 
And  out  of  that  proof-arms  herself. 

Men.  Come  in,  then ; 
I  have  a  great  design  from  the  king  to  yoa« 
And  you  must  work  like  wax  now. 

Leu.  On  this  lady  ? 

Men.  On  this,  and  all  yonr  wits  call  home. 

Leu,  I  have  done 
Toys  in  my  -time  of  some  note :  Old  as  I  am, 
I  think  my  brains  will  work  without  barm. 
Take  up  the  books  1 

Men.  As  we  go  in,  111  tell  you.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  lY,— The  Audience-Chamber  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  AmnooNOS,  Tmoir,  Lords,  and  a  Soldier. 

Ant.   No  face  of  sorrow  for  this  loss  ('twill 
choke  him)    • 
Nor  no  man  miss  a  friend.     I  know  his  nature 
So  deep  impress'd  with  grief  for  what  he  has 

suffer'd, 
That  the  least  adding  to  it  adds  to  his  ruin. — 
His  loss  is  not  so  infinite,  1  hope,  soldier? 

Sol.  'Faith,  neither  great,  nor  out  of  indiscretion, 
The  young  men,  out  <^  heat 

Enter  DmuMmwB,  Laoimua,  and  Lieutenant. 

Ani.  I  guess  the  manner. 

Lord,  The  prince,  an't  like  yonr  grace. 

Ant,  You're  welcome  home,  sir ! 
Come,  no  more  sorrow  1  I  have  heard  your  fortune, 
And  I  myself  have  try'd  the  like.    Clear  up,  man ; 
I  will  not  have  you  take  it  thus.    If  I  doubted 
Your  fear  had  lost,  and  that  you  had  tum'd  your 
Basely  besought  their  mercies [back  to  'em, 

Leon.  No,  no,  by  this  hand,  sir. 
We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

Ant,  I  know't,  Leontius.— Or,  if  I  thought 
Neglect  of  rule,  having  his  counsel  with  you. 
Or  too  vain-glorious  appetite  of  fame. 
Your  men  forgot  and  scatter'd 

Leon,  None  of  these,  sir : 
He  shew*d  himself  a  noble  gentleman. 
Every  way  apt  to  rule. 

Ant,  These  being  granted. 
Why  should  you  think  you  have  done  an  act  so 

heinous. 
That  nought  but  discontent  dwells  round  about  you? 
I  have  lost  a  battle — 

Leon,  Ay,  and  fought  it  hard  too. 

Ant,  With  as  much  means  as  man 

Leon,  Or  devil  could  urge  it 

Ant.  Twenty  to  one  of  our  side  now. 

Leon.  Turn  tables ; 
Beaten  like  dogs  again,  like  owls ;  you  take  it 
To  heart  for  flying  but  a  mile  before  'em ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  'twas  no  flight,  neither,  sir ; 
'Twas  but  a  walk,  a  handsome  walk.    I've  tumbled 
With  this  old  body,  beaten  like  a  stock-fish . 
And  stuck  with  arrows  like  an  arming  quiver, 
Blooded  and  bang'd,  almost  a  day  before  'em, 
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And  glad  I  have  got  off  then.  Here's  a  mad  shaver; 
He  fights  his  share,  l*m  sure,  whene'er  he  comes 
Yet  I  have  seen  him  trip  it  tightly  too,  [to't ; 

And  cry,  **  The  devil  take  the  hindmost  ever  1*' 

Lieut  I  learnt  it  of  my  betters. 

Leon,  Boodge  at  this  ? 

Ant,  Has  fortuie  but  one  fiu»  ? 

Lieui.  In  her  best  yizard, 
Methinks,  she  looks  but  lousily. 

Ant,  'Chance,  though  she  fi&int  now, 
And  sink  below  our  expectations, 
Is  there  no  hope  left  strong  enough  to  bnoy  her  ? 

Dem,  'Tis  not,  this  day  I  fled  before  the  enemy, 
And  lost  my  people,  left  mine  honour  murder'd, 
My  maiden  honour,  never  to  be  ransom'd ; 
Which,  to  a  noble  soul,  is  too,  too  sensible, 
Afiticts  me  with  this  sadness ;  most  of  these 
Time  may  turn  straight  again,  experience  perfect. 
And  new  swords  cut  new  ways  to  nobler  fortunes. 
Oh,  I  have  lovt 

Ant.  As  you  are  mine,  forget  it : 
I  do  not  think  it  loss. 

Dem,  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me ! 
I  have  lost  my  fnends,  those  worthy  souls  bred 

with  me; 
I  have  lost  myself,  they  were  the  pieces  of  me ; 
I  have  lost  all  arts,  my  schools  are  taken  from  me, 
Honour  and  arms,  no  emulation  left  me ! 
I  lived  to  see  these  men  lost,  look'd  upon  it ; 
These  men  that  twined  their  loves  to  mine,  their 

virtues! 
Oh,  shame  of  shames  I  I  saw,  and  could  not  save 

'em ! 
This  carries  sulphur  in't,  this  bums  and  boils  me. 
And,  like  a  fatal  tomb,  bestrides  my  memory ! 

Ant,  This  was  hard  fortune ;  but  if  alive,  and 
taken. 
They  shall  be  ranaom'd,  let  it  be  at  millions. 

Dem.  They  are  dead,  they  are  dead ! 

Lieut,  When  would  he  weep  for  me  thus? 
I  may  be  dead  and  powder*d. 

Leon.  Good  prince,  grieve  not : 
We  are  not  certain  of  their  deaths :  The  enemy, 
Though  he  be  hot,  and  keen,  yet  holds  good  quar- 
What  noise  is  this  ?  [ter.— 

Great  shout  MHthin*    Enter  C>«ntlemen. 

Lieut,  He  does  not  follow  us  ? 
Give  me  a  steeple-top  I 

Leon,  They  live,  they  live,  sir  I 

Ant.   Hold  up  your  maoly  face.    They  live; 

Defn.  These  are  the  men !      [they're  here,  son. 

1  Gent.  They  are ;  and  live  to  honour  you. 
Dem.  How  'scaped  ye,  noble  friends?  methju^t 

Even  in  the  jaws  of  death.  [I  saw  ye 

2  Gent.  Thanks  to  our  folly, 

That  spurr'd  us  on.  We  were  indeed  hedged  round 

in't; 
And  even  beyond  the  hand  of  succour  beaten, 
Unhorsed,  disarmed :  And  what  we  look'd  for  then, 

sir. 
Let  such  poor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell  knoll, 
And  see  the  grave  a  digging,  tell. 

Dem,  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Delude  mine  eyes  no  longer  I     How  came  ye  off? 
1  Gent.    Against  all  expectation.    The  brave 
Seleucus, 
I  think,  this  day  enamour'd  on  your  virtue. 
When  thmugh  the  troops  he  saw  you  shoot  like 
lightning, 


And  at  your  manly  courage  all  took  fire ; 
And  after  that,  the  misery  we  fell  to, 
The  never-certain  fate  of  war,  considering, 
As  we  stood  all  before  him,  fortune's  ruins, 
Nothing  but  death  expecting,  a  short  time 
He  made  a  stand  upon  our  youths  and  fortunes. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  inform*d  his  judgment. 
How  yet  unripe  we  were,  unblown,  unharden'd. 
Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends ;  he  cry'd  out  to  us, 
"  Go,  gentlemen,  commend  me  to  your  master. 
To  the  most  high  and  hopeful  prince  Demetrius ; 
Tell  him,  the  valour  that  he  shew'd  against  me 
This  day,  the  viigin  valour,  and  true  fire. 
Deserves  even  firom  an  enemy  this  courtesy. 
Your  lives,  and  arms ;  freely  1*11  give  'em :  Thank 
And  thus  we  are  return'd,  sir.  [hioL" 

Leon,  'Faith,  'twas  well  done ; 
'Twas  bravely  done.    Was't  not  a  noble  part,  sir  ? 

Lieut.  Had  I  been  there,  up  had  I  gone,  I  am 
sure  on't. 
These  noble  tricks,  I  ne'er  durst  trust  'em  yet. 

Leon,  Let  me  not  live,  an  'twere  not  a  famed 
honesty ; 
It  takes  me  such  a  tickling  way !    Now  would  1 

wish.  Heaven, 
But  even  the  happiness,  even  that  poor  blessing. 
For  all  the  sharp  afflictions  thou  hast  sent  me. 
But  even  i'  th'  head  o'  th'  field  to  take  Seleucua : 
I  should  do  something  memorable..^Fy  I  sad  still? 

1  Gent,  Do  yon  grieve  we  are  come  off? 
Dem,  Unransom'd,  was  it  ? 

2  Gent.  It  was,  sir. 

Dem,  And  with  such  a  fame  to  me  ? 
Said  you  not  so  ? 

Leon.  Yon  have  heard  it. 

Dem,  Oh,  Leontius! 
Better  I  had  lost  'em  aU,  myself  had  perish'd. 
And  all  my  father's  hopes ! 

Leon,  Mercy  upon  you ! 
What  ail  you,  sir?  Death,  do  not  make  fools  on'sl 
Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home? 
That's  a  fine  hornpipe. 

Ant.  What's  now  your  grief,  Demetrius  ? 

Dem,  Did  he  not  beat  us  twice  ? 

Leon,  He  beat  a  pudding  I  beat  us  but  once. 

Dem.  He  has  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  me  to  a 
Beat  me  to  nothing !  [coward ; 

Lieut,  Is  not  the  devil  in  him  ? 

Leon,  1  pray  it  be  no  worse. 

Dem,  Twice  conquer'd  me ! 

Leon,  Bear  witness,  all  the  world,  I  am  a  dunce 
here. 

Dem.  With  valour  first  he  struck  me,  then  with 
honour. 
That  stroke,  Leontius,  that  stroke  !  dost  thou  not 
feel  it  > 

Leon.  Whereabouts  was  it  ?  for  I  remember 
nothing  yet. 

Dem,  All  these  gentlemen  that  were  his  prison- 

Leon.  Yes ;  he  set  'em  free,  sir,  with  arms  and 
Dem.  There,  there ;  now  thou  hast  it  I  [honour. 

At  mine  own  weapon,  courtesy,  he  has  beaten  me. 

At  that  I  was  held  a  master  in,  he  has  cow'd  me ; 

Hotter  than  all  the  dint  o'  th'  fight  he  has  charged 
me! 

Am  I  not  now  a  wretched  feUow  ?    Think  on't ; 

And  when  thou  hast  examined  all  ways  honourable 

And  find' St  no  door  left  open  to  requite  this. 

Conclude  I  am  a  wretch,  and  was  twice  beaten  I 
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Ani.  I  hftTC  obaenred  yoar  way,  and  nndentand 
And  equal  love  it  as  Demetriiu.  [it. 

My  noble  child,  thou  shalt  not  fall  in  virtne ; 
I  and  my  power  will  aink  fint !    Yon,  Leontins, 
Wait  for  a  new  commission.    Yon  shall  oat  again. 
And  instantly ;  you  shall  not  lodge  this  night  here ; 
Not  see  a  friend,  nor  take  a  blessing  with  yon, 
Before  you  be  i'  th'  field.    The  enemy  is  up  still. 
And  still  ii^foll  design :  Charge  him  again,  son, 
And  either  bring  home  that  again  thou  hast  lost 
Or  leaTe  thy  body  by  him.  [there, 

Dmm.  You  raise  me  1 
And  now  I  dare  look  up  again,  Leontins. 

Leon.  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  I  am  thinking,  who  we  shall 
tske  of  'em. 
To  make  all  straight ;  and  who  we  shall  give  to  the 
What  say'st  thou  now,  lieutenant?      [deviL 

Lieut.  I  say  nothing. 
Lord,  what  ail  I,  that  I  have  no  mind  to  fight  now? 
I  find  my  constitution  mightily  alter'd. 
Since  I  came  home :  I  hate  all  noises  too, 
Especially  the  noise  of  drums.     I  am  now  as  well 
As  any  living  man  ;  why  not  as  valiant  ? 
To  fignt  now,  is  a  kind  of  vomit  to  me ; 
It  goes  against  my  stomach. 

Dem.  Good  sir,  presently ; 
You  cannot  do  your  son  so  &ir  a  favour. 

Ant,  Tia  my  intent :  FU  see  you  march  away 
too. 
Come,  get  your  men  together  presently,  Leontius, 
And  press  where  please  you,  as  you  march. 

Leon.  We  go,  sir. 

Ant.  Wait  you  on  me :  I'll  bring  you  to  your 
And  then  to  fortune  give  you  up.  [command, 

Dem,  You  love  me  I  lExntnt  Amt.  and  Dbh. 

Leon,  Go,  get  the  drums ;  beat  round,  Lieute- 

Lieut.  Hark  you,  sir ;                              [nant ! 
I  have  a  foolish  business,  they  call  marriage 

Leon.  After  the  wars  are  done. 

Lieut,  The  party  stays,  sir ; 
I  have  given  the  priest  his  money  too :  All  my 
My  fiither  and  my  motber^-^  [friends,  sir, 

Leon,  Will  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut,  She  brings  a  pretty  matter  with  her. 

Leon,  Half  a  dosen  bastarda  ? 

Lieut.  Some  forty,  sir 

Leon,  A  goodly  competency  1 

Lieut.  I  mean,  sir,  pounds  a*year.  Fll  dispatch 
the  matter; 
'Tis  but  a  night  or  two ;  111  overtake  you,  sir. 

Leon,  The  two  old  legions?  yes.    Where  lies 
the  horse  quarter? 

LieuL  And  if  it  be  a  boy.  111  even  make  bold, 
air— 

Leon,  Away  wi'  your  whore,  a  plsgue  o'  your 

whore  1  you  damn'd  rogue. 

Now  yon  are  cured  and  well,  must  you  be  dicket- 
ing? 

Lieut.  I  have  broke  my  mind  to  my  andent ;  in 
my  absence- 
He's  a  sufficient  gentleman. 

Leon,  Get  forward  I 

Lieut.  Only  receive  her  portion  1 

Leon,  Get  you  forward  ; 
Else  ril  bang  you  forward. 

Lieut,  Strange,  sir,  a  gentleman. 


And  an  officer,  cannot  have  the  liberty 
To  do  the  office  of  a  man. 

Leon.  Shame  light  on  thee  ! 
How  came  this  whore  into  thy  head  ? 

Lieut,  This  whore,  sir  ? 
Tis  strange,  a  poor  whore— 

Leon,  Do  not  answer  me  1 
Troop,  troop  away  I  Do  not  name  this  whore  again, 
Or  think  there  is  a  whore 

Lieut.  That's  very  hard,  sir. 

Leon,  For,  if  thou  dost,  look  to't ;  Fll  have  thee 
gelded! 
I'll  walk  you  out  before  me !    Not  a  word  more  ! 

{ExeunL 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Mbnippus 
Enter  LBunpra  and  GovemeaBi 

Leu,  You  are  the  mistress  of  the  house,  you  say. 
Where  this  young  lady  lies  ? 

Goo.  For  wsnt  of  a  better. 

Leu.  You  may  be  good  enough  for  sudi  a  pur- 
pose. 
When  was  the  prince  with  her  ?    Answer  me  di- 
rectly. 

Gov,  Not  since  he  went  a-wairing. 

Leu.  Very  well  then. 
What  carnal  copulation  are  you  privy  to 
Between  these  two  ? — Be  not  afraid ;  we  are  women. 
And  may  talk  thus  amongst  ourselves :  no  harm  in*t 

Goo,  No,  sure,  there's  no  harm  in't,  I  concave 
that; 
But  truly,  that  I  ever  knew  the  gentlewoman 
Otherwise  given,  than  a  hopeful  gentlewoman — * 

Leu,  You'll  grant  me,  the  prince  loves  her? 

Gov,  There  I  am  with  you ; 
And,  the  gods  bless  her,  promises  her  mightily. 

Leu,  Stay  there  awhile.    And  gives  her  gifts  ? 

Goo,  Extremely; 
And  truly  makes  a  very  saint  of  her. 

Leu.  I  should  think  now, 
(Good  woman,  let  me  have  your  judgment  with 

me; 
I  see  'tis  none  of  the  worst — Come,  sitdown  by  me,  i 
That  these  two  cannot  love  so  tenderly 

Gov,  Being  so  young  as  they  are  to< 

Leu.  You  say  well ! 
But  that,  methinks,  some  further 

Gov,  Yes,  yes ; 
I  have  heard  the  prince  swear  he  would  marry  her. 

Leu,  Very  well  stiU.  They  do  not  use  to  foil  out? 

Gov.  The  tenderest  chickens  to  one  another  I 
They  cannot  live  an  hour  asunder. 

Leu.  I  have  done  then; 
And  be  you  gone.    You  know  your  charge,  and 

doit 
Yon  know  whose  will  it  is :  If  you  transgress  it. 
That  is,  if  any  have  access,  or  see  her. 
Before  the  k&g's  will  be  fulfill'd 

Goo,  Not  t^  prince,  madam  ? 

Leu.  You'U  be  hang'd  if  you  do  it,  that  111 
assure  yon. 

Gov.  But,  ne'ertheless,  I'll  make  bold  to  obey 

Leu,  Away,  and  to  your  business  then !     [you. 

Gov.  'Tis  done,  madam.  IBxeunL 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  h^The  Garden  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Artioonvs  and  Mkniphub. 

AnL  Thou  hast  taken  wondrous  pains ;  but  yet, 
Menippus, 
Yon  understand  not  of  what  blood  and  country  ? 

Men,  I  labour'd  that,  but  cannot  come  to  know  it 
A  Greek,  I  am  sure,  she  is ;  she  speaks  this  lan- 

Ani,  Is  she  so  excellent  handsome  ?       [guage. 

Men,  Most  enticing. 

Ant,  Sold  for  a  prisoner? 

Men,  Yes,  sir ;  some  poor  creature. 

Ant.  And  he  loves  tenderly  ? 

Men,  They  say  extremely. 

Ant,  'Us  well  prerented  then .    Yes,  I  perceiv*d 
it: 
When  he  took  leave  now,  he  made  a  hundred  stops, 
Desired  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour*  a  minute ; 
Which  I  with  anger  cross'd.    I  knew  his  business ; 
I  knew  'twas  she  he  hunted  on.  This  journey,  man, 
I  beat  out  suddenly,  for  her  cause  intended, 
And  would  not  give  him  time  to  breathe.    When 

Men.  This  morning,  sir.  [comes  she  ? 

Ant,  Lodge  her  to  all  delight  then ; 
For  I  would  have  her  try*d  to  the  test :  I  know, 
She  must  be  some  crackf  d  coin,  not  fit  his  traffick ; 
Which,  when  we  have  found,  the  shame  will  make 

him  leave  her ; 
Or  we  shall  work  a  nearer  way :  I'll  bury  him, 
And  with  him  all  the  hopes  I  have  cast  upon  him, 
Ere  he  shall  dig  his  own  grave  in  that  woman. 
You  know  which  way  to  bring  hert   I'll  stand 

close  there. 
To  view  her  as  she  passes.    And,  do  you  hear, 

Menippus, 
Observe  her  wid  all  sweetness ;  humour  her ; 
'Twill  make  her  lie  more  careless  to  our  purposes. 
Away,  and  take  what  helps  you  please. 

Men,  I  am  gone,  sir.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II The  Ladginge  of  Cklia. 

Enter  Cslia  and  GoTemeM. 

Celta.  Governess,  from  whom  was  this  gown 
sent  me  ? 
Pr'ythee,  be  serious,  true :  I  will  not  wear  it  else. 
It  is  a  handsome  one. 

Got).  As  though  yon  know  not  ? 

Celkt.  No,  'faith : 
But  I  believe  for  certain  too— yet  I  wonder. 
Because  it  was  his  caution,  this  poor  way, 
Still  to  preserve  me  from  Uie  curious  searchings 
Of  greedy  eyes. 

Gov,  You  have  it :  does  it  please  you  ? 

Ceha,  'Tis  very  rich,  metfainks,  too.    IVythee, 
tell  me. 

Gov,  From  one  that  likes  you  well.    Never  look 
coy,  lady ; 
These  are  no  gifts  to  be  put  off  with  poutings. 

Celia,  Poutings,  and  gifts?    Is  it  from  any 
stranger  ? 

Gov,  You  are  so  curious,  that  there  is  no  talk 
What  if  it  be,  I  pray  you  ?  [to  you. 

Celia,  Unpin,  good  governess ; 

Quick,  quick ! 

r  2 


Gov,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Celia,  Quick,  good  governess ! 
Fy  on't,  how  beastly  it  becomes  me !  poorly  I 
A  trick  put  in  upon  me  ?  Well  said,  governess  ! 
I  vow,  I  would  not  wear  it — Out !  it  smells  musty. 
Are  these  your  tricks  ?  now  I  begin  to  smell  it ; 
Abominable  musty!  Will  you  help  me? 
The  prince  will  come  again 

Gov,  You  are  not  mad,  sure  ? 

Celia,  As  I  live,  I'll  cut  it  off !  A  pox  upon  it! 
For,  sure,  it  was  made  for  that  use.    Do  you  bring 

me  liveries  ? 
Stales  to  catch  kites  ?  Dost  thou  laugh  too,  thou 
base  woman  ? 

Gov,  I  cannot  chnse,  if  I  should  be  hang'd. 

Celia,  Abuse  me, 
And  then  laugh  at  me  too  ? 

Gov,  I  do  not  abuse  you : 
Is  it  abuse,  to  give  him  drink  that's  thirsty  ? 
You  want  clothes ;  is  it  such  a  heinous  sin,  I  be- 
To  see  you  stored  }  [seech  ye, 

Celia.  There  is  no  greater  wickedness 
Than  this  way. 

Gov,  What  way? 

Celia,  I  shall  curse  thee  fearfully, 
If  thou  provok'st  me  further:   And  take  heed, 
My  curses  never  miss.  [woman ; 

Gov,  Curse  him  that  sent  it. 

Celia,  Tell  but  his  name 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

CeUa,  Dare  not  ? 
By  this  fair  light 

Gov.  You  are  so  fuU  of  passion 

Celia.  Dare  not  be  good  ?  be  honest  ?  dare  not 
curse  him? 

Gov.  I  think  you  dare  not ;  I  believe  so. 

Celia.  Speak  him ! 

Gov,    Up  with  your  valour  then,  up  with  it 
And  take  your  full  charge.  [bravely. 

Celia,  If  I  do  not,  hang  mel 
Tell  but  his  name. 

Gov,  'Twas  prince  Demetrius  sent  it : 
Now,  now,  give  fire,  kill  him  i'  th'  eye,  now,  lady. 

Celia.  Is  he  come  home  ? 

Gov.  It  seems  so.    But  your  curse  now ! 

Celia,  You  do  not  lie,  I  hope. 

Gov,  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

Celia,  Pr'ythee,  do  not  abuse  me !  Is  he  come 
home  indeed  ? 
For  I  would  now  with  all  my  heart  believe  thee. 

Gov,  Nay,  you  may  chuse.     Alas,  I  deal  for 
strangers. 
That  send  you  scurvy,  mustygowns ;  stale  liveries ! 
I  have  my  tricks  I 

Celia,  'Tis  a  good  gown  ;  a  handsome  one ; 
I  did  but  jest.    Where  is  he  ? 

Gov,  He  that  sent  it 

Celia,  How  ?  he  that  sent  it  ?  Is't  come  to  that 
again? 
Thou  canst  not  be  so  foolish.   Pr'ythee,  speak  out; 
I  may  mistake  thee. 

Gov.  I  said,  he  that  sent  it [thus? 

Celia.  Curse  o'  my  life  1  why  dost  thou  vex  me 
I  know  thou  mean'st  Demetrius ;  dost  thou  not? 

I  charge  thee  speak  truth !  If  it  be  any  other 

Thou  know'st  the  charge  he  gave  thee,  and  the 
justioe 
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HU  anger  will  inflict,  if  e'er  he  know  this ; 
As  know  he  shall,  he  shall,  thou  spiteful  woman. 
Thou  beastly  woman  1  and  thou  shalt  know  too 
And  feel  too  sensible,  I  am  no  ward,        [late  too, 
No  stale  stufF  for   your  money-merchants  that 

sent  itl 
Who  dare  send  me,  or  how  darst  thou,  thon 

Gov.  What  yon  please : 
For  this  is  ever  the  reward  of  service. 
The  prince  shall  bring  the  next  himself. 

Celia.  'Tis  strange, 
That  yoa  should  deal  so  peerishly  I  Beshrew  yon. 
You  have  put  me  in  a  heat. 

Gov.  I  am  sure  you  have  kill'd  me 
I  ne'er  recdT'd  such  language :   I  can  but  wait 

upon  you, 
And  be  your  drudge ;  keep  a  poor  life  to  scrre  yon. 

CeUa,  Yon  know  my  nature  is  too  easy,  gover- 
ness; 
And  you  know  now,  I  am  sorry  too.    How  does  he  ? 

Gov»  Oh,  God,  my  head  1 

Celia,  Pr'ythee,  be  well,  and  tell  me, 
Did  he  speak  of  me  since  he  came  ?  Nay,  see  now ! 
If  thou  wilt  leaye  this  tyranny— Good,  sweet  go- 

▼emess, 
Did  he  but  name  his  CeUa  ?  Look  upon  me  1 
Upon  my  faith,  I  meant  no  harm !  Here,  take  this, 
And  buy  thyself  some  trifles.    Did  he,  good  wench  ? 

Gov,  He  loves  you  but  too  dearly. 

Celia,  That's  my  good  governess  1 

Gov,  There's  more  doti^es  making  for  you. 

Celia,  More  clothes? 

Gov,  More ; 
Richer  and  brayer ;  I  can  tell  yoa  that  news ; 
And  twenty  glorious  things. 

CeUa.  To  what  use,  sirrah  ? 

Gov,  You  are  too  good  for  our  house  now  :  We, 
poor  wretches, 
Shall  lose  the  comfort  of  you. 

Celia.  No,  I  hope  not. 

Gov,  For  ever  lose  von,  lady. 

CeHa,  Lose  me?  wnerefore? 
I  hear  of  no  such  thing. 

Gov.  *Tia  sure,  it  must  be  so : 
You  must  shine  now  at  court  1  such  preparation, 
Such  hurry,  and  such  hanging  rooms 

Celia,  To  th'  court,  wench  ? 
Was  it  to  th'  court,  thou  saidst  ? 

Gov.  You'll  find  it  so. 

Celia,  Stay,  stay ;  this  cannot  be. 

Gov,  I  say  it  must  be. 
I  hope  to  find  you  still  the  same  good  lady. 

Cf/ta.  To  th' court?    This  stumbles  me.    Art 
Hus  preparation  is?  [sure  for  me,  wench, 

Gov,  She  is  perilous  crafty ;  iAtide, 

I  fear,  too  honest  for  us  all  too. — Am  I  sure  I  live? 

Celia,  To  th'  court  ?  this  cannot  down :  What 
should  I  do  there  ? 
Why  should  he  on  a  sudden  change  his  mind  thus, 
And  not  make  me  acquainted  ?---(Sure  he  loves 

me!)— 
His  vow  was  made  against  it,  and  mine  with  him ; 
At  leastwhile  this  king  Uved.  He  wiU  come  hither, 
And  see  me,  ere  I  go  ? 

Gov.  Would  some  wise  woman  lArtde. 

Had  her  in  working  !_That  I  think  he  will  not. 
Because  he  means  with  all  joy  there  to  meet  you. 
You  shall  hear  more  within  this  hour. 

Celia,  A  courtier? 
What  may  that  meaning  be  ?  Sure,  he  will  see  me 


If  he  be  come ;  he  must.  Hark  you,  good  gover- 
What  age  is  the  king  of?  [ness ; 

Gov,  He's  an  old  man,  and  full  of  business. 

Celia,  I  fear  too  full,  indeed.  What  ladies  are 
I  would  be  loth  to  want  good  company.       [there  ? 

Gov.  Delicate  young  ladies,  as  you  would  desire ; 
And,  when  you  are  acquainted,  the  best  company  I 

Celia,  'Tis  very  well.  Pr'ythee,  go  in :  let's  talk 
For,  though  I  fear  a  trick,  I'll  bravely  try  it.  [more. 

Gov,  I  see  he  must  be  cunning,  knocks  this  doe 
down.  IAtide, 

lEjf€UHL 


SCENE  lll,^A  Place  near  the  Field  qfBaUle, 
Bnier  LiavnarAMT  and  Lmnrmm.    Dntnu  taUkin, 

Leon,  You  shall  not  have  your  will,  sirrah  I  Are 
you  running  ? 
Have  you  gotten  a  toy  in  your  heels?  Is  this  a 

season, 
When  honour  pricks  you  on,  to  prick  your  ears  up 
After  your  whore,  your  hobby-horse  ? 

Lieut,  Why,  look  ye  now ! 
What  a  strange  man  are  you  ?  Would  you  have  a 
At  all  hours  iSl  alike  ?  [man  fight 

Leon.  Do  but  fight  something, 
But  half  a  blow,  and  put  thy  stomach  to*t : 
Turn  but  thy  face,  and  do  )3ut  make  mouths  at  'em. 

Lieut,  And  have  my  teeth  knock'd  out  ?  I  thank 
You  are  my  dear  friend  !  [you  heartily ! 

Leon,  What  a  devil  ails  thee  ? 
Dost  long  to  be  hang'd  ? 

Lieut,  'Faith,  sir,  I  make  no  suit  for't : 
But  rather  than  I  would  live  thus  out  of  charity. 
Continually  in  brawling 

Leon,  Art  thou  not  he 
(I  may  be  oosen'd) 

Lieut.  I  shall  be  discovered. 

Leon.  That,  in  the  midst  of  thy  most  hellish 
pains, 
When   thou   wert   crawling-sick,   didst   aim   at 
When  thou  wert  mad  with  pain  ?  [wonders  ? 

Lieut.  You  have  found  die  cause  out ; 
I  had  ne'er  been  mad  to  fight  else.  I  confess,  sir. 
The  daily  torture  of  my  side,  that  vex'd  me. 
Made  me  as  daily  careless  what  became  of  me, 
'Till  a  kind  sword  there  wounded  me,  and  eased 

me  ; 
'Twas  nothing  in  my  valour  fought.    I  am  well 

now, 
And  take  some  pleasure  in  my  life :    Methinks, 

now, 
It  shews  as  mad  a  thing  to  me  to  see  you  scuffle, 
And  kill  one  another  foolishly  for  honour, 
As  'twas  to  you  to  see  me  play  the  coxcomb. 

Leon,  And  wilt  thou  ne*er  fight  more  ? 

Lieut,  V  th'  mind  I  am  in. 

Leon,  Nor  ne'er  be  sick  again  ? 

Lieut.  I  hope  I  shall  not. 

Leon,  Pr'ythee  be  sick  again;  pr'ythee,  I 
Be  just  so  sick  again.  [beseech  thee, 

Lieut,  I'll  just  be  hang'd  first. 

Leon,  If  all  the  arts  that  are  can  make  a  cholic, 
(Therefore  look  to't !)  or  if  imposthumes  (mark 
As  big  as  footballs [me  I) 

Lieut.  Deliver  me  1 

Leon.  Or  stones  of  ten  pound  weight  i*  th* 
kidnies. 
Through  ease  and  ugly  diets,  may  be  gather'd. 
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I'll  feed  you  up  myself,  fir ;  TU  prepare  you ! 
Yoa  cannot  fight,  unleu  the  devil  tear  yon  ? 
You  shall  not  want  provocations ;  I'll  scratch  yon  ; 
I'll  have  thee  have  the  tooth-ach,  and  the  head- 
ach 

Lieut.  Goodcolonely  1*11  do  any  thing  t 

Leon,  No,  no,  nothing ! 
Then  will  I  have  thee  hlown  with  a  pair  of  smiths' 

bellows, 
(Because  you  shidl  be  sure  to  have  a  round  gale 

with  you) 
Fill'd  full  of  oU  of  devQ,  and  aqua-fortis ; 
And  I^t  these  work ;  these  may  provoke* 

LieuL  Good,  colonel ! 

Leon.  A  coward  in  full  blood?    Pr'ythee  be 
Will  roasting  do  thee  any  good  ?    [plain  with  me ; 

Lieui.  Nor  basting  neither,  sir 

Leon,  Marry,  that  goes  hard. 

Bnier  First  Gcntteman. 

1  Gent,  Where  are  you,  colonel? 
The  prince  expects  you,  sir :  he  has  hedged  the 

enemy 
Within  a  straight,  where  all  the  hopes  and  valours 
Of  all  men  living  cannot  force  a  passage : 
He  has  'em  now. 

Leon,  I  knew  all  this  before,  sir ; 
I  chalkM  him  out  his  way.    But,  do  yon  see  that 
thing  there  ? 

Lieut.  Nay,  good  sweet  colonel  1  I'll  fight  a 

Leon.  That  thing!  [little. 

1  Gent,  What  thing  I    I  see  the  brave  Lieute- 

nant. 

Leon.  Rogue,  what  a  name  hast  thou  lost? 

Lieut.  You  may  help  it ; 
Yet  you  may  help't :  Til  do  you  any  courtesy  I 
I  know  you  love  a  wench  welL 

Enter  Second  Oentlaman. 

Leon,  Look  upon  him. 
Do  you  look  too. 

2  Gent.  What  should  I  look  on  ? 

I  come  to  tell  you  the  prince  stays  your  direction : 
We  have  'em  now  i*  the  coop,  sir. 

Leon.  Let  'em  rest  there. 
And  chew  upon  their  miseries.  But  look  first 

Lieut.  I  cannot  fight,  for  all  this. 

I,eon,  Look  on  this  fellow  I 

2  Gent.  I   know  him  i   'tis  the  valiant  brave 
lieutenant. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  hear  this,  and  play  the  rogue  ? 
Steal  off ! 
Quickly,  behind  me  quickly,  neatly  do  it  I 
And  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
And  if  thou  kiU'st  but  two 

Lieut.  You  may  excuse  me ; 
'Tis  not  my  fault :  I  dare  not  fight* 

Leon.  Be  ruled  yet ; 
I'll  beat  thee  on ;  go,  wink  and  fight !    A  plague 
upon  your  sheep's  heart  1 

2  Gent.  What's  all  this  matter? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  I  cannot  shew  you. 

I^on.  Here's  twenty  pound,  go  but  smell  to  'em. 

Lieut.  Alas,  sir. 
I  have  taken  such  a  cold,  I  can  smell  nothing. 

Leon.  I  can  smell  a  rascal,  a  rank  rascal ! 
Py,  how  he  stinks,  stinks  like  a  tired  jade ! 

2  Gent.  What,  sir? 

Leon.  Why,  that,  sir  ;  do  not  yon  smell  him  ? 
2  Gent.  Smell  him  ? 


Lieut.  I  must  endure. 
Leon.  Stinks  like  a  dead  dog,  carrion ! 
There's  no  such  damnable  smell  under  Heaven, 
As  the  fiednt  sweat  of  a  coward.    Will  you  fight 
yet? 
Lieut.  Nay,  now  I  defy  you;  you  have  spoke 
the  worst 
You  can  of  me ;  and  if  every  man  should  take 
What  you  say  to  the  heart,  God  ha'  mercy  1 
Leon,  God  ha'  mercy,  with  all  my  heart !  here 
I  forgive  thee ; 
And,  fight,  or  fight  not,  do  but  go  along  with  us. 
And  keep  my  dog. 

Lieut.  I  love  a  good  dog  naturaUy. 
1  Gent,  What's  all  this  stir,  lieutenant? 
Lieut.  Nothing,  sir. 
But  a  slight  matter  of  argument. 

Leon,  Pox  take  thee  1 
Sure,  I  shall  love  this  rogue,  he*i  so  pretty  a 

coward. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  up  now,  and  if  Fortune 
Dare  play  the  slut  again,  I'll  never  more  saint 

her.— 
Come,   play-fellow,   come!   pr'ythee,  come  up, 

come,  chicken ! 
I  have  a  way  shall  fit  yet    A  tune  knave  f 
Come,  look  upon  us. 
Lieut.  I'll  tell  you  who  does  best,  boys. 

IBxettfU. 


SCENE   TV.— The  Capitai.^A  State-Room  in 

^  Palace^  with  a  Gallery. 

Enter  AimooirvB  and  Maifippvs,  above. 

Men,  I  saw  her  coming  out. 

Ant.  Who  waits  upon  her  ? 

Men,  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  some  other  gen- 
By  me  appointed.  [tlemen, 

Ant.  Where's  your  wife  ? 

Men.  She's  ready 
To  entertain  her  here,  sir ;  and  some  ladies 
Pit  for  her  lodgings. 

Ant.  How  shews  she  in  her  trim  now  ? 

Men.  Oh,  most  divinely  sweet. 

Ant,  Pr'ythee,  speak  softly. 
How  does  she  take  her  coming  ? 

Men.  She  bears  it  bravely; 
But  what  she    thinks — ^For   Heaven    sake,    sir, 

preserve  me ! 
If  the  prince  chance  to  find  this 

Ant.  Peace,  you  old  fool ; 
She  thinks  to  meet  him  here? 

Men.  That's  all  the  project. 

Ant,  Was  she  hard  to  bring  ? 

Men.  No,  she  believed  it  quickly. 
And  quickly  made  herself  fit     The  gown  a  little. 
And  those  new  things  she  has  not  been  acquainted 

with. 
At  least  in  this  place,  where  she  lived  a  prisoner, 
Troubled  and  stirr'd  her  mind.    But  believe  me, 

sir. 
She  has  worn  as  good,  they  sit  so  apted  to  her ; 
And  she  is  so  great  a  mistress  of  disposure. 
Here  they  come  now :  But  take  a  full  view  of  her. 

Enter  Csua,  Timon,  Charihthub,  and  Gentlemen. 

Ant.  How    cheerfully    she    looks!     How    she 
salutes  all ! 
And  how  she  views  the  place !    She  is  very  young, 
sure. 
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That  was  an  admirable  §mUe,  a  catcfaiiig  one ; 
The  Tery  twang  of  Cupid's  bow  song  to  it ! 
She  has  two*edged  eyes ;  they  kill  o'  both  sides. 

Men.  She  makes  a  stand,  as  though  she  would 

Antn  Be  stiU  then.  [speak. 

Celia,  Good  gentlemen,  trouble  yourselves  no 
further ; 
I  had  thought,  sure,  to  have  met  a  noble  friend 

Tim,  You  may  meet  many,  lady.  [here. 

Celia,  Such  as  you  are, 
I  covet  few  or  none,  sir. 

Char.  Will  you  walk  this  way,  D*d7- 

And  take  the  sweets  o'  th'  garden  ?  cool  and  close, 

Celia.  Methinks,  this  open  air's  far  better. — 
Tend  ye  that  way  ?—  lAside. 

Ptay,  where's  the  woman  came  along .' 

Char.  What  woman  ? 

Celia.  The  woman  of  the  house  I  lay  at 

Tim.  Woman? 
Here  was  none  came  along,  sure. 

Celia.  Sure  I  am  catch'd  then. — 
'Pray,  where's  the  prince  ? 

Char.  He  will  not  be  long  from  you. 
We  are  his  humble  servants. 

Celia,  I  could  laugh  now, 
To  see  how  finely  I  am  cozen'd :  Yet  I  fear  not ; 
For,  sure,  I  know  a  way  to  'scape  all  dangers. 

lAeidt. 

Tim,  Madam,  your  lodgings  lie  this  way. 

Celia.  My  lodgings  ? 
For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  what  office  do  I  bear  here? 

Tim.  The  great  commander  of  all  hearts. 

Enter  Lbucippb  and  Ladies. 

Celia.  You  have  hit  it : 
I  thank  your  sweet-heart  for  it  I  Who  are  these 

Char,  Ladies,  that  come  to  serve  you.      [now? 

Celia.  Well  considered.— 
Are  you  my  servants  ? 

Lady,  Servants  to  your  pleasures. 

Celia,  I  dare  believe  ye,  but  I  dare  not  trust  ye ! 

Catch'd  with  a   trick?    well,  I  must    bear    it 

patiently. —  lAsUU, 

Methinks,  this  court's  a  neat  place ;  all  the  people 

Of  so  refined  a  size 

Tim,  This  b  no  poor  rogue. 

Leu.  Were  it  a  paradise,  to  please  your  foncy. 
And  entertain  the  sweetness  you  bring  with  you — 

Celia,  Take  breath ;  you're  fat,  and  many  words 
may  melt  you.— 
This  is  three  bawds  beaten  into  one.  Bless  me. 
Heaven,  lAride. 

What  shall  become  of  me?  I  am  i'  the  pitfall. 
On  my  conscience,  this  is  the  old  viper. 
And  all  these  little  ones  creep  every  night 
Into  her  belly. — Do  you  hear,  plump  servant. 
And  you,  my  little  sucking  ladies?  you 
Must  teach  me  ^for  I  know  you  are  excellent  at 

carriage) 
How  to  behave  myself;  for  I  am  rude  yet 
But  you  say,  the  prince  will  come  ? 

Lody,  'Will  fly  to  see  you, 

Celia,  For,  look  you,  if  a  great  man,  say  the 
Should  come  and  visit  me R^ng  now, 

Men,  She  names  you. 

Ant,  Peace,  fool ! 

Celia,  And  offer  me  a  kindness,  such  a  kind- 

Leu.  Ay,  such  a  kindness  I  [i 

Celia,  True,  lady,  such  a  kindness  : 
What  shall  that  kindness  be  now  ? 


Leu.  A  witty  lady ! 
Learn,  little  ones,  learn. 

Celia,  Say  it  be  all  his  favour 

Leu,  And  a  sweet  saying  'tis. 

Celia,  And  I  grow  peevish  ? 

Leu,  You  must  not  be  neglectfuL 

Celia.  There's  the  matter, 
There's  the  main  doctrine  now,  and  I  may  miss  it. 
Or  a  kind  handsome  gentleman  ? 

Leu.  You  say  well. 

Celia,  They'll  count  us  basely  bred. 

Leu,  Not  freely  nurtured. 

Celia.  I'll  take  thy  counsel. 

Leu.  'Tis  an  excellent  woman  ! 

Celia.  I  find  a  notable  volume  here,  a  learned 
one. 
Which  way  ?  For  I  would  fain  be  in  my  chamber; 
In  truth,  sweet  ladies,  I  grow  weary.     Fie  I 
How  hot  the  air  beats  on  me ! 

Lady.  This  way,  madam. 

Celia.  Now,  by  mine  honour,  I  grow  wondrous 
faint  too. 

Leu,  Your    fans,  sweet   gentlewomen,    your 
fans  1 

Celia.  Since  I  am  fool'd,  {Aside. 

rU  make  myself  some  sport,  though  I  pay  dear 

for't  lExit. 

Men.  Yon  see  now  what  a  manner  of  woman 

Ant.  Thou  art  an  ass !  [she  b,  sir. 

Men.  Is  thb  a  fit  love  for  the  prince  ? 

Ant,  A  coxcomb! 
Now,  by  my  crown,  a  dainty  wench,  a  sharp 

wench, 
And  a  matchless  spirit !  How  she  ieer'd  'em  ! 
How  carelessly  she  scoflTd  'em !  Use  her  nobly. 
I  would  I  had  not  seen  her  I  Wait  anon, 
And  then  you  shall  have  more  to  trade  upon. 

lExeunt. 
♦ 

SCENE  V. — The  Camp  qf  Demktrius  on  the 

Frontiers, 

Enter  Laoirmn  and  the  ttoo  Gentlemen. 

Leon,  We  must  keep  a  round  and  a  strong 

watch  to-night ; 
The  prince  will  not  charge  the  enemy  till  the 

morning : 
But  for  the  trick  I  told  you  for  thu  rascal. 
This  rogue,  that  health  and  strong  heart  makes  a 

1  Gent.  Ay,  if  it  take.  [coward 

Leon,  Ne'er  fear  it ;  the  prince  has  it. 

And  if  he  let  it  fall,  I  must  not  know  it ; 
He  will  suspect  me  presently :  But  yon  two 
May  help  the  plough. 

2  Gent.  That  he  u  sick  again 

Leon,  Extremely  sick;  hu  disease  grown  in- 
Never  yet  found,  nor  touch'd  at  [curable ; 

Enter  LiKumrAirr. 

2  Gent,  Well,  we  have  it ; 
And  here  he  comes. 

Leon.  The  prince  has  been  npon  him  : 
What  a  flatten  face  he  has  now  I  It  takes,  believe 
How  like  an  ass  he  looks !  [it. 

Lieut.  I  feel  no  great  pain ; 
At  least,  I  think  I  do  not ;  yet  I  feel  sensibly, 
I  grow  extremely  faint  How  cold  I  sweat  now  ! 

Leon.  So,  bo,  so  1 

Lieut.  And  now  'tis  even  too  true ;  I   feel   a 
pricking. 
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A  pricking,  a  strange  pricking.  How  it  tingles ! 
And  as  it  were  a  stitch  too.  The  pnnce  told  me, 
And  every  one  cried  ont  I  was  a  dead  man : 
1  had  thought  I  had  been  as  well 

Leon,  Upon  him  now,  boys  ; 
And  do  it  most  demurely. 

1  Getit.  How  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut,  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 

1  Gent,  'Life,  how  looks  this  man  ! 
How  dost  thou,  good  Lieutenant  ? 

2  Gent,  I  ever  told  you 

This  man  was  nerer  cured ;  I  iee  it  too  plain  now. 
How  do  you  feel  yourself  ?  you  look  not  perfect. 
How  dull  his  eye  hangs  ! 

1  Gent,  That  may  be  discontent.  [now 

2  Gent.  Believe  me,  friend,  I  wonld  not  suffer 
The  tithe  of  those  pains  this  man  feels — Mark  his 

forehead ! 
>Vhat  a  cloud  of  cold  dew  hangs  upon't ! 

Lient,  I  have  it, 
Again  I  have  it ;  how  it  grows  upon  me ! 
A  miserable  man  I  am  I 

Leon,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  miserable  man  thou  shalt 
be. 
This  is  the  tamest  trout  I  ever  tickled.        lAtidt, 

Enter  two  PhysicianA. 

1  Phy,  This  way  he  went. 

2  Php,  *Pray  Heaven,  we  find  him  livmg ! 
He's  a  brave  fellow ;  'tis  pity  he   should  perish 

thus. 
1  Phy.  A  strong-hearted  man,  and  of  a  notable 
Lieut,  Oh,  oh !  [sufferance. 

1  Gent,  How  now  ?  how  is  it,  man  ? 
Lieut.  Oh,  gentlemen. 

Never  so  fiill  of  pain 

2  Gent.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ? 

Lieut,  Never  so  full  of  pain,  gentlemen. 

1  Phy.  He  is  here  ;— 
How  do  you,  sir  ? 

2  Phjf,  Be  of  good  comfort,  soldier ; 
The  prince  has  sent  us  to  you. 

Lieut,  Do  you  think  I  may  live  ? 
2  Phy,  He  alters  hourly,  strangely. 

1  Php,  Yes,  you  may  live  :  But 

Leon,  Finely  butted,  doctor  I 
1  Gent,  Do  not  discourage  him. 

1  Phy.  He  must  be  told  truth ; 
'Tis  now  too  late  to  trifle. 

Enter  DaMcrEius  and  G«ntlemeD. 

2  Gent,  Here  the  prince  comes. 
Dem,  How  now,  gentlemen  ? 

2  Gent.  Bewailing,  sir,  a  soldier ; 
And  one,  I  think,  your  grace  will  grieve  to  part 
But  every  living  thing [with. 

Dem.  Tis  true,  must  perish ; 
Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves. — 
How  dost  thou  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  'Faith,  'tis  true,  air ; 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candles*  ends. 

Leon.  He's  finely  mortified. 

Dem.  Thou  art  heart-whole  yet,  I  see.  He  alters 
strangely, 
And  that  apace  too  ;  I  saw  it  this  morning  in  him, 
When  he,  poor  man,  I  dare  swear 

Lieut,  No,  believe't,  sir, 
I  never  felt  it. 

Dem,  Here  lies  the  pain    now :    How  he  if 

1  Phy.  The  imposthume,  [swcird  ; 

Fed  with  a  new  malignant  humour  now, 


Will  grow  to  such  a  bigness,  tis  incredible ; 

The  compass  of  a  bushel  will  not  hold  it. 

And  with  such  a  hell  of  torture  it  will  rise  too — 

Dem,  Can  you  endure  me  touch  it  ? 

Lieut,  Oh,  I  beseech  you,  sir ! 
I  feel  you  sensibly  ere  you  come  near  me. 

Dem.  He's  finely  wrought.  lAeide.] — He  must 
be  cut,  no  cure  else. 
And  suddenly ;  you  see  how  fast  he  blows  out. 

Lieut.  Good  master  doctor,  let  me  be  beholden 
I  feel  I  cannot  last [to  yon : 

2  Phy.  For  what.  Lieutenant } 

Lieut,  But  even  for  half  a  dozen  cans  of  good 
wine. 
That  I  may  drink  my  will  out ;  I  faint  hideously. 

Dem.  Fetch  him  some  wine ;  and,  since  he  must 
go,  gentlemen. 
Why,  let  him  take  his  journey  merrily. 

Enter  Servant,  with  wine, 

Lieut,  That's  even  the  nearest  way. 

Leott.  I  could  laugh  dead  now !  lAtide. 

Dem,  Here,  off  with  that 

Lieut,  These  two  1  give  your  grace ;       IDrinKi 
A  poor  remembrance  of  a  dying  man,  sir  ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  wear  *em  out. 

Dem.  I  will,  soldier. 
These  are  fine  legacies. 

Lieut,  Among  the  gentlemen, 
Even  all  I  have  left ;  I  am  a  poor  man,  naked. 
Yet  something  for   remembrance;  four  a-piece, 

gentlemen : 
And  so  my  body — where  you  please.  [DrtnkM. 

Leon,  'Twill  work. 

Lieut.  I  make  your  grace  my  executor,  and,  1 
beseech  you. 
See  my  poor  will  fulfilled :  Sure,  I  shall  walk  else. 

Dem,  As  fiill  as  they  can  be  fiU'd,  here's  my 

1  Gent,  The  wine  will  tickle  him.  [hand,  soldier. 
LietU,  I  would  hear  a  drum  beat, 

But  to  see  how  1  could  endure  it. 

Dem,  Beat  a  drum  there !  IDrum  within. 

Lieut,  Oh,  heavenly  music  !  I  woold  hear  one 
I  am  very  full  of  pain.  [sing  to't. 

Dem.  Sing  ?  'tis  impossible. 

Lieut.  Why,  then  I  would  drink  a  drum -full. 
Where  lies  the  enemy  ? 

2  Gent.  Why,  here,  close  by. 
Leon,  Now  he  begins  to  muster. 
Lieut.  And  dare  he  fight? 

Dare  he  fight,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Phy,  You  must  not  cut  him  ; 
He's  gone  then  in  a  moment :  All  the  hope  left  is. 
To  work  his  weakness  into  sudden  anger. 
And  make  him  raise  his  passion  above  his  pain. 
And  so  dispose  him  on  the  enemy : 
His  body  then,  being  stirr'd  with  rlolence. 
Will  purge  itself,  and  break  the  sore. 

Dem.  'Tis  true,  sir. 

1  Phy.  And  then»  my  life  for  his 
Lieut,  1  will  not  die  thus. 
Dem,  But  he  is  too  weak  to  do 
Lieut,  Die  like  a  dog! 

2  Phy.  Ay,  he's  weak ;  but  yet  he's  heart-whoLe. 
Lieut,  Hem ! 

Dem.  An  excellent  sign. 

Lieut,  Hem ! 

Dem.  Stronger  still,  and  better. 

Lieut.  Hem,  hem !  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan ! 

iExit, 
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1  PAy.  Now  he's  i*  th'  way  on*t. 

Dem,  Well,  go  thy  ways ;  tboa  wilt  do  lonie- 
thing,  certain. 

Leon.  And  some  brave  thing,  or  let  mine  ears 
He*8  finely  wrought.  [be  cat  off. 

Dem.  Let's  Btter  him. 

Leon.  I  pray,  sir. 
Bat  how  this  rogue,  when  this  cloud's  melted  in 
And  all  discovered [him, 

Dem,  That's  for  an  after-mirth.    Away,  away, 
away !  iExeunU 


SCENE  YL^The  Field  qf  Battle. 
Enter  Baurocui,  Ltbemacbub,  Ptolbmy  and  Boldien. 

Set.  Let  no  man  fear  to  die :   We  love  to  sleep 
aU, 
And  death  is  bat  the  sounder  sleep.    All  ages. 
And  all  hoars  call  us ;  'tis  so  common,  easy. 
That  little  children  tread  those  paths  before  us. 
We  are  not  sick,  nor  our  souls  press'd  with  sorrows, 
Nor  go  we  out  like  tedious  tales,  forgotten. 
High,  liigh  we  come,  and  hearty  to  our  funerals, 
And,  as  the  san  that  sets,  in  blood  let*s  falL 

Lyekm.  'Tis  true,  they  have  us  fast,  we  cannot 
'scape  *em. 
Nor  keeps  the  brow  of  Fortune  one  smile  for  us. 
Dishonourable  ends  we  can  'scspe  though, 
And,  worse  than  those,  captivities  :  We  can  die ; 
And  dying  nobly,  though  we  leave  behind  us 
Those  clods  of  flesh,  tluit  are  too  massy  burthens. 
Our  living  souls  fly  crown'd  with  living  conquests ! 

Ptol.  They  have  begun ;  fight  bravely,  and  fall 
bravely ; 
And  may  that  man  that  seeks  to  save  his  life  now, 
Bj  price,  or  promise,  or  by  fear  falls  from  us. 
Never  again  be  blest  with  name  of  soldier ! 

EnUr  a  Soldier. 

Sel  How  now?  Who  charged  first?  I  seek  a 
To  set  me  off  in  death.  [brave  hand 

Sold.  We  are  not  charged,  sir ; 
The  prince  lies  stilL 

S$l.  How  comes  this  'larum  up  then  ? 

Sold.  There  is  one  desperate  fellow,  with  the 
devil  in  him, 
(He  never  durst  do  this  else)  has  broke  into  us, 
And  here  he  bangs  ye  two  or  three  before  him. 
There  five  or  %\x\  ventures  upon  whole  companies. 

Ptol,  And  is  not  seconded  ? 

SoUL  Not  a  man  follows. 

Sel.  Nor  cut  a'  pieces  ? 

Sold.  Their  wonder  yet  has  stay'd  'em 

Sel.  Let's  in  and  see  this  mirade. 

Ptol.  I  admire  it  i '  lExtnnt. 


SCENE  VU.^Another pari  qfthe  tame. 
Enter  Laoimini  and  Gentlemen. 

Leon.  Fetch  him  off,  fetch  him  off!  I  am  sure 
he's  clouted. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  how  'twould  take? 
1  Gent,  'Tis  admirable ! 

Enter  LiBimnrAifT.  with  colour*  in  his  hand,  punuing 
three  or /our  Soldiers. 

Lieut.  Follow  that  blow,  my  friend!  there's  at 
your  coxcombs ! 
I  fight  to  save  me  from  the  surgeons'  miseries. 


Leon.  How  the  knave  curries  'em  1 

Lieut.  You  cannot,  rogues. 
Till  you  have  my  diseases,  fly  my  fbry. 
Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  ye  run  from  me  ? 
An  my  side  would  give  me  leave,  I  would  so  hunt 

ye, 

Ye  porridge-gutted  slaves,  ye  veal-broth  boobies  I 
Enter  Dsusmas,  Phystciaos,  and  GentlemeB. 

Leon,  Enough,  enough.  Lieutenant !  thou  hast 

Dem.  Mirror  of  man  I  [done  bravely. 

Lieut,  There's  a  flag  for  you,  sir : 
I  took  it  out  o'  th*  shop,  and  never  paid  for't 
I'll  to  'em  again ;  I  am  not  come  to  th'  text  yet. 

Dem.  No  more,  my  soldier.  Beshrew  my  heart, 
he  is  hurt  sore. 

Leon,  Hang  him,  he'll  lick  all  those  whole. 

1  Phff.  Now  will  we  take  him, 
And  cure  him  in  a  trice. 

Dem.  Be  careful  of  him. 

Lieut.  Let  me  live  but  two  years,  and  do  what 
you  will  with  me: 
I  never  had  but  two  hours  yet  of  happiness. 
Pray  ye,  give  me  nothing  to  provoke  my  valour ; 
For  I  am  even  as  weary  of  this  fighting 

2  Phjf.  You  shall  have  nothing.    Come  to  the 

prince's  tent. 
And  there  the  surgeons  presently  shall  search  you ; 
Then  to  your  rest. 

Lieut.  A  little  handsome  litter 
To  lay  me  in,  and  I  shall  sleep. 

Leon,  Look  to  him. 

Dem.  I  do  believe  a  horse  begot  this  fellow ; 
He  never  knew  his  strength  yet. — ^They  are  our 
own. 

Leon.  I  think  so ;.  I  am  coBen*d  else.   I  wooid 
but  see  now 
A  way  to  fetch  these  off,  and  save  their  honours. 

Dem,  Only  their  Uves. 

Leon,  Pray  you,  take  no  way  of  peace  now, 
Unless  it  be  with  infinite  advantage. 

Dem.  I  shall  be  ruled.    Let   the  battles  now 
Ourself  will  give  the  signaL [move  forward ; 

Enter  Trompel  and  Hendd. 

Now,  Herald,  what's  your  message? 

Her.  From  my  masters 
This  honourable  courtesy,  a  parley 
For  half  an  hour ;  no  more,  sir. 

Dem.  Let  'em  come  on ; 
They  have  my  princely  woiiL 

Enter  SaLHi*cos,  Lysikacrijb,  Pnu.uiv,  Attendants,  and 

Soldiers. 

Her.  They  are  here  to  attend  you. 

Dem.  Now,  princes,  your  demands  ? 

Sel.  Peace,  if  it  may  be 
Without  the  too  much  tainture  of  our  honour. 
Peace ;  and  we'll  buy  it  too. 

Dem.  At  what  price  ? 

Ljftim.  Tribute. 

Ptol.  At  all  the  charge  of  this  war. 

Leon.  That  will  not  do. 

Sel.  Leontius,  you  and  I  have  served  together. 
And  run  through  many  a  fortune  with  our  swords, 
Brothers  in  wounds  and  health ;    one  meat  has 

fed  us; 
Onetent  a  thousand  times  from  cold  night  covered 

us; 
Our  loves  have  been  but  one :  and.  had  we  died 
then, 
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One  moniimeikt  had  held  our  names  and  actions :     ] 
Why  do  yoa  set  upon  yonr  friends  snch  prices, 
And  sacrifice  to  giddy  Chance  such  trophies  ? 
Have  we  forgot  to  die  ?  or  are  our  Tirtues 
Less  in  afflictions  constant,  than  our  fortunes  ? 
Yon  are  deceived,  old  soldier. 

Leon.  I  know  yonr  worths, 
And  thas  low  bow  in  reverence  to  yonr  virtues. 
Were  these  my  wars,  or  led  my  power  in  chief  here, 
I  know  then  how  to  meet  your  memories  :  | 

lliey  are  my  king's  employments ;  this  man  fights 

now, 
To  whom  I  owe  all  duty,  faith,  and  service ; 
This  man,  that  fled  before  ye.     Call  back  that. 
That  bloody  day  again,  call  that  disgrace  home, 
And  then  an  easy  peace  may  sheath  our  swords  up. 
I  am  not  greedy  of  your  lives  and  fortunes, 
Nor  do  I  gape  ungratefully  to  swallow  yon. 
Honour,  the  spur  of  ail  illustrious  natures. 
That  made  you  famous  soldiers,  and  next  kings, 
And  not  ambitious  envy,  strikes  me  forward. 
Will  you  unarm,  and  yield  yourselves  his  prisoners  ? 

Sel,  We  never  knew  what  that  sound  meant :  No 

Shall  ever  bind  this  body,  but  embraces  ; 

Nor  weight  of  sorrow  here,  till  earth  fall  on  me. 

itean.  Expect  our  charge  then. 

Lpaim,  'Tis  the  nobler  courtesy  I 
And  so  we  leave  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  bless  us  I 

Dem.  Stay !  Have  you  any  hope  ? 

<S^^.  We  have  none  left  us, 
But  that  one  comfort  of  our  deaths  together : 
Give  us  but  room  to  fight. 

Leon,  Win  it,  and  wear  it. 

Ptoi.  Call  from  the  hills  those  companies  hang 
o'er  us  %. 

Like  bursting  clouds,  and  then  break  in,  and  take  us. 

Dem.  Find  such  a  soldier  will  forsake  advantage, 
And  we'll  draw  off.    To  shew  I  dare  be  noble. 
And  hang  a  light  out  to  you  in  this  darkness, 
(The  Ught  of  peace  !)  give  up  those  cities,  forts, 
And  all  those  frontier-countries,  to  our  uses. 


SeL  Is  this  the  p^u»  ?  traitors  to  those  that 
feed  us. 
Our  gods  and  people,  give  our  countries  from  us  f 

Lyaim.  Begin  Uie  knell ;  it  sounds  a  great  deal 

Ptol.  Let  loose  your  servant  Death  1     [sweeter. 

Sel,  Fall  Fate  upon  us. 
Our  memories  shall  never  stink  belund  us !  i€M$tg. 

Dem.  Seleucus  !  great  Seleucus  I 

Sold.  The  prince  calls,  sir. 

Dem.  Thou  stock  of  nobleness  and  courtesy. 
Thou  fkther  of  the  war ! 

Leim,  What  means  the  prince  now  ? 

Dem.  Give  me  my  standard  here. 

Lysim.  His  anger's  melted. 

Dem^  You  gentlemen  that  were  his  prisoners. 
And  felt  the  bounty  of  that  noble  nature. 
Lay  all  your  hands,  and  bear  these  colours  to  him, 
The  standard  of  the  kingdom.    Take  it,  soldier  \ 

Ptol.  What  will  this  mean  ? 

Dem.  Thou  hast  won  it ;  bear  it  off; 
And  draw  thy  men  home  whilst  we  wait  upon  thee. 

Sel.  You  shall  have  all  our  countries. 

Lyeim.  Ptol.  All,  by  Heaven,  sir. 

Dem.  I  wUi  not  have  a  stone,  a  bush,  a  bramble  x 

No,  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  I'U  start  you. 

Draw  off,  and  make  a  lane  through  all  the  army, 
That  these,  that  have  subdued  as,  may  march 
through  us. 

Sel.  Sir,  do  not  make  me  surfeit  with  such 
goodness ; 
111  bear  your  standard  for  you,  follow  you. 

Dem.  I  swear  it  shall  be  so ;  march  through  me 
fairly. 
And  thine  be  this  day's  honour,  great  Seleucus ! 

Ptol,  Mirror  of  noble  minds ! 

Dem.  iiajf  then  you  hate  me. 

lExeunt  mth  drumt  and  ikoutt 

Leon.  I  cannot  speak  now ! 
Well,  go  ihj  ways !  at  a  sure  piece  o'  bravery 
Thou  art  the  best  I  These  men  are  won  by  th' 

necks  now. 
I'll  send  a  post  away.  lExiU 


>•••. 


ACT   IV. 


\ 


SCENE  l.—The  Capital.  An  Apartment  in  the 

Palace* 
Enter  Aktioonis  disffuited,  and  Han ifpus. 

Ani    No  aptness  in  her  ? 

Men.  Not  an  immodest  motion  ; 
And  yet  she  is  as  free,  and,  when  she  is  courted, 
Makes  as  wild  witty  answers 

Ant.  This  more  fires  me  I 
I  must  not  have  her  thus. 

Men.  We  cannot  alter  her. 

Ant.  Have  you  put  the  youths  upon  her  ? 

Men.  All  that  know  any  thing. 
And  have  been  studied  how  to  catch  a  beauty  ; 

But  like  so  many  whelps  about  an  elephant 

The  prince  is  coming  home,  sir. 

Ant.  I  hear  that  too  ; 
But  that's  no  matter.     Am  I  alter'd  well? 

Men.  Not  to  be  known,  I  think,  sir. 

Ant.  I  must  see  her. 

EnUr  Tieo  OentUmen. 
I  Gent.  I  offer'd  all  I  had,  all  I  could  think  of. 


I  try'd  her  through  all  the  points  o'  th'  compass, 
I  thiok. 
2  Gent.  She  studies  to  undo  the  court,  to  plant 
The  enemy  to  our  age.  Chastity.  [here 

She  is  the  first  that  e'er  balk'd  a  close  arbour. 
And  the  sweet  contents  within :  She  hates  curl'd 

heads  too; 
And  setdng  up  of  beards  she  swears  is  idolatry, 

1  Gent.  I  never  knew  so  fair  a  face  so  froze , 
Yet  she  would  make  one  think— 

2  Gent.  True,  by  her  carriage ; 

*For  she'  ^  as  wanton  as  a  kid,  to  th'  outside. 
As  full  of  mocks  and  taunts.    I  kiss'd  her  hand  too, 
Walked  with  her  half  an  hour. 
1  Gent.  She  heard  me  sing. 
And  sung  herself  too ;  she  sings  admirably ; 
But  still,  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 
To  minister  enough  of  those,  then  presently, 
With  some  new  flam  or  other,  nothing  to  the  matter, 
And  such  a  frown  as  would  sink  all  before  her. 
She  takes  her  chamber.    Come,  we  shall  not  be 
the  last  fools. 
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2  Gent,  Not  by  a  Lnndred,  I  hope ;  'tis  a  strange 

jItU.  This  screws  me  up  still  higher,      [wench. 
Enter  Cclia  and  Ladies. 

Men,  Here  she  comes,  sir. 

Ant,  Then,  be  you  gone,  and  take  the  women 
And  lay  those  jewels  in  her  way.  [with  you : 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ckua  and  Amt, 

Celia.  If  I  stay  longer, 
I  shall  number  as  many  loyers  as  Lais  did. 
How  they  flock  after  me !  Upon  my  conscience, 
I  haye  had  a  dozen  horses  given  me  this  morning : 
I'll  even  set  ap  a  troop,  and  turn  she-soldier. 
A  good  discrete  wench  now,  that  were  not  hide- 
bound, 
Might  raise  a  fine  estate  here,  and  suddenly : 

For  these  warm  things  will  give  their  souls 1 

can  go  no  where. 
Without  a  world  of  offerings  to  my  excellence : 
I  am  a  queen,  a  goddess,  I  know  not  what ; 
And  no  constellation  in  all  Heaven,  buM  outshine 
And  they  have  found  out  now  I  have  no  eyes        [it. 
Of  mortal  lights ;  but  certain  influences. 
Strange  virtuous  lightnings,  human  nature  starts  at ; 
And  I  can  kill  my  twenty  in  a  morning, 

With  as  much  ease  now Ha !  what  are  these  ? 

new  projects } 
Where  are  my  honourable  ladies  ?  Are  you  out,  too  ? 
Nay,  then  I  must  buy  the  stock ;  send  me  good 

carding  I 
I  hope  the  prince's  hand  be  not  in  this  sport : 
I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  cannot  hear  from  him. 
And  that,  that  troubles  me :  All  these  were  recre- 
ations, 
Had  I  but  his  sweet  company  to  laugh  with  me. 
What  fellow's  that  ?  Another  apparition .' 
This  is  the  loving*st  age !  I  should  know  that  face ; 
Sure,  I  have  seen't  before ;  not  long  since  neither. 

Ant,  She  sees  me  now. — Oh,  Heaven,  a  most 
rare  creature !  lAtide. 

Cella.  Yes,  'tis  the  same :  I'll  take  no  notice  of 
But,  if  I  do  not  fit  you,  let  me  fry  for't.  [you ; 
Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg  ?  [See$  the  jeteeU.] 

They  are  fair  ones. 
Excellent  rich,  no  doubt,  too  ;  and  may  stumble 
A  good  staid  mind  ;  but  I  can  go  thus  by  'em. — 
My  honest  friend,  do  you  set  off  these  jewels  ? 

Ant,  Set  'em  off,  lady  ? 

Celia.  I  mean,  sell  'em  here,  sir. 

Ant,  She's  very  quick.  [AiideJ] — For  sale  they 
are  not  meant,  sure. 

Celia,  For  sanctity,  I  think,  much  less.    Good 
even,  sir. 

Ant,  Nay,  noble  lady,  stay :    lis  you  must 
wear  'em : 
Never  look  strange,  they  are  worthy  your  best 

CeHa.  Did  you  speak  to  me  ?  [beauty. 

Ant.  To  you,  or  to  none  living : 
To  you  they're  sent,  to  you  they're  sacrificed. 

Cel,  I'll  never  look  a  horse  i'  th'  mouth  that's 
given : 
I  thank  you,  sir :  I'll  send  one  to  reward  you. 

Ant,  Do  you  never  ask  who  sent  'em  ? 

Celia.  Never,  I ; 
Nor  never  care.     If  it  be  an  honest  end. 
That  end's  the  full  reward,  and  thanks  but  slubber 
If  it  be  ill,  I  will  not  ur^  the  acquaintance,     [it: 

Ant,  This  has  a  soul  indeed. — Pray,  let  me  tell  j 
you ! 

Celia,  I  care  not  if  you  do,  so  you  do  it  hand- 
And  not  stand  picking  of  your  words.       [somely, 


Ant,  The  king  sent  'em. 

Celia.   Away,  away!    thou  art   some  foolish 
fellow ! 
And  now,  I  think,  thou  hast  stole  'em  too.    The 

king  sent  'em  ? 
Alas,  good  man  I  Wouldst  thou  make  me  believe 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  these  worths, 
But  wantonly  to  fling  'em  ?   He's  an  old  man, 
A  good  old  man,  they  say,  too.     I  dare  swear, 
Fidl  many  a  year  ago  he  left  these  gambols. 
Here,  take  your  trinkets. 

Ant.  Sure,  I  do  not  lie,  lady. 

Celia,  I  know  thou  liest  extremely,  damnably : 
Thou  hast  a  lying  face ! 

Ant,  I  was  never  thus  rattled.  iAtide, 

Celia,  But,  say,  I  should  believe:    Why  are 
these  sent  me  ? 
And  why  art  thou  the  messenger  ?  Who  art  thou  ? 

Ant.  Lady,  look  on  'em  wisely,  and  then  consider 
Who  can  send  such  as  these,  but  a  king  only  ? 
And,  to  what  beauty  can  they  be  oblations. 
But  only  yours !  For  me,  that  am  the  carrier, 
'Tis  only  fit,  you  know  I  am  his  servant, 
And  have  ftdfiU'd  his  will. 

Celia.  You  are  short  and  pithy. 
What  must  my  beauty  do  for  these  ? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady. 
You  cannot  be  so  hard  of  understanding. 
When  a  king's  favour  shines  upon  you  gloriously, 
And  speaks  his  love  in  these 

Celia,  Oh,  then,  love's  the  matter ; 
Sir-reverence  Love !  Now  I  begin  to  feel  yovt : 
And  I  should  be  the  king's  whore ;  a  brave  title ! 
And  go  as  glorious  as  the  sun ;  oh,  brave  still ! 
The  chief  commandress  of  his  concubines, 
Hurried  from  place  to  place  to  meet  his  pleasures ! 

Ant,  A  devilish  subtle  wench ;  but  a  rare  spirit. 

lAtide. 

Celia,  And  when  the  good  old  sponge  had  suck*d 
my  youth  dry. 
And  left  some  of  his  royal  aches  in  my  bones ; 
When  time  shall  tell  me  I  have  plough'd  my  life 

up. 
And  cast  long  furrows  in  my  face  to  sink  me 

Ant.  You  must  not  think  so,  lady. 

Celia,  Then  can  these,  sir, 
These  precious  things,  the  price  of  youth  and 

beauty. 
This  shop  here  of  sin-offerings,  set  me  off  again  ? 
Can  it  restore  me  chaste,  young,  innocent? 
Purge  me  to  what  I  was  ?  add  to  my  memory 
An  honest  and  a  noble  feme .'  The  king's  device ! 
The  sin's  as  universal  as  the  sun  is, 
And  lights  an  universal  torch  to  shame  me. 

Ant,  Do  you  hold  so  slight  account  of  a  great 
That  all  knees  bow  to  purchase  ?     [king's  fevour, 

Celia.  Pr'ythee,  peace! 
If  thou  knew  st  how  ill-favouredly  thy  tale  becomes 
And  what  ill  root  it  takes [thee. 

Ant.  You  will  be  wiser. 

Celia,  Could  the  king  find  no  shape  to  shift  his 
pandar  into. 
But  reverend  age  ?  and  one  so  like  himself  too  ? 

Ant.  She  has  found  me  out  lAtide. 

Celia,  Cozen  the  world  wi^h  gravity  ! 
Pr'ythee,  resolve  me  one  cmng ;  does  the  king  love 

Ant.  I  think  he  does.  [thee  ? 

Celia.  It  seems  so,  by  thy  office  : 
He  loves  thy  use,  and,  when  that's  ended,  hates 
Thou  seem*st  to  me  a  soldier.  [thee. 
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Ant,  Yes,  I  am  one. 

Celia,  And  ha«t  fonght  for  thy  country  ? 

Ant,  Many  a  time. 

Celia,  May  be,  commanded  too  ? 

Ant,  I  have  done*  lady. 

Celia,  Oh,  wretched  man,  below  the  state  of 
pity! 
Canst  thou  forget  thou  wert  begot  in  honour  ? 
A  free  companion  for  a  king  ?  A  soldier  ? 
Whose  nobleness  dare  feel  no  want  bot  enemies  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  this,  and  decline  so  wretchedly, 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bawdry  ?  of  base  bawdry  ? 
Feed  on  the  scum  of  sin  ?  Fling  thy  sword  from 

thee. 
Dishonour  to  the  noble  name  that  nursed  thee ! 
Go,  beg  diseases !  Let  them  be  thy  armours  1 
Thy  fights  the  flames  of  lust,  and  their  foul  issues. 

Ant,  Why  then,  I  am  a  king,  and  mine  own 
speaker.  \Thrawt  qffkU  ditguise. 

Celia,  And  I  as  free  as  yon,  mine  own  disposer. 
There,  take  your  jewels ;  let  'em  give  them  lustres 
That  have  dark  lives  and  souls  :  Wear  'em  your- 
You'll  seem  a  devil  eke.  [self,  sir ; 

Ant.  I  command  you,  stay. 

Celia.  Be  just,  I  am  commanded. 

Ant.  I  will  not  wrong  you. 

Celia,  Then  thus  low  fiedls  my  duty.        IKneeU, 

Ant.  Can  you  love  me  ? 
Say  '*  ay."  and  all  I  have 

Celia.  I  cannot  love  you ; 
Without  the  breach  of  faith,  I  cannot  hear  you. 
You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frosts  on  lilies. 
I  can  die,  but  I  cannot  love  I  You*re  answer'd. 

[ExU, 

Ant.  I  must  find  apter  means ;  I  love  her  truly. 

iJSxU, 


SCENE  IL—B^ore  the  Palace. 

Bnier  DsBumuvs,  haonnvs,  Jawvtbiamt,  Gentleman, 
Boldien,  and  Host. 

Dem.  Hither,  do  yon  say,  she  is  come? 

Hott,  Yes,  sir,  I'm  sure  on't . 
For,  whilst  I  waited  on  you,  putting  my  wife  in 

trust, 
I  know  not  by  what  means,  but  the  king  found  her, 
And  hither  she  was  brought.     How,  or  to  what 

Dem.  My  father  found  her .'  [end — 

Host,  So  my  vrife  informs  me. 

Dem,  Leontius,  'pray  draw  off  the  soldiers  : 
I  would  a  while  be  private. 

Leon.  Fall  off,  gentlemen ! 
The  prince  would  be  alone. 

lExeunt  LaoN.  LiauT.  Oentliment  and  Soldlera 

Dem.  Is  he  so  cunning  ? 
There  is  some  trick  in  this,  and  you  must  know  it, 
And  be  an  agent  too  ;  which,  if  it  prove  so 

Host.  Pull  me  to  pieces,  sir. 

Dem,  My  father  found  her  ? 
My  father  brought  her  hither  ?  Went  she  willingly  ? 

Hott.  My  wife  says  full  of  doubts. 

Dem,  I  cannot  blame  her. 
No  more.  There  is  no  trust,  no  faith  in  mankind ! 

Snter  AimooiriTS,  Mnrirrus,  Laoifnin,  and  Soldiers. 

Ant,  Keep  her  close  up ;  he  must  not  come  to 
see  her. — 
You  are  welcome   nobly  now!    welcome  home,* 

gentlemen  ! 
You  have  done  a  courteous  service  on  the  enemy, 


Has  tied  his  faith  for  ever ;  you  shall  find  iL — 

1  your 
[looks 


You  are  not  now  in's  debt,  son.    Still  your  sad 
at's  the  matter  ?  [looks  ? — 


Leontius,  what' 

Lean,  'Truth,  sir,  I  know  not ; 
We  have  been  merry  since  we  went. 

Lieut,  1  feel  it. 

ATit,  Come,  what's  the  matter  now?  Do  you 

want  money  ? 

Sure  he  has  heard  o'  th'  wench.  lArtdi. 

Dem,  Is  that  a  want,  sir  ? 
I  would  fain  speak  to  your  grace. 

Ant.  You  may  do  freely. 

Dem,  And  not  deserve  your  anger  ? 

Ant.  That  you  may  too. 

Dem.  Inere  was   a  gentlewoman,    and    some 
time  my  prisoner. 
Which  I  thought  well  of,  sir.  Your  grace  concdvet 
me? 

Ant,  I  do  indeed,  and  with  much  grief  conceive 
you; 
With  full  as  much  grief  as  your  mother  bare  you. 
There  was  such  a  woman  :  'Would  I  might  as  well 
There  vras  no  such  Demetrius.  [say 

Dem.  She  was  virtuous. 
And  therefore  not  unfit  my  youth  to  love  her. 
She  was  as  fair 

Ant,  Her  beauty  I'll  proclaim  too, 
To  be  as  rich  as  ever  reign'd  in  woman ; 
But  how  she  made  that  good,  the  devil  kaows. 

Dem.  She  was — Oh,  Heaven  1 

Ant,  The  hell  to  all  thy  glories, 
Swallow'd  thy  youth,  made   shipwreck  of  thine 
She  was  a  devil !  [honour : 

Dem.  You  are  my  father,  sir. 

Ant.  And  since  you  take  a  pride  to  shew  yon. 
follies, 
I'U  muster  'em,  and  all  the  world  shall  view  'em. 

Leon.  What  heat  is  this  ?  The  king's  eyes  speak 
his  anger. 

Ant.  Thou  hast  abused  thy  youth,  drawn  to  thy 
fellowship, 
Instead  of  arts  and  arms,  a  woman's  kisses, 
The  subtilties  and  soft  heats  of  a  harlot. 

Dem,  Good  sir,  mistake  her  not. 

Ant,  A  witch,  a  sorceress  ! 
(I  tell  thee  but  the  truth ;  and  hear,  Demetrius !) 
Which  has  so  dealt  upon  thy  blood  with  charms, 
Devilish  and  dark  ;  so  lock'd  up  all  thy  virtues  ; 
So  plucked  thee  back  from  what  thou  sprung'st 
from,  glorious 

Dem.  Oh,  Heaven,  that    any  tongue  but  his 
durst  say  this ! 
That  any  heart  durst  harbour  it ! — Dread  father. 
If  for  the  innocent  the  gods  allow  us 
To  bend  our  knees 

Ant,  Away  1  thou  art  bewitch'd  still ; 
Though  she  be  dead,  her  power  still  lives  upon 
thee. 

Dem.  Dead  !  dead !  Oh,  sacred  sir  I  Dead,  did 

Ant.  She  is  dead,  fool.  [you  say  ? 

Dem,  It  is  not  possible.    Be  not  so  angry. 
Say  she  is  fall'n  under  your  sad  displeasure. 
Or  any  thing  but  dead.     Say  she  is  banish'd  ; 
Invent  a  crime,  and  I'll  believe  it,  sir. 

Ant.  Dead  by  the  law :  We  found  her  hell,  and 
her; 
I   mean  her  charms  and  spells,   for  which   she 

perish'd. 
And  she  confe^is'd  she  drew  thee  to  thy  ruin  : 
And  purposed  it,  purposed  my  empire's  overthrow. 
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Dem,  But  is  she  dead  ?  was  there  no  pitf ,  sir  ? 
If  her  youth  erred,  was  there  no  mercy  shown  her  ? 
Did  yon  look  on  her  face  when  yon  condemned 
her? 

Ani.  I  look'd  into  her  heart,  and  there  she  was 
hideous. 

Dem.  Can  she  he  dead?  Can  yirtoe  fall  un- 

AfU,  She's  dead ;  deservingly  she  died,  [timely  ? 

Dem.  I  have  done  then. — 
Oh,    matchless     sweetness,    whither    art   thou 

Tanish'd  ? 
Oh,  thon  fair  soul  of  ail  thy  sex,  what  paradise 
Hast  thou  enrich'd  and  hless'd  ? — I  am  your  son, 

sir, 
And  to  all  you  shall  command,  stand  most  obedient : 
Only  a  littie  time  I  must  entreat  you. 
To  study  to  forget  her ;  'twill  not  be  long,  sir, 
Nor  I  long  after  it — Art  thou  dead,  Celia  ? 
Dead,  my  poor  wench  ?  My  joy  plnck'd  green  with 

violence? 
Oh,  fiur  sweet  flower,  furewell  I  Come,  thon  de- 
stroyer, 
Sorrow,  thou  mdter  of  the  soul,  dwell  with  me ! 
Dwell  with  me,  solitary  thoughts,  tears,  cryings ! 
Nothing,  that  loves  the  day,  love  me,  or  seek  me ! 
Nothing,  that  loves  his  own  life,  haunt  about  me  I 
And,  L^ve,  I  charge  thee,  never  charm  mine  eyes 
Nor  ne'er  betray  a  beauty  to  my  curses :       [more. 
For  I  shall  curse  all  now,  hate  all,  forswear  all, 
And  all  the  brood  of  fruitful  Nature  vex  at ; 
For  she  is  gone  that  was  ail,  and  I  nothing ! 

{ExtwU  Dmu.  and  G«nt 

Ant.  This  opinion  must  be  maintain'd. 

Men.  It  shall  be,  sir. 

Ant.  Let  him  go ;  I  can  at  mine  own  pleasure 
Draw  him  to  th'  right  again.  Wait  yon  instructions ; 
And  see  the  soldier  paid,  Leontius. 
Once  more,  you're  welcome  home  all  I 

AIL  Health  to  your  majesty!      lExeuM  km.i^e. 

Leon.  Thou  wenfst  along   the  jonmey ;   how 
canst  thon  tell  ? 

Ho$t.  I  did:  but  I  am  sure  'tis  so:   Had  I 
I  think  this  had  not  proved.  [stay'd  behind, 

Leon.  A  wench  the  reason  ? 

Lieut.  Who's  that  talks  of  a  wench  there? 

Leon.  All  this  discontent 
About  a  wench  ? 

Lieut.  Where  is  this  wench,  good  colonel  ? 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace !  Who  calls  thee 
to  coundl  ? 

Lieut.  Why,  if  there  be  a  wench 

Leon.  Tis  fit  thon  know  her. 
That  I'll  say  for  thee ;  and  as  fit  thou'rt  for  her. 
Let  her  be  mew'd  or  stopt. 

BwUr  Utoo  GentlemeB. 

How  is  it,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gent.  He's  wondrous  discontent ;  he'll  speak 

to  no  man. 

2  Gent.  He  has  taken  his  chamber  dose,  admits 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  cryings-ont.    [no  entrance  : 

Hoet.  'Tis  so,  sir ; 
And  now  I  wish  myself  half-hang'd  ere  I  went  this 

Leon.  What  is  this  woman  ?  [journey. 

Lieut.  Ay! 

/7m/.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
But  handsome  as  Heaven. 

Lieut.  She's  not  so  high,  I  hope,  sir. 

Leon.  Where  is  she  ? 

Lieut.  Ay,  that  would  be  known. 


I^eon.  Why,  sirrah- 


Hoet.  I  cannot  show  ye  neither ; 
The  king  has  now  disposed  of  her. 

Leon.  There  lies  the  matter. 
Will  he  admit  none  to  come  to  comfort  him  ? 

1  Gent.  Not  any  near,  nor,  let  'em  knock  thdr 
'Will  never  speak.  [hearts  out, 

Lieut.  'Tis  the  best  vray,  if  he  have  her ; 
For,  look  you,  a  man  would  be  loth  to  be  disturb'd 
'Tis  every  good  man's  case.  [in's  pastime ; 

Leon.  *&  all  thy  living.— 
We  must  not  suffer  this,  we  dare  not  suffer  it ; 
For,  when  these  tender  souls  meet  deep  afflictions, 
lliey  are  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with  *em. 
But  drop  avray  as  snow  does  from  a  mountain. 
And,  in  the  torrent  of  their  own  sighs,  sink  them- 
I  will,  and  must  speak  to  him.  [selves. 

Lieut.  So  must  I  too : 
He  promised  me  a  chai|^. 

Leon.  Of  what?  of  children? 
Upon  my  conscience,  thou  hast  a  double  com- 
And  all  of  thine  own  begetting,  already.       [pany, 

Lieut.  That's  ail  one ; 
I'll  raise  'em  to  a  regiment,  and  then  command 
When  they  turn  disobedient,  unbeget  'em,    ['em  : 
Knock  'em  o'  th'  head,  and  put  in  new. 

Leon.  A  rare  way  1 
But,  for  ail  this,  thou  art  not  valiant  enough 
To  dare  to  see  the  prince  now? 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  he's  angry  ? 

1  Gent.  Extremely  vex'd. 

2  Gent.  To  the  endang'ring  of  any  man  oonuis 

near  him. 
1  Gent.  Yet,  if  thou  oouldst  but  win  him  out, 
whatever  thy  suit  were. 
Believe  it  granted  presently. 

Leon.  Yet  thon  must  think,  though* 
Tliat  in  the  doing  he  may  break  upon  yon ; 

And 

Li€ut.  If  he  do  not  kUl 
Leon.  There's  the  question. 
Lieut.  For  half  a  dozen 
Leon.  Art  thou  so  valiant  ? 
lAeuL  Not  absolutely  so,  neither : — No,  it  can- 
not be; 
I  want  my  imposthumes,  and  my  things  about  me; 
Yet,  I'll  make  danger,  ooloneL 

Leon.  'Twill  be  rare  sport, 
Howe'er  it  take.   Give  me  thy  hand !  If  thon  doet 

this, 
I'll  raise  thee  up  a  horse-troop,  take  my  word  forX 

Lieut.  What  may  be  done  by  human  man 

Leon,  Lef  s  go  then. 

1  Gent.  Avray,  before  he  cool ;  he  vriU  relapse  else. 

lExeuM. 


SCENE  III A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  AMnoomn.  BIskippus,  and  Lsuapps. 

Ant.  Will  she  not  yield? 

Leu.  For  all  we  can  urge  to  her. 
I  swore  yon  would  marry  her;  she  laugh'd  ex- 
And  then  she  rail'd  like  thunder.  [tremely. 

Ant.  Call  in  the  magician ! 
I  must  and  will  obtain  her ;  I  am  ashes  else. 

Enter  Magician,  with  a  bc¥)i. 

Are  all  the  philters  in  ?  charms,  powder,  roots  ? 

Mag.  They  are  all  in ;  and  now  1  only  stay 
The  invocation  of  some  helping  spirits. 
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Ant.  To  your  work  tiien,  and  dispatch. 
Mag.  Sit  still,  and  fear  not. 
Leu,  I  shall  ne'er  endure  these  sights. 
Am.  Away  with  the  woman  I 
Go,  wait  without. 

Leu.  When  the  deyil's  gone,  pray  call  me.  lExit. 
Ani.  Be  sure  you  make  it  powerful  enough. 
Moff.  Pray  doubt  not  [^«  ewjwret. 

A  SONG. 

Rifle  ftmn  the  shadea  betow, 
AU  you  that  prove 

The  helps  of  looaer  love  1 
Rise,  and  bestow 
Upon  this  oup,  whatever  may  compel. 
By  powerful  charm,  and  unxvdsted  spell, 
A  heart  unwarm'd  to  melt  in  love's  desires ! 
Distil  into  this  liquor  all  your  fires. 

Heats,  longings,  tears ; 

But  keep  back  f  rooen  fears ; 
Hist  she  may  know,  that  has  all  power  defied. 
Art  is  a  power  that  will  not  be  denied. 

KnUr  Spirits,  ¥>ho  dance  abaul  Uu  Bovd,  and  ting  (hit 

Annoer. 

I  obey,  I  obey; 

And  am  come  to  view  the  day ; 

Brought  along  all  may  compel. 

All  the  earth  has,  and  our  hell. 

Berets  a  Uttle,  little  fiower ; 

This  wHl  make  her  sweat  an  hour. 

Then  into  such  flames  arise, 

A  thousand  Joys  will  not  suffloec 

IToru's  the  powder  of  the  moon. 

With  which  she  caught  Endymioo : 

The  powerful  tears  that  Venus  cried« 

When  the  boy  Adonis  died : 

Here's  Me^toa's  charm,  with  which 

Jason's  heart  she  did  bewitch : 

Omphale  this  spell  put  in, 

"When  she  made  the  Libyan  spin  .* 

This  dull  root,  pluck'd  from  Lethe  flood, 

Purges  all  pure  thoughts,  and  good. 
Diese  I  stir  thus,  round,  round,  round. 
Whilst  our  light  feet  beat  the  ground. 

IThe  Spirits  dUappear. 

Moff.  Now,  sir,  'tis  full ;  and  whosoever  drinks 
Shall  violently  dote  upon  your  person,  [this. 

And  never  sleep  nor  eat,  unsatisfied. 
So  many  hours  'twill  work,  and  work  with  violence ; 
And,  tiioae  expired,  'tis  done.    Yon  have  my  art, 
sir. 

Ani.  See  him  rewarded  liberally.        Leucippe ! 

Enter  Lnvam. 

Here,  take  this  bowl,  and  when  she  calls  for  wine 

next, 
Be  sure  you  give  her  this,  and  see  her  drink  it. 
Delay  no  time  when  she  calls  next  1 
Iteu.  I  shall,  sir. 

Ani.  Let  none  else  touch  it,  on  your  life. 
Leu.  I'm  charged,  sir. 

Ani,  Now,  if  &e  have  an  antidote  art,  let  her 
*scape  me.  lExemU. 

4 

SCENE  IV.—The  HaU,  ttiih  a  Door  to  the 
Apartment  of  Dbmktrius. 

EnUr  LaoNTTOS,  LmmxirAiiT,  amf  Oentlemsn. 

I  Gen.  There  is  the  door.  Lieutenant,  if  you 

dare  do  any  thing. 
Leon,  Kerens  no  man  waits. 
1  Gen.  He  has  given  a  charge  that  none  shall. 


Nor  none  shaU  come  within  the  hearing  of  hinu 
Dare  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut.  Let  me  put  on  my  skull  first : 
My  head's  almost  beaten  into  the  pap  of  an  apple. 
And  are  there  no  guns  1'  th'  door? 

Leon.  The  rogue  will  do  it : 
And  yet  I  know  he  has  no  stomach  to't. 

Lieut.  What  loop-holes  are  there,  when  I  knock, 
for  stones  ? 
For  those  may  pepper  me : — I  can  perceive  none. 

Leon,  How  he  views  the  fortification  I 

Lieut.  Farewell,  gentlemen  1 
If  I  be  kiU'd 

Leon,  We'll  see  thee  buried  bravely. 

Lieut.  Away !  how  should  I  know  that  then  ?— 
I'U  knock  sofUy. 
'Pray  Heaven  he  speak  in  a  low  voice  now,  to 

comfort  me : 
I  feel  I  have  no  heart  to't— [£'nocilrf.]— Is't  well, 

gentiemen  ? 
Colonel,  my  troop ! 

Leon,  A  littie  louder. 

Lieut,  Stay,  stay : 
Here  is  a  window ;  I  will  see ;  stand  wide. 
By  heaven,  he's  charging  of  a  gun ! 

Leon.  There's  no  such  matter : 
There's  nobody  in  this  room. 

Lieut,  Oh,  'twas  a  fire  shoveL 
Now  I'U  knock  louder.  If  he  say, "  Who's  there  ?** 
As  sure  he  has  so  much  manners,  then  will  I 

answer  him 
So  finely  and  demurely.    My  troop,  colonel  1 

IKnodu  Umder, 

1  Gent.  Knock  louder,  fool  I  he  hears  not. 

Lieut.  Tou  fool,  do  you : 
Do,  an  you  dare  now. 

1  Gent,  I  do  not  undertake  it. 

Lieut.  Then  hold  your  peace,  and  meddle  with 

Leon.  Now  he  will  knock,    [your  own  matters. 

[Listrr.  knodce  loader. 

Lieut.  Sir,  sir !  will't  please  yon  hear,  sir  ? 
Tour  grace  L-I'll  look  again.    What's  that  ? 

Leon.  He's  there  now. 
Lordl  how  he  stares !     I  ne'er  yet  saw  him  thus 
Stand  now,  and  take  the  troop.  [alter'd. 

Lieut,  'Would  I  were  in't. 
And  a  good  horse  under  me ! — I  must  knock  again ; 

IKnaetu. 
The  devil's  at  my  fingers'  ends.    He  comes  now. 
Now,  colonel,  if  I  live 

Leon,  The  troop's  thine  own,  boy. 

Enter  Dmvnuus,  with  a  Piitol. 

Dem.   What  desperate  fool,  ambitious  of  his 

ruin 

Lieut.  Your  father  would  desire  you,  sir,  to 

come  to  dinner. 
Dem.  Thou  art  no  more.  iPreMentt  the  jritt^, 

Lieut.  Now,  now,  now,  now !  IFalu. 

Dem.  Poor  coxcomb  I 
Why  do  I  aim  at  thee  ?  [Firee  it,  and  exit. 

Leon.  His  fear  has  kill'd  him. 

Enter  Lsocippb,  with  the  bouO. 

2  Geni.  I  protest  he's  almost  stiff:  Bend  him, 

and  rub  him ! 
Hold  his  nose  close ! — ^You,  if  you  be  a  woman. 
Help  us  a  littie !    Here's  a  man  near  perish'd. 

Leu.  Alas,  alas,  I  have  nothing  here  about  me. 
Look  to  my  bowl !    I'll  run  in  presentiy. 
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A.nd  fetch  some  water.    Bend  him,  and  set  him 

upwards. 
A  goodly  man  I  IBjeit, 

Leon,  Here's  a  braye  heart !  He*8  warm  again. 
Leave  us  i'  th'  larch  so,  sirrah  !       [You  shall  not 

2  Gent,  Now  he  breathes  too. 

Leon.  If  we'd  but  any  drink  to  raise  his  spirits — 
What's  that  1'  th'  bowl?  Upon  my  life,  good 
She  would  not  own  it  else.  [liquor ; 

1  Gent.  He  sees. 
Leon.  Look  up,  boy ; 

And  take  this  cup,  and  drink  it  off ;  I'll  pledge 

thee. 
Guide  it  to  his  month.     He  swaUows  heartily. 

2  GtffU.  Oh,  fear  and  sorrow's  dry :  *Tis  off. 
Leon,  Stand  up,  man. 

Lieut,  Am  I  not  shot? 

Leon.  Away  with  him,  and  cheer  him. 
Thou  hast  won  thy  troop. 

Lieut.  I  think  I  won  it  bravely. 

Leon.  Go ;  I  must  see  the  prince ;  he  must  not 
live  thus ; 
And  let  me  hear  an  hour  hence  from  ye. 
Well,  sir  lExeunt  Gent  and  Liavr. 

Enter  Lsocivra,  with  water. 

Leu,  Here,  here !  Where's  the  sick  gentleman? 

Leon.  He's  up,  and  gone,  lady. 

Leu.  Alas,  that  I  came  so  late. 

Leon,  He  must  still  thank  you ; 
You  left  that  in  a  cup  here  did  him  comfort. 

Leu.  That  in  the  bowl? 

Leon,  Yes,  truly,  very  much  comfort ; 
He  drank  it  off,  and  after  it  spoke  lustily. 

Leu.  Did  he  drink  it  all  ? 

Leon.  All  off. 

Leu.  The  devil  choke  him ! 
I  am  undone  I     He  has  twenty  devils  in  him. — 

Undone  for  ever ! — Left  he  none  ? 

ILookt  at  the  bowi. 

Leon,  I  think  not. 

Leu,  No,  not  a  drop.    What  shall  become  of 
me  now  ? 
Had  he  no  where  else  to  swoon  ? — A  vengeance 

swoon  him ! 
Undone,  undone,  undone ! — Stay,  I  can  lie  yet, 
And  swear  too,  at  a  pinch ;  that's  all  my  comfort 
Look  to  him ;  I  say  look  to  him,  and  but  mark 
what  follows.  lExit. 


Enter  DBMsmnn. 


Here 


Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  the  woman? 
comes  the  prince  again, 
With  such  a  sadness  on  his  face,  as  Sorrow, 
Sorrow  herself  but  poorly  imitates. 
Sorrow  of  sorrows  on  that  heart  that  caused  it ! 

IRetiret. 

Dem.  Why  might  she  not  be  false  and  treach- 
erous to  me. 
And  found  so  by  my  father  ?    She  was  a  woman ; 
And  many  a  one  of  that  sex,  young  and  lair, 
As  full  of  faith  as  she,  have  fallen,  and  foully. 

Leon,  It  is  a  wench.     Oh  that  I  knew  the  cir- 
cumstance I 

Dem.  Why  might  not,  to  preserve  me  from  this 
She  having  lost  her  honour,  and  abased  me,  [ruin, 
My  father  change  the  forms  o'  th'  coins,  and  exe- 
His  anger  on  a  fault  she  ne'er  committed,  [cute 
Only  to  keep  me  safe  ?  Why  should  I  think  so  ? 
She  never  was  to  me,  but  all  obedience. 
Sweetness  and  love. 


Leon.  How  heartily  he  weeps  now ! 
I  have  not  wept  these  thirty  years  and  upward ; 
But  now,  if  1  should  be  hang'd,  I  can't  hold  from  it : 
It  grieves  me  to  the  heart.  [Comet  forward. 

Dem.  Who's  that  that  mocks  me? 

Leon,  A  plague  of  him  that  mocks  you  I     I 
grieve  truly, 
Truly  and  heartily,  to  see  you  thus,  sir : 
And,  if  it  lay  in  my  power,  gods  are  my  witnesSf 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  took  your  sweet  peace  from 
I  am  not  so  old  yet,  nor  want  I  spirit — — •     [you, 

Dem.  No  more  of  that ;  no  more,  Leontius : 
Revenges  are  the  gods' ;  our  part  is  sofferance  I 
Farewell  I  I  shall  not  see  thee  long. 

Leon.  Good  sir. 
Tell  me  the  cause :  I  know  there  is  a  woman  in't. 
D'yoa  hold  me  faithful?  Dare  you  trust  your 
Sweet  prince,  the  cause  ?  [solcUer  ? 

Dem.  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell  it ; 
And,  as  Aon  art  an  honest  man,  enquire  not 

Leon.  Will  yon  be  merry  then  ? 

Dem.  I  am  wondrous  merry. 

Leon.  *Tis  wondrous  weU.    Yon  think  now  this 
becomes  yon. 
Shame  on't  I  it  does  not,  sir  ;  it  shews  not  hand- 
somely. 
If  I  were  thus,  yoa*d  swear  I  were  an  ass  straight, 
A  wooden  ass  !     Whine  for  a  wench  I 

Dem.  Pr'ythee  leave  me. 

Leon.  I  will  not  leave  yoa  for  a  tit— — 

Dem.  Leontius ! 

Leon.  For  that  yon  may  have  any  where  for 
And  a  dear  pennyworth  too.  [sixpence  ; 

Dem.  Nay,  then  you're  troublesome. 

Leon.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  you  are  to 
yourself,  sir. 
Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket, 
And  now  i'  th'  Dog-days  too,  when  nothing  dare 

love? 
That  noble  mind,  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey-nonny-nonny  ?    Would  I  had  a  glass 

here. 
To  shew  yott  what  a  pretty  toy  you're  tum'd  to. 

Dem.  My  wretched  fortune  ! 

Leon.  Will  you  but  let  me  know  her  ? 
I'll  once  turn  bawd :  Go  to,  they're  good  mesn*8 

offices, 
And  not  so  contemptible  as  we  take  'em  for : 
And  if  she  be  above  ground,  and  a  woman, 
I  ask  no  more !  I'll  bring  her  o'  my  back,  sir ; 
By  this  hand  I  will — and  I  had  as  lief  bring  the 

devil — 
I  care  not  who  she  be,  nor  where  I  have  her — 
And  in  your  arms,  or  the  next  bed,  deliver  her. 
Which  yoa  think  fittest:   And,  when  yon  have 
danced  your  galliard 

Dem.  Away,  and  fool  to  them  are  so  affected ! — 
Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  with  thee ! — 
Wilt  thou  do  one  thing  for  me  ? 

Leon.  All  things  i'  th'  world,  sir, 
Of  all  dangers. 

Dem.  Swear  1 

Leon.  I  wiU. 

Dem.  Come  near  me  no  more,  then — 

Leon.  How  ? 

Dem.  Come  no  more  near  me : 
Thou  art  a  plague-sore  to  me.  lEiit. 

Leon.  Give  you  good  even,  sir  I 
If  you  be  snffer'd  thus,  we  shall  haxp  fine  bport — 
I  will  be  sorry  yet. 
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JEnler  two  Oentlemen. 

1  Geni.  How  now  ?  how  does  he  ? 

Leon,  Nay,  if  I  tell  you,  hang  me,  or  any  man 

ebe 
That  has  his  nineteen  wits.    He  has  the  hots,  I 

think ; 
He  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks. 

2  Geni.  Will  he  speak  yet  ? 
Leon.  Not  willingly : 

Shortly,  he  will  not  see  a  man.     If  erer 

I  look'd  upon  a  prince  so  metamorphosed, 

So  joggled  into  I  know  not  what,  shame  take  me ! 

This  tis  to  be  in  love. 

1  Geni,  Is  that  the  cause  on't  ? 
Leon.  What  is  it  not  the  cause  of,  but  bear- 
beatings  ? 

And  yet  it  stinks  much  like  it.  Out  upon't ! 

What  giants  and  what  dwarfis,  what  owls  and  apes, 

What  dogs  and  cats  it  makes  us  \    Men  that  are 
possessed  with  it, 

lire  as  if  they  had  a  legion  of  devils  in  'em, 

And  every  devil  of  a  several  nature ; 

Nothing   but   hey-pass,    re- pass.    Where's  the 
Lieutenant  ? 

Has  he  gathered  up  the  end  on*s  wits  again  ? 

1  Geni.  He  is  alive:    But,  you  t^  talk  of 

wonders, 
Shew  me  but  such  a  wonder  as  he  is  now. 
Leon.  Why,  he  was  ever  at  the  worst  a  wonder. 

2  Geni.  He's  now  most  wonderful :  a  blaaor 

now,  sir. 

Leon.  What  ails  the  fool  ?  And  what  star  reigns 
We  have  such  prodigies  ?  [now,  gentlemen, 

2  Geni.  'Tmll  'pose  your  heaven-hunters. 
He  talks  now  of  the  king,  no  other  language, 
And  with  the  king,  as  he  imagines,  hourly. 
Courts  the  king,  drinks  to  the  king,  dies  for  the 
king,  [colours. 

Buys  all  the  pictures  of  the  king,  wears  the  king's 

Leon.  Does  he  not  lie  i'  th'  King-street  too  ? 

1  Geni.  He*s  going  thither. 

Makes  prayers  for  the  king  in  sundry  languages. 
Turns  all  his  proclamations  into  metre ; 
Is  really  in  love  with  the  king  most  dotingly. 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 
A  sweet  king,  a  most  comely  king,  and  such  s 
king— 

2  Geni.  Then  down  on's  marrow-bones ;  ^  oh, 

excellent  king," 

Thus  he  begins,  '*  Thou  light  and  life  of  creatures, 
Angel-eyed     king,    vouchsafe     at    length    thy 

fiivour ;" 

And  so  proceeds  to  incision.  What  think  yon  of 
this  sorrow  ? 
I  Gent.   'Will   as  familiariy  kiss    the    king^s 
horses 
As  they  pass  by  him — ^Ready  to  ravish  his  fbot- 
Leon.  Why,  this  is  above  Eia  I  [men. 

But  how  comes  this  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  that's  to  understand  yet ;. 
But  thus  it  is,  and  this  part  but  the  poorest. 
'Twould  make  a  man  leap  o'er  the  moon  to  see 
Act  these.  [him 

2  Geni.  With  sighs  as  though  his  heart  would 
Cry  like  a  breeched  boy ;  not  eat  a  bit.       [break ; 

Leon.  I  must  go  see  him  presently  ; 
For  this  is  such  a  gig — For  certain,  gentlemen, 
The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddle-stick. 

2  Geni.  I  think  so. 


Leon.  Can  you  guide  me  to  him  ?  For  half  an 

To  see  the  miracle.  [hour  I'm  his, 

I  Geni.  We  sure  shall  start  him.  lExttaU. 


SCENE  Y.—An  Apartment  in  ihe  Same. 
Enter  Aifrraomn,  in  ipltndid  appard»  and  Lsuciprs. 

Ani.  Are  you  sure  she  drank  it  ? 

Leu.  Now  must  I  lie  most  confidently.— 

iAtide. 
Yes,  sir,  she  has  drank  it  off. 

Ant.  How  works  it  with  her  ? 

Leu.  I  see  no  alteration  yet 

Ant.  There  will  be; 
For  he's  the  greatest  artist  living  made  it. 
Where  is  she  now  ? 

Leu.  She  is  ready  to  walk  out,  sir. 

Ani,  Stark  mad,  I  know  she  will  be. 

Leu.  So  I  hope,  sir. 

Ant.  She  knows  not  of  ths  prince  ? 

Leu*  Of  no  man  living. 

Ant.  How  do  I  look?  how  do  my  clothes  become 
I  am  not  very  grey.  [me  ? 

Leu.  A  very  youth,  sir : 
Upon  my  maidenhead,  as  smug  as  April. 
Heaven  bless  that  sweet   face!    'twill   undo  a 

thousand : 
Many  a  soft  heart  must  sob  yet,  ere  that  wither. 
Your  grace  can  give  content  enough. 

Amu  I  think  so. 

EnUr  CauA,  witX  a  book. 

Leu.  Here  she  comes,  sir. 
Ani.  How  shall  I  keep  her  off  me  ? 
Go,  and  perfume  the  room ;  make  all  things  ready. 

lEjeit  Lao. 
Celia,  No  hope  yet  of  the  prince !  no  oomfbrt 
of  him  1 
They  keep  me  mew'd  up  here,  as  they  mew  mad 

folks. 
No  company  but  my  afllictions. —       lSee$  the  Kifig, 
This  royal  devil  again !  Strange  how  he  haunts  me ! 
How  like  a  poison'd  potion  his  eyes  fright  me ! 
He  has  made  himself  handsome  too. 

Ant,  Do  you  look  now,  lady  ? 
You'll  leap  anon. 

CeUa.  Curl'd  and  perfhm'd  !  I  smell  him. 
He  looks  on's  legs  too :  sure  he'll  cut  a  caper. 
Grod-a-merey,  dear  December ! 
Ani.  Oh,  do  you  smile  now  ? 
I  knew  it  would  work  with  you. — Come  hither, 
Celia,  Sir  I  [pretty  one. 

Ant.  I  like  those  conrt'sies  well.   Come  hither, 

and  kiss  me. 
Celia.  1  am  reading,  sir,  of  a  short  treatise 
here. 
That's  call'd  the  Vanity  of  Lust :  Has  your  grace 

seen  it  ? 
He  says  here,  that  an  old  man's  loose  desire 
Is  like  the  glow-worm's  light  the  apes  so  wonder'd 

At; 
Which,  when  they  gather'd  sticks  and  laid  upon't, 
And  blew,  and  blew,  turn'd  tail,  and  went  out 

presently. 
And,  in  another  place,  he  calls  their  loves 
Faint  smells  of  dying  flowers,  carry  no  comforts  ; 
They're  doting  stinking  fogs  ;  so  thick  and  muddy. 
Reason,  with  all  his  beams,  cannot  beat  through 
'em. 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


ACT   IV. 


Ani.  How's  thii?  Is  thii  the  potion?— You  but 
I  know  you  love  mc.  [fool  still ! 

CeHa.  As  you're  just  and  honest, 
I  know  1  love  and  honour  you ;  admire  you. 
Ani.  This  makes  against  me,  fearfully  against 

me. 
Celia.  But,  as  you  bring  your  power  to  per- 
secute me^ 
Your  traps  to  catch  mine  innocence,  to  rob  me. 
As  you  lay  out  your  lusts  to  overwhelm  me. 
Hell  never  hated  good  as  I  hate  you,  sir : 
And  1  dare  tell  it  to  your  fiuje.    What  glory. 
Now,  after  aU  your  conquests  got,  your  titles, 
like  ever-living  memories  raised  to  you. 
Can  my  defeat  be  ?  my  poor  wreck,  what  triumph  ? 
And,  when    you  crown   your  swelling  cups  to 

fortune. 
What  honourable  tongue  can  sing  my  story  ? 
Be  as  your  emblem  is,  a  glorious  lamp 
Seton  the  top  of  all,  to  light  all  perfectly: 
Be  as  your  office  is,  a  ^-Uke  justice, 
Into  all  shedding  equally  your  virtues ! 
Ant*  She  has  drenchM  me  now ;  now  I  admire 
her  goodness  1 
So  young,  so  nobly  strong,  I  never  tasted. 
Can  nothing  in  tiie  power  of  kings  persuade  you  ? 
I       Ceiia.  No,  nor  that  power  command  me. 
Ant.  Say  I  should  force  you  ? 
I  have  it  in  my  will. 

Celia.  Your  will's  a  poor  one ; 
And,  though  it  be  a  king's  wUl,  a  despised  one ; 
Weaker  than  infant's  legs,  your  will's  in  swaddling 

clouts. 
A  thousand  ways  my  wUl  has  found  to  check  you : 
A  thousand  doors  to  'scape  you.  I  dare  die,  sir ; 
As  suddenly  I  dare  die,  as  you  can  offer.  [me, 
Nay,  say  you  had  your  will,  say  you  had  ravish'd 
Performed  your  lust,  what  had  you  purchased  by  it? 
What  honour  won  ?    Do  you  know  who  dwells 

above,  sir, 
And  what  they  have  prepared  for  men   tumd 

devils? 
Did  you  ne'er  hear  their  thunder?    Start  and 

tremble. 
Death  ntting  on  your  blood;  when  their  fires 

visit  us, 
Wai  nothing  wring  you  then,  do  you  think  ?    Sit 

hard  here  ? 
And  like  a  snake  curl  round  about  your  con- 
science, 
Biting  and  stinging?  Will  you  not  roar  too  late 

then? 
Then,  when  you  shake  in  horror  of  this  villainy, 
Then  will!  rise  a  star  in  Heaven,  and  scorn  you ! 
Ant.  Lust,  how  I  hate  thee  now,  and  love  this 
sweetness ! 
Will  you  be  my  queen?  can  that  price  purchase 

CeHa,  Not  all  the  world.  I  am  a  queen  abready, 
Crown'd  by  his  love,  I  must  not  tose  for  fortune : 
I  can  give  none  away,  sell  none  away,  sir, 
Can  lend  no  love,  am'  not  mine  own  exchequer ; 
Por  in  another's  heart  my  hope  and  peace  lie. 
Ant.  Your  fair  hands,  lady  !    For  yet  I  am  not 
pure  enough 
Tb  touch  these  lips.    In  that  sweet  peace  you 

spoke  of, 
live  now  for  ever,  and  I  to  serve  your  ▼irtues ! 
C$lia,  Why,  now  you  shew  a  god  I  now  I  kneel 
to  you!  {EnseU. 


This  sacrifice  of  virgin's  joy  send  to  you ! 

Thus  I  hold  up  my  hands  to  Heav'n  that  touched 

you. 
And  pray  eternal  blessings  dwell  about  you  1 
Ant.  Virtue  comman<U  the  atars. — Rise,  mora 
than  virtue! 
Your  present  comfort  shall  be  now  my  business. 
Celia.  All  my  obedient  service  wait  upon  you. 

lExeuHt  severattp. 


SCENE  VI.— TA*  Couri  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  LaoMnin,  Ctontlemen,  tmd  Jamvtbmaikt. 

Leon.  Hast  thou  clean  forgot  the  wars  ? 
Lieta.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 
1  Gent.  His  mind's  much  elevated  now. 
Leon.  It  seems  so. 
Sirrah! 
Lieut.  I  am  so  troubled  with  this  fellow  I 
Leon.  He'll  call  me  rogue  anon. 
1  Gent.  "Ha  ten  to  one  else. 
Lieut.  Oh,  king,  that  thou  knew'st  I  loved  thee, 
how  I  loved  thee  I 
And  where,  Oh,  king,  I  barrel  up  thy  beauty  1 
Leon.  He  cannot  leave  his  sutler's  trade:  he 

Lieut.  Oh,  never,  king [wooes  in't. 

Leon.  By  this  hand,  when  I  consider 

Lieui.  My  honest  firiend,  you  are  a  little  saucy. 
1  Gent.  I  told  you,  you  would  have  it. 

Lieut.  When  mine  own  worth 

Lean,  Is  flung  into  the  balance,  and   found 

Lieut.  And  yet  a  soldier [nothing. 

Leon.  And  yet  a  saucy  one. 

Lieut.  One  that  has  foUow'd  thee-^— 

Leon.  Fair  and  far  off. 

Lieut.  Fought  for  thy  grace 

Leon.  'Twas  for  some  grief:  You  lie,  sir  I 
Lieut.  He's  the  son  of  a  whore  denies  this  1 
Will  that  satisfy  you  ? 
Leon.  Yes,  very  well. 
Lieut.   Shall    then  that    thing  that    honours 

How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing  still; 
And  thougha  thing  of  nothing,  thy  thing  ever— 

Leon.  Here's  a  new  thing. 

2  Gent.  He's  in  a  deep  dump  now. 

Leon.  I'll  fetch  him  out  on't— When's  the  king's 
birtii-day  ? 

Lieut.  Whene'er  it  be,  that  day  I'U  die  with 
ringing : 
And  there's  the  resolution  of  a  lover  I  lExU. 

Leon.  A  goodly  resolution !  Sure,  I  take  it. 
He  is  bewitch'd,  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains  melted. 
Could  he  find  nobody  to  fitll  in  love  with  but  the 
The  good  old  king?  to  dote  upon  him  too !   [king, 
Stay !  now  I  remember  what  the  fat  woman  wam*d 
Bade  me  remember,  and  look  to  him  too.       [me ; 
I'll  hang  if  she  have  not  a  hand  in  this :    He's 
Go  after  him ;  I  pity  the  poor  rascal :    [coloured. 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  wait  occasion 
To  work  upon  the  prince. 

2  Gent.  Pray  do  that  seriously. 

iExeuni  ieveraUg. 


SCENE  VII.— /In  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Aimooiras,  Mnrippim,  and  I/nds. 

Lord.  He's  very  ill. 
Ant.  Pm  very  sorry  for't ; 
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SCENE   VUI. 


thp:  humorous  lieutenant. 
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And  much  ashamM  I  have  wrong'd  his  innorenre. 
Menippus,  g^ide  her  to  the  prince's  lodgings  ; 
There  lemye  her  to  his  love  again. 

Men,  Vm  glad,  air. 

Lord,  He'U  speak  to  none. 

Ant,  Oh,  I  shall  break  that  silence. 
Be  quick !  take  fair  attendance. 

Men,  Yes,  sir,  presently.  iExit. 

Ant,  He'll  find  his  tongue,  I  warrant  yon ;  his 
I  send  a  physic  will  not  faiL  [health  too  : 

Lord,  Fair  work  it ! 

Ant,  We  hear  the  princes  mean  to  visit  us, 
In  way  of  truce. 

Lord,  'Tis  thought  so. 

Ant,  Come,  let's  in  then. 
And  think  upon  the  noblest  ways  to  meet  'em. 


SCENE  VIII.— r^tf  Court  before  the  Lodgingu 

o/Demetriuh. 

Enter  Loontius. 

Leon.  There's  no  way  now  to  get  in ;  all  the 

light  stopt  too ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  a  sound  of  him.     Pray  Heaven, 
He  use  no  violence  !    I  think  he  has  more  soul, 
Stronger,  and  I  hope  nobler.     'Would  I  could  but 

see  once 
This  beauty  he  groans  under,  or  come  to  know 
But  any  circumstance.— What  noise  is  that  there  ? 
I  think  I  heard  him  groan.  Here  are  some  coming ; 
A  woman  too ;  I'll  stand  aloof,  and  view  'em. 

Enter  Bfawippus,  Cblu,  and  Lords. 

Celia,  Well,  some  of  ye  have  been  to  blame  in 
this  point ; 
But  I  forgive  ye.  The  king  might  have  pick'd  out 
Some  fitter  woman  to  have  tried  his  valour,    [too. 

Men,  Twas  all  to  the  best  meant,  lady. 

Cetia,  I  must  think  so ; 
For  how  to  mend  it  now — He's  here,  yon  tell  me  } 

Men,  He  is,  madam  ;  and  the  joy  to  see  you  only 
Will  draw  him  out 

Leon,  I  know  that  woman's  tongue ; 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  face  too :  I'll  go  nearer. 
If  this  be  she,  he  has  some  cause  of  soirow. 
'Til  the  same  face ;  the  same  roost  excellent  woman ! 

Celia,  This  shoukl  be  liord  Leontius :  I  remem- 

Leon,  Lady,  I  think  you  know  me.      [ber  him. 

CeUa,  Speak  soft,  good  soldier ! 
I  do,  and  know  you  worthy,  know  you  noble  : 
Know  not  me  yet  openly,  as  you  love  me ; 
But  let  me  see  you  again ;  I'U  satisfy  you 
I'm  wondrous  glad  to  see  those  eyes 

Leon.  You  have  charged  me. 

Celia,  You  shall  know  where  I  am. 

Leon,  I  will  not  off  yet : 
She  goes  to  knock  at's  door.    Ubis  must  be  she 
The  fellow  told  me  of;  right  glad  I'm  on't. 
He  will  bolt  now  for  certidn. 

CeUa,  Are  you  within,  sir .' — 

[Knocki  at  tk€  windew. 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more :  I  thank  your  courtesy. 
'Pray,  leave  me  now. 

All.  We  rest  your  humble  servants ! 

lEjceunt  Maw.,  t^c. 

Celia,  So,  now  my  gyves  are  off.   Pray  Heaven 
he  be  here  1  — 
Master!  my  royal  sir !  do  you  bear  who  calls  you? 
Love !  my  Demetrius ! 


Leon,  These  are  pretty  quail-pipes ; 
The  cock  will  crow  anon. 

Celia,  Can  you  be  drowsy, 
When  I  call  at  your  window  ? 

Leon.   I  heur  him  stirring : 
Now  he  comes  wondering  out. 

Enter  DaMcrmna. 

Dem.  'Tis  Celia's  sound,  sure  ! 
The  sweetness  of  that  tongue  draws  all  hearts  to  it. 
There  staiids  the  shape  too ! 

Leon.  How  he  stares  upon  ber ! 

Dem    Ha !  do  mine  eyes  abuse  me  ? 
'Tis  she,  the  living  Celia  ! — Your  hand,  lady  1 

Celia.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Dem.  The  very  self-same  Celia 

Celia,  How  do  you,  sir  ? 

Dem,  Only  turn'd  brave. 
I  heard  you  were  dead,  my  dear  one.     Complete  t 
She  is  wondrous  brave ;  a  wondrous  gallant  courtier ! 

Celia.  How  he  surveys  me  round !     Here  has 
been  foul  play. 

Dem.  Huw  came  she  thus  ? 

Celia.  It  was  a  kind  of  death,  s^r, 
I  suffer'd  in  your  absence,  mew'd  up  here. 
And  kept  concealed  I  know  not  how. 

Dem.  *Ti8  likely. 
How  came  you  hither,  Celia  ?  Wondrous  gallant  I 
Did  my  father  send  for  you  ? 

Celia,  So  they  told  me,  sir. 
And  on  command  too. 

Dem,  I  hope  you  were  obedient  ? 

Celia.  I  was  so  ever. 

Dem,  And  you  were  bravely  used  ? 

Celia.  I  wanted  nothing. 

My  maidenhead  to  a  mote  i'  th'  sun,  he's  jealous  ; 
I  must  now  play  the  knave  with  him,  though  I 

die  for't ; 
'Tis  in  my  nature.  lAtide. 

Dem.  Her  very  eyes  are  alter*d ! 

Jewels,  and  rich  onea  too,  I  never  saw  yet 

And  what  were  those  came  for  you  ? 

Celia.  Monstrous  jealous  :  lAHdi. 

Have  1  lived  at  the  rate  of  these  scorn*d  questions  ? 
They  seem'd  of  good  sort,  gentlemen. 

Dem,  Kind  men  ? 

Celia,  They  were  wondrous  kind ;  I  was  much 
beholding  to  'em.  ■ 
There  was  one  Menippus,  sir. 

Dem.  Ha? 

.  Celia.  One  Menippus  ; 
A  notable  merry  lord,  and  a  good  companion. 

Dem,  And  one  Charinthus  too  ? 

Celia.  Yes,  there  was  such  a  one. 

Dem.  And  Timon  ? 

Cflia.  'Tis  most  true. 

Dem.  And  thou  most  treacherous ! 
My  father's  bawds,  by  Heaven !  they  never  miss 
And  were  these  daily  with  you  ?  [course. 

Celia.  Every  hour,  sir. 

Dem.  And  was  there  not  a  lady,  a  fat  lady  ? 

Celia.  Oh,  yes ;  a  notable  good  wench. 

Dem.  The  devil  fetch  her  ! 

Celia.  'Tis  even  the  merriest  wench 

Dem.  Did  she  keep  with  you  too  ? 

Celia,  She  was  all  in  all;  my  bed-fellow,  cat 
Brought  me  acquainted.  [with  me, 

Dem.  You  are  well  known  here  then .' 

Celia.  There  is  no  living  here  a  stranger,  I  think* 

Dem.  How  came  you  by  this  brave  gown  ? 
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CeKa,  This  is  a  poor  one  : 
Alasy  I  hsTe  twenty  richer.     Do  joa  see  these 

jewels? 
Why,  they're  the  poorest  thinfs,  to  those  are  sent 
And  sent  me  homiy  too  !  [me, 

Dem.  Is  there  no  modesty. 
No  £dth,  in  this  fair  sez  ? 

Leon,  What  will  this  prove  too  ? 
For  yet,  with  all  my  wits,  I  understand  not. 

Dewi,  Come  hither !  Tbon  art  dead  indeed,  lost. 
All  that  I  left  tiiee,  iair  and  innocent,      [tainted ! 
Sweet  as  thy  youtii,  and  carrying  comfort  in't ; 
All  that  I  hoped  for  virtaoas,  is  fled  from  thee, 
Tnm*d  black  and  bankrupt ! 

Leon.  By'r  lady,  this  cats  shrewdly. 

Dem.  Thoa'rt  dead,  for  ever  dead !  Sin's  surfeit 
slew  thee; 
Th'  ambition  of  tiiose  wanton  eyes  betray'd  thee. 
Go  from  me,  grave  of  honour !  Go,  thou  foul  one, 
Hiou  glory  of  thy  sin  !  Go,  thou  despised  one  ! 
And,  where  diere  is  no  virtue,  nor  no  virgin ; 
Where  chastity  was  nerer  known  nor  heard  of; 
Where  nothing  reigns  but  impious  lust  and  loose> 


Go  thither,  child  of  blood,  and  sing  my  doting ! 

Ceiia,  Yon  do  not  speak  this  seriously,  I  hope, 
1  did  but  jest  with  you.  [sir : 

Dem.  Look  not  upon  me ! 
There  is  more  hell  in  those  eyes  than  heQ  harbours ) 
And,  when  tiiey  flame,  more  torments ! 

Ceiia.  Dare  you  trust  me  ? 
You  durst  once,  even  with  all  you  had,  your  love, 
By  this  fair  light,  Vm  honest.  [sir. 

DewL  Thou  subtle  Circe, 
Cast  not  upon  the  maiden  light  eclipses ; 
Curse  not  the  day ! 

Ceiia,  Come,  come,  you  shaO  not  do  this. 
How  fain  yon  would  seem  angry  now,  to  fright  me  : 
You  are  not  in  the  field  among  your  enemies. 
Come,  I  must  cool  this  courage. 

Dem,  Out,  thou  impudence, 
Thou  ulcer  of  thy  sex !    When  I  first  saw  thee, 
I  drew  into  mine  eyes  asine  own  destruction. 
I  pnll'd  into  my  heart  that  sudden  poison, 
That  now  consumes  my  dear  content  to  cinders. 
1  am  not  now  Demetrius;  thou  hast  changed  me  : 
Thou,    woman,  with    thy  thousand    wiles,  hast 

changed  me ; 
Thou,  serpent,  with  thy  angd-eyes,  hast  slain  me ! 
And  where,  before  I  touch'd  on  this  fair  ruin, 
I  was  a  man,  and  reason  made  and  moved  me. 
Now  one  great  lump  of  grief  I  grow  and  wander. 

Ceiia.  And,  as  you're  noble,  do  yon  think  I  did 
this? 

Dfsi.  PutaUthydeTir8wingson,aBdflyfiKnime! 

Ceiia,  I  will  go  from  you,  never  more  to  see  you; 
I  will  fly  from  yon,  as  a  plague  hangs  o'er  me; 
And,  through  the  progress  of  my  life  hereafter. 
Whoever  I  shall  find  a  fool,  a  false  man. 
One  that  ne'er  knew  the  worth  of  polish'd  virtue, 
A  base  suspector  of  a  virgin's  honour, 
A  child  that  flings  away  the  wealth  he  cry'd  for. 
Him  will  I  call  Demetrius ;  that  fiool,  Demetrius, 
That  madman,  a  Demetrius  ;  and  that  frJae  man. 
The  prince  of  broken  fruths,  even  Prince  Demetrius ! 
Yon  think  now  1  should  cry  and  kned  down  to  you. 


Petition  for  my  peace :  Let  tliose  diat  feel  here 
The  weight  of  evil,  wait  for  such  a  fovonr  i 
I  am  above  your  hate,  as  fiv  above  it. 
In  all  the  actions  of  an  innocent  life. 
As  the  pure  stars  are  from  the  muddy  meteors. 
Cry,when  you  know  your  folly ;  howl  and  curse  tiien. 
Beat  that  unmanly  breast,  that  holds  a  false  heart, 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  whom  you  have 
flung  finom  you. 

Dem,  'Pray  3rou  stay  a  little. 

Ceiia,  Not  your  hopes  can  alter  me ! 
Then,  let  a  thousand  black  thoughts  muster  in  yon. 
And  with  those  enter  in  a  thousand  dotings ; 
Those  eyes  be  never  shut,  but  drop  to  nodding ; 
My  innocence  for  ever  haunt  and  fright  you ; 
Those  arms  together  grow  in  folds ;  that  tongue, 
Tliat  bold  bad  tongue,  that  barks  out  thesedisgraces. 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  how  nobly  virtuous 
I  have  preserved  my  life,  rot,  rot  within  you  1 

Dem,  What  shall  I  do? 

Ceiia.  Live  a  lost  man  for  ever ! 
Go,  ask  your  fiither*s  conscience  what  I  suffer'd. 
And  through  what  seas  of  hasards  I  sailed  through ; 
Mine  honour  still  advanced  in  spite  of  tempests ; 
Then,  take  your  leave  of  love,  and  confess  freely 
You  were  ne'er  worthy  of  this  heart  that  served  you : 
And  so  £uewell,  ungratefrii  1  {BxiL 

Dem.  Is  she  gone  ? 

Leon.  Ill  fdlow  her,  and  will  find  out  this  matter. 

IRtit. 

JSnUr  AimooNUS  and  Lords. 

Ant.  Are  you  pleased  now  ?     Ha'  you  got  your 
Have  I  restored  you  that  ?  [heart  again  ? 

Dem.  Sir,  even  for  Heaven  sake, 
And  sacred  Truth  sake,  tdl  me  how  you  found  her  ? 

Ani.  I  will,  and  in  few  words.  Bc^re  I  tried  her, 
'Tis  true,  I  thought  her  most  unfit  your  fellowship, 
And  fear'd  her  too ;  which  fear  begot  that  story 
I  told  you  first :  But  since,  like  gold  1  touch'd  her. 

Dem.  And  how,  dear  sir 

AnL  Heaven's  holy  light's  not  purer. 
The  constancy  and  goodness  of  all  women. 
That  ever  lived  to  win  the  names  of  worthy, 
This  noUe  maid  has  doubled  in  her  honour. 
All  promises  of  wealth,  aU  art  to  win  her, 
And  by  all  tongues  employed,  wrought  as  much  on 
As  one  may  do  upon  the  sun  at  noon-day        [her 
By  lighting  candles  up.     Her  shape  is  heavenly. 
And,  to  that  heavenly  shape,  her  thoughts  are  angels. 

Dem,  Why  did  you  tell  me,  sir 

Ant,  'Tis  trae  I  err'd  in't : 
But,  since  I  made  a  full  proof  of  her  virtue, 
I  find  a  king  too  poor  a  servant  for  her. 
Love  her,  and  honour  her ;  in  ail  observe  her. 
She  must  be  something  more  than  time  yet  teOs 
And  certain  I  believe  him  bless'd  enjoys  her.  [her ; 
I  would  not  lose  the  hope  of  such  a  daughter. 
To  add  another  empire  to  my  honour.  [EMI. 

Dem.  Oh,  wretdied  state  1  to  what  end  diaU  I 
turn  me? 
And  where  b^ns  my  penanee  ?  Now,  what  service 
Will  win  her  love  again  ?  My  death  must  do  it : 
And  if  that  sacrifice  can  puige  my  folUes, 
Be  pleased,  oh,  mighty  Love,  1  die  thy  servsnt ! 

[JErtt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— ^n  Apartmeni  in  the  House  qf  Celix. 

BnUr  Lbonttos  and  Cbua. 

Leon,  I  know  he  does  not  desenre  you ;  he  has 
used  you  poorly : 
And  to  redeem  himself 

Ceha.  Redeem? 

Leon.  I  know  it 

There's  no  way  left. 

Celia.  For  HeaTen*8  sake,  do  not  name  him. 
Do  not  think  on  him,  sir ;  he's  so  far  from  me 
In  all  my  thoughts  now,  methinks  I  never  knew 

Ijoon,  But  yet  I  would  see  him  again.        [him. 

CeUa,  No,  never,  never  1 

Leon,  I  do  not  mean  to  lend  him  any  comfort, 
But  to  afflict  him ;  so  to  torture  him,, 
lliat  even  his  very  soul  may  shake  within  him ; 
To  make  him  know,  though  he  be  great  and  power- 
Tit  not  within  his  aim  to  deal  dishonourably,  [fal. 
And  carry  it  off,  and  with  a  maid  of  your  sort. 

CWm.  I  must  confess,  I  could  most  spitefully 
afflict  him ; 
Now,  now,  I  could  whet  my  anger  at  him  ; 
Now,  arm'd  with  bittemeas»  I  could  shoot  through 
I  long  to  vex  him  I  [him : 

I»eon,  And  do  it  home,  and  bravely. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man 

Leon,  ril  help  that  weakness  in  you : 
I  honour  jron,  and  serve  you. 

Celia,  Not  only  to  disclaim  me, 
When  he  had  seal*d  his  vows  in  Heaven,  sworn 

to  me, 
And  poor  believing  I  became  his  servant ; 
But,  most  maliciously,  to  brand  my  credit, 
Stain  my  pure  name  I 

Leon,  I  would  not  suffer  it 
See  him  I  would  again ;  and,  to  his  teeth  too, 
(Od's  predous  I)  I  would  ring  him  such  a  lesson — 

Celia,  I  have  done  that  already. 

Leon,  Nothing,  nothing ; 
It  was  too  poor  a  purge.     Besides,  by  this  time 
He  has  found  his  foult,  and  feeU  the  hells  that  fol- 
low it. 
That,  and  yoururged-on  anger  to  the  highest — 
Why,  'twill  be  such  a  stroke 

Celia,  Say,  he  repent  then. 
And  seek  with  tean  to  soften  P    I'm  a  woman, 
A  woman  that  have  loved  him,  sir,  have  honour'd 
I  am  no  more.  [him  ; 

Leon.  Why  you  may  deal  thereafter. 

Celia,  If  I  forgive  him,  I  am  lost. 

Leon,  Hold  there  then ; 

The  sport  will  be,  to  what  a  poor  submission 

But  keep  you  strong. 

Celia,  I  would  not  see  him. 

Leon,  Yes ;  you  shall  ring  his  knell. 

Ce&a.  How  if  I  kiU  him  ? 

Leon.  Kill  him  ?  why,  let  him  die. 

Celia,  I  know  'tis  fit  so : 
But  why  should  I,  that  loved  him  once,  destroy 

him? 
Oh,  bad   he    'scaped    this  sin,    what  a  brave 
gentleman 

Lewn,  I  must  confess,  had  this  not  fallen,  a 
nobler, 
A  handsomer,  the  whole  world  had  not  shew'd  you ; 

Andy  to  his  making,  such  a  mind 

at 


Celia.  'Tis  certain: 
But  all  this  I  must  now  forget 

Leon.  You  shall  not, 
If  I  have  any  art.    [Atide.^ — Go  up,  sweet  lady, 
And  trust  my  truth. 

Celia.  But,  good  sir,  bring  him  not. 

Leon.  I  would  not  for  the  honour  you  ai'e  bom  to ; 
But  you  shall  see  him,  and  neglect  him  too,  and 
scorn  him. 

Celia.  You  will  be  near  me  then  ? 

Leon.  I  will  be  with  you^ — 
Yet  there's  some  hope  to  stop  this  gap  ;  I'll  work 
hard.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  II.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  AirnooNiw,   Miifippua,   two  Gentleman,  Libit. 
TKNANT,  and  LordB. 

Ant.  But  is  it  possible  this  fellow  took  it? 

2  Gent.  It  seems  so,  by  the  violence  it  wrought 
Yet  now  the  fit's  even  off.  [with ; 

Men,  I  beseech  your  grace 

Ant.  Nay,  I  forgive  thy  wife  with  all  my  heart. 
And  am  right  glad  she  drank  it  not  herself 
And  more  glad  that  the  virtuous  maid  escap'd  it ; 
I  would  not  for  the  world 't  had  hit :  But  that  this 

soldier, 
(Lord,  how  he  looks !)  that  he  should  take  this 
Can  he  make  rhymes  too  ?  [vomit ! 

2  Gent.  He  has  made  a  thousand,  sir, 
And  plays  the  burden  to  'em  on  a  Jew's-trump. 

Ant,  He  looks  as  though  he  were  bepitt — Do 
you  love  me,  sir? 

Lieut.  Yes,  surely ;  even  with  all  mj  heart 

Ant.  I  thank  you; 
I  am  glad  I  have  so  good  a  subjeet. 
But,  pray  you  tell  me,  how  much  did  you  love  me, 
Before  you  drank  this  matter  ? 

Lieut.  Even  as  much 
As  a  sober  man  might;  and  a  soldier 
That  your  grace  owes  just  half  a  year's  pay  to. 

Ant.  Well  remember'd. 
And  did  I  seem  so  young  and  amiable  to  you  f 

Lieut.  Methought  you  were  the  sweetest  youth- 
en/. That's  excellent ! 

Lieut.  Ay  truly,  sir ;  and  ever  as  I  thought  on 
I  wish'd,  and  wish'd Ijo^* 

Ant.  What  didst  thou  wish,  I  prythee  ? 

Lieut,  Even  that  I  had  been  a  wench  of  fifteen 
A  handsome  wench,  sir.  [for  you  \ 

Ant.  Why,  God-a-mercy,  soldier ! 
I  seem  not  so  now  to  thee  ? 

Lieut.  Not  all  out ; 
And  yet  I  have  a  grudging  to  your  grace  still. 

Ant.  Thou  wast  ne'er  in  love  before  ? 

Lieut.  Not  with  a  king. 
And  hope  I  shall  ne'er  be  again.    Truly,  sir, 
I  have  had  such  plunges,  and  such  bickerings, 
And,  as  it  were,  such  runnings  a-tilt  within  me ! 
For,  whatsoever  it  was  provoked  me  toward  you— 

Ant.  God-a-mercy,  still  I 

Lieut.  I  had  it  with  a  vengeance'; 
It  play'd  his  prize. 

Ant.  I  would  not  have  been  a  wench  then, 
Though  of  this  age. 

Lieut,  No,  sure,  I  should  have  spoifd  you. 
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ACT   T. 


SeL  I  mast  ipeak  to  her. 

Leon,  You'll  quickly  be  resoWed. 

SeL  Your  name,  sweet  lady  ? 

Celia,  Enanthef  sir:    And  this  to  beg  your 
blessing.  IKneeU. 

Sel.  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Celia,  If  yon  be  the  king  Seleucus, 
I  know  you  are  my  father. 

Sel.  Peace  a  little ! 
Where  did  I  lose  you  ? 

Celia,  At  the  sack  of  Antioch, 
Where  my  good  uncle  died,  and  I  was  taken, 
By  a  mean  soldier  taken :  By  this  prince, 
This  noble  prince,  redeemed  from  him  again. 
Where  ever  since  I  have  remain'd  his  servant. 

SeL  My  joys  are  now  too  full!     Welcome, 
Enanthe ! 
Mine  own,  my  dearest,  and  my  best  Enanthe  ! 

Dem.  And  mine  too  desperate  ! 

SeL  You  shall  not  think  so  -, 
This  is  a  peace  indeed. 


Ani.  I  hope  it  shall  be, 
And  ask  it  first. 

SeL  Most  royal  sir,  yon  have  it. 

Dem.  I  once  more  bqgp  it  thus.  {,KmtU, 

SeL  You  must  not  be  denied,  sir. 

Celia,  By  me,  I  am  sure  he  must  not,  sure  he 
shall  not : 
Kneeling  I  give  it  too ;  kneeling  I  take  it ;    IKnetU, 
And,  from  this  hour,  no  envious  spite  e'er  part  us ! 

AIL  The  gods  give  happy  joys !  all  comforts  to 

Dem,  My  new  Enanthe !  [you ! 

Ant.  Come,  beat  all  the  drums  up, 
And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war ! 
Let  'em  fill  all  the  kingdom  with  their  sounds ; 
And  those  the  brazen  arch  of  Heaven  break  through, 
While  to  the  temple  we  conduct  these  two. 

Leon,  May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young, 
And,  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along ! 

Lieui.  And  hang  a  coward  now !  and  there's  my 
song.  lExeuM. 


EPILOGUE, 

8P0KBN   BT  THB    LIBUTSNANT. 

I  am  not  cured  yet  throughly  ;  for,  believe, 

I  feel  another  passion  that  may  grieve ; 

All  over  me  I  feel  it  too :  And  now 

It  takes  me  cold,  cold,  cold ;  I  know  not  how. 

As  you  are  good  men,  help  me ;  a  carouse 

May  make  me  love  you  all,  all  here  i'  th*  house. 

And  all  that  come  to  see  me,  dotingly. 

Now  lend  your  hands  ;  and  for  your  courtesy. 

The  next  employment  I  am  sent  upon, 

I'll  swear  you  are  physicians,  the  wars  none. 


THE    FAITHFUL    SHEPHERDESS. 


TO  THAT  NOBLB  AND  TRUE  LOVER  OF  LEARNING, 

SIR  WALTER  ASTON, 


KNIOUT  or  THX  BATH. 


Sir,  I  muBt  uk  your  patieooe,  and  be  true. 
This  play  was  neyer  Uked,  unless  by  few 
That  brought  their  judgments  with  *em ;  for,  of  late. 
First  the  infection,  then  the  common  prate 
Of  common  people,  have  such  customs  got, 
Either  to  silence  plays,  or  like  them  not. 
Under  the  last  of  which  this  interlude 
Had  fallen  for  ever,  prest  down  by  the  rude, 
That  like  a  torrent,  which  the  moist  south  feeds. 
Drowns  both  before  him  the  ripe  com  and  weeds : 
Had  not  the  saving  sense  of  better  men 
Redeemed  it  from  corruption.    Dear  sir,  then, 
Among  the  better  souls,  be  you  the  best, 
In  whom,  as  in  a  centre,  1  take  rest 


And  proper  being ;  from  whose  equal  eye 
And  judgment  nothing  grows  but  purity. 
Nor  do  I  flatter,  for,  by  all  those  dead, 
Great  in  the  muses,  by  Apollo's  head. 
He  that  adds  any  thing  to  you,  'tis  done 
Like  his  that  lights  a  candle  to  the  sun : 
Then  be,  as  you  were  ever,  yourself  still. 
Moved  by  your  judgment,  not  by  love  or  will. 
And  when  I  sing  again,  (as  who  can  tell 
My  neit  devotion  to  that  holy  well  ?) 
Your  goodness  to  the  muses  shall  be  all 
Able  to  make  a  work  heroical. 

Given  to  your  service, 

JOHN   PLRTCHBIl. 


TO    THE    INHERITOR    OF    ALL    WORTHINESS, 

SIR  WILLIAM  SCIPWITH. 


ODE. 

If,  from  servile  hope  or  love, 
I  may  prove 

But  so  happy  to  be  thought  for 

Such  a  one,  whose  greatest  ease 
Is  to  please. 

Worthy  sir,  I've  all  I  sought  for. 

For  no  itch  of  greater  name. 

Which  some  claim 

By  their  verses,  do  I  show  it 

To  the  world ;  nor  to  protest 

'Tis  the  best ; 

These  are  lean  faults  in  a  poet ; 


Nor  to  make  it  serve  to  feed 

At  my  need. 
Nor  to  gain  acquaintance  by  it. 
Nor  to  ravish  kind  attomies 

In  their  joumies, 
Nor  to  read  it  after  diet. 

Far  from  me  are  all  these  aims. 

Fittest  frames 
To  build  weakness  on,  and  pity. 
Only  to  yourself,  and  such 

Whose  true  touch 
Makes  all  good,  let  me  seem  witty. 

The  admirer  of  your  virtues, 

JOHN  PLBTCHKR. 


TO    THE     PERFECT     GENTLEMANp 

SIR  ROBERT  TOWNESEND. 


If  the  greatest  fiinlts  may  crave 

Pardon  where  contrition  is, 

Noble  sir,  I  needs  must  have 

A  long  one ;  for  a  long  amiss. 

If  you  ask  me,  **  How  is  this?" 

Upon  my  faith,  TU  tell  you  frankly 
You  love  above  my  means  to  thank  ye. 

Yet,  according  to  my  talent. 

As  sour  fortune  loves  to  use  me, 

A  poor  shepherd  I  have  sent. 

In  home-spun  gray  for  to  excuse  me, 

And  may  all  my  hopes  refuse  me, 


But  when  better  oomes  ashore, 
You  shall  have  better,  newer,  more. 

Till  when,  like  our  desperate  debtors. 
Or  our  three-piled  sweet  protesters, 
I  must  please  you  in  bare  letters. 
And  so  pay  my  debts,  like  jesters  $ 
Yet  I  oft  have  seen  good  feasters. 
Only  for  to  please  the  palate, 
Leave  great  meat  and  choose  a  sallad. 

All  yours. 

JOHN    FL&TCHKB, 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


TO  THE  READER. 

Iw  you  be  not  reasonably  MCured  of  your  knowledge  in  this  kind  of  poem,  lay  down  Che  book,  or  read  this,  which 
I  would  wish  had  been  the  Prologue.  It  is  a  pastonil  tragi-comedy,  which  the  people  seeing  when  it  was  played,  harlng 
erer  a  singular  gift  in  defining,  concluded  to  be  a  play  of  oountiy-hired  shepherds,  in  grey  cloaks,  with  cur-tailed  dtigs 
in  strings,  sometimes  laughing  together,  and  sometimes  killing  one  another ;  and,  missing  Whitsun-ales,  oream,  wassel. 
and  morris-dances,  b^;an  to  be  angry.  In  their  error  I  would  not  hare  you  fall,  lest  you  incur  their  censure.  Under- 
stand, therefore,  a  pastoral  to  be  a  representation  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  with  their  actions  and  passions, 
which  must  be  such  as  may  agree  with  their  natures,  at  least  not  exceeding  former  floUons  and  yulgar  traditions ;  thqr 
are  not  to  be  adorned  with  any  art,  but  such  improper  ones  as  nature  Is  said  to  bestow,  as  singing  and  poetry ;  or  suoh 
as  experience  may  teach  them,  as  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  fountains,  the  ordinary  course  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
and  suoh  like.  But  you  are  ever  to  remember  shepherds  to  be  such  as  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  modem,  of  under* 
standing,  have  received  them :  that  is,  the  owners  of  flocks,  and  not  liirelings.  A  tragi-oomedy  ia  not  so  called  in 
respect  of  mirth  and  killing,  but  in  respect  it  wants  deaths,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  tragedy,  yet  brings,  some 
near  it,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  comedy,  which  must  be  a  representation  of  familiar  people,  with  such  kind  of 
trouble  as  no  life  be  questioned :  so  that  a  god  is  as  lawful  in  this  as  in  a  tragedy,  and  mean  people  as  in  a  comedy. 
Thus  much  I  hope  will  serve  to  Justify  my  poem,  and  make  you  understand  it ;  to  teach  you  more  for  nothing,  I  do  not 
know  that  1  am  in  conscience  bound. 

JoHM  Flktchbb. 


i 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE. 


Pbkioot,  a  Shepherd  in  Love  with  Amorbt. 

Thxhot,  a  Shepherd  in  Love  with  Cuotuti, 

Daphnis,  a  Moileet  Shepherd, 

Albxis,  a  Wanton  Shepherd. 

God  qf  a  River. 

Satyr. 

Priest 

Old  Shepherd. 

J  tullen  discontents  Shepherd. 

SCENE- 


Shepherds. 

Amorbt,  the  Faifh/^l  Shepherdae,  in  Love  vrith 

Pkrioot. 
Clorin,  a  Hoiv  Shepherdess. 
Amarillts,  a  Shepktrtttss  in  Love  with  Pxhioor. 
Clob,  a  wanton  Shepherdess. 
Shepherdc 


-Thessaly. 


ACT    1. 


SCENE  l.—A  Wood. 


Enter  Cixaan,  having  buried  her  Love  in  an  Arbour, 

Chrin,  Hail,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms  do 
The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks     [embrace 
By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly ! 
Thus  I  salute  thy  grave ;  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still-loved  ashes  ;  thus  I  free 
Myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  loTe ;  all  sports,  delights,  and  jolly  games 
That  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  1  ofi^. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronak,  and  lead  the  dance ; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful. 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
Flays  on  the  leaves :  All  be  far  away, 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  crown' d  with  fresh  flowers 
For  8ummer*s  queen,  whilst  every  shepherd's  boy 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevau. 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with  thee. 
And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory ; 
Tliat  shall  out-live  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring 
Whilst  there  are  pipes,  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 
And  here  will  1,  in  honour  of  thy  love, 
Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  joys 
That  former  times  made  precious  to  mine  eyes ; 


Only  remembering  what  my  youth  did  gain 
In  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs : 
That  will  I  practise,  and  as  freely  give 
All  my  endeavours,  as  1  gain*d  them  free. 
Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  the  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  iinakes 
Or  charm 'd  with  powerful  words  of  wicked  art, 
Or  be  they  love>sick,  or  through  too  much  heat 
Grown  wild  or  lunatic,  their  eyes  or  ears 
Thickened  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheum  ; 
These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a  virgin's  hand. 
My  meat  shall  be  what  these  wild  woods  afford, 
Berries,  and  chestnuts,  plantanes,  on  whose  cheeks 
The  sun  sits  smiling,  and  the  lofty  fruit       [pine  ; 
Pull'd  from  the  fair  head  of  the  straight-growu 
On  these  I'll  feed  with  free  content  and  rest. 
When  night  shall  blind  the  world,  by  thy  side  blest. 

Enter  a  Satyr,  with  a  Basket  qf  Fruit. 

Sat,  Through  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 
And  through  these  thick  woods,  have  I  run. 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began, 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  vrithout  rest 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night. 
His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright.-*> 
But,  behold  a  fairer  siRht !  [Srrifu  ri  ..him 
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By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 

Brightest  fair,  thou  art  divine, 

Sprang  from  great  immortal  race 

Of  the  gods ;  for  in  thy  face 

Shines  more  awful  majesty, 

Than  dull  weak  mortality 

Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold, 

And  live !    Therefore  on  this  mould, 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee, 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand, 

To  receive  whate'er  this  land 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fruits ;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells : 

Fairer  by  the  famous  wells, 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 

Never  better  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poets'  good. 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrel's  teeth  that  crack  them  ; 

Deign,  oh,  fairest  fair,  to  take  them. 

For  these  black-eyed  Driope 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb : 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  benies  for  a  queen. 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green ; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat, 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 

The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will,  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong ; 

Till  when  humbly  leave  I  take. 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake, 

That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade. 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade : 

I  must  go,  I  must  run 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun«  IEjHL 

Clo.  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness  or  what  private  hidden  power 
Is  there  in  me,  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  ?  Sure  1  am  mortal: 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal :  Prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs 

shrink. 
Makes  me  a- cold :  My  fear  says  I  am  mortal. 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me. 
And  now  I  do  believe  it)  if  I  keep 
My  viigin  flower  nncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  fair. 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elfe,  or  fiend, 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves. 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires ; 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night. 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  ruin : 
Else,  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  mis-shapen, 
Thus  ^Qdly  kneel  to  me  ?    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  virgin,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 


That  break  their  confines :  Then,  strong  Chastity, 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard,  for  here  I^  dwell 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell ! 

{She  retires  into  the  arbour. 


SCENE  11.—^  rurai  Scene  near  a  Village. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd,  with  four  Shepherds  and  four 
Shepherdeaaes,  amongst  the  rest  Pkrioot  and  Amorst. 

Old  Shep.  Now  we  have  done  this  holy  festival 
In  honour  of  our  great  god  and  his  rites 
Perform'd,  prepare  yourselves  for  chaste 
And  uncorrupted  fires ;  that  as  the  priest. 
With  powerful  hand,  shall  sprinkle  on  your  brows 
His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  all  hot  flames  of  lust  and  loose  thoughts  free. 
Kneel,  shepherds,  kneel ;  here  comes  the  priest  of 
Pan. 

£nCer  Priest. 

Priest,  Shepherds,  thus  I  purge  away 

ISprinkUs  them  ufith  utater. 
Whatsoever  this  great  day. 
Or  the  past  hours,  gave  not  good. 
To  corrupt  your  maiden  blocxl. 
From  the  high  rebellious  heat 
Of  the  grapes,  and  strength  of  meat. 
From  the  wanton  quick  desires. 
They  do  kindle  by  their  fires, 
I  do  wash  yon  with  this  water ; 
Be  yon  pure  and  fair  hereafter ! 
From  your  livers  and  your  veins, 
Thus  I  take  away  the  stains. 
All  your  thoughts  be  smooth  and  fair ; 
Be  ye  fresh  and  free  as  air. 
Never  more  let  lustful  heat 
Through  your  purged  conduits  beat. 
Or  a  plighted  troth  be  broken, 
Or  a  wanton  verse  be  spoken 
In  a  shepherdess's  ear ; 
Go  your  ways,  ye  are  all  clear. 

iThejf  rise,  and  sing  in  praise  o/  Pam. 

TIIE  BONO. 

Sing  his  praiaes  that  doth  keep 

Our  flocks  from  harm, 
Fan,  the  father  of  our  sheep ; 

And  arm  Inarm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round. 
While  the  hollow  neighbYing  ground 
Fills  the  motdc  with  her  sound. 

Pan,  oh,  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 

Thus  do  we  sing : 
Thou  that  keep'bt  us  chaste  and  free, 

▲s  the  young  fq;>ring, 
Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke, 
From  that  plaoe  the  mom  is  broke. 


To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke  I 


lExeuHt. 


Peri.  ^Detaining  Amoret.]  Stay,  gentle  Amo- 
ret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid. 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good.  [dear, 

Amo.  Speak ;  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be  still 
The  same  it  ever  was ;  as  free  from  ill 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city :  Be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri.  When  I  fall  oil  from  my  affection, 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  foul  desires, 
First,  let  our  great  god  cease  to  keep  my  flocks. 
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That  being  left  a]one  without  a  guard, 

The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  suminer'a  great  beat, 

And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 

Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily, 

And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go  ! 

Amo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  not  so ; 
I  do  believe  thee ;  'lis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  fdse,  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Peri.  Oh,  you  are  fairer  hr 
Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wandering  seaman  through  the 

deep; 
Straighter  than  straigbtest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain  ;  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  day-light 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks ; 
Tour  hair  more  bonteous  than  those  hanging  locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Afno»  Shepherd,  be  not  lost ; 
You  are  sail'd  too  fiur  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri,  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I  have  sent  to  Heaven  ?  Did  you  not  give  your 

hand, 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  ?  Do  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  men. 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

Afno.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden*s  modesty 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine, 
Once  more  I  give  my  hand ;  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy ! 

Peri.  I  take  it  as  my  best  good ;  and  desire, 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  love, 
To  meet  this  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove. 
Where  all  true  shepherds  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service :  Say,  sweet,  shall  it  hold  ? 

Amo.  Dear  friend,  you  must  not  blame  me  if  I 
A  doubt  of  what  the  silent  night  may  do,      [make 
Coupled  with  this  day*s  heat,  to  move  your  blood  : 
Maids  must  be  fearful.  Sure  you  have  not  been 
WashM  white  enough;  for  yet  I  see  a  stain 
Stick  in  your  liver  :  Go  and  purge  again. 

Peri.  Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple  truth  I 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  bum  before  the  shrine 
Of  the  great  Dian :  Only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither,  was  to  plight  our  troths 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces, 
And  ceremonious  tying  of  our  souls : 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  flow*ry  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds. 
By  the  pale  moon-shine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh,  and  dull  mortality : 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn. 
And  given  away  his  freedom,  many  a  trotii 
Been  plight,  which  neither  envy,  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given. 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness. 
By  this  fresh  fountain,  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crowned  the  head  of  her  long-loved  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowera,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love,  and  dear  captivity ; 
There  grow  all  herbs  fit  to  cool  looser  flames 
Our  sensual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  bloods, 
And  quenching  by  their  power  those  hidden  sparks 


That  else  would  break  out,  and  provoke  our  sense 
To  open  fires ;  so  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentie  shepherdess,  believe,  and  grant ! 
In  tro£,  it  fits  not  with  that  face  to  scant 
Your  faithful  shepherd  of  those  chaste  desires 

He  ever  aim'd  at,  and 

Amo.  Thou   hast   prevail'dx    Farewell  1     This 

coming  night 
Shall  crown   thy  chaste  hopes  with  long-wxsh'd 

deUghc. 
Peri.  Our  great  god  Fto  reward  thee  for  that 

good 
Thou  hast  given  thy  poor  shepherd !  Fairest  bad 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I  leave  to  be 
The  true  admirer  of  thy  chastity. 
Let  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  name 
Of  the  wild  woodman,  or  affect  some  dame 
Whose  often  prostitution  hath  begot 
More  foul  diseases  than  e*er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thorough  his  burnings,  while  the  Dog 
Puraues  the  raging  Lion,  throwing  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath. 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death  I 

lExUAMommt. 

BfUer  Amamlub. 

Amor.  Shepherd,  may  I  desire  to  be  believed, 
What  I  shall  blushing  tell  ? 

Peri.  Fair  maid,  you  may. 

Amar.  Then  softly  thus :  I  love  thee,  Pterigot; 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  loved  again. 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  the  wanton  spring.  Nay,  do  not  start. 
Nor  wonder  that  I  woo  l^ee  I  thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  our  young  grooms,  even  the  top 
Of  all  our  lusty  shepherd !  What  dull  eye. 
That  never  was  acquainted  with  desire, 
Hath  seen  thee  wrestle,  run,  or  cast  the  stone, 
With  nimble  strength  and  fair  delivery. 
And  hath  not  sparkled  fire,  and  speedily 
Sent  secret  heat  to  all  the  neighb  ring  veins  ? 
Who  ever  heard  thee  sing,  that  brought  again 
That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice  ? 
Then  do  not  blame  me,  shepherd,  if  I  be 
One  to  be  numbered  in  this  company. 
Since  none  that  ever  saw  thee  yet  were  flree. 

Peri.  Fair  shepherdess,  much  pity  I  can  lend 
To  your  complaints  ;  but  sure  I  shall  not  love. 
All  that  is  mine,  myself  and  ray  best  hopes. 
Are  given  already :  Do  not  love  him  then 
That  cannot  love  again ;  on  other  men 
Bestow  those  heats,  more  free,  that  may  return 
You  fire  for  fire,  and  in  one  flame  equal  bum. 

Amar.  Shall  I  rewarded  be  so  slenderly 
For  my  affection,  most  unkind  of  men  ? 
If  I  were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 
To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks, 
Or  were  I  common  mistress  to  the  love 
Of  every  swain,  or  could  I  with  such  ease 
Call  back  my  love,  as  many  a  wanton  doth, 
Thou  might'st  refuse  me,  shepherd ;  but  to  thee 
Tm  only  fiz'd  And  set ;  let  it  not  be 
A  sport,  thou  gentie  shepherd,  to  abuse 
The  love  of  silly  maid ! 

Peri.  Fair  sonl,  you  use 
These  words  to  little  end :  For,  know,  I  may 
Better  call  back  that  time  was  yesterday, 
Or  stay  the  coming  night,  than  bring  my  love 
Home  to  myself  again,  or  recreant  prove. 
I  will  no  longer  hold  you  with  delays ; 
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This  present  night  I  have  appointed  been 
To  meet  that  chaste  fair  that  enjoys  my  soul 
In  yonder  grove,  there  to  make  np  our  loves. 
Ue  not  deceived  no  longer,  choose  again  ; 
These  neighbouring  plains  have  many  a  comely 
Fresher  and  freer  far  than  I  e'er  was  ;       [swain, 
Bestow  that  love  on  them,  and  let  me  pass. 
Farewell ;  be  happy  in  a  better  choice  !  lExiL 

Amar»  Cmel,  thou  hast  struck  me  deader  with 
thy  voice, 
Thsn  if  the  angry  Heavens  with  their  quick  flames 
Had  shot  me  through !  I  must  not  leave  to  love, 
I  cannot :  no !  I  must  enjoy  thee,  boy, 
Though  the  great  dangers  'twixt  my  hopes  and 
Be  infinite.  There  is  a  shepherd  dwells  [that 

Down  by  the  moor,  whose  life  hath  ever  shewn 
More  sullen  discontent  than  Saturn's  brow. 
When  he  sits  frowning  on  the  births  of  men  ; 
One  that  doth  wear  hunself  away  in  loneness. 
And  never  joys,  unless  it  be  in  breaking 
The  holy  plighted  troths  of  mutual  souls  ; 
One  that  lusts  after  every  several  beauty, 
But  never  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like. 
Were  the  hjoe  ftdrer  or  more  full  of  truth 
Than  Phcebe  in  her  fulness,  or  the  youth 
Of  smooth  Lyaeus ;  whose  nigh-starved  flocks 
Are  always  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep 
They  feed  withal ;  whose  lambs  are  ever  last. 
And  die  before  their  weaning ;  and  whose  dog 
Looks  like  his  master,  lean,  and  full  of  scurf. 
Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whistle.  This  man  may. 
If  he  be  well  wrought,  do  a  deed  of  wonder, 
Forcing  me  passage  to  my  long  desires : 
And  here  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpose 
As  my  quick  thoughts  could  wish  for. 

BnUr  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sutt,  SKep,  Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be  thought 
uncivil. 
Thus  to  be  partner  of  your  loneness :  Twas 
My  love  (that  ever- working  passion !)  drew 
Me  to  this  place,  to  seek  some  remedv 
For  my  sick  souL  Be  not  unkind,  and  fair ; 
For  such  the  mighty  Cupid  in  his  doom 
Hath  sworn  to  he  avenged  on  ;  then  give  room 
To  my  consuming  fires,  that  so  I  may 
Enjoy  my  long  desires,  and  so  allay 
Those  flames,  that  else  would  bum  my  life  away. 

Amar.  Shepherd,  were   I   but   sure  thy  heart 
were  sound 
As  thy  words  seem  to  be,  means  might  be  found 
To  cure  thee  of  thy  long  pains  ;  for  to  me 
That  heavy  vouth-consuming  misery 
The  love-sick  soul  endures,  never  was  pleasing. 
I  could  be  well  content  with  the  quick  easing 
Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procure 
lliy  faith  and  ftirther  service  to  be  sure. 

Suii.  Shep.  Name  but  that  great  work,  danger, 
or  what  can 
Be  compass'd  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man. 
I  And,  if  I  fail  in  my  performance9  may 
I  never  more  kneel  to  the  rising  day  I 

Amar.  Then  thus  I  try  thee,  ^epherd :  This 
same  night 
That  now  comes  stealing  on,  a  gentle  pair 
Have  promised  equal  love,  and  do  appoint 
To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands  and 

hearts 
Are  to  be  tied  for  ever ;  Break  their  meeting. 
And  their  strong  faith,  and  I  am  ever  thine. 


Snll,  Shep,  Tell  me  their  names,  and  if  1  do 
not  move, 
By  my  great  power,  the  centre  of  their  love 
From  his  fixed  being,  let  me  never  more 
Warm  me  by  those  fair  eyes  I  thus  adore  I 

Amar.  Come ;  as  we  go,  Til  tell  thee  what  they 
And  give  thee  fit  directions  for  thy  work.        [are, 

IBxeunL 


SCENE  lll.-^Anotherpartofihe  Wood. 

Enter  djom. 

Che,  How  have  I  wrong'd  the  times,  or  men, 
After  this  holy  feast,  I  pass  unknown    [that  thus. 
And  unsaluted  ?  'Twas  not  wont  to  be 
Thus  frosen,  with  the  younger  company 
Of  jolly  shepherds ;  'twas  not  then  held  good 
For  lusty  grooms  to  mix  their  quicker  blood 
With  that  dull  humour,  most  unfit  to  be 
The  fKend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  Chastity. 
Sure  I  am  held  not  fhir,  or  am  too  old, 
Or  else  not  free  enough,  or  from  my  fold 
Drive  not  a  flock  sufficient  great  to  gain 
The  greedy  eyes  of  wealth-alluring  swain : 
Yet,  if  I  may  believe  what  others  say, 
My  fkce  has  foile  enough ;  nor  can  they  lay. 
Justly,  too  strict  a  coyness  to  my  charge ; 
My  flocks  are  many,  and  the  downs  as  large 
They  feed  upon ;  den  let  it  ever  be 
Their  coldness,  not  my  virgin  modesty. 
Makes  me  complain. 

Enter  Tbmiwx. 

The.  Was  ever  man  but  I 
Thus  truly  taken  with  uncertainty  ? 
Where  shall  that  man  be  found  that  loves  a  mind 
Made  up  in  constancy,  and  dares  not  find 
His  love  rewarded  ?  Here,  let  all  men  know, 
A  wretch  that  lives  to  love  his  mistress  so. 

Che.  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  stay  1  Where  hast 
thou  been  ? 
Or  whither  goest  thou  ?  Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  tikewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flowers  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any ; 
Here  be  all  new  deUghts,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbines;   caves,  and 

dells; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and  sing, 
Or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love. 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleep. 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each  nighty 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light. 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

The.  Far  from  me  are  these 
Hot  flashes,  bred  from  wanton  heat  and  ease ! 
I  have  forgot  what  love  and  loving  meant. 
Rhymes,  songs,  and  merry  rounds,  that  oft  ane 

sent 
To  the  soft  ear  of  maid,  are  strange  to  me : 
Only  I  live  to  admire  a  chastity. 
That  neither  pleasing  age,  smooth  tongue,  or  gold. 
Could  ever  break  upon,  so  sure  the  mould 
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Is,  that  her  mind  was  cast  in  ;  'tis  to  her 
I  only  am  reserved ;  she  is  my  form  I  stir 
By,  breathe  and  move  ;  'tis  she,  and  only  she, 
Can  make  me  happy,  or  give  misery. 

Cloe,  Good  shepherd,  may  a  stranger  crave  to 
know 
To  whom  this  dear  observance  you  do  owe  ? 

The.   You  may,  and  by  her  virtue  learn  to 
And  level  out  your  life  ;  for  to  be  fiedr,        [square 
And  nothing  virtuous,  only  fits  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth,  and  swelling  vanity. 
Then  know,  she's  call'd  the  Virgin  of  the  Grove, 
She  that  hath  long  since  buried  her  chaste  love, 
And  now  lives  by  his  grave,  for  whose  dear  soul 
She  hath  Tow'd  herself  into  the  holy  roll 
Of  strict  virginity  :  'Tis  her  I  so  admire  ; 
Not  any  looser  blood,  or  new  desire.  lExii, 

Che.  Farewell,  poor  swain !  thou  art  not  for  my 
bend; 
I  must  have  quicker  souls,  whose  words  may  tend 
To  some  free  action :  Give  me  him  dare  love 
At  first  encounter,  and  as  soon  dare  prove !  ISingt. 

THE  SONG. 

Come,  shepherds,  oome ! 
Come  away 
Without  delay. 
Whilst  the  gentle  time  doth  stay. 

Green  woods  are  dumb. 
And  will  never  tell  to  any 
Those  dear  kisses,  and  those  many 
Sweet  embrsoes  that  are  given ; 
Dainty  pleasures  that  would  even 
Raise  in  coldest  age  a  fire, 
And  give  virgin  blood  desire. 
Then,  if  ever, 
Now  or  never. 
Come  and  have  it : 
Think  not  I 
Dare  deny 
•  If  you  crave  it 

Enter  Daprvts. 

Here  comes  another :  Better  be  my  speed. 

Thou  god  of  blood !  But,  certain,  if  I  read 

Not  false,  this  is  that  modest  shepherd,  he 

lliat  only  dare  salute,  but  ne'er  could  be 

Brought  to  kiss  any,  hold  discourse,  or  sing. 

Whisper,  or  boldly  ask  that  wished  thing 

We  all  are  bom  for :  one  that  makes  loving  faces. 

And  could  be  well  content  to  covet  graces. 

Were  they  not  got  by  boldness.     In  this  thing 

My  hopes  are  frozen  ;  and,  but  Fate  doth  bring 

Him  hither,  I  would  sooner  choose 

A  man  made  out  of  snow,  and  freer  use 

An  eunuch  to  my  ends  ;  but,  since  he's  here, 

Thus  I  attempt  him. — IComet  forward.']  Thou,  of 

men  most  dear. 
Welcome  to  her,  that  only  for  thy  sake 
Hath  been  content  to  live !  Here,  boldly  take 
My  hand  in  pledge,  this  hand,  that  never  yet 
Was  given  away  to  any ;  and  but  sit 
Down  on  this  rushy  bank,  whilst  I  go  pull 
Fresh  blossoms  from  the  boughs,  or  quickly  coll 
The  choicest  dtflicates  from  yonder  mead. 
To  make  thee  chains  or  chaplets,  or  to  spread 
Under  our  fainting  bodies,  when  delight 
Shall  lock  up  all  our  senses.     How  the  sight 
Of  those  smooth  rising  cheeks  renew  the  story 
Of  young  Adonis,  when  in  pride  and  glory 
He  lay  infolded  'twixt  the  beating  arms 
Of  willing  Venus !     Methinks  stronger  charms 


Dwell  in  those  speaking  eyes,  and  on  that  brow 
More  sweetness  than  the  painters  can  allow 
To  their  best  pieces !     Not  Narcissus,  he 
That  wept  himself  away,  in  memory 
Of  his  own  beauty,  nor  Silvanus'  boy. 
Nor  the  twice-ravish'd  maid,  for  whom  old  Troy 
Fell  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus,  may  to  thee 
Be  otherwise  compared,  than  some  dead  tree 
To  a  young  fruitful  olive. 

Daph.  I  can  love. 
But  I  am  loth  to  say  so,  lest  I  prove 
Too  soon  unhappy. 

Cioe.  Happy,  thou  wouldst  say. 
My  dearest  Daphnis,  blush  not;  if  the  day 
To  thee  and  thy  soft  heats  be  enemy. 
Then  take  the  coming  night ;  fair  youth,  'tis  free 
To  all  the  world.     Shepherd,  I'll  meet  thee  then 
When  darkness  hath  shut  up  the  eyes  of  men. 
In  yonder  grove  :  Speak,  shall  our  meeting  hold  ? 
Indeed  you  are  too  bashful ;  be  more  bold, 
And  tell  me  ay. 

Dnph.  I  am  content  to  say  so. 
And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I  but  pray  so 
Much  from  your  fairness,  that  you  would  be  true. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  thou  hast  thy  wish. 

Daph.  Fresh  maid,  adieu ! 
Yet,  one  word  more ;  since  you  have  drawn  me  on 
To  come  this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  will  not  offer  to  be  ill, 
•Though  your  bright  self  would  ask  it,  for  his  fill 
Of  this  world's  goodness :  Do  not  fear  him  then. 
But  keep  your  'pointed  time.     Let  other  men 
Set  up  their  bloods  to  sale,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchaste  never. 

iEjcit. 

Cloe.  Yet  am  I  poorer  than  I  was  before. 
Is  it  not  strange,  among  so  many  a  score 
Of  lusty  bloods,  I  should  pick  out  these  things. 
Whose  veins,  like  a  dull  river  far  from  springs. 
Is  still  the  same,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit 
For  stream  or  motion,  though  the  strong  winds  hit 
With  their  continual  power  upon  his  sides  Y 
Oh,  happy  be  your  names  that  have  been  brides, 
And  tasted  those  rare  sweets  for  which  I  pine ! 
And  far  more  heavy  be  thy  grief  and  tine. 
Thou  lazy  swain,  that  may'st  relieve  ray  needs, 
Than  his,  upon  whose  liver  always  feeds 
A  hungry  vulture ! 

Enter  Aunus. 

Alexis.  Can  such  beauty  be 
Safe  in  his  own  guard,  and  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  him  that  passeth  on,  to  greedy  gaze, 
Or  covetous  desire,  whilst  in  a  maze 
The  better  part  contemplates,  giving  rein 
And  wished  freedom  to  the  labouring  vein  ? 
Fairest  and  whitest,  may  I  crave  to  know 
The  cause  of  your  retirement,  why  you  go 
Thus  all  alone  ?  Methinks  the  downs  are  sweeter, 
And  the  young  company  of  swains  more  meeter. 
Than  these  forsaken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yourself  to  loneness,  and  those  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  were  intended 
To  live  amongst  us  swains. 

Che.  Thou  art  befriended, 
Shepherd :  In  all  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been. 
Than  thou  thyself  art:  I  could  tell  thee  more, 
Were  there  but  any  hope  left  to  restore 
My  freedom  lost.     Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red, 
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Thoa  ahAme-faced  moraingi  when  from  Tithon's 

bed 
Thou  risest  ever  maiden '. 

Alexis.  If  for  me, 
Thou  sweetest  of  all  sweets,  these  flashes  be. 
Speak  and  be  satisfied.     Oh,  guide  her  tongue, 
My  better  angel ;  force  my  name  among 
Her  modest  thoughts,  that  the  first  word  may 

be— 
Clo€»  Alexisy  when  the  sun  shall  kiss  the  sea, 
Taking  his  rest  by  the  white  Thetis'  side, 
Meet  in  the  holy  wood,  where  I'll  abide 
Thy  coming,  shepherd. 


Alexis.  If  I  stay  behind. 
An  everlasting  dulneas,  and  the  wind, 
That  as  he  passeth  by  shuts  up  the  stream 
Of  Rhine  or  Volga,  while  the  sun's  hot  beam 
Beats  back  again,  seize  me,  and  let  me  turn 
To  coldness  more  than  ice !  Oh,  how  1  bum 
And  rise  in  youth  and  fire  !  I  dare  not  stay. 

Cloe.  My  name  shall  be  your  word. 

Alexis.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day !  IRxii. 

Cloe.  My  grief  is  great  if  both  these  boys  should 
faU: 
He  that  will  use  all  winds,  must  shift  his  saiL 

iBxii. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  h—A  Pasture. 


Enter  an  old  Shophord,  with  a  beU  ringing  ;  and  the  Priest 

^  IhaifoUowing, 

Priest,  Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair, 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 
See  the  dew  drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is  ; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
'Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads, 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falliuj;. 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  Night  from  under  ground ; 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace. 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come. 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom  : 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day. 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away ; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these, 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep* 
While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep ; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove^ 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.     Sweetest  slambers. 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eye-lids  !  So,  farewell ! 
Thua  I  end  my  evening's  knelL  iExeunU 


SCENE  ll:—The  Interior  <t^CL0Ri?f's  Arbowr. 
Enter  Ciorin  sinking  (f  herbs. 

Clo.  Now  let  me  know  what  my  best  art  hath 
done, 
Help'd  by  the  great  power  of  the  virtuous  moon, 
In  Iter  full  light.     Oh,  you  sons  of  earth. 
You  only  brood,  unto  whose  happy  birth 
Virtue  was  given  ;  holding  more  of  nature 
Than  man,  her  first-born  and  most  perfect  creature. 


Let  me  adore  you  I  you  that  only  can 
Help  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out  that  span 
Of  life  and  breath  even  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
You,  that  these  hands  did  crop  long  before  prime 
Of  day,  give  me  your  names,  and  next,  your  hid- 
den power. 
This  is  the  dote,  bearing  a  yellow  flower : 
And  this,  black  horehound  ;  both  are  very  good 
For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a  wood 
Dog's  venom 'd  tooth;  These  ramson's  branches 
Which,  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar        [are. 
That  holds  the  door,  kill  all  enchantments*  charms, 
(Were  they  Medea's  verses)  that  do  harms 
To  men  or  cattle :  These  for  frenzy  be 
A  speedy  and  a  sovereign  remedy. 
The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  marigold ; 
Such  sympathy  with  man's  good  they  do  hold  : 
This  tormentil,  whose  virtue  is  to  part 
All  deadly  killing  poison  from  the  heart : 
And,  here,  Narcissus'  root,  for  swellings  best : 
Yellow  LysimachuB,  to  give  sweet  rest 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes, 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums : 
For  leprosy,  damell  and  celandine, 
With  calamint,  whose  virtues  do  refine 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  first  hour  it  breath'd,  or  the  beat  air. 
Here,  other  two ;  but  your  rebellious  use 
Is  not  for  me,  whose  goodness  is  abuse  ; 
Therefore,  foul  standergraas,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  lliee,  with  lustful  turpentine ; 
You  that  entice  the  veins  and  stir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  scaling  the  seat^ 
Our  reason  moves  in,  and  deluding  it 
With  dreams  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burning  lust  be  quench'd ;  by  appetite. 
Robbing  l£e  soul  of  bleskedness  and  light. 
And  thou,  Ught  vervain  too,  thou  must  go  after. 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter : 
No  more  shall  I  dip  thee  in  water  now. 
And  sprinkle  every  post,  and  every  bough. 
With  thy  well-pleasing  juice,  to  make  the  grooms 
Swell  with  high  mirth,  and  with  joy  all' the  rooms. 

Enter  Tautun, 

The.  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  best  of  all 
Her  sex  that  ever  breath'd,  or  ever  shall 
Give  heat  or  happiness  to  the  shepherd's  side, 
Doth  only  to  her  worthy  self  abide. 
Thou  blessed  star,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  light. 
Thou  by  ^hose  power  the  darkness  of  sadnii^ht 
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Is  boBuh'd  frmn  the  earth,  in  whose  doll  plaoe 
Thj  chaster  beams  play  on  the  heary  face 
Of  all  the  world,  making  the  bine  sea  smile* 
To  see  how  cnnningly  thou  dost  befoile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightneas,  giving  day 
Again  from  Chaos :  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove's  high  coort  and  diaster  lar 
Than  chastity  itself !    Thon  blessed  sUr 
That  nightly  shines !    Thoa,  all  the  constancy 
That  in  all  women  was,  or  e'er  shall  be, 
From  whose  fair  eyeballs  flies  that  holy  fire 
That  poets  style  the  another  of  desire. 
Infusing  into  every  gentle  breast 
A  sonl  of  greater  price,  and  lar  more  bless'd 
Than  that  quick  power  which  gives  a  diiferenoe 
Tirixt  man  and  creatures  of  a  lower  sense. 

Clo.  Shepherd,  how  cam'st  thon  hither  to  this 
No  way  is  trodden ;  all  the  verdant  grass   [{dace  ? 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  nnbruised  hen 
Of  any  foot ;  only  the  dappled  deer, 
Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crookeid  horn. 
Dwells  in  this  fastness. 

The,  Chaster  than  the  mom, 
I  have  not  wander'd,  or  by  strong  illusion 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intrusioin : 
But  hither  am  I  come  (believe  me,  fair) 
To  seek  you  out,  of  whose  great  good  the  air 
Is  foil,  and  strongly  labours,  whUe  the  sound 
Breaks  against  heaven,  and  drives  into  a  stoond 
Th'  amazed  shepherd,  that  such  virtue  can 
Be  resident  in  lesser  than  a  man. 

Clo.  If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  skill. 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  fester'd  ill, 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another's  eye 
May  seem  impossible  of  remedy, 
I  dare  yet  undertake  it. 

The,  *Tis  no  pain 
I  sniFer  through  disease,  no  beating  vein 
Conveys  infection  dangerous  to  the  heart. 
No  part  imposthum*d,  to  be  cured  by  art, 
fhis  body  holds ;  and  yet  a  feller  grief 
Than  ever  skilful  hand  did  give  relief. 
Dwells  on  my  soul,  and  may  be  heal'd  by  you. 
Fair  beauteous  virgin  I 

Ch.  Then,  shepherd,  let  me  sue 
To  know  thy  grief:  That  man  yet  never  knew 
The  way  to  hoUth,  that  durst  not  shew  his  sore. 

The.  Then,  foirest,  know,  I  love  you. 

Clo.  Swain,  no  more  I 
lliou  hast  abused  the  strictness  of  this  place. 
And  oiTer'd  sacrilegious  foul  disgrace 
To  the  sweet  rest  of  these  inter^  bones ; 
For  liear  of  whose  ascending,  fly  at  once. 
Thou  and  thy  idle  passions,  that  the  sight 
Of  death  and  speedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
Thy  very  soul  with  horror. 

The.  Let  me  not 
(Thou  all  perfection)  merit  sucn  a  blot 
For  my  true  sealous  faith. 

Clo.  Dar'st  thon  abide 
To  see  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide. 
And  give  hei  body  up  ?  for  sure  it  wUl, 
If  thou  Dursuest  witn  wanton  flames  to  fill 
This  haUow'd  place ;  therefore  repent  and  go. 
Whilst  I  with  pr8y*r8  appease  his  ghost  below, 
Tliat  else  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
A  rival  in  that  virtnoua  love  tfiat  he 
Embraces  yeL 

The.  lis  not  the  white  or  red 
Inhabiti  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 


My  mind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye. 
Though  it  be  full  and  fidr,  your  forehead  high. 
And  smooth  as  Pdops'  shoulder ;  not  the  smile 
lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  easy  sonl ;  your  hands  and  fingers  long, 
With  veins  enainell'd  richly ;  nor  your  tongue. 
Though  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp  ; 
Your  hair  woven  into  many  a  cnrioiiB  warp. 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
The  errant  soul ;  not  the  true  perfect  mould 
Of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  shew 
In  maiden  whiteness  as  the  Alpine  snow  ; 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away. 
Would  please  me  leas  than  a  black  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  through  the  deep. 
But,  whilst  this  honour'd  strictness  you  do  keep. 
Though  all  the  plagues  that  e'er  begotten  were 
In  the  great  womb  of  air,  were  settled  here. 
In  opposition,  I  would,  like  the  tree. 
Shake  off  those  drops  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
Even  in  the  arm  of  danger. 

Clo.  Wouldst  thou  have 
Me  raise  again,  fond  man,  from  silent  grave. 
Those  sparks  that  long  ago  were  buried  here. 
With  my  dead  friend's  cold  ashes  ? 

The.  Dearest  dear, 
I  dare  not  ask  it,  nor  you  must  not  grant : 
Stand  strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  fiuuL 
Remember  how  he  loved  you,  and  be  still 
The  same  opinion  speaks  you :  Let  not  will. 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  q>petite. 
Set  up  your  blood  again  ;  do  not  invite 
Desire  and  foncy  from  their  long  exile. 
To  seat  them  once  more  in  a  pleuing  smile : 
Be  like  a  rock  made  firmly  up  'gainst  all 
The  power  of  angry  Heaven,  or  the  strong  fall 
Of  Neptune's  battery ;  if  you  yield,  I  die 
To  all  affection ;  'tis  that  loyalty 
You  tie  unto  this  grave  I  so  admire : 
And  yet  there's  something  else  I  would  desire. 
If  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 
Oh,  PUi,  what  an  uncertain  destiny 
Hangs  over  all  my  hopes !  I  will  retire  ; 
For,  if  I  longer  stay,  this  double  fire 
Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo.  Do,  and  let  time  wear  out 
What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

The.  Farewell  thou  soul  of  virtue,  and  be  blesa'd 
For  ever,  whilst  that  here  1  wretched  rest 
Thus  to  myself  I  Yet  grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour ;  yon  same  dell, 
O'ertopp'd  with  mourning  cypress  and  sad  yew, 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  rU  eariy  rue. 
Before  the  sun  hath  Idss'd  this  dew  away. 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  Fate  doth  lay 
Upon  this  head. 

Clo.  The  gods  give  quick  release 
And  happy  cure  unto  thy  hard  disease !     lEjeemmt, 


SCENE  in.-'The  ForetL 

Enter  Sullen  Shflphcrd. 

Sua.  Shep.   I  do  not  love  this  wendi  that  I 
should  meet ; 
For  ne'er  did  my  unconstant  eye  yet  greet 
That  beauty,  were  it  sweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blossoms,  when  the  morning  air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light, 
Wlien  many  maiden  bhiahes  to  our  si^t 
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Shoot  from  its  early  face :  Were  all  these  set 
In  some  neat  form  before  me,  'twoald  not  get 
The  least  lore  from  me ;  some  desire  it  might. 
Or  present  bnming.    AJl  to  me  in  sight 
Are  equal ;  be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  brown, 
Yii^gin,  or  careless  wanton,  I  can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any  ;  swear  as  oft, 
And  weep,  as  any ;  melt  my  words  as  soft 
Into  a  maiden's  ears,  and  tell  how  long 
My  heart  has  been  her  serrant,  and  how  strong 
My  passions  are ;  call  her  unkind  and  cruel ; 
Offer  her  all  I  have  to  gain  the  jewel 
Maidens  so  highly  prize ;  then  loath,  and  fly : 
This  do  I  hold  a  blessed  destiny  I 

Enter  Amasilub. 

Jmar.  Hail,  Shepherd!    Pan  bless  both  thy 
flock  and  thee, 
For  being  mindful  of  thy  word  to  me. 

Suii.  Shep.  Welcome,  fair  shepherdess!    Thy 
loving  swain 
Gives  thee  the  self-same  wishes  bade  again ; 
Who,  till  this  present  hour,  ne'er  knew  that  eye 
Conld  make  me  cross  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  fresh  oonsumings :  Boldly  tell  me  then, 
How  shall  we  part  their  faithful  loves,  and  when  ? 
Shall  I  belie  him  to  her  ?  shall  I  swear 
His  faith  is  fidse,  and  he  loves  everywhere  ? 
rU  say  he  mock'd  her  th'  other  day  to  you. 
Which  will  by  your  confirming  shew  as  true , 
For  she  is  of  so  pure  an  honesty, 
To  think,  because  she  will  not,  none  trill  lie. 
Or  else  to  him  I'll  slander  Anoret, 
And  say,  she  but  seems  chaste :  I'll  swear  she  met 
Me  'mongstthe  shady  sycamores  last  night, 
And  loosely  offer'd  up  her  flame  and  sprite 
Into  my  bosom ;  made  a  wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  many  flowers,  where  she  spread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  press'd  by  me ; 
There  have  I  carved  her  name  on  many  a  tree. 
Together  with  mine  own.    To  make  this  shew 
More  full  of  seeming,  Hobinal,  you  know. 
Son  to  the  aged  shepherd  of  the  glen. 
Him  I  have  sorted  out  of  many  men, 
To  say  he  found  us  at  our  private  sport, 
And  rous'd  us  'fore  our  time  by  his  resort ; 
This  to  confirm,  I've  promised  to  the  boy 
Many  a  pretty  knack,  and  many  a  toy ; 
As  gins  to  catch  him  birds,  with  bow  and  bolt. 
To  shoot  at  nimble  squirrels  in  the  holt ; 
A  pair  of  painted  buskins,  and  a  lamb. 
Soft  as  his  own  locks,  or  the  down  of  swan. 
This  have  I  done  to  win  you,  which  doth  give 
Me  double  pleasure :  Discord  makes  me  live. 

Amor.  LoTcd  swain,  I  thank  you  I  These  tricks 
might  prevail 
With  other  rustic  shepherds,  but  will  fait 
Even  once  to  stir,  much  more  to  overthrow, 
His  fixed  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Your  nature,  my  end,  and  his  chosen's  merit ; 
Therefore  some  stronger  way  must  force  his  spirit, 
Which  I  have  found :  Give  second,  and  my  love 
Is  everlasting  thine. 

SuU,  Shep.  *Ttj  me,  and  prove.  [way 

Amar.  These  happy  pair  of  lovers  meet  straight- 
Soon  as  they  fold  their  flocks  up  with  the  day, 
In  the  thick  grove  bord'ring  upon  yon  hill. 
In  whose  hand  side  nature  hath  carved  a  well. 
And,  but  that  matchless  spring  which  poete  know. 
Was  ne'er  the  Uke  to  this  :  By  it  doth  grow, 


About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witches  use. 
All  simples  good  for  medicines  or  abuse, 
All  sweete  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day. 
With  all  their  colours  ;  there  the  month  of  May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green  ; 
There's  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
The  falling  autumn,  or  cold  winter's  hand ; 
So  full  of  heat  and  virtue  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break. 
Below  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorte,  to  fill  the  shepherd's  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead, 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  sidd) 
Hath  power  to  change  the  form  of  any  creature. 
Being  thrice  dlpp*d  o'er  the  head,  into  what  feature 
Or  shape  'twould  please  the  letter-down  to  crave. 
Who  must  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which  she  gave 

{tShming  a  terojl. 
Me  on  her  death-bed ;  told  me  what,  and  how, 
I  should  apply  unto  the  patient's  brow. 
That  would  be  changed,  casting  them  thrice  asleep, 
Before  I  trusted  them  into  this  deep : 
All  this  she  shew'd  me,  and  did  charge  me  prove 
This  secret  of  her  art,  if  crost  in  love. 
I'll  this  attempt !  Now,  shepherd,  I  have  hera 
All  her  prescriptions,  and  I  will  not  fear 
To  be  myself  d&pp'd :  Come,  my  temples  bind 
With  these  sad  herbs,  and  when  I  sleep,  you  find. 
As  you  do  speak  your  charm,  thrice  down  me  let. 
And  bid  the  water  raise  me  Amoret ; 
Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  aJTair, 
And  ere  the  day  shall  quite  itself  outwear, 
I  will  return  unto  my  shepherd's  arm ; 
Dip  me  again,  and  then  repeat  this  charm. 
And  pluck  me  up  myself,  whom  freely  teke. 
And  the  hottest  fire  of  thine  affection  slake. 

SuU,  Shep.  And  if  I  fit  thee  not,  then  fit  not  me. 
I  long  the  truth  of  this  well's  power  to  see ! 

C&vtant 

SCENE  IV.— ^nofA^r  part  qfihe  Fwrtet. 
JBM^r  Daphm  IB. 

Daph.  Here  will  I  stey,  for  this  the  covert  is 
Where  I  appointed  Cloe.     Do  not  miss 
Thou  bright-eyed  virgin  I    Come,  oh  come,  my  fair 
Be  not  abused  with  foar,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  stay  thee  from  thy  shepherd's  arm. 
Who  would  as  hard  be  won  to  offer  harm 
To  thy  chaste  thoughte,  as  whiteness  from  the  day. 
Or  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way. 
My  laoguage  shall  be  honest,  full  of  truth. 
My  flames  as  smooth  and  spotless  as  my  youth ; 
I  will  not  entertain  that  wand*ring  thought. 
Whose  easy  current  may  at  length  be  brought 
To  a  loose  vastness. 

AUxit.  [WUhin.l  Cloe  I 

Daph.  'Tis  her  voice. 
And  I  must  answer. — Cloe  !•— Oh,  the  choice 
Of  dear  embraces,  chaste  and  holy  strains 
Our  hands  shall  give ! — I  charge  you,  all  my  veins. 
Through  which  the  blood  and  spirit  teke  their  way. 
Lock  up  your  disobedient  heats,  and  stey 
Those  mutinous  desires  that  else  would  grow 
To  strong  rebellion  !    Do  not  wilder  shew 
Than  blushing  modesty  may  entertein* 

Alesit.  ItVithin.']  Cloe  I 

Daph.  'There  sounds  that  blessed  name  again. 
And  1  will  meet  it.    Let  me  not  misteke ; 
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Entsr  Albxis. 

This  is  some  shepherd  I     Sure  I  am  awake ! 
What  may  thia  riddle  mean  ?  I  will  retire. 
To  give  myaelf  more  knowledge. 

Alexis.  Oh,  my  fire, 
How  thou  consum*8t  me !     Cloe,  answer  me ! 
Alexis,  strong  Alexis,  high  and  free. 
Calls  upon  Cloe.     See,  mine  arms  are  full 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull 
That  golden  fruit  which  too,  too  long  hath  hung, 
Tempting  the  greedy  eye.    Thou  stay^st  too  long ; 
I  am  impatient  of  these  mad  delays  1 
I  must  not  leave  unsought  those  many  ways 
That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  I  find 
Quench  for  my  burning  lust    I  come,  unkind ! 

{Exit. 

Daph,  Can  my  imagination  work  me  so  much  ill, 
That  I  may  credit  this  for  truth,  and  still 
Believe  mine  eyes  ?  or  shall  I  firmly  hold 
Her  yet  untainted,  and  these  sights  but  bold 
Illusion  ?    Sure,  such  fancies  oft  have  been 
Sent  to  abuse  true  love,  and  yet  are  seen. 
Daring  to  blind  the  virtuous  thought  with  error ; 
But  be  they  far  from  me,  with  their  fond  terror  1 
I  am  resolved  my  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

Cloe,  [WUhin.]  Cloe! 

Daph.  Hark  !  Cloe  1  Sure  this  voice  is  new, 
Whoae  shrillness,  like  the  sounding  of  a  bell, 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman. — Cloe,  tell 
Thy  blessed  name  again. 

Cloe.  [FFf/Atn.]  Cloe!  Here! 

Daph.  Oh,  what  a  grief  is  this  to  be  so  near, 
And  not  encounter ! 

Enter  Cjjok. 

Che.  Shepherd,  we  are  met. 
Draw  close  into  the  covert,  lest  the  wet, 
Which  falls  like  laxy  mists  upon  the  ground. 
Soke  through  your  startups. 

Daph.  Fairest,  are  you  found  ? 
How  have  we  wander'd,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  perish'd  ?     Oh,  my  heart ! 
How  have  I  long'd  to  meet  yon,  how  to  kiss 
Those  lily  hands,  how  to  receive  the  bliss 
That  charming  tongue  gives  to  the  happy  ear 
Of  him  that  drinks  your  language !    But  I  fear 
I  am  too  much  uumanner'd,  far  too  rude, 
And  almost  grown  lascivious,  to  intrude 
These  hot  behaviours ;  where  regard  to  fame, 
Honour  and  modesty,  a  virtuous  name. 
And  such  discourse  as  one  fair  sister  may 
Without  offence  unto  the  brother  say, 


Should  rather  have  been  tender'd.     But,  believe 
Here  dwells  a  better  temper ;  do  not  grieve 
Then,  ever  kindest,  that  my  first  salute 
Seasons  so  much  of  fancy ;  I  am  mute 
Henceforth  to  all  discourses,  but  shall  be 
Suiting  to  your  sweet  thoughts  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  ask  a  kiss  of  you, 
No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  sue 
To  those  bleas'd  pair  of  fixed  stars  for  smiles ; 
All  a  young  lover's  cunning,  all  his  wiles. 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  shall  to  me 
Be  strangers  ;  only  to  your  chastity 
I  am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe.  Honest  swain, 
First  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  again 

As  much  of  my  love. [Atide.]  No,  thou  art 

too  cold, 

Unhappy  boy ;  not  tempered  to  my  mould  ; 
Thy  blood  falls  heavy  downward ;  'tis  not  fear 
To  offend  in  boldness,  wins  ;  they  never  wear 
Deserved  favours,  that  deny  to  talce 
When  they  are  offer'd  freely.     Do  I  wake. 
To  see  a  man  of  his  youth,  years,  and  feature, 
And  such  a  one  as  we  call  goodly  creature, 
Thus  backward  ?    What  a  world  of  precious  art 
Were  merely  lost,  to  make  him  do  his  part  ? 
But  I  will  shake  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold  : 

Let  meh  that  hope  to  be  beloved  be  bold ! 

Daphnis,  I  do  desire,  since  we  are  met 

So  happily,  our  lives  and  fortunes  set 

Upon  one  stake,  to  give  assurance  now, 

By  interchange  of  hands  and  holy  vow, 

Never  to  break  again.    Walk  you  that  way, 

Whilst  I  in  zealous  meditation  stray 

A  little  this  way :  When  we  both  have  ended 

These  rites  and  duties,  by  the  woods  befriended, 

And  secrecy  of  night,  retire  and  find 

An  aged  oak,  whose  hollowness  may  bind 

Us  both  within  his  body ;  thither  go  ; 

It  stands  within  yon  bottom. 

Daph.  Be  it  so.  iEsit. 

Cloe,  And  I  will  meet  there  never  more  with 
thee, 
Thou  idle  shamefacedness ! 

Alexis.  [WUhin.}  Cloe! 

Cloe.  'Tishe 
That  dare,  I  hope,  be  bolder. 

Alexis.  Cloe ! 

Cloe.  Now, 
Great  Pan,  for  Syrinx'  sake,  bid  speed  our  plough ! 

lExU. 


I 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— Pari  of  the  Forest,  teith  the  holy 

Well. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd,  carrying  Amarixxis  asleep. 

SuU.  Shep.  From  thy  forehead  thus  1  take 
These  herbs,  and  charge  thee  not  to  wake 
Till  in  yonder  holy  well, 
Thrice  .with  I'owerful  magic  spell, 
Flll'd  with  many  a  baleful  word, 
Thou  hasl  been  dipp'd.     Thus,  with  my  rord 
Of  hlMted  hemp,  by  moon^light  tifined, 
'  I  do  thjf  sleepy  budy  bind  : 


I  turn  thy  head  into  the  east. 

And  thy  feet  into  the  west, 

Thy  left  arm  to  the  south  put  forth. 

And  thy  right  unto  the  north  : 

I  take  Uiy  body  from  the  ground, 

In  this  deep  and  deadlv  swound, 

And  into  this  holy  spnog 

I  let  thee  slide  down  by  my  string. — 

ILets  her  dovm  into  the  leett. 

Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit, 
To  thy  bottom  ;  nearer  yet ; 
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In  thy  witer  pure  and  sweet, 
By  thy  leave  I  dip  her  feet ; 
Thus  I  let  her  lower  yet, 
rhat  her  ankles  may  be  wet ; 
Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 
In  thy  waters  washed  be ; 
There  I  stop. — Fly  away, 
Ev'rr  thing  that  loves  the  day  : 
Trau,  that  hath  bat  one  face, 
Thns  I  ishann  thee  from  this  place. 
Snakes,  that  cast  yonr  coats  for  new, 
Camelions,  that  alter  hue. 
Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change, 
Proteus  altering  oft  and  strange, 
Hecat^  with  shapes  three. 
Let  this  maiden  changed  be, 
With  this  holy  water  wet. 
To  the  shape  of  Amoret. 
Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  charm  1 
Thus  I  draw  thee,  free  from  harm, 
Up  out  of  this  blessed  lake. 
Rise,  both  like  her,  and  awake ! 
[Drawtf  keroiU  ^th€  wtO.   Ske  awaket  in  the  shape 

Amor.  Speak,  shepherd,  am  I  Amoret  to  sight? 
Or  hast  thou  miss'd  in  any  magic  rite. 
For  want  of  which  any  defect  in  me 
May  make  our  practices  discovered  be  ? 

SuU,  Shep,  By  yonder  moon,  but  that  I  here 
do  stand. 
Whose  breath  hath  thus  transformed  thee,  and 

whose  hand 
Let  thee  down  dry,  and  pluck'd  thee  up  thus  wet, 
I  should  myself  take  thee  for  Amoret ! 
Thou  art,  in  dothes,  in  feature,  voice,  and  hue. 
So  like,  that  sense  cannot  distinguish  you. 

Amor.  Then  this  deceit,  which  cannot  crossed  be. 
At  once  shall  lose  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  she  needs  must  come,  by  promise  made ; 
And  sure,  his  nature  never  was  so  bad. 
To  bid  a  virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood. 
When  night  and  fear  are  up,  but  understood 
^Twas  his  part  to  come  first.  Being  come,  I'll  say. 
My  constant  love  made  me  come  first  and  stay : 
Then  will  I  lead  him  further  to  the  grove ; 
But  stay  you  here,  and,  if  his  own  true  love 
ShaU  seek  him  here,  set  her  in  some  wrong  path, 
Which  say,  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath  ; 
I'll  not  be  far  from  hence.    If  need  there  be, 
Here  IS  another  charm,  whose  power  will  free 
The  dassled  sense,  read  by  the  moon-beams  clear, 
And  in  my  own  true  shape  make  me  appear. 

Enter  Psaioor. 

Sittt.  Shep.  Stand  close  I  Here's  Perigot ;  whose 
constant  heart 
Longs  to  behdd  her  in  whose  shape  thou  art. 

lT%ep  retire. 
Per,  This  is  the  place. — ^Fair  Amoret! — ^The 
hour 
Is  yet  scarce  come.    Here  every  sylvan  power 
Delights  to  be  about  yon  sacred  well, 
Which  they  have  bless'd  with  many  a  powerful  spell; 
For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  night, 
Nor  strayed  beasts  have  fallen  in,  but  when  sight 
Hath  tuTd  them,  then  their  right  wav  thev  have 
By  help  of  them ;  so  holy  is  the  ground,      [found 
But  I  will  further  seek,  lest  Amoret 
Should  be  first  come,  and  so  stay  long  unmet. — 
My  Amoret,  Amoret  I  C^^^ 

I 


»f 


Anutr,  [Coming forward.]  Perigot! 

Per.  [fFUfUn.]  My  love! 

Amar.  I  come,  my  love !  ISxii. 

Suii.  Shep.  Now  she  hath  got 
Her  own  desires,  and  I  shall  ^iner  be 
Of  my  long-look'd-for  hopes,  as  weU  as  she. 
How  bright  the  moon  shines  here,  as  if  she  strove 
To  shew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove 

BnUrAMonwT. 

To  some  new-loved  shepherd  I    Yonder  is 
Another  Amoret.     Where  differs  this 
From  that  ?    But  that  she  Pengot  hath  met, 
I  should  have  ta'en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 
Herbs,  woods,  and  springs,  the  power  that  in  you 

lies. 
If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties  ! 

Amo.  Methinks  it  is  not  night ;  I  have  no  fear, 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion,  or  of  bear, 
Whose  names  at  other  times  have  made  me  quake, 
When  any  shepherdess  in  her  tale  spake 
Of  some  of  them,  that  underneath  a  wood 
Have  torn  true  bven  that  together  stood. 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  men's  talk 
That  in  these  woods  the  nimble  fairies  walk, 
Are  fables ;  such  a  strong  heart  I  have  got. 
Because  I  come  to  meet  with  Perigot— 
My  Perigot  i  Who's  that  ?  my  P^ot  ? 

SuU.  Shep,  Fair  maid ! 

Atno.  Ay  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot ! 

Sull.  Shep.  But  I  can  tell  you  news  of  Perigot : 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  sat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  call'd  on  thee, 
And  said,  "  Why,  Amoret,  stay'st  thou  so  long? 
Then  starting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  flung, 
Lest  thou  hi^t  miss'd  thy  way.  Were  it  day-light, 
He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  sight. 

Amo.  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd;  and  beshrew 
my  stay. 
That  made  me  fearftil  I  had  lost  my  way  1 
As  fast  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
Weary  with  seeking  him)  will  carry  me, 
I'll  follow  him ;  and  for  this  thy  care  of  me. 
Pray  Pan  thy  love  may  ever  follow  thee !       iBxit, 

SuO.  Shep.  How  bright  she  was,  how  lovely  did 
she  shew ! 
Was  it  not  pity  to  deceive  her  so  ? 
She  pluck'd  hor  garments  up,  and  tripp*d  away. 
And  with  a  virgin  innocence  did  prav 
For  me  that  perjured  her.    Whilst  she  was  here, 
Methought  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 
Were  shot  from  her;  meUiought  the  moon  gave 

none, 
But  what  it  had  from  her.    She  was  alone 
With  me ;  if  then  her  presence  did  so  move, 
Why  did  not  I  essay  to  win  her  love  ? — 
She  would  not  sure  have  yielded  unto  me  ?<— 
Women  love  only  opportunity, 
And  not  the  man ;  or  if  she  had  denied. 
Alone,  1  might  have  forced  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  been  stronger.     Oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  bless'd  occasion  pass  I    I'll  follow  yet ; 
My  blood  is  up ;  I  cannot  now  fbrbear. 

Enter  Alszis  and  Clob. 
I  come,  sweet  Amoret  I — Soft,  who  is  here  ? 
A  pair  of  loven  ?     He  shall  yield  her  me : 
Now  lust  is  up,  alike  all  women  be. 
Alexia.  Where  shall  we  rest  ?    But  for  the  love 
of  me, 
Cloe,  I  know,  ere  this  would  weary  be. 
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Cloe,  Alexis,  let  us  rest  bere,  if  the  place 
Be  private»  and  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  every  shepherd ;  for,  I  understood, 
This  night  a  number  are  about  the  wood : 
Then  let  ns  choose  some  place,  where,  out  of  sight, 
We  freely  may  enjoy  our  stolen  delight. 

Alesit.  Then  boldly  here,  where  we  shall  ne*er 
be  found ; 
No  shepherd's  way  lies  here,  'tis  ballow'd  ground; 
No  maid  seeks  here  her  strayed  cow,  or  sheep ; 
Fairies  and  fawns,  and  satyrs  do  it  keep : 
Then  carelessly  rest  here,  and  clip  and  kiss, 
And  let  no  fear  make  us  our  pleasures  miss. 

Cloe,  Then  lie  by  me ;  the  sooner  we  begin. 
The  longer  ere  the  day  descry  our  sin. 

SuU,  Shep.  [Coming  forward,^  Forbear  to  touch 
my  love ;  or,  by  yon  flame, 
The  greatest  power  that  shepherds  dare  to  name^ 
Here  where  thou  sit'st,  under  this  holy  tree, 
Her  to  dishonour,  thou  shalt  buried  be ! 

Alexis,  If  Pan  himself  should  come  out  of  the 
lawns. 
With  all  his  troops  of  satyrs  and  of  fawns. 
And  bid  me  leave,  I  swear  by  her  two  eyes, 
(A  greater  oath  than  thine)  I  would  not  rise  1 

SvU.  Shep,  Then  from  tiie  cold  earth  never  thou 
shalt  move, 
But  lose  at  one  stroke  both  thy  life  and  love. 

C  Wounds  him  with  hit  tpear, 

Cloe.  Hold,  gentle  shepherd ! 

Sull,  Shep.  Fairest  shepherdess, 
Come  yon  with  me ;  I  do  not  love  you  less 
Than  that  fond  man,  that  would  have  kept  you 
From  me  of  more  desert.  [there 

Alesit,  Oh,  yet  forbear 
To  take  her  from  me  1    Give  me  leave  to  die 
By  her! 

l%e  Sa^  enUrt ;  the  Ballon  Shepherd  runt  one  wap,  and 

Clob  another. 

Sat.  Now,  whilst  the  moon  doth  rule  the  sky. 
And  the  stars,  whose  feeble  light 
Give  a  pale  shadow  to  the  night. 
Are  up,  great  Pan  commanded  me 
To  wdk  this  grove  about,  whilst  he. 
In  a  comer  of  the  wood. 
Where  never  mortal  foot  hath  stood. 
Keeps  dancing,  music,  and  a  feast, 
To  entertain  a  lovely  guest : 
Where  he  gives  her  many  a  rose, 
Sweeter  than  the  breath  that  blows 
The  leaves ;  grapes,  berries  of  the  best ; 
I  never  saw  so  great  a  feast 
But,  to  my  charge :  Here  must  I  stay, 
To  see  what  mortals  lose  their  way, 
And  by  a  fislse  fire  seeming  bright, 
Train  them  in  and  leave  tl^m  right. 
Then  must  I  watch  if  any  be 
Forcing  of  a  chastity ; 
If  I  find  it,  then  in  haste 
Give  my  wreathed  horn  a  blast. 
And  the  fairies  all  will  run, 
Wildly  dancing  by  the  moon. 
And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone, 
Till  his  lustful  thoughts  be  gone. 

Alexit.  Oh,  death  I 

StLi.  Back  again  about  this  ground ; 
Sure  I  hear  a  mortal  sound.— 
I  bind  thee  by  this  powerful  speH, 
By  the  waters  of  this  well. 


By  the  glimmering  moon -beams  bright, 
Speak  again,  thou  mortal  wight ! 

Alexit.  Oh! 

Sat,  Here  the  foolish  mortal  lies, 
Sleeping  on  the  ground.    Arise ! 
The  poor  wight  is  almost  dead ; 
On  die  ground  his  wounds  have  bled, 
And  his  clothes  foul'd  with  his  blood  1 
To  my  goddess  in  the  wood 
Will  I  lead  him,  whose  hands  pure 
WiU  help  this  mortal  wight  to  cure. 

lExit  with  A1.BZI8. 

Bt'Cnter  Clob. 

Cloe,  Since  I  beheld  yon  shaggy  man,  my  breast 
Doth  pant;  each  bush,  methinks,  should  hide  a 

beast. 
Yet  my  desire  keeps  still  above  my  fear : 
I  would  fain  meet  some  shepherd,  knew  I  where; 
For  from  one  cause  of  fear  I  am  most  free, 
It  is  impossible  to  ravish  me, 
I  am  BO  willing.     Here  upon  this  ground 
I  left  my  love,  all  bloody  with  his  wound ; 
Yet,  till  that  fearful  shape  made  me  begone, 
Though  he  were  hurt,  I  fumish'd  was  of  one ; 
But  now  both  lost. — ^Alexis,  speak  or  move. 
If  thou  hast  any  life ;  thou  art  yet  my  love  !— 
He's  dead,  or  else  is  with  his  little  might 
Crept  from  the  bank  for  fear  of  that  iU  sprite. — 
Then  where  art  thou  that  struck'st  my  love  ?    Oh, 

sUy! 
Bring  me  thyself  in  change,  and  then  I'll  say 
Thou  hast  some  justice :  I  will  make  thee  trim 
With  flowers  and  garlands  that  were  meant  for  him ; 
m  clip  thee  round  with  both  mine  arms,  as  fast 
As  I  did  mean  he  should  have  been  embraced. 
But  thou  art  fled ! — What  hope  is  left  for  me  ? 
I'll  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hoUow  tree, 
Who  I  did  mean  to  mock,  though  hope  be  small 
To  make  him  bold ;  rather  than  none  at  all, 
I'll  try  him ;  his  heart  and  my  behaviour  too, 
Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

lExiL 

Re-^nler  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep,  This  was  the  place.    Twas  but  my 
fe^le  sight, 
Miz'd  with  the  horror  of  my  deed,  and  night. 
That  shaped  these  fears,  and  made  me  run  away, 
And  lose  my  beauteous  hardly-gotten  prey. — 
Speak,  gentle  shepherdess !  I  am  alone, 
Ajid  tender  love  fbr  love. — But  she  is  gone 
From  rae,  that,  having  struck  her  lover  dead, 
For  silly  fear  left  her  alone,  and  fled. 
And  see,  the  wounded  body  is  removed 
By  her  of  whom  it  was  so  well  beloved. 

Enter  Psmraor,  and  Amabilus,  in  the  thape  4^  Amorkt. 

But  all  these  fancies  must  be  quite  forgot ; 
I  must  lie  close.    Here  comes  young  Perigot, 
With  subtle  Amarillis  in  the  shape 
Of  Amocet.     Pray  love,  he  may  not  'scape  ! 

Amar.  Beloved  Perigot,  shew  me  some  place, 
Where  I  may  rest  my  limbs,  weak  with  the  ehace 
Of  thee,  an  hour  before  thou  cam'st  at  least 

Peri.  Beshrew  my  tardy  steps !  Here  shalt  thou 
rest 
Upon  this  holy  bank :  No  deadly  snake 
Upon  this  turf  herself  in  folds  doth  make ; 
Here  is  no  poison  for  the  toad  to  feed ; 
Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom'd  weed 
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Dares  blister  them ;  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep 
Over  thy  face  when  thon  art  fast  asleep : 
Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cackow  spit  $ 
No  slough  of  falling  star  did  ever  hit 
Upon  this  bank ;  let  this  thy  cabin  be, 
This  otheTt  set  with  violets,  for  me. 

Atnar.  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Perigot 

Peri,  Fair  maid, 
Yon  only  love  to  hear  it  often  said ; 
You  do  not  doubt. 

Amar.  Believe  me,  but  I  do. 

Peri.  What,  shall  we  now  begin  again  to  woo  ? 
'Tis  the  best  way  to  make  your  lover  last, 
To  play  with  him,  when  jovl  have  caught  him  fast 

Amur.  By  Pan  I  swear,  beloved  Perigot, 
And  by  yon  moon,  I  think  thou  lovest  me  not 

Peri.  By  Pan  I  swear — and,  if  I  falsely  swear. 
Let  him  not  guard  my  flocks ;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earliest  lambs,  and  wolves,  whilst  I  do  sleep, 
Fall  on  the  rest ;  a  rot  among  my  sheep ! — 
I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-yean'd  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue ; 
I  dote  upon  thee  more  than  the  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  feeds  him  from  his  dam. 
Were  there  a  sort  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold. 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  both  young  and  old 
Should  be  devonr'd,  and  it  should  be  my  strife 
To  save  thee,  whom  I  love  above  my  life. 

Amar.  How  should  I  trust  thee,  when  I  see  thee 
choose 
Another  bed,  and  dost  my  side  refuse  ? 

Peri.  'Twas  only  that  the  chaste  thoughts  might 
be  shewn 
'Twixt  thee  and  me,  although  we  were  alone. 

Amar,    Come,   Perigot  will  shew  his  power, 
that  he 
Can  make  his  Amoret,  though  she  weary  be. 
Rise  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to  his. 
Here,  take  thy  Amoret ;  embrace,  and  kiss ! 

Peri.  What  means  my  love  ? 

Amar.  To  do  as  lovers  should. 
That  are  to  be  enjoy'd,  not  to  be  woo'd. 
There's  ne'er  a  shepherdess  in  all  the  plain 
Can  kiss  thee  with  more  art;  there's  none  can 
More  wanton  tricks.  [feign 

Peri.  Forbear,  dear  soul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure ;  111  rather  die 
Than  nourish  one  thought  to  dishonour  thee. 

Amar.  Still  think'st  thon  snch  a  thing  as  chas- 
Is  amongst  women  ?    Perigot,  there's  none    [tity 
That  wiUi  her  love  is  in  a  wood  alone, 
And  would  come  home  a  maid :  Be  not  abused 
With  thy  fond  first  belief ;  let  time  be  used.— 
Why  dost  thou  rise  ? 

Peri,  My  true  heart  thou  hast  slain ! 

Amar.  Faith,  Perigot,  I'll  pluck  thee  down  again. 

Peri.  'Let  go,  thou  serpent,  that  into  my  breast 
Halt  with  thy  cunning  dived ! — ^Art  not  in  jest? 

Amar.  Sweet  love,  lie  down ! 

Peri.  Since  this  I  live  to  see, 
Some  bitter  north  wind  blast  my  flocks  aud  me ! 

Amar.  Yon  swore  3^oa  loved,  yet  will  not  do  my 
will. 

Peru  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  I'll  love  thee 
stilL 

Amar.  I  am  as  still  I  was,  and  all  my  kind ; 
Though  other  shows  we  have,  poor  men  to  blind. 

Peri.  Then  here  I  end  all  love ;  and,  lest  my 
vain 
Bdief  should  ever  draw  me  in  again. 


Before  thy  face,  that  hast  my  youth  misled, 
I  end  my  life !     My  blood  be  on  thy  head  ! 

lOffer*  to  kill  himaelf. 

Amar.  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  thy  Amoret  doth  cry. 

Peri.  Thou  counsel'st  well ;  first,  Amoret  shall 

That  is  the  cause  of  my  eternal  smart  I  [die, 

iHe  rum  after  her. 
Amar.  Oh,  hold !  iExU. 

Peri.  This  steel  shall  pierce  thy  lustful  heart  1 

lExU. 
[The  Sullen  Shepherd  itep*  out,  and  uncharms  her, 

Sull.  Shep,  Up  and  down,  every  where, 
I  strew  these  herbs,  to  pui^e  the  air : 
Let  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mists  that  dazzle  sense. 
Herbs  and  springs,  whose  hidden  might 
Alters  shapes,  and  mocks  the  sight, 
Thus  I  charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I  brought  ye  to ! 
Let  her  fly,  let  her  'scape ; 
Give  again  her  own  shape ! 

Enter  Auamllis,  in  her  own  shape,  "PtMom  foUowing 

with  hie  epear. 

Amar.  Forbear,  thou  gentle  swain !  thon  dost 
mistake ; 
She  whom  thon  followMst  fled  into  the  brake, 
And  as  1  cross'd  thy  way  I  met  thy  wrath ; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath. 

Peri.  Pardon,  fair  shepherdess!  my  rage,  and 
night. 
Were  both  upon  me,  and  beguiled  my  sight ; 
But,  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  the  blood 
Of  harmless  maids  that  wamder  in  the  wood. 

iSxit  AjlAiULLIS. 

Enter  Amorkt. 

Amo.  Many  a  weary  step,  in  yonder  path, 
Poor  hopeless  Amoret  twice  trodden  hath, 
To  seek  her  Perigot  yet  cannot  hear 
His  yoice.    My  Perigot !    She  loves  thee  dear 
That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  she  is !  how  fair 
She  shews  1  and  yet  her  breath  infects  the  air. 

Amo.  My  Perigot  I 

Pert.  Here. 

Amo.  Happy! 

Peri.  Hapless!  first 
It  lights  on  thee :  the  next  blow  is  the  worst 

[  Woundt  her. 

Amo.  Stay,  Perigot !  my  love !  thou  art  unjust 

Peri.  Death  is  the  best  reward  that's  due  to  Inst 

lExU  PjutieoT. 

SuU.  Shep.  Now  shall  their  love  be  cross'd ;  for, 
being  struck, 
I'll  throw  her  in  the  fount,  lest  being  took 
By  some  night  traveller,  whose  honest  care 
May  help  to  cure  her. — Shepherdess,  prepare 
Yourself  to  die! 

Amo.  No  mercy  I  do  crave  : 
Thou  canst  not  give  a  worse  blow  Uum  I  have. 
Tell  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  loved  him  too, 
He  struck  my  soul,  and  not  my  body  through. 
Tell  him,  when  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  be 
At  peace,  if  he  but  think  he  injured  me. 

SuU.  Shep.  In  this  fount  be  thy  grave.    Thon 
wert  not  meant 
Sure  for  a  woman,  thou  art  so  innocent — 

IFUnge  her  into  Ike  toelt 
She  cannot  'scape,  for,  underneath  the  ground. 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound. 
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.In  rememjlirance  such  youth  may 

Spring  and  perish  in  a  day. 

Clo,  Satyr,  they  wrong  thee,  that  do  term  thee 
mde; 
Though  thou  be*st  outward  rough,  and  tawny-hued^ 
Thy  manners  are  as  gentle  and  aa  fair 
As  his,  who  brags  himself  bom  only  heir 
To  all  humanity.  Let  me  see  the  wound  : 
This  herb  will  stay  the  current,  being  bound 

lApplies  herb*  to  the  wmnd . 

Fast  to  the  orifice,  and  this  restrain 
Ulcers  and  swellings,  and  such  inward  pain 
As  the  cold  air  hath  forced  into  the  sore ; 
This  to  draw  out  such  putrifying  gore 
As  inward  falls. 

Sat.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  good ! 
Cio.  Fairly  wipe  away  the  blood : 

Hold  him  gendy,  till  I  fling 

Water  of  a  rirtuous  spring 

On  his  temples ;  turn  him  twice 

To  the  moon-beams ;  pinch  him  thrioe  ; 

That  the  labouring  soul  may  draw 

From  his  great  ecUpse. 
Sat,  I  saw 

His  eye-lids  moving. 
Ch.  Give  him  breath. 

All  the  danger  of  cold  death 

Now  is  vanished  ;  with  this  plaister, 

And  this  unction,  do  I  master 

All  the  fester'd  ill  that  may 

Give  him  grief  another  day. 
Stit,  See,  he  gathers  up  his  sprite, 

And  begins  to  hunt  for  light. 

Now  he  gapes  and  breathes  again : 

How  the  blood  runs  to  the  vein 

That  erst  was  empty ! 

Alejns.  Oh,  my  heart  1 
My  dearest,  dearest  Cloe  1  Oh,  the  smart 
Rjins  through  my  side !  I  feel  some  pointed  thing 
Pass  through  my  bowels,  sharper  than  the  sting 
Of  scorpion. 

Pan,  preserve  me  I — What  are  you  ? 

Do  not  hurt  me !  I  am  true 

To  my  Cloe,  though  she  fly. 

And  leave  me  to  this  destiny : 

There  she  stands,  and  will  not  lend 

Her  smooth  white  hand  to  help  her  friend. 
But  I  am  much  mistaken,  for  that  face 
Bears  more  austerity  and  modest  grace. 

More  reproving  and  more  awe. 

Than  these  eyes  yet  ever  saw 

In  my  Cloe.  Oh,  my  pain 

Eagerly  renews  again  I 
Give  me  your  help  for  his  sake  you  love  best. 

Ch.  Shepherd,  thou  canst  not   possibly  take 
'Till  thou  hast  laid  aside  all  heats,  desires,     [rest, 
Provoking  thoughts  that  stir  up  lusty  fires. 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  strong  blood,  and 
To  execute  ;  these  must  be  purged,  until        [will 
The  veins  grow  whiter ;  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay. 
And  I  shall  undertake  your  cure  with  ease ; 
Till  when,  this  virtuous  plaister  will  displease 
Your  tender  sides.  Give  me  your  band,  and  rise  ! 
Help  him  a  little,  Satyr;  for  his  thighs 
Yet  are  feeble. 

Alexis,  Sure  I  have  lost  much  blood. 
Sat.  'Tis  no  matter ;  'twas  not  good. 

Mortal,  you  must  leave  your  wooing : 

Though  t^re  be  a  joy  in  doing, 


Yet  it  brings  much  grief  behind  it ; 

They  best  feel  it,  that  do  find  it. 

Clo.  Come,    bring   him  in;  I  will  attend  his 
sore. — 
When  you  are  well,  take  heed  you  lust  no  more. 
Sai.  Shepherd,  see  what  comes  of  kissing; 

By  my  head,  'twere  better  missing. — 

Brightest,  if  there  be  remaining 

Any  service,  without  feigning 

I  will  do  it ;  were  I  set 

To  catch  the  nimble  wind,  or  get 

Shadows  gliding  on  the  green. 

Or  to  steal  from  the  great  queen 

Of  the  fairies  all  her  beauty ; 

I  would  do  it,  so  much  duty 

Do  I  owe  those  precious  eyes. 

Ch.  I  thank  thee,  honest  Satyr.  If  the  cries 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt,  or  ill. 
Draw  thee  unto  them,  pr*ythee,  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sai.  I  will ;  and  when  the  weather 

Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook, 

I  will  bring  a  silver  hook, 

With  a  line  of  finest  silk. 

And  a  rod  as  white  as  milk, 

To  deceive  the  little  fish : 

So  1  take  my  leave,  and  wish 

On  this  bower  may  ever  dwell 

Spring  and  summer ! 

Ch.  Friend,  farewell !  ISxeuni. 


SCENE  llh—Another  pari  qf  the  ForesL 

Enter  Amorbt,  teeking  her  Love 

Atno.  This  place  is  ominous  ;  for  here  1  lost 
My  love,  and  almost  life,  and  since  have  cross'd 
All  these  woods  over ;  ne'er  a  nook  or  dell. 
Where  any  little  bird  or  beast  doth  dwell. 
But  I  have  sought  it ;  ne'er  a  bending  brow 
Of  any  hill,  or  glade  the  wind  sings  through. 
Nor  a  green  bank,  or  shade  where  shepherds  use 
To  sit  and  riddle,  sweetly  pipe,  or  choose 
Their  valentines,  that  I  have  missed,  to  find 
My  love  in.  Perigot  I  Oh,  too  unkind,  j 

Wny.hast  thou  fled  me?  Whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
How  have  I  wrong'd  thee  ?  Was  my  love  alone 
To  thee  worth  this  scom'd  recompence  ?  'Tis  well ; 
I  am  content  to  feel  it :  But  I  teU 
Thee,  shepherd,  and  these  lusty  woods  shall  hear, 
Forsaken  Amoret  is  yet  as  clear 
Of  any  stranger  fire,  as  Heaven  is 
From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deep  abyss 
From  light  and  happiness  1  and  thou  may'st  know 
All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 
Thou  gavest  me,  never  from  desert  of  mine 
Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  suspect  of  thine, 
Or  fury  more  than  madness ;  therefore,  here 
Since  I  have  lost  my  Ufe,  my  love,  my  dear, 
Upon  this  cursed  place,  and  on  this  green 
That  first  divorced  us,  shortly  shall  be  seen 
A  sight  of  so  great  pity,  that  each  eye 
Shall  daily  spend  his  spring  in  memory 
Of  my  untimely  fall  I 

Enter  AjiAULua. 

Amar,  I  am  not  blind. 
Nor  is  it  through  the  working  of  my  mind 
That  this  shews  Amoret  Forsake  me,  all 
That  dweU  upon  the  soul,  but  what  men  cail 
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Wonder,  or,  more  than  wonder,  mirtcle  I 

For  Bure,  so  strange  as  this,  the  oracle 

Never  gave  answer  of ;  it  passeth  dreams 

Of  madmen's  fancy,  when  the  many  streams 

Of  new  imaginations  rise  and  fall  1 

'Tis  bat  an  hour  since  these  ears  heard  her  call 

For  pity  to  young  Perigot  I  while  he, 

Directed  by  his  fUry,  bloodily 

Landi'd  up  her  breast,  which  bloodless  fell  and 

And,  if  bebef  may  credit  what  was  told,        [cold ; 

After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 

Took  her  into  his  arms,  being  almost  sbin. 

And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 

Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell 

Tis  she,  the  very  same ;  'tis  Amoret, 

And  living  yet ;  the  great  powers  will  not  let 

Their  virtuous  love  be  crossed. — Maid,  wipe  away 

Those  heavy  drops  of  sorrow,  and  allay 

The  storm  that  yet  goes  high,  which,  not  deprest, 

Breaks  heart  and  life,  and  all,  before  it  rest. 

Thy  Perigot 

Atm,  Where,  which  is  Perigot  ? 

Amar,  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much,  God 
wot. 
Thee  and  thy  fortune.  Go,  and  comfort  him ; 
And  thou  sbalt  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
Of  sailing  pines,  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 

Amo.  I  go,  I  run  !  Heaven  grant  me  I  may  win 
His  soul  again !  IBaeiL 

EnUr  Bttllen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  Stay,  Amarillis,  stay ! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  'tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 
I  have  perform'd  my  promise ;  let  us  sit 
And  warm  our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  lively  on  us. 

Amar.  Friend,  you  are  too  keen : 
The  morning  riseth,  and  we  shall  be  seen  ; 
Forbear  a  little. 

Sull.  Shep.  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

Amar,  Hold,  shepherd,  hold  1  Learn  not  to  be 
a  wronger 
Of  your  word.  Was  not  your  promise  laid, 
To  break  their  loves  first  ? 

Sull.  Shep.  I  have  done  it,  maid. 

Amar.  No ;  they  are  yet  unbroken,  met  again, 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet,  as  the  stain 
Is  from  the  finest  lawn. 

SuU.  Shep.  I  say,  they  are 
Now  at  this  present  parted,  and  so  far, 
That  they  shall  never  meet. 

Amar.  Swain,  'tis  not  so  i 
For  do  but  to  yon  hanging  mountain  go, 
And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

Sull.  Shep.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.  Farewell,  cold 
And  firozen  Bashfulness,  unfit  for  men ! 
Thus  I  salute  thee,  virgin  !        lAUempU  to  $tap  her, 

Amar.  And  thus,  then, 
1  bid  you  follow.  Catch  me,  if  you  can  I 

IKxU  numit^f, 

Sull.  Shep.  And,  if  1  stay  behind,  I  am  no  man  1 

lExU,  running  afUt  her. 


SCENE   IV,— The  banka  qf  a    Rimtlei  in  the 

Forett. 

Enter  Pbrioot. 

Peri,  Night,  do  not  steal  away !  I  woo  thee  yet 
To  hold  a  bard  hand  o'er  the  rusty  bit 


That  guides  the  lasy  team.  Go  back  again, 
Bodtes,  thou  that  drivest  thy  firoaen  wain 
Round  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  second  night 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  Uie  coming  light ! 
Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  stare  on  my  fiioe, 
And  read  my  falling !  Give  me  some  black  place 
Where  never  sun-beam  shot  his  wholesome  light, 
That  I  ma^  sit  and  pour  out  my  sad  sprite 
Like  runmng  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  &I1  and  sound  is  gone  ! 

Enter  Amobxt,  looking  for  Psbioot. 

Amo,  This  is  the  bottom. — Speak,  if  thou  be 
My  Perigot !  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear,  [here, 

Cidb  on  thy  loved  name. 

Peri.  What  art  thou,  dare 
Tread  these  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and  eare 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darkness  ? 

Amo,  'Tis  thy  friend. 
Thy  Amoret ;  come  hither,  to  gi^e  end 
To  these  consumings.  Look  up,  gentle  boy ! 
I  have  forgot  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I  suffered  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 
To  be  thy  love  again.  Why  hast  thou  rent 
Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Ribbons,  and  damask  roses,  and  have  flung 
Waters  distill*d  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay. 
Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang  thy  fkoe 
Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  fall  apace. 
From  those  two  little  heavens,  upon  the  ground. 
Showers  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more 

round 
Than  those  that  hsng  upon  the  moon's  pale  brow  ? 
Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd  I  I  am  now 
The  same  I  ever  was,  as  kind  and  free. 
And  can  foigive  before  you  ask  of  me : 
Indeed,  I  can  and  will. 

Peri.  So  spoke  my  fair  I 
Oh,  you  great  working  powers  of  earth  and  air  j 
Water  and  forming  fire,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  to  so  iU  intent  ? 
Even  such  a  fiuse,  so  fair,  so  bright  of  hue, 
Had  Amoret ;  such  words,  so  smooth  and  new, 
Came  flying  from  her  tongue ;  such  wss  her  eye^ 
And  such  &e  pointed  sparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a  bleeding  shaft ;  all  is  the  same, 
The  robe  and  buski^,  painted  hook,  and  fhune 
Of  all  her  body.     Oh  me,  Amoret  I 

Amo.  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle  ?  who 
hath  set 
So  strong  a  difference  'twixt  myself  and  me. 
That  I  am  grown  another  ^    Look,  and  see 
The  ring  thou  gavest  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyielf  didst  twist 
From  these  fair  tresses.     Know'st  thou  Amoret  \ 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  forced  thee  forget 
Thy  ancient  faith  ? 

Peri.  Still  nearer  to  my  love ! 
These  be  the  very  words  she  oft  did  prove 
Upon  my  temper ;  so  she  still  would  take 
Wonder  into  her  face,  and  silent  make 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  who  would  say. 

Shepherd,  remember  this  another  day." 

Amo.  Am  I  not  Amoret?  Where  was  1  lost  / 
Can  there  be  Heaven,  and  time,  and  meu,  and  most 
Of  these  unconstant  ?   Faith,  where  art  thou  fled  ? 
Are  all  the  vows  and  protestations  dead. 
The  hands  held  up,  the  wishes,  and  the  heart  ? 
Is  there  no  one  remaioing,  not  a  part 
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Of  all  these  to  be  found?  Why  dien,  I  lee 
Men  never  knew  that  Tirtiie,  constancy. 

Peri,  Men  ever  were  most  blessedf  tiU  cross  fiite 
Brought  love  and  women  forth,  unfortunate 
To  all  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles ; 
Whose  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles ; 
like  to  the  subtle  hare,  that  'fore  the  hounds 
Makes  many  turnings,  leaps,  and  many  rounds, 
This  way  and  that  way,  to  deceive  the  scent 
Of  her  pursuers. 

Afno,  'Tia  but  to  prevent 
Thdr  speedy  coming  oh,  that  seek  her  fall ; 
Tlie  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  bestial. 
And  of  a  nature  more  refusing  good 
Than  beasts  themielves,  or  fishes  of  the  flood. 

Peri.  Thou  art  all  these,  and  more  than  nature 
meant, 
When  she  created  all ;  firowns,  joys,  content ; 
Extreme  fire  for  an  hour,  and  presently 
Colder  than  sleepy  poison,  or  the  sea ; 
Upon  whose  face  sits  a  continual  frost, 
Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most, 
Then  down  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  falling  of  a  woman's  mind. 

Amo.  Can  there  be  any  age,  or  days,  or  time, 
Or  tongues  of  men,  guilty  so  great  a  crime 
As  wronging  simple  maid  ?    Oht  Perigot, 
Thou,  that  wast  yesterday  without  a  blot ; 
Tliou,  that  wast  every  good,  and  every  thing 
That  men  call  blessed  :  thou,  that  wast  the  spring 
From  whence  our  looser  grooms  drew  all  their  best ; 
Thou,  that  wast  always  just,  and  always  blest 
In  faith  and  promise ;  ^ou,  that  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous,  given  thee,  and  madest  good  the  same 
Even  from  thy  cradle ;  thou,  that  wast  that  all 
That  men  delighted  in !    Oh,  what  a  fall 
Is  this,  to  have  been  so,  and  now  to  be 
Tlie  only  best  in  wrong  and  in&my, 
And  I  to  live  to  know  this !    And  by  me 
That  loved  thee  dearer  than  mine  eyes,  or  that 
Which  we  esteem'd  our  honour,  virgin  state ; 
Dearer  than  swallows  love  the  early  mom. 
Or  dogs  of  chace  the  sound  of  merry  horn ; 
Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thy  new  Love,  if  thou 
Another,  and  hi  dearer  than  the  last :  [hast 

Dearer  dian  thou  canst  love  thyself,  though  all 
The  self-love  were  within  thee  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  swain  that  now  is  made  a  flower, 
For  whose  dear  sake  Echo  weeps  many  a  shower  \ 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  for  my  flame  ? 
Loved  worthily  to  get  a  wanton's  name  ? 
Come,  thou  forsaken  willow,  wind  my  head. 
And  noise  it  to  the  world  my  love  is  dead ! 
I  am  forsaken,  I  am  cast  away, 
And  left  for  every  lazy  groom  to  say 
I  was  unoonstant,  light,  and  sooner  lost 
Than  the  quick  clouds  we  see,  or  the  chill  frost 
When  the  hot  sun  beats  on  it  1    Tell  me  yet 
Canst  thou  not  love  again  thy  Amoret  ? 

Peri,  Thou  art  not  worthy  of  that  blessed  name! 
I  must  not  know  thee ;  fling  thy  wanton  flame 
Upon  some  lighter  blood,  that  may  be  hot 
With  words  and  feigned  passions :  Perigot 
Was  ever  yet  unstain'd,  and  shall  not  now 
Stoop  to  die  meltings  of  a  borrow'd  brow. 

Afno.  Tnen  hear  me.  Heaven,  to  whom  I  call 
for  right. 
And  you  fair  twinkling  ^tars  that  crown  the  night ; 
And  hear  me,  woods,  and  silence  of  this  place. 
And  ye  sad  houni  that  move  a  sullen  pace ; 


Hear  me,  ye  shadows,  that  delight  to  dwell 

In  horrid  darkness,  and  ye  powers  of  hell. 

Whilst  I  breathe  out  my  last !  I  am  that  maid, 

That  yet-untainted  Amoret,  that  play'd 

The  CAreless  prodigal,  and  gave  away 

My  soul  to  this  young  man,  that  now  dares  say 

1  am  a  stranger,  not  the  same,  more  wild ; 

And  thus  wiUi  much  belief  I  was  beguiled. 

I  am  that  maid,  that  have  delay'd,  denied, 

And  almost  scorn'd  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 

To  win  me,  but  this  swain ;  and  yet  confess 

I  have  been  wooed  by  many,  with  no  less 

Soul  of  affection,  and  have  often  had 

Rings,  belts,  and  cracknels,  sent  me  fh)m  the  lad 

That  feeds  his  flocks  down  westward :  lambs  and 

doves 
By  young  Alexis ;  Daphnis  sent  me  gloves ; 
All  which  I  gave  to  thee  :    Nor  these,  nor  they 
That  sent  them,  did  I  smile  on,  or  e'er  lay 
Up  to  my  after-memory.     But  why 
Do  I  resolve  to  grieve,  and  not  to  die  ? 
Happy  had  been  the  stroke  thou  gavest,  if  home ; 
By  tin's  time  had  I  found  a  quiet  room 
Where  every  slave  is  firee,  and  every  breast 
That  living  breeds  new  care,  now  lies  at  rest ; 
And  thither  will  poor  Amoret  1 

Peri,  Thou  must. 
Was  ever  any  man  so  loth  to  trust 
His  eyes  as  I  ?  or  was  there  ever  yet 
Any  so  like  as  this  to  Amoret  ? 
For  whose  dear  sake  I  promise,  if  there  be 
A  living  soul  within  thee,  thus  to  tree 
Thy  body  from  it !  [^«  wound*  her  agtUe. 

Amo.  [Jaiiing,']  So  this  work  hath  end  ! 
Farewell,  and  live  I  be  constant  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next ! 

EttUr  BATvn;  PsBioornnw^. 

Sat,  See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtle  fire ;  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  be^  to  rouse, 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mute, 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay : 
Therefore  here  I  end  my  watch. 
Lest  the  wand'ring  swain  should  catch 
Harm,  or  lose  himself. 

Amo.  Ah  me ! 

Sai.  Speak  again,  whate'er  thou  be. 
I  am  ready ;  speak,  1  say : 
By  the  dswning  of  the  day. 
By  the  power  of  night  and  Fan, 
I  enforce  thee  speak  again  1 

Amo.  Oh,  1  am  most  unhappy  1 

SaL  Yet  more  blood  I 
Sure  these  wanton  swains  are  woo'd. 
Can  there  be  a  hand  or  heart, 
Dare  commit  so  vile  a  part 
As  this  murder  ?   By  the  moon. 
That  hid  herself  when  this  was  done^ 
Never  was  a  sweeter  face ! 
I  wiU  bear  her  to  the  place 
Where  my  goddess  keeps ;  and  crave 
Her  to  give  her  life  or  grave.  IBxawL 
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SCENE  Y,~^The  Gnwe  before  Clobim'b  Arbour. 

Enter  Cuaun. 

Ch,  Here  whiUt  one  patient  takes  his  rest 
I  steal  abroad  to  do  another  care. —  [secure, 

Pardon,  thon  buried  body  of  my  love, 
That  from  thy  side  I  dare  so  soon  remove ; 
I  will  not  prove  inconstant,  nor  will  leave 
Thee  for  an  hour  alone.    When  I  deceive 
My  first-made  vow,  the  wildest  of  the  wood 
Tear  me«  and  o*er  thy  grave  let  out  my  blood ! 
I  go,  by  wit,  to  cure  a  lover's  pain, 
\^ich  no  herb  csn ;  being  done.  Til  come  again. 

lExU 

Enter  Thsnot,  Ijfing  down  und^  a  tree. 

The.  Poor  shepherd,  in  this  shade  for  ever  lip, 
And  seeing  thy  fiur  Clorin's  cabin,  die  I 
Oh,  hapless  love,  which  being  answer'd,  ends  * 
And,  as  a  little  infant  cries  and  bends 
His  tender  brows,  when  rolling  of  his  eye 
He  hath  espied  something  that  glisters  nigh 
Which  he  would  have,  yet,  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 
With  something  else :  Soch  my  affection,  set 
On  that  which  I  should  loath,  if  I  could  get. 

Reenter  Chojun. 

Go,  See  where  he  lies  I    Did  ever  man  but  he 
Love  any  woman  for  her  constancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  she  needs  must  end 
Before  she  can  allow  him  for  her  friend, 
And  he  himself  must  needs  the  cause  destroy 
For  which  he  loves,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
Poor  shepherd,  Heaven  grant  I  at  once  may  free 
Thee  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  my  loyalty ! — 
Shepherd,  look  up. 

The.  Thy  brightness  doth  amaxe ! 
So  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gaze ; 
Thy  glorious  constancy  appears  so  bright, 
I  dare  not  meet  the  beams  with  my  weak  sight. 

Clo,  Why  dost  thou  pine  away  thyself  for  me  ? 

The.  Why  dost  thou  keep  such   spotless  con- 
stancy ? 

Ch.  Thou  holy  shepherd,  see  what,  for  thy  sake, 
Clorin,  thy  Clorin,  now  dare  undertake. 

{_He  ttarti  up. 

The.  Stay  there,  thou  constant  Clorin  1  if  there 
Yet  any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee,  [be 

To  make  thee  light,  think  yet  before  thou  speak. 

Clo.  See,  what  a  holy  vow  for  thee  I  break  ; 
I,  that  already  have  my  fiune  far  spread, 
For  being  constant  to  my  lover  d^. 

The.  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love ;  how 
true. 
If  you  had  died,  he  would  have  been  to  you. 

Ch.  Yet  all  Til  lose  for  thee 

The.  Think  but  how  bless'd 
A  constant  woman  is  above  the  rest ! 

Ch.  And  offer  up  myself,  here  on  this  ground. 
To  be  disposed  by  thee. 


The.  Why  dost  thou  wound 
His  heart  with  malice  against  women  more, 
That  hated  all  the  sex,  but  thee,  before  ? 
How  much  more  pleasant  had  it  been  to  me 
To  die,  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee  I 
Yet,  yet  return ;  let  not  the  woman  sway ! 

Ch.  Insult  not  on  her  now,  nor  use  delay, 
Who  for  thy  sake  hath  ventured  all  her  fame. 

The.  Thou    hast    not  ventured,    but    bought 
certain  shame ! 
Your  sex's  curse,  foul  falsehood  must  and  shall, 
I  see,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  aU. 
I  hate  thee  now  ! — ^Yet  turn  I 

Ch.  Be  just  to  me  : 
Shall  I  at  once  both  lose  my  fame  and  thee  ? 

The.  Thou  hadst  no  fame;  that  which  thou 
didst  like  good 
Was  but  thy  appetite  that  sway'd  thy  blood 
For  that  time  to  the  best :  For  as  a  blast 
That  through  a  house  comes,  usually  doth  cast 
Things  out  of  order,  yet  by  chance  may  come. 
And  blow  some  one  thing  to  his  proper  room ; 
So  did  thy  appetite,  and  not  thy  zeal. 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  some  one  thing  well. 
Yet  turn  I 

Ch.  Thou  dost  but  try  me,  if  I  would 
Forsake  thy  dear  embraces,  for  my  old 
Love*s,  though  he  were  alive :  But  do  not  fear. 

The.  I  do  contemn  thee  now,  and  dare  come 
near, 
And  gaze  upon  thee ;  for  methinks  that  grace, 
Austerity,  which  sate  upon  that  face. 
Is  gone,  and  thou  like  others !     False  maid,  see, 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  inconstancy !  lExii. 

Ch.  'Tis  done,  great  Pan ;  I  give  thee  thanks 
for  it ! 
What  art  could  not  have  heal'd,  is  cured  by  wit. 

Enter  TnKmn  again. 

The.  Will  you  be  constant  yet  ?  will  you  remove 
Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love  ? 

Ch.  No,  let  me  die ;  but  by  thy  side  remain. 
The.  There's  none  shall  know  that  thou  didst 
ever  stain 
Thy  worthy  strictness,  but  shalt  honour'd  be. 
And  I  will  lie  again  under  this  tree. 
And  pine  and  die  for  thee  with  more  delight, 
Than  I  have  sorrow  now  to  know  thee  light. 
Ch.  Let  me  have  thee,  and  I'll  be  where  thou 

wilt. 
The.  Thou  art   of  woman*s  race,  and  fall  of 
guilt 
Farewell,  all  hope  of  that  sex !     Whilst  I  thought 
There  was  one  good,  I  fear*d  to  find  one  naught : 
But  since  their  minds  I  all  alike  espy. 
Henceforth  I'll  chuse  as  others,  by  mine  eye ! 

IBxiU 
Ch.  Blest  be  ye  powers  that  gave  such  quick 
redress, 
And  for  my  labours  sent  so  good  success ! 
I  rather  chuse,  though  I  a  woman  be, 
He  should  speak  ill  of  all,  than  die  for  m&    \BxtL 
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SCENE  I^^  FUlage. 


OU 


Ptiui,  Shepherds,  riM,  and  shake  off  sleq>! 

See  the  Unahing  mom  doth  peep 

Throogfa  the  windowB,  wfaDe  thetua 

To  the  moantain  tops  is  nm, 

Gfldn^  all  the  vales  heknr 

^^di  his  rising  flames,  v^iidi  grow 

Gieater  by  his  dimbii^  stiiL 

Up,  ye  \axj  groooas,  aikl  fill 

Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field  1 

CHaspyoar  doaks  &st,  lest  they  yidd 

To  Uie  bitter  north-esst  wind. 

CaU  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lay  longest,  that  she  may 

Go  without  a  frioid  all  day ; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Fun  to  keep  you  from  decay : 

So  unfold,  and  then  away  I 
What,  not  a  shepherd  stirring  ?    Sure  tiie  grooms 
HsTS  fiHmd  their  beds  too  easy,  or  the  rooms 
fin'd  with  such  new  ddi^t,  and  heat,  that  they 
Have  both  foigot  their  hongry  sheep  and  day. 
KnodL,  that  they  may  remember  what  a  shame 
Sloth  and  neglect  lays  on  a  shepherd's  name. 

OU  Shep.  [Knockt  ai  weveni  doonJ\  It  is  to 
little  purpose ;  not  a  swain 
This  night  hath  ktuiwn  his  lo^jing  hne,  or 
Within  these  cotes:  The  woods,  or  some 


town, 
Tliat  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down. 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  "bout  some  lusty  spoit. 
Or  spiced  waasel-bowl,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young  men  and  maidsof  many  a  eote. 
Whilst  the  trim  minstrel  strikes  his  meny  note. 

PrieMi.  God  pardon   sin!— Shew  me  the  way 
that  leads 
To  any  of  their  haunts. 

Old  Shep.  This  to  the  mends. 
And  that  down  to  the  woods. 

Priest.  Then  this  for  me. 
Come,  shepherd,  let  me  crsTC  your  emnpany. 


SCENE  n.-On  one  side  ^ ike  Stage  the  In- 
terior of  Cloux's  Bomer,  weitkim  it  Axxxis 
amd  Clorik  ;  before  it  the  Grove,  In  the  badt- 
grommdf  Daphjtis  oMd  Clob  ore  dueoeered  m 
«  koUow  tree,     A  eknffing-diak  ^  ooeU  im  the 


Cio.  Now  your  thoughts  are  almost  pure. 

And  your  wound  begins  to  cure. 

Strive  to  banidi  all  that's  Tsin, 

Lest  It  should  break  out  again. 

Ale^ie,  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  thou  holy  maid 
I  find  my  former  wand'rii^  thoughts  weU  staid 
Through  thy  wise  precepts ;  and  my  outward  pain. 
By  thy  choice  herbs,  is  almost  gone  again : 
Thy  sex's  -rice  and  rirtue  are  reveal'd 
At  oooe ;  for  what  one  hurt  another  heal'd. 

Clo.  yiKj  thy  grief  more  appease  ! 
Relapses  are  the  worst  disease. 
Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  offend ; 
So  mind  and  body  both  win  mend. 


Amo. 


creature  of  the 


Be'st  thou  the  wildest 
wood. 
That  bear'st  me  thus  away,  drown*d  in  my  blood. 
And  dying,  know  I  cannot  injured  be ; 
I  am  a  maid;  let  that  name  fight  for 
Sat.  Fairest  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear. 
Not  to  hurt,  but  heal'd  to  be; 

Men  are  ruder  for  than  we. 

See,  foir  goddess,  in  the  wood 
lliey  have  let  out  yet  more  blood : 
Some  savage  man  hath  strud;  her 
So  soft  and  white,  that  no  wild  beast 
Durst  have  toudi'd,  asleep,  or  'wake ; 
So  sweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  snakOy 
Would  have  lain  from  arm  to  arm. 
On  her  bosom  to  be  warm 
An  a  ni^t,  and,  being  hot. 
Gone  away,  and  stung  her  not. 
Qai^ly  dap  herbs  to  her  breast. 
A  msn  sure  is  a  kind  of  beast ! 
'     Cfo.  With  spotless  hand  on  qntkas 
I  put  these  heri»,  to  give  thee  rest : 
Which  tOl  it  heal  thee,  there  wiU  bide. 

If  both  be  pure ;  if  not^  off  slide. 

See,  it  foils  off  from  the  wound ! 
Shepherdess,  thou  art  not  sound; 
FuUoffaist. 

Sat.  Who  would  have  tho^^  it  ? 
Sofsirafoee! 

Cfo.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it 
^«io.  For  aught  I  know,  or  think,  these 
my  Isst, 
Tet,  Vva  so  help  me  as  my  thoughts  are  chaste 
Clo.  And  so  may  PUi  bless  diis  my  cure. 
As  an  my  thoughts  are  just  and  pure. 
Some  undesnness  ni^  doth  lurk. 
That  win  not  let  my  medicines  work. — 
Satyr,  search  if  tiiou  canst  find  iL 

Sat.  Here  away  methinks  I  wind  it : 
Stronger  yet. — Oh,  here  they  be ; 
Here,  here,  in  ahollow  tree. 
Two  fond  mortals  have  I  found. 
Clo.  Bring  them  out ;  they  are 

nr  satyr  »r«H9»  Ctoa  «a<  DAnnns 

Sat.  By  the  fingers  thus  I  wring  ye. 
To  my  goddess  thus  Ibringye; 
Strife  is  vain,  come  gently  in. — 
I  scented  than ;  they're  fritt  of  sin. 

Clo.  Hold,  Satyr;  take  diiagiaas. 
Sprinkle  over  aU  the  place, 
ptirge  the  air  from  butfol  breath. 
To  save  this  shepherdess  froa 
And  stand  you  stiU  whilst  I  do  dress 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  pain  increase. 

Sat.  From  this  glasa  1  throw  a  drop 

lSprimk»m9  IMt 
Of  crystal  water  on  the  top 
Of  every  gras*t  on  flowers  a  pair  : 
Send  a  fome,  and  keep  the  air 
Pure  and  wholesome,  sweet  and  bless'd. 
Tin  diis  rirgin's  wound  be  dress*d. 

Clo.   Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 

SaL.  By  Piu,  I  think  she  hath  no  sin, 

ICmrheM  Amommr  imUUU 
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She  is  BO  light. — Lie  on  these  leaves. 
Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives, 
Crown  thine  eyes,  and  ease  thy  pain ; 
Mayest  thou  soon  be  well  again  ! 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  the  shepherd  near ; 
Try  him,  if  his  mind  be  dear. 

SaC  Shepherd,  come. 

Daph.  My  thoughts  are  pure. 

Sat.  The  better  trial  to  endure. 

Clo,  In  this  flame  his  finger  thmsty 
Which  will  bam  him  if  he  lust ; 
But  if  not,  away  will  turn, 
As  loth  unspotted  flesh  to  burn. — 

iAppliei  hisjlnffer  to  theflamt. 
See,  it  gives  back ;  let  him  go. 
FarewcU,  mortal !  keep  thee  so. 

[^Exii  DAPHNft. 

Sat  Stay,  fair  nymph ;  fly  not  so  fast ; 
We  must  try  if  you  be  chaste. — 
Here's  a  hand  that  quakes  for  fear  ; 
Sure  she  will  not  prove  so  clear. 

Clo.  Hold  her  finger  to  the  flame ; 
That  will  yield  her  praise  or  shame. 

Sai,  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  stand, 
But  plucks  away  her  tender  hand  ; 
And  the  taper  darting  sends 
His  hot  beams  at  her  finger's  ends. 
Oh,  thou  art  foul  within,  and  hast 
A  mind,  if  nothing  else,  unchaste. 
Alejci*,  Is  not  that  Cloe  ?  'Tis  my  love,  'tis  she ! 
Cloe,  fair  Cloe ! 

Cloe.  My  Alexis! 

Alexia.  He. 

Cloe,  Let  me  embrace  thee. 
'Clo.  Take  her  hence. 
Lest  her  sight  disturb  his  sense. 

{The  Satyr  leadi  aff  Clo«. 

Alexie.  Take  not  her ;  take  my  life  first ! 

Clo,  See  his  wound  again  is  burst ! 
Keep  her  near,  here  in  the  wood, 
Till  I  have  stopt  these  streams  of  blood. 
Soon  again  he  ease  shall  find, 
If  I  can  but  still  his  mind. 
This  curtain  thus  I  do  display. 
To  keep  the  piercing  air  away. 
\JSke  dram  a  Curtain  Ufitrt  her  Bower.  The  Scene ehuU  in. 


SCENE  111.— The  Patiure. 

Enter  Old  Shepherd  and  Priest. 

Priest,  Sure,  they  are  lost  for  ever!    *Tis  in 
vain 
To  find  them  out,  with  trouble  and  much  pain. 
That  have  a  ripe  desire,  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill. 
What  shall  be  counselled  now  ?  shall  we  retire. 
Or  constant  follow  still  that  first  desire 
We  had  to  find  them  ? 

OldShep,  Stay  a  little  while ; 
For,  if  the  morning's  mist  do  not  beguile 
My  sight  with  shadows,  sure  I  see  a  swain : 
One  of  this  jolly  troop's  come  back  again. 

Enter  Thsnot. 

Priest,  Dost  thou  not  blush,  young  shepherd, 
to  be  known, 
Thus  without  care  leaving  thy  flocks  alone, 
And  following  what  desire,  and  present  blood 
Shapes  out  before  thy  burning  sense  for  good ; 


Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  to  the  world  thy  faUing-off,  and  say 
Thou  art  regardless  both  of  good  and  shame, 
Spuming  at  virtue,  and  a  virtuous  name? 
And  like  a  glorious  desperate  man,  that  buys 
A  poison  of  much  price,  by  which  he  dies, 
Dost  thou  lay  out  for  lust,  whose  only  gain 
Is  foul  disease,  with  present  age  and  pain. 
And  then  a  grave.    These  be  the  fruits  that  grow 
In  such  hot  veins,  that  only  beat  to  kno^ 
Where  they  may  take  most  ease,  and  grow  am- 
bitious [licious. 
Through  their  own  wanton  fire,  and   pride  de- 

The,  Right  holy  sir,  I  have  not  known  this 
night 
What  the  smooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the  sight 
Of  any  looseness  ;  music,  joy,  and  ease 
Have  been  to  me  as  bitter  drugs  to  please 
A  stomach  lost  with  weakness,  not  a  game 
That  I  am  skill'd  at  thoroughly  :  Nor  a  dame, 
Went  her  tongue  smoother  than  the  feet  of  time. 
Her  beauty  ever  living  like  the  rhyme 
Our  blessed  Tityrus  did  sing  of  yore ; 
No,  were  she  more  enticing  than  the  store 
Of  fmitfiil  summer,  when  the  loaden  tree 
Bids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free ; 
Twere  but  to  me  like  thunder  'gainst  the  bay. 
Whose  lightning  may  enclose,  but  never  stay 
Upon  his  charmed  branches ;  such  am  I 
Against  the  catching  flames  of  woman's  eye. 

Priest,  Then  wherefore  hast  thou  wander'd  ? 

The,  'Twaa  a  vow 
That  drew  me  out  last  night,  which  I  have  now 
Strictly  perform'd,  and  homewards  go  to  give 
Fresh  pasture  to  my  sheep,  that  they  may  live. 

Priest.  'Tis  good  to  hear  you,  shepherd,  if  the 
In  this  well-sounding  music  bear  his  part,  [heart 
Where  have  you  left  the  rest  ? 

The.  I  have  not  seen. 
Since  yesternight  we  met  upon  this  green 
To  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train ; 
Yet  have  I  walk'd  those  woods  round,  and  have 
All  this  same  night  under  an  aged  tree  ;  [lain 

Yet  neither  wand'ring  shepherd  did  I  see. 
Or  shepherdess,  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
The  sound  of  living  thing,  unless  it  were 
The  nightingale  among  the  thick-leaved  spring. 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning  ;  or  the  owl. 
Or  our  great  enemy,  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon's  cold  beams. 

Priest.  Go,  and  beware 
Ofafter.falling! 

The.  Father,  'tis  my  care.  iSxit 

Enter  Daphnis. 

Old  Shep.  Here  comes  another  straggler ;  sure 
A  shame  in  this  young  shepherd.  Daphuis  ?  [I  see 

Daph.  He. 

Priest.  Where  hast  thou  left  the  rest,  that  should 
have  been. 
Long  before  tCis,  grazing  upon  the  green 
Their  yet-imprison'd  flocks  ? 

Daph,  Thou  holy  man. 
Give  me  a  little  breathing,  'till  I  can 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  I  have  seen  : 
Such  horrour,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 
Known  to  the  ear  of  shepherd.     Oh,  my  heart 
Labours  a  double  motion  to  impart 
So  heavy  tidings !     You  all  know  the  bower 
Where  the  chaste  Clorin  Uves,  by  whose  great  power 
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Sick  men  and  cattle  haTe  been  often  cored ; 
There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assured 
To  lusty  Perigot,  Ueeds  out  her  life, 
Foroed  by  some  iron  hand  and  fetal 
And,  by  her,  yoong  Alexis. 

Amar,  If  there  be 
Etct  a  neighbonr-brook,  or  hoUow  tree, 
ReoeiTe  my  body,  close  me  up  from  lost 
Tliat  follows  at  my  heels !  be  ever  just. 
Thou  god  of  shepherds.  Fan,  for  her  dear  sake 
That  lores  the  rivers'  brinks,  and  still  doth  shake 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit ! 
Let  me  be  made  a  reed,  and  ever  mute. 
Nod  to  the  waters'  fell,  whilst  every  blast 
Sings  through  my  slender  leaves  that  I  was  chaste  1 

Prieti.  Tbii  is  a  night  of  wonder ! — ^Amaiill', 
Be  comforted ;  the  holy  Gods  are  stiU 
Revengers  of  Uiese  wrongs. 

Amar,  Thou  blessed  man, 
Honour'd  upon  these  plains,  and  loved  o.  Pan, 
Hear  me,  and  save  from  endless  infamy, 
My  yet  nnblasted  flower,  virginity ! 
By  all  the  garlands  that  have  crown'd  that  head. 
By  thy  chaste  office,  and  the  marriage-bed 
That  still  is  bless'd  by  thee ;  by  all  the  rites 
Due  to  our  God,  and  by  those  virgin  lights 
That  bum  before  his  altar ;  let  me  not 
Fldl  from  my  former  state,  to  gain  the  blot 
That  never  shall  be  purged !  I  am  not  now 
Tliat  wanton  AmarilKw !  here  I  vow 
To  Heaven,  and  thee,  greve  father,  if  I  may 
*Scape  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 
A  virgin,  never  after  to  endure 
Hie  tongues,  or  company  of  men  impure ! 
I  hear  hkn  come  I  save  me  I 

I*riest.  Retire  a  while 
Behind  this  bush,  till  we  have  known  that  vile 
Abuser  of  young  maidens.  Cl^or  nUrt. 

£Mer  Sullen  Shqiliarl. 

SttU.  Shep,  Stay  thy  pace. 
Most-loved  Amarillia ;  let  the  chase 
Grow  calm  and  milder ;  fly  me  not  so  feat. 
I  fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  unlaced 
Tliy  golden  buskins ;  turn  again  and  see 
Thy  shepherd  follow,  that  is  strong  and  five. 
Able  to  give  thee  all  content  and  ease. 
I  am  not  bashful,  virgin ;  I  can  please 
At  first  encounter,  hug  thee  in  mine  arm, 
And  give  thee  many  losses,  soft  and  warm 
As  those  the  sun  prints  on  the  smiling  cheek 
Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches ;  I  am  sleek 
And  smooth  as  Neptune,  when  stern  .£olua 
Locks  up  his  surly  winds,  and  nimbly  thus 
Can  shew  my  active  youth !  Why  dost  thou  fly? 
Remember,  AmarilHs,  it  was  I 
Tliat  kill'd  Alexis  for  thy  sake,  and  set 
An  everlasting  hate  'twizt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Perigot ;  'twas  I 
That  drown'd  her  in  the  weU,  where  die  must  lie 
Till  time  shall  leuve  to  be.    Tlien,  turn  again. 
Turn  with  thy  open  arms,  and  clip  Uie  swain 
That  hath  peiform'd  uU  this ;  turn,  turn,  I  say ! 
I  must  not  be  deluded. 

PrietL  ICominff  farwartL}  Monster,  stay ! 
Thou  that  art  Uke  a  canker  to  the  state 
Thou  Uvest  and  breathest  in,  eating  with  debate 
Through  every  honest  bosom,  forcing  still 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  senre  thy  will ; 


Thou  that  hast  offer'd  with  a  sinfol  hand 
To  seise  upon  this  virgin,  that  doth  stand 
Yet  trembling  here ! 

SuiL  Shep,  (3ood  hoiinesa,  declare 
What  had  the  danger  been,  if  being  bare 
I  had  embraced  ha ;  tell  me  by  your  art. 
What  coming  wonders  wvmld  that  sight  impart? 

Priest,  Lust,  and  a  branded  souL 

SuU,  Shejt,  Yet  tell  me  more ; 
Hath  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  store 
And  great  encrease,  said  it  is  good  and  just, 
And  wills  that  every  living  creature  must 
Beget  his  like? 

PrieMi,  You're  better  read  than  I, 
I  must  confess,  in  Uood  and  lechery.— 
Now  to  the  bower,  and  bring  this  biesst  along. 
Where  he  may  suffer  penance  for  his  wrong. 

ISstumt 


SCENE  TV^—The  Forett. 
Enter  PKBiaor,  writk  hit  hand  blcodp. 

Peri.  Here  wiU  I  wash  it  in  the  Morning's  dew, 
Whidi  she  on  every  little  grass  dodi  strew 
In  silver  drops  against  the  sun's  appear : 
TiM  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear. — 
My  hand  will  not  be  deanaed.    My  wronged  love. 
If  thy  chaste  spirit  in  the  air  yet  move, 
Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  stand 
All  full  of  guilt,  thy  blood  upon  his  hand; 
And  though  I  struck  Aee  undeservedly. 
Let  my  revenge  on  her  that  injured  thee 
Make  less  a  feult  which  I  intended  not. 
And  1^  these  dew-drops  wash  away  my  spot  I — 
It  will  not  cleanse.     Oh,  to  what  sacred  flood 
Shall  I  resort,  to  wash  away  this  Uood? 
Amidst  these  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dweUs* 
In  a  low  cabin  of  cut  bou^is,  and  heals 
All  wounds :  To  her  I  will  myself  address. 
And  my  raah  feults  repentanUy  confess ; 
Perhaps  she*ll  find  a  means,  by  art  or  prayer. 
To  make  my  hand,  with  chaste  blood  stained,  feir : 
Tliat  done,  not  fer  hence,  underneath  some  tree 
I'll  have  a  little  cabin  built,  since  she. 
Whom  I  adored,  is  dead ;  Uiere  will  I  give 
Myself  to  strictness,  and  like  Ctorin  live!      C^^- 


SCENE  y^ — The  Grove  b^ore  Cloun's  DwelL 
ing,  with  the  Interior  qf  it  on  one  tide  ^  the 
Stage  ;  Clomn  sitting  m  the  Bower^  Amorkt 
sitting  on  the  one  side  of  her,  Ai.kxis  and  Ciob 
on  the  other  ;  the  Satyr  standing  bg, 

Ch.  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is  staid. 
Take  example  by  this  maid. 
Who  is  heal'd  ere  you  be  pure ; 
So  hard  it  is  lewd  lust  to  cure. 
Tike  heed  then  how  you  turn  your  eye 
On  these  other  lustfully. 
And,  shepherdess,  take  heed  lest  you 
Move  his  willing  eye  thereto : 
Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor 
Of  yours,  his  weaker  sensi 
Is  your  love  yet  true  and  diaste. 
And  for  ever  so  to  last  ? 

Alexie,  I  have  forgot  all  vain  desires. 
All  looser  thoughts,  Ul-temper'd  fires. 
Troe  love  I  find  a  pleasant  fume, 
Whose  moderate  heat  can  ne*er  consume. 
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Cloe,  And  I  a  new  fire  feel  in  me. 
Whose  chaste  flame  is  not  quench' d  to  be. 

Clo,  Join  your  hands  with  modest  touch. 
And  for  ever  keep  you  such ! 

Bnter  Paaioor,  on  tkt  ouUide  qfthe  Bower. 

Peri.  Yon  is  her  cabin ;  thus  far  off  I'll  stand, 
And  call  her  forth  \  for  my  unhallowed  hand 
1  dare  not  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  place. — 
Clorin,  come  forA,  and  do  a  timely  grace 
To  a  poor  swain ! 

Clo.  What  art  thou  that  dost  call ; 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  to  all : 
Come  near! 
Peri,  I  dare  not. 
C/b.  Satyr,  see 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  me 

SaL  [Cominff  out  qf  the  Bower  A  There  at 
hand  some  swain  doth  stand, 
Stretching  out  a  bloody  hand. 
Peri.  Come,  Clorin,  bring  thy  holy  waters  clear. 
To  wash  my  hand. 

Ch,  iComee  forthJ]  What  wonders  have  been 
here 
To-night !  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  young  swain, 
Wash  and  rub  it,  whilst  I  rain 
Holy  water. 

Peri,  Still  you  pour, 
But  my  hand  will  never  scour. 

Ch,  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower. 
We  will  try  the  sovereign  power 
Of  other  waters. 

Sat,  Mortal,  sure 
'Us  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  stains  thee  so  1 
The  Bfttyr  leadeth  him  to  the  Bower,  where  he  eepiet 
Amobmt,  and  kneeU  down  b^ore  her. 
Peri.  Whate'er  thou  be, 
Be'st  thou  her  sprite,  or  some  divinity, 
That  in  her  shape  thinks  good  to  walk  this  grove, 
Pardon  poor  Perigot  1 
Amo.  I  am  thy  love. 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love ! 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  I'll  prove 
As  constant  still.     Oh,  could'st  thou  love  me  yet, 
How  soon  could  I  my  former  griefs  forget ! 

Peri.  So  over-great  with  joy  that  you  live,  now 
I  am,  that  no  desire  of  knowing  how 
Doth  seise  me.  Hast  thou  still  power  to  forgive  ? 
Atno.  Whilst  thou  hast  power  to  love,  or  I  to 
live. 
More  welcome  now,  than  hadst  thou  never  gone 
Astray  from  me ! 

Peri.  And  when  thou  lovest  alone. 
And  not  I  [thee] ,  death,  or  some  lingering  pahi 
That's  worse,  light  on  me ! 
Ch.  Now  your  stain 
Perhap  will  cleanse  thee;  once  again. 
See,  the  blood  that  erst  did  stay. 
With  the  water  drops  away. 
All  ^e  powen  again  are  pleased, 
And  witti  this  new  knot  are  appeased. 
Jmn  your  hands,  and  rise  together, 
Pan  be  bless'd  that  brought  you  hither  1 

Bnter  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 
Ch.  Go  back  again,  whate'er  thou  art  ;  unless 
Smooth  maiden  thoughts  possess  thoe*  do  not 

press 
This  hallow'd  ground.— €k>,  Satyr,  take  his  hand. 
And  give  him  present  trial. 


Sat.  Mortal,  stand, 
Till  by  fire  I  have  made  known 
Whether  thou  be  such  a  one 
That  may*st  freely  tread  this  plsce. 
Hold  thy  hand  up. — Never  was 

lApplping  the  Priest's  hand  to  thejlame. 

More  untainted  flesh  than  this. 

Fairest,  he  is  full  of  bliss. 

Ch.  Then  boldly  speak,  why  dost  thou  seek 
this  place? 

Prieet  First,  honour'd  virgin,  to  behold  thy  ikce. 
Where  all  good  dwells  that  is ;  next,  for  to  tiy 
The  truth  of  late  report  was  given  to  me : 
Those  shepherds  that  have  met  with  foul  mischance, 
Through  much  neglect,  and  more  iU  governance. 
Whether  the  wounds  they  have  may  yet  endure 
The  open  air,  or  stay  a  longer  cure  ; 
And  lastly,  what  the  doom  may  be  shall  light 
Upon  those  guilty  wretches,  through  whose  spite 
All  this  confusion  fell :  for  to  this  place. 
Thou  holy  maiden,  have  I  brought  the  race 
Of  these  offenders,  who  have  freely  told. 
Both  why,  and  by  what  means,  they  gave  this  bold 
Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Ch.  Fume  all  the  ground, 
And  sprinkle  holy  water ;  for  unsound 
And  foul  infection  'gins  to  fill  the  air — 
It  gathers  yet  more  strongly ;  take  a  pair 

IThe  Satyr  tprinkUe  the  arbour  with  water,  and  then 
petfwmxe  ii  with /frankincense. 
Of  censors  fill'd  with  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
Together  with  cold  camphire :  Quickly  stir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr ;  for  the  place  begins 
To  sweat  and  labour  with  th'  abhorred  sins 
Of  those  offenders.    Let  them  not  come  nigh. 
For  full  of  itching  flame  and  leprosy 
Their  very  souls  are,  that  the  ground  goes  back, 
And  shrinks  to  feel  the  sullen  weight  of  black 
And  so  unheard-of  venom. — Hie  Uiee  fast. 
Thou  holy  man ;  and  banish  from  the  chaste 
These  manlike  monsters ;  let  them  never  more 
Be  known  upon  these  downs,  but  long  before 
The  next  sun's  rising,  put  them  from  the  sight 
And  memory  of  every  honest  wight. 
Be  quick  in  expedition,  lest  the  sores 
Of  these  weak  patients  break  into  new  gores. 

lExit  Priest 

Peri.  My  dear,  dear  Amoret,  how  happy  are 
Those  blessed  pairs,  in  whom  a  little  jar 
Hath  bred  an  everlasting  love,  too  strong 
For  time,  or  steel,  or  envy  to  do  wrong  I 
How  do  you  feel  your  hurts?  Alas,  poor  heart, 
How  much  I  was  abused !  Give  me  the  smart. 
For  it  is  justly  mine. 

Jmo.  I  do  believe. 
It  is  enough,  dear  friend ;  leave  off  to  grieve, 
And  let  us  once  more,  in  despite  of  ill. 
Give  hands  and  hearts  again. 

Peri.  With  better  will 
Than  e'er  I  went  to  find  in  hottest  day 
Cool  crystal  of  the  fountain,  to  allay 
My  eager  thirst.     May  this  band  never  break ; 
Hear  us,  oh.  Heaven ! 

jimo.  Be  constant 

Peri.  Else  Pan  wreak. 
With  double  vengeance,  my  disloyalty ; 
Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  company 
Of  men,  or  any  more  behold  those  eyes  1 

Amo.  Thus,  shepherd,  with  a  kiss,  all  envy 
dies. 
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SCENE,— Paphos. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  please  all  is  impossible,  and  to  despair, 
Ruins  oarselves,  and  damps  the  writers  care : 
'Would  we  knew  what  to  do,  or  say,  or  when 
To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men : 
Bat  we  most  Tenture ;  now  to  sea  we  go, 
Fkir  fortune  with  us,  give  us  room,  and  blow ; 
Remember,  ye're  all  Tenturers ;  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twdTO-penoes  ye  have  stow'd  this  day: 


Remember,  for  return  of  yonr  delight,  [spite. 

We  launch,  and  plough  through  storms  of  fear  and 
Give  us  your  fore-winds  fairly,  fill  our  wings, 
And  steer  us  right ;  and,  as  the  sailor  sings, 
Loaden  with  wealth,  on  wanton  seas,  so  we 
Shall  make  our  home-bound  voyage  cheerfuUy ; 
And  yon,  our  noble  merchants,  for  your  treasure. 
Share  equally  the  fraught — ^we  run  for  pleasure. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L—The  Audienee  Chamber  in  the 

Palace, 

FUmri^,  Enter  Kinq  Avtobaz,  Caub,  CLBAJcrmc,  Lu- 
cippB,  Oonrtiera,  and  OenUewomen,  at  one  door:  at  the 
other,  EuuMxan. 

Eum,  Health  to  my  sovereign  1 

King,  Eumenes,  welcome ! 
Welcome  to  Paphos,  soldier  1  to  our  love  1 
And  that  fair  heidth  you  wish  us,  through  the  camp 
May  it  disperse  itself,  and  make  all  happy  I 
How  does  the  general,  the  valiant  Memnon  ? 
And  how  his  wars,  Eumenes  ? 

Eum,  The  gods  have  given  yon,  royal  sir,  a 
soldier. 
Better  ne'er  sought  a  danger ;  more  approved 
In  way  of  war,  more  master  of  his  fortunes. 
Expert  in  leading  'em ;  in  doing  valiant. 
In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories, 
And  holding  fortune  certain  there. 

King,  Oh,  soldier. 
Thou  speak'st  a  man  indeed ;  a  general  general ; 
A  soul  conceived  a  soldier. 


Bum.  Ten  set  battles, 
Against  the  strong  usurper  Diocles, 
(Whom  long  experience  had  begot  a  leader, 
Ambition  raised  too  mighty)  hath  your  Memnon 
Won,  and  won  gloriously,  distress'd  and  shook  him. 
Even  from  the  head  of  all  his  hopes,  to  nothing. 
In  three,  he  beat  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother. 
Forced  him  to  wall  himself  up :  There  not  safe, 
Shook  him  with  warlike  engines  like  an  earthquake, 
Till,  like  a  snail,  he  left  his  shell,  and  crawl'd 
By  night  and  hideous  darkness  to  destruction. 
Disarmed  for  ever  rising  more :  Twelve  castles. 
Some  thought  impregnable ;  towns  twice  as  many ; 
Countries,  that,  like  the  wind,  knew  no  command 
But  savage  wildness,  hath  this  general. 
With  loss  of  blood  and  youth,  through  storms  and 
Call'd  to  your  fair  obedience.  [tempests, 

King,  Oh,  my  soldier. 
That  titon  wert  now  within  my  arms!  [Druma 

wUhin,'\  What  drums 
Are  those  that  beat,  Eumenes  ? 

Eum.  His,  my  sovereign : 
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Himself  i'  th'  head  of  conquest  drawing  home, 
An  old  man  now,  to  offer  up  hia  glories, 
And  endless  conquest  at  your  shrine. 

King,  Go  all, 
And  entertain  him  with  all  ceremony ; 
We*U  keep  him  now  a  courtier. 

Sum.  Sir,  a  strange  one ; 
'Pray  God  his  language  bear  it     By  my  life,  sir, 
He  knows  no  compliment,  nor  curious  casting 
Of  words  into  fit  places  ere  he  speak  'em  : 
He  can  say,  **  Fight  well,  feUow,  and  I'll  thank 

thee: 
He  that  must  eat,  must  fight ;  bring  up  the  rear 

there!" 
Or  "  charge  that  wing  of  horse  home  ! "  IFlouriMh. 

King,  fio  to,  go  to ! 
Valiant  and  wise  are  twins,  sir. 

Enter  Mmmjidiv,  Crilax,  Polvbtob,  Pkuub,  vHtM  a  train 
<tfCk>nvtSen  and  Boldiers. 

Welcome,  welcome ! 

Welcome,  my  fortunate  and  famous  general  t 
High  in  thy  prince's  favour,  as  in  fame, 
Welcome  to  peace,  and  Paphos ! 

Mem.  Thank  your  grace ! 
And  'would  to  God  my  dull  tongue  had  that  sweet- 
To  thank  you  as  I  should  ;  but  pardon  me,     [ness 
My  sword  and  I  speak  roughly,  sir :  Your  battles, 
I  dare  well  say,  I  have  fought  well ;  for  I  bring  you 
That  lazy  end  yon  wish  for,  peace,  so  fully. 
That  no  more  name  of  war  is :  Who  now  thinks 
Sooner  or  safer  these  might  have  been  ended, 
Begin  'em  if  he  dare  again ;  Til  thank  him. 
Soldier  and  soldier's  mate  these  twenty-five  years, 
At  length  your  general,  (as  one  whose  merit 
Durst  look  upon  no  less)  I  have  waded  through 
Dangers  would  damp  these  soft  souls  but  to  hear  of. 
The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here,  sir. 

iPointing  to  hit  twtrd. 

Since  which  time,  prince,  I  know  no  court  but  mar- 
No  oily  language,  but  the  shock  of  arms,         [tial, 
No  dalliance  but  with  death  ;  no  lofty  measures, 
But  weary  and  sad  marches,  cold  and  hunger, 
'Lamms  at  midnight  Valour's  self  would  shake  at ; 
Yet  I  ne'er  shrunk  :  Balls  of  consuming  wildfire, 
That  lick'd  men  up  like  lightning,  have  I  laugh*d 
And  toss'd  'em  back  again  like  children's  trifles,  [at, 
Upon  the  edges  of  my  enemies'  swords 
I  have  marched  like  whirlwinds ;  Fury  at  this  hand 

waiting. 
Death  at  my  right,  Fortune  my  forlorn  hope  : 
When  I  have  grappled  with  Destruction, 
And  tngg'd  with  pale-faced  Ruin,  night  and  mis- 
chief. 
Frighted  to  see  a  new  day  break  in  blood ! 
And  every  where  I  conquer' d,4ind  for  you,  sir ; 
Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  famous. 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers.  Those  that  grieved 

you, 
I  have  taken  order  for  1*  th'  earth :  Those  fools 
That  shall  hereafter 

King.  No  more  wars,  my  soldier : 
We  must  now  treat  of  peace,  sir. 

[He  takes  Hzauroir  atide,  and  talkt  with  him. 

Cle.  How  he  talks, 
How  gloriously ! 

Co/u.  A  goodly-timber'd  fellow ; 
Valiant,  no  doubt. 

Cl§,  If  valour  dwell  in  vaunting. 
In  what  a  phrase  he  speaks,  as  if  his  actions 


Could  be  set  off  in  nothing  but  a  noise. 
Sure  he  has  a  drum  in's  mouth. 

Calia.  I  wonder,  wenches. 
How  he  would  speak  to  us. 

Cle.  Nothing  but  'larum. 
Tell  us  whose  throat  he  cut,  shew  us  his  sword. 
And  bless  it  for  sure  biting. 

Lucip.  An't  like  your  grace, 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  us,  what  we  are. 
Or  to  what  end  ;  for  I  have  heard  his  followers 
Affirm  he  never  saw  a  woman  that  exceeded 
A  sutler's  wife  yet,  or,  in  execution. 
Old  bed-rid  beldames,  without  teeth  or  tongues, 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury.     How  he  looks  . 

Cle.  This  way  devoutly. 

Calia.  Sure  his  lordship 's  viewing 
Our  fortifications. 

Lucip.  If  he  mount  at  me, 
I  may  chance  choak  his  battery. 

Calia.  Still  his  eye 
Keeps  quarter  this  way :  Venus  grant  his  valour 
Be  not  in  love ! 

Cle.  If  he  be,  presently 
Expect  a  herald  and  a  trumpet  with  you. 
To  bid  you  render ;  we  two  perdues  pay  for't  else. 

King.  I'll  leave  yon  to  my  sister  and  diese  ladies. 
To  make  your  welcome  fuller.     My  good  soldier. 
We  must  now  turn  your  sternness  into  courtship. 
When  you  have  done  there,  to  your  fair  repose,  sir  I 
I  know  you  need  it,  Memnon. — Welcome,  gentle- 
men! lExiU    AJhurWL 

Lueip,  Now  he  begins  to  march.     Madam,  the 
van*s  yours ; 
Keep  your  ground  sure ;  'tis  for  your  spurs. 

Mem.  Oh,  Venus ! 

IHe  knedt  amazed  and  siientlp  before  Gaua. 

Calii.  How  he  stares  on  me ! 

Cle.  Knight  him,  madam,  knight  him  ; 
Hell  grow  to  the  ground  else. 

^Mffi.  Speak,  sir  ;  'tis  the  princess. 

Poivb,  You  shame  yourself;  speak  to  her. 

Colts.  Rise  and  speadc,  sir. 
You  are  welcome  to  the  court,  to  me,  to  all,  sir ! 

Lucip.  Is  he  not  deaf  ? 

Calis.  The  gentleman's  not  well. 

Eum.  Fy*  noble  general ! 

Lueip.  Give  him  fresh  air ;  his  colour  goes.— > 
How  do  you  ? 
The  princess  will  be  glad,  sir 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  me. 

Cle.  Command  a  silence  there. 

Mem.  I  love  thee,  lady. 

Calis,  I  thank  your  lordship  heartily :  Proceed, 
sir. 

Lueip.  Lord,  how  it  stuck  in's  stomach,  like  a 
surfeit ! 

Cle.  It  breaks  apace  now  from  him,  God  be 
What  a  fine-spoken  man  he  is !  [thanked. 

Lucip.  A  choice  one  ; 
Of  singular  variety  in  carriage ! 

Cle.  Yes,  and  I  warrant  you  he  knows  his  dis- 

Mem.  With  sll  my  heart  I  love  thee.      [tance. 

Caiis.  A  hearty  gentleman ! 
And  I  were  e'en  an  arrant  beast,  my  lord, 
But  I  loved  you  again.  • 

Mem.  Good  lady,  kiss  me. 

Cle.  Ay  marry.  Mars,  there  thou  earnest  dose 
up  to  her. 

Calii,  Kiss  yon  at  first,  mv  lord  ?  'Tia  po  fair 
fiuhiou :  u 
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Our  lips  are  like  rose-buds;  blown  with  men's 

breathSi 
They  Tose  both  sap  and  savour ;  there's  my  hand, 

Eum.  Fy,  fy,  my  lord  1  this  is  too  mde.      [sir. 

Mem,  Unhand  me  1 
Consume  me  if  I  hurt  her.^Grood  sweet  lady, 
Let  me  bat  look  upon  thee. 

CaltM.  Do. 

Mem.  Yet  1 

CalU.  WeU,  sir, 
Take  your  full  view. 

Luoip.  Bless  your  eyes,  sir. 

Calis.  Mercy  1 
Is  this  the  man  they  talk*d  of  for  a  soldier, 
So  absolute  and  excellent  ?  Oh,  the  gods, 
If  I  were  given  to  that  vanity 
Of  making  sport  with  men  for  ignorance, 
What  a  most  precious  subject  had  I  purchased  ?— 
Speak  for  him,  gentlemen,  some  one  that  knows 
What  the  man  ails,  and  can  speak  sense. 

Cle.  Sure,  madam, 
This  fellow  has  been  a  rare  hare-finder : 
See  how  his  eyes  are  set 

Calie,  Some  one  go  with  me ; 
111  send  him  something  for  his  head.     Poor  gen- 
He's  troubled  with  the  staggers.  [tleman, 

Lueip.  Keep  him  dark, 
He  will  run  march-mad  else ;  the  femes  of  battles 
Ascend  into  his  brains. 

Cle,  Clap  to  his  feet 
An  old  drum  head,  to  draw  the  thunder  down-ward. 

CaUe.  Look  to  him,  gentlemen. — ^Farewell,  lord ! 
I  am  sorry 
We  cannot  kiss  at  this  time ;  but,  believe  it, 
We'll  find  an  hour  for  all. — God  keep  my  children 
From  being  such  sweet  soldiers  1 — Softly,  wenches, 
Lest  we  disturb  his  dream. 

IBxeunt  Gaub  and  Ladles. 

Eum,  Why,  this  is  monstrous. 

Poljfb,  A  strange  forgetfulness,  yet  still  he  holda 
it 

Pel,  Though  he  ne'er  saw  a  woman  of  great 
Before  this  day,  yet  methinks  'tis  possible  [fashion 
He  might  imagine  what  they  are,  and  what 
Belongs  unto  'em ;  mere  report  of  others 

Eum.  Pish, 
Hu  head  had  other  whimsies  in*t — My  lord  I 
'Death,  I  think  you're  struck  dumb.    My  good 

Polyh,  Sir!  [lord general  1 

Mem,  That  I  do  love  yon,  madam  ;  and  so  love 
An't  like  your  grace [you, 

Pel,  He  has  been  studying  this  speech. 

Eum,  Who  do  you  speak  to,  sir? 

Mem,  Why,  where's  the  lady. 
The  woman,  the  fair  woman  ? 

Polyb,  Who? 

Mem,  The  princess, 
Giye  me  the  princess. 

Eum,  Give  you  counsel  rather 
To  use  her  like  a  princess.     Fy,  my  lord  I 
How  have  you  borne  yourself,  how  nakedly 
Laid  your  soul  open,  and  your  ignorance, 
To  be  a  sport  to  all !     Report  and  honour 
Drew  her  to  do  you  favours,  and  you  bluntly, 
Without  consideration  what,  or  who  she  was, 
Neither  collecting  reason,  nor  distinction 

Mem,  Why,  what  did  I,  my  masters  ? 

Eum.  All  that  shews 
A  man  unhandsome,  undigested  dough. 

Mem,  Did  not  1  kneel  unto  her? 


Eum,  Dumb  and  senseless, 
As  though  you  bad  been  cut  out  for  your  other's 

tomb. 
Or  stuck  a  land-mark.    When  she  spoke  unto  you, 
Being  the  excellence  of  all  our  island. 
You  stared  upon  her  as  you  had  seen  a  monster. 

Mem,  Was  I  so  foolidi  ?    I  confess,  Eumenes, 
I  never  saw  before  so  brave  an  outside. 
But  did  I  kneel  so  long  ? 

Eum.  'Till  they  laugfa'd  at  you. 
And,  when  you  spoke,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
What  'twas,  my  lord ;  how  far  from  order. 
Bless  me !  Is't  possible  the  wild  noise  of  war. 
And  what  she  only  teaches,  should  possess  you  ? 
Knowledge  to  treat  with  her,  and  full  discretion. 
Being  at  flood  still  in  you  :  And  in  peace, 
And  manly  conversation,  smooth  and  civil, 
Where  gracefulness  and  glory  twin  together, 
Thrust  yourself  out  an  exile  ?    Do  you  know,  sir, 
What  state  she  carries?  what  great  obedience 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually  ? 

Mem,  She  ne*er  commanded 
An  hundred  thousand  men,  as  I  have  done. 
Nor  ne'er  won  battle.   Say  I  would  have  kiss*d  her. 

Ewn,  There  was  a  dainty  offer  too,  a  rare  one ! 

Mem»  Why,  she's  a  woman,  is  she  not? 

Eum,  She  is  so. 

Mem,  Why,  very  well ;  what  was  she  made  for 
then? 
Is  she  not  young  and  handsome,  bred  to  breed  ? 
Do  not  men  kiss  fair  women  ?  if  they  do. 
If  lips  be  not  unlawful  ware,  why,  a  princess 
Is  got  the  same  way  that  we  get  a  b^gar, 
Or  I  am  cozen'd ;  and  the  sdf-same  way 
She  must  be  handled  ere  she  get  another. 
That's  rudeness,  is  it  not  ? 

Pel,  To  her 'tis  held  so, 
And  rudeness  in  that  high  degree 

Mem,  'Tis  reason ; 
But  I  will  be  more  punctuaL     Pray  whafr  thought 
she? 

Eum,   Her  thoughts  were  merciful,   but  she 
laugh'd  at  you. 
Pitying  the  poorness  of  your  compliment. 
And  so  she  left  you.    (rood  sir,  shape  yourself 
To  understand  the  place  and  noble  persons 
You  liye  with  now. 

Polyh,  Let  not  those  great  deserts 
The  king  hath  laid  up  of  you,  and  the  people. 
Be  blasted  with  ill-bearing  ! 

Eum,  The  whole  name 
Of  soldier  then  will  suffer. 

Mem.  She's  a  sweet  one. 
And,  good  sirs,  leave  your  exhortations ; 
They  come  untimely  to  me ;  1  have  brains 
That  beat  above  your  reaches  :  She's  a  princess, 
That's  all ;  I  have  kill'd  a  king,  that's  greater. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  if  the  wine  be  good. 
You  shall  perceive  strange  wisdom  in  my  blood. 

iExeuntaU  &uXChiuA3C 

Chi,  Well,  would  thou  wert  i'  th'  wars  again, 

old  Memnon ! 
There  thou  would'st  talk  to  th*  purpose,  and  the 

proudest 
Of  all  these  court  camelions  would  be  glad 
To  find  it  sense  too.    Plague  of  this  dead  peace, 
This  bastard-breeding,  lousy,  lazy  idleness ! 
Now  we  must  learn  to  pipe,  and  pick  our  livings 
Out  of  old  rotten  ends.     These  twenty-five  years 
I  have  served  my  country,  lost  my  youth  and  blood. 
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Exposed  my  life  to  dangers  more  than  days ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  my  wants,  I  know  their  answers : 
The  king  is  bound  to  right  me,"   they,  good 

people, 
Have  but  from  hand  to  month.'*     Look  to  yoor 
wives, 
Yonr  young  trim  wives,  your  high-day  wives,  your 

marchpanes ; 
For,  if  the  soldiers  find  not  recom  pence, 
(As  yet  there's  none  a  hatching,  I  believe,) 
You  men  of  wares,  the  men  of  wars  will  nick  ye ; 
For  starve  nor  beg  they  must  not.  My  small  means 
Are  gone  infumn  ;  here  to  raise  a  better — 
UnhsBs  it  be  with  lying,  or  dog-flattering, 
At  which  our  nation's  excellent,  observing  dog- 
days. 
When  this  good  lady  broils  and  would  be  basted 
By  that  good  lord,  or  such  like  moral  learnings^ 
Is  here  impossible :  Well,  I'll  rub  among  'em ; 
If  any  thing  for  honesty  be  gotten, 
Though*t  be  but  bread  and  cheese,  I  can  be  satis- 
If  otherwise  the  wind  blow,  stiff  as  I  am        [fied : 
Yet  I  shall  learn  to  shuffle.    There's  an  old  lass 
That  shall  be  nameless,  yet  alive,  my  last  hope, 
Has  often  got  me  my  pocket  full  of  crowns. 
If  aU  faU>- 

Enter  ¥tio\  and  Pagcw 

Jack-Daws,  are  you  alive  still  ?    Then 

I  see  the  coast  clear,  when  fools  and  boys  can 

Page.  Brave  lieutenant !  [prosper. 

Fool.  Hail  to  the  man  of  worship  1 

Chi.  You  are  fine,  sirs. 
Most  passing  fine  at  all  points. 

Fool.  As  you  see,  sir. 
Home-bred  and  handsome  ;  we  cut  not  out  our 

clothes,  sir, 
At  half-sword,  as  your  tailors  do,  and  pink  'em 
With  pikes  and  partisans ;  we  live  retired,  sir, 
Gentleman-like,  and  jealous  of  our  honours. 

CM.  Very  fine  Fool,  and  fine  Boy ;  peace  plays 
with  you 
As  the  wind  plays  with  feathers,  dances  yon ; 
You  grind  with  all  gusts,  gallants. 

Fage.  We  can  bounce,  sir, 
(When  you  soldadoes  bend  i'  th'  hams)  and  frisk 
too. 

Fool.  When  twenty  of  your  trip-coats  turn  their 
tippets. 
And  your  cold  sallads,  without  salt  or  vinegar, 
Ue  wambling  in  your  stomachs ;  hemp  and  hob- 
nails 
Will  bear  no  price  now,  hangings  and  old  harness 
Are  like  to  over-run  us. 

Page.  Whores  and  hot-houses — 

Fool.  Surgeons  and  syringes,  ring    out  yonr 
sance-bells. 

Page.  Your  jubilee,  your  jubilee ! 

Fool.  Prok  Deum  ! 
How  our  St.  Greorges  will  bestride  the  dragons, 
The  red  and  ramping  dragons  I 

Page.  Advance  it,  Fool. 

Fuil.  But  then  the  sting  i'  th'  tail,  boy. 

Page,  Tanto  melior  ; 
For  so  much  the  more  danger,  the  more  honour. 

Chi.  You're  very  pleasant  with  our  occupation; 
gentlemen ; 
Which,  very  like,  amongst  these  fiery  serpents. 
May  light  upon  a  blind-worm  of  your  blood, 
A  mother  or  a  sister. 


Fool.  Mine's  past  saddle, 
You  should  be  sure  of  her  else  :  But  say,  Sir  Huon, 
Now  the  drum's  dubb's  [done],  and  the  sticks 

tum'd  bed- staves. 
All  the  old  foxes  hunted  to  their  holes. 
The  iron  age  retum'd  to  Erebus, 
And  HonorifieabilitudinUatibut 
Thrust  out  o'  th'  kingdom  by  the  head  and  sbonl- 
What  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow?  [ders, 

Chi.  That's  a  question. 

Fool.  Yes,  and  a  learned  question,  if  you  mark 
Consider,  and  say  on.  fit. 

Chi,  FooUng,  as  thou  dost ; 
That's  the  best  trade,  I  take  it 

Fool.  Take  it  straight  then. 
For  fear  yonr  fellows  be  bdbre  you :  hark  ye, 

lieutenant, 
Fooling's  the  thing,  the  thing  worth  all  your 
When  all's  done,  you  must  fool,  sir.      [fightings ; 

Chi.  Well,  I  must  then. 

Fool.  But  do  you  know  what  fooling  is  ?  true 
fooling? 
The  circumstances  that  belong  unto  it  ? 
For  every  idle  knave  that  shews  his  teeth. 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble,  fiddle. 
Make  a  dog-face,  or  can  abuse  his  fellow, 
Is  not  a  fool  at  first  dash ;  you  shall  find,  sir, 
Strange  turnings  in  this  trade  ;  to  fool  is  nothing. 
As  fooling  has  been  ;  but  to  fool  the  fair  way. 
The  new  way,  as  the  best  men  fool  their  friends  ; 
For  all  men  get  by  fooling,  merely  fooling. 
Desert  does  nothing ;  valiant,  wise,  virtuous. 
Are  things  that  walk  by  without  bread  or  breeches. 

Chi.  1  partly  credit  that. 

Fool,  Fine  wits,  fine  wits,  sir ! 
There's  the  young  boy,  he  does  well  in  his  way  too. 
He  could  not  live  else  in  his  master's  absence ; 
He  ties  a  lady's  garters  so,  so  prettily ! 
Say  his  hand  slip,  but  say  so. 

Chi,  Why,  let  it  slip  then. 

Fool.  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  body  shall  come  after. 
And  he  that  works  deserves  his  wages. 

Chi.  That's  true. 

Fool.  He  riddles   finely  to   a    waiting-gentle- 
woman, 
Expounds  dreams  like  a  prophet,  dreams  himself 
And  wishes  all  dreams  true ;  they  cry  amen,   [too. 
And  there's  a  memorandum :  He  can  sing  too, 
Bawdy  enough  to  please  old  ladies  :  He  lies  rarely. 
Pawns  ye  a  suit  of  clothes  at  all  points  fully  ; 
Can  pick  a  pocket  if  you  please,  or  casket ; 
Lisps  when  he  lists  to  catch  a  chamber-maid. 
And  calls  his  hostess  mother ;  these  are  things  now. 
If  a  man  mean  to  live ;  [not]  to  fight  and  swagger, 
Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  sheepskins, 
Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer:  Here  an  arm  lost. 
And  there  a  leg ;  his  honourable  head 
Sealed  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a  packet. 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital : 
Stand  there,  charge  there,  swear    there,  whore 

there,  dead  there ; 
And  all  this  sport  for  cheese  and  chines  of  dog- 

fieah. 
And  money  when  two  Wednesdays  meet  together, 
Where  to  be  lousy  is  a  gentleman, 
And  he  that  wears  a  dean  shirt  has  his  shrowd  on — 

Chi.  I'll  be  your  scholar,  come,  if  I  like  fooling. 

Fool.  Yon  cannot  choose  but  like  it ;  fight  you 
one  day, 
I'll  fool  another ;  when  your  surgeon's  paid. 
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And  all  your  leaks  stopt,  see  whose  slops  are 
I'll  have  a  shillmg  for  a  can  of  wine,  [heaviest ; 
When  yon  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  counter. 

Boy.  Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant ;  hang  your 
We'll  find  you  cooler  wars.  [iron  up ; 

Chi.  Come,  let's  together  ; 
I'll  see  your  tricks,  and  as  I  like  ^em^-—iExeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 
Enter  Mmmnoit,  Eumsnbs,  Polykob,  and  Pauus. 

Mem.  Why  were  there  not  such  women  in  the 
Prepared  to  make  me  know  'em  ?         [camp  then, 

Bum.  'Twas  no  place,  sir. 

Polyb.  Why  should  they  live  in  tumults  ?  they 
Soft,  and  of  soher  natures.  [are  creatures 

Mem.  'Could  not  your  wives, 
Your  mothers,  or  your  sisters,  have  been  sent  for 
To  exercise  upon  ? 

Eum,  We  thank  your  lordship. 

Pel.  But  do  you  mean 

Mem.  1  do  mean — 

Pel,  What,  sir  ? 

Mem.  To  see  her, 
And  see  thee  hang'd  too,  an  thou  anger*st  me, 
And  thousands  of  your  throats  cut.    Get  ye  from 

me  1 
Ye  keep  a-prating  of  your  points  of  manners, 
And  fill  my  head  with  lousy  circumstances, 
(Better  have  ballads  in't)  your  courtly  worships. 
How  to  put  off  my  hat ;  you,  how  to  turn  me ; 
And  you,  forsooth,  to  blow  my  nose  discretely. 
Let  me  alone ;  for  I  will  love  her,  see  her, 
Talk  to  her,  and  mine  own  way. 

Eun^  She's  the  princess. 

Men.  Why,  let  her  be  the  devil  I  I  have  spoke 
When  thunder  durst  not  check  me.  I  must  love ; 
I  know  she  was  a  thing  kept  for  me. 

Bum.  And  I  know,  sir. 
Though  she  were  bom  yours,  yet  your  strange  be- 
And  want [haviour, 

Mem.  Thou  liest ! 

Eum.  I  do  not. 

Mem.  Ha! 

Eum.  I  do  not  lie,  sir. 
I  say,  yon  want  fair  language ;  nay,  'tis  certain 
You  cannot  say  good-morrow. 

Mem.  Ye  dog-whelps. 

The  proudest  of  your  prating  tongues 

iDrawi. 

Eum.  Do,  kill  us, 
Kill  us  for  telling  truth.  For  my  part,  general, 
I  would  not  live  to  see  men  make  a  may-game 
Of  him  I  have  made  a  master :  Kill  us  quickly, 
Then  you  may 

Mem,  Whatt 

Eum.  Do  what  you  Ust,  draw  your  sword  child- 
ishly 
Upon  your  servants  that  are  bound  to  tell  you. 
I  am  weary  of  my  life. 

Polyb.  Audi. 

Pel,  And  all,  sir. 

Eum.  Go  to  the  princess,  make  her  sport,  cry 
"  I  am  the  glorious  man  of  war ! "  [to  her, 

Mem,  Pray  ye,  leave  me. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  angry  ;  I'll  think  better. 
Pray,  no  more  words. 

Eum,  Good  sir. 


Mem.  Nay  then 

Pel.  We  are  gone,  sir. 

lExeunt  Euioemu,  FOLvarus,  and  Pauua 

Ent4r  Caub,  Luctpps,  and  Clkanthb.  , 

Calit,  How  came  he  hither  ?  See,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  wenches. 
What  faces,  and  what  postures,  he  puts  on« 
I  do  not  think  he's  perfect. 

CMkmnon  u>aUu  aside,  /uU  qf  itrange  gaturet, 

Cle.  If  your  love 
Have  not  betrayed  his  little  wits,  he's  well  enough ; 
As  well  as  he  will  be. 

Calie.  Mark  how  he  muses. 

Lueip.  He  has  a  battalia  now  in's  brains.     He 
Have  at  ye,  harpers  !  [draws  out ;  now 

Cle.  See,  see,  there  the  fire  falls. 

Lucip.  Look  what  an  alphabet  of  faces  he  runs 
through. 

Cle.  Oh,  love,  love,  h^  amorously  thoulook'st 
In  an  old  rusty  armour. 

Calis.  I'll  away, 
For  by  my  troth  I  fear  him. 

Lucip,  Fear  the  gods,  madam. 
And  never  care  what  man  can  do  :  This  fellow. 
With  all  his  frights  about  him,  and  his  furies. 
His  'larums,  and  hu  launces,  swords,  and  targets. 
Nay,  case  him  up  in  armour  cap-a-pie. 
Yet,  durst  I  undertake,  within  two  hours. 
If  he  durst  charge,  to  give  him  such  a  shake. 
Should  shake  his  valour  off,  and  make  his  shanks 

Cle.  For  shame!  no  more.  [to  acb. 

Caiii.  He  muses  still. 

Cle,  The  devil 

Why  should  this  old  dried  timber,  chopt  with 
thunder 

Calia,  Old  wood  bums  quickest. 

Lucip.  Out,  you  would  say,  madam  ; 
Give  me  a  green  stick  that  may  hold  me  heat. 
And  smoke  me  soundly  too.   He  tums,  and  sees 
you. 

Cle,  There's  no  avoiding  now;  have  at  yon  ; 

[Mbmnon  comet  to  her. 

Mem,  Lady, 
The  more  I  look  upon  you ISta^t  her. 

Cle.  The  more  you  may,  sir. 

Calis.  Let  him  alone. 

Mem.  I  would  desire  your  patience. 
The  more,  I  say,  I  look,  the  more [Staptktr. 

Lucip.  My  fortune. 
'Tis  very  apt,  sir. 

Mem.  Women,  let  my  fortune 
And  me  alone,  I  wish  you. — Pray  come  this  way  ; 
And  stand  you  still  there,  lady. 

Calis.  Leave  the  words,  sir, 
And  leap  into  the  meaning. 

Mem.  Then  again 
1  tell  you,  I  do  love  you. 

Calis.  Why  ? 

Mem.  No  questions ; 
Pray,  no  more  questions.  I  do  love  you  infinitely. 
Why  do  you  smile  ?  Am  I  ridiculous  ? 

Calis.  [Aside."]  I  am  monstrous  fearful. — No, 
I  joy  you  love  me. 

Mem.  Joy  on  then,  and  be  proud  on't ;  I  do 
love  you. — 
Stand  still  *,  do  not  trouble  me,  you  women  ! — 
He  loves  you,  lady,  at  whose  feet  have  kneel*d 
Princes  to  beg  their  freedoms ;  he  whose  valour 
Has  over-run  whole  kingdoms. 
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Caiis,  That  makes  me  doubt,  sir, 
'Twill  over-nm  me  too. 

Mem,  He  whose  sword 

Cle.  Talk  not  so  big,  sir ;  you  will  fright  the 

Mem,  Ha!  [princess. 

Ludp,  No,  forsooth. 

Calit.  I  know  you  have  done  wonders. 

Mem,  I  have,  and  will  do  more  and  greater, 
braver ; 
And,  for  your  beauty,  miracles.    Name  that  king- 
And  take  your  choice [dom, 

Ca/tt.  Sir,  I  am  not  ambitious. 

Mem,  You  shall  be ;  'tis  the  child  of  glory. 
She  that  I  love, 
Whom  my  desires  shall  magnify,  time  story, 
And  aU  the  empires  of  the  earth. 

Cle,  I  would  fun  ask  him 

Ludp,  Pr*ythee  be  quiet :  he  will  beat  us  both 

Cle,  What  will  you  m^e  me  then,  sir  ?      [else. 

Mem,  I  will  make  thM — 
Stand  still  and  hold  thy  peace  1 — I  have  a  heart, 
lady 

Calis,  You  were  a  monster  else. 

Mem,  A  loving  heart ; 
A  truly  loving  heart. 

Calit,  Alas,  how  came  it  ? 

Mem,  I  would  you  had  it  in  your  hand,  sweet 
To  see  the  truth  it  bears  yon.  [i^y» 

Calit,  Do  you  give  it 

Ludp.  That  was  well  thought  upon. 

Cle,  'Twill  put  him  to't,  wench. 

Co/tt.  And  you  shall  see  I  dare  accept  it,  sir, 
Take't  in  my  hand  and  view  it :  If  I  find  it 
A  loving  and  a  sweet  heart,  as  you  call  it, 
I  am  bound,  I  am. 


Mem,  No  more ;  I'll  send  it  to  you  ,- 
As  I  have  honour  in  me,  you  shall  have  it. 

Cle,  Handsomely  done,  sir ;  and  perfumed,  by 
The  weather's  warm,  sir.  [all  means ; 

Mem.  With  all  circumstance. 

Ludp,  A  napkin  wrought  most  curiously — 

Mem.  Divinely. 

Cle.  Put  in  a  goblet  of  pure  gold. 

Mem.  Yes,  in  jacinth. 
That  she  may  see  the  spirits  through. 

Ludp.  You  have  greased  him 
For  chewing  love  again  in  haste. 

Cle.  If  he  should  do  it— 

Calit,  If  Heaven  should  fall  we  should  have 
larks :     He  do  it  1 

Cle.  See,  how  he  thinks  upon't. 

Calit,  He*U  think  these  three  years. 
Ere  he  prove  such  an  ass.    I  liked  his  offer : 
There  was  no  other  way  to  put  him  off  else. 

Mem,  I  will  do  it     Lady,  expect  my  heart. 

Calit.  I  do,  sir. 

Mem.  Love  it;  for  'tis  a  heart  that and  so 

I  leave  you.  lExiU 

Cle,  Either  he  is  stark  mad. 
Or  else,  I  think,  he  means  it. 

Calit,  He  must  be  stark  mad, 
Or  he  will  never  do  it :  'Tjs  vain-glory 
And  want  of  judgment  that  provokes  this  in  him  ; 
Sleep  and  society  cure  all.    His  heart  ? 
No,  no,  good  gentleman  I  there's  more  belongs  to't : 
Hearts  are  at  higher  prices.     Let*s  go  in. 
And  there  examine  him  a  little  better. 
Shut  all  the  doors  behind,  for  fear  he  follow  ; 
I  hope  I  have  lost  a  lover,  and  am  glad  on't. 

lEjtcunt, 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l.^The  Aparimeni  i^Mruwov, 
Enter  Mnoroif . 

Mem.  'Tis  but  to  die.     Dogs  do  it,  ducks  with 

dabbling. 
Birds  sing  away  their  souls,  and  babies  sleep  'em. 
Why  do  I  talk  of  that  is  treble  vantage  ? 
For,  in  the  other  world,  she's  bound  to  have  me ; 
Her  princely  word  is  past :  My  great  desert  too 
Will  draw  her  to  come  after  presently ; 
'Tis  justice,  and  the  gods  must  see  it  done  too. 
Besides,  no  brother,  father,  kindred,  there 
Can  hinder  us  ;  all  languages  are  alike  too. 
There  love  is  ever  lasting,  ever  young. 
Free  from  diseases,  agues,  jealousies. 
Bawds,  beldames,  painters,  purgers.     Die?  'tis 

nothing : 
Men  drown  themselves  for  joy  to  draw  in  juleps. 
When  they  are  hot  with  wine  ;  in  dreams  we  do  it ; 
And  many  a  handsome  wench  that  loves  the  sport 
Gives  up  her  soul  so  in  her  lover's  bosom,     [well. 
But  I  must  be  incised  first,  cut  and  open'd, 
My  heart,  (and  handsomely)  ta'en  firom  me :  stay 

there ! 
Dead  once — Stay  !  let  me  think  again !    Who  do 

I  know  there  ?^^ 
For  else  to  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on, 
And  unr^arded  in  my  place  and  project. 
Is  for  a  sowter's  soul,  not  an  old  soldier's. 


My  brave  old  regiments — ay,  there  it 
That  have  been  kill*d  before  me, — right ! 

Enter  Chilaz. 

Chi,  He's  here. 
And  I  must  trouble  him. 

Mem,  llien  those  I  have  conquer'd, 
To  make  my  train  foil, 

Chi.  Sir  I 

Mem,  My  captains  then 

Chi.  Sir,  I  beseech  you 

Mem,  For  to  meet  her  there. 
Being  a  princess,  and  a  king's  sole  sister, 
With  great  accommodation,  must  be  cared  for. 

Chi.  Weigh  but  the  soldiers'  poverty. 

Mem,  Mine  own  troop  first, 
For  they  shall  die. 

Chi.  How  ?  what's  this  ? 

Mem,  Next 

Chi.  Shall  I  speak  louder  .'—Sir  I 

Mem.  A  square  battalia 

Chi,  You  do  not  think  of  us. 

Mem.  Their  armours  gilded,^-— > 

Chi,  Good  noble  sir ! 

Mem,  And  round  about  such  engioet 
Shall  make  hell  shake. 

Chi,  You  do  not  mock  me  ? 

Mem,  For,  sir 
I  will  be  strong  as  brave. 
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Chi.  You  may  consider ; 
"^'oa  know  we  haye  served  yon  long  enough. 

Mem,  No  soldier 
That  ever  landed  on  the  bless'd  Elyzium 
Did  or  shall  march,  as  I  will. 

Chi..  *WouId  you  would  march,  sir, 
Up  to  the  king,  and  get  us 

Mem,  King  nor  Keiser 
Shall  equal  me  in  that  woiid. 

Chi,  What  a  devil  ails  he  ? 

Mem.  Next,  the  rare  beauties  of  those  towns  I 
fired — 

ChL  I  speak  of  money,  sir. 

Mem,  IVn  thousand  coaches, 

Chi.  Oh,  pounds,  sir,  pounds.    I  beseech  your 
lordship, 
Let  coaches  run  out  of  your  remembrance. 

Mem,  In  which  the  wanton  cupids,  and  the 
graces. 
Drawn  with  the  western  winds,  kindling  desires ; — 
And  then  our  poets  ;  ■ 

Chi,  Then  our  pay. 

Mem,  For,  ChUax,  when  the  triumph  comes ; 
the  princeM 
Then,  for  Til  have  a  Heaven  made, 

Chi.  Bless  your  lordship  1 

Afem.  Stand  still,  sir. 

Chi.  So  I  do. 

Mem.  And  in  it 

Chi.  'Death,  sir, 
You  talk  you  know  not  what ! 

Mem.  Such  rare  devices ! 
Make  me,  I  say,  a  Heaven. 

Chi,  I  say  so  too,  sir. 

Mem.  For  here  shall  run  a  constellation, — 

Chi^  And  there  a  pissing-conduit 

Mem,  Ha! 

Chi,  With  wine,  sir. 

Mem,  A  sun  there  in  his  height,  there  such  a 
planet ! 

Chi.  But  Where's  our  money  ?  where  runs  that  ? 

Mem.  Hal 

Chi,  Money, 
Money,  an*t  like  your  lordship. 

Mem,  Why,  all  the  carriage 
Shall  come  behind ;  the  stuflf,  rich  hangings,  trea- 
Or,  say  we  have  none —  [sure ; 

Chi,  I  may  say  so  truly, 
For  hang  me  if  I  have  a  groat.  I  have  served  well, 
And  like  an  honest  man  :  I  see  no  reason 

Mem,  Thou  must  needs  die,  good  Chilaz. 

Chi.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mem.  I  will  have  honest,  valiant  souls  about  me ; 
I  cannot  miss  thee. 

ChL  Die? 

Mem,  Yes,  die  ;  and  Pelius, 
Eumenes,  and  Polybius ;  I  shall  think 
Of  more  within  these  two  hours. 

Chi,  Die,  sir  ? 

Mem,  Ay,  sir ; 
And  you  shall  die. 

Chi.  When,  I  beseech  your  lordship  ? 

Mem,  To-morrow  see  you  do  die. 

Chi.  A  short  warning. 
'Troth,  sir,  I  am  ill  prepared. 

Mem.  I  die  myself  then ; 
Besides,  there'b  reason 

Chi,  Oh! 

Mem.  I  pray  thee  tell  me, 
For  thou  art  a  great  dreamer 


Chi.  I  can  dream,  sir. 
If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well. 

Mem.  Was  it  never 
By  dream  or  apparition  open*d  to  thi 

Chi,  He's  mad.  iAfide, 

Mem,  What  the  other  world  was,  or  Elyzium  ? 
Didst  never  travel  in  thy  sleep  ? 

Chi,  To  taverns. 
When  I  was  drunk  o'er  night ;  or  to  a  wench ; 
There's  an  Elyzium  for  you,  a  young  lady 
Wrapt  round  about  you  like  a  snake  !    Is  that  it  ? 
Or  if  that  strange  Elyzium  that  you  talk  of 
Be  where  the  devil  is,  I  have  dream'd  of  him. 
And  that  I  have  had  him  by  the  horns,  and  rid  him  : 
He  trots  tiie  dagger  out  o  th'  sheath. 

Mem.  Elyzium, 
The  blessed  fields,  man ! 

Chi.  I  know  no  fields  blessed. 
But  those  I  have  gain'd  by.  I  have  dream'd  I  have 
In  Heaven  too.  [been 

Mem,  There,  handle  that  place ;  that's  Elyzium. 

Chi,  Brave  singing,  and  brave  dancing,  and  rare 

Mem,  All  tail  of  flowers.  [things. 

Chi.  And  pot-herbs. 

Mem,  Bowers  for  lovers, 
And  everlasting  ages  of  delight. 

Chi,  1  slept  not  so  far. 

Mem.  Meet  me  on  those  banks 
Some  two  days  hence. 

Chi.  In  dream,  sir  ? 

Mem.  No ;  in  death,  sir. 
And  there  I  muster  all,  and  pay  the  soldier. 
Away,  no  more,  no  more ! 

Chi,  God  keep  your  lordship ! 
This  is  fine  dancing  for  us. 

Enter  SvoAx. 

Sip,  Where's  the  general  ? 

Chi,  There's  the  old  sign  of  Memnon  :  where 
the  soul  b 
You  may  go  look,  as  I  have. 

Sip.  What's  the  matter. 

Chi,  Why,  question  him  and  see  ;  he  talks  of 
devils. 
Hells,  heavens,  princes,  powers,  and  potentates. 
You  must  to  th'  pot  too. 

Sip.  How? 

Chi.  Do  you  know  Elyzium  ? 
A  tale  he  talks  the  wild-goose  chase  of. 

Sip.  Elyzium? 
I  have  read  of  such  a  place. 

Chi,  Then  get  you  to  him 
Ye  are  as  fine  company  as  can  be  fitted ; 
Your  worship's  fairly  met.  lExit. 

Sip.  Mercy  upon  us. 
What  ails  this  gentleman  ? 

Mem.  Incision—— 

Sip.  How  his  head  works  ! 

Mem,  Between  two  ribs ; 
If  he  cut  short,  or  mangle  me,  I'll  take  him 
And  twirl  his  neck  about. 

Sip.  Now  gods  defend  us ! 

Mem.  In  a  pure  cup  transparent,  with  a  writing 
To  signify 

Sip.  1  never  knew  him  thus : 
Sure  he's  bewitch'd,  or  poison'd. 

Mem.  Who's  there  ? 

Sip.  I,  sir. 

Mem.  Come  hither.     Siphax  ? 

Sip.  Yes  ;  how  does  your  lordship  r 
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Mem.  Well,  God-a-mercyf  soldier,  very  well ; 
But  pr'ythee  tell  me 

Sip,  Any  thing  I  can,  nr. 

Mem,  What  dorat  thou  do  to  gain  the  rarest 
beauty 
The  world  has  ? 

Sip,  That  the  world  has  ?  'tis  worth  doing. 

Mem,  Is  it  so  ?  bat  what  doing  bears  it  ? 

Sip.  Why,  any  thing ;  all  dangers  it  appears  to. 

Mem,  Name  some  of  those  tlJngs ;  do. 

Sip.  I  would  undertake,  sir, 
A  voyage  round  about  the  world. 

Mem.  Shorty  Siphax. 
A  merchant  does  it  to  spice  pots  of  ale. 

Sip,  I  would  swim  in  armour. 

Mem.  Short  still ;  a  poor  jade 
Loaden  will  take  a  stream,  and  stem  it  strongly 
To  leap  a  mare. 

Sip.  The  plsgue  I  durst 

Mem.  Still  shorter ; 
I'll  cure  it  with  an  onion. 

Sip,  Surfeits. 

Mem.  Short  still  \ 
lliey  are  often  physics  for  our  healths,  and  help  us. 

Sip.  I  would  stand  a  breach. 

Mem.  Thine  honour  bids  thee,  soldier : 
'TIS  shame  to  find  a  second  cause. 

Sip,  I  durst,  sir, 
Fight  with  the  fellest  monster. 

Mem.  That's  the  poorest ; 
Man  was  ordain'd  their  master.  Durst  you  die,  sir  ? 

Sip.  How  ?  die,  my  lord ! 

Mem,  Die,  Siphax ;  take  thy  sword, 
And  come  by  that  door  to  her  ?  There's  a  price 
To  buy  a  lusty  love  at. 

Sip.  I  am  well  content,  sir, 
To  prove  no  purchaser. 

Mem,  Knvf,  thou  world-worm ! 
Thou  win  a  matchless  beauty  ! 

Sip.  'Tis  to  lose  it,  sir ; 
For,  behig  dead,  where's  the  reward  I  reach  at  ? 
The  love  I  labour  for  ? 

Mem.  There  it  begins,  fool. 
Thou  art  merely  cosen'd ;  for  the  loves  we  now  know 
Are  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  hated 
Desires  stirr'd  up  by  Nature  to  increase  her ; 
Tiirking  of  one  anodier  to  a  lust ; 
Coarse  and  base  appetites,  earth's  mere  inheritors, 
And  heirs  of  idleness  and  blood :  Pure  love, 
That  that  the  soul  affecte,  and  cannot  purchase 
While  she  is  loaden  with  our  flesh ;  that  love,  sir. 
Which  is  the  price  of  honour,  dwells  not  here ; 
Your  ladies'  eyes  are  lampless  to  that  virtue ; 
That  beauty  smiles  not  on  a  cheek  wash'd  over. 
Nor  scents  the  sweets  of  ambers :  Below,  Siphax, 
Below  us  in  the  other  world,  Elysium, 
Where  is  no  more  dying,  no  despairing,  mourning ; 
Where  all  desires  are  foil,  deserts  down  loaden: 
There,  Siphax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever  living  I 

Sip,  Wny  do  we  love  in  this  world  then  ? 

Mem,  To  preserve  it. 
The  Maker  lost  his  work  else ;  but  mark,  Siphax, 
What  issues  that  love  bears. 

Sip,  Why,  children,  sir* 

I  never  heard  him  talk  thus ;  thus  divinely 

And  sensible  before.  lAtide. 

Mem.  It  does  so,  Siphax ; 
Things,  like  ourselves,  as  sensual,  vidn,  unvented 
Bubbles,  and  breaths  of  air ;  got  with  an  itching 
As  blisters  are,  and  bred,  as  much  corruption 


Flows  from  their   lives,  sorrow    conceives   and 

shapes  'em, 
And  oftentimes  the  death  of  those  we  love  most. 
The  breeders  bring  them  to  the  world  to  curse  'em ; 
Crying  they  creep  amongst  us  like  young  cats ; 
Cares  and  continual  crosses  keeping  wit£  *em, 
They  make  time  old  to  tend  them,  and  experience 
An  ass,  they  alter  so :  They  grow,  and  go<Mily , 
Ere  we  can  turn  our  thoughts,  like  drops  of  water, 
They  fall  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more : 
This  is  the  love  of  this  world.     I  must  tell  thee, 
For  thou  art  understanding, 

Sip,  What  you  please,  sir. 

Mem,  And  as  a  falthfol  man — ^nay,  I  dare  trust 
I  love  the  princess.  [thee — 

Sip,  There,  'tis  that  has  fired  him ;         lAHd: 
I  knew  he  had  some  inspiration. — 
But  does  she  know  it,  sir  ? 

Mem.  Yes,  marry  does  she ; 
I  have  given  my  heart  unto  her. 

Sip,  If  you  love  her 

Mem,  Nay,  understand  me;  my  heart  taken 
firom  me, 
Out  of  my  body,  man,  and  so  broojdit  to  her. 
How  lik'st  thou  that  brave  offer  ?  There's  the  love 
I  told  thee  of^  and  after  death  the  living ! 
She  must  in  justice  come,  boy,  ha  ? 

Sip.  Your  heart,  sir  ? 

Mem,  Kjt  so,  by  all  means,  Siphax. 

Sip.  He  loves  roast  well. 
That  eats  the  spit. 

Mem,  And  since  thou'rt  come  thus  fitly, 
I'll  do  it  presentlv,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it ; 
For  thou  canst  tell  a  story,  and  describe  it. 
And  I  conjure  thee,  Siphax,  by  thy  gentry, 
Next  by  the  glorious  battles  we  ha^e  fought  in. 
By  all  the  dangers,  wounds,  heate,  colds,  distresses. 
Thy  love  next,  and  obedience,  nay,  thy  life 

Sip.  But  one  thing,  first,  sir :  If  she  pleased  to 
grant  it. 
Could  you  not  love  her  here,  and  live?  Consider. 

Mem,  Ha  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  could. 

Sip.  'Twould  be  for  nearer ; 
Besides,  the  sweets  here  would  induce  the  last  love. 
And  link  it  in. 

Mem.  Hiou  say*st  right ;  but  our  ranks  here 
And  bloods  are  bars  between  us ;  she  must  stand 
As  I  perceive  she  does.  [off  too, 

Sip,  Desert  and  duty 
Make  even  all,  sir. 

Mem,  Then  the  king,  though  I 
Have  merited  as  much  as  man  can,  must  not  let  her. 
So  many  princes  covetous  of  her  beauty. 
I  would  with  all  my  heart,— but  'tis  impossible. 

Sip,  Why,  say  she  marry  after  ? 

Mem.  No,  she  dares  not ; 
The  gods  dare  not  do  ill ;  come. 

Sip.  Do  you  mean  it  ? 

Mem,  Lend  me  thy  knife,  and  help  me  off. 

Sip,  For  Heaven  sake, 
Be  not  so  stupid  mad,  dear  general  1 

Mem.  Dispateh,  I  say. 

Sip.  As  you  love  that  you  look  for. 
Heaven  and  the  blessed  lijfe 

Mem.  Hell  take  thee,  coxcomb  1 
Why  dost  thou  keep  me  from  it  ?  Thy  knife,  I  say ! 

Sip.  [KneeU.^  Do  but  this  one  thing,  on  my 
knees  I  beg  it. 
Stay  but  two  hours  till  I  return  again. 
For  I  will  to  her,  toll  her  all  your  merits, 
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Your  most  unvalned  love,  and  last  yoar  danger ; 
If  she  relent,  then  live  still,  and  live  loving, 
Happy,  and  high  in  favour :  if  she  frown 

Mem.  Shall  I  be  sore  to  know  it  ? 

Sip,  As  I  live,  sir, 
My  qnick  return  shall  either  bring  you  fortune, 
Or  leave  you  to  your  own  fiite. 

Mem,  Two  hours  ? 

Sip,  Yes,  sir. 

Mem,  Let  it  be  kept. — Away  !  I  will  expect  IL 

{.ExtwKt  Man.  and  8iP. 


SCENE  \l.-^The  Court  qfthe  Palace. 
Enter  Cbiz.ax,  Fool,  and  Page. 

Chi.  You  dainty  wits !  Two  of  ye  to  a  cater, 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner  ? 

Page,  Ten  at  court,  sir, 
Are  few  enough ;  they  are  as  wise  as  we  are. 

Chi,  Hang  ye,  I'll  eat  at  any  time,  and  any 
where ; 
I  never  make  that  part  of  want.     Preach  to  me 
What  ye  can  do,  and  when  ye  list  1 

Fooi,  Your  patience ; 
^Tis  a  hard  day  at  court,  a  fish  day. 

Chi.  So  it  seems,  sir. 
The  fins  grow  out  of  thy  face. 

Fool,  And  to  purchase 
This  day  the  company  of  one  dear  custard. 
Or  a  mess  of  Rice  ap  Thomas,  needs  a  main  wit. 
Beef  we  can  bear  before  us,  lined  with  brewis. 
And  tubs  of  pork ;  vociferating  veals. 
And  tongues  that  ne'er  told  lie  yet. 

Chi.  Line  thy  mouth  with  'em. 

Fool,  Thou  hadst  need,  and  great  need,  for  these 
finny  fish  days 
The  officers'  understandings  are  so  phlegmatic, 
lliey  cannot  apprehend  us. 

Chi.  That's  great  pity. 
For  you  deserve  it,  and,  being  apprehended. 
The  whip  to  boot. — Boy,  what  do  you  so  near  me? 
I  dare  not  trust  your  touch,  boy. 

Enter  BraKJioir  and  hU  Boy. 

Page.  As  I  am  virtuous  1 
What,  thieves  amongst  ourselves  ? 

Chi.  Stremon! 

Stre.  Lieutenant! 

Chi,  Welcome  ashore,  ashore ! 

Fool.  What,  Monsieur  Music  ? 

Sire.  My  fine  fool ! 

Page.  Fellow  Crack  !  why,  what  a  consort 
Are  we  now  bless'd  withal  ? 

Fool,  Fooling  and  fiddling. 
Nay,  and  we  live  not  now,  boys — ^What  new  songs, 

Stre.  A  thousand,  man,  a  thousand,      [sirrah  ? 

Fool.  Itching  airs, 
Alluding  to  the  old  sport  ? 

Sire.  Of  all  sizes. 

Fool.  And  how  does  small  Tim  Treble  here,  the 

Bog.  To  do  you  service.  [heart  on't  ? 

Fool.  Oh,  Tun !  the  times,  the  times,  Tim  1 

Stre.  How  does  the  general  ? 
And  next,  what  money's  stirring  ? 

Chi.  For  the  general. 
He's  here ;  but  such  a  genend  I  The  time's  changed, 

Stremon : 
He  waa  the  liberal  general,  and  the  loving. 
The  feeder  of  a  solder,  and  the  father ; 
But  now  become  the  stupidest. 


Stre.  Why,  what  ails  he  ? 

Chi.  Nay,  if  a  horse  knew, — and  his  head's  big 
enough,— 
I'll  hang  for't    Didst  thou  ever  see  a  dog 
Run  mad  o'  th'  tooth-ach  ?  Such  another  toy 
Is  he  now ;  so  he  glotes,  and  grins,  and  bites. 

Fool.  Why,  hang  him  quickly, 
And  then  he  cannot  hurt  folks. 

Chi.  One  hour  raving. 
Another  smiling,  not  a  word  the  third  hour. 
I  tell  thee,  Stremon,  he  has  a  stirring  soul ; 
Whatever  it  attempts,  or  labours  at. 
Would  wear  out  twenty  bodies  in  another. 
.  Fool,  I'll  keep  it  out  of  me,  for  mine's  but 

buckram ; 
He  would  bounce  Uiat  out  in  two  hours. 

Chi.  Then  he  talks 
The  strangest  and  the  maddest  stuff  from  reason. 
Or  any  thing  you  offer.— Stand  thou  there ; 
I'll  shew  thee  how  he  is,  for  I'll  play  Memnon, 
The  strangest  general  that  e'er  thou  heardst  of. 
Stremon  I 

Stre.  My  lord  1 

Chi.  Qo  presently,  and  find  me 
A  black  horse  with  a  blue  tail ;  bid  the  blank  comet 
Chaiige  through  the  sea, and  sink  the  navy. — Softly! 
Our  souls  are  things  not  to  be  wakened  in  us 
With  'larums,  and  loud  bawlings ;  for  in  Elyzium, 
Stilness  and  quietness,  and  sweetness,  sirrah, 
I  vrill  have,  for  it  much  concerns  mine  honour ; 
Such  a  strong  reputation  for  my  welcome 
As  all  the  world  shall  say — For,  in  the  forefront. 
So  many  on  white  unicorns,  next  them 
My  gentlemen,  my  cavaliers  and  captains. 
Ten  deep,  and  trapp'd  with  tenter-hooks,  to  take 
Of  all  occasions !  for  Friday  cannot  fish  out    [hold 
The  end  I  aim  at :  Tell  me  of  Diocles, 
And  what  he  dares  do  !  Dare  he  meet  me  naked  ? 
Thunder  in  this  hand ;  in  his  left — Fool ! 

Fool.  Yes,  sir. 

Chi,  Fool,  I  would  have  thee  fly  i'  th'  air,  fly 
swiftly 
To  that  place  where  the  sun  sets,  there  deliver — 

Fool.  Deliver  ?  What,  sir  ? 

Chi.  This,  sir,  this,  you  slave,  sir  ! — lAa  lav^ 
'Death,  ye  rude  rogues,  ye  scarabs !  ISeiset  tke  FooL 

Fool.  Hold,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
Lieutenant,  sweet  lieutenant ! 

Chi.  I  have  done,  sir. 

Page.  You  have  wrung  his  neck  off. 

Chi.  No,  boy ;  'tis  the  nature 
Of  this  strange  passion,,  when  it  hits,  to  hale  people 
Along  by  the  hair,  to  kick  Vm,  break  their  beads. 

Fool.  Do  you  call  tbllTacting?  was  your  part 
•     to  beat  me  ? 

^.  Yes,  I  must  act  all  that  he  does. 
'ool.  Plague  act  you  ! 
I'll  act  no  more. 

Stre.  'Tis  but  to  shew,  man. 

Fool.  Then,  man, 
He  should  have  shew'd  it  only,  and  not  done  it ; 
I  am  sure  he  beat  me  beyond  action. — 
Gouts  o'  your  heavy  fist ! 

Chi,  I'll  have  thee  to  him ; 
Thou  hast  a  fine  vnt,  fine  fool,  and  canst  play 
He'll  hug  thee,  boy,  and  stroke  thee.  [rarely. 

Fool.  Vn  to  the  stocks  first, 
Ere  I  be  stroked  thus. 

Stre.  But  how  came  he,  Chilax 

Chi.  I  know  not  that 
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Stre.  riltohim. 

Chi,  He  loves  thee  well, 
And  much  delights  to  hear  thee  sing ;  much  taken 
He  has  been  with  thy  battle  songs. 

Sire.  If  music 
Can  find  his  madness,  I'll  so  fiddle  him, 
That  out  it  shall  by  th'  shouldess. 

Chu  My  fine  fiddler, 
He*U  firk  you,  an  you  take  not  heed  too. — 'Twill 
be  rare  sport  lAHde, 

To  see  his  own  trsde  triumph  over  him ; 
His  lute  laoed  to  his  head,  for  creeping  hedges ; 
For    money,   there's  none    stirring. — ^Try,  good 

Stremon, 
Now  what  your  silver  sound  can  do ;  our  voices 
Are  but  vain  echoes. 

Sire.  Something  shall  be  done 
Shall  make  him  understand  alL    Let's  to  the 

tavern; 
I  have  some  few  crowns  left  yet :  my  whistle  wet 
I'll  pipe  him  such  a  paven [once, 

Chi.  Hold  thy  heaid  up  ; 
I'll  cure  it  with  a  quart  of  wine.  Come,  coxcomb, 
Come,  boy  !  take  heed  of  napkins. 

Fool.  You  would  no  more  acting  ? 

ChL  No  more,  chicken. 

Fool.  Go  then.  ISxeunL 


SCENE  III.— 7^  Eniranee  io  ihe  Park  qfihe 

PcUace. 

Enter  Sf  phax  at  one  iide,  and  a  Oentleman  at  the  other. 

Sip.  God  save  you,  sir !  Pray,  how  might  I  see 

the  princess  ? 
Geni.  Why,  very  fitly,  sir ;  she*s  even  now 
ready 
To  walk  out  this  way  into  th'  park.     Stand  there, 
You  cannot  miss  her  sight,  sir. 

Sip.  I  much  thank  you.  lExit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Caub,  Lucippb,  and  Clkamths. 

Calis.  Let*s  have  a  care,  for  I'll  assure  ye, 
I  would  not  meet  him  willingly  again ;     [wenches. 
For,  though  I  do  not  fear  him,  yet  his  fashion 
I  would  not  be  acquainted  much  with. 

Cle.  Gentle  lady. 
You  need  not  fear;  the  walks  are  view'd,  and 

empty  ? 
But  methinks,  madam,  this  kind  heart  of  his 

Lftcip.  Is  slow  a-coming. 

Sip.  [Ande-I  Keep  me,  ye  bless'd  angels ! 
What  killing  power  is  this  ! 

Calis.,  Why,  dost  thou  look  for't? 
Dost  think  he  spoke  in  earnest  ? 

Lueip.  Methinks,  madam, 
A  gentleman  should  keep  his  word ;  and  to  a  lady, 
A  lady  of  your  excellencies  ! 

Calis.  Out,  fool  i 
Send  me  hu  heart  ?  What  should  we  do  with  't  ? 
dance  it  ? 

Lucip.  Dry  it,  and  drink  it  for  the  worms. 

Calis.  Who's  that? 
What  man  stands  there  ? 

Cle.  Where? 

Calis.  There. 

Cle.  A  gentleman, 
Which  I  beseech  your  grace  to  honour  so  much. 
As  know  him  for  your  servant's  brother. 

Calu.  Siphax  ? 


Cle.  The  same,  an't  please  your  grace.— What 
does  he  here  ?  lAtide. 

Upon  what  business  ?  and  I  ignorant  f 

Calis,  He's  grown  a  handsome  gentleman.— 
Good  Siphax, 
You're  welcome  from  the  wars  I   'Would  you  with 

us,  sir  ? 
Pray  speak    your  will. — He   blushes.— Be    not 

fearful ; 
I  can  assure  you,  for  your  sister's  sake,  sir — 
There's  my  hand  on  it. 
Cle.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Calis.  Sure  these  soldiers 
Are  all  grown  senseless. 

Cle.  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  sir  ? 
Calis.  Tongue-tied  ! 

He  looks  not  well  too ;  by  my  life,  I  think 

Cle.  Speak,  for  shame,  speak  ! 
Lucip.  A  roan  would  sp^Uc. 
Calis,  These  soldiers 
Are  all  dumb  saints. — Consider,  and  take  time, 

sir. — 
Let's  forward,  wenches,  come ;  his  palate's  down. 
Ludp.  Dare  these  men  charge  i'  th'  face  of  fire 
and  bullets. 
And  hang  their  heads  down  at  a  handsome  woman  ? 
Good  master  Mars,  that's  a  foul  fault 

lEjeeunt  Calis  and  Lucim. 

Cle.  Fy,  beast ! 
No  more  my  brother! 

Sip.  Sister,  honour'd  sister ! 

Cle.  Dishonour'd  fool  1 

Sip.  I  do  confess 

Cle.  Fy  on  thee  ! 

Sip.  But  stay  tift  I  deliver 

Cle.  Let  me  go ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  own  thee. 

Sip.  Fare  vou  well  then ! 
You  must  ne  er  see  me  moce. 

Cle.  Why  ?  Stay,  dear  Siphax  ! 
My  anger's  past ;  I'll  hear  you  speak. 

Sip.  Oh,  sister ! 

Cle.  Out  with  it,  man ! 

Sip.  Oh,  I  have  drank  my  mischief. 

Cle.  Ha!  what? 

Sip.  My  destruction ; 
In  at  mine  eyes  I  have  drank  it  Oh,  the  princesf  ! 
The  rare  sweet  princess  ! 

Cle.  How,  fooU  the  rare  princess  I 
Was  it  the  princess  that  thou  saidst  ? 

Sip.  The  princess. 

Cle.  Thou  dost  not  love  her,  sure  ?  thou  darest 
not! 

Sip.  Yes, 
By  Heaven ! 

Cle.  Yes,  by  Heaven  P  I  know  thou  darest  not. 
The  princess  ?  'TIS  thy  life,  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
Presumption  that  will  draw  into  it  all  thy  kindred, 
And  leave  'em  slaves  and  succourless.    The  prin- 

cess  ? 
Why,  she's  a  sacred  thing,  to  see  and  worship, 
Fixed  from  us  as  the  sun  is,  high,  and  glorious, 
To  be  adored,  not  doted  on.     Desire  things  pos- 
sible. 
Thou  foolish  young  man ;  nourish  not  a  hope 
Will  hale  thy  heart  out. 

Sip.  'Tis  my  destiny, 
And  I  know  both  disgrace  and  death  will  quit  it, 
If  it  be  known. 

Cle.  Pursue  it  not  then,  Siphax ; 
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Get  thee  good  wholeiome  thooghts  may  nourish 
Go  home  and  pray.  [thee ; 

Sip,  I  cannot. 

Cle.  Sleep  then,  Siphax, 
And  dream  away  thy  doting. 

Sip.  I  most  have  her, 
Or  you  no  more  your  brother.  Work,  Cleantfae ; 
Work,  and  work  speedily,  or  I  shall  die,  wench. 

Cle.  Die  then ;  I  dare  forget    Farewell ! 

Sip.  FaieweU,  sister; 
Farewell  for  ever !    See  me  bnried. 


Cle.  Stay; 
Vrwjt  stay! — He*s   all    my  brothers. — No  way, 

Siphax? 
No  other  woman  ? 

Sip,  None,  none ;  she,  or  sinking. 

Cle.  Go,  and  hope  well ;  my  life  I'U  Tentore  for 
thee, 
And  all  my  art ;  a  woman  may  work  miracles. 
No  more !  Pray  heartily  sgainst  misfortunes. 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 

Sip.  I  shsU  do  it.  IBsmmt 


ACT    III. 


{SCENE  l.^A  GnweneartheTmuTLE  OFyBNUS. 

Enttr  a  FxJMtem  nf  FeNii#  omA  a  Boy. 

Prieit.  Find  him   by  any  means;   and,  good 
child,  teU  him 
He  has  forgot  his  old  friend.    Give  him  this ; 
And  say,  this  night,  without  excuse  or  businea, 
As  ever  he  may  find  a  friend,  come  to  me ; . 
He  knows  the  way,  and  how.    Be  gone ! 

Boy.  I  gallop.  IBjfiU 

Bnier  Clxajithb. 

Cle.  I  have  been  looking  you. 

Prieit.  The  fair  Cleanthe  I— 
What  may  your  business  be  ? 

Cle.  Oh,  holy  mother, 
Such  business,  of  such  strange  weight !    Now  or 

never, 
As  yon  have  loved  me,  as  you  do  or  may  do. 
When  I  shall  find  a  fit  time 

Priett.  If  by  my  means 
Your  business  may  befitted— you  know  me, 
And  how  I  am  tied  unto  you — ^be  bold,  daughter. 
To  build  your  best  hopes. 

Cle.  Oh,  but  'tis  a  strange  one ; 
Stuck  with  as  many  dangers 

Priest.  There's  the  working ; 
Small  things  perform  themMlves,  and  give  no 

pleasures. 
Be  confident,  through  death  I'll  serve  you. 

Cle.  Here.  IQHTers  a  purse. 

Priest.  Fy !  no  corruption. 

Cle.  Take  it ;  it  is  yours ; 
Be  not  so  spiced ;  'tis  good  gold. 
And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  tib'  consdenoe. 
I  know  yon  have  ways  to  vent  it :  You  may  hold  it. 

Priest.  I'll  keep  it  for  you.    When? 

Cle.  To-morrow  morning 
111  visit  you  again ;  and,  when  occasion 
Offers  itself, 

Priest.  Instruct  me,  and  have  at  you. 

Cle,  Farewell  till  then !  Be  sure. 

Priest.  As  your  own  thoughts,  lady. 

Cle.  'Tis  a  main  work,  and  foil  of  fear. 

Priest.  Fools  only 
Make  their  effects  seem  fearfol.    Farewell,  daugh- 
ter 1  lExU  Clbamthx. 

This  gold  was  well  got  for  my  old  tough  soldier ; 
Now  I  shall  be  his  sweet  again. — What  business 
Is  this  she  has  a-foot  ?    Some  lusty  lover 
Beyond  her  line;  the  young  wench  would  foin 

piddle  ; 
A  little  to  revive  her  must  be  thought  of ; 


'TIS  even  so,  she  must  have  it.    But  how  by  my 

means, 
A  devil,  can  she  drive  it  ?    I  that  wait  still 
Before  the  goddess,  giving  orade, 
How  can  I  profit  her  ?  "Hs  her  own  project, 
And  if  she  cast  it  folae,  her  own  fault  be  it. 

££ri4 


SCENE  Ih^Anteehamber  to    Mimnon's 

Apartment. 

Enter  Poltdobs,  Ecifams,  Bnmoir,  PnLvania,  and 

Pauin. 

Polyd,  Why,  this  is  utter  madness. 

Bum.  Thus  it  is,  sir. 

Polyd.  Only  the  princess'  sight  ? 

Polyb.  All  we  can  judge  at. 

Polyd.  This  must  be  look'd  to  timely. 

Bum.  Yes,  and  wisely. 

Polyd.  He  does  not  offer  at  his  life  ? 

Bum.  Not  yet,  sir, 
That  we  can  hear  of. 

Polyd,  Noble  gentlemen. 
Let  me  entreat  your  watches  over  him  ; 
Ye  cannot  do  a  worthier  work. 

Pel.  We  came,  air. 
Provided  for  that  service. 

Polyd.  Where  is  Chilax  ? 

Stre.  A  little  busy,  sir. 

Polyd.  Ara  the  Fool  and  Boy  here? 

Stre.  They  are,  sir. 

Enter  HcmroN. 

Polyd.  Let  'em  be  still  so ;  and  as  they  find  his 
humours 

Bum.  Now  yon  may  behold  him. 

Polyd,  Stand  close,  and  work  no  noise. 
By  his  eyes,  now,  gentlemen, 
I  guess  him  full  of  anger. 

Bum,  Be  not  seen  thera. 

iThep  retire  to  one  tide  tffiks  stage 

Mem.  The  hour's  past  long  ago  ;  he*s  folse  and 

foarfol, 

Coward  go  with  thy  caitiff  soul,  thou  cur-dog  1 
Thou  00&  clod,  wUd-fire  warm  thee ! — monstrous 

fearfol ; 
I  know  the  slave  shakes  but  to  think  on*t. 

Polyd.  Who's  that? 

Bum.  I  know  not,  air. 

Mem.  But  I  shall  catch  you,  rascal ; 
Your  mangy  aoul  is  not  immortal  here,  sir ; 
You  must  die,  and  we  must  meet ;  we  must,  mag* 
Be  sure  we  must !  For  not  a  nook  of  hell,       [got, 
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Not  the  most  horrid  pit,  shall  harbour  thee ; 
The  devil's  tail  shall  not  hide  thee,  but  I'll  have 

thee  : 
And  how  I'll  use  thee !  Whips  and  firebrands, 
Toasting  thy  tail  against  a  flame  of  wildfire. 
And  basting  it  with  brimstone,  shall  be  nothing, 
No^ng  at  all !    I'll  teach  you  to  be  treacherous ! 
Was  never  slave  so  swinged  since  hell  was  hell, 
As  I  will  swinge  thy  slave's  soul ;  and  be  sure  on't. 

Polyd,  Is  this  imagination,  or  some  circiAn- 
Por  'tis  extreme  strange.  [stance? 

Eutn,  So  is  all  he  does,  sir. 

Mem.  'Till  then  I'll  leave  you.— Who*s  there  ? 
Demagoras  !  [Where's  the  surgeon  ? 

Enter  DutAocnus. 

Dem.  My  lord! 

Mem.  Bring  me  the  snxgeon ; 
And  wait  you  too. 

iBxit  DSH.  and  re-enters  fpith  the  Buxgeaa. 

Polyd,  What  would  he  with  a  surgeon  ? 

Bum.  Things    mustering  in   his  head:    Pray 

Mem.  Come  hither.  [mark. 

Have  yon  brought  your  instruments  ? 

Sur.  They  are  within,  sir. 

Mem,  Put  to  the  doors  a  while  there.    You 
can  incise 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  without  defacing  ? 

Sur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mem.  And  take  out  fairly  from  the  flesh  ? 

Sur.  The  least  thing. 

Mem.  Well,  come  hither  then.    Take  off  my 
doublet. 
For,  look  you,  surgeon,  I  must  have  you  cut 
My  heart  out  here,  and  handsomely. — Nay,  stare 

not. 
Nor  do  not  start :  I'll  cut  your  throat  else,  surgeon ! 
Come,  swear  to  do  it. 

Sur.  Good  sir 

Mem,  Sirrah,  hold  him ;  [2*0  Dsmaoosas. 

I'll  have  but  one  blow  at  his  head. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it. 
Whv,  what  should  we  do  living  after  you,  sir  ? 
We  11  die  before  you,  if  you  please. 

Mem,  No,  no ! 

Sur,  Living?  hang   living  I -Is  there  ne'er  a 
cat-hole 
Where  I  may  creep  through  ?  'Would  I  were  i'  th' 
Indies !  lAeide. 

Mem,  Swear  then,  and  after  my  death  presently. 
To  kill  yourselves  and  follow,  as  ye  are  honest, 
As  ye  have  faiths,  and  loves  to  me ! 

Dem.  We'll  do  it. 

Eum.  [To  PoLYDOBE.]  Pray,  do  not  stir  yet; 
we  are  near  enough 
To  run  between  all  dangers. 

Mem.  Here  I  am,  sir. 
Come,  look  upon  me,  view  the  best  way  boldly ; 
Fear  nothing,  but  cut  home.    If  your  hand  shake, 

sirrah, 
Or  any  way  deface  my  heart  i'  th'  cutting, 
Make  the  least  scratch  upon  it;  but  draw  it  whole, 
Excellent  fair,  shewing  at  all  points,  surgeon 
The  honour  and  the  valour  of  the  owner. 
Mixed  with  the  most  immaculate  love  I  send  it, 
(Look  to't !)  I'll  slice  thee  to  the  soul. 

Sur.  Ne'er  fear,  sir, 
I'll  do  it  daintily. — 'Would  \  were  out  once. 

lAtiAe. 

Mem.  I  will  not  have  you  smile,  sirrah,  when 
you  do  it. 


As  though  yon  cut  a  lady's  com ;  'tis  scurvy  : 
Do  me  it,  as  thou  dost  thy  prayers,  seriously. 

Sur,  I'll  do  it  in  a  dump,  sir. 

Mem.  In  a  dog,  sir ! 
I'll  have  no  dumps,  nor  dumplins.    Fetch  your 
And  then  I'll  tell  you  more.  [tools, 

Sur,  If  I  return 
To  hear  more,  I'll  be  hang'd  for't.  iAeUU. 

Mem.  Quick,  quick ! 

Dem.  Yes,  sir 

With  all  the  heels  we  have. 

[,Ejeeunt  Surgeon  and  DaMASoaAa. 

Eum.  Yet  stand. 

Pol9d.  He'U  do  it. 

Eum,  He  cannot,  and  we  here. 

Mem,  Why  when,  ye  rascals, 
Ye  doll  slaves?    Will  yon  come,  sir?    Suigwm, 

syringe. 
Dog-leech,  shall  I  come  fetch  you  ? 

Polyd,  Now  I'U  to  him. 

God  save  you,  honour'd  brother ! 

Mem.  My  dear  Polydore, 
Welcome  from  travel,  welcome !  And  how  do  you  ? 

Polyd,  Well,  sir ;  'would  you  were  so. 

Mem.  I  am,  I  thank  you. 
You  are  a  better'd  man  much ;  I  the  same  still. 
An  old  rude  soldier,  sir. 

Polyd.  Pray,  be  plain,  brother. 
And  tell  me  but  the  meaning  of  this  vision. 
For,  to  me,  it  appears  no  more ;  so  fiur 
From  common  course  and  reason. 

Mem,  Thank  thee,  Fortune ! 
At  length  I  have  found  the  man,  the  man  must  do 
The  man  in  honour  bound !  [it, 

Polyd,  To  do  what? 

Mem,  Hark, 
For  I  will  bless  you  with  the  circumstance 
Of  that  weak  shadow  that  appear'd. 

Polyd.  Speak  on,  sir. 

Mem,  It  is  no  story  for  all  ears. 

IWaOu  with  Aim,  and  wohitpertto  him. 

Polyd.  The  princess? 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  all. 

Polyd,  How? 

Eum,  Sure  'tis  dangerous, 
He  starts  so  at  it 

Polyd.  Your  heart  ?  Do  yon  know,  sir— 

Mem.  Yes  ;  pray  thee  be  softer. 

Polyd.  Me  to  do  it? 

Mem.  Only  reserved,  and  dedicated. 

Polyd   For  shame,  brother! 
Know  what  you  are ;  a  man. 

Mem.  None  of  your  Athens, 
Good  sweet  sir,  no  philosophy !  Thou  feel'st  not 
The  honourable  end,  fool. 

Polyd.  I  am  sure  I  fsel 
The  shame  and  scorn  that  follow.  Have  you  served 

thus  long, 
The  glory  of  your  country  in  your  conquests, 
The  envy  of  your  neighbours  in  your  virtues. 
Ruled  armies  of  your  own,  given  laws  to  nations. 
Beloved  and  feared  as  far  as  Fame  has  travelled, 
Call'd  the  most  fortunate  and  happy  Memnon, 
To  lose  all  here  at  home,  poorly  to  lose  it  ? 
Poorly,  and  pettishly,  ridiculously, 
To  fling  away  your  fortune  ?  Where's  your  wisdom  P 
Where's  that  you  govem'd  others  by,  discretion  ? 
Does  your  rnk  lastly  hold  upon  yourself  ?    Fy, 

brother ! 
How  are  you  fallen  ?  Gret  up  into  your  honour, 
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The  top.brancli  of  your  bravery,  and,  from  thence. 
Look  and  lament  how  little  Memnon  seems  now. 

M9m,  Ham !  'Tis  well  spoken  ;  bat  dost  thon 
think,  yoong  scholar, 
The  tongues  of  angels  from  my  happiness 
Could  turn  the  end  I  aim  at  ?  No,  they  cannot. 
This  is  no  book-case,  brother.  Will  yon  do  it  ? 
Use  no  more  art :  I  am  resolved. 

Polffd.  Yon  may,  sir. 
Command  me  to  do  any  thing  that's  honest, 
And  for  your  noble  end  :  But  this,  it  carries 

Mem,  Yon  shall  not  be  so  hononr'd ;  live  an 
ass  still. 
And  learn  to  spell  for  profit :  Go,  go  study ! 

Eum,  [Atide  to  Pol.]  You  must  Aot  hold  him 
up  so ;  he  is  lost  Uien.  [turnspits. 

Mem,  Get  thee  to  school  again,  and  talk  of 
And  find  the  natural  cause  out  why  a  dog  [ing, 
Turns  thrice  about  ere  he  lie  down :  There's  leam- 

Pciyd,  Come  ;  I  will  do  it  now  :  'Tis  brave  ; 
And  now  allow  the  reason.  [I  find  it, 

Mem,  Ob,  do  you  so,  sir  ? 
Do  you  find  it  current? 

Polyd.  Yes,  yes ;  ezceltent 

Mem.  I  told  you. 

Polyd.  I  was  foolish :  I  have  here  too 
The  rarest  way  to  find  the  truth  out     Hark  you ! 
You  shall  be  ruled  by  me. 

Mem,  I  will  be :  But 

Polyd.  I  reach  it ; 
If  the  worst  fall,  have  at  the  wont ;  we'll  both  go. 
But  two  days,  and 'tis  thus. — [Whitpere  Atm.] 

Mem,  Twill  do  weU  so.  [Ha? 

Polyd,  Then  is't   not  excellent  ?  do  you  con- 

Mem,  'Twill  work  for  certain.  [ceive  it  ? 

Polyd,  Oh,  'twill  tickle  her ; 
And  yon  shall  know  then  by  a  line. 

Mem,  I  like  it : 
But  let  me  not  be  fool'd  again. 

Polyd.  Doubt  nothing: 
You  do  me  wrong  then.  Get  you  in  there  private, 
As  I  have  taught  you.  Basta ! 

Mem.  Work. 

Polyd.  I  will  do.  lExii  MawfON. 

Eum,  Have  you  found  the  cause  ? 

Polyd.  Yes,  and  the  strangest,  gentlemen, 
That  eVr  I  heard  of ;  anon  I'll  tell  you. — Stremon, 
Be  you  still  near  him  to  affect  his  fancy. 
And  keep  his  thoughts  off:  Let  the  Fool  and  Boy 
Stay  him,  they  may  do  some  pleasure  too. — Eu- 
menes,  [brought. 

What  if    he  had  a  wench,  a  handsome  whore 
Rarely  dress'd  up,  and  taught  to  state  it  ? 

Eum,  Well,  sir. 

Polyd,  His  cause  is  merely  heat. — And  made 
It  were  the  princess,  mad  for  him  ?  [believe 

Eum,  I  think 
'Twere  not  amiss. 

Poiyb,  And  let  him  kiss  her  P 

Polyd,  What  else  ? 

Pel.  I'll  be  his  bawd,  an*t  please  you;  young 
and  wholesome, 
I  can  assure  you,  he  shall  have. 

Eum,  'Faith,  let  him.  [a  little  ; 

Polyd.  He  shall ;  I  hope  'twiU  help  him.  Walk 
I'll  tell  you  how  his  case  stands,  and  my  project, 
In  which  you  must  be  moumera ;  but,  by  idl  means. 
Stir  not  you  from  him,  Stremon. 

Stre,  On  our  lives,  sir.  {Extunt, 


SCENE  IIL— jB</bre  a  Houge  ttear  the  Txmplb 

or  Vbnub. 

Enter  Prloteas  and  Chilaz. 

Priett.  Oh,  you're  a  precious  man  I  two  days  in 
And  never  see  your  old  niend  ?  [town, 

Chu  Pr'ythee,  pardon  me ! 

Priest,  And,  in  my  conscience,  if  I  had  notsent — 

Chi,  No  more :  I  would  ha'  oome ;  I  must. 

Prieei,  I  find  you ; 
God-a-mercy  Want !  You  never  care  for  me. 
But  when  your  slops  are  empty. 

Chi.  Ne'er  fear  that,  wench ; 
'Shall  find  good  current  coin  still   Is  this  the  old 

Priest.  Have  you  foigot  it?  [house  ? 

Chi,  And  the  door  still  standing 
That  goes  into  the  temple  ? 

Priest,  StUl. 

Chi.  The  robes  too. 
That  I  was  wont  to  shift  in  here  ? 

Priest.  All  here  stilL 

Chi,  Oh,  you  tough  rogue,  what  troubles  have  I 
trotted  through! 
What  fean  and  frights!    Every  poor  mouse  a 

monster 
That  I  heard  stir,  and  every  stick  I  trod  on 
A  sharp  sting  to  my  conscience. 

Priest.  *Las,  poor  conscience ! 

Chi,  And  all  to  liquor  thy  old  boots,  wench. 

Priest,  Out,  beast ! 

Chi,  To  new-carine   thy  carcase;    that's  the 
truth  on't. 
How  does  thy  keel  ?  does  it  need  nailing?  a  tither 
When  all  thy  linen's  up ;  and  a  more  yare— 

Priest.  Fy,  fy,  sir  ! 

Chi,  Ne'er  stemm'd  the  straights. 

Priest,  How  you  talk  I 

Chi.  I  am  old,  wench, 
And  talking  to  an  old  man  's  like  a  stomacher ; 
It  keeps  his  blood  warm. 

Priest,  But,  pray  tell  me 

Chi.  Anything. 

Priest.  Where  did  the  boy  meet  with  you !  At 
a  wench,  sure  ? 
At  one  end  of  a  wench,  a  cup  of  wine,  sure  ? 

Chi.  Thou  know'st  I  am  too  honest. 

Priest,  That's  your  fault ; 
And  that  the  surgeon  knows. 

Chi.  Then,  farewell ! 
I  will  not  fail  you  soon. 

Priest,  You  shall  stay  supper  ; 
I  have  sworn  you  shall ;  by  this,  you  shall ! 

IKitsa  kim, 

Chi.  I  will,  wench ; 
But,  after  supper,  for  an  hour,  my  business 

Priest.  And  but  an  hour  .' 

Chi.  No,  by  this  kiss ;  that  ended, 
I  will  return,  and  all  night  in  thine  arms,  wench — 

Priest.  No  more ;  I  take  your  meaning.  Come, 
'tis  supper  time.  lExtunL 


SCENE  IV The  Apartment  of  Calib  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Cams,  Clkahthb,  and  Lucrpps. 

Calis.  Thou  art  not  well. 
Cle,  Your  grace  sees  more  a  great  deal 
Than  I  feel.— Yet  I  lie.  Oh,  brother !  IJude. 
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CaUi,  Mark  her; 
Is  not  the  quickness  of  her  eye  consamedr  wench  ? 
The  lively  red  and  white  ? 

Lueip,  Nay,  she  is  much  alter'd, 
That  on  my  understanding ;  all  her  sleeps,  lady, 
Which  were  as  sound  and  sweet 

Cle.  Pray,  do  not  force  me, 
Good  madam,  where  I  am  not,  to  he  ilL 
Conceit's  a  double  sickness ;  on  my  faith,  your 
Is  mere  mistaken  in  me.  [highness 

Caiia.  I  am  glad  on't 
Yet  this  I  have  ever  noted,  when  thou  wast  thus. 
It  still  fore-run  some  strange  event :  My  sister 
Died  when  thou  wast  thus  last ! — Hark,  hark,  ho ! 
lA  dead  march  teilhin  cf  drums  and  sackbuU. 
What  mournful  noise  is  this  comes  creeping  for- 

ward? 
Still  it  grows  nearer,  nearer ;  do  you  hear  it  ? 

Enter  PoLTnoaa,  EuMBints,  Poltbius,  and  Psliub, 

mourning. 

Lueip,  It  seems  some  soldier's  funeral :  See,  it 

Calit,  What  may  it  mean  ?  [enters. 

Polyd.  The  gods  keep  you,  fair  Calis  ! 

Cal%$,  This  man  can  speak,  and  well.  He  stands 
and  views  us ; 
'Would  I  were  ne'er  worse  look'd  upon.     How 

humbly 
His  eyes  are  cast  now  to  the  earth !     Pray  mark 

him, 
And  mark  how  rarely  he  has  rank'd  his  troubles. 
See,  now  he  weeps ;   they   all  weep ;   a  sweeter 
I  never  look'd  upon,  nor  one  that  braver    [sorrow 
Became  his  grief. — Your  will  with  us  ? 

Polyd,  Great  lady 

iTakee  out  a  cup  from  tinder  hU  cloak. 
Excellent  beauty ! 

Cali*.  He  speaks  handsomely. 
What  a  rare  rhetorician  his  grief  plays  ! 
That  stop  was  admirable. 

Poiyd.  See,  see,  thou  princess, 
Thou  great  commander  of  all  hearts 

Catia,  I  have  found  it. 
Oh,  how  my  soul  shakes  I 

Polyd.  See,  see  the  noble  heart 
Of  him  that  was  the  noblest !    See,  and  glory 
(Like  the  proud  god  himself)  in  what  thou  hast 

purchased: 
Behold  the  heart  of  Memnon  ! — Does  it  start  you? 

Calit.  Good  gods,  what  has  his  wiMness  done  ? 

Polyd,  Look  boldly ; 
You  boldly  said  you  durst.  Look,  wretched  woman ! 
Nay,  fly  not  back,  fidr  folly,  'tis  too  late  now. 
Virtue  and  blooming  Honour  bleed  to  death  here : 
Take  it ;  the  legacy  of  love  bequeatfa'd  you. 
Of  cruel  love,  a  cruel  legacy. 
What  was  the  will  that  wrought  it  then  ?    Can  you 
Embalm  it  in  your  truest  tears,  if  women   [weep  ? 
Can  weep  a  truth,  or  ever  sorrow  sunk  yet 
Into  the  soul  of  your  sex ;  for  'tis  a  jewel 
The  world's  worth  cannot  weigh  down :  Take  it, 

l«ay; 
And  with  it  all — I  dare  not  curse — my  sorrows, 
And  may  they  turn  to  serpents ! 

Bum.  How  she  looks 
Still  upon  him !    See,  now  a  tear  steals  from  her. 

PeL  But  still  she  keeps  her  eye  firm. 

Polyd,  Next,  read  thia.  {Offers  a  paper. 

But,  since  I  see  your  qiirit  somewhat  troubled, 
ril  do  it  for  you. 

Pel.  Still  she  eyes  him  mainly. 


^ohTDiomM  roads. 

Go,  happy  heart !  for  thou  shall  lie 
Intomh'd  in  her  for  whom  I  die. 
Example  of  her  cruelty. 

Tell  her,  if  she  chance  to  chide 
Me  for«lowne88,  in  her  pride. 
That  it  was  for  her  I  died. 

If  a  tear  escape  her  eye, 
Tis  not  for  my  memory. 
But  thy  rites  of  obsequy. 

The  altar  was  my  loving  breast. 
My  heart  the  sacrificed  beast. 
And  I  was  myself  the  priest. 

Your  body  was  the  sacred  shrine. 
Your  cruel  mind  the  power  divine, 
Pleased  with  hearts  of  men,  not  Idne. 

Bum,  Now  it  pours  down. 

Polyd.  I  like  it  rarely. — Lady ! 

Bum,  How  greedily  she  swallows  up  his  lan- 

Pel,  Her  eye  inhabits  on  him.  [guage  I 

Polffd,  Cruel  lady. 
Great  as  your  beauty  scornful  1  had  your  power 
But  equal  poise  on  all  hearts,  all  hearts  perished ; 
But  Cupid  has  more  shafts  than  one,  more  flames 

too ; 
And  now  he  must  be  open-eyed,  'ds  justice : 
Live  to  enjoy  your  longing?  live  and  laugh  at 
The  losses  and  the  miseries  we  suffer ; 
live  to  be  spoken  when  your  cruelty 
Has  cut  off  all  the  virtue  from  this  kingdom, 
Tum'd  honour  into  earth,  and  faithful  service—— 

CaU$,  I  swear  his  anger's  excellent 

Polyd,  Truth,  and  most  tried  love. 
Into  disdain  and  downfall. — 

Caiit.  Still  more  pleasing. 

Polyd.  Live  then,  I  say,  famous  for  civil  slaugh. 
ters. 
Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your  glories, 
Live,  and  be  spoken,  "  This  is  she,  thu  lady. 
This  goodly  lady,  yet  most  killing  beauty. 
This  with  the  two-edged  eyes,  the  heart  for  hard- 
ness 
Outdoing  rocks ;  and  coldness,  rocks  of  crystal ; 
This  with  the  swelling  soul,  more  coy  of  courtship 
Than  the  proud  sea  is  when  the  shores  embrace 

him." 
live  till  the  mothers  find  you,  read  your  story, 
And  sow  their  barren  curses  on  your  beauty ; 
'Till  those  that  have  enjoy*d  their  loves  despise  you, 
'Till  virgins  pray  against  you,  old  age  find  you, 
And,  even  as  wasted  coals  glow  in  their  dying, 
So  may  the  gods  reward  you  in  your  ashes ! 
But,  you're  Uie  sister  of  my  king ;  more  prophecies 
Else  I  should  utter  of  you ;  true  loves  and  loyal 
Bless  themselves  ever  from  you !     So  I  leave  you. 

iOoing. 

Calis.  Pr  ythee  be  angry  still,  young  man :  good 
fair  sir. 
Chide  me  again. — ^What  would  this  man  do  pleased, 
That  in  his  passion  can  bewitch  souls ! — Stay. 

Bum.  Upon  my  life  she  loves  him. 

Calia.  Pray  stay. 

Polyd.  No. 

Calis,  I  do  command  you. 

Polyd.  No,  you  cannot,  lady, 
I  have  a  spell  against  you,  Faith  and  Reason. 
You  are  too  weak  to  reach  me :  I  have  a  heart  too. 
But  not  for  hawk's  meat,  lady. 

CaHs,  Even  for  charity. 
Leave  me  not  thus  afflicted :  You  can  teach  me— 
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Orph,  And  when  thy  mistress  shiill  don  up  thine 

Cko.  Then  come  Aboard,  and  pass. 
Orpk.  TUl  when,  be  wise. 
Cfta.  Till  wboi,  be  wise. 

Eum.  How  still  he  site !     I  hope  this  song  hu 
settled  him. 

Polyb.  He  bites  his  lip,  and  rolls  his  fiery  eyes 
I  fear,  for  all  this [yet. 

Pel,  Stremon,  still  apply  to  him. 

Stre.  Give  me  more  room  then.  Sweetly  strike, 
Such  strains  as  old  earth  moves  at  I  [divinely, 

[CofiMniMf  as  Orpheus. 
"  The  power  I  have  over  both  beast  and  plant ; 
Thou  man  alone  feePst  miserable  want.       [ifioic. 
Strike,  you  rare  spirits  that  attend  my  will, 
And  lose  yoor  savage  wildness  by  my  skilL 

Enter  the  Fool,  and  Servants,  ditguited  in  a  nuuque  qf 
Beasts  and  TreeSt  and  dance. 

This  lion  was  a  man  of  war  that  died, 
As  thou  wonldst  do,  to  gild  his  lady's  pride  : 
This  dog,  a  fool,  that  hung  himself  for  love : 
This  ape,  with  daily  hugging  of  a  glove. 
Forgot  to  eat,  and  died  :  This  goudly  tree. 
An  usher  that  still  grew  before  his  lady, 
Withered  at  root :  This,  for  he  could  not  woo, 
A  grumbling  lawyer :  This  pyed  bird,  a  page, 
That  melted  out  because  he  wanted  age : 
Still  these  lie  howling  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Oh,  love  no  more,  oh,  love  no  more  I  " 

\,Exit  HaioiOH. 

Eum,  He  steals  off  silently,  as  though  he  would 
sleep. 
No  more  ;  but  all  be  near  him  ;  feed  his  fancy. 
Good  Stremon,  still :    This  may  lock  up  his  folly ; 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  I  much  fear  him.  Away, softly ! 

{^Exeunt  Folyb.  and  Psl. 

Fool,  Did  I  not  do  most  doggedly  ? 

Stre,  Most  rarely. 

Fool.  He's  a  brave  man.    When  shall  we  dog 

Page.  Untie  me  first,  for  God's  sake,     [again  ? 

Fool.  Help  the  boy  ; 
He's  in  a  wood,  poor  child  !  Good  honey  Stremon, 
Let's  have  a  bear-baiting  ;  you  shall  see  me  play 
The  rarest  for  a  single  dog  I  at  head  tXX ; 
And,  if  I  do  not  win  immortal  glory. 
Play  dog  play  devil ! 

Stre,  Peace  for  this  time  ! 

Pool.  Pr'ythee 
Let's  sing  him  a  black  santis ;  then  let's  all  howl 
In  our  own  beastly  voices.  Tree,  keep  your  time. 
Untie  there. — Bow,  wow,  wow  ! 

Stre.  Away,  ye  ass,  away ! 

Fool,  Why,  let  us  do  something 
To  satisfy  the  gentleman  ;  he's  mad, — 
A  gentleman-like  humour,  and  in  fashion, — 
And  must  have  men  as  mad  about  him. 

Stre,  Peace, 
And  come  in  quickly ;  'tis  ten  to  one  else 
He'll  find  a  staff  to  beat  a  dog.     No  more  words ; 
I'll  get  you  all  employment.    Soft,  soft !  in,  all ! 
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SCENE  II.— 7Ae  Street, 
Enter  Chilax  and  Cloi. 

Chi,  When  earnest  thou  over,  wench  ? 
Cloe.  But  now  this  evening, 
And  have  been  ever  since  looking  out  Siphaz ; 


I'  th'  won.  He  would  have  look'd  me.  Sure  he  has 

gotten 
Some  other  mistress  ? 

Vhi.  A  thousand,  wench,  a  thousand  ; 
Tney  are  as  common  here  as  caterpillars 
Among  the  corn ;  they  eat  up  all  the  soldiers. 
Cloe.  Are  they  so  hungry  ?  Yet,  by  their  leave, 
Chilax, 
I'll  have  a  snatch  too. 

Chi.  Dost  thou  love  him  still,  wench  ? 
Che,  Why  should  I  not  ?    He  had  my  maiden- 
head. 
And  all  my  youth. 

Chi.  Thou  art  come  the  happiest. 
In  the  most  blessed  time,  sweet  wench,  the  fittest. 
If  thou  dar'st  make  thy  fortune  I    By  this  light, 

Cloe— 
And  so  I'll  kiss  thee :  And,  if  thou  wilt  but  let 

me — 
For  'tis  well  worth  a  kindness—- 


Cloe.  What  should  1  let  you? 

Chi,  Enjoy  thy  minikin. 

Cloe,  Thou  art  still  old  ChiUx. 

Chi,  Still,  still,  and  ever  shall  be.     If,  I  say. 
Thou  wo't  strike  the  stroke — I  cannot  do  much 

Cloe,  Nor  much  good.  [harm,  wench. 

Chi.  Siphax  shall  be  thy  husband. 
Thy  very  husband,  woman  ;  thy  fool,  thy  cuckold. 
Or  what  thou  wilt  make  him. 

Cloe.  I  am  overjoy'd, 
Ravish'd,  clean  ravish'd  with  this  fortune !  Kiss  me. 
Or  I  shall  lose  myself.     My  husband,  said  you  i 

Chi,  Said  I  ?  and  will  say,  Cloe ;  nay,  and  do  it. 
And  do  it  home  too ;  p^  thee  as  dose  to  him 
As  birds  are  with  a  pin  to  one  hnother : 
I  have  it,  I  can  do  it.   Thou  want'st  clothes  too, 
And  he'll  be  hanged,  unless  he  marry  thee. 
Ere  he  maintain  thee :  Now  he  has  ladies,  courtiaiiy 
More  than  his  back  can  bend  at,  multitudes ; 
We  are  taken  up  for  threshers.  Will  you  bite? 

Cloe.  Yes. 

Chi.  And  let  me 

Cloe,  Yes,  and  let  you— 

Chi.  What? 

Cloe,  Why,  that  you  wot  of. 

Chi.  The  turn,  the  good  turn  ? 

Cloe.  Any  turn ;  the  roach  turn. 

Chi.  That's  the  right  turn ;  for  that  turns  up  the 
I  cannot  stay ;  take  your  instructions,  [belly. 

{Oives  man^if. 

And  something  toward  household.    Come !  what- 
I  shall  advise  you,  follow  it  exactly,  [ever 

And  keep  your  times  I  'point  you ;  for,  I'll  tell  you, 
A  strange  way  you  must  wade  through. 

Cloe.  Fear  not  me,  sir. 

Chi.  Come  then,  and  let's  dispatch  this  modicwn» 
For  I  have  but  an  hour  to  stay,  a  short  one ; 
Besides,  more  water  for  another  mill, 
An  old  weak  over-shot,  I  must  provide  for. 
There's  an  old  nunnery  at  hand. 

Cloe.  What's  that? 

Chi,  A  bawdy-house. 

Cloe,  A  pox  consume  it ! 

Chi.  If  the  stones  'ds  built  on 
Were  but  as  brittle  as  the  flesh  lives  in  it, 
Your  curse  came  handsomely  1  Fear  not ;  there  t 

ladies, 
.  And  other  good  sad  people,  your  pink'd  citizens, 
That  think  no  shame  to  shake  a  sheet  there : — 
Come,  wench  I  \JUeitM. 
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SCENE  III,— Another  Street. 
Enter  Clbanthm  and  StrBAx, 

Cle.  A  soldier,  and  so  fearM  ? 

Sip*  Can  70a  blame  me, 
When  such  a  weight  lies  on  me  ? 

Cie.  Fy  upon  you  i 
I  tell  you  you  shall  have  her,  have  her  safely, 
And  for  your  wife,  with  her  own  wxlL 

Sip.  Good  sister 

Cle.  What  a  distrustful  man  are  you !  To-mor« 
To-morrow  morning^ [row. 

Sip.  Is  it  possible  ? 
Can  there  be  such  a  happiness  ? 

Cle.  Why,  hang  me 
If  then  you  be  not  married  1   If  to-morrow  night 
You  do  not 

Sip.  Oh,  dear  sister 

Cle.  What  you  would  do, 
What  you  desire  to  do — ^lie  with  her — devil ! 
What  a  dull  man  are  you ! 

Sip.  Nay,  I  believe  now. 
And  shall  she  love  me  ? 

Cle.  As  her  life,  and  stroke  you. 

Sip.  Oh,  I  will  be  her  servant. 

Cle.  'Tis  your  duty. 

Sip.  And  she  shall  have  her  whole  will. 

Cle.  Yes,  'tis  reason ; 
She  is  a  princess,  and  by  that  rule  boundless. 

Sip.  What  woidd  you  be  ?  for  I  would  have  you, 
sister. 
Choose  some  great  place  about  us :  As  her  woman 
Is  not  so  fit 

Cle.  No,  no,  I  shall  find  places. 

Sip.  And  yet  to  be  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber» 
I  hold  not  so  ^t  neither.    Some  great  title, 
Believe  it,  shall  be  look'd  out. 

Cle.  You  may ;  a  duchess. 
Or  such  a  toy ;  a  small  thing  pleases  me,  sir. 

Sip.  What  you  will,  sister.  If  a  neighbour  prince, 
When  we  shall  come  to  reign— 

Cle.  We  shall  think  on*t. 
Be  ready  at  the  time,  and  in  that  place  too, 
And  let  me  work  the  rest ;  within  this  half  hour 
The  princess  will  be  going ;  'tis  almost  morning. 
Away,  and  mind  your  business  ! 

Sip.  Fortune  bless  us  1  {.Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Hall  m  the  Palace. 
Enter  King,  Polydorji,  and  Lords. 

Polffd.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  banish  me ! 

King.  Why,  gentleman,  is  she  not  worthy  mar- 
riage? 

Polyd.  Most  worthy,  sir,   where  worth  again 
shall  meet  her ; 
But,  I,  like  thick  clouds,  sailing  slow  and  heavy. 
Although  by  her  drawn  higher,  yet  shall  hide  her. 
I  dare  not  be  a  traitor  :  and  'tis  treason 
But  to  imagine — As  you  love  your  honour 

King.  "Tis  her   first   maiden  doting,  and,  if 
I  know  it  kills  her.  [cross*d, 

1  Lord.  How  knows  your  grace  she  loves  him  ? 

King.  Her  woman  told  me  all,  (beside  his  story) 
Her  maid  Lucippe ;  on  what  reason  too^ 
And  'tis  beyond  all  but  enjoying. 

Polyd.  Sir, 


Even  by  your  wisdom,  by  that  great  discretion 

You  owe  to  rule  and  order 

2  Lord.  This  man's  mad,  sure. 
To  plead  against  his  fortune  1 

1  Lord.  And  the  king  too. 
Willing  to  have  it  so. 

Polyd,  By  those  dead  princer. 
From  whose  descents  you  stand  a  star  admired  at. 
Lay  not  so  base  allay  upon  your  virtues  I 
Take  heed,  for  honours  sake,  take  heed!     The 
No  wise  man  ever  planted  by  the  rose,     [bramble 
It  cankers  all  her  beauty ;  nor  the  vine» 
When  her  full  blushes  court  the  sun,  dares  any 
Choke  up  with  wanton  ivy. — Good  my  lords. 
Who  buUds  a  monument,  the  basis  jasper, 
And  the  main  body  brick  ? 

2  Lord.  Yon  wrong  your  worth ; 
You  are  a  gentbmen  descended  nobly. 

1  Lord.  In  both  bloods  truly  noble. 

King,  Say  you  were  not, 
My  wiU  can  make  you  so* 

Polyd,  No,  never,  never ! 
Tis  not  descent,  nor  will  of  princes  does  it ; 
'Tis  virtue,  which  I  want,  'tis  temperance ; 
Man,  honest  man !  Is't  fit  your  majesty 
Should  call  my  drunkenness,  my  rashness,  btother  ? 
Or  such  a  blessed  maid  my  breach  of  faith, 
^For  t  am  most  lascivious)  and  fell  angers 
(In  which  I  am  also  mischievous)  her  husband  ? 
Oh,  gods  preserve  her :  I  am  wild  as  winter, 
Ambitious  as  the  devil :  out  upon  me! 
I  hate  myselT,  sir.     If  you  dare  b(«tow  her 
Upon  a  subject,  you  have  one  deserves  her. 

King.  But  him  she  does  not  love :  I  know  your 
meaning. — 
This  young  man's  love  unto  his  noble  brother 
Appears  a  mirror. — ^What  must  now  be  done,  lords  ? 
For  I  am  gravel'd  :  If  she  have  not  him. 
She  dies  for  certain ;  if  his  brother  miss  her. 
Farewell  to  him,  and.  all  our  honours ! 

1  Lord.  He  is  dead,  sir, — 
Your  grace  has  heard  of  that  ? — and  strangely. 

King.  No, 
I  can  assure  you,  no ;  there  was  a  trick  in't : 
Read  that,  and  then  know  all.  [Givee  him  a  paper.] 
What  ails  the  gentleman  ? 

CPOLVDOBB  it  $ick  on  tMe  mdden. 
Hold  him How  do  you,  sir? 

Polyd.  Sick  on  the  sudden^ 
Extremely  ill,  wond'rous  ill. 

King.  Where  did  it  take  you? 

Polyd.  Here  in  my  head,  sir,  and  my  heart. 
For  Heaven  sake- 

King.  Conduct  him  to  his  chamber  presently. 
And  bid  my  doctors 

Polyd.  No,  I  shall  be  well,  sir. 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  even  for  the  gods'  sake. 
Remember  my  poor  brother  1 1  shall  pray  then— 

King.  Away,  he  grows  more  weaker  stilL— I'll 
do  it. 
Or  Heaven  forget  me  ever  !        iFcLmmuM  is  led  ovf. 
Now  your  counsels. 
For  I  am  at  my  wit's  end. — What  with  you.  sir  ? 

Enter  MesMoger  tnth  a  letter, 

Meu.  liCtters  from  warlike  Felius. 

King.  Yet  more  troubles  ? iReads. 

The  Spartans  are  in  arms,  and  like  to  win  all : 

Supplies  are  sent  for«  and  the  generaL — 

This  is  more  cross  than  t'other !  Come,  let's  to  him ; 
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For  he  miut  haye  her  (*tiB  necessity) 
Or  we  must  lose  our  honours.    Let's  pletd  all, 
(For  more  than  all  is  needful)  shew  all  reason, 
If  love  can  hear  o'  that  side :  If  she  yield, 
We  have  fought  best,  and  won  the  noblest  field. 

lExeuni. 


SCENE  y. — Mxmngn's  Apartment, 
EnUr  EuMBfKS,  BraaMOir,  PoLTaius,  and  Psuus. 

PeL  I  have  brought  the  wench  ;  a  lusty  wench, 
And  somewhat  like  the  princess. 

Eum,  'Tis  the  better;  let's  see  her; 
And  go  you  in  and  teU  him  that  her  grace 
Is  come  to  visit  him.  [Exit  Pxlius.]  How  sleeps 
he,  Stremon? 

iS^^.  He  cannot  ;   only  thinks,  and  calls  on 
Polydore ; 
Swears  he  will  not  be  foolM ;  sometimes  he  rages. 
And  sometimes  sits  and  muses.  lEsit  Smaaioir. 

Enter  Courtean  and  Paum. 

Eum,  He's  past  all  help,  sure, — 
How  do  you  tike  her? 

Polyh,  By  the  mass,  a  good  round  virgin  ; 
And,  at  first  sight,  resembling.     She*s  well  doth'd 

Xum.  But  is  she  sound  ?  [too. 

Pel,  Of  wind  and  limb,  I  warrant  her. 

Eum.  You  are  instructed,  lady  ? 

Court,  Yes ;  and  know,  sir. 
How  to  behave  myself,  ne'er  fear. 

Eum,  Polybius, 
Where  did  he  get  this  vermin  ? 

Polyb,  Hang  him,  badger ! 
There's  not  a  hole  free  from  him  ;  whores  and 
Do  all  pay  him  obedience.  [whores'  mates 

Eum,  Indeed,  i'  th'  war 
His  quarter  was  all  whore,  whore  upon  whore, 
And  lined  with  whore. — Beshrew  me,  'tis  a  fair 
whore. 

Polyb,  She  has  smock'd  away  her  blood ;  but 
fair  or  foul. 
Or  blind  or  lame,  that  can  but  lift  her  leg  up. 
Comes  not  amiss  to  him :  he  rides  like  a  nightmare. 
All  ages,  all  religions. 

Eum,  Can  you  state  it  ? 

Court.  I'll  make  a  shift 

Eum.  He  must  lie  with  you,  lady. 

Court,  Let  him ;  he's  not  the  first  man  I  have 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last.  [lain  with. 

Enter  Hnmoii. 

Pel.  He  comes  ;  no  more  words ; 
She  has  her  lesson  throughly.     How  he  views  her  t 

Eum.  Go  forward  now ;  so  I  bravely ;  stand  1 

Mem,  Great  lady. 
How  humbly  I  am  bound 

Court,  You  shall  not  kneel,  sir. 
Come,  I  have  done  you  wrong.     Stand  up,  my 

soldier ; 
And  thus  I  make  amends.  IKiaet  Mm, 

Eum.  A  plague  confound  you ! 
Is  this  your  state  ? 

Pel,  'Tis  well  enough. 

Mem.  Oh,  lady. 
Your  royal  hand,  your  hand,  my  dearest  beauty. 
Is  more  than  I  must  purchase !  Here,  divine  one, 
1  dare  revenge  my  wrongs. — Ha  1 


Polyb.  A  damn'd  foul  one. 

Eum.   The  lees  of  bawdy  pruint,  mourning 
All  spoil'd,  by  Heaven.  [glove  'a 

Mem,  Ha  I  who  art  thou  ? 

Polyb.  A  shame  on  you. 
You  clawing  scabby  whore  I 

Mem,  I  say,  who  art  thou .' 

Eum.  Why,  'tis  the  princess,  sir. 

Mem,  The  devil,  sir  ! 
'Tis  some  rogue  thing. 

Court.  If  this  abuse  be  love,  sir. 
Or,  I,  that  laid  aside  my  modesty— 

JSum,  So  far  thou'lt  never  find  it. 

Mem.  Do  not  weep; 
For,  if  you  be  the  princess,  I  will  love  you. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  honour  you,  fight  for  yon  : 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes* — By  Heaven,  she  stinks,-* 

Who  art  thou  ?— 
Stinks  like  a  poison'd  rat  behind  a  hanging, — 
Woman,  who  art  thou  ? — like  a  rotten  cabbage ! 

PeL  You're  much  to  blame,  sir :  'tis  the  princess. 

Mem.  How  1 
She  the  princess  ? 

Eum.  And  the  loving  princess. 

Polyb.  Indeed,  the  doting  princess. 

Mem.  Come  hither  once  more  ; 
The  princess  smells  like  morning's  breath,  pure 
amber, 

BejTond  the  courted  Indies  in  her  spices. 

Still  a  dead  rat,  by  Heaven  I  Thou  art  a  princess  ? 

Eum,  What  a  dull  whore  is  this ! 

Mem,  I'll  tell  you  presently ; 
For,  if  she  be  a  princess,  as  she  may  be. 
And  yet  stink  too,  and  strongly,  I  shall  find  her. 
Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over : 
If  she  be  sprung  from  royal  blood,  the  lion* 
He'll  do  you  reverence ;  else 

Court.  I  beseech  your  lordship 

Eum,  He'U  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

Court.  I  am  no  princess,  sir. 

Mem,  Who  brought  thee  hither  ? 

Pel,  If  you  confess,  we'll  hang  yon. 

Court,  Good  my  lord 

Mem,  Who  art  thou,  then  ? 

Court,  A  poor  retaining  whore,  sirt 
To  one  of  your  lordship's  captains, 

Mem.  Alas,  poor  whore  I 
Go ;  be  a  whore  still,  and  stink  worse.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

iExit  Courtesan. 
What  fools  are  these,  and  coxcombs  I 

lExit  Mbmhoh. 

Eum.  I  am  right  glad  yet. 
He  takes  it  with  such  lightness. 

Polyb.  Methinks  his  foce  too, 
Is  not  so  clouded  as  it  was.     How  he  looks ! 

Eum,  l^liere's  your  dead  rat  ? 

Pel,  The  devil  dine  upon  her ! 
lions  ?    Why,  what  a  medicine  had  he  gotten 
To  try  a  whore ! 

Enter  Braxucir. 

Stre.  Here's  one  from  Polydore  stays  to  speak 

with  ye. 
Eum,  With  whom  9 

Stre.  With  alL     Where  has  the  general  been  ? 
He's  laughing  to  himself  extremely. 

Eum,  Come, 
I'll  tell  thee  how ;  Tm  glad  ret  he's  so  merry. 

lExeunL 
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SCENE  l.—  The  Tsmplb  of  Vbnits.    Night, 
Enter  Cbilax  aud  Priestess. 


lights 


•le  those 


that  enter  there? 


ChL  Whet 
StiQ 

Plagae  o^  your  rotten  itch  1  do  you  drew  me  hither 
Into  the  temple,  to  betray  me  ?  Was  there  no 
To  satiafy  yonr  sin  in — Gods  forgiye  me !  [place 
Still  they  come  forward. 

Priest.  Peace,  yon  fool !  I  haTe  found  it : 
lis  the  young  princess,  Calls. 

Chi,  'Tis  the  deTil, 
To  claw  us  for  our  catterwauling. 

Priest.  Retire  softly. — 
I  did  not  look  for  you  these  two  hours,  lady. 
Beshrew  yonr  haste !— That  way.  [To  Crilaz. 

ChL  That  goes  to  the  alUr, 
You  old  blind  beast ! 

Priest.  I  know  not ;  anr  way. 
Still  they  come  nearer.     I  11  in  to  the  oracle. 

Chi.  That's  weU  remembered ;  I'll  in  with  you. 

Priest.  Do.  lExeunt, 

Snttr  Calib,  Luapm,  Clkanthjb,  and  her  train,  weith 

UghtSt  tinging. 

BONO. 

Oh,  fsit  sweet  goddess,  <iueen  of  loves, 
Boft  and  gentle  as  thy  dores, 
HomUe-^jed,  and  ever  mlng 
Those  poor  hearts,  their  lores  pnrsafng  1 
Oh,  thou  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  nights, 
Star  of  dear  cfmteiit  and  pleasure. 
Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasorsl 
Accept  this  sacriiloe  we  bring, 
Thoa  continual  youth  and  spring. 
Grant  this  lady  her  desires. 
And  every  hour  well  crown  thy  ilrcs. 

Enter  a  Nun. 

jyTwi.  Yon  about  her,  all  retire, 

Whilst  the  princess  feeds  the  fiie. 
When  your  devotions  ended  be 
To  the  oracle  I'll  attend  ye. 
i,EsU  Nun,  and  drones  the  eurtain  elate  to  Caub. 


SCENE  II The  Street. 

Enter  Snumoif  and  Evumina, 

Stre.  He  will  abroad. 

Eum,  How  does  his  humour  hold  him  } 

Stre.  He's  now  grown  wond'rous  sad,  weeps 
often  too, 
Talks  of  his  brother  to  himself,  starts  strangely. 

Eum.  Does  he  not  curse  ? 

Stre.  No. 

Eum.  Nor  break  out  in  ffoarj. 
Offering  some  new  attempt  ? 

Stre,  Neither.    '<  To  the  temple," 
Is  all  we  hear  of  now :  What  there  he  will  do 

Eum.  I  hope  repent  his  folly ;  let's  be  near  him. 

Stre.  Where  are  the  rest  ? 

Eum.  About  a  business 
Concerns  him  mainly ;  if  Heayen  curs  this  madness, 
Ho*s  man  for  ever,  Stremon. 

Stre.  Does  the  king  know  itr? 

a  s 


Eum.  Yes,  and  much  troubled 
Jo  seek  his  sister  out. 

Stre.  Come,  let's  away  then. 


with  it ;  he's 

[now  gone 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— The  Temple.  A  dark  Reeeu, 
with  a  Curtain  half -drawn,  where  the  Priestess 
is  sitting  at  the  Oracle,  and  Chilaz,  hemimg 
put  on  the  Robe  of  the  Priestess. 

Enter  Nun,  who  opens  the  Curtain  to  Caus. 

Nun.  Peace  to  your  prayers,  lady !  Will  it  please 
To  pass  on  to  the  oracle  ?  [you 

Calis.  Most  humblT. 

Chi.  Do  you  hear  that? 

Priest.  Yes ;  lie  close. 

Chi,  A  wildfire  take  you ! 
What  shall  become  of  me  ?  I  shall  be  hanged  now  I 
Is  this  a  time  to  shake  ?  a  halter  shake  you  t 
Come  up  and  juggle,  come. 

Priest,  I'm  monstrous  fearful ! 

ChL  Up,  you  old  gaping  oyster,  up  and  answer  I 
A  mouldj  mange  upon  your  chops  I  You  told  me 
I  was  safe  here  till  the  bell  rung. 

Priest.  I  was  prevented, 
And  did  not  look  these  three  hours  for  the  princess. 

ChL  Shall  we  be  taken? 

Priest.  Speak,  for  love's  sake,  Chilaz  ! 
I  cannot,  nor  I  dare  not. 

Chi.  Ill  speak  treason, 
For  I  had  as  lieve  be  hanged  for  that 

Priest.  Good  Chilaz ! 

ChL  Must  it  be  sung  or  said  1  What  shall  I  tell 
They're  here ;  here  now,  preparing.  ['em  ? 

Priest.  Oh,  my  conscienoe ! 

Chi.  Plague  o' your  spur-galled  conscienoe !  does 
it  tire  now. 
Now  when  it  should  be  toughest  ?    I  could  make 

Priest.  Save  us  !  we're  both  undone  else. 
Chi.  Down,  you  dog  then ! 
Be  quiet,  and  be  staunch  too ;  no  inundations. — 

Nun.  Here  kneel  again  ;  and  Venus  grant  your 
Calis,  Oh,  divinest  star  of  Heaven,  [wishes  I 

Thou,  in  power  above  the  seven : 
Thou  sweet  kindler  of  desires. 
Till  they  grow  to  mutual  firea : 
Hiou,  oh  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart : 
Thou,  the  fuel  and  the  flame  ; 
Thou,  in  Heaven,  and  here  the  same ; 
Thou,  the  wooer,  and  the  woo'd : 
Thou,  the  hunger  and  the  food : 
Thou,  the  prayer,  and  the  prav'd ; 
Thou,  what  is,  or  shall  be  said : 
Thou,  still  young,  and  golden  tressed. 
Make  me  by  tiiy  answer  blessed ! 
ChL  When? 

Priest,  Now  speak  handsomely,  and  small  by 
I  have  told  yon  what.  [all  means ; 

Chi.  But  ril  tell  you  a  new  tale. 
Now  for  my  neck-verse. — I  have  heard  thy  pray'rs, 
And  mark  me  welL  [/a  a  dttguited  volcr. 

Loud  thunder,  and  then  Music.   YaifVB  descends. 

Nun.  The  goddess  is  displessed  much ; 
The  temple  shakes  and  totters :  She  appears. 
Bow,  Udj,  bow  I  [Caus  kneets. 
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Venus.  Purge  "toe  the  temple  round, 
And  live  by  this  example  henceforth  sound. 
Virgin,  I  have  seen  thy  tears, 
Heard  thy  wishes,  and  thy  fears : 
Thy  holy  incense  flew  above,  < 

Hark,  therefore,  thy  doom  in  love : 
Had  thy  heart  been  soft  at  first, 
Now  thou  hadst  alla^'d  thy  thirst ; 
Had  thy  stubborn  will  but  bended. 
All  thy  sorrows  here  had  ended ; 
Therefore,  to  be  just  in  lore, 
A  strange  fortune  thou  must  prove ; 
And,  for  thou  hast  been  stem  and  coy, 
A  dead  love  thou  shalt  enjoy. 

Calit,  Oh,  gentle  goddess ! 
Venut.  Rise,  thy  doom  is  said  ; 
And  fear  not,  I  shall  please  thee  with  the  dead. 

iAscends, 
ATun.  Go  up  into  &e  temple,  and  there  end 
Your  holy  rites ;  the  goddess  smiles  upon  you. 

IBxeunt  Caub  and  Nun. 


SCENE  lV.^Ths  Area  b^ore  the  Temple. 
EnUr  CHI1.AZ,  <fi  the  Robe  qftke  PriaUss. 

Chu  I'll  no  more  oracles,  nor  miracles. 
Nor  no  more  church-work;   I'll  be  drawn  and 

hanged  first. 
Am  not  I  torn  a-pieces  with  the  thunder? 
'Death,  I  can  scarce  believe  I  live  yet  i 
It  gave  me  on  the  buttocks  a  cruel,  a  hqge  bang ! 
I  had  as  lieve  ha'  had  *em  scratch'd  with  dog-whips. 
Be  quiet  henceforth,  now  ye  feel  the  end  on't, 
I  would  advise  ye,  my  old  friend ;  the  good  gentle- 
woman 
Is    strucken  dumby    and    there   her   grace   sits 

mumping 
Like  an  old  ape  eating  a  brawn.     Sure  the  good 

goddess 
Knew  my  intent  was  honest,  to  save  the  princess, 
And  how  we  young  men  are  enticed  to  wickedness 
By  these  lewd  women  ;  I  had  paid  for't  else  too. 
I  am  monstrous  holy  now,  and  cruel  fearful. 
Oh,  'twas  a  plaguy  thump,  charged  with  a  ven- 
geance 1 
'Would  I  were  well  at  home  1  The  best  is.  'tis  not 
day.— 

Enter  Sifhax,  wiJki  «q/ll|f  ovtr  the  Staffer  and  goes  in. 

Who's  that  ?  ha !  Siphaz  ?   I'll  be  with  you  anon. 
You  shall  be  oracled,  I  warrant  you,  [sir. 

And  thunder'd  too,  as  well  as  I ;  your  lordship 
Must  needs  enjoy  the  princess  ?  yes. — Ha !  torches? 

Enter  Msiuroir,  Emuiru,  BnumoH,  and  two  Benrants 
carrpinff  torches. 

And  Memnon  coming  this  way  ?  He's  dog-mad. 
And  ten  to  one  appearing  thus  unto  him. 
He  worries  me.     1  must  go  by  him. 

Eum,  Sir? 

Mem,  Ask  me  no  ftirther  questions. — What  art 
thou? 
How  dost  thou  stare  ?  Stand  off !  Nay  look  upon 
me, 

do  not  shake,  nor  fear  thee.         IDraws  his  sword. 

Chi.  He  will  kill  me  : 
This  is  for  church-work. 

Mem.  Why  dost  thou  appear  now  ? 
Thou  wert  fairly  slain.     I  know  thee.  Diodes, 
And  know  thine  envy  to  mine  honour :  But 


Chi.  Stay,  Memnon, 
I  am  a  spirit,  and  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 

£um.  This  is  the  voice  of  Chilax. 

Sire.  What  makes  he  thus  ? 

Chi,  'Tis  true  that  I  was  slain  in  field,  but 
foully, 
By  multitudes,  not  manhood :  Therefore,  mark  me, 
I  do  appear  again  to  quit  mine  honour« 
And  on  thee  single. 

Mem,  I  accept  the  challenge. 
Where? 

Chi.  On  the  Stygian  banks. 

Mem,  When? 

Chi.  Four  days  hence. 

Mem.  Go,  noble  ghost,  I  will  attend. 

Chi.  I  thank  you. 

Stre,  You  have  saved  your  throat,  and  hand- 
somely :  Farewell,  sir.  lExit  Chilax 

Mem.  Sing  me  the  battle  of  Pelusium, 
In  which  this  worthy  died. 

Eum,  This  will  spoil  all. 
And  make  him  worse  than  e'er  he  was.    Sit  down, 

sir, 
And  give  yourself  to  reit.  [SmBiiov  sinffs. 

SONG. 

Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm !  the  aoonta  are  all  como  In. 
Keep  your  xanlu  dose,  and  now  your  honours  win. 
Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears ; 
Bows,  bills,  glares,  arrows,  shields,  and  qwani ; 
Like  a  dark  wood  he  oomos,  or  tempest  pouring ; 
Oh,  view  the  wings  of  horse  the  meadows  scouring. 
The  yan-guard  marohee  bravely.    Hark,  the  drums, 

Dnb,  dub. 
Thej  meet,  tbey  meet,  and  now  the  battle  oomea 
See  how  the  arrows  fly. 
That  darken  all  the  sky; 
Hark  how  the  trumpets  sound* 
Hark  how  the  hills  rebound ! 

Tara,  tank 
Hark  how  the  horse  charge  !  In  boys,  boys  in  I 
The  battle  totters ;  now  the  wounds  begin ; 
Oh,  how  they  cry. 
Oh,  how  they  die  I 
Room  for  the  valiant  Memnon  ann*d  with  thunder  I 

See  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  asunder. 
They  fly*  they  fly !    Eumenes  hai»  the  chase. 
And  brave  Polybius  makes  good  his  place. 
To  the  plains,  to  the  woods. 
To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods. 
They  fly  for  succour.    Follow,  follow,  follow  I 
Hark  how  the  soldiers  hollow !  Hey,  hey ! 

Brave  Diooles  is  dead, 
And  all  his  soldiers  fled. 
The  battle's  won,  and  iMt, 
That  many  a  life  has  cost. 

Mem.  Now  forward  to  the  temple.  lExeunt. 

Enter  Chilaz. 

Chi,  Are  you  gone  ? 
How   have  I  'scaped   this   morning  ?     By  what 
Sure  I'm  ordain'd  for  some  brave  end.     [miracle  ? 

Enter  CLoa,  disguised  as  the  Princess. 

Cloe.  How  is  it  ? 

Chi.  Come  ;  'tis  as  well  as  can  be. 

Cloe.  But  is  it  possible 
This  should  be  true  you  tell  me  ? 

Chi,  *Tis  most  certain. 

Cloe,  Such  a  gross  ass  to  love  the  princess? 

Chi.  Peace? 
Pull  your  robe  dose  about  you.  You  are  perfect 
In  all  I  taught  yon  ? 
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Cloe,  Sure. 

Chi,  Gods  giTe  thee  good  luck! 
*TiB  strange  my  brains  should   still  be  beating 

knaTery^ 
For  all  these  dangers ;  but  they  are  needful  mis- 

chiefo, 
And  such  as  are  nuts  to  me,  and  I  must  do  'em. 
You  will  remember  me  ? 

Cloe,  By  this  kiss,  Chilax ! 

Chi,  No  more  of  that ;  I  fear  another  thunder. 

Cloe.  We  are  not  i*  th'  temple,  man. 

BnUr  SiPivAx. 

Chi.  Peace !  here  he  comes. 
Now  to  our  business  handsomely.    Away  now  ! 

lExit  with  Clob. 
Sip.  'Twas  sure  the  princess,  for  he  kneel'd 
unto  her, 
And  she  look'd  erery  way :  I  hope  the  oracle 
Has  made  me  happy ;  me  I  hope  she  look*d  for. 
Fortune,  I  wiU  so  honour  thee  I     Love,  so  adore 
thee! 

Jte-enicr  Cbilax  and  Cuom,  at  the  other  tide. 

She's  here  again ;  looks  round  about,  again  too ; 
'Tis  done,  I  know  'tis  done  1  "Hs  Chilax  with  her» 
And  I  shall  know  of  him. — Who's  that  ? 

Chi.  Speak  sofUy : 
The  princess  from  the  oracle. 

Sip.  She  views  me ; 
By  heaven  she  beckons  me ! 

Chi.  Come  near,  she  would  haye  you. 

5ip.  Oh,  royal  lady  I  IKUeee  her  hand. 

Chi.  She  wills  you  read  that ;  for,  belike,  she's 
bound  to  silence 
For  such  a  time.    She's  wondrous  gracious  to  you. 

iOives  a  paper  to  Sipbax. 

Sip,  Heaven  make  me  thankful ! 

Chi,  She  would  have  you  read  it 

Sip.  [Reads,]  «  Siphaz,  the  will  of  Heaven 
hath  cast  me  on  thee 
To  be  thy  wife,  whose  will  must  be  obey'd : 
U:$e  me  with  honour,  I  shall  love  thee  dearly. 
And  make  thee  understand  thy  worths  hereafter. 
Convey  me  to  a  secret  ceremony, 
That  both  our  hearts  and  loves  may  be  united ; 
And  use  no  language,  till  before  my  brother 
We  both  appear,  where  I  will  shew  the  oracle  { 
For  till  that  time  I'm  bound,  I  must  not  answer." 
Oh,  happy  1 1 

Chi.  Vou*re  a  made  man. 

Sip,  But,  Chilax, 
Where  are  her  women  ? 

Chi.  None  but  your  grace's  sister — 
Because  she  would  have  it  private  to  the  world 
Knows  of  this  business.  [yet — 

^•j;.  I  shall  thank  thee,  Chilax ; 
Thou  art  a  careful  man. 

Chi.  Your  grace's  servant. 

Sip.  I'll  find  a  fit  place  for  thee. 

Chi.  If  you  will  not. 
There's  a  good  lady  will.  She  points  you  forward ; 
Away,  and  take  your  fortune ;  not  a  word,  sir. — 
So ;  you  are  greased,  I  hope. 

IBxeunt  Siphax  and  Cu>a. 

Enter  Braaiioir,  Fool,  and  Faga. 

Stremon,  Fool,  Picus ! 

Where  have  you  left  your  lord  ? 

Sire.  V  th'  temple,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Why  are  you  from  him  ? 


Stre.  Why,  the  king  is  with  him, 
And  all  the  lords. 

Chi.  Is  not  the  princess  there  too  ? 

Stre.  Yes  :  And  the  strangest  coil  amongst  'em 
—  She  weeps  bitterly ; 
The  king  entreats,  and  frt>wns;   my  lord,  like 

autamn. 
Drops  off  his  hopes  by  handfuls ;  all  the  temple 
Sweats  with  this  agony. 

Chi.  Where's  young  Polydore  ? 

Sire.  Dead,  as  they  said,  o'  th'  sudden. 

Chi.  Dead  ? 

Sire.  For  certain ; 
But  not  yet  known  abroad. 

Chi.  There's  a  new  trouble. 
A  brave  young  man  he  was ;  but  we  must  all  die. 

Sire.  Did  not  the  general  meet  you  this  morning 
Like  a  tall  stallion-nun  ? 

Chi.  No  more  o*  that,  boy. 

Sire.  You  had  been  ferreting. 

Chi.  That's  all  one.— Fool  1 
My  master  Fool,  that  taught  my  wits  to  trafSck, 
What  has  your  wisdom  done  ?    How  have  you 

profited  ? 
Out  with  your  audit :  Come,  you  are  not  empty ; 
Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence,   do,  you 
shaker. 

ITahet  out  hie  putse,  and  ehahee  it 

What  think  you  of  this  shaking  ?  Here's  wit,  cox- 
comb ! 
Ha,  boys  ?  ha,  my  fine  rascals  ?  here's  a  ring. 
How  right  they  go  1 

Fool.  Oh,  let  me  ring' the  fore-belL 

Chi.  And  here  are  thumpers,  chequins,  golden 
Wit,  wit,  ye  rascals  I  [rogues  : 

Fool.  I  have  a  sty  here,  Chilax. 

Chi.  1  have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a  penny, 
Not  one  cross,  cavalier :  We  are  dull  soldiers. 
Gross  heavy-headed  fellows ;  fight  for  victuals  I 

Fool,  Wliy,  you  are  the  spirits  of  the  time. 

Chi.  By  no  means. 

Fool.  The  valiant,  fiery ! 

Chi.  Fy,  fy !  no. 

Fool.  Be-lee  me,  sir. 

Chi.  1  would  I  could,  sir. 

Fool.  I  will  satisfy  you. 

Chi.  But  I   will  not  content  you. — [To  the 
Page.] — Alas,  poor  boy. 
Thou  shew'st  an  honest  nature ;  wecp'st  for  thy 

master  ? 
There's  a  red  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 

lOivee  kitn  apiece  (^fgold. 

Fool.  He  was  an  honest  gentleman  I  have  lost 
too. 

Chi.  You  have  indeed,  your  labour,  FooL — But, 
Stremon^ 
Dost  thou  want  money  too  ?  No  virtue  living  ? 
No  firking  out  at  fingers'  ends  ? 

Sire.  It  seems  so. 

Chi.  Will  ye  all  serve  me  ? 

Sire.  Yes,  when  you  are  lord-general ; 
For  less  I  will  not  go. 

Chi.  There's  gold  for  thee  then ; 
Thou  hast  a  soldier's  mind. — Fool ! 

Fool.  Here,  your  first  man« 

Chi.  I  wiU  give  thee  for  thy  wit,  (for  'tis  a  fine 
A  dainty  divins  wit)  hold  up ! — ^just  nothing,  [wit. 

Go,  graze  i'  th  commona ;  yet  I  am  merciful. 

There's  sixpence :    Buy  a  saucer,  steal  an  old 
gown. 
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And  beg  i'  th'  temple  for  a  prophet. — Come  away, 
boys! 

Let's  Bee  how  things  are  carried.  Fool,  up,  sirrah ; 

Yoa  may  chance  get  a  dinner.      Boy,  your  pre- 
ferment 

I'll  undertake ;  for  your  braye  master's  sake, 

You  shall  not  perish. 
Fool.  Chilaz! 
Chi.  Please  me  well,  Fool, 

And  you  shall  light  my  pipes.  Away  to  th'  temple ! 

But  stay :  the  king  is  here :  Sport  upon  sport, 
boys. 

Enter  King,  Lords,  Bifbax  kneelitiff  ;  Cuou  with  a  PtU. 

King,  What  would  you  have,  captain  ? 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  wond'roua  busy. 

Sip.  A  pardon,  royal  sir. 

King.  For  what  ? 

Sip.  For  that. 
Which  was  heaven^s  will,  should  not  be  mine  alone. 
My  marrying  with  this  lady.  [sir  : 

King.  It  needs  no  pardon. 
For  marriage  is  no  sin. 

Sip.  Not  in  itself,  sir ; 
But  in  presuming  too  much :  Yet,  Heaven  knows, 
So  does  the  oracle  that  cast  it  on  me, 
And ^the  princess,  royal  sir. 

King.  What  princess  ? 

Sip.  Oh,  be  not  angry,  my  dread  king !  your 
sister. 

King.  My  sister !  she's  i'  th'  temple,  man. 

Sip.  She  is  here,  sir. 

Lord.  The  captain's  mad !  she's  kneeling  at  the 
altar. 

King,    I  know  she   is. — With  all  my  heart, 
good  captain, 
I  do  forgive  ye  both :  Be  unveil'd,  lady. 

IPuU  off  her  weU. 

Will  you   have  more  forgiveness?    The  man's 

frantic. 
Come,  let's  go  bring  her  out. — God  give  you  joy, 

Sip.  How  I  Cloe  ?  my  old  Cloe  ?  [sir. 

IBxeunt  King.  Lords. 

Clo€.  Even  the  same,  sir. 

Chi.  Gods  give  your  manhood  much  content ! 

Stre.  The  princess 
Looks  something  musty  since  her  coming  over. 

Fool.  'Twere  good  you  would  brush  her  over. 

Sip.  Fools  and  fiddlers 
Make  sport  at  my  abuse  too  I 

Fool,  Oh,  'tis  the  nature 
Of  us  fools  to  make  bold  with  one  another ; 
But  you  are  wise,  brave  sir. 

Chi.  Cheer  up  your  princess. 
Believe  it,  sir,  the  king  will  not  be  angry ; 
Or,  say  he  were ;  why,  'twas  the  oracle : 
The  oracle,  an't  like  your  grace ;  the  oracle. 

Stre,  And  who,  most  mighty  Siphax— ^ 

Sip.  With  mine  own  whore  ? 

Cloe.  With  whom  else  should  you  marry ;  speak 
your  conscience, 
Will  you  transgress  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  soldier  with  his  own  sins  ? 

Sip.  Devils! 

Cloe.  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth,  my 
Is  it  not  justice,  then  ?  [sweetness ; 

Sip.  I  see  it  must  be ; 
But,  by  this  handi  I'll  hang  a  lock  upon  thee. 

Cloe»  You  shall  not  UMd;  my  honesty  shall 
do  it. 


you  with  a 
[princess. 


Sip,  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world 

Cloe.  I'll  with  you  ; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  soldier. 
Come,  curse  on ! 

^•0.  When  I  need  another  oracl 

Chi.  Send  for  me,  Siphaz ;  I'll  fit 
And  so,  to  both  your  honou 

Fool.  And  your  graces 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  you  all  1 

Cloe.  God-a-mercy,  Chilax ! 

Chi.  Shall  we  laugh  half  an  hour  now  ? 

Stre.  No,  the  king  comes. 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away,  then ;  our  act 's  ended.        iEreumt. 

EnUr  King,  Calib,  Mbmnoit,  CLSAMTHa,  Lords,  and 

Coortaoui. 

King.  You  know  he  does  deserve  you,  loves 
you  dearly ; 
You  know  what  bloody  violenoe  he  had  used 
Upon  himself,  but  that  his  brother  cross'd  it ; 
You  know  the  same  thoughts  still  inhabit  in  him. 
And  covet  to  take  birth :  Look  on  him,  lady ; 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consumed  him  yet, 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness  sunk  him, 
To  be  abhorr'd :  Look  on  his  honour,  sister ; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  nor  wrinkles  on  it ; 
No  sad  demolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it : 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker, 
And  not  the  weakness :  Look  with  your  virtuous 
And  then  clad  royally  in  all  his  conquests,     [eyes ; 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  merits. 
Eternal  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune ; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues, 
He  shall  appear  a  miracle  :  Look  on  our  dangeri. 
Look  on  the  public  ruin. 

Calia.  Oh,  dear  brother ! 

King.  Fyl  let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again :  This  is  our  sea,     [waters. 
And  you,  his  Cynthia,  govern  him  ;  take  heed : 
His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any. 
And  gloriously  now  he's  got  up  to  girdle 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchaiaed.    Noble  sister. 
Take  not  your  virtue  from  him ;  oh,  take  heed 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing ;  take  heed.  Calls  I 

Calie,  The  will  of  Heaven  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 
And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  1  know. 
Is  fix'd  upon  me.    Alas,  I  must  love  nothing ; 
Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I  be  bless'd  with ! 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak,  and  clips  him, 
And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  fall  together. 
Death,  death  must  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love  him  1 
Oh,  noble  sir. 

Mem,  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet : 
Pray,  let  me  wed  your  sorrows. 

Calia.  Take  'em,  soldier ; 
They  are  fruitful  ones  ;  lay  but  a  sigh  upon  'em. 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  infimtes : 
I  told  you  what  you  would  find  *em. 

Bum.  [  Within\.  Room  before  there  I 

A  kearu  it  brought  in,  upon  vhieh  Polydom  ii  laid^ 
coverod,  and  ueminglp  dead  /  EvauNSs,  Polybils, 
and  FfOAim/oUowing. 

King.  How  now  P  what*s  this '  more  drops  to 
Whose  body's  this  ?  [th'  ocean  ? 

Enm.  The  noble  Polydore : 
This  speaks  his  death.  ISketeino  a  leiUr. 

Mem.  My  brother  dead  ? 
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Caiii.  Oh,  goddesfl 
Oh,  cniel,  cruel  Veniu !  here's  my  fortune. 

King,  Read,  captain. 

Mem.  Read  aloud  — Farewell,  m j  follies ! 

Polgb,  [Reading,']  **  To  the  excellent  princess 
Calls. 
Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous ;  lore  with  judgment, 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  brother ; 
Value  desert  and  Tirtne,  they  are  jewels 
Fit  for  Toor  worth  and  weariog.    Take  heed,  lady ; 
The  gods  reward  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Remember  me  no  more ;  or,  if  you  must, 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love  *,  I  dwell  there. 
I  durst  not  live  because  I  durst  not  wrong  him. 
I  can  no  more ;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.     Farewell !" 

Mem,  And  didst  thou  die  for  me 

King.  Excellent  virtue  I 
What  will  you  now  do  ? 

Caiia.  IJwell  for  ever  here,  sir. 

IKneels  b^/bre  Ou  heart*, 

Mem.  For   me,    dear   Polydore?   oh,   worthy 
young  man  1 
Oh,  love,  love,  love !  Love  above  recompense  I 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty !— 
Good  lady,  leave ;  you  must  have  no  share  here ; 
Take  home  your  sorrows :  Here's  enough  to  store 

me, 
Brave  glorious  griefii !  Was  ever  such  a  brother  ? 
Turn  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  through  all  the  memories  of  mankind. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  He  has  outdone  all, 
Outstripp'd  >m  sheerly ;  all,  all :  thou  hast,  Poly- 
dore ! 
To  die  for  me  ?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happiness, 
'Twas  on0  o'  the  rarest-thought-on  things,  the 

bravest. 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
I  wonder  how  he  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too, 
In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  veins  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch  Heaven  I 
It  startles  me  extremely.  Thou  bless'd  ashes, 
Thou  faithful  monument,  where  love  and  friendship 
Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  new  miracles  ! 

Calit,  Oh,  let  me  speak  too  I 

Mem.  No,  not  yet — ^Thou  man, 

(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man 

I  have  not  words  to  utter  him.— Speak,  lady  ; 
I'U  think  a  while. 

Calit.  The  goddess  grants  me  this  yet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead ;  no  tomb  shall  hold  thee 
But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my  tears : 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms. 
Shall  hang  for  ever  :  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  eyes  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 
Love  at  thy  feet  shall'kneel,  his  smart  bow  broken ; 
Faith  at  thy  head,  Youth  and  the  Graces  mourners. 
Oh,  sweet  young  man  ! 

King,  Now  I  begin  to  melt  too. 

Mem.  Have  you  enough  yet,  lady  ?  Room  for  a 
gamester! 
To  my  fond  love,  and  all  those  idle  fancies, 
A  long  farewell !  Thou  diedst  for  me,  dear  Poly- 
dore ; 
To  give  me  peace,  thou  hast  eternal  glory  1 — 
I  stay  and  talk  here !  I  will  kiss  thee  first. 
And  now  I'll  follow  thee.  iOfers  to  kitt  himteif, 

Polgd.  IRitea.  ]  Hold,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 

Mem.  Ha !  does  he  Uve  ?  Dost  thou  deceive  me  ? 


Polgd.  Thus  far ; 
Yet  for  your  good  and  honour. 

King,  Now.  dear  sister 

Calis.  The  oracle  is  ended ;  noble  sir, 
Dispose  me  now  as  you  please. 

Polgd.  You  are  mine,  then  ? 

Calit,  With  all  the  joys  that  may  be ! 

Polgd.  Your  consent,  sir  ! 

King.  You  have  it  freely. 

Polgd,  Walk  along  with  me  then. 
And,  as  you  love  me,  love  my  will. 

ILtads  her  to  MaMNoir. 

Calit.  I  will  so. 

Polgd  Here,  worthy  brother,  take  this  virtuous 
princess ; 
You  have  deserved  her  nobly  ;  she  will  love  you  : 
And  when  my  life  shall  bring  you  peace,  as  she 
Command  it,  you  shall  have  it  [does, 

Mem.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

King.  1  never  found  such  goodness  in  such  years. 

Mem,  Thou  shalt  not  over-do  me,  though  I  die 
for't 
Oh,  how  I  love  thy  goodness,  my  best  brother ! 
You  have  given  me  here  a  treasure  to  enrich  me, 
Would  make  the  worthiest  kuig  alive  a  beggar : 
What  may  I  give  you  back  again  ? 

Polgd.  Your  love,  sir.  [love, 

Mem.  And  you  diall  have  it,  even  my  dearest 
My  first,  my  noblest  love :  Take  her  again,  sir ; 
She's  yours,  your  honesty  has  over-run  me. 
She  loves  you ;  lov'st  her  not  ? — ExoeUent  princess. 
Enjoy  thy  wish  ;  and  now,  get  generals. 

Polgd.  As  you  love  Heaven,  love  him. — She's 
only  yours,  sir. 

Mem.  As  you  love  Heaven,  love  him. — She's 
My  lord  the  king [only  yours,  sir. — 

Polgd.  He  will  undo  himself,  sir, 
And  must  without  her  perish  :     Who  shall  fight 
Who  shall  protect  your  kingdom  ?  [then  ? 

Mem.  Give  me  hearing. 
And,  after  that,  belief.  Were  she  my  soul, 
(As  I  do  love  her  equal)  all  my  victories, 
And  all  the  living  names  I  have  gain'd  by  war, 
And  loving  him,  that  good,  that  virtuous  good  man, 
That  only  worthy  of  the  name  of  brother, 
I  would  resign  all  freely.     'Tis  all  love 
To  me,  allmarriage  rites,  the  joy  of  issues. 
To  know  him  fruitful,  that  has  been  so  faithful ! 

King.  This  is  the  noblest  difference— Take  your 
choice,  sister. 

Calit,  I  see  they  are  so  brave,  and  noble  both, 
I  know  not  which  to  look  on. 

Polgd.  Choose  discreetly, 
And  Viitue  guide  you !  There  all  the  world,  in  one 
Stands  at  the  mark.  [man, 

Mem.  There  all  man's  honesty. 
The  sweetness  of  all  youth. 

Calit.  Oh,  gods ! 

Mem.  My  armour  !— . 
By  all  the  gods,  she's  yours ! — My  arms,  I  say ! 
And,  I  beseech  your  grace,  give  me  employment : 
That  shall  be  now  my  mistress,  there  my  courtship. 

King.  You  shall  have  anything. 

Mem,  Virtuous  lady, 
Remember  me,  your  servant  now. — Young  man. 
You  cannot  over-reach  me  in  your  goodness.— 
Oh,  Love !  how  sweet  thou  look'st  now,  and  how 

gentle ! 
1  shonld  have  slnbber'd  thee,  and  stain'd  thy 
Your  hand,  your  hand,  sir!  [beauty. 
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King.  Take  her,  and  Heaven  bless  her  I 

Hftm,  So> 

Polyd.  'Tis  your  will,  sir,  nothing  of  my  merit ; 
And,  as  your  royal  gift,  I  take  this  blessing. 

Caiu,  And  I  from  Heaven,  this  gentleman. — 
Thanks,  goddess ! 

Mem.  So,  you  are  pleased  now,  lady  ? 

Calit.  Now  or  never. 

Mem,  My  cold  stiff  carcase  would  have  frozen 
you.— 
Ware,  want 

King.  You  shall  have  wars. 

Mem.  My  next  brave  battle 


I  dedicate  to  your  bright  honour,  suter : 
Give  me  a  (kvour,  that  the  world  may  know 
I  am  your  soldier. 
Caiit.  This,  and  all  fair  fortunes  ! 

iOira  him  a  ttarf. 

Mem.  And  he  that  bears  this  from  me,  must 
strike  boldly.  [CLSAmBs  kneaing. 

CaUt.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Be  honest ;  no  more, 
wench. 

King.  Come,  now  to  revels.  This  blest  day  shall 
prove 
The  happy  crown  of  noble  faith  and  love. 


EPILOGUE. 

Hbr«  lies  the  doubt  now ;  let  our  plays  be  good, 
Oi^  own  care  sailing  equal  in  this  dood. 
Our  preparations  new,  new  our  attire. 
Yet  here  we  are  becalmM  still,  still  i'  th'  mire, 
Here  we  stick  fast :  Is  there  no  way  to  clear 
This  passage  of  your  judgment,  and  our  fear  ? 
No  mitigation  of  that  law  ?  Brave  friends. 
Consider  we  are  youn,  made  for  your  ends ; 
And  everything  preserves  itself;  each  will. 
If  not  perverse  and  crooked,  utters  still 
The  best  of  that  it  ventures  in.     Have  care. 
Even  for  your  pleasure's  sake,  of  what  we  are. 
And  do  not  ruin  all ;  you  may  frown  still. 
But  'tis  the  nobler  way  to  check  the  wilL 
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Orcat  Dukb  (nf  MatemHa. 

Anciuii,  the  Loyal  Sobjact,  General  </  the  Mei- 

cavitee. 
TiuoDoiui,  San  to  Archas.  Colonel ,-  valorous^  hut 

impatient. 
Bribkix.  disguised  under  the  name  of  Putskii,  a 

Ca^int  Brother  to  Archaa. 
Yoowo  Arcbab,   Son  to  Archas,  dieguieed  as  a 

Woman,  under  the  name  ef  Axna>A. 
BuRRis,  an  honest  Lord,  the  DqIm's  FavourUe. 
BoRORKiR,  a  m<dicious  seducing  Counsellor  to  the 

Duke. 
Ancient  to  Archas,  a  stout  merry  Soldier. 


Soldiers. 

Gentlemen. 

Guard. 

Serraots. 

Messengers,  or  Posts. 

Olympia,  Sister  to  Ou  Duke. 
HoifORA,  )  _        .^  -  . 

Viola       I  ^^*V^^^'  ^  Archas. 

lSST*  }  ^'^^'^  ^  Olympia. 
BRwd,  a  Court-Lady. 


SCENE, — Moscow,  and  thb  mxiohbocbino  Country. 


PROLOGUE; 


Wb  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-inatruct  you  who  did  write 
This  worliiY  story,  being  confident 
The  mirth  join'd  with  grave  matter,  and  intent 
To  3rield  the  hearers  profit  with  delight, 
Will  speak  the  maker :  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a  genius  like  to  his :  the  age 
Mourning  his  loss,  and  our  now-widowed  stage 
In  Tain  lamenting.     I  could  add,  so  iar 
Behind  him  the  most  modem  writers  are. 


That  when  they  would  commend  him,theirbe8t  praise 
Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  raise 
To  his  best  memory.     So  much  a  friend 
Presumes  to  write,  secure  't  will  not  offend 
The  living,  that  are  modest ;  with  the  rest, 
That  may  repine,  he  cares  not  to  contest. 
This  debt  to  Fletcher  paid :  it  is  profess'd 
By  us  the  actors,  we  will  do  our  best 
To  send  such  fovonring  friends,  as  hither  come 
To  grace  the  scene,  pleased  and  contented  home. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— Moscow.  A  Street, 
Enter  Tbrodorr  and  Putbkir. 


the 


Theod,  Captain,  your   friend  's  preferred  ; 
princess  has  her ; 
Who,  I  assure  myself,  will  use  her  nobly. 
A  pretty  sweet  one  'tis,  indeed. 

Puts.  Well  bred,  sir, 
1  do  deliver  that  upon  my  credit, 
And  of  an  honest  stock. 

Theod,  It  seems  so,  captain, 
And  no  doubt  will  do  well. 

Puts.  Thanks  to  your  care,  sir. — 
But  tell  me,  noble  colonel,  why  this  habit 
Of  discontent  is  put  on  through  the  army  ? 
And  why  your  valiant  fiither,  our  great  general, 
The  hand  that  taught  to  strike,  &e  love  that  led 
Why  he,  that  was  the  father  of  the  war,  [all, 


He  that  begot,  and  bred  the  soldier. 
Why  he  sits  shaking  of  his  arms,  like  autumn, 
His  colours  folded,  and  his  drums  cased  up  ? 
The  tongue  of  war  for  ever  tied  within  us  ? 

Theod,  It  must  be  so.  Captain,  you  are  a  stranger. 
But  of  a  small  time  here  a  soldier. 
Yet  that  time  shews  you  a  right  good  and  great 

one, 
Else  I  could  tell  you,  hours  are  strangely  alterM  : 
The  young  duke  has  too  many  eyes  upon  him. 
Too  many  fears  'tis  thought  too ;  and,  to  nourish 
Maintains  too  many  instruments.  [those, 

Puts.  Turn  their  hearts. 
Or  turn  their  heels  up.  Heaven  I  Tis  strange  it 
The  old  duke  loved  him  dearly.  [should  be ; 

Theod.  He  deserved  it ; 
And  were  he  not  my  father,  I  durst  tell  you. 
The  memorable  hazards  he  has  run  through, 
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Deserved  of  this  man  too ;  highly  deienred  too : 
Had  they  been  less,  they  had  been  safer,  Patskie, 
And  sooner  reach'd  regard. 

Puii,  There  yoa  stmck  sure,  sir. 

Theod.  Did  I  never  tell  thee  of  a  tow  he  madoi 
Some  years  before  the  old  duke  died  P 

Puti.  I  have  heard  yon 
Speak  often  of  that  vow ;  but  how  it  wasi 
Or  to  what  end,  1  never  understood  yet 

Theod.  I'll  tell  thee  then,  and  tben  thou  wilt 
find  the  reason. 
The  last  great  muster,  ('twas  before  you  served 

here,) 
Before  the  last  duke*s  death,  whose  honour'd  bones 
Now  rest  in  peace,  this  young  prince  had  the 

ordering 
(To  crown  his  faUier^s  hopes)  of  all  the  army : 
Who,  to  be  short,  put  all  his  power  to  practice, 
Fashion'd  and  drew  'em  up  :  But,  alas,  so  poorly, 
So  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  unsoldier'd, 
The  good  duke  blush'd,  and  call'd  unto  my  father, 
Who  then  was  general :  **  Go,  Archas,  speedily. 
And  chide  the  boy  before  the  soldiers  find  him ; 
Stand  thou  between  his  ignorance  and  them ; 
Fashion  their  bodies  new  to  thy  direction  ; 
Then  draw  thou  up,  and    shew  the  prince  his 

errors ! " 
My  sire  obey*d,  and  did  so  ;  with  all  duty 
Inform*d  the  prince,  and  read  him  all  directions : 
This  bred  distaste,  distaste  grew  up  to  anger. 
And  anger  into  wild  words  broke  out  thus : 
'*  Well,  Archas,  if  I  live  but  to  command  here, 
To  be  but  duke  once,  I  shall  then  remember. 
I  shall  remember  truly  (trust  me  I  shall). 
And,  by  my  father's  hand"— the  rest  his  eyes 

spoke. 
To  which  my  fiither  answer'd,  somewhat  moved 
And  with  a  vow  he  seal'd  it :  «<  Royal  sir,      [too. 
Since,  for  my  fiuth  and   fights,  your  scorn  and 
Only  pursue  me ;  if  I  live  to  that  day,         [anger 
That  day  so  long  expected  to  reward  me. 
By  his  so-ever-noble  hand  you  swore  by, 
And  by  the  hand  of  juatioe,  never  arms  more 
Shall  rib  this  body  in,  nor  sword  hang  here,  sir. 
The  conflicts  I  will  do  you  service  then  in, 
Shall  be  repentant  prayers."  So  they  parted. 
The  time  is  come ;  and  now  you  know  the  wonder. 

Puis.  I  find  a  fear  too,  wluch  begins  to  tell  me, 
The  duke  will  have  but  poor  and  slight  defences, 
If  his  hot  humour  reign,  and  not  his  honour. 
How  stand  you  with  him,  sir  ? 

Theod,  A  perdue  captain. 
Full  of  my  father's  daniger. 

Pute.  He  has  raised  a  young  man. 
They  say  a  slight  young  man  (I  know  him  not) 
For  what  desert } 

Theod.  Believe  it,  a  brave  gentleman. 
Worthy  the  duke's  respect,  a  clear  sweet  gentle- 
man. 
And  of  a  noble  soul.    Come,  let's  retire  us, 
And  wait  upon  my  father,  who  within  this  hour 
You  will  find  an  alter'd  man. 

Puis.  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— ^i>  Apartment  m  the  Palace. 
Enter  Olympia,  ParascA,  and  Gentlewoman. 

Olym,  Is't  not  a  handsome  wench? 
Gent.  She  is  well  enough,  madam : 


I  have  seen  a  better  face,  and  a  straighter  body ; 
And  yet  she  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman. 
Olpm,  What  thinkest  thou,  Petesca? 
Pet,  Alas,  madam,  I  have  no  skill;  she  has  a 
black  eye, 
Which  is  of  the  least  too,  and  the  dullest  water : 
And  when  her  mouth  was  made,  for  certain,  madam, 
Nature  intended  her  a  right  good  stomach. 
Ofym,  She  has  a  good  hand. 
Gent,  TtB  good  enough  to  hold  &st. 
And  strong  enough  to  strangle  the  neck  of  a  lute 
Olym,  What  dink  you  of  her  colour  ? 
Pet,  If  it  be  her  own, 
'Tis  good  black  blood;  right  weather-proof,  I 
warrant  it. 
Gent,  What  a  strange  pace  she  has  goti 
Oi^fm.  That's  but  her  breeding. 
Pet.  And  what  a  manly  body !   methinks  she 
looks 
As  though  she'd  pitch  the  bar,  or  go  to  buffets. 
Gent,  Yet  her  behaviour's  utterly  against  it. 
For  methinks  she  is  too  bashfuL 
Olym,  Is  that  hurtful  ? 

Gent,  Even  equal  to  too  bold :  either  of  'em, 
madam, 
May  do  her  injury  when  time  shall  serve  her. 
O/ym.  You  discourse  learnedly.     Call  in  the 
wench.—  IBxU  G«nUewoauu:i. 

What  envious  fools  are  you  I    Is  the  rule  general. 
That  women  can  speak  handsomely  of  none, 
But  those  they  are  bred  withal  ? 

Pet,  Scarce  well  of  those,  madam, 
If  they  believe  they  may  outshine  'em  any  way : 
Our  natures  are  Uke  oil,  compound  us  with  any 

thing. 
Yet  still  we  strive  to  swim  o'  th'  top.    Suppose 

there  were  here  now, 
Now  in  this  court  of  Moscow,  a  stranger-princess, 
Of  blood  and  beauty  equal  to  your  excellence. 
As  many  eyes  and  services  stuck  on  her ; 
What  would  ye  think  ? 

Olym,  I  would  think  she  might  deserve  it 
Pet,  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave  not  to 
believe  you ! 
I  know  yon  are  a  woman  and  so  humoured. 
I'll  tell  you,  madam ;  I  could  then  get  more  gowns 

on  you, 
More  caps  and  feathers,  more  scarfs,  and  more  silk 

stockings, 
With  rocking  you  asleep  with  nightly  railings 
Upon  that  woman,  than  if  I  had  nine  lives 
I  could  wear  out  By  this  hand,  you  would  scratch 
her  eyes  out 
O/ym.  Thou  art  deceived,  fool.    Now  let  your 
own  eyes  mock  you. 

Enter  Oentlewoman  and  Toung  AacBAa,  dUffuUed  at  a 
icKMiMfi,  bearing  (he  name  qfAuMDA. 

Come  hither,  giri.«— Hang  me»  an  she  be  not  a 
handsome  one ! 

Pet,  I  fear  'twill  prove  indeed  so. 

Olym,  Did  you  e'er  serve  yet 
In  any  place  of  worth  ? 

y.  Arch,  No,  royal  lady. 

Pet,  Hold  up  your  head ;  tf ! 

Olym,  Let  her  alone ;  stand  from  her. 

Y.  Areh.  It  shall  be  now, 
Of  all  the  blessings  my  poor  youth  has  prey'd  for. 
The  greatest  and  the  happiest  to  serve  you ; 
And,  might  my  promise  carry  but  that  credit 
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To  be  beliered,  becsme  I  am  yet  a  stranger, 
Excellent  lady,  when  I  fidl  from  duty, 
From  all  the  lerrioe  that  my  life  can  lend  me, 
May  everlasting  miiery  then  find  me ! 

Ofym'  [^ff  PRTSBCA.]  What  think  ye  now?— 
I  do  believe  and  thank  you ; 
And  snre  I  shall  not  be  so  Car  forgetfiil, 
To  see  that  honest  foith  die  nnrewardecL 
What  must  I  call  yonr  name  ? 

y.  Areh.  Alinda,  madam. 

O/jrm.  Can  yon  sing  ? 

Y,  Arch,  A  little,  when  my  grief  will  give  me 
leave,  lady. 

Olym.  What  grief  canst  thou  have,  wench  ?  Thou 
art  not  in  love  ? 

F.  Areh,  If  I  be,  madam,  'ds  only  with  your 
goodness; 
For  yet  I  never  saw  that  man  I  sighM  for. 

Olym.  Of  what  years  are  you  ? 

Y.  Arch.  My  mother  oft  has  told  me, 
That  very  day  and  hour  this  land  was  blesa'd 
With  your  most  happy  birth,  I  first  saluted 
This  world's  fair  light.     Nature  was  then  so  busy, 
And  all  the  graces,  to  adorn  yonr  goodness, 
I  stole  into  tiie  world  poor  and  neglected. 

Olym.  Something  there  was,  when  1  first  look*d 
upon  thee. 
Made  me  both  like  and  love  thee ;  now  I  know  it, 
And  you  shall  find  that  knowledge  shall  not  hurt 
I  hope  you  are  a  maid  ?  [you- 

Y,  Arch,  I  hope  so  too,  madam  ; 
I  am  sure  for  any  man.    And  were  I  otherwise. 
Of  all  the  services  my  hopes  could  point  at, 
I  durst  not  touch  at  yours. 

WUmriA,    EnUr  Duke,  Bmiws,  and  GcnUemcn. 

Pet.  The  great-duke,  madam. 

Duke,  GcMd  morrow,  sister ! 

Olym.  A  good  day  to  your  highness  1 

Duke.  I  am  come  to  pray  you  use  no  more  per- 
suasions 
For  this  old  stubborn  man ;  nay,  to  command  you : 
His  sail  is  sweird  too  full ;  he's  grown  too  insolent. 
Too  self-affected,  proud :  Those  poor  sHght  services 
He  has  don^  my  father,  and  myself,  have  blown 
To  such  a  pitefa,  he  flies  to  stoop  our  favours,  [him 

Olym.  I  am  sorry,  sir:  I  ever  thought  Uiose 
Both  great  and  noble.  [services 

Bur.  However,  may  it  please  voa 
But  to  consider  'em  a  true  heart  s  servants, 
Done  out  of  faith  to  you,  and  not  self-fame ; 
But  to  consider,  royal  sir,  the  dangers, 
When  you  have  slept  secure,  the  midnight  tem- 
pests. 
That,  as  he  march'd,  sung  through  his  aged  locks : 
When  you  have  fed  at  fttU,  the  wants  and  famines; 
The  fires  of  Heaven,  when  you  have  found  all  tem- 
Death,  with  his  thousand  doors [perate ; 

Duke.  I  have  considered ; 
No  more  I    And  that  I  will  have,  shall  be. 

Olym,  For  the  best, 
I  hope  all  stilL 

Duke.  What  handsome  wench  is  that  there  ? 

Olym,  My  servant,  sir. 

Duke.  Pr'ythee  observe  her.  Burns. 
Is  she  not  wondrous  handsome  f  speak  thy  free- 

Bur.  She  appears  no  less  to  me,  sir.         [dom. 

Duke.  Of  whence  is  she.? 

Olym.  Her  father,  I  am  told,  is  a  good  gentle- 
man. 


But  far  off  dwelling :  Her  desire  to  serve  me 
Brought  her  to  th'  court,  and  here  her  friends 
have  left  her. 

Duke,  She  may  find  better  friends.    Yoa  are 
welcome,  fair  one  1 

[Young  Abchas  kneett.    l%e  Duke  Mutt  him. 
I  have  not  seen  a  sweeter.    By  your  lady's  leave : 
Nay,  stand  up,  sweet;  we'll  have  no  superstition. 
You  have  got  a  servant ;  you  may  use  him  kindly. 
And  he  may  honour  you.     Good  morrow,  sister. 
ISrtunt  Dnke,  Buiuua,  and  Gentleman. 

Olym,  Good  morrow  to  your  grace  1    How  the 
wench  blushes ! 
How  like  an  angel  now  she  looks  I 

Gent.  At  first  jump,  lApart  to  FexmcA, 

Jump  into  the  ddce's  arms  ?  We  must  look  to  you. 
Indeed  we  must ;  the  next  jump  we  are  journeymen. 

Pet.  I  see  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  already ; 
*Would  she  were  at  home  again,  milking  her  fether's 
cows. 

Gent.  I  fear  she'll  milk  all  the  great  courtiers 

Olym,  This  has  not  made  you  proud  ?       [first. 

Y.  Arch,  No,  certain,  madam. 

Olym.  It  was  the  duke  that  kiss'd  you. 

Y,  Arch,  'Twas  your  brother, 
And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  honour. 

Olym,  But,  say  he  love  you  ? 

Y.  Arch,  That  he  may  with  safety : 
A  prince's  love  extends  to  all  his  subjects. 

Olym,  But,  say  in  more  particular? 

Y.  Afch,  Pray  fear  not : 
For  Virtue's  sake  deliver  me  from  doubts,  lady. 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promises. 
His  glories,  and  his  greatness,  stuck  about  me. 
Can  make  me  prove  a  traitor  to  your  service : 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  noble  master. 
Your  virtues  my  ambition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune  t 
And,  when  I  fidl  in  that  faith 

Olym,  I  believe  thee— — 


Come,  wipe  your  eyes — I  do.   Take  yon  example ! 

Pet.  I  would  her  eyes  were  out  [Atidt. 

Gent.  If  the  wind  stand  in  this  door. 
We  shall  have  but  cold  custom:  Some  trick  or 
And  speedily  I  [other. 

Pet.  Let  me  alone  to  think  on't. — 

Olym.  Come,  be  you  near  me  still. 

K.  Arch.  With  all  my  duty.  IBxemU, 


SCENE  III An  open  Place  btfare  the  Palace. 

Enter  Abchas,  Thsoooiui,  Pvnua,  Ancibht,  amA  Bol- 
diera,  earrffimg  hit  arwumr  pitce-wteal,  his  coleurt 
wouMd  up,  and  hit  dmmt  in  easet 

Theod.  This  is  the  heaviest  march  we  e'er  trod, 
oaptain. 

Piilff.  This  was  not  wont  to  be ;  These  honour'd 
pieces. 
The  fiery  god  of  war  himself  would  smile  at. 
Buckled  upon  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus, 
Like  relics,  to  be  offer'd  to  long  rust. 
And  heavy-eyed  oblivion  brood  upon  'em. 

Arehat.  There  set  'em  down:    And,  glorioni 
War,  farewell  1 
Thou  child  of  honour  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
Begot  in  blood,  and  nursed  with  kingdoms*  ndfis ; 
Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Through  fires  and  femines ;  fbr  one  title  from  thee 
Prodigal  mankind  spending  all  his  fortunes* 
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A  long  (krewell  I  give  thee  t    Noble  arms. 
You  ribs  for  mightj  minds,  you  iron  houses. 
Made  to  defy  the  thnnder-claps  of  fortone. 
Rust  and  consuming  time  must  now  dwell  with  ye! 
And  thou,  good  sword,  that  knew'st  the  way  to 

conquest, 
Upon  whose  fatal  edge  despair  and  death  dwelt, 
That,  when  I  shook  thee  thus,  fore-shew'd  destni& 

tion, 
Sleep  now  from  hlood,  and  grace  my  monument : 
Farewell,   my  eagle !   when  thou  flew'st,  whole 

armies 
Have  stoop'd  below  thee :  At  passage  I  have  seen 
Ruffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury ;        [thee 
And  bang  'em  up  together,  as  a  tassel. 
Upon  the  stretch,  a  flock  of  fearful  pigeons. 
I  yet  remember  when  the  Volga  curlM, 
The  aged  Volga,  when  he  heav'd  his  head  up, 
And  raised  his  waters  high,  to  see  the  ruins, 
The  ruins  our  swords  made,  the  bloody  ruins  ; 
Then  flew  this  bird  of  honour  bravely,  gentlemen. 
But  these  must  be  forgotten :  So  must  these  too, 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever. 
Take  'em,  you  holy  men ;  my  vow  take  with  'em, 
NevCT  to  wear  'em  more :  Trophies  I  give  'em, 
And  sacred  rites  of  war,  to  adorn  the  temple : 
There  let  'em  hang,  to  tell  the  world  their  master 
Is  now  devotion's  soldier,  fit  for  prayer. 
Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  ?  Why  look  ye  sad, 
I  am  not  dying  yet.  [friends? 

Theod.  You  are  indeed  to  us,  sir. 
Puis.  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  general. 
Arehat.  You'll  find  a  better, 
A  greater,  and  a  stronger  man  to  lead  you. 
And  to  a  stronger  fortune.    I  am  old,  friends, 
Time  and  the  wars  together  make  me  stoop,  gen- 
tlemen, 
Stoop  to  my  grave :  My  mind  unfumish'd  too ; 
Empty  and  weak  as  I  am.     My  poor  body. 
Able  for  nothing  now  but  contemplation. 
And  that  will  be  a  task  too  to  a  soldier. 
Yet,  had  they  but  encouraged  me,  or  thought  well 
Of  what  I  have  done,  I  think  I  should  have  ven- 
tured 
For  one  knock  more ;  1  should  have  made  a  shift 

yet 
To  have  broke  one  staff  more,  handsomely,  and 

have  died 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  an  honest  soldier, 
In  the  head  of  ye  all,  with  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
And  so  have  made  an  end  of  all  with  credit. 
Theod.  Welly  there  will  come  an  hour,  when  all 

These  secure  slights [these  injuries, 

Archoi.  Ha  I  no  more  of  that,  sirrah ; 
Not  one  word  more  of  that,  I  charge  you ! 

Theod.  I  must  speak,  sir : 
And  may  that  tongue  forget  to  sound  your  service, 
That's  dumb  to  your  abuses  1 
Archat.  Understand,  fool. 
That  voluntary  I  sit  down. 

Theod,  You  are  forced,  sir. 
Forced  for  your  safety :  I  too  well  remember 
The  time  and  cause,  and  I  may  live  to  curse  'em. 
You  made  this  vow ;  and  whose  unnobleness. 

Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good 

Archae.  No  more! 
As  thou  art  mine,  no  more ! 

Theod,  Whose  doubts  and  envic 
But  the  devil  will  have  his  due. 
PuU^  Good  gentle  colonel  l 


Theod.  And  though  disgraces,  and  contempt  of 
Reign  now,  the  wheel  must  turn  again.      [honour 

Archat.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
Your  tongue's  too  saucy.  Do  you  stare  upon  me  ? 
Down  with  that  heart,  down  suddenly,  down  with  it ; 
Down  with  that  disobedience ;  tie  that  tongue  op  ! 

Theod.  Tongue  ? 

Archat.'  Do  not  provoke  me  to  forget  my  vow, 
sirrah. 
And  draw  that  fatsl  sword  again  in  anger. 

Putt.  Yot  Heaven's  sake,  colonel  I 

Archat.  Do  not  let  me  doubt 
Whose  son  thou  art,  because  thou  canst  not  suffer . 
Do  not  play  with  mine  anger ;  if  thou  dost. 
By  all  the  loyalty  my  heart  holds 

Theod.  I  have  done,  sir ; 
Pray  pardon  me. 

Archat.  I  pray  you  be  worthy  of  it. 
Beshrew  your  heart,  you  have  vex'd  me. 

Theod,  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

Archat.  Go  to ;  no  more  of  this ;  be  true  and 
honest ! 
I  know  you  are  man  enough ;  mould  it  to  just  ends. 
And  let  not  my  disgraces — ^Then  I  am  miserable, 
When  I  have  nothmg  left  me  but  thy  angers. 

FUmritk.     Enter  Dukb,  Bdrris,  Boroskis,  Attendants 

and  G«itlemen. 

Putt.  An't  please  you,  sir,  the  duke^ 

Duke,  Now,  what's  all  this? 
The  meaning  of  all  this  ceremonious  emblem  ? 

Archat.  Your  grace  should  first  remember 

Bar.  There's  his  nature.  iApart  to  MeDinu. 

Duke*  I  do,  and  shall  remember  still  that  injury. 
That  at  the  muster ;  where  it  pleas'd  your  greatness 
To  laugh  at  my  poor  soldiership,  to  scorn  it ; 
And,  more  to  make  me  seem  ridiculous, 
Took  from  my  hands  my  charge. 

Burrit.  Oh,  think  not  so,  sir. 

Duke.  And  in  my  father*s  sight 

Archat.  Heaven  be  my  witness, 
I  did  no  more  (and  that  with  modesty. 
With  love  and  faith  to  you)  than  was  my  warrant » 
And  from  vour  father  seal'd  '•  Nor  durst  that  rude- 

m 

ness, 
And  impudence  of  scorn  fall  from  my  'haviour ; 
I  ever  yet  knew  duty. 

Duke.  We  shall  teach  you ! 
I  well  remember  too,  upon  some  words  I  told  you, 
Then  at  that  time,  some  angry  words  you  answered, 
If  ever  I  were  duke,  you  were  no  soldier. 
You  have  kept  your  word,  and  so  it  shall  be  to  you ; 
From  henceforth  I  dismiss  you ;  take  your  ease,  sir. 
Archat,  I  humbly  thank  your  grace ;  this  wasted 
body. 
Beaten  and   bruised  with  arms,  dried   up   with 

troubles. 
Is  good  for  nothing  else  but  quiet  now,  sir, 
And  holy  prayers ;  in  which,  when  I  forget 
To  thank  high  Heaven  for  all  your  bounteous 

favours, 
May  that  be  deaf,  and  my  petitions  perish ! 
Bor.  What  u  smooth  humble  cloidi  he  has  cas'd 
his  pride  in, 
And  how  he  has  pull'd  his  claws  in  I  there's  no 
Burrit.  Speak  for  the  best.  [trusting — 

Bar.  Believe  I  shall  do  ever. 
Duke.  To  make  you  understand,  we  feel  not  yet 
Such  dearth  of  valour  and  experience. 
Such  a  declining  age  of  doing  spirits, 
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That  all  should  be  confined  within  your  ezcellence, 
And  you,  or  none,  be  honoured ;  take,  Boroskie, 
The  place  he  has  commanded,  lead  the  Boldier ; 
A  little  time  will  bring  thee  to  his  honour. 
Which  has  been  nothing  but  the  world's  opinion, 
The  soldier's  fondness,  and  a  little  fortune, 
Which  I  belieYC  his  sword  had  the  least  share  in. 

Theod,  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  answer  now  ! 

Putt.  Good  colonel ! 

Theod.  My  heart  will  break  else. — Royal  sir,  1 
know  not 
What  you   esteem   men's   lives,  whose    hourly 

labours, 
And  loss  of  blood,  consumptions  in  your  service, 
Whose  bodies  are  acquainted  with  more  miseries 
(And  all  to  keep  you  safe)  than  dogs  or  slaves  are^ 
His  sword  the  least  share  gained  ? 

Duke.  You  will  not  fight  with  me  ? 

Theod.  No,  sir,  I  dare  not ; 
You  are  my  prince,  but  I  dare  spesik  to  you. 
And  dare  speak  truth,  which  none  of  their  ambitions 
That  be  informers  to  you,  dare  once  think  of ; 
Yet  truth  will  now  but  anger  you ;  I  am  sorry  for*t, 
And  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Duke.  Even  when  you  please,  sir. 

jtrchas.  Sirrah,  see  me  no  more ! 

lExit  Trxodors. 

Duke.  And  so  may  you  too : 
You  have  a  house  i'  th'  country ;  keep  you  there,  sir, 
And,  when  you  have  rul'd  yourself,  teach  your  son 
For  this  time  I  forgive  him.  [manners : 

Archat.  Heaven  forgive  all ; 
And  to  your  grace  a  happy  and  long  rule  here  1 — 
And  you,  lord  general,  may  your  fights  be  pros- 
perous! 
In  all  your  course  may  Fame  and  Fortune  court  you ! 
Fight  for  your  country,  and  your  prince's  safety ; 
Boldly,  and  bravely  face  your  enemy. 
And  when  you  strike,  strike  with  that  killing  virtue, 
As  if  a  general  plague  had  seized  before  you ; 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  cast  behind  you  ; 
And  then  come  home  an  old  and  noble  story ! 

Burris.  A  little  comfort,  sir. 

Duke,  As  little  as  may  be. 
Farewell !  you  know  your  limit 

[Exeunt  Dnke,  Boroakw,  tfc. 

Burris.  Alas,  brave  gentleman ! 

Archat.  1  do,  and  will  observe  it  suddenly. 
My  grave  ;  ay,  that's  my  limit ;  'tis  no  new  thing. 
Nor  that  can  make  me  start,  or  tremble  at  it 
To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  soldier  now  : 
I  have  seen  him  in  his  sourest  shapes,  and  dread- 

full'st ; 
Ay,  and  I  thank. my  honesty,  have  stood  him  : 
That  audit's  cast. — Farewell,  my  honest  soldiers  ! 
Give  me  your  hands.     Farewell!  farewell,  good 

Ancient  I 
(A  stout  man,  and  a  true)  thou  art  come  in  sorrow. 
Blessings  upon  your  swords,  may  they  ne'er  fail  ye ! 
You  do  but  change  a  man  ;  your  fortune's  constant ; 
That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tied  fast  still ; 
Be  valiant  still,  and  good :  And  when  ye  fight  next. 
When  flame  and  fury  make  but  one  face  of  horror. 
When  the  great  rest  of  all  your  honour's  up, 
When  you  would  think  a  spell  to  shake  the  enemy. 
Remember  me ;  my  prayers  shall  be  with  ye : 
So,  once  again,  farewell ! 

Puts.  Let's  wait  upon  yon. 

Arehas.  No,  no,  it  must  not  be ;  I  have  now  left 
A  single  fortune  to  myself,  no  more,  [me 


Which  needs  no  train,  nor  compliment.    Good 

captain, 
You  are  an  honest  and  a  sober  gentleman, 
And  one  I  think  has  loved  me. 
Puts.  I  am  sure  on't. 

Arehas,  Look  to  my  boy ;  he's  grown  too  head- 
strong  for  me ; 
And  if  they  think  him  fit  to  carry  arms  stilU 
His  life  is  theirs.    I  have  a  house  i'  th'  country. 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  you  liberty, 
See  me  :  You  shall  be  welcome.  Fortune  to  ye  1 

iEseU. 

Ana.  I'll  cry  no  more,  that  wiU  do  him  no  good, 
And  'twill  but  make  me  dry,  and  I  have  no  money« 
I'll  fight  no  more,  and  that  will  do  them  harm ; 
And  if  I  can  do  that,  I  care  not  for  money. 
I  could  have  curs'd  reasonable  well,  and  I  have  had 

the  luck  too 
To  have  'em  hit  sometimes.    Whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That,  like  a  devil,  didst  possess  the  duke 
With  these  malicious  tl^oughts,  mark  what  I  say 

to  thee; 
A  plague  upon  thee  I  that's  but  the  preamble. 
.  A  Sold.  Oh,  take  the  pox  too. 

Ano.  They'll  cure  one  another : 
I  must  have  none  but  kills,  and  those  kill  stinicing. 
Or,  look  ye,  let  the  ungle  pox  possess  them, 
Or  pox  upon  pox. 

Puts.  That^s  but  ill  i'  th'  arms,  sir. 

Ane.  *Tis  worse  i'  th'  legs ;  I  would  not  wish  it 
else: 
And  may  those  grow  to  scabs  as  big  as  mole-hills, 
And  twice  a- day,  the  devil  with  a  curry-comb 
Scratch  *em,  and  scrub  *em !  I  warrant  him  he  has 

Sold.  May  he  be  ever  lousy  I  ['em 

Ano.  That's  a  pleasure. 
The  beggar's  lechery ;  sometimes  the  soldier's : 
May  he  be  ever  lazy,  stink  where  he  stands, 
And  maggots  breed  in's  brains ! 

2  Sold.  Ay,  marry,  sir. 
May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmother, 
And  kissing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  into  his  mouth. 
And  one  fall  cross  his  throat ;  then  let  him  gargle ! 

Enter  a  Post. 

Puts.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Post.  Where's  the  duke,  pray,  gentlemen  ? 

Puts.  Keep  on  your  way.  you  cannot  miss. 

Post.  I  thank  you.  lExit. 

Ano.  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's  cuckold, 
And  when  he  wakes  believe,  and  swear  he  saw  it. 
Sue  a  divorce,  and  after  find  her  honest ; 
Then  in  a  pleasant  pig- sty,  with  his  own  garters, 
And  a  fine  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil ! 

Puts.  If  these  would  do 

Anc.  I'll  never  trust  my  mind  more* 
If  all  these  fail. 

1  Sold.  What  shall  we  do  now,  captain  ? 
For  by  this  honest  hand  I'll  be  torn  a-pieces, 
Unless  my  old  general  go,  or  some  that  love  him. 
And  love  us  equud  too,  before  I  .fight  more. 
I  can  make  a  shoe  yet,  and  draw  it  on  too, 
If  I  like  the  leg  weU. 

Ane.  Fight?  'tis  likely! 
No,  there  will  be  the  sport,  boys,  when  there's 

need  on's. 
They  think  the  other  crown  will  do,  will  carry  us, 
And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  captain  Cankro 
Boroskie !  What  a  noise  his  very  name  carries  I 
'Tis  gun  enough  to  fright  a  nation, 
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He  needi  no  loldien ;  if  he  do,  for  my  part 

I  promifle  ye  he'8  like  to  seek  *em  ;  w  I  think  yoa 

think  too, 
And  all  the  army.    No,  honest,  braTe  old  Archas, 
We  cannot  so  soon  leave  thy  memory, 
So  soon  forget  thy  goodness :  He  that  does. 
The  scandal  and  the  scnm  of  arms  be  counted ! 

Putt.  You  much  njoioe  me ;  now  yoa  have  hit 
my  meaning. 
I  durst  not  press  ye  till  I  fbund  your  spirits : 
Continue  thus  1 

AnA,  I'll  go  and  teU  the  duke  on't. 

Enter  Second  Post. 

PuU.  No,  no,  he*U  find  it  soon  enough,  and  fear  it, 
When  once  occasion  comes. — Another  packet ! 
From  whence,  friend,  come  you  f 

2  Pott.  From  the  borders,  sir. 

Putt.  What  news,  sir,  1  beseech  yon  ? 

2  Pott.  Fire  and  sword,  gentlemen ; 
The  Tartar's  up,  and  with  a  mighty  force 
Comes  forward,  tike  a  tempest ;  all  before  him 
Burning  and  kilfiog. 

Ane.  Brave  boys  1  brave  news,  boys ! 

2  Pott.  Either  we  must  have  present  help 

Ano.  Still  braver  1 

2  Pott.  Where  lies  the  duke  ? 

Sold.  He's  there. 

2  Pott.  'Save  ye,  gentlemen  1  iSxit. 

Ane.  We  are  safe  enough,  I  warrant  thee. 
Now  the  time's  come. 

Putt.  Ay,  now  'tis  come  indeed ; 
And  now  stand  firm,  boys,  and  let  'em  bum  on 
merrily. 

Ane.  This  city  would  make  a  marvellous  fine 
bon-fire : 
Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no  fellow. 

2  SM.   Here  iHll  be  trim  piping  anon  and 
whining. 
Like  so  many  pigs  in  a  storm,  when  they  hear  the 
news  once. 

Enier  Boboskii  and  a  Snraat  patting. 

Putt.  Here's  one  has  heard  it  already.    Room 

for  the  general ! 
Bor.  Say   I   am   fall'n  exceeding   sick  o*  th' 
And  am  not  like  to  live.  [sudden, 

[Exeunt 
Putt.  If  you  go  on,  sir ; 
For  they  wiU  kill  you  certainly;  they  look  for  you. 
^fM.  I  see  your  lordship's  bound ;  take  a  sup- 
pository. 
'Its  I,  sir ;  a  poor  cast  flag  of  yours.    The  foolish 

Tartars, 

They  bum  and  kUl,  an't  like  your  honour ;  kill  us, 

Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord ;  with  guns,  sir ! 

What  says  your  lordship  to  a  chick  in  sorrel  sops  } 

Putt,  Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  True-penny !  thou 

hast  but  one  fault ; 

Thou  art  even  too  valiant. — Come,  to  th'  army. 

And  let's  make  them  acquainted.         [gentlemen, 

Soidiert,  Away ;  we  are  for  you.  iSxeunt 


SCENE  IV.~^  Room  in  the  Palace. 

BnUr  Young  Akchab  at  Alwoa,  Pstmca,  and  Genfle- 

womaa. 

K«  Areh.  Why,  whither  run  ye,  fools !  will  ye 

leave  my  lady  ! 
Pet.  The  Tartar  comes,  the  Tartar  comes  I 


Y.  Arch.  Why,  let  him ; 
I  had  thought  ye  had  feared  no  men.    Upon  my 

conscience. 
You  have  tried  their  strengths  already ;  stay,  for 
Pet.  Shift  for  thyself,  Alinda.  [shame  ! 

[Exit  with  Gflntlewanaii. 
Y.  Arch,  Beauty  bless  ye  I 
Into  what  groom's  feather-bed  will  ye  creep  now. 
And  there  mistake  the  enemy?  Sweet  youths  ye  arf , 
And  of  a  constant  courage:   Are  you  a£ndd  of 
foining  ? 

EiUerOtA 


Olffm.  Oh,  my  good  wench,  what  shall  become 
of  us? 
The  posts  come  hourly  in,  and  bring  new  danger  ; 
The  enemy  is  past  the  Volga,  and  bears  hither. 
With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  he  carries : 
My  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

Y.  Areh.  I  doubt  me. 
Somewhat  too  Ute  too,  madam.  But  pray  fear  not ; 
All  will  be  well,  I  hope.  Sweet  madam,  shake  not. 

O/jrm.  How  cam'st  thou  by  this  spirit  ?  our  sex 
tremble. 

Y.  Arch,  I  am  not  unacquainted  widi  these 
dangers. 
And  you  shall  know  my  trath ;  for,  ere  you  perish, 
A  hundred  swords  shall  pass  through  me ;  'tis  but 

dying. 
And,  madam,  we  must  do  it ;  the  manner's  all. 
You  hare  a  princely  birth,  take  princely  thoughts 

to  you, 
And  take  my  counsel  too  :  Go  presently. 
With  all  the  haste  you  have  (I  will  attend  you) 
With  all  the  possible  speed,  to  old  lord  Archas  i 
He  honours  you ;  with  all  your  art  persuade  him, 
('Twill  be  a  dismal  time  else)  woo  him  hither. 
But  hither,  madam ;  make  him  see  the  danger ; 
For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  ass ; 
There's  nothing  in  his  face  but  loss. 

Olym.  rUdoit: 
And  thank  thee,  sweet  Alinda!  Oh,  my  jewel, 
How  much  I  am  bound  to  love  thee !     By  this 
If  thou  wert  a  man [hand,  wendi, 

F.  Arch.  I  would  I  were  to  fight,  for  you. 
But  haste,  dear  madam. 

Olffm,  I  need  no  spurs,  Alinda.  lExeunL 


SCENE  \.^ Another  in  the  Same, 
Enter  Duke,  two  Posts,  Attendants,  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  The  lord-general  sick  now?   Is  this  a 
time 
For  men  to  creep  into  their  beds  ?  What's  become. 
Of  my  lieutenant  ?  [  Post, 

Pott.  Beaten,  an't  please  your  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled. 

Enter  a  Genilemaii. 

Duke.  That's  but  cold  news,— 
How  now;  what  good  news?    are  the  soldiers 

ready? 
Gent.  Yes,  sir ;  but  fight  they  will  not,  nor  stir 

from  that  place 
They  stand  in  now,  unless  they  hare  lord  Archas 
To  lead  'em  out :  They  rail  upon  this  general. 
And  sing  songs  of  him,  scurvy  songs,  to  wone 

tunes: 
And  much  they  spare  not  yon,  sir.    Here,  they 

swear» 
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They'U  itand  and  Bee  the  city  burnt,  aod  dance 

about  it, 
Unlesi  lord  Archaa  come,  before  they  fight  for't : 
It  must  be  ao,  sir. 

Duke.  I  could  wiah  it  so  too ; 
And  to  that  end  I  have  sent  lord  Harris  to  him  : 
But  all,  I  fear,  will  ftiil ;  we  must  die,  gentlemen, 
And  one  stroke  we'll  have  for't. 

Enter  Bvuire. 

What  bring'st  thou,  Burris  ? 

Burris.  That  I  am  loth  to  tell ;  he  will  not  come, 

sir. 
I  found  him  at  his  prayers ;  there,  he  tells  me, 
The  enemy  shall  take  him,  fit  for  Heaven : 
I  urged  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths, 
The  country's  ruin;  nay,  I  kneel'd  and  pray'd 

him; 
He  shook  his  head,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  pointed 
Thus  with  his  finger  to  the  ground ;  a  grave 
I  think  he  meant ;  and  this  was  all  he  answer'd. 
Your  grace  was  much  to  blame.  Where's  the  new 
Duke,  He's  sick,  poor  man.  [general  ? 

Burris.  He*s  a  poor  man  indeed,  sir. 
Your  grace  must  needs  go  to  the  soldiers. 

Duke.  They 
Have  sent  me  word  they  will  not  stir ;  they  rail 

at  me. 
And  all  the  spite  they  hxve—lShouts  within.] — 

What  shout  is  that  there  ? 
Is  the  enemy  come  so  near  ? 

Enter  Aiichas,  Olyxpia,  and  Teung  Aschas  ae  Auitda. 

Oljfm.  I  have  brought  him,  sir ; 
At  length  I  have  woo'd  him  thus  far. 

Duke.  Happy  sister ! 
Oh,  blessed  woman  1 

Olym.  Use  him  nobly,  brother ; 
You  never  had  more  need. — And,  gentlemen, 
All  the  best  powers  ye  have  to  tongues  turn  pre- 
sently. 
To  winning  and  persuading  tongues :  All  my  art. 
Only  to  bring  him  hither,  I  have  utter'd  ; 
Let  it  be  yours  to  arm  him. — ^And,  good  my  lord, 

[To  AacHAs. 
Though  I  exceed  the  limit  you  aUow'd  me, 
Which  was  the  happiness  to  bring  you  hither, 
And  not  to  urge  you  farther ;  yet,  see  your  country, 
Out  of  your  own  sweet  spirit  now  behold  it : 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  miseries 
Of  every  side,  the  fears ;  oh,  see  the  dangers ; 
We  find  'em  soonest,  therefore  hear  me  first,  sir. 

Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince :  You  have  said 
you  loved  him,  Archas, 
And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  service. 
Hiink  not  your  vow  too  great  now,  now  the  time  is, 
And  now  you  are  brought  to  th'  test ;  touch  right 

now,  soldier, 
Now  shew  the  manly  pureness  of  thy  mettle ; 


Now,  if  thou  beest  that  valued  man,  that  virtue, 
That  great  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  stand  it. 
What  I  have  said  forgive,  my  youth  was  hasty ; 
And   what  you  said  yourself  forget,   you  were 

angry. 
If  men  could  live  vrithout  their  faults,  they  were 

gods,  Archas. — 
He  weeps,  and  holds  his  hands  up:  To  him, 

Burris  1 
Burris.  You  have  shewed  the  prince  his  faults ; 
And,  like  a  good  chirurgeon,  you  have  laid 
That  to  'em  makes  *em  smart ;  he  feels  it. 
Let  *em  not  fester  now,  sir ;  your  own  honour, 
The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  your  allegiance, 
('Gainst  which  I  take  it,  Heaven  gives  no  com- 
mand, sir. 
Nor  seals  no  vow)  can  better  teach  you  now 
What  you  have  to  do,  than  I,  or  this  necessity. 
Only  this  little's  left;  would  you  do  nobly, 
And  in  the  eye  of  honour  truly  triumph  ? 
Conquer  that  mind  first,  and  then  men  are  nothing. 
Y»  Arch.  Last,  a  poor  virgin  kneels :  For  love's 

sake,  general ; 
If  ever  you  have  loved,  for  her  sake,  sir ; 
For  your  own  honesty,  which  is  a  viigin ; 
Look  up,  and  pity  us !    Be  bold  and  fortunate. 
You  are  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier, 
And  when  your  spurs  were  given  yon,  your  sword 

buckled. 
Then  were   you   sworn  for  virtue's  cause,    for 

beauty's, 
For  chastity,  to  strike :  Strike  now,  they  suffer ; 
Now  drew  your  sword,  or  else  yon  are  recreant. 
Only  a  knight  i'  th'  heels,  i'  th*  heart  a  coward : 
Your  first  vow  Honour  made,  your  last  but  Anger. 
Arehas.  How  like  my  virtuous  wife  this  tUng 

looks,  speaks — ^too? 
So  would  she  chide  my  dulneaa.  Pair  one,  I  thank 

you. 
My  gracious  sir,  your  pardon,  next  your  hand; 
Madam,  your  favour,  aod  your  prayen ;  gentlemen. 
Your  wishes  and  your  loves  ;  and,  pret^  sweet  one^ 
A  fevour  for  your  soldier  1 
Oljfm.  Give  him  this,  wench. 
Y.  Arch.  Thus  do  1  tie  on  victory. 

[Tie*  a  icar/on  his  airm^ 
Archas.  My  armour, 
My  horse,  my  sword,   my  tough  staff,  and  my 

fortune  I 
And,  Olin,  now  I  come  to  shake  thy  glory. 

Duke,  Go,  brave  and  prosperous  ;  our  loves  go 

with  thee  I 
Oijfm,  Full  of  thy  virtue,  and  our  prayera  attend 

thee  ! 
Burrist  ij[e.  Loaden  with  victory,  and  we  to 

honour  thee  I 
Y,  Arch.  Come  home  the  son  of  honour,  and 

I'll  serve  you.  lExeunL 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— 7A#  Court  qfthe  Palaee* 
Enter  Dmu,  Boiuus,  and  tvo  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  No  news  of  Archas  yet  ? 
Burris.  But  now.  an't  please  you, 
A  post  came  in ;  letters  he  brought  none  with  him, 


But  this  delivered :  He  saw  the  armies  join, 
The  game  of  blood  begun  ;  and  by  our  genera], 
Who  never  was  acquainted  but  with  conquest, 
So  bravely  fought,  he  saw  the  Tartan  shaken. 
And  there  he  said  he  left  'em. 
Duke,  Where's  Boroskie  ? 
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1  Gent.  He*8  up  again,  an't  please  you. 
Burris.  Sir,  methinks 

This  newB  ahoald  make  you  lightaome,  bring  joy 

to  you; 
It  strikes  our  hearts  with  general  comfort.  Gone  ? 

[iSriiDoKs. 
Wliat  should  this  mean  ?  so  suddenly  ?  He's  well  ? 

2  Geni.  We  see  no  other. 

1  Gent  *Would  the  rest  were  well  too» 
That  put  these  starts  into  him  ! 

Burris.  Til  go  after  him. 

2  Gent.  'Twill  not  be  fit,   sir;   he  has  some 

secret  in  him, 
He  would  not  be  disturbed  in    Know  you  any  thing 
Has  crossed  him  since  the  general  went  ? 

Burrit.  Not  any ; 
If  there  had  been,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  found  it : 
Only  I  have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  money ; 
Money  he  says  he  wants. 

1  Gent,  It  may  be  that  thvU. 

Burris,  To  him  that  has  so  many  ways  to  raise 
And  those  so  honest,  it  cannot  be.  [it. 

Enter  Dukb  and  Bonosiuc. 

1  Gent.  He  comes  back. 
And  lord  Boroskie  with  him. 

Burrit.  There  the  game  goes. 
I  fear  some  new  thing  hatching. 

Duke    Come  hither,  Burris. 
Go,  see  my  sister,  and  commend  me  to  her, 
And  to  my  little  mistress  give  this  token  ; 
Tell  her  I'll  see  her  shortly. 

Burrit.  Yes,  I  shall  sir. 

Duke.  Wait  you  without — [  Exeunt  Bu  rrim  anet 
Gentlemen.] — I  would  yet  try  him  further. 

Bor.  'Twill  not  be  much  amiss.  Has  your  grace 
Of  what  he  has  done  i'  th*  field  ?  [he^ird  yet 

Duke.  A  post  but  now 
Came  in,  who  saw  'em  join,  and  has  deliver'd. 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted. 

Bor.  'Tiswell. 

Duke.  Come,  speak  thy  mind,  man.    'Tis  not 
for  fighting. 
And  noise  of  war,  I  keep  thee  in  my  bosom  ; 
Thy  ends  are  nearer  to  me ;  from  my  childhood 
Thou  brought'st  me  up,  and,  like  another  nature. 
Made  good  all  my  necessities.     Speak  boldly. 

Bor.  Sir,  what  I  utter  will  be  thought  but  envy, 
(Though  I  intend,  high  Heaven  knows,  but  your 

honour) 
When  vain  and  empty  people  shall  proclaim  me — 
Good  sir,  excuse  me. 

Duke.  Do  you  fear  me  for  your  enemy  ^ 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

8or.  llien  I  must,  and  dare,  sir. 
When  he  comes  home,  take  heed  the  court  receive 
him  not,  [praises ; 

Take  heed  he  meet  not  with  their  loves    and 
That  glass  will  shew  him  ten  times  greater,*8ir, 
(And  make  him  strive  to*make  good  that  proportion) 
Than  e'er  his  fortune*bred  him ;  he  is  honourable, 
A.t  least  I  strive  to  understand  him  so. 
And  of  a  nature,  if  not  this  way  poisoned, 
Perfect  enough,  easy,  and  sweet;  but  those  are 

soon  seduced,  sir. 
He*s  B  great  man,  and  what  that  pill  may  work, 
Prepared  by  general  voices  of  the  people. 
Is  tile  end  of  all  my  counsel.    Only  this,  sir ; 
Let  him  retire  a  while  ;  there's  more  hangs  by  it 
Than  yon  know  yet :  There  if  he  stand  a  while  well, 


But  till  the  soldier  cool — whom,  for  their  service 
You  must  pay  now  most  Uberallv,  most  freely. 
And  shower  yourself  into  'em  ;    tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  with  their  loves,  and  not  the  braverv— > 

Duke.  But  Where's  the  money  ? — {^Enter  two 
Gentlemen.] — How  now  ! 

2  Gerti.  Sir,  the  colonel. 
Son  to  the  lord  Archas,  with  most  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar's  overthrow,  without  here 
Attends  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Bor,  Be  not  seen,  sir. 
He's  a  bold  fellow ;  let  me  stand  his  thunders ; 
To  th'  court  he  must  not  come.  No  blessing  here. 
No  face  of  favour,  if  you  love  your  honour  !     [sir, 

Duke.  Do  what  you  think  is  meetest ;  I'll  re- 
tire, sir.  ^BxiL 

Bor.  Conduct  him  in,  sir. — \_Enter  Thkodore.] 
Welcome,  nobk  colonel. 

Theod.  That's  much  from  your  lordship :  Pray 
where  is  the  duke  ? 

Bor.  We  hear  you  have  beat  the  Tartar. 

Theod.  Is  he  busy,  sir  ? 

Bor.  Have  ye  taken  Olin  yet  ? 

Theod.  I  would  fain  speak  with  him. 

Bor.  How  many  men  have  ye  lost  ? 

Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way  ? 

Bor.  I  am  sure  you  fought  it  bravely. 

Theod.  I  must  see  him. 

Bor.  You  cannot  yet,  you  must  not.    What's 
your  commission  ? 

Theod.  No  gentlemen  o'  th'  chamber  here  1 

Bor.  Why,  pray  you,  sir. 
Am  not  I  fit  to  entertain  your  business  ? 

Theod.  I  think  yon  are  not,  sir ;  I  am  sure  you 
shall  not. 
I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries :  In  my  tongue,  sir, 
I  carry  no  forked  stings. 

Bor^  You  keep  your  bluntness 

Theod.  You  are  deceived  ;  it  keeps  me :  I  had 
fislt  else 
Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.    But,  good  sir, 
I  have  business  to  tiie  duke.  [trifle  not ; 

Bor.  He  is  not  well,  sir, 
And  cannot  now  be  spoke  withaL 

Theod.  Not  well,  sir? 
How  would  he  ha'  been,  if  we  had  lost?  Not  well, 

sir  ? 
I  bring  him  news  to  make  him  weU :  His  enemy. 
That  would  have  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your 

house  too, 
Your  brave  gilt  house,  my  lord,  yonr  honour's 

hangings, 
Where  all  your  ancestors,  and  all  their  battles. 
Their  silk  and  golden  battles,  are  deciphered  ; 
That  would  not  only  have  abused  your  buildings. 
Your  goodly  buildings,  sir,  and  have  drunk  dry 

your  butteries. 
Purloined  your  lordship's  plate,  the  duke  bestowed 

on  you, 
For  turning  handsomely  o'  th'  toe,  and  trimm'd 

your  virgins, 
Trimm'd  em  of  a  new  cut,  an't  like  your  lordship, 
'Tis  ten  to  one,  your  wife  too,  and  the  curse  is 
You  had  had  no  remedy  against  these  rascals, 
No    law,    an't  like  your  honour; — would    have 

kill'd  you  too, 
And  roasted  you,  and  eaten  you,  ere  this  time : 
Notable  kdkves,  my  lord,  unruly  rascals ; 
These  youths  have  we  tied  up,  put  muzzles  on*em, 
And  pared  their  nails,  that  honest  civil  gentlemen. 
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And  tuch  most  noble  persons  as  yourself  is, 
May  live  in  peace,  and  rule  the  land  with  a  twine 
These  news  I  bring.  [thread. 

Bor.  And  were  they  thus  delivered  you  ? 

Theod,  My  lord,  I  am  no  pen-man,   nor  no 
orator ; 
My  tongue  was  never  oil'd.  with  **  Here,  an't  like 

There,  I  beseech  you  x**  Weigh,  I  am  a  soldier, 
And  truth  I  covet  only,  no  fine  terms,  sir ; 
I  come  not  to  stand  treating  here ;  my  business 
Is  with  the  duke,  and  of  such  general  blessing — 
Bor.  You  have  overthrown  die  enemy ;  we  know 

it. 
And  we  rejoice  in't:  ye  nave  done  like  honest 
You  have  done  handsomely  and  well.       [subjects, 

Theod.  But  well,  sir? 
But  handsomely  and  well  ?  What,  are  we  jugglers  ? 
Y\\  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a  capon. 
But  handsomely  and  well  ?    Does  your  lordship 

take  us 
For  the  duke's  tumblers  ?    We  have  done  bravely. 
Ventured  our  lives  like  men.  [sir, 

Bor.  Then  bravely  be  it. 

Theod.  And  for  as  brave  rewards  we  look,  and 
We  have  sweat  and  bled  for't,  sir.  [graces ; 

Bor.  And  you  may  have  it, 
If  you  will  stay  the  giving.  Men  that  thank  them- 
selves first 
For  any  good  they  do,  take  off  the  lustre. 
And  blot  the  benefit. 

Theod.  Are  these  the  welcomes, 
The  bells  that  ring  out  our  rewards  ?  Pray  heartily, 
Early  and  late,  there  may  be  no  more  enemies ; 
Do,  my  good  lord,  pray  seriously,  and  sigh  too ; 
For,  if  there  be 

Bor,  They  must  be  met,  and  fought  with. 

Theod,  By  whom  ?  by  you?  they  must  be  met 
and  flatter'd. 
Why,  what  a  devil  ails  you  to  do  these  things  ? 
With  what  assurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus? 
Yon  have  but  single  lives,  and  those  I  take  it 
A  sword  may  find  too :  Why  do  you  dam  the  duke 

up? 
And  choke  that  course  of  love,  that  like  a  river 
Should  fill  our  empty  veins  again  with  comforts? 
But  if  you  use  these  knick-knacks. 
This  &st  and  loose,  with  faithful  men,  and  honest. 
You'll  be  the  first  wiU  find  it. 

MMer  Auchas,  Soldiers,  PuTBXia,  Asfccxirr,  and  Others. 

BoT.  You  are  too  untemperate. 

Theod.  Better  be  so,  and  thief  too,  than  un- 

thankful : 
Pray  use  this  old  man  so,  and  then  we  are  psid  all. — 
The  duke  thanks  you  for  your  service,  and  the 

court  thanks  you, 
And  wonderful  desirous  they  are  to  see  you. 
Pny  Heaven  we  have  room  enough  to  march  for 

may-games. 
Pageants,  and  bonfires,  for  your,  welcome  home, 

sir. 
Here  your  most  noble  friend  the  lord  Boroskie, 
A  gentleman  too  tender  of  your  credit. 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good,  sir, 
Crazv  and  sickly  yet,  to  be  your  servant. 
Has  leap'd  into  the  open  air  to  meet  yon. 
Bor,  The  best  is,  your  words  wound  not.—- Yon 

are  welcome  home,  sir, 
Heartily  welcome  home  ;  axid  for  your  service, 
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The  noble  overthrow  you  gave  the  enemy, 

The  duke  salutes  you  too  with  all  his  thanks,  sir. 

Ane.  Sure  they  will  now  regard  us. 

Puts.  There's  a  reason : 
But,  by  the  changing  of  the  colonel's  countenance. 
The  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  bilbws, 
1  fear  the  wind's  not  down  yet.  Ancient. 

Archaa,  Is  the  duke  well,  sir  ? 

Bor.  Not  much  unhealthy, 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague, 
Which  cannot  last.    He  has  heard,  which  makes 

him  fearful, 
And  loth  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  due  welcome. 
The  sickness  hath  been  somewhat  hot  i'  th'  army, 
Which  happily  may  prove  more  doubt  than  danger. 
And  more  his  fear  than  fSuth  \  yet,  howsoever. 
An  honest  care 

Archaa.  You  say  right,  and  it  shall  be ; 
For  though,  upon  my  life,  'tis  but  a  rumour, 
A  mere  opinion,  without  futh  or  fear  in't ; 
(For,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven,  we  never  stood  more 

healthy. 
Never  more  high  and  lusty)  yet  to  satisfy. 
We  cannot  be  too  curious,  or  too  careful 
Of  what  concerns  his  state,  we'll  draw  away,  sir, 
And  lodge  at  further  distance,  and  less  danger. 

Bor.  It  will  be  well. 

Ano.  It  will  be  very  scurvy :  lArid*, 

I  smell  it  out,  it  stinks  abondnably  : 
Stir  it  no  more. 

Bor.  The  duke,  sir,  would  have  yon  too, 
For  a  short  day  or  two,  retire  to  your  own  house. 
Whither  himself  will  come  to  visit  you, 
And  give  you  thanks. 

Arohat,  I  shall  attend  his  pleasure. 

Anc.  A  trick,  a  lousy  trick  !     So  ho,  a  trick, 

Archaa.  How  now  ?  what's  that  ?  [boys  ! 

Ano,  I  thought  I  had  found  a  hare,  sir, 
But  'tis  a  fox,  an  old  fox ;  shall  we  hunt  him  ? 

Archat.  No  more  such  words ! 

Bor,  The  soldier's  grown  too  saucy ; 
Yon  must  tie  him  straiter  up. 

Archat.  I  do  my  best,  sir ; 
But  men  of  free-born  minds  sometimes  will  fly  out. 

Ane,  May  not  we  see  the  duke  ? 

Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  gentlemen ; 
Your  general  knows  the  cause. 

Ane.  We  have  no  plague,  sir. 
Unless  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  no  pox  neither ; 
Or,  if  we  had,  I  hope  that  good  old  courtiei 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 

Pute.  Certain,  my  lord. 
Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have  done, 
(If  not,  what  need  you  may  have)  'tvrould  be  better, 
A  great  deal  nobler,  and  taste  honester. 
To  use  us  with  more  sweetness.    Men  that  dig, 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart's  tail. 
Double  our  comforts;  meat,  and  their  master's 

thanks  too, 
When  they  work  well,  they  have ;    men  of  oui 

quality. 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for't  with  valour. 
Fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  they  come 

home,  sir. 
And   know  these  are  deservikig    things,    things 

worthy. 
Can  you  then  blame  'em  if  their  minds  a  little 
Be  stirr'd  with  glory  ?  'Tis  a  pride  becomes  'em, 
A  little  season'd  wiui  ambition. 
To  be  respected,  reckon'd  well,  and  honour'd, 
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For  what  they  have  done :    When  to  come  home 

thus  poorly, 
And  met  with  such  unjointed  joy,  so  look'd  on 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  but  dress'd  a  horse  well, 
So  entertained  as  if  *M  thank  ye,  gentlemen, 
Take  that  to  drink,"  had  power  to  please  a  soldier  ! 
Where  be  the  shouts,  the  bells  rung  out,  the  people  ? 
The  prince  himself? 

Archtu.  Peace ! — I  perceive  your  eye,  sir, 
Is  fiz'd  upon  this  captain  for  his  freedom  ; 
And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forward  : 
As  I  am  master  of  the  place  I  carry, 
'Tis  fit  I  think  so  too ;  but  were  I  this  man. 
No  stronger  tie  upon  me,  than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  I  should  speak  as  he  does. 
And  think,  with  modesty  enough,  such  saints 
That  daily  thrust  their  loves  and  lives  through 

hazards, 
And  fearless,   for  their  country's  peace,  march 

hourly 
Through  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the 

darkest. 
Should  better  be  canoniz'd  for  their  service : 
What  labour  would  these  men  neglect,  what  danger, 
Where  honour  is  ?  though  seated  in  a  billow 
Rising  as  high  as  Heaven,  would  not  these  soldiers, 
Like  to  so  many  sea-gods,  charge  up  to  it  ? 
Do  you  see  these  swords  ?  Time's  scythe  was  ne'er 

so  sharp,  sir, 
Nor  ever  at  one  harvest  mow'd  such  handfuls  ; 
Thoughts  ne'er  so  sudden,  nor  belief  so  sure, 
When  they  are  drawn ;  and  were  it  not  sometimes 
I  swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  'em. 
And,  like  a  calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions, 
rhey  are  so  deadly  sure,  Nature  would  suffer. 
And  whose  are  all  these  glories?  why,  their  prince's. 
Their  country's,  and  their  friends'  !     Alas,  of  all 

these. 
And  all  the  happy  ends  they  bring,  the  blessings. 
They  only  share  the  labours  :    A  little  joy  then, 
And  outside  of  a  welcome,  at  an  upshot. 
Would  not  have  done  amiss,  sir ;  but,  howsoever, 
Between  me  and  my  duty  no  crack,  sir. 
Shall  dare  appear  :  I  hope,  by  my  example. 
No  discontent  in  them. — Without  doubt,  gentle- 
The  duke  will  both  look  suddenly  and  truly  [men, 
On  your  deserts. — Methinks,  'twere  good    they 
were  paid,  sir. 

Bor,  They  shall  be  immediately ;   I  stay  for 
And  any  favour  else [money ; 

Archtu,  We  are  all  bound  to  you ; 
And  so  1  take  my  leave,  sir.   When  the  duke  pleases 
To  make  me  worthy  of  his  eyes 

Bar,  Which  will  be  suddenly ; 
I  know  his  good  thoughts  to  you. 

Archas.  With  all  dutv, 
And  all  humility,  I  shall  attend,  sir. 

Bor   Once  more  you  are  welcome  home !  These 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Theod,  Be  sure  we  be ;  and  handsomely 

Archat,  Wait  you  on  me,  sir. 

Theod.  And  honestly :  No  juggling ! 

Archat.  Will  you  come,  sir  ?  lExiU 

Bor.  Pray  do  not  doubt. 

Theod.  We  are  no  boys  I  iExU. 

ISnitT  a  0«ntIemaii,  and  two  or  three  with  monep. 
Bor.  Well,  sir  ? 

Genl.  Here's  money  from  the  duke,  an't  please 
Bor.  'Tis  welL  [your  lordship. 


Gent.  How  sour  the  soldiers  look ! 

Bor.  Is'ttold? 

Gent.  Yes;  and  for  every  company  a  double 
And  the  duke's  love  to  all.  [p^yi 

Anc.  That's  worth  a  ducat. 

Bor.  You  that    be  officers,    see  it  discharged 
Why  do  not  you  take  it  up  ?  [then. 

Anc.  It  is  too  heavy  : 
'Body  o'  me,  I  have  strain'd  mine  arm. 

Bor.  Do  you  scorn  it  ? 

Ano.  Has  your  lordship  any  dice  about  you? 
Sit  round,  gentlemen, 
And  come  on  seven,  for  my  share. 

Puts.  Do  you  think,  sir. 
This  is  the  end  we  fight  ?  can  this  dirt  draw  us 
To  such  a  stupid  tameness,  that  our  service. 
Neglected  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skew'd  at, 
With  a  few  honourable  words,  and  this,  is  righted  ? 
Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears  to  hear  and  see,  sir, 
And  minds  to  understand,  the  slights  we  carry  ? 
I  come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts ;  men  look  on 

me 
As  if  I  had  got  'em  from  a  whore,  and  shun  me ; 
I  tell  my  griefs,  and  fear  my  wants ;  I  am  answered, 
**  Alas,  'tis  pity  !  pray  dine  with  me  on  Sunday." 
These  are  Uie  sores  we  are  sick  of,  the  mind's 

maladies, 
And  can  this  cure  'em  ?    You  should  have  used  us 

nobly, 
And  for  our  doing  weU,  as  well  proclaim'd  us ; 
To  the  world's  eye,  have  shew'd  and  sainted  us. 
Then  you  had  paid  us  bravely ;  then  we  had  shined. 
Not  in  this  gilded  stuff,  but  in  our  glory  1        [sir, 
You  may  take  back  your  money. 

Gent.  This  I  fear'd  stilL 

Bor.  Consider  better,  gentlemen. 

Ane.  Thank  your  lordship  ; 
And  now  I'll  put  on  my  considering  cap. 
My  lord,  that  I'm  no  courtier,  you  may  guess  ft, 
By  having  no  suit  to  you  for  this  money  -, 
For  though  I  want,  I  want  not  this,  nor  shall  not. 
While  you  want  that  civility  to  rank  it 
With  those  rights  we  expected ;  money  grows,  sir, 
And  men  must  gather  it;  all  is  not  put  in  one 

?urse  : 
am  no  carter,  I  could  never  whistle  yet : 
But  that  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  gentleman,  an't  like  your  honour. 
And  a  most  pleasant  companion,  tsingg. 

All  you  that  are  witty, 
Come,  list  to  my  ditty ! 

Come,  set  in,  boys ! 

With  your  lordship's  patience. — [Sonff.l — How  do 

you  like  my  song,  my  lord? 
Bor,  Even  as  I  like  yourself;  "  But  'twould  be 

a  great  deal  better. 
You  would  prove  a  great  deal  wiser," — and  take 

this  money ; 
In  your  own  phrase  I  speak  now,  sir :     And  'tis 

very  well 
You  have  learned  to  sing ;  for  since  you  provr  so 

liberal 
To  refuse  such  means  as  this,  maintain  your  voice 
'TwiU  prove  your  best  friend.  [still ; 

Anc.  'Tis  a  singing  age,  sir, 
A  merry  moon  here  now  ;  I'll  follow  it : 
Piddling  and  fooling  now  gain  more  than  fighting. 
Bor.  What  is't  you  blench  at  ?     What  would 

you  ask  ?    Speak  freely. 
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Sold,  And  bo  we  dare.      A  triumph   for  the 

general! 
Put*.  And  then  an  honour  special  to  his  virtue  ! 
Anc,  That  we  may  be  preferred  that  have  served 
for  it. 
And  cramm'd  up  into  favour  like  the  worshipful ; 
At  least  upon  the  city's  charge  made  drunk 
For  one  whole  year ;  we  have  done  'em  ten  years 

service ; 
That  we  may  enjoy  our  lechery  without  grudging. 
And  mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  things  equal, 
And  catch  at  catch  may  be  proclaimed ;  that  when 

we  borrow, 
And  have  no  will  to  pay  again,  no  law 
Lay  hold  upon  us,  nor  no  court  oontroul  us ! 
Bor.  Some  of  these  may  come  to  pass  ;  the  duke 
may  do  'em, 
And  no  doubt  will :  The  general  will  find  too, 
And  so  will  you,  if  you  but  stay  with  patience — 
I  have  no  power. 
Puts.  Nor  will.    Come,  fellow-soldiers  1 
Bor.  Pray  be  not  so  distrustful. 
Putt.  There  are  ways  yet. 
And  honesit  ways ;  we  are  not  brought  up  statues. 

Ane.  If  your  lordship 
Have  any  nlk  stockings  that  have  holes  i'  th'  heels, 
Or  ever  an  honourable  cassock  that  wants  buttons, 
I  could  have  cured  such  maladies :  Your  lordship's 

custom. 
And  my  good  lady's,  if  the  bones  want  setting 

In  her  old  bodice 

Bor.  This  is  disobedience. 
Ane,  Bightpenoe  a-day,  and  hard  eggs  ! 
Putt.  TVoop  off,  gentlemen  I 
Some  coin  we  have ;  whilst  this  lasts,  or  our  credits, 
We'll  never  sell  our  general's  worth  for  sixpence. 
You  are  beholding  to  us. 

Ane.  Fare  you  well,  sir, 
And  buy  a  pipe  with  that.    Do  you  see  this  scarf, 

sir? 
By  this  hand  1*11  cry  brooms  in't,  birchen  brooms 
Before  I  eat  one  hit  from  your  benevolence,     [sir. 
Now  to  our  old  occupations  again.   By  your  leave, 
lord  I  iSxgunU 

Bor,  You  wiU  bite  when  ye  are  sharper ;  take 
up  the  money. — 
This  love  I  must  remove,  this  fondness  to  him. 
This  tenderness  of  heart ;    I  have  lost  my  way 

else. — 
There  is  no  sending,  man ;  they  will  not  take  it. 
They  are  yet  too  full  of  pillage  ; 
They'll  dance  for't  ere't  be  long.    Come,  bring  it 
after. 

J?n(er  Ihnu. 

Duke.  How  now  ?  refused  their  money  ? 

Bor.  Very  bravely ; 
And  stand  upon  such  terms,  'tis  terrible. 

Duke.  Where*s  Arohas .' 

Bor.  He's  retired,  sir,  to  his  house. 
According  to  your  pleasure,  full  of  duty 
To  outward  show  ;  but  what  within 

Duke.  Refuse  it  ? 

Bor.  Most  confidently :  'Tis  not  your  revenues 
Can  feed  them,  sir,  and  yet  they  have  found  a 

genend 
That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty ;  there  they  est,  sir, 
And  loath  your  invitations. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible ; 
He's  poor  as  they. 


Bor.  You'll  find  it  otherwise. 
Pray  make  your  journey  thither  presently, 
And,  as  you  go,  I'll  open  you  a  wonder. 
Good  sir,  this  morning. 

/>«Ar«.  Followme;  rUdoit  IB^eunL 


SCENE  IL— ^  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Olvmfia,  Bukrts,  Youofr  AncHAtf  at  Aj-iivda, 
Fetekca,  and  Gentlewoman. 

Ol$fm.  But  do  you  think  my  brother  loves  her? 

Burrit.  Certain,  madam ; 
He  speaks  much   of   her,  and   sometimes   with 
Oft  wishes  she  were  nobler  born.  [wonder  ; 

Olffm.  Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Burrit.  Your  grace  is  nearer  to  bis  heart  than 
Upon  my  life,  I  hold  him  so.  [I 

Olym.  Tis  a  poor  wench, 
I   would  not   have  her  wronged:   Methmks 

brother 

But  I  must  not  give  rules  to  his  affections ; 
Yet,  if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Burrit.  You  need  not  fear,  madam. 


am 
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Oljfm.  I  hope  I  shall  not    Lord  Bunris, 
I  love  her  well ;  I  know  not,  there  is  something 
Makes  me  bestow  more  than  a  care  upon  her. 
I  do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 
I  mean  to  women  of  her  way ;  such  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits,  than  royal  bounties : 
I  would  not  have  it  so. 

Burrit.  You  will  not  find  it ; 
Upon  my  troth,  I  think  his  moat  ambition 
Is  but  to  let  the  world  know  he  has  a  handsome 

mistress. 
Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  him  "^ 

Olym.  RememW  all  my  duty. 

Burrit.  Blessings  crown  you  1 

What's  your  will,  lady  ? 

y.  Arch.  Any  thing  that's  l^onest ; 
And,  if  you  think  it  fits  so  poor  a  servioe, 
Clad  in  a  ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship  speak  it  humbly. 

Burrit,  Fair  one,  I  will ;  in  the  best  phrase  I 
have  too : 
And  so  I  kiss  your  hand.  lExit. 

v.  Arch.  Your  lordship's  servant. 

Olym,  Come   hither,  wench.    Wliat  art  thou 
doing  with  that  ring  ? 

V.  Arch.  I  am  looking  on  the  posy,  madam. 

Olym.  What  is't  ? 

Y.  Arch.  •*  The  jewel's  set  within." 

Olym.  But  where  the  joy,  wench. 
When  that  invisible  jewel's  lost  ?  Why  dost  thou 
What  unhappy  meaning  hast  thou  ?         [smile  so  ? 

V.  Arch.  Nothing,  madam  ; 
But  only  thinking  what  strange  spells  these  rings 
And  how  they  work  with  some.  [have. 

Pet.  1  fear  with  you  too.  ZAtide. 

Y.  Arch.  This  could  not  cost  above  a  crown. 

Pet.  'Twill  cost  you  \,Atidc 

The  shaving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  washing. 

Olym.  But  he  that  sent  it   makes  the  virtue 
greater. 

Y.  Arch.  Ay,  and  the  vice  too,  madam.    Good- 
How  fit  'tis  for  my  finger !  [ness  bless  me, 

Gent,  No  doubt  you'll  find  too,  lAtidt. 

A  finger  fit  for  you. 

Y.  Arch.  Sirrah,  Petesca, 
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What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that  follows 

this  ? 
But  thou  haat  rings  enough ;  thon  art  provided. 
Heigh  ho  1  what  must  I  do  now? 

P§t.  You'll  be  taught  that, 
The  easiest  part  that  e'er  you  learnt,  I  warrant 

Y.  Arch.  Ay  me,  ay  me !  [jOQ* 

Pet.  You  will  divide  too,  shortly ; 
Your  voice  comes  finely  forward. 

Olym,  Come  hither,  wanton ; 
Thou  art  not  surely  as  thou  say'st 

Y.  Arch.  I  would  not : 
But  sure  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  this  ring,  lady ; 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps ! 

Pet.  'Twill  go  pit-a-pat  shortly. 

y.  Arch.  And  now  methinks  a  thousand  of  the 
duke's  shapes 

Gent.  Will  no  less  serve  you  ? 

Y.  Arch.  In  ten  thousand  smiles^-— 

Olym.  Heaven  bless  the  wench ! 

Y.  Arch.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to 
enter; 
And  such  soft  sweet  embraces — ^Take  it  from  me : 
I  am  undone  else,  madam,  I  am  lost  else. 

[flivti  htr  the  ring, 

Olffm.  What  ails  the  girl  ? 

Y,  Areh.  How  suddenly  1  am  alter'd, 
And  grown  myself  again  I  Do  not  you  feel  it  ? 

Oljfm.  Wear  that,  and  I'll  wear  this :  I'll  try 
the  strength  on't.  IGivet  her  a  ring. 

Y.  Areh.   How   cold    my  blood  grows  now ! 
Here's  sacred  virtue  1 

When  I  leave  to  honour  this, 

Every  hour  to  pay  a  kias ; 

When  each  morning  I  arise, 

I  forget  a  laorifioe : 

When  thia  figure  in  my  fislth, 

And  the  parenees  that  it  hath, 

I  purme  not  with  my  will. 

Nearer  to  arrive  at  still— 

When  I  loee,  or  ohtnge  this  Jewel, 

Fly  me,  fklth,  and  Heaven  he  cruel  I 

O/ym.  You  have  half  oonfirm'd  me ;  keep  but 
that  way  sure. 
And  what  this  charm  can  do,  let  me  endure. 


SCENE  llL^The  Country-houte  of  Arch  as. 
EnUr  AaCHAB,  TRBOOoaa,  Hoivoba,  and  Viola. 

ehae.  Carry  yourself  discreetly,  it  concerns 
me ; 
The  duke's  come  in ;  none  of  your  froward  pas- 
sions. 
Nor  no  distastes  to  any.     Pr'ythee,  Theodore  ? 
By  my  life,  boy,  't  will  ruin  me. 

Thiod.  I  have  done,  sir. 
So  there  be  no  foul  play.    He  brings  along  with 

him 

Arehat.  What's  that  to  you  ?    Let  him  bring 
And  whom,  and  how.  [what  please  him, 

Theod,  So  they  mean  well. 
Arehat.  Is*t  fit  you  be  a  judge,  mrrah  ? 
Theod.  Tis  fit  I  feel,  dr. 
Arehat.  Get  a  banquet  ready. 
And  trim  yourselves  up  handsomely. 

Theod.  To  what  end  .> 
Do  you  mean  to  make  'em  whores  ?  Hsng  up  a 
And  set  'em  out  to  livery.  [lign  then, 


Arehat.  Whose  son  art  thou? 
Theod,  Yours,  sir,  I  hope ;  but  not  of  your  dis- 
graces. 
Arehat.  Full  twenty  thousand  men  I  have  com- 
manded. 
And  all  their  minds,  with  this  calmed   all  their 

angers; 
And  shall  a  boy.  of  mine  own  breed  too,  of  mine 

One  crooked  stick [own  blood, 

Theod.  Pray  take  your  way,  and  thrive  in't : 
I'll  quit  your  house.     If  taint  or  black  dishonour 
Light  on  you,  'tis  your  own,  I  have  no  share  in*t : 
Yet  if  it  do  fill  out  so,  as  I  fear  it, 
And  partly  find  it  too— 

Arehat.  Hast  thou  no  reverence  ? 
No  duty  in  thee  ? 

Theod.  This  shall  shew  I  obey  you  ; 
I  dare  not  stay.    I  would  have  shew'd  my  love  too, 
And  that  you  ask  as  duty,  with  my  life,  sir, 
Had  you  but  thought  me  worthy  of  your  hazards. 
Which  Heaven  preserve  you  from,  and  keep  the 

duke  too : 
And  there's  an  end  of  my  wishes ;  God  be  with  you ! 

iExii. 
Arehat,  Stubborn,  yet  full  of  that  we  all  love, 
honesty. 

EnttrBvnaxB. 

Lord  Burris,  where*  s  the  duke  ? 

Burrit.  In  the  great  chamber,  sir, 
And  there  stays  till  he  see  you.    You  have  a  fine 
house  here. 

Arehat,  A  poor  contented  lodge,  unfit  for  his 
Yet  all  the  joy  it  hath [presence ; 

Burrit,  I  hope  a  great  one, 
And  for  your  good,  brave  sir. 

Arehat.  I  Uxank  you,  lord : 
And  now  my  service  to  the  duke. 

Burrit,  1*11  wait  on  you.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  Boom  in  the  tame. 


Enter  Dusa,  Boi 


.  Gentlemen,  and  Attendaala. 

Duke.  May  this  be  credited  ? 

Bor.  Disgrace  me  else, 
And  never  more  with  favour  look  upon  me. 

Duke.  It  seems  impossible. 

Bor.  It  cannot  choose,  sir. 
Till  your  own  eyes  behold  it ;  but  that  It  is  so. 
And  that  by  this  means  the  too-haughty  soldier 
Has  been  so  cramm'd  and  fed  he  cares  not  for  you, 
Believe,  or  let  me  perish :  Let  your  eye. 
As  you  observe  the  house,  but  where  I  point  it 
Make  stay,  and  take  a  view,  and  then  yon  have 
found  it 

Duke.  I'll  follow  your  direction. 

Enter  Abcbas,  Bmuus,  HoKoaA,  ViotA,  and  Snrant 

Welcome,  Archas, 

You  are  welcome  home,  brave  lord !  We  are  come 

And  thank  you  for  your  service.         [to  visit  you, 

Arehat,  *Twas  so  poor,  sir, 
In  true  respect  of  what  I  owe  your  highness, 
It  merits  nothing.  [HoNoaA  and  Viola  kned. 

Dfike,  Are  these  fair  ones  yours,  lord  P 

Arehat,  llieir  mother  made  me  think  so,  sir. 

Duke.  Stand  up,  ladies. 
Beahrew  my  heart,  they  are  Sur  ones ;  methinks 
fitter 
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The  luBtre  of  the  court,  than  thus  live  darkened. 
I  would  see  your  house,  Lord  Archaa ;  it  appears 

to  me 
A  handsome  pile. 

Archas.  "Hs  neat,  but  no  great  structure ; 
I'll  be  your  grace's  guide. — Give  me  the  keys  there. 

Dukg,  Lrad  on,  we'll  follow  jou :  Begin  with 
the  gallery, 
I  think  that's  one. 

Arehtu,  'Tis  so,  an*t  please  youy  sir  ; 
The  rest  above  are  lodgings  all. 

Duke,  Go  on,  sir.  lExtwU. 


SCENE  V— Moscow,  A  Street, 
Enter  TBaoooRs,  PviBKia,  ami  Amcuuit. 

Putt.  The  duke  gone  thither,  do  you  say  ? 
Theod.  Yes,  marry  do  I ; 
And  all  the  ducklings  too :  But  what  they'll  do 
thcrO'  - 
Pute.  I  hope  they'll  crown  his  service. 
Theod.  With  a  custard ! 
This  ia  no  weather  for  rewards.    They  crown  his 

service? 
Rather  they  go  to  share  his  crown.     I  was  rated 
(As  if  I  had  been  a  dog  had  worried  sheep)  out  of 

doors. 
For  making  but  a  doubt. 
Fut$.  Thej  must  now  grace  him. 
Theod.  Mark  but  the  end. 
Ane.  I  am  euro  they  should  reward  him ;  they 

cannot  want  hinu 
Theod.  Ther  that  want  honesty,  want  anything. 
Putt.  The  duke's  so  noble  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Theod.  That  I  grant  you, 
If  those   might  only  sway  him :  But  'tis  most 

certain. 
So  many  new-bom  flies  his  light  gave  file  to, 
Buz  in  his  beams,  flesh-flies,  and  butterflies. 
Hornets  and  humming  scarabs,  that  not  one  honey- 
bee, 
That's  loaden  with  true  labour,  and  brings  home 
Encrease  and  credit,  can  'scape  rifling  ; 
And  what  she  sucks  for  sweet,  they  turn  to  bitter- 
ness. 
Ano.  Shall  we  go  see  what  they  do,  and  talk  our 

mind  to  'em  P 
Puie,  That  we  have  done  too  much,  and  to  no 

purpose. 
Ane.  Shall  we  be  hang'd  for  him  ? 
I  hare  a  great  mind  to  be  hang'd  now  for  doing 
Some  brave  thing  for  him ;  a  worse  end  will  take 

me, 
And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.    Not  honour  him  ? 
Upon  mT  conscience,  even  the  deril,  the  very  devil, 
(Not  to  belie  him)  thinks  him  an  honest  man ; 
I  am  suro  he  has  sent  him  souls  any  time  these 

.twenty  years. 
Able  to  furnish  all  his  fish-market. 

Theod,  Leave  thy  talking; 
And  come,  let's  go  to  dinner,  and  drink  to  him : 
We  shall  hear  more  ere  supper  time.    If  he  be 

honour'd. 
He  has  deserv'd  it  well,  and  we  shall  fight  for't ; 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  so ;  we  know  the  worst  then. 
And,  for  myself,  I'll  meet  it. 

Puit.  I  ne'er  fear  it  iSjeeunt. 


SCENE  YL— The  Country. houte.  A  Room,  with 
a  Door  in  the  Baek-ffround. 

Enter  Dinu,  Abckas.  Bommheis,  Bdiuus,  OenUemaa, 

and  Attendants. 

Duke.  They  are  handsome  rooms  all,  well  con- 
trive and  fitted, 
FuU  of  convenience :  the  prospect's  excellent. 
Arehat,  Now,  will  your  grace  pass  down,  and 
do  me  but  the  honour 
To  taste  a  country  banquet  ? 
Duke.  What  room's  that  ? 
I  would  see  all  now ;  what  conveyance  has  it  ? 
I  see  you    have  kept  the  best  part  yet :    pray 
open  it 
Arehat,  [Atide.^  Ha  I  I  misdoubted  this. — ^Tis 
of  no  receipt,  sir; 
For  your  eyes  most  unfit. 
Duke,  I  long  to  see  it, 
Because  I  would  judge  of  the  whole  piece  :  Some 

excellent  painting. 
Or  some  rare  spoils,  you  would  keep  to  entertain 


[me 


Below  I  have 


AnoUier  time,  X  know. 

Arehat,  In  troth  then  is  not, 
Nor  anything  worth  your  sight 
Some  fountains  and  some  ponds. 

Duke.  I  would  see  this  now. 

Arehat,  \^Atide,']  Boroskie,  thou  art  a  knave  !— 
It  contains  nothing 
But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unneces- 
Will't  please  you  see  a  strange  clock  ?        [series  i 

Duke.  This,  or  nothing. 
Why  should  you  bar  it  up  .thus  with  defences 
Above  the  rost,  unless  it  contain'd  something 
Mora  excellent,  and  curious  of  keeping  ? 
Open't,  for  I  will  see  it 

Arehat.  The  keys  an  lost,  sir. 
Does  your  grace  think,  if  it  wero  flt  for  yon, 
I  could  be  so  unmannerly? 

Duke.  I  will  see  it ; 
And  either  shew  it 

Arehat.  Good  sir 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas ; 
You  shew  your  love  abundantly. 
Do  I  use  to  entreat  thus  ? — Force  it  open. 

Burrit.  That  were  inhospitable ;   you  are  his 
guest,  sir. 
And  'tis  his  greatest  joy  to  entertain  you. 

Duke.  Hold  thy  peace,  fool  ? — ^Will  you  open  it  ? 

Arehat.  Sir,  I  cannot 
I  must  not,  if  I  could. 

Duke.  Go,  break  it  open. 

Arehat.  I  must  withstand  that  force.    Be  not 
too  rash,  gentlemen ! 

Duke.  Unarm  bim  first;  then,  if  he  be  not 
Preserve  his  life.  [obstinate, 

Arehat.  I  thank  your  grace  ;  I  take  it : 

And  now  take  yon  the  keys  ;  go  in,  and  see,  sir ; 

[Tke  door  it  opened. 

There,  feed  your  eyes  vrith  wonder,  and  thank  that 

traitor, 
That  thing  that  sells  his  frith  for  favour ! 

IBxU  Dmu. 
Burrit.  Sir,  what  moves  you  ? 
Arehat.  I  have  kept  mine  pure. — Lord  Bunis, 
there's  a  Judas, 
That  for  a  smile  will  sell  ye  all.     A  gentleman  ? 
The  devil  has  more  truth,  and  has  maintain'd  it  i 
A  whore's  heart  more  belief  in't ! 
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Enter  Dvk*. 

Duke.  What's  all  this,  Archas  ? 
I  cannot  blame  jou  to  conceal  it  so, 
This  most  inestimable  treaaore. 

Arcfuu.  Yours,  air. 

Duke.  Nor  do  I  wonder  now  the  soldier  sligbta 
me. 

Archas.  Be  not  deceired ;  he  has  had  no  fayoor 
here,  sir, 
Nor  had  yon  known  this  now,  but  for  that  pick- 

Uiank, 
That  lost  man  in  his  faith  !  he  has  revealM  it ; 
To  suck  a  little  honey  from  you,  haa  betray'd  it.— 
I  swear  he  smiles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  too  ! 
Tlioa  crack'd,  nncurrent  lord ! — I'll  tell  yon  all,  sir: 
Your  sire,  before  his  death,  knowing  your  temper 
Tv  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air,  and  open, 
As  flowing  as  the  sea  to  all  that  foUow'd  you, 
Your  great  mind  fit  for  war  and  glory,  thriftily. 
Like  a  great  husband,  to  preserve  your  actions. 
Collected  all  this  treasure ;  to  oar  trusts, — 
To  mine  I  mean,  and  to  that  long-tongued  lord's 

there, — 
He  gave  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all  this  ; 
Upon  his  death-bed  too ;  and  on  the  sacrament 
He  swore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treasure 
Part  from  our  secret  keepings,  till  no  hope 
Of  subject  could  relieve  you,  all  your  own  wasted, 
No  help  of  those  that  loved  you  could  supply  you. 
And  then  some  great  exploit  a-foot :  My  honesty 
I  would  have  kept  till  I  had  made  this  useful, 
(1  shew'd  it,  and  I  stood  it  to  the  tempest) 
And  useftd  to  the  end  'twas  left :  I  am  cozen'd, 
And  so  are  you  too,  if  you  spend  this  vainly. 
This  worm  that  crept  into  you  has  abused  you, 
Abused  your  father  s  care,  abused  his  faith  too ; 
Nor  can  this  mass  of  money  make  him  man  more ! 
A  flead  dog  has  more  soul,  an  ape  more  honesty  ! 
All  mine  you  have  amongst  it ;  farewell  that ! 
I  cannot  part  with't  nobler ;  my  heart's  clear, 
My  conscience  smooth  as  that,  no  rub  upon't. — 
But,  oh,  thy  hell !  ITo  Bommkix. 

Bor.  I  seek  no  heaven  from  you,  sir. 

Archaa.  Thy  gnawing  hell,  Boroskie !   it  will 
find  thee. 
Would  you  heap  coals  upon  his  head  has  wrong'd 

you. 
Has  ruin*d  your  estate  ?  give  him  this  money, 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke.  What  little  trunk's  that  ? 
That  there  o'  th'  top,  that's  lock'd  ? 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  rich,  sir ; 
Richer,  I  think,  than  all. 

Archas.  You  were  not  covetous, 
Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thoughts  with  such  a 

coarseness ; 
Pray  rack  not  honesty  1 

Bor.  Be  sure  you  see  it. 

Duke.  Bring  out  the  trunk. 


Enter  Attendant,  with  a  framft. 

Archas.  Youll  find  that  treasure  too ; 
All  1  have  left  me  now.  [7%e  trunk  is  opened. 

Duke.  What's  this  ?  a  poor  gown  ? 
And  this  a  piece  of  Seneca? 

Archas.  Yes,  sure,  sir. 
More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  you  have 

enough  on't) 
And  of  a  mine  far  purer,  and  more  precious ; 
This  sells  no  friends,  nor  searches  into  counsels, 
And  yet  all  counsel,  and  all  friends  live  here,  sir ;  , 
Betrays  no  faith,  yet  handles  all  that's  trusty.  | 

Will't  please  you  leave  me  this?  ■ 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Arehat.  What  says  your  lordahxp  to't  ? 

Bor.  I  dare  not  rob  you. 

Archas.  Poor  miserable  men,  you  have  robb*d 
yourselves  both  ! — 
This  gown,  and  this  unvalued  treasure,  your  brave 

father 
Found  me  a  child  at  school  with,  in  his  progress  ; 
Where  such  a  love  he  took  to  some  few  answers 
(Unhappy  boyish  toys,  hit  in  my  head  then) 
That  suddenly  I  made  him,  thus  as  I  waa 
(For  here  waa  all  the  wealth  I  brought  his  high- 
He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up,    [ness) 
Bestowed  his  favours  on  me,  taught  me  arms  first. 
With  those  an  honest  mind  :  I  served  him  truly. 
And  where  he  gave  me  trust,  I  think  I  fail'd  not ; 
Let  the  world  speak.     I  humbly  thank  your  high- 
ness ; 
You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  eased  mine  age. 
And  to  tbis  care  a  fair  quietus  given.  [sir. 

Now  to  my  book  again ! 

Duke.  You  have  your  wish,  sir. — 
Let  some  bring  off  the  treasure. 

Bor,  Some  is  hia,  sir. 

Archas.  None,  none,  my  lord ;  •  poor  unworthy 
The  harvest  is  his  grace's.  [reaper, 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas. 

Archas.  But  will  you  not  repent,  lord  ?    When 
this  is  gone. 
Where  will  your  lordship 

Bor.  Pray  take  yon  no  care,  sir. 

Archas,  Does  your  grace  like  my  house  ? 

Duke.  Wond'rous  well,  Archaa ; 
You  have  made  me  richly  welcome. 

Archas.  I  did  my  best,  sir. 
Is  there  anything  else  may  please  your  grace  ? 

Duke.  Your  daughters 
I  had  forgot ;  send  them  to  court 

Archas.  How's  that,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  said,  your  daughters !  see  it  done ;  111 
Attend  my  sister,  Archas.  [have  *em 

Archas.  Thank  your  highness ! 

Duke.  And  suddenly.  \Exii  with  train. 

Archas.  Through  all  the  ways  I  dare, 
rU  aenre  your  temper,  though  you  try  me  far. 

lExtt. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  L— Moscow.    A  Street, 


Enter  Thbodors,  Potskix.  and  Avcmn ;  /rom  (Ac  other 

tide,  a  Servant. 

TfieotL  I  wonder  we  hear  no  newB. 

Pute,  Here's  your  father's  servant ; 
He  comes  in  haste  too ;  now  we  shall  know  all,  nr. 

Theod,  How  now? 

Serv.  1  am  glad  I  have  met  yon,  sir ;  your  father 
Entreats  you  presently  make  haste  unto  him. 

Theod,  What  news  ? 

Serv,  None  of  the  hest,  sir  ;  I  am  ashamed  to 
Pray  ask  no  more.  [tell  it ; 

Theod.  Did  not  I  tell  ye,  gentlemen  ? 
Did  not  I  prophesy  ? — He  is  undone  then  ? 

Serv,  Not  so  sir ;  but  as  near  it 

Pute,  There's  no  help  now ; 
The  army's  scatter'd  all,  through  discontent, 
Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  haste  to  help  this. 

Ane.  Plague  of  the  devil,  have  ye  watch'd  your 
We  shall  watch  you  ere  long.  [seasons  ? 

Theod.  Farewell !  there's  no  cure ; 
We  must  mdure  all  now.     I  know  what  I'll  do. 

lEzeunt  TBBODoaa  and  Serrsnt. 

Puta,  Nay,  there's  no  striving;   they  have  a 
A  heavy  and  a  hard  one.  [hand  upon  us, 

Ano.  Now  I  have  it ; 
We  have  yet  some  gentlemen,  some  boys  of  mettle, 
(What,  are  we  bobb'd  thus  still,  colted,and  carted  ?) 
And  one  mad  trick  we'll  have  to  shame  these  vipers  I 
Shall  I  bless  'em  ? 

Put$.  Farewell  1  I  have  thought  my  way  too. 

lExii. 

An*!.  Were  never  such  rare  cries  in  Christen- 
dom, 
As  Moscow  shall  afford !  Well  live  by  fooling. 
Now  fighting's  gone,  and  they  shall  find  and  feel  it. 

lExit, 


SCENE  U.^The  Countrff-houte  of  Kkcuab. 
Enter  Abcbas,  Honoiia,  and  VroLA. 

Archat.  No  more ;  it  must  be  so.    Do  ye  think 

I  would  send  ye, 

Youi:  fether  and  your  friend 

Viola.  Pray,  sir,  be  good  to  us  1 
Alas,  we  know  no  court,  nor  seek  that  knowledge  ; 
We  are  <xmtent,  like  harmless  things,  at  home. 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  in  quiet, 
Only  to  know  ourselves,  to  seek  a  wisdom 
From  that  we  understand,  easy  and  honest; 
To  make  our  actions  worthy  of  your  honour, 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  we  b^^t  'em. 
What  shall  we  look  for,  sir,  what  shall  we  learn 

there^ 
That  this  more  private  sweetness  cannot  teach  us  ? 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition. 
Nor  the  souls'  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery  : 
What  a  terrible  father  would  you  seem  to  us, 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our  tern- 
To  easy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked,  [pers 

Where  the  fair  mind  can  never  loose  nor  loiter. 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  stem  us 
Roughly  against  the  tide  of  all  this  treasure  ? 
Would  you  have  us  proud  ('tis  sooner  bred  than 

buried) 
Wickedly  proud  ?  for  such  things  dwdl  at  court,  sir. 


Hon.  Would  you  have  your  children  learn  to 
foiiget  their  father. 
And,  when  he  dies,  dance  on  his  monument  ? 
Shall  we  seek  Virtue  in  a  satin  gown, 
Embroider'd  Virtue  ?  Faith  in  a  well-curl'd  feather; 
4nd  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Green -sleeves  ? 
This  may  be  done ;  and,  if  you  like,  it  shall  be. 
You  should  have  sent  us  thither  when  we  were 

younger. 
Our  maidenheads  at  a  higher  rate,  our  innocence 
Able  to  make  a  mart  indeed  ;  We  are  now  too 

old,  sir; 
Perhaps  they'll  think  too  cunning  too,  and  slight 
Besides,  we  are  altogether  unprovided,  [us  : 

Unfurnish'd  utterly  of  the  rules  should  guide  us : 
This  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protests  to  me ; 
Compares  my  beauty  to  a  thousand  fine  things, 
Mountains,  and  fountains,  trees,  and  stars,  and 

goblins: 
Now  have  not  I  the  fkshion  to  believe  him ; 
He  offers  me  the  honourable  courtesy 
To  lie  with  me  all  night ;  what  a  misery  is  this? 
I  am  bred  up  so  foolishly,  alas,  I  dare  not ; 
And  how  madly  these  things  will  shew  there ! 

Arehae.  I  send  ye  not, 
Like  parts  infected,  to  draw  more  corruption ; 
Like  spiders,  to  grow  great  with  growing  evil : 
With  your  own  virtues  season'd,  and  my  pray'rs. 
The  card  of  goodness  in  your  minds,  that  shews  ye 
When  ye  sail  false ;  the  needle  touch'd  with  honour. 
That  through  the  blackest  storms  still  points  at 

happiness ; 
Your  bodies  the  tall  barks  ribb'd  round  with  good- 
ness. 
Your  heavenly  souls  the  pilots ;  thus  I  send  you. 
Thus  I  prepare  your  voyage,  sound  before  you, 
And  ever,  as  you  sail  through  this  world's  vanity. 
Discover  shoals,  rocks,  quicksands,  crv  out  to  you, 
Like  a  good  master,  '*  Tack  about  for  honour!'' 
The  eourt  is  virtue^s  school,  at  least  it  should  be ; 
Nearer  the  sun  the  mine  lies,  the  metal's  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  spring  be  once  infected. 
Those  branches  that  flow  from  him  must  run 

muddy : 
Say  you  find  some  sins  there,  and  those  no  small 
And  they  like  lazy  fits  begin  to  shake  ye ;     [ones, 
Say  they  affect  your  strengths,  my  happy  children. 
Great  things  throagh  greatest  hazards  are  achieved 

stiU, 
And  then  they  shine,  then  goodness  has  his  glory, 
His  crown  fast  riveted,  then  time  moves  under. 
Where,  through  the  mist  of  errors,  like  the  sun 
Through  thick  and  pitchy  clouds,  he  breaks  out 
nobly. 
Hon.  I  thank  you,  sir,  you  have  made  me  half 
a  soldier ; 
I  will  to  court  most  willingly,  most  fondly. 
And,  if  there  be  such  stirring  things  amongst  'em. 
Such  travellers  into  Virginia 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I  think  I  have  a  dose  ward,  and  a  sure  one. 
An  honest  mind ;  I  hope  'tis  petticoat-proof, 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proof ;  1  know  'tis  gold- 
proof, 
A  coach  and  four  horses  cannot  draw  me  from  it 
As  for  your  handsome  faces  and  filed  tongues, 
Curl'd  millers'  heads.  I  have  another  ward  for  them. 
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And  yet  Til  flatter  too,  as  fast  as  they  do, 

And  lie,  but  not  aa  lewdly.     Come ;  be  TaUant, 

sister ! 
She  that  dares  not  stand  the  pnsh  o'  th'  coart, 

dares  nothing. 
And  yet  come  off  ungrazed :  Sir,  like  yon,  we  both 
Affect  great  dangers  now,  and  the  world  shall  see 
All  glory  lies  not  in  man's  victory. 

Arehiu,  Mine  own  Honora ! 

Viola,  I  am  very  fearful : 
"Would  I  were  stronger  built  I    You  would  have 

Archtu.  Or  not  at  all,  my  Yiola.     [me  honest  ? 

Ftola.  rU  think  on't; 
For  'tis  no  easy  promise,  and  live  there. 
Do  you  think  we  shall  do  well  ? 

H<m.  Why,  what  should  ail  us  ? 

Viola.  Certain,  they'll  tempt  us  strongly.  Be- 
side the  glory 
Which  women  may  affect,  they  are  handsome  gen- 
Every  part  speaks :  Nor  is  it  one  denial,  [tlemen; 
Nor  two,  nor  ten  ;  from  every  look  we  give  'em 
They'll  frame  a  hope ;  even  from  our  prayers  pro- 
mises. 

Hon.  Let  'em  feed  so,  and  be  fat ;  there  is  no 
If  thou  be'st  fast  to  thyself.  [fear,  wench, 

Viola.  I  hope  I  shaU  be ; 
And  your  example  will  work  more. 

Hon.  Thou  shalt  not  want  it. 

Enter  TaaoDOBa. 

Theod,  How  do  you,  sir?  Can  you  lend  a  man 
1  hear  you  let  out  money.  [an  angel  ? 

Archat.  Very  well,  sir ; 
You  are  pleasantly  disposed  :  I  am  glad  to  see  it. 
Can  you  lend  me  your  patience,  and  be  ruled  by  me? 

Theod.  Is't  come  to  patience  now  ? 

Archat,  Is't  not  a  virtue  } 

Theod.  I  know  not ;  I  ne'er  found  it  so. 

Archat.  That's  because 
Thy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment. 

Theod.  I  know  you  have  been  rifled. 

Archat.  Nothing  less,  boy  ? 
Lord,  what  opinions  these  vain  people  publish  I 
Rifled  of  what  ? 

Theod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience ; 
It  may  get  mustard  to  your  meat.    Why  in  such 
Sent  you  for  me  ?  [haste,  sir, 

Archat.  For  this  end  only,  Theodore, 
To  wait  upon  your  sisters  to  the  court ; 
I  am  commanded  they  live  there. 

Theod.  To  the  court,  sir  ? 

Archat,  To  the  court,  I  say. 

Theod.  And  must  I  wait  upon  'em  ? 

Archat.  Yes,  'tis  most  fit  yon  should ;  you  are 
their  brother. 

Theod.  Is  this  the  business  ?  I  had  thought  your 
mind,  sir, 
Had  been  set  forward  on  some  noUe  action, 
Something  had  truly  stirr'd  you.   To  the  court  with 
Why,  they  are  your  daughters,  sir.  [these  ? 

Archat.  All  this  I  know,  sir. 

TTieod.  [Sings.]   The  good  old  woman  on  a  bed 
To  the  court.  {he  threw. 

Archat.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 

Theod.  Nor  drunk  as  you  are ; 
Drunk  with  your  duty,  sir :  Do  you  call  it  duty  ? 
A  pox  of  duty !  What  can  these  do  there  ? 
What  should  they  do  ? — ^Can  ye  look  babies,  sisters, 
In  the  young  gallants'  eyes,  and  twirl  their  band- 
strings? 


Can  ye  ride  out  to  air  yourselves  ?— Pray,  sir. 
Be  serious  with  me,  do  you  speak  this  truly  ? 

Archat.  Why,  didst  thou  never  hear  of  women 
At  court,  boy  ?  [yet 

Theod.  Yes,  and  good  women  too,  very  good 
women. 
Excellent  honest  women :  But  are  you  sure,  sir. 
That  these  will  prove  so  ? 

Hon,  Tliere's  the  danger,  brother.  iLavpht. 

Theod.  6od-a-mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a  grudg- 
ing of  it. 

Archat.  Now  be  you  serious,  sir,  and  observe 
what  I  say ; 
Do  it,  and  do  it  handsomely :  go  with  'em. 

Theod,  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  I  am  in  no  fault 
now, 
If  they  be  thought  whores  for  being  in  my  company. 
Pray  write  upon  their  backs,  they  are  my  sisters, 
And  where  I  shall  deliver  'em. 

Archat.  You  are  wond'rous  jocund ; 
But  pr'ythee  tell  me,  art  thou  so  lewd  a  fellow  ? 
I  never  knew  thee  fail  a  truth. 

Theod.  I  am  a  soldier ; 
And  spell  you  what  that  means. 

Archat.  A  soldier  ? 
What  dost  thou  make  of  me  ? 

Theod.  Your  palate's  down,  sir. 

Archat.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Theod.  Come,  shall  we  to  this  matter  ? 
You  will  to  court  ? 

Hon.  If  you  will  please  to  honour  us. 

Theod,  I'll  honour  ye,  I  warrant ;  I'll  set  ye  cff 
With  such  a  lustre,  wenches  1  Alas,  poor  Viola, 
Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  criest  for  eating  white  bread: 
Be  a  good  husvdfe  of  thy  tears,  and  save  'em ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  shed  'em.— Sister, 
Do  you  weep  too  ?    Nay,  then  I'll  fool  no  more. 
Come,  worthy  sisters,  since  it  must  be  so. 
And  since  he  thinks  it  fit  to  try  your  virtues. 
Be  you  as  strong  to  truth,  as  I  to  euard  ye. 
And  this  old  gentleman  shall  have  joy  of  ye. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  III.—- ^n  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Dukb  and  Buiuu& 

Duke.  Burris,  take  you  ten  thousand  of  those 
crowns. 
And  those  two  chains  of  pearl  they  hold  the  richest ! 
I  give  'em  you. 

Bur.  1  humbly  thank  your  grace ; 
And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
That  noble  charity  to  men  more  worthy, 
And  of  more  wants  I 

Duke,  You  bear  a  good  mind,  Burris ; 
Take  twenty  thousand  now.     Be  not  so  modest ; 
It  shall  be  so,  I  give  'em:  Go,  there's  my  ring  for't 

Bur.  Heaven  bless  your  highness  ever !      iBxiL 

Duke.  You  are  honest. 

Enter  Young  Akchas  <u  Ajahva,  and  Punaia,  <U  tke 

door. 

Putt.  They  are  coming  now  to  court,  as  fair  as 
Two  brighter  stars  ne'er  rose  here.  [virtue : 

V.  Arch.  Peace,  I  have  it. 
And  what  my  art  can  do— The  duke ! 

Putt,  I  am  gone; 
Remember.  IBxU. 

Y.  Arch.  I  am  counsell'd  to  the  ftill,  sii. 
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Ihtke,  My  pretty  miitms^  whither  lies  your 
bnnness? 
How  kindly  I  should  take  fhia,  were  it  to  me  now. 

F.  Arch.  I  mast  confess,  immediately  to  your 
At  this  time.  [grace, 

Duke.  You  have  no  address,  I  do  betieve  you ; 
I  would  you  had. 

F.  Arch,  'Twere  too  much  boldness,  sir. 
Upon  so  little  knowledge,  less  deserving. 

Duke.  You'll  make  a  perfect  courtier. 

F.  Arch.  A  very  poor  one. 

Duke,  A  very  fair  one,  sweet.    Come  hither  to 
me. — 
What  killing  eyes  this  weneh  has  1    In  his  glory, 

iAtide. 
Not  the  bright  sun,  when  the  Sirian  star  reigns, 
Shines  half  so  fiery. 

F.  Aroh,  Why  does  your  grace  so  view  me  ? 
Nothing  but  common  handsomeness  dwells  here, 

sir; 
Scarce  that:  Your  grace  is  pleased  to  mock  my 
meanness. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  go :  I  do  not  lie  unto  thee; 
In  my  eye  thou  appear'st 

F.  Arch.  Dim  not  the  sight,  sir ; 
I  am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke.  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 
Canst  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee  ? 

F.  Aroh.  I  can  love, 
And  love  as  you  do  too :  But  'twill  not  shew  well ; 
Or,  if  it  do  shew  here,  where  all  light  lustres, 
Tinsel  affections,  make  a  giorious  glistering, 
Twill  halt  i'  th'  handsome  way. 

Duke.  Are  you  so  cunning  ? 
Dost  think  I  love  not  truly  ? 

F.  Arch.  No,  you  cannot ; 
You  never  travelled  that  way  yet   Pray  pardon  me, 
I  prate  so  boldly  to  you. 

Duke.  There's  no  harm  done : 
But  what's  your  reason,  sweet  ? 

F.  Arch.  I  would  tell  your  grace, 
But  happily 

Duke.  It  shall  be  pleasing  to  me. 

F.  Arck.  I  should  love  you  again,  and  then  yon 
would  hate  me. 
With  all  my  service  I  should  follow  you. 
And  through  all  dangers. 

Duke.  Tiua  would  more  provoke  me. 
More  make  me  see  thy  worths,  more  make  me 
meet  'em. 

F.  Arch.  You  should  do  so,  if  you  did  well  and 
truly: 
But,  though  you  be  a  prince,  and  have  power  in 

you, 
Power  of  example  too,  you  have  ftdl'd  and  falter'd. 

Duke.  Give  me  example  where. 

F.  Arch.  You  had  a  mistress. 
Oh,  Heaven,  so  bright,  so  brave  a  dame,  so  lovely, 
In  all  her  life  so  true 

Duke.  A  mistress .' 

F.  Arch.  That  served  you  with  that  constancy, 
That  loved  your  will  and  woo*d  it  too.   [that  care, 

Duke.  What  mistress  ? 

Q.  Arch.  That  nursed  your  honour  up,  held  fast 
your  virtue. 
And  when  she  kiss'd  increased,  not  stole  your  good- 

Duke.  And  I  neglected  her?  [ness. 

F.  Arch.  Lost  her,  forsook  her, 
Wantonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke.  What  was  her  name  ? 


F.  Arch.  Her  name  as  lovely  as  herself,  as  noble. 
And  in  it  all  that's  excellent. 

Duke.  What  was  it? 

y.Areh.  Her  name  was  Beau-desert:  Do  you 
know  her  now,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Beau-desert  ?    I  not  remember 

F.  Arch.  I  know  you  do  not ; 
Yet  she  has  a  plainer  name ;  lord  Archas'  service ! 
Do  you  yet  remember  her  ?    There  was  a  mistress 
Fairer  than  women,  and  far  fonder  to  you,  sir. 
Than  mothers  to  their  first-bom  joys.  Can  you  love? 
Dare  you  profess  that  truth  to  me,  a  stranger, 
A  thing  of  no  regard,  no  name,  no  lustre. 
When  your  most  noble  love  you  have  neglected, 
A  beauty  all  the  world  would  woo  and  honour  ? 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this?  think  you  can 

love  me, 
And  hold  you  constant,  when  I  have  read  this  story  ? 
Is't  possible  you  should  ever  favour  me, 
To  a  slight  pleasure  prove  a  friend,  and  fast  too. 
When,  where  yon  were  most  tied,  most  bound  to 

benefit, 
Bound  by  the  chains  of  honesty  and  honour. 
You  have  broke,  and  boldly  too  ?  I  am  a  weak  one, 
Arm'd  only  with  my  fears :  I  beseech  your  grace 
Tempt  me  no  further. 

Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  lesson  ? 

F.  Arch.  Woeful  experience,  sir.    If  you  seek 
a  fair  one, 
Worthy  your  love,  if  yet  you  have  that  perfect. 
Two  daoghters  of  his  ruin'd  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  fair  indeed,  air : 
But  this  will  be  the  plague  on't,  they  are  excellent 
honest. 

Enter  Olvmpu.  a»d  PsmcA  privaMp. 

Duke.  I  love  thy  face. 

F.  Arch,  Upon  my  life  you  cannot : 
I  do  not  love  it  myself,  sir ;  'tis  a  lewd  one. 
So  truly  ill,  art  cannot  mend  it.    'Cod,  if  'twere 

handsome. 
At  least  if  I  thought  so,  you  should  hear  me 

talk,  sir, 
In  a  new  strain  \  and,  though  you  are  a  prince. 
Make  you  petition  to  me  too,  and  wait  my  answers ; 
Yet,  o'  my  consdence,  I  should  pity  you. 
After  some  ten  years'  siege. 

Duke.  Pr*ythee  do  now. 

F.  Arch,  What  would  you  do  ? 

Duke.  Why,  I  would  lie  with  yon. 

F.  Arch.  1  do  not  think  you  would. 

Duke.  In  troth  I  would,  wench. 
Here,  take  this  jewel 

F.  Arch.  Out  upon't !  that's  scurvy : 
Nay,  if  we  do,  sure  we'll  do  for  good  fellowship. 
For  pure  love,  or  nothing :  Thus  you  shall  be  sure. 
You  shall  not  pay  too  dear  for't.  [sir, 

Duke.  Sure  I  cannot. 

F.  Arch,  By*r  lady,  but  you  may.     When  you 
have  found  me  able 
To  do  your  work  well,  you  may  pay  my  wages. — 

Pet.  Why  does  your  grace  start  back  ? 

Olffm.  I  have  seen  that  shakes  me. 
Chills  all  my  blood!  Oh,  where  is  faith  or  goodness  ? 
Alinda,  thou  art  false ;  false,  false,  thou  fair  one. 
Wickedly  false !  and,  woe  is  me,  I  see  it  I 
For  ever  false !  lExiU 

Pet.  I  am  glad  't  has  taken  thus  right.      C&rit 

F.  Arch.  I'll  go  ask  my  lady,  sir. 

Duke.  What? 
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r.  Areh.  Whether  I 
Shall  lie  with  you,  or  no  :  If  I  find  her  willing* — 
For,  look  yon,  sir,  1  have  twom,  while  I  am  in 

her  eerrioe 
(Twaa  a  rash  oath,  I  most  confess)—^ 

Duke.  Thoo  mock'st  me. 

Y.  Arch.  Why,  would  you  lie  with  me,  if  I  were 
Would  you  abuse  my  weakness  ?  [willing  ? 

Dfike.  I  would  piece  it, 
And  make  it  stronger. 

Y.  Arch.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness ! 
When  you  piece  me,  you  must  piece  me  to  my  coffin. 
When  you  have  got  my  maidenhead,  I  take  it, 
'Tis  not  an  inch  of  ape's  tail  will  restore  it : 
1  love  you,  and  I  honour  you ;  but  this  way 
1*11  neither  love  nor  serve  you.    Heaven  change 
your  mind,  sir !  \,ExU. 

Duke.  And  thine  too ;  for  it  must  be  changed, 
it  shall  be.  l^xii. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  in  the  eame. 
SMer  BoBoeiaa,  Bcnnis,  Thkodoue,  Viola,  and  Hohora. 

Bor,  They  are  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Burris.  They  are, 
Wond'rous  sweet  women  both. 

Theod.  Does  your  lordship  like  'em  ? 
They  are  my  sisters,  sir ;  good  lusty  lasses  : 
Iliey'll  do  their  labour  weU,  I  warrant  you ; 
You'll  find  no  bed-straw  here,  sir. 

Hon.  Thank  you,  brother. 

Theod.  This  is  not  so  strongly  built ;  but  she's 
good  mettle, 
Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too  ;  she  goes  tith,  sir. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Here  they  be,  gentlemen,  must  make  ye  merry. 

The  toys  ye  wot  of.  Do  ye  like  their  complexions  ? 

They  be  no  Moors  :  What  think  ye  of  this  hand, 
gentlemen .' 

Here's  a  white  altar  for  your  sacrifice : 

A  thousand  kisses  here — Nay,  keep  off  yet,  gen- 
tlemen ; 

Let's  start  first,  and  have  fsir  play.     What  would 
ye  give  now 

To  turn  the  glooe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Moluccas  ? 

To  pass  the  Straits  ?  Here,  (do  ye  itch  ?)  by  Saint 
Nicholas, 

Here's  that  will  make  you  scratch  and  claw  ; 

Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  divers  sorts : 

Pray  ye  let  me  request  ye,  to  foiget 

To  say  your  prayers,  whilst  these  are  courtiers ; 

Or,  if  ye  needs  will  think  of  Heaven,  let  it  be  no 

Than  their  eyes.  [higher 

Bor.  How  will  ye  have  *em  bestow'd,  sir  ? 
Theod.  Even  how  your  lordship  please,  so  you 

do  not  bake  'em. 
Bor.  Bake  'em  ? 

Theod.  They  are  too  high  a  meat  that  way,  they 
run  to  jelly. 

But  if  you'll  ha'  'em  for  your  own  diet,  take  my 

Stew  'em  between  two  feather-beds.         [counsel ; 
Burrit.  Please  you,  colonel, 

To  let  them  wait  upon  the  princess  ? 
Theod.  Yes,  sir, 

And  thank  your  honour  too :  But  then,  happily, 

These  noble  gentlemen  shall  have  no  access  to  'em  ; 

And  to  have  'em  buy  new  clothes,  study  new  faces. 


And  keq)  a  stinkiAg  stir  with  themselves  for 

nothing, 
'Twill  not  be  well,  i'  fidth :  They  have  kept  their 

bodies. 
And  been  at  charge  for  baths.     Do  you  see  that 

shirt  there? 
Weigh  but  the  moral  meaning ;  'twill  be  grievous : 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  to  delight  these  gentlemen ; 
I  weigh  their  wants  by  mine :  1  brought  'em  whole- 
some, 
Wholesome  and  young,  my  lord ;  and  two  such 

blessings 
They  will  not  light  upon  again  in  ten  years. 
Bor.  'Tis  fit  uey  wait  upon  her. 
Theod.  They  are  fit  for  anything : 
They'll  wait  upon  a  man  (they  are  not  bashful) 
Carry  his  cloak,  or  untie  his  points,  or  anything  r 
Drink  drunk,  and  take  tobacco;   the  familiar'st 

fools! 
This  wench  will  leap  o'er  stools  too,  sound  a 

trumpet. 
Wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar ;  they  are  finely  brought 
up. 
Bor.  Ladies,  ye  are  bound  to  your  brother,  and 
have  much  cause  to  thank  him. — 
I'll  ease  you  of  this  charge ;  and  to  the  princess. 
So  please  you,  I'll  attend  'em. 

Theod.  Thank  your  lordithip  I 
If  there  be  e'er  a  private  comer  as  you  go,  sir, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o'  th'  way,  make  danger, 

Try  what  they  are,  try 

Bor.  You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 

Theod.  I  would  (ain  be  your  honour's  kinsman. 

Bor.  You  are  too  curst,  sir. 

Theod.  Farewell,  wenches !  keep  close  your  ports ; 

you  are  wash'd  else. 
Hon.  Brother,  bestow  your  fears  where  they  are 

needful. 
Theod.  Honour  thy  name  is,  and  I  hope  thy  nature. 
lExeunt  Boiumkib,  Hoitora,  and  Viola. 

Go  after,  gentlemen,  go  ;  get  a  snatch  if  ye  can. 
Yond'  old  Erra  Pater  will  never  please  'em. 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  for  you ;  but  see  the  luck  on't: 

I  swear,  I  meant  as  honestly  toward  you 

Nay,  do  not  cry,  good  gentlemen  !  A  little  counsel 
Will  do  no  harm:    They'll  walk  abroad  i'  th' 

evenings. 
You  may  surprise  *em  easily ;  they  wear  no  pistob. 
Set  down  your  minds  in  metre,  flowing  metre, 
And  get  some  good  old  linen-woman  to  deliver  it, 
That  has  the  trick  on't;  you  cannot  fail.  Farewell, 

gentlemen.  lExeunt  Gentlemen. 

Burrie.  You  have  frighted  off  these  flesh-flies. 
Theod.  Flesh-flies  indeed,  my  lord, 
And  it  must  be  very  stinking  flesh  they  will  not 

seize  on. 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  Catket 

Serv.  Your  lordship  bid  me  bring  this  casket. 

Burris.  Yes. — Good  colonel,  [JErit  Serrant. 

Commend  me  to  your  worthy  father,  and,  as  a 

pledge 
He  ever  holds  my  love  and  service  to  him, 
Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hearty  token  ; 
And  where  I  may  be  his 

Theod.  You  are  too  noble  ; 
A  wonder  here,  my  lord  ;  that  dare  be  honest. 
When  all  men  hold  it  vicious.     I  shall  deliver  it, 
And  with  it  your  most  noble  love.   Your  servant. 

[Exit  BuHMS. 
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Were  there  but  two  more  eucb  at  conrtr  'twere 
sainted. 

ThiB  will  buy  brawn  this  Christmas  jet,  and  mus- 
cadine. iBxit, 


SCENE  V. 


SireeL 

Enter  Ancikiit,  crying  Brooms  I  and  cd/ttr  him  severally , 
four  Soldiers,  crying  other  thiwje.  Bomhoub  and  Qea- 
tlemen  over  the  eiage,  observing  them. 

I.  BONO. 

Ane.  Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 
Come,  buy  my  birohen  broom  I 
r  th'  wars  we  hare  no  more  room. 
Bay  all  my  bonny  broom ! 
For  a  kiss  take  two ; 
If  thoee  will  not  do, 
For  a  little,  little  pleasnre. 
Take  all  my  whole  treaaure ; 
If  aU  theea  wiU  not  do't. 
Take  the  broom-man  to  boot 
Broom,  broom,  tho  bonny  broom  I 

n.  BONO. 

1  Sold.  The  wars  are  done  and  gone, 
And  eoldlers,  now  n^lected,  pedlars  are. 

Gome,  maideoa,  oome  along. 
For  I  can  shew  you  handsome,  handsome  ware ; 
Fowders  for  the  head. 
And  drinks  for  your  bed, 
To  make  ye  blithe  and  bonny ; 
As  well  in  the  night 
We  soldiers  can  fight. 
And  please  a  young  wench  as  any. 

3  Sold.  I  have  fine  potatoes. 
Ripe  potatoes ! 

m.  SONG. 

S  Sold.  Win  ye  buy  any  honesty  7  oome  away, 
I  sell  it  openly  by  day ; 
I  bring  no  forced  light,  nor  no  candle 
Tocoaenye;  come  buy  and  handle : 
This  will  shew  the  great  man  good. 

The  tradesman  where  he  swears  and  lies. 
Each  lady  of  a  noble  blood. 

The  city  dame  to  rule  her  ^es. 
Ye're  rich  men  now :  Come  buy,  and  then 
111  make  ye  richer,  honest  men. 

IV.  SONG. 

4  Bold.  Have  ye  any  eraok'd  maidenheads,  to  new-lcodi 
or  maad  ? 
Have  ye  any  old  maideiaheada  to  sell  or  change  ? 
Bring  'em  to  me,  with  a  little  pretty  gin, 
111  clout  'em,  I'll  mend  'em,  ru  knock  in  a  pin. 

Shall  make  'em  as  good  maids  again. 

As  ever  they  haTe  been. 

.Bor.  What  means  all  this?  why  do   ye  sell 
Is  it  in  wantonness,  or  want  ?     [brooms.  Ancient  ? 

Anc.  The  only  reason  is, 
To  sweep  your  ]ordship*s  conscience.    Here's  one 

for  the  nonce. 
Gape,  sir ;  you  have  swallowed  many  a  goodlier 

matter — 
The  only  casting  for  a  crazy  conscience. 

3  Sold.  Will  yoar  lordship  buy  any  honesty  ? 

*twiU  be  worth  your  money. 
Bor.  How  is  this  ? 

3  Sold.  Honesty,  my  lord  ;  'tis  here  in  a  quilL 
Anc.  Take  heed   you  open   it  not,  for  ^tis  so 
subtle,  [dom. 

The  least  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  out  o*  th'  king. 


2  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  taste  a  ftne 
'Twill  advance  your  wither'd  state.  [potatoe  ' 

Ano.  Fill  your  honour  full  of  most  noble  itches, 
And  make  Jack  dance  in  your  lordship's  breeches. 

1  Sold.  If  your  daughters  on  their  beds. 
Have  bow*d  or  crack'd  their  maidenheads ; 
If,  in  a  coach,  with  too  much  tumbling. 
They  chance  to  cry,  fy,  fo,  what  fumbling ! 
If  her  foot  slip,  and  down  fall  she. 
And  break  her  leg  above  tho  knee ; 
The  one  and  thirtieth  of  February  let  this  be  ta*en, 
And  they  shall  be  arrant  maids  again. 

Bor.  Ye  are  brave  soldiers  ;  keep  your  wauton- 

ness  ! 
A  winter  will  come  on  to  shake  this  wilfulness. 
Disport  yourselves;    and  when  you  want   your 

money —  IBjelt, 

Anc.  Broom,  broom,  Aco.  IBxeunt  singing. 


SCENE  YI.— ^  Room  in  the  Palaee. 
Enter  Young  Abcbas  as  AuNDa,  Honora.  and  Viola. 

Y.  Arth,  You  must  not  be  so  fearful,  little 
one  ; 
Nor,  lady,  you  so  sad ;  you'll  ne'er  make  courtiers. 
With  these  dull  snUen  thoughts;  this  place  is 
Preserved  to  that  use,  so  inhabited ;         [pleasure, 
And  those  that  live  here,  live  delightful,  joyftil : 
These  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis^  ladies ; 
Where  all  sweets  to  their  free  and  noble  nses, 
Grow  ever  young  and  courted. 

Hon.  Bless  me,  Heaven ! 
Can  things  of  her  years  arrive  at  these  rudiments  } 
— By  your  leave,  fair  gentlewoman,  how  long  hav^ 
yon  been  here  ? 

Y.  Arch.  'Faith,  much  about  a  week. 

Hoiu  You  have  studied  hard, 
And,  by  my  faith,  arrived  at  a  great  knowledge. 

Viola.  Were  not  you  bashful  at  first? 

y.  Arch.  Ay,  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
But  when  1  saw  people  laugh  at  me  for  it, 
And  thought  it  a  dull  breeding 

Hon.  You  are  govem'd  here  then 
Much  after  the  men's  opinions  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Ever,  lady. 

Hon,  And  what  they  think  is  honourable 

Y.  Arch.  Most  precisely 
We  follow,  vnth  all  faith. 

Hon.  A  goodly  catechism  ! 

Viola,  But  bashful  for  an  hour  or  two } 

Y.  Arch.  'Faith,  to  say  true, 
I  do  not  think  I  was  so  long :  For,  look  ye, 
'TIS  to  no  end  here ;  put  on  what  shape  ye  will, 
And  sour  yourself  with  ne*er  so  much  austerity, 
You  shall  be  courted  in  the  same,  and  won  too ; 
'Tis  but  some  two  hours  more,  and  so  much  time 

lost. 
Which  we  hold  precious  here.     In  so  much  time 

now 
As  I  have  told  yon  this,  you  may  lose  a  servant 
Your  age,  nor  all  your  art,  can  e'er  recover. 
Catch  me  occasion  as  she  comes,  hold  fiut  there, 
Till  what  you  do  aifect  is  ripen'd  to  yon ! 
Has  the  duke  seen  you  yet? 

Hon,  What  if  he  have  not  ? 

Y.  Arch.  You  do  your  beauties  too  much  wrong, 
appearing 
So  full  of  sweetness,  newness  ;  set  so  richly, 
As  if  a  council  beyond  nature  framed  ye. 
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Hon,  If  we  were  tfaiu,  tay  Heaven  had  giTen 
these  blessings, 
Must  we  torn  these  to  sin-oblations  ? 

Y,  Arch,  How  foolishly  this  country  way  shews 
in  ye  1 
How  foil  of  phlegm  1  Do  ye  oome  here  to  pray, 

ladies  ? 
You  had  best  cry,  *'  Stand  away*;  let  me  alone, 
I'll  tell  my  father  else."  [gentlemen ; 

Fto/a.  This  woman's  naught  sure,  lAride, 

A  Tery  naughty  woman. 

Hon,  Come,  say  on,  friend ; 
I'll  be  instructed  by  you. 

r.  Areh.  You'll  thank  me  for't 

Hon.  Either  I  or  the  dcTil  shslL   [ilj{d^.]— . 
The  duke  you  were  speaking  of. 

T.  Areh.  'Tis  wdl  remember'd :  Yes,  let  him 
first  see  you. 
Appear  not  openly  till  he  has  Tiew'd  you. 

Hon.  He*s  a  Tery  noble  prince  they  say. 

y.  Arch,  Oh,  wond'rous  gracious ; 
^nd,  as  yon  may  deliver  yourself,  at  the  first  view- 
ing. 
For,  look  ye,  you  must  bear  yourself ;  yet  take 
It  be  so  season'd  with  a  sweet  humility,        [heed 
And  graced  with  such  a  bounty  in  your  beauty — 

Hon,  But  I  hope  he'll  offer  me  no  ill? 

y.  Areh.  No,  no : 
Tis  like  he  will  kiss  you  and  play  with  you. 

Hon,  PUy  with  me  ?  how  ? 

y.  Arch.   Why,  good  lord,  that  you  are  such  a 
No  harm,  assure  yourself.  [fool  now  I 

Fioia.  Will  he  play  with  me  too  > 

y.  Areh,  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty 
sweet  one : 
lliere's  a  fine  sport.  Do  you  know  your  lodcings 

Hon,  I  hear  of  none.  LT^^' 

y,  Areh,  I  do  then ;  they  are  handsome. 
Convenient  for  access. 

Viola.  Access? 

y,  Areh.  Yes,  little  one. 
For  visitation  of  those  friends  and  servants. 
Your  beauties  shall  make  choice  of.     Friends  and 

visits: 
Do  not  you  know  those  uses  ?  Alas,  poor  novice ! 
There's  a  close  couch  or  two,  handsomely  placed 

Viola.  What  are  those,  I  pray  you  ?  1  too. 

y.  Areh.  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  such  raw  things  ?  They  are  to  lie  upon. 
And  your  love  by  yon ;  and  discourse,  and  toy  in. 

Viola.  Alas,  I  have  no  love. 

y.  Arch.  You  must  by  any  means ; 
You*Q  have  a  hundred,  fear  not. 

Viola.  Honesty  keep  me ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  sU  those  ? 

y.  Arch.  You'll  find  uses  : 
You  are  ignorant  yet ;  let  time  work.     You  must 

learn  t-oo. 
To  lie  handsomely  in  your  bed  a-mornings,  neatly 

drest 
In  a  most  curious  waistcoat,  to  set  you  off  weU, 
Play  with 'your  bracelets,  sing;  you  must  learn  to 

ri&yme  too, 
And  riddle  neatly  $  study  the  hardest  language, 
And  'tis  no  matter  wheUier  it  be  sense,  or  no, 


So  it  go  seemly  off.    Be  sure  you  profit 

In  kissing,  kissing  sweetly ;  there  ties  a  main  point, 

A  key  that  opens  to  all  practii:  pleasure : 

I'll  help  you  to  a  firiend  of  mine  shall  teach  you. 

And  suddenly :  Your  country  way  is  fulsome. 

Hon.  Have  you  schools  for  all  these  mysteries  ? 

F.  Areh,  On,  yes. 
And  several  hours  prefix'd  to  study  in : 
You  may  have  calenders  to  know  the  good  hour, 
And  when  to  take  a  jewel :  For  the  ill  too, 
When  to  refuse,  with  observations  on  'em ; 
Under  what  sign  'tis  best  meeting  in  an  arbor. 
And  in  what  bow'r,  and  hour  it  works ;  a  thou- 
sand— 
When  in  a  coach,  when  in  a  private  lodging, 
With  all  their  virtues. 

Hon.  Have  yon  studied  these  f 
How  beastly  they  become  your  youth  I  howbawdily  I 
A  woman  of  your  tenderness,  a  teacher. 
Teacher  of  tluBse  lewd  arts  ?  of  your  foil  beauty  ? 
A  man  made  up  in  lust  would  loathe  this  in  you. 
The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 
They  say  the  devil  csn  assume  Heaven*s  bright^ 


And  so  appear  to  tempt  ua;  rare  thou  art  no 
woman. 
y,  Areh.  1  joy  to  find  yon  thus*  lAtidi. 

Hon.  Thou  hast  no  tenderness, 
No  relnctation  in  thy  heart ;  'tis  miachiel 

y.  Areh.  AU*s  one  for  that;  read   these,  and 
then  be  satisfied ;         lOivet  thsm  a  paper. 
A  few  more  private  rules  I  have  gather'd  for  ye ; 
Read  'em,  and  well  observe  'em :  So  I  leave  ye. 

Viola.  A  wond'roua  wicked  woman :  Shame  go 

with  thee! 
Hon.  What  new  Pandora's  box  is  this?   1'U 
see  it, 
Though  presently  I  tear  it.    Read  thine,  Viola ; 
'Tis  in  our  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow.  {Bmdi. 

Worthy  Honora,  m  yoo  have  h«guii. 
In  Virtue't  ■potlew  ■ohool,  wo  forward  mn ; 
Pitrsue  that  noblflnenuid  ohaite  dedre 
You  ever  had ;  bun  In  that  holy  fire ; 
And  a  white  martyr  to  tail  xomaarj 
Give  up  your  name,  nnioil'd  of  Infamy. 

How's  this  ?  Read  yours  out,  aister.    This  amasea 
me. 

Vioia.  \JUadi.']  Fear  not,  thou  yet  nnblasled  YkAn^ 
Nor  let  my  wanton  wcvde  a  doubt  beget ; 
LlTe  in  that  peace  and  eweetneee  of  thy  bud  ; 
Remember  whoee  thou  art,  and  grow  etill  good ; 
Remember  what  thou  art,  and  etand  a  itoiy 
Fit  for  thy  noble  lire,  and  thine  own  glory  I 

^ofi.  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Viola.  Sure  a  good  woman. 
An  excellent  woman,  sister. 

Hon.  It  confounds  me. 
Let  'em  use  all  their  arts,  if  these  be  their  ends ; 
The  court  I  say  breeds  the  best  foes  and  frienda. 
Come,  let's  be  honest,  wench,  and  do  our  best 
service. 

Viola.  A  most  excellent  woman ;  1  will  love  her. 

[JbrMai. 
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SCENE  h^Anoiher  Room  in  the  Palace. 
&iter  Oltmpia  with  a  Casket,  and  Young  Aschab  at 

y.  Areh.  Madam,  the  diik«  has  tent  for  the  two 

ladies. 
Olym.  I  pr'ythee  go :  I  know  thy  thoughts  are 
with  him. 
Go,  go,  Alinda ;  do  not  mock  me  more  I 
I  have  found  thy  heart,  wench ;  do  not  wrong  thy 

mistress, 
Thy  too-much  loving  mistress ;  do  not  abuse  her. 
Y.  Areh,  By  your  own  fair  hands*  I  understand 

you  not. 
O/ym.  By  thy  own  fair  eyes,  I  understand  thee 
too  much, 
Too  far,  and  built  a  faith  there  thou  hast  ruin'd. 
Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wish,  thy  youth,  thy  pleasure; 
Enjoy  the  greatness  no  doubt  he  has  promised, 
Enjoy  the  service  of  aU  eyes  that  see  thee, 
The  glory  thou  hast  aim'd  at,  and  the  triumph : 
Only  this  last  love  I  ask,  forget  thy  mistress ! 
K.  ArcK  Oh,  who  has  wrong'd  me  ?  who  has 
ruin'd  me  ? 
Poor  wretched  girl,  what  poison  is  flung  on  thee  9— 
Excellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  £is  anger  ? 
Olym.  Go,  ask  my  brother,  ask  the  faith  thou 
gavest  me. 
Ask  all  my  favours  to  thee,  ask  my  love, 
Last,  thy  forgetfulness  of  good !  then  fly  me ; 
For  we  must  part,  Alinda. 

F.  Areh,  You  are  weary  of  me. 
I  must  confess  I  was  never  worth  your  service, 
Your  bounteous  favours  less ;  but  that  my  duty. 

My  ready  will,  and  all  I  had  to  serve  you 

Oh,  heaven,  thou  Imow'st  my  honesty ! 

Olifm,  No  more : 
Take  heed !  Heaven  has  a  justice.    Take  this  ring 
with  yon,  \Qive9liif»1iU  ring  hack. 

This  doting  spell  you  gave  me :  Too  well,  Alinda, 
Thou  knew*st  the  virtue  in't ;  too  well  I  feel  it : 
Nay,  keep  that  too ;  it  may  sometimes  remember 

you. 
When  ynu  are  wUling  to  forget,  who  gave  it, 
And  to  what  virtuous  end. 

Y,  Areh,  Must  1  go  from  you  ? 
Of  all  the  sorrows  Sorrow  has, — must  I  part  with 
Part  with  my  noble  mistress  ?  [you  ? 

Olffm,  Or  I  with  thee,  wench. 
Y,  Areh,  And  part,  stain'd  with  opinion  ?  Fare- 
well, lady ! 
Happy  and  blessed  lady,  goodness  keep  you ! 
Thus  your  poor  servant,  full  of  grief,  turns  from 
For  ever  full  of  grief,  for  ever  from  you.         [you, 
I  have  no  being  now,  no  friends,  no  country ; 
I  wander  Heaven  knows  whither.  Heaven  knows 

how! 
No  life,  now  you  are  lost !  Only  mine  innocence, 
That  little  left  me  of  myself,  goes  with  me ; 
That's  all  my  bread  and  comfort!     I  confess, 

madam. 
Truly  confess,  the  duke  has  often  courted  me. 
Olym,  And  pour'd  his  soul  into  thee,  won  thee. 
Y,  Areh,  Do  you  think  so  ? 
Well,  Time,  that  told  this  tale,  will  tell  my  truth 
And  say  you  had  a  faithful  honest  servant,     [too, 
Tht  business  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  you, 


Pray  for  your  virtuous  loves,  pray  for  your  children, 
When  heaven  shall  make  you  happy  I 

Olym,  How  she  wounds  me !  iAtide 

Either  I  am  undone  or  she  must  go! — ^Take  the»e 

with  you. 
Some  toys  may  do  you  service  :  and  this  money ; 
And  when  you  want,  I  love  you  not  so  poorly 
(Not  yet,  Alinda !)  that  I  would  see  you  perish. 
Pr'ythee  be  good,  and  let  me  hear.     Look  on  me ; 
I  love  those  eyen  yet  dearly !  I  have  kisa'd  thee, 
And  now  Til  do't  agiun.     Farewell,  Alinda ! 
I  am  too  full  to  speak  more,  and  too  wretched  1 

IBxU. 

Y.  Areh.  You  have  my  faith,  and  all  the  world 
my  fortune !  lExiL 


SCENE  n A  Court  ofihe  Same. 

Enter  Thcodoiis. 

Theod.  I  would  fain  hear  what  becomes  of  these 
And  if  I  can,  I'll  do  'em  good.         [two  wenches ; 

Ent^  Gentleman,  and  pauet  over  the  etagt. 

Do  ye  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? — 
He  knows  no  such  name.     What  a  world  of  busi- 
ness 
(Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothings) 
These  things  have  here !    'Mass,  now  I  think  or/t 
I  wish  he  be  not  sent  for  one  of  them,         [better, 
To  some  of  these  by-lodgings.    Methought  I  saw 
A  kind  of  reference  in  his  face  to  bawdry. 

JSc-mter  Gentlflman,  with  a  Gentlewoman,  pasting  ever 

thtttage. 

He  has  her ;  but  'tis  none  of  them.    Hold  fast, 
thief! 

An  excellent  touzing  knave.    Mistress,  you  are 

To  suffer  your  penance  some  half  hour  hence  now. 

How  hi  a  fine  court  custard,  with  plums  in  it. 

Will  prevail  with  one  of  these  waitmg  gentlewo- 
men I 

They  are  taken  with  these  soluble  things  exceed- 
ingly. 

This  is  some  yeoman  o*  th*  bottles  now  that  has 
sent  for  her. 

That  she  calls  father:  Now,  woe  to  this  ale  in- 
cense !  , 
Enter  a  Servant. 

By  your  leave,  sir. 
Serv,  Well,  sir ;  what's  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 
Theod,  Yo  do  not  know  the  way  to  the  maids' 
Serv,  Yei»  indeed  do  T,  sir.  [lodgings  ? 

Theod.  But  you  will  not  tell  me  ? 
Serv,  No,  indeed  will  not  I,  because  you  doubt  it 

IBxit, 

Enter  teeond  Senrant,  wiOi  a  flagon  qfwine, 

Theod.  These  sre  fine  gim-cracks.    Hey !  here 
comes  another ; 
A  flagon  fall  of  wine  in* a  hand,  I  take  it. — 
Well  met,  my  friend  I    Is  that  wine .' 

2  Serv.  Yes,  indeed  is  it 

Theod,  'Faith,  I'U  drink  on't  then. 

2  Serv,  You  may,  because  you  have  sworn,  sir. 

Theod.  [Drifike.]  'Tis  very  good;  I'U  drink  a 
great  deal  now,  sir. 

2  Serv.  1  cannot  help  it,  sir. 
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Theod.  I'll  drink  more  yet 
2  Setv,  'Tifl  in  your  own  hands. 
Theod.  lliere'B  your  pot ;  I  thank  you. 
Play  let  me  drink  again. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  bat  you  shall  not. 
Now  have  I  sworn,  I  take  it.     Fare  you  well,  sir ! 

lExiU 
Theod.  ThM  is  the  finest  place  to  live  in  I  e'er 
enter'd. 

J?nter  a  Court  Lady. 

Here  comes  a  gentlewoman,  and  alone  ;  I'll  to  her. 
Madam,  my  lord  my  master 

Lady,  Who's  your  lord,  sir  ? 

Theod.  The  lord  Boroskie,  lady. 

Lady.  Pray  excuse  me ! 
Here's  something  for  your  pains.  Within  this  hour, 

sir, 
One  of  the  choice  young  ladies  shall  attend  him. 
Pray  let  it  be  in  that  chamber  juts  out  to  the  water ; 
'Tis  private  and  convenient.  Do  my  humble  service 
To  my  honourable  good  lord,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

If  it  please  you  to  visit  a  poor  lady 

You  carry  the  'haviour  of  a  noble  gentleman. 

Theod.  I  flbdl  be  bold. 

Lady.  'Tis  a  good  aptness  in  you. 
I  lie  here  in  the  wood -yard,  the  blue  lodgings,  sir ; 

They  call  me  merrily  the  lady  of  the ,  sir. 

A  little  I  know  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman, 
And  if  it  please  you  to  take  the  pains 

Theod.  Dear  lady  !—  lEj^H  Lady. 

Take  the  pains  ? 
Why,  a  horse  would  not  take  the  pains  that  thou 

requirest  now 
To  cleave  old  Crab- tree.  *'  One  of  the  choice  young 

ladies  ?" 
I  would  I  had  let  this  bawd  go ;  she  has  frighted 
I  am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  tribe  now  :   [me  ; 
But  if  they  will  do,  the  devil  cannot  stop  'em. 
Why  should  he  have  a  young  lady  ?     Are  women 

now 
O'  th'  nature  of  bottles,  to  be  stopp'd  with  corks  ? 
Oh,  the  thousand  little  furies  that  fly  here  now  I 

Enter  Putbkik. 
How  now,  captain  ? 

Puis.  I  come  to  seek  you  out,  sir, 
And  all  the  town  I  have  travell'd. 

Theod.  What's  the  news,  man  ? 

PuU.  That  that  concerns  us  all,  and  very  nearly. 
The  duke  this  night  holds  a  great  feast  at  court, 
To  which  he  bids  for  guests  all  his  old  counsellors, 
And  all  his  favourites :  Your  father's  sent  for. 

Theod.  Why  he  is  neither  in  council  nor  in 
favour. 

Puts,  That's  it :     Have  an  eye  now,  or  never, 
and  a  quick  one  ; 
An  eye  that  must  not  wink  from  good  intelligence. 
I  heard  a  bird  sing,  they  mean  him  no  good  office. 

Theod.  Art  sure  he  sups  here  ? 

PuU.  Sure  as  'tis  day. 

Enter  Ancixkt. 

Theod.  Tis  like  then How  now  ?  where  hast 

thou  been,  Ancient  ? 
Ano.  Measuring  the  city.  I  have  left  my  brooms 

at  gate  here ; 
By  this  time  the  porter  has  stole  'em,  to  sweep  out 
TAeod.  Brooms  ?  [rascals. 

Ano.  I  have  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town 

over. 


And  such  a  mart  I  have  made  !  there's  no  trade 

near  it 
Oh,    the  young    handsome  wenches,   how  they 

twitter'd. 
When  they  but  saw  me  shake  my  ware,  and  sing 

too! 
"  Come  hither.  Master  Broom-man,   I  beseech 

you !" 
'*  Good  Master  Broom-man,  hither,"  cries  another. 
Theod.  Thou  art  a  mad  fellow. 
Anc.  They  are  all  as  mad  as  1 ;  they  all  have 
trades  now. 
And  roar  about  the  streets  like  bull-beggara. 

Theod.  What  company 
Of  soldiers  are  they  ? 

Ane.  By  this  means  I  have  gathered 
Above  a  thousand  tall  and  hardy  soldiers, 
If  need  be,  colonel. 

Theod.  Hiat  need's  come*  Ancient ; 
And  'twas  discreetly  done.  Go,  draw  'em  presently, 
But  without  suspicion;  this  night  we  shall  need 

'em ; 
Let  'em  be  near  the  court,  let  Putskie  guide  'em ; 
And  wait  me  for  occasion.     Here  I'U  stay  still. 

Puts.  If  it  fall  out,  we  are  ready ;  if  not,  we  are 

1*11  wait  you  at  an  inch.  [scatter'd  : 

Theod.  Do  ;  farewell  I  lExeutU. 


SCENE  III. — An  Apartment  in  the  same. 
Enter  Duas  and  Boroskib. 

Duke.  Are  the  soldiers  still  so  mutinous? 

Bor.  More  than  ever : 
No  law  nor  justice  frights  'em ;  all  the  town  over 
They  play  new  pranks  and  gambols;  no  man's 
Of  what  degree  soever,  free  from  abuses ;  [person. 
And  durst  Siey  do  this,  (let  your  grace  consider) 
These   monstrous,    most  offensive  thmgs,  these 
If  not  set  on,  and  fed  ?  if  not  by  one       Ivillanies, 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  awed  by 

Duke.  Happily  their  own  wants [him  ? 

Bor.  I  offer  to  supply  'em. 
And  every  hour  make  tender  of  their  monies : 
They  scorn  it,  laugh  at  me  that  offer  it. 
I  fear  the  next  device  will  be  my  life,  sir ; 
And  willingly  I'U  give  it,  so  they  stay  there. 

Duke.  Do  you  think  Lord  Archas  privy  ? 

Bor.  More  than  thought, 
I  know  it,  sir ;  I  know  Uiey  durst  not  do 
These  violent  rude  things,  abuse  the  state  thus, 
But  that  they  have  a  hope  by  his  ambitions 

Duke.  No  more !  He's  sent  for  ? 

Bor.  Yes,  and  will  be  here  sure. 


Duke.  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anon. 
Bor.  I'll  wait,  sir. 
Duke.  Did  you  speak  to  the  ladies  ? 
Bor.  They'll  attend  your  grace  presently. 
Duke.  How  do  you  like  'em  ? 
Bor.  My  eyes  are  too  dull  judges. 
They  wait  here,  sir.  iSsit, 

Enter  Honora  and  Tioi^. 

Duke.  Be  you  gone  then — Come  in,  ladies ! 
Welcome  to  tii'  court,  sweet  beauties  !    Now  the 

court  shines. 
When  such  true  beams  of  beauty  strike  amongst  us. 
Welcome,  welcome  1  even  as  your  own  joys  wel« 

come! 
How  do  you  like  the  court  ?  How  seems  it  to  yon  ? 
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Is't  not  a  place  creiOed  for  aU  sweetnefls  ? 
Why  were  ye  made  sach  atrangen  to  thia  happinessi 
Barred  the  delights  thia  holds  ?  The  richest  jewels, 
Set  ne'er  so  welL  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder, 
By  judging  eyes  not  set  off,  lose  their  lustre. 
Your  country  shades  are  fiunt ;  blasters  of  beauty  ; 
The  manners,  like  the  place,  obscure  and  heavy ; 
The  rose-buds  of  the  beauties  turn  to  cankers, 
Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  whilst  there  ye  wander. 
Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for  cloisters) 
Here  is  the  sphere  yon  move  in  ;  here  shine  nobly. 
And,  by  your  powerful  influence,  command  all  U— 
What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about  'em. 

And,  like  a  nipping  mom,  pulls  in  their  blossoms  ! 
Hon.  Your  grace  speaks  cunningly :    You  do 
not  this, 
I  hope,  sir,  to  betray  us ;  we  are  poor  triumphs. 
Nor  can  our  loss  of  honour  add  to  you,  sir : 
Great  men,  and  great  thoughts,  seek  things  great 

and  worthy. 
Subjects  to  make  'em  lire,  and  not  to  lose  'em ; 
Conquests  so  nobly  won  can  never  perish. 
We  are  two  simple  maids,  untutor'd  here,  sir. 
Two  honest  maids ;  is  that  a  sin  at  court,  sir  ? 
Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things. 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.    What  would  you  win  on 

us? 
Why  do  I  ask  that  question,  when  I  have  found 

you? 
Your  preamble  has  pour'd  your  heart  out  to  us ; 
You  would  dishonour  us ;  which,  in  your  translation 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  your  grace  would 

love  us, 
Most  dearly  love  us  ;  stick  us  up  for  mistresses : 
Most  certain,  there  are  thousands  of  our  sex,  sir. 
That  would  be  glad  of  this,  and  handsome  women, 
And  crowd  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women. 
Excellent  beauties,  sir :    When  you  have  enjoy'd 

/em. 
And  snck'd  those  sweets  they  have,  what  saints  are 

these  then  ? 
What  worship  have  they  won,  what  name  ?  you 

guess,  sir  t 
Whab  story  added  to  their  time  ?  a  sweet  one ! 
Duke,  A  brave-spirited  wench.  [.Atide. 

Hon,  I'll  tell  your  grace. 
And  tell  you  true ;  you  are  deceiTed  in  us  two. 
Extremely  oozen*d,  sir :  And  yet,  in  my  eye. 
You  are  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  look'd  on. 
The  goodliest  gentleman ;  take  that  hope  with  you ; 
And  were  I  fit  to  be  your  vrife  (so  much  I  honour 

you) 
Trust  me  I  would  scratch  for  you  but  1  would  have 
1  would  woo  you  then.  [you  : 

Duke.  [AiideJ]  She  amazes  me ! — 
But  how  am  I  deceived? 

Hon.  Oh,  we  are  too  honest. 
Believe  it,  sir,  too  honest,  iox  too  honest ; 
The  way  that  you  propound,  too  ignorant. 
And  there's  no  meddling  with  us ;  for  we  are  fools 

too. 
Obstinate,  peevish  fools :  If  I  would  be  ill. 
And  had  a  wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels  up, 
1  would  not  leap  into  the  sun,  and  do  it  there. 
That  all  the  world  might  see  me ;   an  obscure 

shade,  sir. 
Dark  as  the  deed ;  there  is  no  trusting  light  with  it. 
Nor  that,  that's  lighter  far,  vain-glorious  greatness ! 
Duke,  You'll  love  me  as  your  friend? 


Hon,  I'll  honour  you. 
As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  serve  and  pray 
for  you. 

Duke,  What  says  my  little  one  ?  you  are  not  so 
obstinate  ? 
Lord,  how  she  blushes  1   Here  are  truly  fair  souls 
Come,  you  will  be  my  love  ? 

Viola.  Good  sir,  be  good  to  me ; 
Indeed,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  yon. 
I  do  beseech  ^our  grace !  Alas,  I  fear  you. 

Duke.  What  shoaldst  thou  fear  ? 

Hon.  Fy,  sir  1  this  is  not  noble. 

Duke.  Why  do  I  stand  entreating,  where  my 
power — 

Hon.  You  have  no  power ;  at  least,  you  oug^t 
to  have  none 
In  bad  and  beastly  things :  Arm'd  thus,  I'll  die  here. 
Before  she  suffer  wrong  I 

Duke.  Another  Archas  ? 

Hon.  His  child,  sir,  and  his  spirit, 

Duke.  I'll  deal  with  you  then. 
For  here's  the  honour  to  be  won.  Sit  down,  sweet ; 
Pr'ythee,  Honors,  sit. 

Hon.  Now  you  entreat,  I  will,  sir. 

Duke,  I  do,  and  will  deserve  it. 

Hon.  That's  too  much  kindness. 

Duke.  Pr'ythee  look  on  me. 

Hon.  Yes ;  I  love  to  see  you, 
And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admire  you. 
While  you  are  good  and  temperate,  I  dare  touch 
Kiss  your  white  hand.  [you, 

Duke.  Why  not  my  lips  ? 

Hon,  I  daro,  sir. 

Duke.  I  do  not  think  you  dare. 

Hon.  I  am  no  coward. [Klue%  him. 

Do  you  believe  me  now  ?  or  now  ?  or  now,  sir  1 
You  make  me  blush :  But  sure,  I  mean  no  ill,  sir. 
It  had  been  fitter  you  had  kiss'd  me. 

Duke.  That  I'll  do  too.  lKi9§e»her. 

What  hast  thou  wrought  into  me  ? 

Hon,  I  hope  all  goodness. 
Whilst  yon  are  thus,  thus  honest,  I  dare  do  any- 
thing; 
Thus  hang  about  your  neck,  and  thua  dote  on  you ; 
Bless  those  fair  lighU  \    Hell  take  me,  if  I  durst 

not — 
But,  good  sir,  pardon  me.     Sister,  come  hither ; 
Come  hither ;  fear  not,  wench  I    Come  hither ; 

blush  not ! 
Come,  kiss  the  prince,  the  virtuous  prince,  the 
Certain,  he's  excellent  honest.  [good  prince ! 

Duke,  Thou  wilt  make  me 

Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  softly. 

Duke.  Fy,  Honors ! 
Wanton  Honora  I  la  this  the  modesty. 
The  noble  chastity,  your  onset  shew'd  me ; 
At  first  charge  beaten  back  ?    Away  ! 

Hon.  Thank  you ! 
Upon  my  knees  I  pray.  Heaven  too  may  thank 

youl 
You  have  deceived  me  cunningly,  yet  nobly ; 
Yon  have  cozen'd  me :  In  all  your  hopeful  life  yet 
A  scene  of  greater  honour  you  ne'er  acted  : 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  loud-tongued, 
And  now  I  have  found  it.  Oh,  my  virtuous  master ! 
Viola.  My  virtuous  master  too  I 

Hon,  Now  you  are  thus. 
What  shall  become  of  me  let  Fortune  cast  for't. 

Duke.  I'll  be  that  fortune,  if  1  live,  Honora ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  cure  upon  me  counsel  could  nut. 
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Enter  Young  Athaii  om  Ai>iin>A. 

F.  Arch,  Here,  take  your  ring,  sir ;  and  whom 
you  mean  to  min, 
Gire  it  to  her  next :  I  have  paid  for't  dearly. 

Hon.  A  ring  to  her  ? 

Duke,  Why  frowns  my  fair  Alinda  ? 
I  have  forgot  both  these  again. 

Y.  Arch,  Stand  still,  sir ! 
Yon  have  that  violent  killing  fire  upon  you» 
Consumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith  ! 

Him.  How's  this? 

y.  Arch,  My  royal  mistress*  favour  towards  me, 
(Woe-worth  you,  sir  I)  you  have  poison*d,  blasted. 

Duke,  I,  sweet? 

Y,  Arch,  You  hare  taken  that  unmanly  liberty, 
Which,  in  a  worse  man,  is  Tain-glorious  feigning. 
And  kill'd  my  truth. 

Duke,  Upon  my  life,  'tis  false,  wench. 

Y,  Areh,  Ladies,  take  heed !  you  hare  a  cunning 
gamester, 
A  handsome,  and  a   high :     Come   stored  vrith 

antidotes ; 
He  has  infections  else  will  fire  your  bloods. 

Duke,  Pr'ythee,  Alinda,  hear  me ! 

F.  Areh,  Words  steep'd  in  honey, 
That  will  so  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  chastity, 
A  thousand  vrays,  a  thousand  knots  to  Ue  ye ; 
And  when  he  has  bound  you  his,  a  thousand  ruins ! 
— ^A  poor  lost  woman  you  have  made  me. 

Duke,  ru  maintain  thee, 
And  nobly  toa 

F.  Areh,  That  gin*s  too  weak  to  take  me. — 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  still  take  heed ! 
Take  heed  of  promises,  take  heed  of  gifts, 
Of  forced,  feigned  sorrows,  sighs,  take  heed ! 

Duke.  By  all  that*s  mine,  Alinda 

F.  Areh,  Swear  by  your  mischiefs ! 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  go? 

Duke,  Go  back  again ; 
I'U  force  her  take  thee,  love  thee. 

F.  Arch.  Fare  you  well,  sir ! 
I  will  not  curse  you  ;  oidy  this  dwell  with  yon, 
Whene'er  you  love,  a  faUe  belief  light  on  you ! 

IBxit. 

Hon,  We'U  take  our  leaves  too,  sir. 

Duke,  Part  all  the  vrorld  now, 
Since  she  is  gone. 

Hen,  You  are  crooked  yet,  dear  master ; 
And  still  I  fear [fjmtiu  Ladies. 

Duke,  I  am  Tcx'd,  and  some  shall  find  it  {BxiL 


SCENE  IV. — The  Court  qfthe  Palace, 
Enter  Arcbas  and  a  fiemsl 

Arehoi.  *n»  strange  to  me  to  see  the  court,  and 
welcome. 
Oh,  royal  place,  how  have  I  lored  and  served  thee ! 
Who  lies  on  this  side  ?  know'st  thou  ? 

Serv,  The  Lord  Bnrris. 

Amhoi,  Thou  hast  named  a  gentleman  I  stand 
much  bound  to : 
I  think  he  sent  the  casket,  sir  ? 

Serv,  The  same,  sir. 

Archae.  An  honest-minded  man,  a  noble  courtier ! 
The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he  took  him. 
Go  you  home ;  I  shall  hit  the  way  without  a  guide 

SerVm  You  may  want  something,  sir.         [now. 


Arehat,  Only  my  horses, 
Which,  after  supper,  let  the  groom  wait  with : 
I'll  have  no  more  attendance  here. 

Serv,  Your  wiU,  sir.  lExit 

Enter  Tbbooorx. 

Theod,  You  are  well  met  here,  sir. 

Arehat,  How  now,  boy?  how  dost  thou? 

Theod.  I  should  ask  you  that  question :  How 
How  do  you  fed  yourself?  [do  you,  sir ? 

Archae,  Why,  well,  and  lusty. 

Theod,  What  do  you  here  then  ? 

Arehae,  Why,  I  am  sent  for» 
To  supper  with  Uie  duke. 

Theod,  Have  you  no  meat  at  home  ? 
Or  do  Tou  long  to  feed  as  hunted  deer  do» 
In  doubt  and  fear  ? 

Arehat,  I  have  an  excellent  stomachy 
And  can  I  use  it  better  than  among  my  friends* 
How  do  the  wenches  ?  [boy  ? 

Theod,  They  do  well  enough,  sir ; 
They  know  the  worst  by  this  time.  Pray  be  mled^ 
Go  nome  again,  and,  if  you  have  a  supper,      [sir  ; 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there :  This  is  no  place  for  you, 
Especially  at  this  time,  take  my  word  fbr't. 

Arehat,  May  be,  they*U  drink  hard;   I  could 
have  drank  my  share,  boy  s 
Though  I  am  old,  I  will  not  out. 

Tneod,  I  hope  you  wilL 
Hark  in  your  ear  1  the  court's  too  quick  of  hearing. 

Arehat.  Not  mean  me  well?  Uiou  art  abused 
Away,  away  1  [and  coien'd. 

Theod.  To  that  end,  sir,  I  tell  you. 
Away,  if  you  love  yourself  1 

Arehat,  Who  dare  do  these  thingSt 
That  ever  heard  of  honesty? 

Theod,  Old  gentleman. 
Take  a  fbol's  counsel. 

Arehat,  'Tis  a  fool's  indeed* 
A  very  fool's  1  Thou  hast  more  of  tfaes^  flams  in 

thee. 
These  musty  doubts — Is't  fit  the  duke  send  for  me. 
And  honour  me  to  eat  within  his  presence. 
And  I,  like  a  tall  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep 
With  his  pleasure  ? 

Theod,  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your  pate, 
I  speak  plain  language  now.  [your  pate,  sir ! 

Arehat,  If  'twere  not  here. 
Where  reverence  bids  roe  hold,  I  would  so  swinge 

thee. 
Thou  rude,  unmsnner'd  knave!    Take  from  his 
His  honour  that  he  gives  me,  to  b^get       [bounty 
Saucy  and  sullen  fears  1 

Theod,  You  are  not  mad,  sure  ? 
By  this  fair  light,  I  speak  but  what  u  whisper'd. 
And  whisper'd  for  a  truth. 

Arehat,  A  dog !   Drunken  people. 
That  in  their  pot  see  visions,  and  turn  states. 
Madmen  and  children — Pr*ythee  do  not  follow  me ! 
I  tell  thee  I  am  angry :  Do  not  follow  me  I 

Theod,  I  am  as  angry  as  you  for  your  heart» 
Ay,  and  as  wilfrd  too :  Go  like  a  woodcock, 
And  thrust  your  neck  i'  th*  noose  1 

Arehat,  IllkiUtliee. 
An'  thou  speak'st  but  three  words  more»    Do  not 
follow  me !  IBsiL 

Theod,  A  strsnge  old  foolish  fellow!   I  shall 
hear  yet; 
And,  if  I  do  not  my  part,  hiss  at  me.  lExU. 
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SCENE  v.— The  Pretenee-Chamber  in  the  name. 
Enter  two  Bemmto,  prtparinp  a  Banquet. 

1  Serv.  Believe  me,  fellow,  here  will  be  lasty 

drinking. 
Many  a  washed  pate  in  wine,  I  warrant  thee. 

2  Serv.  I  am  glad  the  old  general's  come :  Upon 

my  conscience, 
That  joy  will  make  half  the  eonrt  drank.    Hark, 
They  are  coming  on ;  away !  [the  trumpets  ! 

1  Serv,  We'll  have  a  rouse  too. 

Alter  Dnke,  Abchab,  Bdmus,  Boboskiv,  Attendants,  and 

Gentlemen. 

Dttke,  Come,  seat  yourselves !    Lord  Archas, 

Arehat.  *T\%  far  above  my  worth,  [sit  you  there. 

Duke,  I'll  have  it  so. 

Are  all  things  ready  ?  lApart  to  Bowwxia. 

Bor,  All  the  guards  are  set. 
The  court-gates  shut 

Duke,  Then  do  as  I  prescribed  you ; 
Be  sure,  no  furtiier. 

Bor,  I  shall  well  observe  you. — 

Duke,  Come,  bring  some  wine.     Here's  to  my 
sister,  gentlemen !  [Drtniiv. 

A  health,  and  mirth  to  all ! 

Arch<u,  Pray  fill  it  full,  sir ; 
'Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.    Hera,  Lord  Burris, 
A  maiden  health :  You  are  most  fit  to  pledge  it, 
You  have  a  maiden  soul,  and  much  I  honour  it. 
Passion  o*  me,  you  are  sad,  man. 

Duke,  How  now,  Burris  ? 
Go  to ;  no  mora  of  this  !  lAride  to  him. 

Arehat.  Take  the  rouse  freely ; 
Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit  for 

jollity.^ — 
Your  grace's  pardon !  when  we  get  a  cup,  sir. 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Duke,  .Mirth  makes  a  banquet — 
As  you  love  me,  no  more.  [JUide  to  Bimius. 

Burris,  I  thank  your  grace. 
Give  me  it — Lord  Boroskie  1 

Bor.  I  have  ill  brains,  sir, 

Burris.  Damnable  ill,  I  know  it.  lAHde. 

Bor,  But  ru  pledge,  sir, 
This  virtuous  health. 

Burris,  The  more  unfit  for  thy  mouth. 

Enter  Uoo  Benmnts,  with  Cloake,  and  dietrffntte  them 
among  the  ffueets,  giving  a  black  one  to  Archas. 

Duke,  Come,  bring  out  robes,  and  let  my  guests 
look  nobly. 
Fit  for  my  love  and  presence.    Begin  downward. 
Off  mth  your  cloaks,  take  new. 

Arehas.  Your  grace  deals  truly 
Like  a  munificent  prince,  with  your  poor  subjects. 
Who  would  not  fight  for  you  ?    What  cold  dull 

coward 
Durst  seek  to  save  his  life  when  you  would  ask  it? 
Begin  a  new  health  in  your  new  adornments  ; 
The  duke's,  the  royal  duke's  t— Ha !  what  have  I 
Sir  ?  Ha  !  the  robe  of  death  ?  [got, 

Duke,  You  have  deserved  it 
Arehas,  The  livery  of  the  grave  ?    Do  you  start 
all  from  me  ? 
Do  I  smell  of  earth  already?  Sir,  look  on  me. 
And  like  a  man ;  is  this  your  entertainment  ? 
Do  you  bid  your  worthiest  guests  to  bloody  ban- 
quets? 


Enter  a  Guard*  who  seize  Abchjub. 
A  guard  upon  me  too  ?  This  is  too  foul  play. 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  thine  honour ;  thou  wretched  ruler. 
Thou  son  of  fools  and  flatterers,  heir  of  hypocrites  I 
Am  I  served  in  a  hearse,  that  saved  ye  all  ? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  ?  Do  ye  gape  upon  me  ? 
Wider !  and  swallow  all  my  services : 
Entomb  them  first,  my  faith  next,  then  my  integrity ; 
And  let  these  struggle  with  your  mangy  minds, 
Your  sear'd  and  seal*d-up  consciences,  till  they 

Bor,  These  words  are  death.  [burst 

Archas,  No,  those  deeds  that  want  rewards, 
sirrah, 
Those  battles  I  have  fought,  those  horrid  dangera 
(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  destruction,} 
I  have  march'd  upon,   these  honoured  wounds^ 

Time's  story. 
The  blood  I  have  lost,  the  youth,  the  sorrows 

suffer'd. 
These  are  my  death,  these  that  can  ne'er  be  recom- 
pensed, 
These  that  ye  set  a-brooding  on  like  toads, 
Sucking  from  my  deserts  the  sweets  and  savonn. 
And  render  me  no  pay  again  but  poisons  ! 

Bor,  The  proud  vain  soldier  thou  hast  set 

Arehas.  Thou  liest ! 
Now,  by  my  little  time  of  life,  liest  basely. 
Maliciously,  and  loudly  !  How  I  scorn  thee ! 
If  I  had  swell'd  the  soldier,  or  intended 
An  act  in  person  leaning  to  dishonour, 
As  you  would  fain  have  forced  me,  witness.  Heaven, 
Where  clearest  understanding  of  all  truth  is, 
(For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no  piety,) 
When  Olin  came,  grim  Olin,  when  his  marches, 
His  last  incursions,  made  the  city  sweat. 
And  drove  before  him,  as  a  storm  drives  hail. 
Such  showers  of  frosted  fears  shook  all  your  heart- 
strings; 
Then,  when  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror, 
And  liid  his  seven  curl'd  heads,  afraid  of  bruising 
By  his  arm'd  horses'  hoofs ;  had  I  been  false  then. 
Or  blown  a  treacherous  fire  into  the  soldier. 
Had  but  one  spark  of  villainy  lived  within  me, 
You  had  had  some  shadow  for  this  black  about  me. 
Where  was  your  soldiership  ?  Why  went  not  yoif  out, 
And  all  your  right-honourable  valour  with  you  ? 
Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied  him  ? 
Drew  your  dead-doing  sword,  and  buckled  with  him  ? 
Shot  through  his  squadrons  like  a  fiery  meteor  ? 
And,  as  we  see  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Rend  the  stiff-hearted  oaks,  and  toss  their  roots  up. 
Why  did  not  you  so  charge  him  ?    You  were  sick 

then ; 
You,  that  dare  taint  my  credit,  slipp'd  to  bed  then, 
Stewing  and  fainting  with  the  fears  you  had ; 
A  whoreson  shaking  fit  oppressM  your  lordship. 
Blush,  coward,  knave,  and  all  the  world  hiss  at  thee ! 

Duke,  Exceed  not  my  command.      lExU  Dinu. 

Bor,  I  shall  observe  it. 

Arehas,  Are  you  gone  too  ? — Come,  weep  not, 
honest  Burris, 
Good  loving  lord,  no  more  tears:   'Tis  not  his 

madice. 
This  fellow's  malice,  nor  the  duke's  displeasure, 
By  bold  bad  men  crowded  into  his  nature. 
Can  startle  me.  Fortune  ne'er  rased  this  fort  yet ; 
I  am  the  same,  the  same  man ;  living,  dying, 
rrhe  same  mind  to  'em  both)  I  poize  thus  equal  t 
Only  the  juggling  way  that  toU'd  me  to  it, 
The  Judas  way,  to  kiss  me,  bid  me  welcome,. 
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And  cut  my  tliroat,  a  little  stifiks  upon  me. 
Farewell !  commend  me  to  his  gnee^  and  tell  him 
The  world  is  foil  of  serrantB ;  he  may  have  many, 
(And  some  I  wish  him  honest,  he's  nndone  else,) 
Bat  such  another  doting  Archas  net er. 
So  tried  and  tonch'd  a  (uih !  Farewell  for  eirer ! 
Burri$.  Be  strong,  my  lord :  Ton  most  not  go 

thus  lightly. 
Arehaa,  Now,  what's  to  do?  What  lays  the  law 

vnto  me? 
Give  me  my  great  oflfence,  that  speaks  me  gviky. 

Bar,  Liying  aside  a  tbonsand  petty  matters* 
As  scorns  and  insolendes,  both  from,  youiself  and 

followers. 
Which  yon  pnt  first  fire  to  (and  diese  are  deadly), 
I  come  to  one  main  eanse,  which,  thongh  it  carries 
A  strangeness  in  the  drcumstanoe,  it  carries  death 

too, 
Not  to  be  pardon'd  neither:  Yon  have  done  a 

sacrilege. 
Arehoi,  High  Heaven  defend  me,  man  1    How, 

how,  Borosloe? 
Bar,  Yon  hare  took  from  die  temple  those 

Tow'd  arms, 
The  only  ornament  yon  hong  np  there, 
No  absolution  of  your  tow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  give  'em  back  unto  yon. 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  resiked 
From  blood,  made  dean  by  ceremony :  From  the 

altar 
Yon  snatch'd  'em  up  again,  again  you  wore  'em, 
Again  you  stain'd  'em,  stain'd  your  vow,  the  church 

too. 
And  robb'd  it  of  that  right  was  none  of  yours,  sir ; 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  head,  you  know  it 
Arehoi.  Those  arms  I  fought  in  last  ? 
Bor.  The  same. 
Archas,  Gk>d-a-merey  I 
Thou  hast  hunted  out  a  notable  cause  to  kill  me, 
A  subtle  one :  I  die,  for  saving  all  you. 
Good  sir,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  necessity, 
Hie  suddenness  of  time,  the  state  all  stood  in ; 
I  was  entreated  to,  kneei'd  to,  and  pray'd  to. 
The  duke  himself,  the  princess,  all  the  nobles^ 
Hie  cries  of  infonts,  bed-rid  fathers,  virgins  I 
Pr'ythee  find  out  a  better  canse,  a  handsomer ; 
This  will  undo  thee  too ;  people  will  spit  at  thee ; 
The  devO  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  this  cause. 
Because  my  hsste  made  me  forget  the  ceremony, 
The  present  danger   everywhere,  must  my  life 
Bor,  It  must  and  shall  [sadsfy  ? 

Arehaa.  Oh,  base  ungratefol  people  I 
Hare  ye  no  other  sword  to  cut  my  throat  with. 
But  mine  own  nobleness  ?  I  confess  I  took  'em, 
The  vow  not  yet  absolved  I  hung  *em  up  with ; 
Wore  'em,  fought  in  'em,  gilded  'em  sgain 
In  the  fierce  Tartars'  bloods ;  for  you  I  took  'em. 
For  your  peculiar  safety,  lord,  for  all ;  [then ; 

I  wore  'em  for  my  oountry*s  health,  that  groan'd 
Took  from  the  temple,  to  preserve  the  temple : 
That  holy  place,  and  all  the  sacred  monuments. 
The  reverend  shrines  of  saints,  adored  and  honour'd, 
Had  been  consumed  to  ashes,  their  own  sacrifice, 
Had  I  been  slack ;  or  staid  that  absolution. 
No  priest  had  lived  to  give  it.    My  own  honour, 
Cure  of  my  country,  murder  me ! 

Bor*  No,  no,  sir ; 
I  shall  force  that  from  you,  will  make  this  cause 

light  too. 
Away  with  him  t  I  shall  pludt  down  tliat  heart,  sir. 


Arehaa,  Break  it  thou  may'st ;  but  if  it  bend  for 
pity. 
Dogs  and  kites  eat  it  I    Come ;  I  am  nononr's 
martyr.  iExmnt. 


SCENE  VI.— ^no/Aer  Aparhneni  m  the  ssm#. 
EnUr  Dijxs  mtd  BcftBis. 

Duke,  Exceed  my  warrant  ? 

^«rru.  You  know  he  loves  him  not. 

Duke,  He  dares  as  well  meet  dea&  as  do  it; 
eat  wildfire. 
Through  a  few  fears,  J  mean  to  try  his  goodness. 
That  I  may  find  him  fit  to  wear  here,  Bnrris. 
I  know  Boroskie  hates  him,  to  death  hates  him ; 
I  know  he  is  a  serpent  too,  a  swoll'n  one ; 
But  I  have  puU'd  his  sting  out.  [Noite  teiihm,}-^ 
Whnt  noise  is  tl^t  ? 

Theod,  [  Within.^  Down  with  'em,  down  witii 
'em,  down  with  the  gates ! 

SM.  [VFt/Mn.]  Stand,  stand,  stand! 

PuU,  [  Withifu\  Fire  the  palace  before  ye  I 

Burrig,  Upon  my  life,  the  soldier,  sir,  the  sol- 
A  miserable  time  is  come.  [dier ! 

J5M«r  G«nttenaB» 

Gent,  Oh,  save  him ! 
Upon  my  knees,  my  heart's  knees,  save  Lord 
We  are  undone  else.  [Archas  ! 

Duke,  Dares  he  touch  his  body  ? 

Gent,  He  racks  him  fearfoUy,  most  fearfully. 

Duke.  Away,  Burris ; 
Take  men,  and  take  him  finom  him,  clap  him  up; 
And  if  I  live,  I'll  find  a  strange  death  for  him. 

[AriCBuBiu 
Are  the  soldiers  broke  in  ? 

Gent,  By  this  time,  sure  they  are,  sir ; 
They  beat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  people. 

Duke,  Get  me  a  guard  about  me ;  make  sure  the 
And  speak  the  soldiers  fair.  podgings, 

Geni,  Pray  heaven  tiiat  take,  sir.  lEsemnU 


SCENE  YII— rA«  Court  tfthe  Paiaee. 
Enter  pnrsais,  Amasinr,  and  SoMiers,  wOJk  Torcka, 

Puts.  Give  us  the  general ;  well  fire  the  oofurt 
Bender  him  safe  and  welL  (else! 

Ane.  Do  not  fire  the  cellar. 
There's  excellent  wine  in*t,  captain ;  and  though 

it  be  cold  weather, 
I  do  not  love  it  mull'd. — Bring  out  the  general  I 
We'll  light  ye  such  a  bonfire  else — ^Where  are  ye  ? 
Speak,  or  we'll  toss  your  turrets ;  peep  out  of  your 

hives, 
We'll  smoke  ye  else.    Is  not  that  a  nose  there  ? 
Pnt  out  that  nose  again,  and  if  thou  darest 
Bat  blow  it  before  us ^Nowhe  creeps  out  on's 

burrow. 

Jtelcr  Gonttcnaa. 

Putt.  Give  us  the  general  I 

Gent,  Yes,  gentlemen : 
Or  any  thing  ye  can  desire. 

Anc.  You  musk-cat, 
Cordevsn-skin  I  we  will  not  take  your  answer. 

Putt,  Where  is  the  duke  ?  speak  suddenly,  and 
send  him  hither. 

Ane,  Or  we'll  so  fry  your  buttocks 
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Geni.  Good  sweet  gendemen 

Ano,  We  are  neither  good  nor  sweet ;  we  are 
soldiers, 
And  yon  miscreaDts  that  abuse  the  generaL — 
Give  fire,  my  boys  1  'tis  a  dark  evening ; 
Let's  light  'em  to  their  lodgings. 

EnUr  OLYitKA,  Hohoaa,  YtoLA,  Thbooom,  and  Woman. 

Hen.  Grood  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Theod,  I  will  not  hurt  her^ — 
Fear  not,  sweet  lady. 

Olffm,  You  mar  do  what  you  please,  sir ; 
I  have  a  sorrow  that  exceeds  all  yours* 
And  more  contemns  all  danger. 

JBMer  DmcB  oteM. 

Theod,  Where's  the  duke  ? 

Duk».  He's  here«— What  would  ye,  soldiers? 
Wherefi>re  troop  ye 
like  mutinous  madmen  thus  f 

Theod,  Give  me  my  father ! 

Puta,  and  Ano.  Giro  us  our  general  I 

Theod,  Set  him  here  before  us ; 
You  see  the  pledge  vre  have  got ;  you  see  these 

torches; 
All  shall  to  ashes,  as  I  live,  immediately ! 
A  thousand  lives  for  one ! 

Duke,  But  hear  me! 

PuU,  No ; 
We  come  not  to  dispute. 

BiU/tr  Aacius  tand  Binuus. 

Theod,  By  Heaven 
I  swear  he  is  rack'd  and  whipt. 

Hon,  Oh,  my  poor  father ! 

Pute,  Bum,  kill  and  burn ! 

Arehae,  Hold,  hold,  I  sayl  hold|  soldiers  1 
On  your  allegiance,  hold  1 

Theod,  We  must  not 

Arehaa,  Hold !  I  swear 
By  Heaven,  he  is  a  barbarous  traitor  stirs  first, 
A  villain  and  a  stranger  to  obedience, 
Never  my  soldier  more,  nor  friend  to  honour  (— 
Why  did  you  use  your  old  man  thus?  thus  cruelly 
Torture  his  poor  weak  body  ?    I  ever  lored  you. 

Duke,  Forget  me  in  these  wrongs,  most  noble 
Archas. 

Arehoi,  I  have  balm  enough  for  all  my  hurts  t 
Weqp  no  more,  sir; 
A  satisfaction  for  a  thousand  sorrows. 
I  do  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man. 
And  Heaven   foigive   that  naughty  thing   that 

wrong'd  me  I — 
Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends  ?  why  stare  ye  on  me  ? 
I  chaige  ye,  as  ye  are  men,  my  men,  my  lovers, 
As  ye  are  honest  faithful  men,  fidr  soldiers, 
Let  down  your  anger  1  Is  not  this  our  sovereign? 
The  head  of  mercy  and  of  law  ?    Who  dares  then. 


But  rebels,  scorning  law,  appear  thus  violent? 
Is  this  a  place  for  swords,  for  threatening  fires  ? 
The  reverence  of  this  house  dares  any  touch. 
But  with  obedient  knees,  and  pious  duties  ? 
Are  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him  ? 
Has  not  he  power  to  punish  our  offences. 
And  do  not  we  daily  fall  into  'em  ?    Assure  your- 
I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grievously;  [selves 

This  good  sweet  prince  I  offended,  my  life  forfeited. 
Which  yet  his  mercy  and  his  old  love  met  with. 
And  only  let  me  fed  his  light  rod  this  way. 
Ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  general. 
Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your  bloods  for 
Ye  are  offenders  too,  daily  offenders ;  [him. 

Proud  insolendes  dwell  in  your  hearts,  and  ye  do 


Do  'em  against  his  peace,  his  law,  his  person ; 
Ye  see  he  only  sorrows  for  your  sins. 
And  where  his  power  might  persecute,  fbigives  ye. 
For  shame,  put  up  your  swords  1  for  honesty. 
For  order*s  sake,  axid  whose  ye  are,  my  soldiers. 
Be  not  so  rude  1 

Theod,  They  have  drawn  blood  f^m  you,  sir. 

Arehaa,  That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the  naughty 
blood, 
The  proud,  provoking  blood ;  *tis  well  'tis  out,  boy. 
Give  you  example  first;  draw  out,  and  orderly. 

Hon,  Good  brother,  do  I 

Arehat.  Honest  and  high  example. 
As  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  follow  thee, 
Inherit  all  mine  honours.  ^Thank  you,  Theodore, 
My  worthy  son. 

Theod,  If  harm  come,  thank  yourself,  sir; 
I  must  obey  yon.  iStrii. 

Arehat,  daptain,  yon  know  the  way  now : 
A  good  man,  and  a  valiant,  you  were  ever. 
Inclined  to  honest  things. — 1  thank  you,  captain. 
Soldiers,  I  thank  ye  all  I  And  love  me  still. 
But  do  not  love  me  so  you  lose  allegiance ; 
Love  that  above  your  lives.  Once  more  I  thank  ye. 
lExtumi  PuTMUB,  AMcniiT,  and  Boldlsn. 

Duke,  Bring  him  to  rest,  and  let  our  cares  wait 
on  him. 
lliou  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour. 
Where  justice  and  obedience  only  build. 
Thou  stock  of  virtue,  how  am  I  bound  to  love  thee, 
In  all  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee  I 

Burna,  Remember  him  that  vex'd  him,  sir. 

Duke,  Remember? 
When  I  forget  that  villain,  and  to  pay  him 
For  all  his  miaehiefii,  may  all  good  thoughts  forget 

Arehaa.  I  am  very  sore.  [me  I 

Duke,  Bring  him  to  bed  with  ease,  gentlemen. 
For  every  stripe  I'U  drop  a  tear  to  wara  'em ; 
And,  in  my  aid  repentance 

Arehaa,  'Tis  too  much ; 
I  have  a  life  yet  left  to  gain  tiiat  love,  sir.  CAmmt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l,^An  Apartment  m  the  Palace, 

SntarDaKM,  Buaais,  and  Gcnftamen. 

Duke,  How  does  lord  Arehaa  yet  ? 

Burria.  But  weak,  an't  please  you; 
Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  can  are  applied  to  him : 
His  heart's  untouch'd,  and  whole  yet;  and  no 
doubt,  sir. 


His  mind  being  sound,  his  body  soon  will  fbUow. 

Duke,  Oh,  that  base  knave  that  wrong'd  him  I 
without  leave  too  1 
But  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  give  Bim  thanks  for*!. 
He's  haCf  I  hope. 

Burria,  As  fast  as  irons  can  keep  him  i 
But  the  moflt  fearful  wretch— ^- 

Duke,  He  has  a  consdence, 
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A  cruel  stinging  one,  I  warrant  him, 

A  loaden  one.     But  what  news  of  the  soldier  ? 

I  did  not  like  their  parting ;  'twas  too  sullen. 

Burrit.  That  they  keep  still,  and  I  fear  a  worse 
dap. 
They  are  drawn  out  of  the  town,  and  stand  in 

councils, 
Hatching  unquiet  thoughts,  and  cruel  purposes. 
I  went  myself  unto  'em,  talk'd  with  the  captains. 
Whom  I  found  fraught  with  nothing  but  loud 

mnrmurs 
And  desperate  curses,  sonnding  these  words  often. 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers :  "  We  are  ruin'd, 
Our  services  tum*d  to  disgraces,  mischiefs  ; 
Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer'd, 
Tortured  and  whipt!"    The  colonel's  eyes,  like 
BUze  everywhere,  and  fright  fair  peace,    [torches, 

Gent,  Yet  worse,  sir ; 
The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave  you, 
Leave  their  allegiance  ;  and  under  Olin's  charge, 
The  bloody  enemy,  march  straight  against  you. 

Burrit.  I  have  heard  this  too,  sir. 

Duke,  This  must  be  prevented, 
And  suddenly  and  warily. 

Burrit,  'Tis  time,  sir ; 
But  what  to  minister,  or  how  ? 

Duke,  Go  in  with  me. 
And  there  we'll  think  upon't.  Such  blows  as  these 
Equal  defences  ask,  else  they  displease.      \,ExeunL 


SCENE  II Afwther  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Pbtbsca  and  G«atlewonum. 

Pet.  Lord,  what  a  coil  has  here  been  with  these 
They  are  cruel  fellows.  [soldiers ! 

Gent,  And  yet  methonght  we  found  'em 
Handsome  enough.     I'll  tell  thee  true,  Petesca, 
I  look'd  for  other  manner  of  dealings  from  'em. 
And  had  prepared  myself.     But  where's  my  lady .' 

Pet.  In  her  old  dumps  within,  monstrous  me- 
Sure  she  was  mad  of  this  wench.  [lancholy : 

Gent.  An  she  had  been  a  man. 
She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  madder.     I  am 
glad  she's  shifted. 

Pet,  'Twaa  a  wicked  thing  for  me  to  betray  her ; 
And  yet  I  must  confess  she  stood  in  our  lights. 

Enter  Tonng  Abcbas  in  hit  own  thape. 
What  young  thing's  this  ? 

y.  Arch.  Good  morrow,  beauteous  gentle  women! 
'Pray  is  the  princess  stirring  yet? 

Gent.  He  has  her  face. 

Pet.  Her  very  tongue,  and  tone  too ;  her  youth 
npon  him. 

v.  Arch.  I  guess  ye  to  be  the  princess"  women. 

Pei.  Yes,  we  are,  sir. 

Y.Arch,  Pray,  is  there  not  a  gentlewoman 
Ye  call  Alinda  ?  [waiting  on  her  grace, 

Pet,  The  devil  sure,  in  her  shape. 

Gent.  1  have  heard  her  tell  my  lady  of  a  brother, 
An  only  brother,  that  she  had  in  travel. 

Pet,  'Mass,  I  remember  that :  This  may  be  he 
I  would  this  thing  would  serve  her.  [too. 

Enter  Olympia.    . 

Gent.  So  would  I,  wench ; 
We  should  love  him  better,  sure. — Sir,  here's  the 
She  best  can  satisfy  you.  [princess ; 

Y.  Arch.  How  I  love  that  presence !      lApart. 
Oh,  blessed  eyes,  how  nobly  shine  your  comforts ! 


Olfffn.  What  gentleman  is  that  ? 

Gent.  We  know  not,  madam : 
He  ask'd  us  for  your  grace ;  and,  aa  we  guess  it, 
He  is  AUnda's  brother. 

Ofym.  Ha  I  let  me  mark  him. 
My  grief  has  almost  blinded  me.     Her  brother  ? 
By  Venus,  he  has  all  her  sweetness  on  him ! 
Two  silver  drops  of  dew  were  never  liker. 

v.  Arch.  Gracious  lady 

Olym.  That  pleasant  pipe  he  has  too. 

v.  Arch.  Being  my  happiness  to  pass  by  this 
And  having,  as  I  understood  by  letters,  V^^Jt 
A  sister  in  your  lirtuous  service,  madam 

Olym.  Oh,  now  my  heart,  my  heart  aches ! 

y.  Arch.  All  the  comfort 
My  poor  youth  has,  all  tiiat  my  hopes  have  built 
I  thought  it  my  first  duty,  my  best  service,    [me ; 
Here  to  arrive  first,  humbly  to  thank  your  grace 
For  my  poor  sister,  humbly  to  thank  your  noble- 
That  bounteous  goodness  in  you [ness, 

Ofym.  'Tis  he  certainly. 

y.  Arch,  That  spring  of  fiivour  to  her ;  with  my 
life,  madam, 
If  any  such  most  happy  means  might  meet  me, 
To  shew  my  tiiankfulness  ! 

Olym.  What  have  I  done  ?  fool  i 

y.  Arch,  She  came  a  stranger  to  your  gnoe,  no 
courtier, 
Nor  of  that  curious  breed  befits  your  service : 
Yet  one,  I  dare  assure  my  soul,  that  loved  yon 
Before  ahe  saw  you ;  doted  on  your  virtues ; 
Before  she  knew  those  fair  eyes,  long'd  to  read  'em ; 
You  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wishes  ; 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  yours  once,  preserved  her. 

Olffm,  I  have  done  wickedly. 

y.  Arch.  A  little  beauty. 
Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along  with 

her. 
And  yet  our  country  eyes  esteem'd  it  much  too ; 
But  for  her  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I  am  her  brother,  and  let  me  speak,  a  stranger,) 
Since  she  was  able  to  beget  a  thought,  'twas  honesU 
The  daily  study  how  to  fit  yonr  services 
Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  fired  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her  sainted. 
I  presume  she's  still  the  same :  I  would  fain  see 
For,  madam,  'tis  no  little  love  I  owe  her.        [her; 

Olym.  Sir,  such  a  maid  there  was,  I  had 

y.  Arch.  There  was,  madam  ? 

Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wench !  Eyes,  I  will  ever 
curse  ye 
For  your  creduUty ; — Alinda  ? 

y.  Arch.  That's  her  name,  madam. 

Oljffn.  Give  me  a  little  leave,  sir,  to  lament  her. 

y.  Arch,  Is  she  dead,  lady  ? 

Olym.  Dead,  sir,  to  my  service : 
She  is  gone.     Pray  you  ask  no  further. 

y.  Arch.  1  obey,  madam. 
Gone  ? — ^Now  must  I  lament  too.  lAtide.} — Said 
you  **  gone,"  madam  ? 

Olym.  Gone,  gone  for  ever ! 

y.  Arch.  That's  a  cruel  saying. 
Her  honour  too  ? 

Olym,  Pr'ythee  look  angry  on  me, 
And,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  her  spit  upon  me  ; 
Do  something  like  a  brother,  like  a  friend. 
And  do  not  only  say  thou  lov'st  her  1 

y.  Arch.  You  amaze  me. 

Olym.  I  ruin'd  her,  1  wrong'd  her,  I  abus'd  her: 
Poor  innocent  soul.  I  fiung  her. — Sweet  Alinda, 


SCENE  IV. 
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Thon  virtuous  maid !  my  soul  now  calls  thee  vir- 
Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me  I  [tuoua. — 

y.  Arch.  For  what<  lady  ? 

Olym,  Call  me  base  treacherous  woman  ? 

y.  Arch,  Heaven  defend  me ! 

Oljfnu  Rashly  I  thought  her  false,  and  put  her 
from  me ; 
Rashly  and  madly  I  betrayed  her  modesty  : 
Put  her  to  wander.  Heaven  knows  where :  Nay, 
Stuck  a  black  brand  upon  her !  [more,  sir, 

y.  Arch,  'Twas  not  well,  lady. 

Olj^,  'Twas  damnable ;  she  loving  me  so  dearly, 
Never  poor  wench  loved  so.     Sir,  believe  me, 
'Twas  the  most  duteous  wench»  the  best  com- 
panion ; 
When  1  was  pleased,  the  happieatand  the  gladdest ; 
The  modcstest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her : 
I  saw  all  this,  I  knew  all  this,  I  loved  it, 
I  doted  on  it  too,  and  yet  I  killM  it. 
Oh,  what  have  I  forsaken?  what  have  I  lost  ? 

y.  Arch.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave  ;  since  she 
'Tis  fit  I  know  no  rest.  [is  wandering, 

Olffm,  Will  you  go  too,  sir? 
I  have  not  wrong'd  you  yet.  If  you  dare  trust  me — 
For  yet  I  love.  Alinda  there,  I  honour  her, 
I  love  to  look  upon  those  eyes  that  speak  her, 
To  read  that  hot  again — Modesty  keep  me !    [AHde. 
Alinda,  in  that  shape ! — But  why  should  yon  trust 
'Twas  I  betray'd  your  sister,  I  undid  her ;     [me  ? 
And,  believe  me,  gentle  youth,  'tis  I  weep  for  her. 
Appoint  what  penance  you  please  ;  but  stay  then, 
And  see  me  perform  it ;  ask  what  honour  this  place 
Is  able  to  heap  on  you,  or  what  wealth  : 
If  following  me  will  like  you,  my  care  of  you. 
Which,  for  your  sister's  sake,  for  your  own  good- 


Y,Areh.  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has^  now 
she's  gone,  lady. 

Not  all  the  fiivour Yet,  if  I  sought  preferment, 

Under  your  bounteous  grace  I  would  only  take  it. 
Peace  rest  upon  you  !  One  sad  tear  every  day, 
For  poor  AUnda's  sake,  'tis  fit  yon  pay !'       lExiL 

Olym.  A  thousand,  noble  youth ;  and  when  I 
Even  in  my  silver  slumbers  still  1*11  weep,     [sleep, 


SCENE  III Another  in  the  same, 

EnUr  DcKa  and  Oentleman. 

Duke,  Have  you  been  with  'em  ? 

Gent,  Yes,  an't  please  your  grace  ; 
But  no  persuasion  serves  *em,   nor  no  promise  : 
They  are  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time,  sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  the  enemy. 

Duke,  They  must  be  stopp'd. 

Gent,  Ay,  hot  what  force  is  able?  and  what 
leader 

Enter  Btmitra. 

Duke,  How  now  ?  have  you  been  with  Archas  ? 

Burrit,  Yes,  an't  please  you. 
And  told  him  all :  He  frets  like  a  chafed  lion, 
And  calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  those  honest  cour- 
That  dare  draw  swords.  [tiers 

Duke,  Is  he  able  to  do  anything  ? 

Burrie,  His  mind  is  well  enough  ;  and  where 
his  chaxge  is, 
Let  him  be  ne'er  so  sore,  'tis  a  full  army* 

Duke.  Who  commands  the  rebels  ? 

Burrit,  The  young  colonel ; 


That  makes  the  old  man  almost  mad.     He  swears* 

sir. 
He  will  not  spare  his  son's  head  for  the  dukedom. 

Duke.  Is  the  court  in  arms  ? 

Burrit,  As  fast  as  they  can  bustle. 
Every  man  mad  to  go  now ;  inspired  strangely, 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 
I  beseech  your  grace  to  give  me  leave. 

Duke.  Pray  go,  sir, 
And  look  to  the  old  msn  well.    Take  up  all  fairly, 
And  let  no  blood  be  spilt ;  take  general  pardons. 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burrit,  I  shall,  sir, 
Or  seal  it  with  my  service.    They  are  villains. 
The  court  is  up  :  Good  sir,  go  strengthen  'em ; 
Your  royal  sight  will  make  'em  scorn  all  dangers  ; 
The  general  needs  no  proof. 

Duke,  Come,  lef  s  go  view  'em.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Open  Country. 

Enter  THHODoaa,  Pursxia,  Ajtctmtn,  Boldiers,  druwttt 

and  colours, 

Theod,  "lis  known  we  are  up,  and  marching. 
No  submission, 
No  promise  of  base  peace,  can  cure  our  maladies : 
We  have  suffer'd  beyond  all  repair  of  honour ; 
Your  valiant  old  man's  whipt ;  whipt,  gentlemen, 
Whipt  like  a  slave  !  that  flesh  that  never  trembled. 
Nor  shrunk  one  sinew  at  a  thousand  charges. 
That  noble  body,  ribb'd  in  arms,  the  enemy 
So  often  shook  at,  and  then  shunn'd  like  thunder, 
That  body's  torn  with  lashes. 

Anc,  Let's  turn  head. 

Putt.  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen ;  let's  ma.^h  on 
Unless  they  charge  us.  l&irly, 

Theod.  Think  still  of  his  abuses. 
And  keep  your  angers. 

Anc,  He  was  whipt  like  a  top ; 
I  never  saw  a  whore  so  laced :  Court  school-butter  ? 
Is  this  their  diet  ?  I'll  dress  'em  one  running  ban- 
quet: 
What  oracle  can  alter  us  ?  Did  not  we  see  h:m  ? 
See  him  we  loved  ? 

Theod.  And  though  we  did  obey  him, 
Forced  by  his  reverence  for  that  time;   is't  fit, 

gentlemen, 
My  noble  friends,  is't  fit  we  men  and  soldiers. 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  too  ? 

PtUt,  Forward! 
They  may  call  back  the  sun  as  soon,  stay  time. 
Prescribe  a  law  to  death,  as  we  endure  this. 

Theod,  They  make  ye  all  fair  promises. 

Anc,  We  care  not. 

Theod.  Use  all  their  arts  upon  ye. 

Anc,  Hang  all  their  arts  ! 

Putt,  And  happily  they'll  bring  him  with  'em. 

Ane,  March  apace  then  ; 
He's  old,  and  cannot  overtake  us. 

Putt.  Say  he  do  ?  [see  him  more. 

Anc,  We'll  run  away  with  him ;  they  shall  never 
The  truth  is,  we'll,  hear  nothing,  stop  at  nothing, 
Consider  nothing  but  our  way :  believe  nothing. 
Not  though  they  say  their  prayers ;  be  content  with 

nothing. 
But  the  knocking  out  their  brains;  and  last  do 

nothing 
But  ban  'em  and  curse  'em,  till  we  come  to  kill  'em. 
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Theod.  RemoTe  then  forwards  bravely  I   Keep 
yoar  minda  whole, 
And  the  next  time  we  face  'em  shall  be  fatal. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  Y Another  Part  tfthe  Country. 

Enter  AMCHA9,  DoKs,  Bubiub,  Gentlemen,  and  Boldlera. 

Archat.  Peace  to  jour  grace  1  Take  rest,  sir ; 

they  ere  before  ns. 
Gent.  They  are,  sir,  and  upon  the  march. 

IEjcUUvkm. 
Arehae.  Lord  Bnrris, 
Take  you  those  horse  and  coast  'em :  Upon  the 

first  adTantage, 
If  they  will  not  slack  their  march,  charge  'em  up 
By  that  time  I'll  come  in.  [roundly ; 

Burrit.  I'll  do  it  truly.  lExU. 

Gent,  How  do  you  feel  yourself,  sir  ? 
Arehat.  Well,  I  thank  you  ; 
A  little  weak,  but  anger  shall  supply  that. 
You  will  all  stand  bravely  to  it  ? 
Alt,  While  we  have  lifes,  sir. 
Arehae.  Ye  speak  like  gentlemen.  I'll  make  the 
knares  know 
The  proudest,  and  the  strongest-hearted  rebel, 
They  have  a  law  to  live  in,  and  they  shall  haye. 
Beat  up  apace ;  by  this  time  he*s  upon  'em ; 
And,  swoiti,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  shalt  play  ever ! 

[Drum  teithin,    ExeutU, 


SCENE  YI Another  Part  qfthe  Countrp. 

MnUr,  drume  bioting,  Thbodokb,  Pdisub,  AjtciaiiT,  end 

their  Soldien. 

Theod,  Stand,  stand,  stand  doiOy  and  sore  1  The 

horse  will  charge  us ! 
Ane.  Let  'em  come  on ;  we  have  prorender  fit 

for  'em. 

Enter  Bubbis,  aiMl  one  or  two  Boldiers. 

Pute,  Here  comes  lord  Bums,  sir,  I  think  to 
parley. 

Theod,  You  are  welcome,  noble  sir ;  I  hope  to 
our  part. 

Burrie,  No,  Taliant  colonel,  I  am  come  to  chide 
To  pity  ye,  to  kill  ye,  if  these  ikil  me.  [ye, 

Fy,  what  dishonour  seek  ye  I  what  black  infamy  1 
Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus  I  draw  all  shame  with  ye? 
Are  these  fit  cares  in  subjects  ?  I  command  ye 
Lay  down  your  arms  again ;  move  in  that  peace, 
That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  in. 

PutM,  Charge  us ! 
We  come  notWe  to  •isae. 

Theod,  Charge  up  bravely, 
And  hotly  too ;  we  nave  hot  spleens  to  meet  ye. 
Hot  as  the  shames  are  offer'd  us. 

Enter  AacBAB,  Gmtlemen,  and  Sdldlcn. 

UtiffTw.  Look  behind  ye : 
Do  ye  see  that  old  man  ?  do  ye  know  him,  soldiers  ? 

Pute,  Your  father,  sir,  believe  me ! 

Burris.  You  know  his  marches. 
You  have  seen  his  executions  :  Is  it  yet  pesee? 

7*heod,  We'll  die  here  first. 

Burrit,  Farewell !  you'll  hear  on's  presently. 

Arehae,  Stay,  Burris : 
This  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a  body. 
To  bear  the  honour  of  a  charge  from  me ; 


A  sort  of  tatter'd  rebels.   Gk>,  provide  gaUowses  I 
Ye  are  troubled  with  hot  heeids :  I'll  cool  ye  pre- 

•ently, 
These  look  like  men  that  were  my  soMierB, 
Now  I  behold  'em  nearly,  and  more  narrowly. 
My  honest  friends:  Where  got  they  these  fiur 
Where  did  they  steal  these  shapes  ?  [figures  ? 

J?tifTM.  They  are  struck  already. 
Arehae,  Do  you  see  that  fellow  there,  that 
goodly  rebel  ? 
He  looks  as  like  a  captain  I  loved  tendsriy, 

A  fellow  of  a  faith  indeed 

J?ttfTtff.  He  has  shamed  him. 
Arehae,  And  that  that  bears  the  oolonrB  there, 
most  certain 
So  Uke  an  Ancient  of  mine  own,  a  brave  fellow, 
A  loving  and  obedient,  that,  believe  me,  Burris, 
I  am  amased  and  troubled :  And,  were  it  not 
I  know  the  general  goodness  of  my  people, 
The  duty,  and  the  truth,  the  stedfast  honesty. 
And  am  assured  they  would  as  soon  turn  devils 
As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  honour-*-^ 
Burrie,  Here  needs  no  wars. 
Pute,  I  pray  forgive  us,  sir. 
Ane,  Good  general,  forgive  u,  or  use  yonr 
Your  words  are  double  death.  [sword ; 

AU,  Good  noble  general  I 
Burrie,  Pray,  sir,  be  mercifuL 
Arohae,  Weep  out  your  shames  first ! 
Ye  make  me  fool  for  company.  Ff ,  soldiers ! 
My  soldien  too,  and  play  these  tncks  ?  What's  he 

there? 
Sure  I  have  seen  his  fhce  too !  Yes ;  most  certain 
I  have  a  son  (but  I  hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
Would  much  resemble  tiiis  man,  wond'rous  nesr 

him  ; 
Just  of  his  height  and  making  too.    Yon  seem  a 
leader. 
Theod,  Good  At,  do  not  shame  me  more :  I 
know  yonr  anger, 
And  less  than  death  I  look  not  for. 
Arehae,  You  diall  be  my  chaige,  sir ;  it  seems 
yon  want  foes, 
When  you  would  make  your  friends  your  enemies. 
A  running  blood  you  have,  but  I  shall  cure  yon. 

Burrie,  Good  sir 

Arehae.  No  more,  good  lord.~Beat  forward, 
soldiera  1 — 
And  you  march  in  the  rear ;  you  have  lost  your 
places.  lExeunL 


SCENE  VII.— -Moscow.     The  Court  qfthe 

Palaee, 

Enter  Dma,  Oltmpia,  BhnioiiA,  and  Viola. 

Duke,  You  shall  not  be  thus  sullen  with  me, 
You  do  the  most  unnobly  to  be  angry,         [sister ; 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  never  touch  d  her ; 
I  never  yet  knew  one  unchaste  thought  in  her. 
I  must  confess  I  loved  her ;  as  who  would  not? 
I  must  confess  I  doted  on  her  strangely ; 
I  offer'd  all,  yet  so  strong  was  her  honour. 
So  fortified  as  fair,  no  hope  could  reach  her : 
And  while  the  world  beheld  this,  and  confirm'd  it. 
Why  would  yon  be  so  jealous  ? 

Olym,  Good  sir,  pardon  me ; 
I  feel  sufficiently  my  folly's  penance, 
And  am  ashamed ;  that  shame  a  thousand  sorrows 
Feed  on  cnntinually.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her. 


Or  with  a  dearer  judgment  look'd  apon  her  1 
She  was  too  good  for  me ;  so  heaTenly  good,  sir, 
Nothing  hot  Heaven  can  love  that  sonl  snffidently. 
Where  I  shall  see  her  onee  again  I 

EnUr  Bdbbis. 

Duke.  No  more  tears ; 
If  she  be  within  the  dnkedom,  we'll  recover  her.— 
Welcome,  lord  Burns ;  fair  news  I  hope. 

Burris,  Most  fair,  sir : 
Without  one  drop  of  blood  these  wars  are  ended. 
The  soldier  cool'd  again,  indeed  ashamed,  sir, 
And  aU  his  anger  ended. 

Duke,  Where's  lord  Archas  ? 

Burris.  Not  fiur  off,  sir ;  with  him  his  valiant  son, 
Head  of  this  fire,  but  now  a  prisoner ; 
And,  if  by  your  sweet  mercy  not  prevented , 
I  fear  some  fatal  stroke.  IDrumt. 

Duke,  I  hear  the  drams  beat. — 

Etittr  AacHAS,  THaoooaa,  Oentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 

Welcome,  my  worthy  friend ! 

Arehoi.  Stand  where  you  are,  sir ; 
Even  as  you  love  your  country,  move  not  forwardj 
Nor  plead  for  peace,  till  I  have  done  a  justice, 
A  justice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now  !) 
A  justice  on  this  rebel. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  brother  I 

Arcfuu.  This  fatal  firebrandr^— 

Duke,  Forget  not,  old  man, 
He  is  thy  son,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Arehat,  In  these  veins 
No  treachery  e'er  harbour'd  yet,  no  mutiny ; 
I  ne*er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  reoels. 

Duke.  *Tis  his  first  fault. 

Arehat.  Not  of  a  thousand,  sir; 
Or,  were  it  so,  it  is  a  fault  so  mighty, 
So  strong  against  the  nature  of  all  mercy, 
His  mother,  were  she  living,  would  not  weep  fbr 
He  dare  not  say  he  would  live.  [him. 

Theod.  I  must  not,  sir, 
While  you  say  'tis  not  fit — ^Yonr  grace's  mercy, 

IKneOt. 
Not  to  my  Hfe  applied,  but  to  my  fkult,  sir ! 
The  world's  forgiveness  neit !  last,  on  my  knees, 
I  humbly  beg,  [sir, 

Do  not  take  from  me  yet  the  name  of  fkther ! 
Strike  me  a  thousand  blows,  but  let  me  die  yours ! 

Arehas.  He  moves  my  heart :  I  must  be  sudden 
with  him,  iDramt. 

I  shall  grow  hint  else  in  my  execution. — 
Come,  oome,  sir,  you  have  seen  death ;  now  meet 
him  bravely. 

Duke.  Hold,  hold,  I  say,  a  little,  hold !    Con- 
sider, 
Thou  hast  no  more  sons,  Archas,  to  inherit  thee. 

Arehae.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  another,  and  a  nobler : 
No  treason  shall  inherit  me :  Young  Archas, 
A  boy  as  sweet  as  young  ;  my  brother  breeds  him, 
My  noble  brother  Briskie,  breeds  him  nobly : 
Him  let  your  favour  find,  give  him  your  honour. 

RnkT  PoTCKxa  (aHa$  Baiana)  and  Young  Authas. 

Put»,  Thou  hast  no  child  left,  Archas,  none  to 

inherit  thee. 
If  thou  strikest  that  stroke  now.    Behold  young 

Archas  1 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother, 
As  bloody  to  this  sacrifice  as  thou  art  ? 
Heave  up  thy  sword,  and  mine's  heaved  up !  Strike, 

Archas, 


And  111  strike  too,  as  suddenly,  as  deadly  I 
Have  mercy,  and  I'll  haye  mercy  I  the  duke  gives  it. 
Look  upon  all  these,  how  they  vreep  it  from  thee ; 
Chuse  quickly,  and  b^;in. 

Duke.  On  your  obedience, 
On  your  allegiance,  save  him ! 

Arehat,  Take  him  to  ye :  [S61dkn  tkwt 

And,  sirrah,  be  an  honest  man  ;  you  have  reason. 
I  thank  you,  worthy  brother !  Welcome,  child, 
Mine  own  sweet  child  t 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  oonceal'a  thus  ? 

Putt.  Your  grace's  pardon  1 
Fearing  the  tow  you  made  against  my  brother. 
And  tluit  your  anger  would  not  only  light 
On  him,  but  find  out  all  his  family, 
This  young  boy,  to  preserve  from  after-danger. 
Like  a  young  wench,  hither  I  brought ;  myself, 
In  the  habit  of  an  ordinary  captain 
Disguised,  got  entertainment,  and  served  here, 
Tliat  I  might  still  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 
The  boy  your  grace  took,  nobly  entertain'd  him, 
But  thought  a  giri ;  Alinda,  madam. 

Olym.  Stand  away, 
And  let  me  look  upon  him! 

Duke.  My  young  mistress  ? — 
This  is  a  strange  metamorphosis. — ^Alinda  ? 

Y.  Aroh,  Your  grace's  humble  servant. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  sister. — 
I  dare  yet  scarce  believe  mine  eyes.    How  they 

view  one  another  ? — 
Dost  thou  not  love  this  boy  well  ? 

O/ym.  I  should  lie  else,  trust  me, 
Extremely  lie  else. 

Duke.  Didst  ibovL  ne'er  wish,  Olympia, 
It  might  be  thus  ? 

0!ym.  A  thousand  times. 

Duke.  Here,  take  him  1 
Nay,  do  not  blush  :  I  do  not  jest ;  loss  sweetly! 
Boy,  you  kiss  faintly,  boy.    Heaven  give  ye  com- 
fort! 
Teach  him;  he'll  auickly  learn.     There's  two 
hearts  eased  now. 

Arehat.  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  sir. 

Duke,  No,  Archas; 
But  all  I  can,  I  will. — Can  you  love  me  ?    Speak 

^ofi.  Yes,  sir,  dearly.  [truly. 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Viola ;  can  you  love  this 

Viola,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  sir.  [num  f 

Duke.  Seal  it,  Burris. 
We*ll  all  to  church  together  instantly; 
And  then  a  vie  for  boys  I   Stay,  bring  Boroskie  ! 
I  had  almost  foigot  that  lump  of  mischief. 

BoaosKZB  it  5roii^M  in. 

There,  Archas,  take  the  enemy  to  honour, 

The  knave  to  worth ;  do  with  him  what  thou  wilt. 

Arehat,  Then  to  my  sword  again,  you  to  your 
prayers ;  IDramt, 

Wash  off  your  villainies ;  you  feel  the  burden. 

Bor,  ForgiTe  me  ere  I  die,  most  honest  Archas  I 

iKneelt, 
'Tis  too  much  honour  that  I  perish  thus. 
Oh,  strike  my  faults  to  kill  them,  that  no  memory. 
No  black  and  blasted  infamy,  hereafter 

Arehat.  Come,  are  you  ready? 

Bor,  Yes. 

Arehat.  And  truly  penitent,  to  make  your  way 

Bor.  Thus  I  wash  off  my  sins.  [straight  P 

,     Arehat.  Stand  up,  and  Uve  then. 
And  live  an  honest  man  ;  I  scorn  men's  rains. — 
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Take  him  again,  sir,  try  bim ;  and  beliere 
This  thing  will  be  a  perfect  man. 

Duke.  I  take  him. 

Bor.  And  when   I  fail  those  hopes.  Heaven's 
hopes  fail  me ! 

Duke.  You  are  old :  No  more  wars,  father  1 — 
Take  you  the  charge ;  be  generaL  [Theodore, 

Theod.  All  good  bless  yon ! 

Duke.  And,  my  good  father,  you  dwell  in  my 
bosom; 


From  you  rise  all  my  good  thooghts:  When  I 

would  think 
And  examine  time  for  one  that's  fairly  noble, 
And  the  same  man  throngh  all  the  straights  of 

Tirtne, 
Upon  this  silver  book  Til  look,  and  read  him. — 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen's  rites. 
To  joys,  and  revels,  sports !  and  he  that  can 
Most  honour  Archas,  is  the  noblest  man. 


EPILOGUE. 

Though  something  well  assured,  few  here  repent 

Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  spent 

On  our  endeavours  ;  yet,  not  to  rely 

Too  much  upon  our  care  and  industry, 

'Tis  fit  we  should  ask,  but  a  modest  way. 

How  you  approve  our  action  in  the  play  ? 

If  you  vouchsafe  to  crown  it  with  applause. 

It  is  your  bounty,  and  you  give  us  cauae 

Hereafter  with  a  general  ooniient 

To  study  as  becomes  us,  yovir  content* 


RULE   A    WIFE   AND   HAVE    A    WIFE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


DoKi  or  Msooriu 

JuAM  DM  CAtimOj  a  CoUnuL 

BAHCHfO.  I 

Au>i«so    I  ^W***'*  '"  ***  ^r«y. 
MicHASL  Vmmmm,  the  Capper  Captain. 
Loon,  BroUuT  to  AvtoK. 
GACAfooot  a  ricA  Uiurer. 


BUnOARITA. 

Altsa,  iker  Sermifif. 

Clara. 

EsnrANrA. 

TArec  Old  Ladlfls. 

An  Old  Woman,  and  MaM. 


SCENE, — ^Vallaoolid,  and  a  Country-house  near  it. 


PROLOGUE. 


Pleasure  attend  ye  !  and  about  ye  sit 
The  springs  of  mirth,  fancy,  delight,  and  wit, 
To  stir  ye  up !  Do  not  yonr  looks  let  fall. 
Nor  to  remembrance  onr  late  errors  call, 
Because  tlus  day  we're  Spaniards  all  again, 
The  story  of  our  play,  and  our  scene  Spain  : 
The  errors  too,  do  not  for  this  cause  hate ; 
Now  we  present  their  wit,  and  not  their  state. 
Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  you  see 
A  young  fresh  beauty,  wanton,  and  too  free, 
Seek  to  abuse  her  husband ;  still  'tis  Spain ; 
No  such  gross  errors  in  vour  kingdom  reign : 
You're  vntals  all,  and  tho'  we  blow  the  fire. 
We  seldom  make  it  flame  up  to  desire ; 


Take  no  example  neither  to  begin, 

For  some  by  precedent  delight  to  sin ; 

Nor  blame  the  poet  if  he  slipt  aside 

Sometimes  lasciTiously,  if  not  too  wide. 

But  hold  your  fans  close,  and  then  smile  at  ease ; 

A  cruel  scene  did  never  lady  please. 

Nor,  gentlemen,  pray  be  not  you  displeas'd, 

Tho'  we  present  some  men  fool'd,  some  diseas'd, 

Some  drunk,  some  mad :  We  mean  not  you,  you're 

free: 
We  tax  no  further  than  our  comedy ; 
You  are  our  friends ;  sit  noble  tiien,  and  see ! 


re 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Valladolid.    The  Lodgings  of 
Juan  dk  Castro. 

Enter  Juan  dm  Gariio,  and  Michau.  Psrbc. 

PereM,  Are  your  companies  full,  colonel  ? 

Juan.  No,  not  yet,  sir  ; 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
How  rises  your  command  ? 

PereM,  We  pick  up  still, 
And,  as  our  monies  hold  out,  we  have  men  come : 
About  that  time  I  think  we  shall  be  full  too. 
Many  young  gallants  go. 

Juan.  And  unexperienced : 
The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot  spirits ; 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers  : 
There's  one  Don  Leon,  a  strange  goodly  fellow, 
Recommended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends. 
For  my  Alferez  ;  had  you  but  seen  his  person, 
And  what  a  giant's  promise  it  protesteth ! 


PereM,  I've   heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath 

serv'd  before  too. 
Juan,  But  no  harm  done,  nor  never  meant. 
Don  Michael, 
That  came  to  my  ears  yet     Ask  him  a  question, 
He  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little. 
To  the  point  less ;  he  wears  a  sword,  a  good  one, 
And  good  clothes  too ;  he's  whole-skin  d,  nas  no 

hurt  yet ; 
Good  promising  hopes ;  I  never  yet  heard  cer- 
tainly 
Of  any  gentleman  that  saw  him  angry. 

Perex,  Preserve  him ;  he'U  conclude  a  peace  if 
need  be. 
Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  us, 
That  swear  as  valiantly  as  heart  can  wish, 
Their  mouths  charged  with  six  oaths  at  once,  and 

whole  ones, 
That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  mole- 
hills. 
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ACT   I. 


Jtutn.  Tib  true,  such  we  most  Idbk  for.    But, 

Michael  Perez, 
When  heard  you  of  Doima  Margarita,  the  great 

heiress? 
Perex,  I  hear  ererj  hour  of  her,  tfao*  I  never 

saw  her ; 
She  ia  the  main  discourse.    Noble  Don  Juan  de 

Castro, 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this  wench 

up, 
And  llTC   at   ease!    She's  fair,  and  young,  and 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too        [wealthy. 
In  aU  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 
Juan,  But  she  is  proud,  sir,  that  I  know  for 

certain. 
And  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness : 
He  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  rare  hand. 
PereM,  'Would  I  were  married !    I  would  find 

that  wisdom 
With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.    If  ever  woman 
Of  the  most  subtlest  mould  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  the  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o'  th'  parish. 

BnUraSemnt, 

SfTV*  Sir, 
There  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to  speak  with 

Juan.  Wait  on  *em  in.  [you. 

PereM.  Are  Uiey  two  handsome  women .' 

Serv,  They  seem  so,  very  handsome  ;  but  they're 
rpVd,  sir. 

PereM,  Thou  put'st  sugar  in  my  month ;  how  it 
melts  with  me ! 
I  love  a  sweet  young  wench. 

Jitan,  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say.        IBxU  Servant 

PereM.  Don  Juan ! 

Juan,  How  you  itch,  Michael !  how  you  bor- 
nish  ? 
Win  not  this  soldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones  yet  ? 
Do  your  eyes  glow  now  ? 

PereM.  There  be  two. 

Juan,  Say  honest ; 
What  shame  have  you  then  ? 

PereM.  I  would  fain  see  that :  [things ; 

I've  been  i'  th'  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen  strange 
But.  two  honest  women  1 One  I  read  of  once. 

Juan,  Pr'ythee,  be  modest. 

PereM,  I'll  be  anything ! 

Enter  fiervast,  Claba,  andEtriWAtnA,  veiled. 

Juan,  You're  welcome,  ladies. 

PereM,  Both  hooded!  I  like  'em  welltho'. 
They  come  not  for  advice  in  law  sure  hither ! 
May  be  they'd  learn  to  raise  the  pike ;  I'm  for 

'em. 
They're  very  modest ;  'tis  a  fine  preludium.  lAeide. 

Juan,  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman,  would 
you  speak,  lady  ? 

Clara,  With  you,   air,   as  I  guess;   Juan  de 
Castro.  lUnveite. 

PereM,  Her  curtain  opens ;  she's  a  pretty  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Juan,  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
I  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties,      [fortune, 

Clara,  Captain,  I  hear  you're  marching  down  to 
To  serve  the  Catholic  king.  [Flanders, 

Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 

Clara.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  firiend. 
Employ 'd  in  those  wars;  may  be,  sir,  you  know 
Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines,  [him ; 

To  whom  1  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance.  \Qivu  a  letter. 


Juan,  I  shall  do  it ; 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 

Clara.  Something  in  private. 

Jtum.  Step  aside :  111  serve  thee. 

IBxeunt  Juah  and  Claka. 

PereM,  Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  hot, 

Estif,  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me : 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fiur  memories. 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

PereM,  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty. 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours ; 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is, 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserv'd,  lady ; 
You  may  to  me. 

Ettif,  You  must  excuse  me,  signior ; 
I  come  not  here  to  sell  myself. 

PereM,  As  I'm  a  gentleman ! 
By  th'  honour  of  a  soldier  I 

Ett\f,  I  believe  you ; 
I  pray  you  be  civil ;  I  bdieve  you'd  see  me. 
And,  when  you've  seen  me,  I  believe  youll  like 
But  in  a  strange  placet  to  a  stranger  too,        [me ; 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you  1 
Indeed,  I  will  not. 

PereM,  I  shall  love  you  deariy ; 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  affection : 
I  have  no  mistress,  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you.^WUl  not  this  oyster  open?    {.AMe. 
I  know    not,  you  have   struck  me   with  yo«ir 

modesty — 
She  will  draw  sure — [il«u2f.]-*«o  deep,  and  liken 

from  me 
AU  the  desire  I  might  bestow  on  othen— 
Quickly,  before  they  oome  1 

EtHf,  Indeed,  I  dare  not : 
But,  since  I  see  you're  so  desiroua,  sir. 
To  view  a  poor  face  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance 

PereM,  It  must  needs  be  excellent. 

Ettif,  And  with  what  honesty  yon  ask  it  of  me ; 
When  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me, 
And  view  what  house  I  enter ;  thither  come; 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open. 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage,  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you 

Enter  Juam,  Gi.AaA,  and  Servant. 

She  hath  done  her  business ;  I  must  take  my  leave, 

sir. 

PereM,  I'll  kiss  your  fur  white  hand,  and  thank 

you,  lady  : 

My  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  servant. — 

Sirrah,  come  near ;  hark !  IWhitpert. 

Serv,  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.  lExU. 

Juan,  You  will  command  me  no  more  services  ? 

Clara,  To  be  carefiil  of  your  noble  health,  dear 

That  I  mav  ever  honour  you.  [sir, 

Juan,  I  thank  you, 
And  kiss  your  hands. — ^Wait  on  the  ladies  down 
there !  ISseunt  Ladies  and  Servant. 

Perez,  You  had  the  honour  to  see  the  face  that 

came  to  you? 
Juan,  And  'twas  a  flur  one ;  what  was  yours, 

Don  Michael  ? 
PereM,  Mine  was  i*  th'  edipae,  and  had  a  cloud 
drawn  over  it ; 
But,  I  believe,  well,  and  I  hope  tis  handsome ; 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  holy  hermit. 
Juan,  You  know  none  of  'em  ? 
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Ptrew.  No. 

Jumn.  ThflB  I  do,  captain ; 
But  111  say  nothing  till  I  tee  tlie  proof  on'1 
Sit  doMy  Don  Perex,  or  your  worihip'i  canght : 
I  fear  a  fly.  iAtide, 

PereM.  Were  those  she  bronght  lore-letters? 

Jwm,  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  In  FUmders. 
Yours  was  very  modest,  methought. 

PereM.  Some  young  unmanaged  thing : 
But  I  may  live  to  see 

Juan,  *Tis  worth  experience. 
Let's  walk  abroad,  and  view  our  companies. 

[JlMMlt 

♦— • 

SCENE  II.— 7A«  Street, 
Snter  SAircmo  and  Aixuno. 

Sane.  What,  are  yon  for  the  wars,  Alonw  ? 

Alcn.  It  may  be  ay. 
It  may  be  no  ;  e'en  as  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  I  find  peace  among  the  female  creatures. 
And  easy  entertainment,  I'll  stay  at  home ; 
I'm  not  so  far  oblig'd  yet  to  long  marches 
And  mouldy  biscuits,  to  run  mad  for  honour. 
When  you're  all  gone,  I  have  my  choice  before  me. 

510110.  Of  whidi  hospital  thou'lt  sweat  in.  Wilt 
Leave  whoring  ?  [thou  nerer 

Ahn.  There  is  less  danger  in't  than  gunning, 
Sanchio : 
Tho'  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot's  not  mortal ; 
Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs. 

Sane.  But  it  disables  'em ;  dcat  thou  see  how 
thou  pull'st 
Thy  legs  after  thee,  as  they  hung  by  points? 

Ahn,  Better  to  pull  'em  thus,  than  walk  on 
wooden  ones; 
Serre  brsYely  for  a  billet  to  support  me> 

Sane.  Fie,  fie  I  'tis  base. 

Alon.  Dost  thou  count  it  base  to  suffer  ? 
Suffer  abundantly?  'tis  the  crown  of  honour. 
You  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  days 
Under  a  surgeon*s  lunds,  that  has  no  mercy. 

Sane,  As  thou  hast  done,  I'm  sure.    But  I  per- 
cdye  now 
Why  you  desire  to  stay ;  the  Orient  heiress, 
The  Margarita,  sir! 

Alon.  I  would  I  had  her. 

Sane.  They  sst  she'll  marry. 

Alon,  Yes,  I  think  she  wilL 

Sane,  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  goes,  too  ! 
She  fears  her  youth  wili  not  hold  out,  Alonzo. 

Ahn.  I  would  I  had  the  aheathing  on't. 

Sane.  They  say  too 
She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man*s  meat. 

Alon.  'Would  she  were  mine ! 
I'd  cater  for  her  well  enough.    But,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her ; 
Princes,  and  princes'  fellows,  tiiat  claim  priTilcge. 

Sane.  Yet  those  stand  off  i'  th'  way  of  marriage ; 
To  be  tied  to  a  man's  pleasure  is  a  second  labour. 

Ahn.  She  has  bought  a  brave  house  here  in  town. 

Sane.  I've  heard  so. 

Ahn.  If  she  couYcrt  it  now  to  pious  uses, 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome ! 

Sane.  When  comes  she  to  it  ? 

Ahn,  Within  these    two    days;   she's  i'  th' 
country  yet. 
And  keeps  the  noblest  house  I 


Sane.  Then  there's  some  hope  of  har. 
Wilt  thou  go  my  way  ? 

Ahn.  No,  no,  I  muat  lea?e  you« 
And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman 
TbAt  has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a  good 
word. 

Sane,  Send  thee  good  fortune !  but  make  thy 
body  sound  first. 

Ahn,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  too  sound  a  body 
Becomes  me  not.     Farewell.  Sanchio !       ISxetmt. 


SCENE  llh^The  eame. 

Enter  a  SsnraBt  (/Micrail  Psiuu. 

Serv,  'Tis  this  or  that  house,  or  I've  lost  my 
aim ; 
They're  both  fair  bmldings.  She  walk'd  plaguy  fitst ; 

Snttr  VienwAxtA. 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.~Stay  !  that's  she, 
'Tis  Tcry  she.    She  makes  me  a  low  coart'sy. 
Let  me  note  the  place ;  the  street  I  will  remember. 
She's  in  again.    Certain  some  noble  lady  : 

IBxit  EnriFAJiu  into  a  koun. 
How  happy  should  I  be  if  she  lore  my  master ! 
A  wondrous  goodly  house ;  here  are  bruTc  lodgings, 
And  I  shall  sleep  now  like  an  emperor. 
And  eat  abundantly.    I  thank  mi  fortune ! 
I'll  back  with  speed,  and  bring  hun  happy  tidings. 

lExU. 


SCENE  lY.— 7^  Country,    An  Aparimeni  bi 
the  Villa  ef  MAmoAEiTA. 

fiilfr  ttree  AM  Ladiss. 

1  X.ad||r.  What ahouldit  mean,  that  in  such  haste 

we're  sent  for  ? 

2  Lady.  Belike  the  lady  Maigaret  has  some 
She'd  braak  to  us  in  piffate.  [business 

3  Lady.  It  should  seem  so. 

'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 

2  Lady,  And  virtuous  enough  too,  I  wairaatye, 
For  a  young  woman  of  her  years :  'TIS  pity 

To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 

3  Lady.  Tis  more  sometimes  than  we  can  well 

away  with. 

EnUr  Altma. 

Altea,  Good  morrow,  ladies  I 
All.  Morrow,  my  good  madam ! 

1  Lady,  How  does  the  sweet  young  beauty.  Lady 

Margant  ? 

2  Lady.  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk  last 

night? 

1  Lady,  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  ? 
AUea.  AIl^s  well ; 

She*s  very  well ;  ahe  sent  for  yon  thus  suddenly. 
To  give  her  counsd  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  Lady.  She  does  well  and  wisely. 

To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  andent'st,  madam ; 
Our  years  have  run  thro'  many  things  she  knows 

Altea.  She  would  fain  marry.  [not 

1  Lady.  Tis  a  proper  calling, 
And  well  beseems  her  years.      Who  would  she 
yoke  with  ? 

AUea,  That*B  left  to*  argue  on.     I  pray  come  in. 
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And  break  your  Hat ;  drink  a  good  cup  or  two, 
To  strengthen  your  nnderstaadings ;  then  she'll 

tell  ye. 
2  Ladjf,  And  good  wine  breeds  good  counsel ; 

well  yield  to  you.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  v.— Valladolid.     The  Street. 
Enter  Joak  db  Castro  and  Lbon. 

Juan,  Have  yon  seen  any  service  ? 

Leon,  Yes. 

Juan.  Where? 

Leon,  Everywhere. 

Juan,  What  office  bore  you  P 

Leon.  None;  I  was  not  worthy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you  ? 

Leon,  None;  they  were  above  me. 

Jfutn.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember, 
But  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
'Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions ;  I've  an  ill  me- 
mory. 

Juan*  This  is  an  as8.^-Did  you  ne'er  draw  your 
sword  yet? 

L-eon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heav'n  for'L 

Juan.  Nor  ne'er  ta'en  prisoner? 

Leon,  No,  I  run  away. 
For  I  had  ne'er  no  money  to  redeem  me.  . 

Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 

Leon.  It  makes  my  head  ache. 

Juan.  Are  you  not  vidiant  when  you're  drunk? 

Leon.  I  think  not ; 
But  I  am  loving,  sir. 

Juan,  What  a  lump  is  this  man ! 

Was  your  father  wise  ? 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  Fm  sure; 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 

Juan.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  I'll  bear  you 
Canst  thou  lie  with  a  vroman  ?  [witness. 

Leon.  I  tidnk  I  could  make  shift,  sir ; 
But  I  am  bashful. 

Juan.  In  the  night? 

Leon.  I  know  not ; 
Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  thou  sent  to  me  to  be  my  officer, 
Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dar'st  not 
fight? 

Leon.  There  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion, 
Or  I  am  coien'd,  sir ;  men  that  talk  more  too. 

Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet  ? 

Leon.  Why,  by  chance  ; 
They  aim  at  honourable  men ;  alas,  I'm  none,  sir. 

Juan.  This  fellow  has  some  doubts  in's  talk. 
He  cannot  be  all  fool. —  [that  strike  me ; 

Enter  Alombo. 

Welcome,  Alonzo  1 
jilon.  What  have  you  got  there  ?   Temperance 
into 
Your  company  ?  the  spirit  of  peace  ?  we  shall  have 
By  the  ounce  then. —  [wars 

Enter  Cacavooo. 

Oh,  here*s  another  pumpion; 
T^et  him  loose  for  luck  sake,  the  cramm'd  son 
Of  a  starv'd  usurer,  Cacafogo , 
Both  their  brains  butter'd  cannot  make  two  spoon- 
ful. 


Cac,  My  father's  dead ;  I  am  a  man  of  war  too. 

Monies,  donesnes ;  Fve  ships  at  sea  too,  captains. 

Juan.  Take  heed  o*  th*  Hollanders  ;  your  ships 

may  leak  else. 
Cae.   I  scorn  the  Hollanders;    they  are  my 

drunkards.         ' 
Ahn,  Put  up  your  gold,  sir ;  I  will  borrow  it 

else. 
Cae.  I'm  satisfied,  you  shall  not. — Come  out ; 
I  know  thee ; 
Meet  mine  anger  instantly ! 
Leon.  I  never  wrong'd  vou. 
Caa.  Thou  hast  wrong'd  mine  honour ; 
Thou  look'dst  upon  my  mistress  thrice  lasciviously ; 
I'll  make  it  good. 
Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself;  you  will  surfeit. 
Cao.  Thou  won'st  my  money  too,  with  a  pair  of 
base  bones, 
In  whom  there  was  no  truth ;  tor  which  I  beat  thee, 
I  beat  thee  much ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  danger- 
ously; 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  IHe  etrtkes  him. 

Alon,  You  struck  too  low  by  a  foot,  sir. 
Juan.  You  must  get  a  ladder  when  you'd  beat 

this  fellow. 
Leon,  I  cannot  chuse  but  kick  again ;  pray  par- 
don me !  iKicke  him. 
Cac  Had'st  thou  not  ask'd  my  pardon,  I  had 
kill'd  thee. 
I  leave  thee  as  a  thing  despis'd  I  Beto  lae  manos  a 
vuestra  eewnoria  t  [  Exit 
Ahn,  You've  'scap*d  by  miracle ;  there  is  not, 
in  all  Spain, 
A  spirit  of  more  ftiry  than  this  fire-drake. 

Leon.  I  see  he's  hasty;  and  I'd  give  him  leave 
To  beat  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 
Juan.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow  ? 
Ahn.  Turn  him  off: 
He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice. 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  hence,  sir, 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer, 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 
Leon.  I  desire  no  better.  ISxeunt. 


SCENE  Yl.—A  eplendid  Apartment  in  Makoa- 
mta's  Town  Houte. 

Enter  EtmwAHix  and  Psrsc 

-    PereM.  You've  made    me  now  too  bountiful 

amends,  lady, 
For  your  strict  carriage  when  yon  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceal'd ; 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object ; 
I  could  now  chide  you,  but  it  shall  be  thus. 

IKUeee  her. 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness ! 

E8t\f.  You  appear  to  me  so  honest  and  so  civil, 
Without  a  blush,  sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welcome. 

Perem,  Now  let  me  ask  your  name. 

E9t\f.  'Tis  Estifania : 
The  heir  of  this  poor  place. 

Perem,  Poor,  do  you  call  it  ? 
There's  nothing  that  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon. 
But  shews  both  rich  and  admirable ;  all  the  rooms 
Are  hung  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here ; 
The  gar&ns,  orchards,  every  thing  so  curious ! 
Is  all  that  pUte  your  own,  too  ? 

Eetif,  'Tis  but  little, 
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Only  for  present  use ;  IWe  more  and  richer, 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me  use  it. 
The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house  : 
I  think  I  ha?e,  besides,  as  fair  as  Seril» 
Or  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel. 

Perex,  \_A$ideJ\  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  I 
Are  you  s  maid  ?  [have  some  hopes.— 

Ettif.  You  make  me  blush  to  answer ; 
I  erer  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour, 
And  that's  the  reason  that  I  live  retir'd,  sir. 

PereM,  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  marry  pre- 
sently, 
—If  I  can  get  her,  I  am  made  for  ever —     [AHdt. 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty ; 
A  husband  now,  an  honest  careful  husband, 
Were  such  a  comfort !  Will  you  walk  above  stairs  ? 

BtHf.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ;  'tis  fitter  far, 
sir; 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  temptations 
I  dare  not  trust,  sir. — 

Perez,  She's  excellent  wise  withal  too.—  [Atide. 

Eai^.  You  nam'd  a  husband ;  I  am  not  so  strict. 
Nor  tied  unto  a  virgin's  solitariness,  [sir, 

But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one. 
Rich,  and  a  soldier,  (for  so  I've  vow'd  he  shall  be) 
Were  ofTer'd  me,  I  think  I  should  accept  him ; 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

PereM,  He  were  base  else.—* 
There's  comfort  minister'd  in  the  word  soldier.  • 
How  sweetly  should  I  live  1  {,AHdt, 

Eettf.  I'm  not  so  ignorant. 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  commanded, 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey'd,  sir. 
I  waste  but  little,  I  have  gather'd  much  ; 
My  rial  not  the  less  worth,  when  'tis  spent. 
If  spent  by  my  direction ;  to  please  my  husband. 


I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty, 

To  be  his  maid  i'.th'  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 

As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 

Perez.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident  1  now  fortune 
stick  to  me  ! —  lAtUU, 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady ; 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely ; 
They  that  use  many  words,  some  are  deceitfol : 
I  long  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  good  one ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  tbeir  ladies. 
I'm  young,  you  see,  able  I'd  have  you  think  too; 
Ift  please  you  know,  try  me,  before  you  take  me. 
'Tis  true,  I  shall  not  meet  an  equal  wealth 
With  you ;  but  jewels,  chains,  such  as  the  war 
Has  giv'n  me,  a  thousand  ducats  I  dare  presume 

on 
In  ready  gold,  (now  as  your  care  may  handle  it) 
As  rich  clothes  too  as  any  he  bears  arms,  lady  1 

E8t}f.  You're  a  true  gentleman,  and  fair,  I  see 
And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take — — —    [by  yon : 

Perez,  'Pray  do  so  ! 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'  th'  sudden. 

EsH/,  And  as  suddenly 
Yon  will  repent  too. 

Perez,  I'll  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  first, 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss !  IKUset  her, 

Eetif.  You're  a  flatterer  ; 
But  I  must  say  there  was  something  when  I  saw 

you  first. 
In  that  most  noble  fiice  that  stirr'd  my  fancy. 

Perez,  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,  sweet 
lady. 
I'U  send  for  all  my  trunks,  and  give  up  all  to  you. 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  you ; 
And  then,  sweet  wench 

EsHf,  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me.     lExeunL 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l.-~The  Country. ^An  Apartment  in 
the  Villa  of  Maroauita. 

Enter  Makoaiuta,  Ueo  Ladles,  and  Altba. 

Marg.  Sit  down,  and  give  me  your  opinions 
seriously. 

I  Lady.  You  say  you  have  a  mind  to  marry, 
lady? 

Marg.  'Tis  true,  I  have,  for  to  preserve  my  credit ; 
Yet  not  so  much  for  that  as  for  my  state,  ladies ; 
Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o'  th'  ques- 
Credit  I  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it ;        [tion  ; 
But  when  my  money's  gone,  when  the  law  shall 
Seize  that,  and  for  incontinency  strip  me  of  all  ? 

1  Lady,  D'ye  find  your  body  so  malicious  that 

way  .> 
Mevrg,  I  find  it  as  all  bodies  are  that  are  young 

and  lusty. 
Lazy,  and  high  fed ;  I  desire  my  pleasure, 
And  pleasure  I  must  have. 

2  Lady.  'Us  fit  you  should  have  ; 
Your  years  require  it,  and  'tis  necessary, 
As  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady  ; 
Sleep  cannot  nourish  more. 

1  Lady,  But  might  not  all  this  be,  and  keep  you 
You  take  away  variety  in  marriage,  [single  ? 


Th'  abundance  of  the  pleasure  you  are  barr'd  then } 
Is't  not  abundance  that  yon  aim  at  ? 

Marg.  Yes; 
Why  was  I  made  a  woman  ? 

2  Lady,  And  ev'ry  day  a  new  ? 

Marg,  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  use  it  ? 

1  Lady.   You're  still  i'  th'  right ;  why  should 

you  marry  then  ? 
Altea,  Because  a  husband  stops  all  doubts  in 
And  clears  all  passages.  [this  point, 

2  Lady.  What  husband  mean  ye  ? 
AUta.  A  husband  of  an  easy  futh,  a  fool. 

Made  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her  pleasure ; 
One,  though  he  see  himself  become  a  monster. 
Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 
2  Lady,  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

1  Lady.  Yes,  marry ; 

But  how  to  bring  *em  to  this  rare  perfection  ? 

2  Lady.  They  must  be  chosen  so ;  things  of  no 
Nor  outward  honesty.  [honour, 

Marg.  No,  'tis  no  matter ; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  lusty. 

2  Lady,  Methihks  now,  a.  rich  lawyer;   soma 
such  fellow, 
That  carries  credit  and  a  face  of  awe. 
But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients'  budneas. 
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Marg,  No,  there's  no  tnietiiig  them ;. they  ere 
too  subtle ; 
The  law  has  moulded  'em  of  natural  mischiel 

1  Lad^n  Then,  some  grave  govenor, 
Some  man  of  honour,  yet  an  easy  man. 

Marg,  If  he  have  honour  I'm  undone ;  I'll  none 
I'U  ha?e  a  lusty  msn ;  honour  will  doyme.  [such : 

Altea.  'Tis  fit  you  should,  lady ; 
And  to  that  end,  wi&  search,  and  wit,  and  labour, 
iWe  found  one  out,  a  right  one  and  a  perfiBct; 
He's  made  as  strong  ss  brass,  is  of  brave  yean  too, 
And  doughty  of  complexion. 

Marg.  la  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Altea,  Yes,  and  a  soldier ;  9b  gentle  ss  you'd 
A  good  fellow,  wean  good  dothes.       [wish  him ; 

Marg,  Thoie  I'll  allow  him ; 
They  are  for  my  credit.    Does  he  understand 
But  little? 

AUea.  Yery  litUe. 

Marg.  'Tis  the  better. 
Hare  not  the  wan  bred  him  vp  to  anger? 

Altea.  No; 
He  will  not  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bifess  him ; 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  one  silenoe. 

Marg.  He  has  no  capacity  what  honour  is  I 
For  that's  the  soldier's  god. 

AUta.  Honoor'i  .  tliiiis  too  nOrtile  for  hit 
wiadom; 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honoursbls. 

Marg.  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  d'ye  say  ? 

Altea^  As  you  s£dl  see,  Isdy ; 
But,  to  all  tids,  he's  but  a  trunk. 

Marg.  I'd  have  him  so, 
I  shall  add  branches  to  him  to  adom  him. 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him ; 
If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of, 
And  make  no  mora  noise,  I  shalL  entertain  him. 
Let  him  be  here. 

AUea.  He  shsll  attend  your  ladyship.    lEMtuni, 


SCENE   II.— Valladolid.— 7As  Lodginge  0/ 

Don  Juan. 

Enter  Jqav,  Ajuommo,  and  Piaas. 

Juan.  Why,  thou  art  not  married  indeed  ? 

Perez.  No,  no ;  'pray  think  so. 
Alaa,  1  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning. 
Not  worth  a  lady's  eye  1 

Alon.  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  fortune. 
And  make  none  of  all  thy  friends  acquainted  with 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  weddi^  ?  [it, 

Perez.  No,  indeed  I 
There  was  no  wisdom  in't,  to  bid  an  srtist, 
An  old  seducer,  to  a  iemde  banquet ! 
I  can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  instructions. 

Juan.  Wss  it  the  wench  i'  th'  veil? 

Perez.  Basta !  'twas  she ; 
The  prettiest  rogue  that  e'er  yo«  looked  upon. 
The  loTing'st  thief  1 

Juan.  And  is  she  rich  withd  too  ? 

Psfss.  Amine,  amine  1  these  is  no  endof  wesUh, 
coloneL 
I  sm  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool !  Pr'ythee,  odLonel, 
How  do  thy  companies  fill  now  ? 

Juan.  You're  merry,  sir; 
You  intend  a  aafer  war  at  home,  belike  now  ? 

Perez.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much  this 
year,  oolonel; 
I  find  myself  given  to  my  ease  a  little. 


I  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company ; 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

AUm.  How  it  angen  me,  lAsiOe, 

This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  young  wench ;  and  I,  that  have  oonsum'd 
My  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  subtleties, 
like  a  fool'd  alchemist,  blow  up  my  hopes  still !  — 
When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house  and  be  freely 
merry? 

Perez.  When  I  have  maasg'd  her  a  little  more ; 
I  have  a  house  to  entertain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fidr,  thou'lt  have  few  less 
come  to  thee. 

Perez.  But  where  they'll  get  entertainment  is 
I  beat  no  drum.  [the  point,  signior ; 

Alon.  You  need  none  but  her  tabor. 

Perez.  May  be  I'll  march,  after  a  month  or  two. 
To  get  me  a  Ihesh  stomach.    I  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonness  in  weslth,  methinks  I  agree  not  with ; 
'Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too, 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importance, 
Jewels,  uid  plates,  and  fooleries,  molest  me ; 
To  have  a  men's  brains  wUmsied  with  his  weallh  I 
Befbre^  I  wslk'd  contentedly. 

BtUer.Bemnt. 


Serv.  My  mistress,  sir,  is  sick,  because  you're 
She  mourns,  snd  will  not  eat.  [absent ; 

Perez.  Alss,  my  jewel  1 
Come,  I'U  go  witik  thee.— Gentlemen,  your  fair 
You  see  I'm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke ;        [leaves  ! 
'Aray  pardon  me  I  'would  ye  had  both  sndi  loving 
wives! 

Juan.  I  thank  you      lEjfeumtFxunandBemnt, 
For  your  old  boots ! — Never  be  blank,  Alonso, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstript  thy  fortune  I 
Tell  me  ten  days  hence  what  he  is,  and  how 
The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with  him. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner.    When  Margarita  comes. 
We'll  visit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fbrtune. 

ISxeufU, 


SCENE  IIL— TAs  Countrg.—An  Apartment  in 
Mahoahita's  Villa. 

Enter  Maboabita,  Ai.TaA,  and  Ladles. 

Marg.  la  he  come  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  madam ;  he  has  been  here  this  half 
hour. 
I've  question'd  him  of  all  that  you  can  ask  him. 
And  find  him  as  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man : 
He'll  make  the  goodliest  shadow  for  iniquity ! 

Marg.  Have  ye  search'd  him,  ladies  ? 

All.  He's  a  man  at  all  points,  a  likely  man  1 

Marg.  Call  him  in,  Altea. 

EzU  AjuTMAt  and  re-enteri  ttith  Lmott. 

A  man  of  a  good  presence  I— Prey  yon  come  this 

Of  a  lusty  body:  Is  his  mind  so  tame  ?      [way, — 

Altea.  Pray  ye  question  him ;  and  if  you  find 

him  not 

Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off;  there's  no 

harm  done. 

Marg.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady  ?— How  he 

blushes  I 
Altea.  Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and  hold  your 
And  speak  to  th'  lady.  [head  up, 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can ; 
I  must  be  taught;   I  know  not  what  it  means, 
madam. 
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Marg.  Yoa  ahaU  be  taught.  And  can  yoo,  when 
ahe  pleaaea. 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  atay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  ahaU  have  men  and  horaei  to  attend  yon, 
And  money  in  yonr  pone. 

Lwn.  Ye8f  I  love  riding ; 
And  when.  I  am  from  home  I  am  ao  aserry ! 

Marg,  Be  aa  merry  aa  yon  wilL    Can  yon  aa 
handsomely. 
When  yott  are  aent  for  back,  come  with  obedienoei 
And  do  yonr  duty  to  the  lady  lovea  yon  ? 

Ireofi.  Yea»  anre,  I  ahall. 

Marg.  And  when  you  aee  her  friends  here. 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  yon  entertain 
Their  aenrants  in  the  ceDar,  and  be  bnsiod. 
And  hold  yonr  peace,  whatever  yon  aee  or  hear  of  ? 

Leon.  'Twere  fit  I  were  hang'd  else. 

Marg.  Let  me  try  yonr  kiaaea.  [JTiMCf  kSm. 

How  the  fool  ahakea  !-^I  will  not  eat  yon,  air. — 
Beahrew  my  heart,  he  Idaaea  wondnma  manly  ! — 
Can  yon  do  anything  elae  ? 

Leon.  Indeed,  I  know  not ; 
Bnt  if  yonr  lady^^  will  pleaaa  to  inatnct  me. 
Sure  I  ahall  learn. 

Marg.  Yon  ahaU  then  be  instmcted. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  affiscta  yon, 
Nay,  aay  I  marry  you 

Altea.  Hark  to  the  hulj. 

Marg.  What  money  have  yon  ? 

Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  friends. 
I  would  do  anything  to  aerve  your  ladyship. 

Marg.  Yon  must  not  look  to  be  my  master,  sir, 
Nor  talk  i'  th'  house  aa  thoogh  yon  wore  the 
No,  nor  command  in  anything.  [breeches ; 

Leon.  I  will  not ; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able ;  I've  no  wit,  madai^. 

Marg,  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any ; 
'Twill  spoil  your  head.    1  take  yon  upon  charity, 
And  like  a  aerrant  you  muat  be  unto  me ; 
As  I  behold  yonr  duty  I  shall  lore  yon, 
And,  as  yon  observe  me,  I  may  chance  lie  with  yon. 
Can  you  mark  these  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Marg.  There  is  one  thing, 
That  if  I  take  you  in  I  put  you  from  me, 
Utteriy  from  me ;  yon  must  not  be  saney. 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me; 
Source  know  me,  when  I  call  yon  not. 

Leon.  I  will  not. 
Alas,  I  never  knew  myaelf  sufficiently. 

Marg,  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon,  VVL  be  a  dog  to  please  yon. 

Marg.  Indeed,  yon  must  fetch  and  cany  aa  I 

Leon,  I  were  to  blame  elae.  [appoint  yon. 

Jlfar^.  Kiss  me  again. — A  strong  fellow  ! 
There  is  a  vigour  in  his  lips : — If  yon  see  me 
Kisa  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour,  air^ 
Yon  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 

Leon,  No, 
If  yon  kiss  a  thousand  I  shall  be  oontsnted ; 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  ptoaae  yon  I 

Aliea,  I  told  yon,  madam  1 

Marg.  'Tia  the  man  I  wiahed  for. — 
The  leaa  yon  speak 

Leon.  I*U  never  speak  sgain,  madam, 
Bnt  when  yon  charge  me ;  then  111  speak  softly 
too. 

Marg.  Get  me  a  priest ;  I'll  wed  him  instantly.— 
But  when  you're  married,  sir,  you  must  wait  upon 
And  sec  you  observe  my  laws.  [me. 


Leon,  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Marg.  I'll  give  you  better  elothes  when  you 
deserve  'em. 
Come  in,  and  serve  for  witneases. 

AU.  We  shall,  madam. 

Marg.  And  then  away  to  tV  city  preiiently ; 
I'll  to  my  new  house  and  new  company. 

iSxU  with  LadlML 

Leon,  A  thousand  crowns  are  thine ;  and  I'm  a 

AUea,  Do  not  break  out  too  soon !  [made  man. 

Leon.  I  know  my  time,  wench.  [ArcMnC. 


SCENE   iy.~yALLAD0LID.— ^  i?OOM  tit  MaK- 

oakita's  Houee, 
Enter  Clara,  and  Eohfakia,  with  a  paper, 

Clara.  What,  have  yon  caught  him  ? 

Ettif.  Yes. 

Clara,  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  sim'd  at .' 

Eet^.  Yes, too; 
And  the  most  kind  man,  and  the  shiest  also 
To  give  a  wife  content !    He's  sound  as  old  wine, 
And  to  his  soundness  rises  on  the  palate ; 
And  there's  the  man  1  I  find  him  rich  too,  Clank 

Clara,  Hast  thou  married  him  ? 

Eai\f,  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  without  a 
bait,  wench  ? 
I  bob  for  fools :  He  is  mine  own,  I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout ; 
And,  as  I  caat  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily, 
And  all  he  baa  I've  stow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Clara,  Does  thy  lady  know  this  ?  She's  coming 
Now  to  live  here  in  thia  house.         [now  to  town, 

Eetif,  Let  her  come ; 
She  shall  be  welcome,  I'm  prepared  for  her ; 
She'a  mad  aure  if  ahe  be  angry  at  my  fortune, 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Clara.  Doat  thon  not  love  hfan  ? 

Eslif,  Yes,  entirdy  well, 
As  long  aa  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  further 
Into  my  ends ;  but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate  him. 
And  that  wise  hate  wiU  teach  me  how  to  eoien  hiuK 
[A  lady-tamer  he,  and  reada  men  warnings,] 
How  to  decline  their  wivea  and  curb  tiieir  manners, 
To  put  a  atem  and  atrong  rein  to  their  natnrea ; 
And  hoMs  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  aoquaintanoe. 
That  cannot  mould  a  devil  to  obedience. 
I  owe  him  a  good  tnra  for  theae  opinions. 
And,  as  I  find  hia  temper,  I  may  pay  him. 

Enter  Pnun. 
Oh,  here  he  ia  ;  now  you  shall  aee  a  kind  man. 

PereM,  My  Estifhnia !  ahaU  we  to  dinner,  lamb  ? 
I  know  thon  atay'at  for  me. 

Eetif.  I  cannot  eat  else. 

PereM,  I  never  enter,  but  methlnks  a  paradise 
Appeara  about  me. 

Eei^,  You're  welcome  to  it,  air.  [wench ; 

Perea.  1  think  I  ha?e  the  aweetest  seat  in  Spain, 
Methinks  the  richest  toa  We'll  eat  i'  the  garden, 
In  one  o'  th'  arN>urs,  (there  'tis  cool  and  pleasant,) 
And  have  our  wine  oool'd  in  the  running  fountain* 
Who's  that? 

Eetif,  A  fnend  of  mine,  sir. 

PereM,  Of  what  breeding  f 

Eet\f,  A  gentlewoman,  sir. 

PereM.  What  business  has  she  ? 
Is  she  a  learned  woman  i'  th'  mathematica  ? 
Can  ahe  tell  fortunes  ? 
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Ez^,  More  than  I  know,  fir. 

Perex.  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kinswoman, 
That  most  be  delivered  in  my  absence,  wife  ? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  yon, 
And  learn  your  health?    She  looks  not  like  a 
confessor. 

E9t\f.  What  need  all  this  ?  why  are  you  troubled. 
What  d'you  suspect?  she  cannot  cuckold  you ;  [sir  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman. 

Perex.  Your  yery  woman  may  do  yery  well,  sir. 
Toward  the  matter ;  fbr,  though  she  can't  perform 
In  her  own  person,  she  may  do't  by  proxy  :  [it 
Your  rarest  jugglers  work  stUl  by  oonspirac]^. 

ExHf^  'Cry  you  mercy,  husband !  you«re  jealous 
And  happily  suspect  me  ?  [then, 

Perez,  No,  indeed,  wife. 

Eet^,  Methinks  you  should  not  tfll  you  have 
more  cause. 
And  clearer  too.  I'm  sure  you've  heard  say, husband, 
A  woman  forc'd  wUl  free  herself  through  iron ; 
A  happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discontented. 
May  be  taught  tricks. 

PercM,  No,  no,  I  do  but  jest  with  you. 

B9t\f.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'U  see  you. 

Clara,  I  shall  leave  you 
'TUl  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with  you. 

[JSrft    Knocking  within, 

E»Hf.  Why,  Where's  this  girl  ?    Who's  at  the 

Peren,  Who  knocks  there  ?  [door  ? 

Is't  for  the  king  you  come,  you  knock  so  boist'r- 
Look  to  the  door.  [ously  ? 

BnUr  BIaio. 

Mmd,  lApari  to  Estif.]  My  lady !  as  I  Uve, 
mistress,  my  lady's  come  1 
She's  at  the  door ;  I  peeped  through,  and  saw  her, 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

Ett\f,  This  was  a  week  too  soon ;  but  I  must 
meet  with  her. 
And  set  a  new  wheel  going,  and  a  subtile  one. 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  am  ruin'd. 

PereM,  What  are  they  at  door  ? 

Esi\f.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  enter'd  here ; 
Such  for  our  good  1 

PereM.  'Tis  well. 

E8t\f,  Nay,  'twill  be  better 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business. 
And  be  a  stranger  to't,  and  not  disturb  me : 
What  have  I  now  to  do  but  to  advance  your  fortune  ? 

PereM.  Do ;  I  dare  trust  thee.  I'm  asham'd  I'm 
I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife.  [tu^^STy ; 

Ett\f,  {Apart,}  I'U  wise  your  worship 
Before  I  leave  you  ! — 'Pray  you  walk  by,  and  say 

nothing. 
Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  sir : 
I  was  bom  to  make  you  a  man.  lExit, 

PereM,  The  rogue  speaks  heartily ; 
Her  good  will  colours  in  her  cheeks ;  I'm  bom  to 

love  her. 
I  must  be  gentler  to  these  tender  natures  ; 
A  soldier's  rude  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies, 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them  as  we  talk  to  our  officers. 
I'U  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me  she  works  now  ; 
I  am  husband,  heir,  and  aU  she  has. 

Enter  HAsaAiuTA,  Laoir,  Altba,  EsnrAmA,  and  Ladies. 

Who  are  these  ?  what  flanting  things  ?  A  woman 
Of  rare  presence !  eiceUent  fair !  This  is  too  big 
?or  a  bawdy-house,  too  open-seated  too. 
Estif.  My  husband,  lady ! 


Marg,  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 
PereM,  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant,  lady. 

\,Ki$$e$  her. 

Eat\f.  lApart  to  Pkrbz.]  Sir,  be  rul'd  now,  and 
I  shaU  make  you  rich : 
This  is  my  cousin ;  that  gentleman  dotes  on  her. 
Even  to  death ;  see  how  he  observes  her. 

PereM,  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 

Eetif.  She's  a  mirror. 
But  she  is  poor ;  she  were  for  a  prince's  side  else* 
This  house  she  has  brought  him  to,  as  to  her  own,. 
And  presuming  upon  me,  and  upon  my  courtesy, — 
(Conceive  me  short) — he  knows  not  but  she'a 

wealthy: 
Or,  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  'twere  aU  one. 
He's  so  far  gone. 

PereM,  Forward.    She  has  a  rare  face. 

Estif.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion,  hus- 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days.  [band, 

PereM.  Yield  our  house  up. 
Our  goods,  and  wealUi  ? 

Estif,  AU  this  is  but  in  seeming. 
To  milk  the  lover  on.    D'you  see  this  writing  ? 
Two  hundred  pound  a-year,  when  they  are  married, 
Has  she  seal'd  to  for  our  good :  TIm  time's  unfit 
I'U  shew  it  you  to-morrow.  [now; 

PereM.  ASl  the  house  ? 

Estif,  AU,  aU,  and  we'U  remove  too,  to  confirm 
They'll  into  th'  country  suddenly  again  [him ; 
After  they're  match'd,  and  then  she'U  open  to  him. 

PereM,  The  whole  possession,  wife  ?  Look  what 
A  part  o'  th'  house [you  do. 

Estif.  ^0,  no,  they  shaU  have  aU, 
And  take  their  pleasure  too ;  'tis  for  our  'vantage. 
Why,  what's  four  days  ?    Had  you  a  sister,  sir, 
A  niece  or  mistress,  that  requir'd  this  courtesy, 
And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  do  you  good  ? 

PereM.  If  easily  it  would  come  back 

Estif.  I  swear,  sir. 
As  easily  as  it  came  on.    Is  it  not  pity 
To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  Uttle  help  ? 
You  give  away  no  house. 

PereM,  Clear  but  that  question. 

Estif.  I'U  put  the  writings  into  your  hand. 

PereM.  WeU  then. 

Estif,  And  you  shaU  keep  them  safe. 

PereM.  I'm  satisfied. 
'Would  I'd  the  wench  so  too. 

Estif.  When  she  has  married  him. 
So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her. 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch. 
May  have  Heav'n  knows  what. 

PereM.  I'U  remove  the  goods  straight. 
And  take  some  poor  house  by ;  'tis  but  for  four  days- 

Estif,  I  have  a  poor  old  friend ;  there  we'U  be. 

PereM.  'Tis  weU  then. 

Estif.  Go  handsome  off,  and  leave  the  house 

PereM.  WeU.  [dear. 

Estif.  That  Utile  stuff  we'U  use  shaU  foUow  after. 
And  a  boy  to  guide  you.     Peaoe,  and  we  are  made 

both  1  lExU  PCBSS. 

Marg,  Come,  let's  go  in.  Are  aU  the  rooms 
kept  sweet,  wench  ? 

Estif.  They're  sweet  and  neat. 

Marg.  Why,  where's  your  husband  ? 

Estif.  Gone,  madam.  [lady. 

When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give  pla<», 

Marg.  WeU,  send  you  joy  1  You  would  not  let 
Yet  I  shaU  not  forget  you.  [me  know't, 

Es^,  Thank  your  ladyship  I  IBxeunt. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  tame, 
EnUr  Maboakita,  Altxa,  and  Boy. 

AUea.  Are  you  at  ease  now  ?  is  your  heart  at  restf 
Now  yon  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella, 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit  ? 

Marg,  Vm  at  peace,  Altea : 
If  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shews, 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 
The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom. 
Without  the  squint-eye  of  the  law  upon  me, 
Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues,  that  envy  ! 

Altea.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Marg,  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband. 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  concealed  ? 

Altea,  'My  life,  an  innocent. 

Marg,  That's  it  I  aim  at. 
That's  it  I  hope  too ;  then  I'm  sure  I  rule  him  ; 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children 
Brought  up  under  a  hard  mother-in-law,  a  cruel. 
Who  being  not  us'd  to  breakfasts  and  coUadons, 
When  they  have  ooane  bread   oifer'd  'em,   are  j 
thankful,  j 

And  take  it  for  a  favour  too.    Are  the  rooms 
Made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends  ?  , 

I  long  to  dance  now,  and  to  be  wanton ; 
Let  me  have  a  song.     Is  the  great  couch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent  ? 

Altea,  'Tis  up  and  ready. 

Marg,  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers  ? 

Altea,  In  all,  lady; 
Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  various  pleasures ; 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Marg,  Let  'em  gaze  on  ; 
I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy. 
And  company  is  my  delight,  and  courtship. 
And  handsome  servants  at  my  will.    Where's  my 
Where  does  he  wait  ?  [good  husband  } 

Altea,  He  knows  his  distance,  madam ; 
I  warrant  yon  he's  busy  in  the  cdlar, 
Amongst  his  feUow-servants,  or  asleep, 
'Till  your  command  awake  him. 

Marg.  'Tis  well,  Altea ; 
It  should  be  so ;  my  ward  I  must  preserve  him. — 

Enter  Lson  and  Servant 

Who  sent  for  him  ?  how  dare  he  come  uncall'd  for  ? 
His  bonnet  on  too  ! 

Altea,  Sure  he  sees  you  not. 

Marg,  How  scornfully  he  looks  ! 

Leon,  Are  all  the  chambers 
Deck'd  and  adom'd  thus  for  my  lady's  pleasure  ? 
New  hangings  ev'ry  hour  for  entertainment. 
And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels,  to  give  lustre  ? 

Serv.  They  are,  and  yet  there  must  be  nM}re  and 
It  is  her  will.  [richer ; 

Leon,  Hum.     Is  it  so  ?  'tis  eicellent. 
It  is  her  will,  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets, 
Revels,  and  masques  ? 

Serv.  She  ever  lov'd  'em  dearly, 
And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now,  sir ! 
I  must  not  call  you  master  (she  has  wam'd  me) 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

a  a 


Leon,  'Tis  no  fashion  ; 
What  though  I  be  her  husband,  I'm  your  fellow, 
I  may  cut  first  ? 

Serv.  That's  as  you  shall  deserve,  sir. 

Leon.  And  when  I  lie  with  her 

Serv.  May  be  I'U  light  you ; 
On  the  same  point  you  may  do  me  that  service. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

1  Lady,  Madam,  the  duke  Medina,  with  some 

captains. 
Will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
And  their  best  services. 

Marg.  They  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion. 
The  house  per&m'd.  Now  I  shall  take  my  pleasure. 
And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at  me. — 
^1  get  your  best  clothes  on ;  but,  'till  I  call  yon, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.    Dine  with  the  gentle- 
woman. 
And  behave  yourself  cleanly,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  credit. 

Enter  a  teeond  Lady. 

2  Ladg.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia 

Leon.  That's  a  bawd,  lApart, 

A  three-pil'd  bawd,  bawd-mijor  to  the  army. 

2  Ladg,  Has  brought  her  coach  to  wait  upon 
your  ladyship. 
And  to  be  inform 'd  if  yon  will  take  the  air  this 
morning. 

Leon,  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery ! 

Marg,  Tdl  her,  no ; 
r  th'  afternoon  Til  call  on  her. 

2  Ladg,  I  will,  madam.  lErit, 

Marg,  Why  are  not  yon  gone  to  prepare  your- 
self? 
May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  first  course. — 
A  portly  presence  1 — Altea,  he  looks  lean  ; 
'Tis  a  wash  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh  well. 

Altea,  A  willing,  madam,  one  that  needs  no 
spurring. 

Leon,  'Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  understanding. 
You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours. 
Your  friends  about  you,  that  may  speak  well  of 

you. 
And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Marg.  How  now  ?  what's  this  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  only  to  persuade  you : 
Courtiers  are  but  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  marchpane  men,  that  will  not  last,  madam ; 
An  egg  and  pepper  goes  further  Uian  their  potions, 
And  in  a  weU-built  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
Will  play  his  prise  above  their  strong  potabiles. 

Marg,  The  fellow's  mad  1 

Leon,  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies. 
That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes, 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospel. 

Altea,  He  breaks  out  modestly.  Impart. 

Leon,  Pray  you  be  not  angry ; 
My  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  teU  you 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Marg,  Thou  dar'st  not  talk  ? 

Leon,  Not  much,  madam  : 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  tongue ; 
He  dares  not  be  bo  bold  as  reason  bids  him ; 
'Twere  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  temper. 
Ne'er  look  so  stem  upon  me ;  I'm  your  husband  I 
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But  what  are  husbands  ?    Read  the  new  world's 

wonders, 
Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  produces, 
And  you  will  scarce  find  such  deformities ; 
They're  shadows  to  conceal  your  Tenial  Tirtues, 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occasions, 
Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains, 
And  bills  nail'd  up  with  horns  before  your  stories, 
To  rent  out  lust. 

Marg,  D' you  hear  him  talk  ? 
Lewi.  I'Te  done,  madam  ; 
An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver ; 
Shortly  I  shall  be  such ;  then  TU  speak  wonders  ? 
'TiU  when,  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience.       C^*"- 
Marg,  First,  I'U  untie  myself  !    Did  you  mark 
the  gentleman, 
How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talk'd, 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for, 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough  ?    He  stood  up  to  mo. 
And  mated  my  commands  I  this  was  your  prori- 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman,         [dence. 
Your  excellentforecast  in  the  man,  your  knowledge ! 
What  think  you  now  ? 

AUea,  I  think  him  an  ass  still; 
Thb  boldness  some  of  your  people  have  blown  mto 

him. 
This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine ;  'tis  a  tyrant, 
And  a  philosopher  also,  and  finds  out  reasons. 
Mairg,  I'U  hare  my  cellar  lock'd,  no  school 
kept  there, 
Nor  no  discovery.  I'll  turn  my  drunkards. 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts. 
And  dispute  learnedly  the  wAy»  and  wherefortM, 
To  grass  immediately ;  I'll  keep  all  fools, 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools,  that  shaU  know  notiiing, 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind,  but  obedience ; 
And  such  a  hand  I'll  keep  over  this  husband  ! 
AUea.  He'U  fall  again ;  my  life,  he  cries  by  this 
time ;  .     . 

Keep  him  from  drink ;  he  has  a  high  constitution. 

filler  Lbov. 

Lean,  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  madam  ? 

Marg,  No,  your  old  clothes, 
And  get  you  into  th'  country  presentiy. 
And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd;  you  shall  have 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates,  sir,         [victuals, 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds ;  it  is  too  good  too. 

Altea,  Good  madam,  be  not   so  rough  with 
You  see  now  he's  come  round  again,  [repentance : 

Marg.  I  see  not  what  I  expect  tosee. 

Leon,  You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  shaU  please 

AUea,  He's  humbled;  [your  ladyship 

Forgive,  good  lady. 

Marg,  Well,  go  get  you  handsome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Levn,  [Aiide,'\   Have  you  yet  no  feeUna  ? 
I'n  pinch  you  to  the  bones  then,  my  proud  lady  I 
*^         '  [JSrif. 

Marg,  See  you  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my 
fkvour;  . 

You  know  hU  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grindstone ; 
The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 
I'll  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  me, 
Dispute  my  life.  Come  in,  and  see  all  handsome. 
AUea,  \Atide.'\  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too ;  I've 
wrought  iU  else.  lExeiaU, 


SCENE  11.—-^  Ro<m  in  a  mean  H&vei. 
Snttr  Vmbmm, 
PereM,  Shall  I  never  return  to  mine  own  house 
again  ? 
We're  lodg'd  here  in  the  miserablest  dog-hole, 
A  conjuror's  drele  gives  content  above  it ; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it : 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  basket, 
And  there  we  lie  like  butter  clapt  together, 
And  sweat  ourseltcs  to  sauce  immediately. 
The  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too, 
And  to  that  so  thick,  they  cut  like  marmalet ; 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold-finder ! 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise  ? — 
Why,  wife,  I  say  I  why,  Estifania ! 

Eei\f,  IWiihin,]  I'm  going  presentiy. 
PereM,  Make  haste,  good  jewel ! 
I'm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  sweet  islands . 
1  die,  I  die,  if  I  stoy  but  one  day  more  here ; 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damps  that  rise, 
And  I  cough  nothing  now  but  stinks  of  all  sorts. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starved  rats 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here). 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils ; 
They've  eat  a  map  o'  the  whole  world  up  already. 
And  if  we  stoy  a  night,  we're  gone  for  company. 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grown  to  marble, 
Dried  m  tlus  brick-kihi,  and  she  sits  i'  the  chimney, 
(Which  is  but  three  tiles,  rais'd  Uke  a  house  of 

cards) 
The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smok'd  sibyl ; 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  meant 
For  a  maid-servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster; 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  chesnut 
With  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here ; 
And  these  two  make  a  hollow  sound  together, 
Like  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doore  that  mur- 
mur. 

Enter  VanwAXiA 
Mercy,  deliver  me  !_Oh,  are  you  come,  wife  ? 
ShaU  we  be  free  again  ? 

Eitif,  I  am  now  going. 
And  you  shaU  presently  to  your  own  house,  sir : 
The  remembrance  of  this  smaU  vexation 
WiU  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons, 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shaU  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  freedom. 
Pereg,  Break  my  neck  rather  1    Is  there  any 
thing  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals  ? 
A  piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  exceUent ! 
Let's  have  our  house  again  immediately ; 
And  pray  you  toke  heed  unto  the  furniture, 
None  be  embexded  1 
EsH/,  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  you. 
PereM.  And  let  'em  instantiy  depart. 
E8t^.  They  shaU  both, 
(There's  reason  in  aU  courtesies)  they  must  both. 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  acquainted  him. 
And  has  provided  too  ;  she  sent  me  word,  sir, 
And  wiU  give  over  gratefuUy  unto  you. 
PereM.  I'U  walk  i'  tb'  church-yard ; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  I'U  expect  you. 
Eeiif.  I'U  not  feU,  sir. 

PereM.  And  do  you  hear,  let's  have  a  handaome 
dinner, 
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And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  ha?e  been. 
And  let  me  have  a  strong  bath  to  restore  me  ! 
I  stink  like  a  stall-fish*  shambles,  or  an  oiLsbop. 

Eti^,  Yon  shall  have  all — [  Agide,  ]  (  which  some 
interpret  nothing.) — 
I'U  send  you  people  for  the  tronks  afore-hand, 
And  for  the  stuff. 

PereM,  Let  'em  be  known  and  honest ; 
And  do  my  service  to  yonr  niece. 

E»t\f.  I  shall,  sir; 
But  if  I  come  not  at  my  honr,  come  thither, 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  ikir 
And  pray  yon  be  brave,  for  my  sake  t     [coortesy. 

Pereft.  1  observe  you.  [Bxeuni. 


SCENE  IIL  ^The  Street. 
Enter  Juan  ds  Castbo,  Saucbio,  and  CACArooo. 

Sane.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Cae,  I've  reason ;  I  have  money. 

Sane.  Is  money  reason  } 

Cae,  Yes,  and  rhyme  too,  captain. 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

Same,  I  thank  you. 

Cae.  You've  manners;  ever  thank  him  that  has 

Sano.  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any  }  [money. 

Cae,  Not  a  farthing,  captain ; 
Captains  are  casual  things. 

Sane,  Why,  so  are  all  men ; 
Thou  shalt  have  my  bond. 

Cae,  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain ; 
My  moneyis  mine  own  ;  I  make  no  doubt  on't. 

Juan,  What  dost  thou  do  with  it  ? 

Cae,  Put  it  to  pious  uses, 
Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  coxcombs 
Tbit  would  undo  me. 

Juan,  Are  those  hospitals  ? 

Cae,  I  first  provide  to  fill  my  hospitals 
With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know  wretched, 
And  then  I  build ;  those  are  more  bound  to  pray  for 

me: 
Besides,  I  keep  the  inheritance  in  my  name  still. 

Juan*  A  provident  charity !    Are  you  for  the 
wars,  si».' 

Cae,  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  foldicr. 
Nor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet : 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan,  You  have  said  wisely. 

Cae,  Had  you  but  my  money. 
You'd  swear  it,  colonel ;  I'd  rather  drill  at  home 
A  hundred  thousand    crowns,    and   with    more 

honour. 
Than  eiercise  ten  thousand  fools  vrith  nothing : 
A  wise  man  safely  fieeds,  fools  cut  their  fingers. 

Sane,  A  right  state  usurer ;  why  dost  thou  not 
And  live  a  reverend  justice  ?  [marry, 

Cae,  Is't  not  nobler 
To  command  a  reverend  justice,  than  to  be  one  ? 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  marry,  captain. 
When  every  courteous  fool  that  owes  me  money, 
Owes  me  lus  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury  ? 

JuAn.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us  ? 

Cae,  I  will  go. 
And  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the  orient  fair  one, 
The  rich  one  too,  and  I  will  be  respected ; 
I  bear  my  patent  here  :  I  will  talk  to  her ; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  aloof, 
And  pick  your  noses,  I  will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 

a  a  % 


Juan,  The  duke  dines  there  to-oay,  too. 
The  duke  of  Medina. 

Cae.  Let  the  king  dine  there, 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature ; 
And  certainly  I  may  make  bold  with  mine  own, 

Sane,  Thou  wilt  eat  monstrously.        [captain. 

Cae,  Like  a  true-born  Spaniard ; 
Eat  as  I  were  in  England,  where  the  beef  grows  ! 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  you  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did, 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies  ; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scrivener. 

Juan,  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must  supply 

Cae.  You  must  pawn  a  horse-troop,  [me. 

And  then  have  at  you,  colonel  I 

Sane,  Come,  let's  go. 
This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport !  how  the  ladies 
Will  laugh  at  him !     Leave  anger  ! 

Juan,  If  I  light  on  him, 
I'U  make  his  purse  sweat  too. 

Cae,  Will  you  lead,  gentlemen?  lExemU, 


SCENE  Vf.-^The  Street  before  the  mean  HaveL 
Enter  Paass,  an  Old  Woman,  and  Blald. 

Perez,  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me  un- 
derstand ye, 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady ; 
I'll  hold  ye  fast.     Rub !  how  came  my  trunks 

open? 
And  my  goods  gone  ?  what  picklock  spirit 

Old  Weim%  Ha !  what  would  you  have  ? 

Perez,  My  goods  again ;  how  came  my  trunks 

Old  Worn,  Are  your  trunks  open  ?     [aJI  open  ? 

PereM.  Yes,  and  my  clothes  gone. 
And  chains  and  jewds ! — How  she  smdls  like 

hung  beef ! — 
The  palsy  and  picklocks  ! — ^Fie,  how  she  belches 
The  spirit  of  garlic ! 

Old  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman  ? 
The  young  fair  woman  ? 

Perem,  What's  that  to  my  question ! 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 

Maid  J  Is  she  your  wife,  sir? 

Peren,  Yes,  sir :  is  that  wonder? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here  ? 

Old,  Worn,  Is  she  truly. 
Truly  your  wife  ? 

Perem,  I  think  so,  for  I  married  her. 
It  was  no  vision,  sure 

Maid,  She  has  the  keys,  sir. 

PereM,  I  know  she  has ;  but  who  has  all  my 
goods,  spirit? 

Old  Worn,  If  you  be  married  to  that  gentlewoman. 
You  are  a  wretched  man ;  she  has  twenty  husbands. 

Maid,  She  tells  you  true. 

Old  Worn,  And  she  has  cosen'd  all,  sir. 

PereM.  The  devil  she  has !— I  had  a  fiur  house 
with  her. 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  fumish'd  rovaUy. 

Old  Worn.  You're  cosen'd  too ;     tis  none  of 
hers,  good  gentleman  1 
It  is  a  lady's. — ^What's  the  lady's  name,  wench  .'^ 

Maid.  The  lady  Margarita;  she  was  her  servant, 
And  kept  the  house,  but  going  from  her,  sir, 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play'd<« 

PereM.  Plague  o'  the  devU ! 
Am  I,  i'  th'  fall  meridian  of  my  wisdom, 
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Cheated  bj  a  stale  quean  ? — What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owes  the  house  ? 

Old  Worn,  A  young  sweet  lady. 

PereM.  Of  a  low  stature  ? 

Old  Worn.  She's  indeed  but  little, 
But  she  is  wondrous  fair. 

PereM,  I  feel  J  'm  cozen'd  ; 
Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone  I 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin. 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days, 
To  make  the  house  hers :  I'm  entreated  sweetly ! 

Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning,  (that 
I  saw,  sir,) 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending, 
And  there  she  gave  'em  things,  and  loadeid  'em  ; 
But  what  they  were— I  heard  your  trunks  too,  open, 
If  they  be  yours. 

Perez,  They  were  mine  while  they  were  laden, 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  they're  not 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you  ?      [worth  owning. 

Old  Worn.  Her  own  mistress, 
Her  very  mistress,  sir,  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

PereM.  No  plate. 
No  jewels,  nor  no  hangings  ? 

Maid.  Not  a  fBurthing ; 
She's  poor,  sir,  a  poor  shifting  thing  I 

PereM.  No  money  ? 

Old  Worn,  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we  are. 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steial  it. 
But  for  one  civil  gown  her  lady  gave  her, 
She  may  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman ! 

PereM.  I  am  mad  now ! 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she ;  I'm  wide  else. 
One  civil  suit  I  have  left  too,  and  that's  all, 
And  if  she  steal  that,  she  must  flay  me  for  it. — 
Where  does  she  use  ? 

Old  Worn.  You  may  find  truth  as  soon  : 
Alas,  a  thousand  conoeal'd  comers,  sir,  she  lurks  in ; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another, 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none  can  find 

PereM.  Is  she  a  whore  too  ?  [her. 

Old  Worn.  Little  better,  gentleman :  I  dare  not 
She  is  so,  sir,  because  she  is  yours,  sir ;  [say 

But  these  five  years  she  has  firk'd  a  pretty  living. 

Until  she  came  to  serve. 1  fear  he  will  knock 

My  brains  out  for  lying.  iApart. 

Perez.  She  has  senrd  me  faithfully ; 
A  whore  and  thief?  two  excellent  moral  learnings, 
In  one  she-saint !  I  hope  to  see  her  legend. 
Have  I  been  fear'd  for  my  discoveries. 
And  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  'em  ? 
Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen  ? 
Have  I  profess'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 
And  make  'em  bear  all  tests,  and  am  1  trick'd  now? 
Caught  in  mine  own  noose  ? — Here's  aryal  left  yet ; 
There's  for  your  lodging  and  your  meat  for  this 

week! 
A  silk-worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary. 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box.     Farewell,  great- 

grandmother ! 
If  I  do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 
('Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoky  minutes) 
I'll  hang  you  presently. 

Old  Worn.  And  I'd  deserve  it. 
I  tell  but  truth. 

Perez.  Nor  I,  I  am  an  ass,  mother!      lExeunt. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Hall  in  the  Town-houte  of 
Margarita. 

Enter  the  Duke  Msdima,  Juan  ok  Castbo,  Alonio, 
Sanrhio,  CACArooo,  and  Attendaata. 

Duke.  A  goodly  house ! 

Juan.  And  richly  fiimish'd  too,  sir. 

A  km.  Hung  wantonly  I — I  like  that  preparation ; 
It  stirs  the  blood  unto  a  hopeful  banquet, 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  joviaL 
I  love  a  house  where  pleasure  prepares  welcome. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  how  like  you  this  mansion  ? 
'Twere  a  brave  pawn. 

Cao.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 
'Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide  and 

spacious. 
Airy  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  welL 
I'll  tell  you  when  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord. 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  stomachy 
How  my  affections  stand  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  BIaroakita,  Altka,  Ladies,  artd  Bervanta, 

Marg.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,  and  to  these 
soldiers ! 
You  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair  presence, 
Those  few  slight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here,  sir, 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace  command ;  they're  yours ; 
Your  servant  but  preserves  'em  to  delight  yon. 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  lady !  I  am  bold  to  visit  you, 
Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweec 

beauty. 
'T  has  been  a  long  night  since  you  left  the  court, 
For  till  I  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 

Marg.  Bring  in  the  duke's  meat ! 

SarM.  She's  most  excellent. 

Juan.  Most  admirable  fair  as  e'er  I  look'd  on ; 
I  had  rather  command  her  than  my  regUnent. 

Cac.  I'll  have  a  fling;  'tis  but  a  thousand  ducats. 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days, 
And  some  few  jewels,  to  justify  my  knavery. 
Say,  I  should  marry  her  ?  she'll  get  more  money 
Than  all  my  usury,  put  my  knavery  to  it 
She  appears  the  most  inf&llible  way  of  purchase. 
I  could  wish  her  a  size  or  two  stronger  for  the  en- 
For  I  am  like  a  lion  where  I  lay  hold ;      [counter. 
But  diese  lambs  will  endure  a  plaguy  load. 
And  never  bleat  neither ;  that  Sir  Time  has  taught 
I  am  so  virtuous  now,  I  cannot  speak  to  her ;  [us. — 
The  arrant'st  shamefac'd  ass  I — I  broil  away  too. 

Enter  Lboh. 

Marg.  Why,  where*s  this  dinner  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  not  ready,  madam, 
Nor  shall  not  be  until  I  know  the  guests  too  ; 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid  'em. 

Juan.  Is  not  this  my  alfarez  ?  He  looks  another 
Are  miracles  afoot  again  ?  [thing  ? 

Marg.  Why,  sirrah ! 
Why,  sirrah,  youl 

Leon.  I  hear  you,  saucy  woman  ; 
And  as  you  are  my  wife,  command  your  absence  I 
And  know  your  duty  ;  'tis  the  crown  of  modesty. 

Duke.  Your  wife ! 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband ; 
And  'pray  take  notice  that  I  claim  that  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cac.  If  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
I  am  determin'd  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold ; 
I'U  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leor^  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill  t 
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I  will  not  lose  mine  anger  on  a  rascal ; 
Provoke  me  more,  I  wUl  beat  thy  blown  body 
Till  thou  rebound'st  again  like  a  tennis-ball. 

Alon,  This  is  miraculous  1 

Sane,  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  flirted  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break 
(As  if  he'd  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world) 
Both  into  bravery,  and  fortune  too  ? 
I  much  admire  the  man :  I  am  astonish'd  1 

Marg,  I'll  be  divorc'd  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not ; 
You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady, 
And  of  your  a^^e.    You  took  me  for  a  shadow, 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  yoar  discredit, 
To  be  your  fool ;  you  had  thought  you'd  found  a 

coxcomb : 
I'm  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I  mean  to  you ; 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now» 
And  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  will  ftXi  for't 

Marg,  I  do  command  you  from  me,  thou  poor 
Thou  cozen'd  fool !  [fellow, 

Leon.  Thou  cozen'd  fool  ?  'Tis  not  so ; 
I  will  not  be  commanded :  I'm  above  you ! 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady. 
But  from  your  state  you  never  shall ;  I'll  hold  that, 
And  hold  it  to  my  use ;  the  law  allows  it ! 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonness ;  I'll  wink  at  it. 

Marg.  Am  I  brav'd  thus  in.  mine  own  house  ? 

Leon,  'Tis  mine,  madam  ; 
Yon  are  deceiv'd,  I'm  lord  of  it ;  I  rule  it. 
And  all  that's  in't    You've  nothing  to  do  here, 

madam. 
But  as  a  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings. 
And  at  my  further  will  to  do  me  service ; 
And  so  I'U  keep  it. 

Marg,  As  you  love  me,  give  way ! 

Leon.  It  shall  be  better  I  will  give  none,  madam  : 
I  stand  iqx>n  the  ground  of  mine  own  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it.    You  shall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  understanding  feeling  man. 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at, 
A  young  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail  with; 
An  itching  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes  too. 
I  cast  my  cloud  off,  and  appear  myself. 
The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief ! 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  I  give  way  now. 

Duke,  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people  point- 
ed at, 
For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walking  image  ? 
He  speaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon*  As  a  husband  ought,  sir. 
In  his  own  house ;  and  it  becomes  me  well  too. 
I  think  your  Grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were  put 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own,  [to  it, 

(For  wives  are  reckon 'd  in  the  rapk  of  servants) 
tinder  your  own  roof  to  command  you. 

Juan,  Brave! 
A  strange  convenion  !  Thou  shalt  lead  in  chief  now. 

Duke,  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her  and 
you,  sir .' 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord ;  my  fortune  makes  me 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler,     [even ; 

Marg.  Get  me  my  coach ! 

Leon,  Let  me  sm  who  dare  get  it 
Till  I  command ;   I'll  make  him  draw  your  coach 
And  eat  your  coach  (which  will  be  hard  diet)  [too, 
That  executes  your  will. — Or,  take  your  coach,  lady; 


I  gi^e  you  liberty ;  and  take  your  people, 
Which  I  turn  off,  and  take  your  will  abroad  with 
Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more ;    [you ; 
And  so  fiureweU ! 

Duke,  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it     Iprawt. 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it : 
We  staind  not  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave  fury, 
To  see  a  lady  weep. 

Leon,  They're  tears  of  anger, 
(I  beseech  ye  note  'em)  not  worth  pity  ; 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  prevails  not ; 
(She  would  swoon  now,  if  she  could  not  cry) 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  should  grieve  too ; 
But  falUng  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet,  nor  orient. 
Put  up,  my  lord ;  this  is  oppression. 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me, 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right  me ; 
All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke  me. 
In  mine  own  house  to  brave  me  !  is  this  princely  ? 
Then  to  my  guard ;  and  if  I  spare  your  Grace, 

{Pram$. 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument, 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, — 
(I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye) — 
Mercy,  forsake  me  I 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  sir,  I  beseech  you  ! 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 

Leon,  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  husband's 
freedom. 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him,  a  tam'd  cuckold ! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  bat  most  dishonest. 
Most  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it, 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster  ! 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruia. 
And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  honour ! 
Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end. 
Nor  find  no  earth  that's  base  enough  to  bury  him  ! 
Now,  sir,  fall  on !  I'm  ready  to  oppose  you. 

Duke.  I've  better  thought    I  pray,  sir,  use  your 
wife  well. 

Leon,  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  that, 
sir. — 
And  now  you  are  all  welcome,  all,  and  we'll  to 
This  is  my  wedding-day.  [dinner : 

Duke,  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet  iA$i<u. 

Juan,  I've  seen  a  miracle  1  hold  thine  own,  sol- 
dier! 
Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  women. 

Sane.  He  has  beaten  all  my  loose  thoughts  out  of 
As  if  he  had  thresh'd  'em  out  o'  the  husk.       [me. 

Enter  Psrbs. 

Perea.  'Save  ye ! 
Which  is  the  lady  of  the  house  } 

Leon.  That's  she,  sir  ; 
That  pretty  lady,  if  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan,  Don  Michael,  Leon ;  another  darer  come ' 

PereM.  'Pray  do  not  know  me;  I  am  full  of 
business : 
When  I've  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. — 
It  is  the  woman. — Good  madam,  tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Esdfania  ? 

Marg,  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 

PereM,  Was  she  a  maid,  d'you  think? 

Marg,  I  dare  not  swear  for  her  ; 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 

Perez.  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Marg.  Not  that   1  ever  knew.     Now    I  look 
better. 
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I  think  yon  married  her:   Give  jtm  mnch  joy, 

sir? 
You  may  rwLaliii  her ;  'twaa  a  wild  yoong  girl. 

FereM,  Give  me  a  halter  I — Is  not  this  house 
miDe,  madam  ? 
Was  not  she  owner  of  it  ?  'Pray  speak  truly ! 

Marg.  No,  certainly;  I'm  sure  my  money  paid 
for  it; 
And  I  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you,  sir. 

PereM,  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too  ? 

Marg.  All  are  mine,  sir, 
And  ererything  yon  see  about  the  building : 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent, 
And  so  ill  kept  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 

Sane.  What  a  devil  ails  he  ? 

Juan.  He's  possess'd,  I'll  assure  you. 

Perez.  Where  is  your  maid  ? 

Marg.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her  ? 
She's  yours  now  ;  why  should  I  look  after  her  ? 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came,  I  never  saw  her. 

Perez.  I  saw  her  later ;  'would  the  devil  had 
had  her ! 
It  is  all  true,  I  find ;  a  wild-fire  take  her  ! 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  Don  Michael  ?  thy 
excellent  wife  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  yet  ? 

Alnn,  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee  ? 


Sano,  And  eat  some  rare  fruit  ?  thou  hast  ad- 
mirable orchards. 
You  are  so  jealous  now  !  pox  o'  your  jealousy. 
How  scurvily  you  look  ! 

Perez.  Pr'ythee  leare  fooling ; 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. — 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you  ? 

Marg.  Yes,  many  times, 
So  often  that  I  was  asham'd  to  keep  her ; 
But  I  forgave  her,  sir,  in  hope  she'd  mend  still, 
And  had  not  you  o'  th'  instant  married  her, 
I  had  put  her  off. 

Perez.  I  thank  you  ;  I  am  bless'd  still ! 
Which  waysoe'er  I  turn,  I'm  a  made  man ; 
Miserably  gull'd  beyond  recovery? 

Juan.  You'll  stay  and  dine  ? 

Perez.  Certain  I  cannot,  captain. 
Hark  in  thine  ear  ;  I  am  the  arrant'st  puppy, 
The  miserablest  ass  1  But  I  must  leave  you ; 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste  ! — Bless  you,  good  madam, 
And  [may]  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife  !    IBxU. 

Leon.  Will  you 
Come  near,  sir  ?  will  your  grace  but  honour  me, 
And  taste  our  dinner  ?  you  are  nobly  welcome. 
All  anger's  past,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 

Juan.  Thou  art  the  stock  of  men,  snd  I  admire 
thee.  [TiteuM. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— rAe  Street. 
Enter  Pbrss. 


Perez.  I'll  go  to  a  conjuror  but  I'll  find  this 
polecat. 
This  pilfering  whore !  A  plague  of  veils,  I  cry. 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women  ! 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils. — 

EnUr  EznwAHiAt  with  a  eatkit 

It  is  my  evil  angel ;  let  me  bless  me ! 

Estif.  'Tis  he;  I'm  caught;  I  must  stand  to  it 
stoutly, 
And  shew  no  shake  of  fear;  I  see  he's  angry, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost ! 

Perez.  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over. 

Est}f.  My  most  noble  husband, 
I'm  glad  I've  found  you ;  for  in  truth  I'm  weaiy. 
Weary  and  lame,  with  looking  out  your  lordship. 

Perez.  I've  been  in  bawdy-houses. 

EMt}f.  I  believe  you, 
And  very  lately  too. 

Perez.  'Pray  ye  pardon  me  ;— 
To  seek  your  ladyship.     I  have  been  in  cellars. 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
Hear  your  confessions  :  I  have  been  at  plays, 
To  look  you  out  amongst  the  youthful  actors  : 
At  puppet-shows  (you*re  mistress  of  the  motions  I)  : 
At  gossipings  I  hearken'd  after  you. 
But  amongst  those  confusions  of  lewd  tongues 
There's  no  distinguishing  beyond  a  Babel : 
I  was  amongst  the  nuns,  because  you  sing  well ; 
But  they  say  yours  are  bawdy  songs,  they  mourn 
for  ye : 


And  last  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out ; 
'Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have  forgot 
you. 

Estif.  You've  had  a  pretty  progress ;  I'll  tell 
mine  now. 
To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns 

Perez.  And  are  you  sober? 

Ettif.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet,  sir. 

Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  'em  soldiers ; 
There  I  had  great  hope  to  And  you  disguis'd  too : 
From  hence  to  ih'  diciug-honse ;  there  I  found 

quarrels 
Needless  and   senseless,  swords,  and   pots,  and 

candlesticks, 
Tables  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion, 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend :  I  left  this  chaos. 
And  to  th'  chirurgeon's  went ;  he  will'd  me  stay, 
**  For,"  says  he  learnedly,  **  if  he  be  tippled, 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of  him ; 
If  he  be  mad  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes  too." 
I  sought  you  where  no  safe  thing  would  have  ven- 

tur'd, 
Amongst  diseases  base  and  vile,  vile  women, 
For  I  remember'd  your  old  Roman  axiom, 
The  more  the  dancer,  stiU  the  more  the  honour  1 
Last,  to  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray :  And  here  I've  ifbund 
you. 

Perez.  She  bean  up  bravely,  and  the  rogtie  is 
witty; 
But  I  shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothing. —   lAtide. 
Here  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages. 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd  ? 

Estif.  Why  am  I  abused  ? 

Perez.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable 
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Ettif.  Captain ! 

PereM.    Thou    ituiking,     OTer-stew'd,     poor, 

Ettif,  Captain  1  [pocky 

PereM.  Trje  echo  me  ? 

Eet\f,  Yesi  sir,  and  go  before  you. 
And  round  about  you  I  Why  d'  you  rail  at  me 
For  that  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own  knavery  ? 

PereM.  And  brave  me  too  ? 

Eei^f,  You'd  best  now  draw  your  sword,  captain  I 
Draw  it  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain ! 
Upon  your  wife,  oh,  most  renowned  captain ! 

PereM,  A  plague  upon  thee  !  answer  me  directly  ? 
Why  didst  thou  marry  me  ? 

EeiHf*  To  be  my  husband ; 
I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  cozen'd. 

PereM.  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and  shew  me 
wonders  ? 
A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  shadows, 
Shadows  to  me  ? 

Ettif.  Why  did  you  work  on  me 
(It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  sir !) 
With  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swore  you'd 

bring  me 
So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  husband. 
So  much  in  right  rich  clothes  ? 

Perez.  Thou  hast  'em,  rascal ; 
I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all. 
And  thou  hast  open'd  'em,  and  sold  my  treasure. 

Eetif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure ;   sell  it  to  a 
tinker 
To  mend  old  kettles :  Is  this  noble  usage  ? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain's  treasure ! 
A  man  would  think  now,  these  were  worthy  matters. 

\S>ptni  Uu  eatkU. 

Here's  a   shoeing-hom-chain  gilt  over,— how  it 

Boenteth ! 
Worse  than  the  mouldy  dirty  heel  it  serv'd  for : 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  vidue, 
So  little  I  would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in't !  - 
These  are  my  jointure !  Blush,  and  save  a  labour, 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  you. 

Perez.  A  fire  subtle  ye  I 
Are  you  so  crafty  ? 

Ett^.  Here's  a  goodly  jewel ; 
Did  not  you  mn  this  at  Goletta,  captain  ? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  bashaw  ? 
How  it  sparkles — like  an  old  lady's  eyes  ! 
And  fills  each  room  with  light — like  a  close  lant- 

horn ! 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window. 
To  cozen  pilgrims. 

PereM.  Pr'ythee  leave  prating. 

Eetif,  And  here's  a  chain  of  whitingiT  eyes 
pearls; 
A  musde-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 

PereM.  Nay,    pr^ythee,  wife,   my  clothes, 

E9t\f.  Ill  tell  you;  [clothes! 

Your  clothes  are  parallels  to  these,  all  counterfeit. 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  copper, 
A  kind  of  candlestick;   these  you  thought,   my 

husband, 
To  have  cozen'd  me  withal,  but  I  am  quit  with 
you. 

PereM,  Is  there  no  house  then,  nor  no  grounds 
Nb  plate,  nor  hangings  ?  [about  it? 

Eii^.  There  are  none,  sweet  husband  ; 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  an  equal  justice. 
Can  you  rail  now  ?  'Pray  put  your  fury  up,  sir, 
And  speak  great  words ;  vou  are  a  soldier ;  thun- 
der I 


for 


my 


PereM.  I  will  speak  little;  I  have  play 'd  the  fool, 
And  so  I  am  rewarded. 

Est^.  You  have  spoke  well,  sir ; 
And  now  I  see  you  are  so  conformable, 
1*11  heighten  you  again :  6o  to  your  house, 
They*re  packmg  to  be  gone ;  you  must  sup  there ; 
I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  clothes,  and  clean  shirts 

after, 
And  all  things  shall  be  well. — I'll  colt  you  once 

more, 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper !  [Atide. 

PereM.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  tell  me,  tell  me  truth,  wife ; 
(However,  I  forgive  thee)  art  thou  honest? 
The  beldame  swore — — 

Ett^.  I  bid  her  tell  you  so,  sir ; 
It  was  my  plot    Alas,  my  credulous  husband ! 
The  lady  told  you  too 

PereM.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 

E»t\f,  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  aU  to  try  your 
And  she  denied  the  house  ?  [sufferance  : 

PereM,  She  knew  me  not, 
No,  nor  no  title  that  I  had. 

Est\f.  'Twas  well  carried. 
No  more ;  I'm  richt  and  straight 

PereM.  I  would  believe  thee. 
But  Heav'n  knows  how  my  heart  is.    Will  yon 

Esiif.  I'll  be  there  straight.  [follow  me  ? 

Perez,  I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it.      IBxit. 

E»t\f,  Go,  silly  fool !  thou  may'st  be  a  good 
In  open  field,  but  for  our  private  service  [soldier 
Thou  art  an  ass ;  I'll  make  thee  so,  or  miss  else.— 

J7nter  Cacavooo. 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I  must  tickle, 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. — 
May  I  crave  your  leave,  sir  ? 

Cae.  Pr'ythee  be  answer'd,  thou  shalt  crave  no 
I'm  in  my  meditations ;  do  not  vex  me ;     [leave ; 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  mostbruis'd  thingi 
That  people  had  compassion  on,  it  look'i  s^ ; 
The  next,  Sir  Palmerhi :  Here*s  fine  proportion  < 
An  ass,  and  then  an  elephant ;  sweet  justice ! 
There's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now ;  no  craving ; 
If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  would  pay  him  ; 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold. 
And  money  may  do  much !  a  thousand  ducats  ? 
'Tis  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 

Eti^f.  *Fny  you  hear  me. 

Cae,  I  know  thou  hast  some  wedding  ring  to 
pawn  now. 
Of  silver,  and  gUt,  with  a  blind  posy  in't, 
'*  Love  and  a  mill-horse  should  go  round  together," 
Or  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel's  chain  : 
I'U  none  of  'em. — I  would  she  did  but  know  me, 
Or  'would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money. 
That  I  might  come  in  any  way  ! 

Est^f.  I'm  gone,  sir ; 
And  I  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  yon. 
The  lady  Margarita 

Cae,  Stay,  I  pr'ythee ; 
What  is  thy  will  ?  I  turn  me  whoUy  to  you. 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ache ;  I  will  hear  yoiu 

Est^f,  She  would  entreat  you,  sir ! 

Coo.  She  shall  command,  sir  ! 
Let  it  be  so,  I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woma*i ; 

Esi\f.  She  does  command  then 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  noble 

Cae.  Your  mistress,  by  the  way  ? 
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Ftl^f*  Mf  natural  miatresB 

Upon  these  jewels,  sir they're  fair  and  rich, 

And,  riew  *em  right 

Coc,  To  douht  'em  is  an  heresy. 

£</«/.  A  thousand  ducats ;  'tis  upon  necessity 
Of  present  use  ;  her  husband,  sir,  is  stubborn. 

Cae,  Long  may  he  be  so  1 

Eitif.  She  desires  withal 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person  ; 
And,  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  honour — 

Cao.  Come,  let's  despatch. 

E9^,  In  troth  I've  heard  her  say,  sir. 
Of  a  fat  man,  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business,  sir 

Cac,  Let's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute  \  the  lady's  use  may  long  for't 

E9^f,  All  secrecy  she  would  desire;  she  told 
How  wise  you  are.  [me 

Cae,  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus  1 
Carry  her  the  gold ;  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  pr'ythee  come,  I  long  to  senre  thy  lady. 
Long  monstrously ! — Now,  ialour,  I  shall  meet  you, 
You  that  dare  dakes ! 

E»Af,  \^Ai\de^  Green  goose,  you're  now  in  sip- 
peU.  \Ex€imU 

♦ 

SCENE  W-^AfMihtT  Street. 
Enter  the  Duks,  Bahcrio,  Juajt,  and  Auxhwo. 

Duke,  He  shall  not  have  hii  will,  I  shall  prevent 
I  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide,         [him  \ 
And  suddenly,  and  strangely.    Here,  Don  Juan, 
Do  you  present  it  to  him.  lOivet  him  a  paper. 

Juan.  I  am  commanded.  \,Exit. 

Duke,  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity, 
And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his  maker, 
Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram'H  him  ?    This  piust 
not  be. 

Sane.  That  such  an  oyster-shell  should  hold  a 
pearl, 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison  I    Was  she  made 
To  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing, 
To  let  a  slovenly  unwieldy  fellow. 
Unruly  and  self-will'd,  dispose  her  beauties  ? 
We  suffer  all,  sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse ; 
She  should  shine  where  she  might  shew  like  herself, 
An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  admire  her, 
And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends.     We're 

guU'dall, 
And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  patience, 
If  she  be  ravish'd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 
We'll  have  her  fiiee  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  dear  orb.     But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  Spain,  and  have  that  slub- 
ber'd ! 

AUnu  'Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we  must 
stir  in  it. 

Duke.  I'll  warrant  he  shall  be  |^ad  to  please  us. 
And  glad  to  share  too :  We  shall  hear  anon 
A  new  song  frt>m  him ;  let's  attend  a  little. 

{Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— vin  Apartment  in  Maroarita's 

Houte, 
Enter  Laon,  and  Juan  veiih  a  Cammiteion. 

Leon,  Col'nel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this  no- 
bleness. 


I  should  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true,  sir ; 
(And  a  proud  man  I  should  have  been  to've  serv'd 

you) 
It  has  pleas'd  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless  favours, 
To  make  me  your  companion ;  this  oommisaion 
Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan.  1  rejoice  at  it, 
And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  company ; 
I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  married, 
And  out  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time,  sir. 

Leon.  Within  four  days  I'm  gone,  so  he  com- 
mands me, 
And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it ; 
The  time  grows  shorter  still.  Are  your  goods  ready  ? 

Juan.  They  are  aboard. 

Leon.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Sent.  Sir. 

Leon.  D'ye  hear,  ho ! 
Go,  carry  this  unto  your  mistress,  sir, 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  honour'd 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier,      [me  -, 

lExit  Servant. 
[Lorenzo  1] 

Enter  Loasfso. 

Lor.  Sir. 

Leon.  Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings, 
And  pack  up  all  my  clothes,  my  plate  and  jewels. 
And  all  the  frimiture  that's  portable. — 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  honour. — 
And,  do  you  hear,  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 
Be  safely  plac'd  in  trunks ;  they  must  along  too. 

Lor.  Whither  must  they  go,  sir  ? 

Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo, 
And  you  and  all ;  I  will  not  leave  a  turn-spit. 
That  has  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutchman. 

Lof.  Why  then,  St.  Jaques,  hey !  you've  made 
us  all,  sir ; 
And,  if  we  leave  you Does  my  lady  go  too  ? 

Leon.  The  stuff  must  go  to-morrow  tow'rds  the 
All,  all  must  go.  [sea,  sir ; 

Lor.  Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego  1 
Come,  help  me ;  come,  come,  boys ;  soldadoes, 

comrades  1 
We'll  flay  these  beer-bellied  rogues ;  come  away 

2uickly  I  IBxit. 

le  has  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  his 
honour,  lApart. 

And  cross  the  duke ;  now  I  shall  love  him  dearly. . 
By  th'  life  of  credit,  thou'rt  a  noble  gentleman  I 

Enter  MARaiaiTA,  led  by  two  Ladies. 

Lean.  Why,  how  now,  wife  ?  what,  sick  at  my 
This  is  not  kindly  done.  [preferment  ? 

Marg.  No  sooner  love  you. 
Love  you  entirely,  sir,  brought  to  consider 
The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own  duty. 
But  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorc'd  from  you  ? 
This  is  a  cruelty :  I'll  to  the  king, 
And  tell  him  'tis  unjust  to  part  two  souls. 
Two  minds  so  nearly  miz'd. 

Leon.  By  no  means,  sweetheart ! 

Marg.     If  he  wete  married  but  four  days,  as  1 
am 

Leon.  He'd  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fty  his 
country.  lAtide. 

Marg.  He'd  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue  that 
But  talk  of  war,  or  anything  to  vex  him.  [dur»t 
You  shall  not  go 
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Leon,  Indeed  I  must,  sweet  wife. 
What,  shall  I  loae  the  king  for  a  few  kiaaes  ? 
W«;*I1  have  enough. 

Marg.  1*11  to  the  doke  my  cousin, 
He  shfdl  to  th'  king. 

Leon,  He  did  me  this  great  office, 
I  thank  his  grace  for't ;  shoald  I  pray  him  now 
To  nndo't  again  ?    Fie,  'twere  a  base  discredit. 

Marg,  'Woald  I  were  able,  sir,  to  bear  yon 
company; 
How  willing  should  1  be  then,  and  how  merry ! 
I  will  not  live  alone. 

Leon,  Be  in  peace ;  yon  shall  not 

iKnocking  teitkin, 

Marg.  What  knocking's  this  ?  Oh,  Hea?'n,  my 
head  !  why,  rascals  ! 
I  think  the  war's  begnn  i'  th'  house  already. 

Leon,  The  preparation  is ;  they're  taking  down 
And  packing  up  the  hangings,  plate  and  jewels, 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 

BnUr  Coachman. 

Coaehman,  Must  the  coach  go  too,  sir  ? 

Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  th'  sea  else 
easily? 
We  shall  find  shipping  for't  there  to  transport  it. 

Marg,  I  go  ?  aUs  1 

Leon,  I'll  haTe  a  main  care  of  you ; 
I  know  you're  sickly ;  he  shall  drive  the  easier. 
And  all  accommodation  shall  attend  you. 

Marg,  *  Would  I  were  able ! 

Leon,  Come,  I  warrant  you ;  [up, 

Am  not  I  mth  you,  sweet  ? — Are  her  clothes  pack  d 
And  all  her  linens  ? — Give  your  maids  direction ; 
You  know  my  time's  but  short,  and  Fm  com- 

Marg,  Let  me  have  a  nurse,  [manded. 

And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me, 
And  an  easy  bark ! 

Leon,  It  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  you ; 
Curvet  it  may  sometimes. 

Marg,  I  am  with  child,  sir. 

Leon,  At  four  days'  warning  ?  this  is  something 

speedy. 

Do  yon  conceive,  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a  west 

My  heir  will  be  an  arrant  fleet  one,  lady ;   [wind  ? 

1*11  swear  you  were  a  maid  when  I  first  lay  with 

you. 

Marg,  Pray,  do  not  swear ;  I  thought  I  was  a 
maid  too; 
But  we  may  both  be  cozen'd  in  that  point,  sir. 

Leon.  In  such  a  straight  point,  sure  I  could  not 
err,  madam. 

Juan.  This  is  another  tenderness  to  try  him ; 
Fetch  her  up  now.  lApart. 

Marg,  You  must  provide  a  cradle, 
And  what  a  trouble's  that ! 

Leon,  The  sea  shall  rock  it, 
'Tis  the  best  nurse ;  'twill  roar  and  rock  tc^;ether ; 
A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lullaby  1 

Marg.    Faith,  let  me  stay,  I  shall  but  shame 
you,  sir. 

Leon,  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames,  you  shall 
along  with  me ; 
At  home  I'm  sure  you'll  prove  a  million : 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins         [yon. 
Upon  his  own  back ;  you  are  mine,  I'll  sweat  for 

Enter  Dvaa,  Ajuoxmo,  and  Samcbio. 

Duke.    What,   sir,   preparing  for  your  noble 
'Tis  well,  and  full  of  care :  [journey  ? 


I  saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war, 

And  knew  you'd  prove  some  good  man  for  your 

country ; — 
Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  gentle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.    What,  mourn  at  his  advance- 
ment ? 
Yon  are  to  blame ;  he'll  come  again,  sweet  cousin ; 
Meantime,  like  sad  Penelope  and  sage, 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  hnswifely— 

Leon.  No,  sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that  soli- 
tariness; 
She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  those 

quarters 
May  daily  cross  her ;  she  shall  go  along,  sir. 

Duke.  By  no  means,  captain  ! 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an  t  please  ye. 

Duke.  What,  take  a  young  and  tender-bodied 
Udy, 
And  expose  her  to  those  dangers,  and  those  tumults ; 
A  sickly  lady  too  1 

Leon,  'Twill  make  her  well,  sir ; 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  wholesome  traveL 

Sane.  Away,  it  must  not  be. 

Alon.  It  ought  not,  nr ; 
Go  hurry  her !     It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.  I  cannot  blame  her  tears ;  fright  her  vnth 
With  thunder  of  the  war !  [tempests, 

I  dare  swear,  if  she  were  able 

Leon,  She's  most  able : 
And  'pray  ye  swear  not ;  she  must  go,  there's  no 

remedy; 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us, 
Which  I  smell  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident,^ 
And,  I  must  tell  yon,  sir,  'tis  most  unnoble,— 
Shall  hinder  me :  Had  she  but  ten  hours'  life. 
Nay  less,  but  two  hours,  I  would  have  her  with  me ; 
I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  much  ruin. 
To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit. 
As  her  weakness  and  your  hot  will  would  work  her 
to.— 

Enter  Fmoou. 

What  masque  is  this  now  ? 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  suffennoe  ? 

What  cousin's  this  ? 

Juan.  Michael  van  Owl,  how  dost  thou  ? 
In  what  dark  bam,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy. 
Hast  thou  lain  hid  ? 

Perez.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow,  colonel. 
And  people  must  conceal,  and  shine  again.— 
You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  firiend  may  say, 

gentlemen ; 
A  pretty  house  you  see,  handsomely  seated. 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal. 

Alon.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  tailor. 
That  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fustians. 

Pere».  I  see  you're  packing  now,  my  gentle 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so  ;  [cousin, 
'Tis  true  I  do.      You  were  merry  when  I  was  last 

here. 
Rut  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer ; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honour'd  cousin. 
This  house  and  all  I  have  aie  all  your  servants. 

Leon.  What  house,  what  pleasure,  sir  ?  what  do 
you  mean  ? 

Perm.     You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff,  'twill  prove 
discourteous 
This  house  I  mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 
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Leon,  And  what  of  tliem  ? 

Perem.  Thej  are  mine,  sir,  and  yon  kncm  it ; 
My  wife's  I  mean,  and  so  conferr'd  upon  me. 
The  hangings,  sir,  I  most  entreat  your  senrants. 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  offices. 
Again  to  minister  to  their  right  nses ; 
I  shall  take  view  o'  th'  plate  anon,  and  fomitnres 
That  are  of  nnder  place.    Yoa're  merry  still,  oon- 
And  of  a  pleasant  constitntion ;  [sin. 

Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad  piaei' 
turn. 

Lmm.  Vr*jihee,  good  stubborn  wife,  tell  me 
directly. 
Good  eril  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  honestly, 
If  this  my  kinsman  ? 

Marg.  I  can  tell  yon  nothing. 

Leon.  I'tc  many  kinsmen,  bat  so  mad  a  one, 
And  so  fentastic— All  the  honse  ? 

Per§M,  All  mine, 
And  all  within  it.    I  will  not  bate  jtm  an  aoe  on't. 
Can  yon  not  receive  a  noble  courtesy. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely,  as  yon  oo^^t,  cos, 
But  yon  mnst  ride  o'  th'  top  on't  ? 

Leon.  Canst  thou  fight  ? 

PeroM.  I'll  tell  yon  presently;  I  could  have  done, 
dr. 

Loon,  For  yon  mnst  law  and  daw  before  von  get 

Juan,  A.W9J ;  no  quarrels  I  [it. 

Leon.  Now  I  am  more  temperate, 
I'll  have  it  prov'd,  if  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  Bedlam, 
Never  in  love,  (for  that's  a  lunacy) 
No  great  state  left  you  that  yon  never  look'd  for, 
Nor  cannot  manage,  (that's  a  rank  distemper) 
That  yon  were  christen'd,  and  who  answer'd  for 
And  then  I  yield.  [yon ; 

PeroM.  He's  half  persuaded  me  I  was  bred  i'  th' 
moon : 
I  have  ne'er  a  buth  at  my  breech?    Are  not  we 

both  mad? 
And  is  not  this  a  fentastic  house  we're  in. 
And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?    Will  you  walk  out,  sir  ? 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee. 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney-piece. 
And  say  I  was  one  o'  th'  Cssars,  done  by  a  seal 
cutter. 

Leon.  I'll  talk  no  more ;  come,  we'U  away  im- 
mediately. 

Marff.  Why  then,  the  house  is  hb,  and  all  that's 
init;— 


I'll  ghre  away  my  skin,  bnt  I'U  undo  you !    iJsid*. 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife :  Yon  must  restore,  sir, 
And  make  a  new  provision. 

Perem.  Am  I  inad  now. 
Or  am  I  christen'd  ?    You,  my  pagan  cousin, 
My  mighty  Mahound  kinsman,  whatqnirk  now  ? — 
Yon  shall  be  welcome  all ;  I  hope  to  see,  sir, 
Your  grace  here,  and  my  cos ;  we  are  all  soldiers. 
And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 

Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  this  ?  then  I  must  tell 
yon,  sir, 
You've  no  command  1  Now  you  may  go  at  plea* 

sure. 
And  ride  your  ass-troop :  'Tvras  a  trick  I  us'd 
To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty. 
And  aaring  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me. 
Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  aflections.— 
You  have  more  fbmiture,  more  houses,  lady. 
And  rich  ones  too,  I  will  make  bold  with  those ; 
And  you  have  land  i'  th'  Indies,  as  I  take  it ; 
Thither  we*U  go,  and  view  a  while  those  climates. 
Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  you : 
'Tis  done ;  we  must  go. 

Marg.  Now  thou  art  a  brave  gentleman. 
And,  by  this  sacred  light,  I  love  thee  dearly. — 
The  house  is  none  of  yours,  I  did  but  jest,  sir ; 

Nor  you  are  no  coi  of  mine ;  Ibeseech  you  vanish ; 
I  tell  you  plain,  you've  no  more  right  than  he  has  ; 
That  senseless  Uiing,  your  wife,  has  once  more 
Go  you,  and  consider !  [fool'd  ye ; 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  my  sweet  cousin ! 
I  should  be  glad,  sir 

Perem.  By  this  hand  she  dies  for't. 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her  !  [En'f. 

Jtum,  lliese  are  fine  toys. 

Marg.  Let  me  request  you  stay  bnt  one  poor 
month. 
You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  111  go  too ; 
Give  me  but  will  so  far. 

Leon.  Well,  I  will  try  you. — 
Good  morrow  to  your  grace ;  we' v«  private  business. 

Duke.  If  I  miss  thee  again,  I  am  an  arrant 
bungler.  {Aside. 

Juan.  Thou  shalt  have  my  command,  and  1*11 
march  under  thee ; 
Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled. 
Thou  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

AUm.  I  have  seen  visions  ! 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L^TheMame. 
EnUr  Laoiff  with  a  leUer,  and  Maboasita. 


Leon.  Come  hither,  wife  ;  d'yonknow  this  hand? 

Marg.  I  do,  sir ; 
'Tis  Estifania's,  that  was  once  my  woman. 

Leon.  She  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Cacafogo, 
An  usuring  jeweller's  son  (I  know  the  rascal) 
Is  mortallv  fallen  in  love  with  yon 

Marg.  He  is  a  monster :  Deliver  me  from  moun- 
tains! 

Leon.  D'you  go  a-birding  for  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple ?— 


And  this  evening  will  come  to  you  and  shew  you 
And  offers  anything  to  get  access  to  yon :    [jewels. 
If  I  can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 
(For  he  is  fit  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him ; 
And  so  I  will,  be  you  conformable, 
And  follow  bat  my  vrill. 

Marg.  I  shall  not  fail,  sir. 

Leon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  d'you  think  ? 

Marg.  No,  sure,  sir, 
He  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 

Leon,  Nor  bring  you  to  him«  if  my  wit  hold,  fair 
vrife ! 
Let's  in  to  dinner.  ffurnml. 
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SCENE  11 The  Street, 

Enter  Psiun. 

Perez.  Had  I  but  luogs  enough  to  bawl  suffi- 

ciently. 
That  aU  the  queans  in  ChriBtendom  might  hear  me, 
That  men  might  ran  away  from  [the]  contagion, 
I  had  my  wish :  'Would  it  were  most  high  treason, 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry  I 
I  mean  for  aoy  man  that  would  live  handsomdy, 
And  like  a  gentleman,  in's  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  shall  I  put  her  to  ?    Phalaris'  bull 

now — 
'Poz,  they  love  bulUug  too  well,  tho*  they  smoke 

for't— 
Cut  her  a- pieces  ?  er'ry  piece  will  live  still, 
And  ev'ry  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief ; 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there  is  no  hanging  'em ; 
They  are  too  light  to  drown,  they're  cork  and  fea- 
To  bum  too  cold,  they  live  lilra  salamanders,  [thers ; 
Under  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her, 
And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giants  ? 
She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old  Babel. 
I  must  destroy  her. 

Enter  Cacapooo,  with  a  casket. 

Coo.  Be  oozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts,  a  she- 
moth, 
That  ev'ry  silk-man's  shop  breeds !  to  be  cheated. 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham  ! 

Perex.  Who's  that  is  cheated  ?  speak  again,  thou 
vision  I 
But  art  thou  cheated  ?  minister  some  comfort ! 
Tell  me  directly,  art  thou  cheated  bravely  ? 
Come,  pr'ythee  come ;  art  thou  so  pure  a  coxcomb 
To  be  undone  ?  do  not  dissemble  with,  me ; 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee. 

Cae.  Then  keep  thy  circle, 
For  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee, 
And,  whoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'st  human, 
I'll  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  dieated  damnaUy. 

Pereg.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cae.  Dost  thou  laugh  ?  Damnably,  I  say,  most 
damnably. 

Perez,  By  whom,  good  spirit  ?  speak,  speak ! 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cae.  I'U  utter — laugh  *ti]l  thy  lungs  crack — ^by 
a  rascal  woman, 
A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman. 
Dost  thou  Uugh  still  ? 

Perez.  I  must  laagh ;  pr'ythee  pardon  me ; 
I  shall  laugh  terribly. 

Cae.  I  shall  be  angry. 
Terrible  angry ;  I  have  cause. 

Perez.  That's  it. 
And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldst  be  angry. 
Angry  at  heart ;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
By  a  woman  cheated  ?  art  sure  it  was  a  woman  ? 

Cae,  I  shall  break  thy  head ;  my  valour  itches 
at  thee. 

Perez.  It  is  no  matter.    By  a  woman  eozen'd  ? 
A  real  woman  ? 

Cae.  A  real  devil ; 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains, 
How  rank  they  smell ! 

Perez.  Sweet  eozen'd  sir,  let  me  see  them ; 
I  have  been  cheated  too,  (I  would  have  you  note 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also,  [that) 

A  scurvy  woman ;  I  am  undone,  sweet  sir. 
Therefore  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh. 


Cae.  Pray  you  take  it.  [OiMf  him  the  casket. 

You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe ; 
What  need  vre  fiddles,  bawdy  songs,  and  sack. 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry  ? 

Perez,  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 
I've  seen  these  jewels  ;  what  a  notable  pennyworth 
Have  you  had  next  your  heart  1  Yon  will  not  take, 
Some  twenty  ducats [sir, 

Cae.  Thou'rtdeoeiv'd;  I'U  take 

Perez.  To  clear  your  bargain  now  ? 

Cae.  1*11  take  some  ten. 
Some  anything,  some  half  ten,  half  a  dacat 

Perez.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  those  stones 
D'yon  mark  their  waters  ?  [sure ; 

Cae.  Quicksand  choak  their  waters. 
And  hers  that  brought  'em  too  1    But  I  shall  find 
her. 

Perez.  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope ;  but  do  not  hurt 
You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom,  [her ; 

If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  (as  you  may  have, 
For  such  gross  natures  vrill  desire  it  often. 
It  is  at  some  time  too  a  fine  variety) 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatly.— 
She  has  taken  half  mine  anger  oflTwith  this  trick. 

IBxiL 

Cae.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  I'd  kill  this  fellow  ; 
I've  money  enough  lies  bv  me,  at  a  pinch. 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals  lives  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady ;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied.     lEzit, 


SCENE  IIL^^it  Apartment  in  Maroabita's 

House. 

Enter  Lson  and  Maboamta. 

Leon,  Come,  we'll  away  unto  your  oountry- 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly :   [hoose^ 
This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry ; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 

Marg.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon  your  plea- 
Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  sir,  I'll  live  witii  you.  [sure ; 

Leon.  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a  true  one. 
When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  husband, 
And  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  of  honour. 
Why,  now  I  dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly, 
And  my  rough  nature  falls  like  roaring  8treams» 
Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman  ! 
When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  on  both 

sides. 
And  thro'  the  world  we  hold  our  current  virtues ; 
Alone,  we're  single  medals,  only  faces. 
And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows. 
Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that  trouble ; 
ril  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant : 
Bid  whom  yon  please,  invite  your  noble  friends, 
They  shall  be  welcome  all ;  visit  acquaintance^ 
Go  at  your  pleasure,  now  experience 
Has  link'd  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness  ! 

\^Ckuhing  ofeworde,  A  cry  «n(Atn]  Down  with 
their  swords ! 
What  noise  is  this  ?  what  dismal  cry  ? 

Marg,  'Tis  loud  too  : 
Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  i'  th'  street ;  look 

Leon.  Look  out,  and  help  !  [out  there. 

Enter  Servant. 


Serti.  Oh,  sir,  the  Duke  Medina- 


Leon.  What  of  the  Duke  Medina  ? 
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Serv.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman, 
Is  almost  slain. 

Marg.  Away,  awaj,  and  help  him  ! 
All  the  house  help !  lExtunt  Mabo.  and  Berr. 

Leon.   How !    skin  ? — Why,  Margarita  !  why, 
wife! — 
Sure,  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again, 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  gaide  a  ship  imperial 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rale  one  woman. 

Enter  DtnuB,  kdinltp  Maboabita,  Saitchio,  Alonzo.  and 

Servant. 

Marg.  How  came  you  hurt,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble 
oolonel ; 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your  huTiOur, 
And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  prospi  rs ; 
And  he  has  left  me  thus.    For  charity. 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortur'd  body. 
That  ere  I  perish,  I  may  shew  my  penitence ! 
I  fear  Fm  slain. 

Leon.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  noble  sir. 

Leon.  To  bed  widi  him ;  and,  wife,  give  your 
attendance. 

Enter  Juan. 


Juan.  Doctors  and  surgeons 

Duke.  Do  not  disquiet  me, 
But  let  me  take  my  leave  in  peace. 

lExeunt  DuKa»  Bamchio,  Aum.  Mabo.  and  Berv. 

Leon.  Afore  me, 
*Tis  rarely  counterfeited ! 

Juan.  True,  it  is  so,  sir ; 
And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spoil  you. 
He  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  scuffle, 
As  tho'  we  purposed  anger ;  that  same  scratch 
On's  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw  com- 
passion. 
That  ha  might  get  into  your  house  more  cunningly. 
I  must  not  stay.     Stand  now,  and  you're  a  brave 
fellow. 

Leon.  I  thank  yon,  noble  colonel,  and  I  honour 

you.— 

Never  be  quiet  ?  lExit  Juaw. 

£nter  Maboabita. 

Marg.  He's  most  desp'rate  ill,  sir ; 
I  do  not  think  these  ten  montiis  will  recover  him. 

Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the  fool  in  ? 
Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  ground  ?  We're  haunted ! 
Are  all  men  and  their  vrives  troubled  with  dreams 
thus? 

Marg.  What  ail  you,  sir  } 

Leon,  Nay,  what  ail  you,  sweet  wife. 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience  ? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  I  should  suffer  thus  ? 
Have  not  I  done  my  part  like  a  true  husband. 
And  paid  some  desperate  debts  you  never  look'd 
for? 

Marg.  Yon  ha^  done   handsomely,  I   must 
confess,  sir. 

Leon.  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a  hawk  ? 
And  watch'd  thee  with  delights  to  satisfy  thee. 
The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a  widow  ? 

Marg.  Alas,  I  pity  you. 

Leon.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 


Marg,  You  are  always. 
Yon  carry  a  kind  of  Bedlam  still  about  you. 

Leon.  If  thou  pursu'st  me  further,  I  run  stark 
mad; 
If  yon  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  gentlemen, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  be  desperate  1 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  I  know  it 
Are  you  so  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  you  ? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood  in  aU  the  veins  about  thee, 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have  them 

open'd. 
Thy  spirits  purg'd,  for  those  are  they  that  fire  you ; 
Thy  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid 
To  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  reaches  at, 
And  go  thro'  cheerfully,  or  else  sleep  empty ; 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  duty, 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  yon, 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose. 

Marg,  I've  lost  myself,  sir, 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience ; 

IKneele. 
My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness,  I've  lost  too : 
And  now,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wives  are  crown'd 
By  your  own  nobleness [with, 

Leon,  I  take  you  up. 
And  wear  you  next  my  heart ;  see  yon  be  worth  it. 

Enter  Altma. 

Now,  what  with  yon  ? 

Aliea,  I  come  to  tell  my  lady. 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  hxn  speak  with  her. 

Leon,  'Tis  Cacafogo ;  go,  and  entertain  him, 
And  draw  him  on  with  hopes. 

Marg,  I  shall  observe  you. 

Leon.  I  have  a  rare  design  upon  that  gentleman ; 
And  you  must  work  too» 

Altea,  I  shall,  sir,  most  willingly. 

Leon,  Away  then  both,  and  keep  him  close  in 
some  place, 
From  the  duke's  sight ;  and  keep  the  duke  in  too; 
Make  'em  believe  both :  Til  find  time  to  cure  'em. 

[BxtMM, 


SCENE  IV The  Street. 

Enter  Pbbbs  and  Eshfaxia. 

Perem,  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me  again, 

thou  rebel,  [Drotw. 

And  know'st  how  thou  hast  us^d  me  thrice,  thou 

rascal  ? 
Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  vengeance. 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  my  fury. 
But  thou  must  meet  tne  face  to  face  to  idll  thee  ? 
T  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly, 
But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  me,  and  com'st  upon 

me : 
How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  th'  manner. 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  thou  look  now  ! 
Thou  hast  a  hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing  ! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife. 

Nor  never  a  string,  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium  ? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  'pothecaries  in  this  town, 
That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women. 
And  dare  administer  a  dram  of  rats-bane, 
But  thou  must  fall  to  me  ? 

EHif.  I  know  you've  mercy.  {Kneels. 

Pere».  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  deserv'st 

none. 
What  new  trick's  now  afoot,  and  what  new  house? 
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Have  you  i*  th'  air  ?  what  orchards  in  apparition  ? 
What  canst  thou  say  for  thy  life  ? 

Esttf,  Little  or  nothing ; 
I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  useless 
To  beg  for  mercy.   Pray,  let  me  draw  my  book  out, 
And  pray  a  little  1 

Perez.  Do  ;  a  very  little, 
For  I  have  further  business  than  thy  killing ; 
I've  money  yet  to  borrow.     Speak  when  you  are 
ready. 

E»i}f.  Now,  now,  sir,  now ! — [Shewe  a  jAetol.'] 
—Come  on !  do  you  start  off  from  me  ? 
Do  you  sweat,  great  captain? — have  you  seen  a 

Perez,  Do  you  wear  guns  ?  [spirit? 

Ettif.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  sir, 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  arm'd. 
Now,  what's  the  news  ?  and  let's  discourse  more 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace.  [friendly, 

Perent.  Let  me  see, 
Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  gun ;  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

Est^.  No,  no,  sir  ;  you  shall  feel. 

Perez,  Hold,  hold,  you  villain  ! 
What,  thine  own  husband  ? 

Eitif,  Let  mine  own  husband  then 
Be  in's  own  wits. — There,  there's  a  thousand 
ducats  ! —  iShmas  a  purse. 

Who  must  provide  for  you  ? — ^And  yet  you'll  kill 
me. 

Perea.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 
millions. 

Ee^J,  When  wiU  you  redeem  your  jewels?   I 
have  pawn'd  *em. 
Yon  see  for  what ; — we  must  keep  touch. 

Perez.  I'll  kiss  thee, 
And,  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee  famous.— 
Had  we  the  house  now  ! 

Eatif,  Come  along  with  me ; 
If  that  be  vanish'd,  diere  be  more  to  hire,  sir. 

Perez,  I  see  I  am  an  ass,  when  thou  art  near  me. 

\,Exeunt. 


SCENE  V,~~A  Chamber  in  Margarita's 

House. 

Enter  Laow,  MABOAaiTA,  and  Axtba,  with  a  taper, 

Leon.  Is  the  fool  come  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  and  i'  th'  cellar  fast, 
And  there  he  stays  his  good  hour  till  I  call  him  ; 
He  will  make  dainty  music  'mong  the  sack-buts. 
I've  put  him  just,  sir,  under  the  duke's  chamber. 

Leon.  It  is  the  better. 

AUea.  He  has  giv'n  me  royally. 
And  to  my  lady  a  whole  load  of  portigues. 

Leon.  Better  and  better  still. — Go,  Margarita, 
Now  play  your  prize : — You  say  you  dare  be  honest; 
I'U  put  you  to  your  best. 

Marg.  Secure  yourself,  sir ; 
Give  me  the  candle ;  pass  away  in  silence. 

[Extunt  Laow  and  Altka.    If  aro.  knaeki. 

Duk^.  [WUhin.]  Who's  there?  Oh,  oh! 

Marg.  My  lord ! 

Duke.  [fVithin.'}  Have  you  brought  me  comfort? 

Marg.  I  have,  my  lord : 
Coma  forth ;  'tis  L    Come  gently  out ;  I'll  help 
you;— 


Enter  Dvkm,  in  a  gown. 

Come  softly  too.     How  do  you  ? 
Duke,  Are  there  none  here  ? 


{NaiMthelow. 


Let  me  look  round ;  we  cannot  be  too  wary. 
Oh,  let  me  bless  this  hour  !    Are  you  alone,  sweet 
Marg.  Alone,  to  comfort  you.  [friend? 

[Cacafooo  makee  a  noise  belcw. 
Duke.  What's  that  you  tumble? 
I've  heard  a  noise  this  half  hour  under  me, 
A  fearfal  noise. 

Marg.  The  ht  thing's  mad  i'  th'  cellar,  lAtide. 
And  stumbles  from  one  hogshead  to  another  ; 
Two  cups  more,  and  he  ne'er  shall  find  the  way 

out 

What  do  you  fear  ?   Come,  sit  down  by  me  cheer- 
fully ; 
My  husband's  safe. — How  do  your  wounds  ? 

Duke,  I've  none,  lady ; 
My  wounds  I  counterfeited  cunningly, 
And  feign'd  the  quarrel  too,  to  enjoy  you,  sweet : 
Let's  lose  no  time. — [Noiae  behw.'] — Hark,  the 
same  noise  again  I 
Marg.  What  noise  ?  why  look  you  pale  ?  I  hear 

no  stirring. 

(This  goblin  in  the  vault  will  be  so  tippled  !) 

lAside. 

You  are  not  well,  I  know  by  your  flying  fancy ; 
Your  body's  ill  at  ease ;  your  wounds 

Duke.  I've  none ; 
I  am  as  lusty,  and  as  ftill  of  health, 

High  in  my  blood 

.  Marg.  Weak  in  your  blood,  you  would  say. 
How  wretched  is  my  case,  willing  to  please  yoc. 
And  find  you  so  disable  ! 
■  Duke,  Believe  me,  lady 

Marg.  I  know,  you'll  venture  all  you  have  to 
satisfy  me, 
Your  life  I  know ;  but  is  it  fit  I  spoil  you? 
Is  it,  my  love,  do  you  think  ? 

Ctte.  [Below.'\  Here's  to  the  duke ! 

Duke.  It  nam  d  me  certainly ; 
I  heard  it  plainly  sound. 

Marg.  You  are  hurt  mortally. 
And  fitter  for  your  prayers,  sir,  than  pleasure. 
What  starts  you  makel     I  would  not  kiss  you 

wantonly. 
For  the  world's  wealth. — Have  I  secnr'd  my  hns* 
And  put  all  doubts  aside,  to  be  deluded  ?      [band, 

Cae.  [Below. \  I  come,  I  come. 

Duke.  Heav'n  bless  me ! 

Marg.  And  bless  us  both,  for  sure  this  is  the 
devil! 
I  plainly  heard  it  now ;  he'll  come  to  fetch  yon  I 
A  very  spirit,  for  he  spoke  under  ground, 
And  spoke  to  you  just  as  yon  woiUd  have  snatch*d 

me. 
You  are  a  wicked  man,  and  sure  this  haunts  you : 
'Would  you  were  out  o'  th'  house  I 

Duke.  I  would  I  were, 
O'  that  condition  I  bad  leap'd  a  window. 

Marg.  And  that's  the  least  leap,  if  you  mean  to 


'scape, 


sir. 


Why,  what  a  frantic  man  were  you  to  come  here. 
What  a  weak  man  to  counterfeit  deep  wounds, 
To  wound  another  deeper  ! 

Duke.  Are  you  honest  then  ? 

Marg.  Yes,  then,  and  now,  and  ever ;  and  ex« 
ccllent  honest, 
And  exercise  this  pastime  but  to  shew  you, 
Great  men  are  fools  sometimes  as  well  as  wretches*. 
'Would  you  were  well  hurt,  with  any  hope  of  life. 
Cat  to  the  brains,  or  run  clean  through  the  body. 
To  get  out  quietly  as  you  got  in,  sir  I 
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SCENE— The  Citt  of  Candia. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  L^TheSlreeU 
Enter  GAsrBBO  and  Mblitim. 


Mel.  Sir,  fou're  the  Tery  friend  I  wish'd  to 
meet  with, 
I  have  a  large  discourse  inyites  your  ear 
To  be  an  auditor. 

G(u.  And  what  concerns  it  ? 

Mel.  The  sadly  thriying  progress  of  the  lores 
Between  my  lord  the  prince,  and  that  great  lady. 
Whose  insolence,  and  nerer-yet-match'd  pride, 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  exprest. 
But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota. 

Gcf,  Alas,  Melitns,  I  should  guess  the  best 
Success  your  prince  could  find  from  her,  to  be 
As  harsh  as  the  event  doth  prove :  But  now 
'Tis  not  a  time  to  pity  passionate  griefs, 
When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  manner  lies 
Upon  its  death-bed  bleeding. 

Mel.  Who  can  tell 
Whether  or  no  these  many  plagues  at  once 
Hang  over  this  unhappy  land  for  her  sake. 
That  is  a  monster  in  it  ? 

Gae.  Here's  the  misery 
Of  having  a  child  our  prince ;  else  I  presume 
The  bold  Venetians  had  not  dar'd  to  attempt 
So  bloody  an  invarion. 

Mel.  Yet  I  wonder 
Why,  master  secretary,  still  the  senate 
So  almost  superstitiously  adores 
Gonzalo,  the  Venetian  lord,  considering 
The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 

Gat.  The  Senate 
Is  wise,  and  therein  just ;  for  this  Gonzalo, 
Upon  a  massacre  performed  at  sea 


By  th'  admiral  of  Venice,  on  a  merchant 
Of  Candy,  when  the  cause  was  to  be  heard 
Before  the  Senate  there,  in  open  court 
Professed,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 
Had  shew'd,  deserved  not  only  fine,  but  death 
(For  Candy  then  and  Venice  were  at  peace  :) 
Since  when  upon  a  motion  in  the  Senate,    * 
For  conquest  of  our  land,  'tis  known  for  certain, 
That  only  this  Gonzalo  diar'd  to  oppose  it. 
His  reason  was,  because  it  too  mucli  savour'd 
Of  lawless  and  unjost  ambition. 
The  wars  were  scarce  begun,  but  he,  in  fear 
Of  quarrels  'gainst  his  life,  fled  from  his  country. 
And  hither  came,  where,  to  confirm  his  truth, 
I  know,  Melitus,  he  out  of  his  own  store. 
Hath  monied  Cassilane  the  general. 

Mel.  What,  without  other  pledges  than  Caa- 
silane's. 
Bare  promise  of  repayment  ? 

Gat.  No,  it  may  be 
He  has  some  pretty  lordship  to  retire  to ; 
But  thus  he  hath  done ;  now  'tis  fit,  Melitns, 
The  Senate  should  be  thankful,  otherwise 
They  should  annihilate  one  of  those  laws 
For  which  this  kingdom  is  throughout  the  world 
UnfoUowed  and  admired. 

Mel.  What  laws  are  these,  sir  ? 
Let  me  so  much  importune  you. 

Geu.  You  shall. 
And  they  be  worth  your  knowledge :  Briefly  thus  *. 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  can  detect  apparently 
Another  of  ingratitude,  for  any 
Received  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Require  th'  offender's  life ;  unless  he  please 
Freely  and  willingly  to  grant  remission. 
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MeL  By  which   strict   law,   the   senate  is  in 
Should  tbej  neglect  Gonzalo  ?  [danger. 

Gat.  Right,  the  law 
Permits  a  like  equality  to  aliens, 
As  to  a  home-horn  patriot. 

MbL  Pray,  sir,  the  other? 

Gat»  Know,  Melitus, 
The  elder  Cretans  flourish'd  many  years. 
In  war,  in  peace  unparallerd,  and  they 
(To  spur  heroic  spirits  on  to  virtue) 
Enacted  that  what  man  soe*er  he  were, 
Did  noblest  in  the  field  against  his  enemy, 
So  by  the  general  voice  approved,  and  known, 
Might,  at  his  home-return,  make  his  demand 
For  satisfaction,  and  reward. 

Mel.  They  are 
Both  fkmous  laws  indeed. 

SnUr  a  Meesenger,  with  LetUrM. 

Me$.  Master  secretary. 
The  senate  is  about  to  sit,  and  crave 
Your  presence. 

CUu.  What,  so  suddenly  ? 

Mea.  These  letters 
Will  shew  the  causes  why. 

Gas.  [reada  the  dupatchea.'\  Heav'n,  thou  art 
great, 
And  worl^y  to  be  thanked  I 

Met.  Your  countenance,  sir, 
Doth  promise  some  good  tidings. 

Gat.  Oh,  the  best 
And  happiest  for  this  land  that  e'er  was  told  1 
All  the  Venetidb  forces  are  defeated. 

MeL  How,  sir  ? 

Got,  And  what  doth  add  some  delight  more. 
There  is  amongst  the  soldiers  a  contention 
Who  shall  be  Uie  triumpher,  and  it  stands 
Doubtful  between  a  finther  and  his  son. 
Old  Cassilane,  and  young  Antinous. 

Mel,  Why  may  not  both  demand  it  ? 

Gat.  The  law  denies  it. 
But  where  the  soldiers  do  not  all  consent. 
The  parties  in  contention  are  referred 
To  plead  before  the  senate ;  and  from  them 
Upon  an  open  audience  to  be  judg'd 
The  chief,  and  then  to  make  demands. 

Mel,  You  ravish  me 
With  wonder  and  delight. 

Gat.  Come ;  as  we  walk, 
I  shall  more  fiilly  inform  yon.  lExanU. 


SCENE  Ih—The  Senate  Houte. 
Mmter  CAtaiAJiB,  Ascamss,  Ajmifovs.  atut  DicrvfL 


Cat.  Admit  no  soldier  near  us  till  the  senate 
Have  took  their  places. 

Are.  You  are  obey'd,  my  lord. 

Am.  Decius,  fall  off. 

Dee.  I  shall. 

Cat.  Give  leave,  Arcanes :      IBxit  Aac.  and  Dae. 
Young  man,  come  nearer  to  me  :  Who  am  I  ? 

Ant.  It  were  a  sin  against  the  piety 
Of  filial  duty,  if  I  should  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  finther  on  my  knee : 
Your  pleasure  ?  {KneOi. 

Cat.  What,  so  low  ?  Canst  thou  find  joints, 
Yet  be  an  elephant  ?  Antinous,  rise ; 
Thou  wilt  belie  opinion,  and  rebate 
The  ambition  of  thy  gallantry,  that  they 
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Whose  confidence  thou  hast  bewitch'd,  should  see 
Their  little  god  of  war  kneel  to  his  father. 
Though  in  my  hand  I  did  grasp  thunder 

Ant.  Sir, 
For  proof  that  I  acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I  have  discharg'd 
A  part  of  my  obedience.     But  if  now 
You  should  (as  cruel  fathers  do)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tyrant-like  usurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  derived 
From  successary,  but  purchased  with  my  blood, 
Then  I  must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  interposers. 

Cat.  Boldly  urg'd. 
And  proudly,  I  could  love  thee,  did  not  anger 
Consult  with  just  disdain,  in  open  language 
To  call  thee  most  ungrateful.     Say  freely, 
Wilt  thou  resign  the  flatteries  whereon 
The  reeling  pillars  of  a  popular  breath 
Have  rais'd  thy  giant-like  conceit,  to  add 
A  suffrage  to  thy  father's  merit  ?     Speak. 

Ant.  Sir,  hear  me :  Were  there  not  a  chronicle 
Well  penn'd  by  all  their  tongues,  who  can  report 
What  they  have  seen  you  do ;  or  had  you  not 
Best  in. your  own  performance  writ  your  self. 
And  been  your  own  text,  I  would  undertake 
Alone,  wiuout  the  help  of  art,  or  character, 
But  only  to  recount  your  deeds  in  arms. 
And  you  should  ever  then  be  fam'd  a  precedent 
Of  living  victory  :  But  as  you  are 
Great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  styled  great. 
It  would  betray  a  poverty  of  spirit 
In  me  to  obstruct  my  fortunes,  or  descent, 
If  I  should,  coward-Uke,  surrender  up 
The  interest  which  the  inheritance  of  your  virtue 
And  mine  own  tiirifty  fate  can  claim  in  honour : 
My  lord,  of  all  the  mass  of  fame,  which  any 
That  wears  a  sword,  and  hath  but  seen  me  fight, 
Grives  me,  I  will  not  share,  nor  yield  one  jot, 
One  tittle. 

Cat.  Not  to  me  ? 

Ant.  You  are  my  fiUher, 
Yet  not  to  you. 

Cat.  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar*st  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  wilt  contend  ? 

Ant.  Had  I 
Been  slothful,  and  not  followed  you  in  all 
The  streights  of  death,  you  might  have  justly  then 
Reputed  me  a  bastard :  'Tis  a  cruelty. 
More  than  to  murther  innocents,  to  take 
Hie  life  of  my  yet  infant  honour  from  me. 

Cat.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of  age, 
Thy  father's  grey-hair'd  beard  :  Full  fifty  years, 
(And  more  than  half  of  this,  ere  thou  wert  bom) 
I  have  been  known  a  soldier,  in  which  time 
I  found  no  difference  'twizt  war  and  peace. 
For  war  was  peace  to  me,  and  peace  was  war. 
Antinous,  mark  me  well ;  there  hath  not  liv'd 
These  fifty  years  a  man  whom  Crete  preferred 
Before  thy  father ;  let  me  boldly  boast. 
Thy  father,  both  for  discipline  and  action 
Hath  so  long  been  the  first  of  all  his  nation ; 
Now,  canst  thou  think  it  honest,  charitable, 
Nay  human,  being  so  young,  my  son,  my  child. 
Begot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  me  thy  father. 
For  one  day's  service,  and  that  one  thy  first, 
To  rob  me  of  a  glory  which  I  fought  for 
A  half  of  hundred  vears  ? 

Ant,  My  case  observes 
Both  equity  and  precedents ;  for,  sir. 
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That  Tery  day  whereon  you  got  your  fame, 
You  took  it  Rom  lome  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  u  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  aa  many  years  deserving  that 
Which  yon  gain'd  in  a  day,  as  I  have  mine. 

Com.  Bat  he  was  not  my  father  then,  Antinons ; 
Thoa  leav'st  out  that. 

Ant.  Sir,  had  he  been  your  father, 
He  had  been  then  immortal ;  for  a  fiither 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  son 
Inherits  it,  as  when  you  give  us  life, 
Your  life  is  not  diminished  but  renew'd 
In  us  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  still 
Your  living  images. 

Cat.  So  be  thou  curs'd 
In  thy  posterity,  as  I  in  thee, 
Dishonourable  boy  I  O,  shall  that  sun, 
Which  not  a  year  yet  since  beheld  me  mounted 
Upon  a  fiery  steed,  vraving  my  sword. 
And  teaching  tiiis  young  man  to  manage  arms, 
That  was  a  raw,  fiesh  novice  in  the  feats 
Of  chivalry,  shall  that  same  sun  be  witness 
Against  tfajs  brat,  of  his  ingratitude  ? 
T^o,  to  eclipse  tht  light  of  my  renown. 
Can  no  way  hope  to  get  a  noble  name. 
But  by  the  treading  on  his  father's  greatness ; 
llion  wilt  not  yield  ? 

Ani,  My  life,  but  not  the  prise 
My  sword  hath  purchased. 

Enter  Arcamss  and  Dwcivb. 

Are,  The  senate,  my  lord, 
Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  soldiers 
Begin  to  throng  about  them. 

C<u,  Now,  Ajrcanes,  the 

Are,  What,  sir  ? 

Cat.  Trifles  vrill  affront  us ;  that 
Fine  fighting  stripling. . 

Are.  Let  him  have  the  shame  on't ; 
'Please  you  withdraw  on  this  side. 

Cat.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  quail'd  before. 

Dee.  [To  Antinous.]  My  lord,  be  confident. 
Let  not  your  father  daunt  you. 

Ani.  Decius,  whither 
Must  I  withdraw  ? 

Dec.  On  this  side. — See,  the  soldiers 
Attend  your  pleasure Courage,  sir ;  the  senate. 

Cat.  Way  for  the  senate. 

Enter  Ft>RPHVcio.  IVmbbmb,  three  other  Senatori, 
GoMCAU>,  OABPaao,  and  Soldiers. 

My  good  lords,  I  know  not 

What  tax  of  arrogance  I  may  incur. 

Should  I  presume,  though  courted  by  your  favours, 

To  take  a  place  amongst  tou  ;  I  had  rather 

Give  proof  of  my  unfeign  d  humility 

By  some,  though  mean,  yet  more  becoming  place. 

Than  run  the  hazard  of  a  doubtfol  censure. 

Pot.  My  lord,  your  wisdom  is  both  known  and 
tried; 
We  cannot  rank  you  in  a  nobler  friendship 
Than  your  great  service  to  the  state  deserves. 

Per.  WiU't  please  you  sit  > 

Gon.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porphycio  ? 
It  must  not  be. 

Per.  My  lord,  you  are  too  modest. 

Gon.  It  is  no  season  to  be  troublesome, 
Else        but  I  have  done :  Your  lordships  are  ob- 
serv'd. 


Enter  FnNAiroo,  led  in  captive  bp  BalUSen. 

Gat.  Is  the  demandant  ready  ? 

Are.  He  is  ready. 

Gat.  Produce  him  then. 

Are.  Before  this  sacred  presence, 
I,  by  a  general  consent,  am  made 
The  Soldiers'  Voice,  and  to  your  gracious  wisdoms, 
Present,  as  chief  in  arms,  his  country's  champion, 
Cassilane. 

Dee.  Most  reverend  lords,  you  hear  the  lesser 
number 
Of  those  who  have  been  guardians  to  this  country. 
Approve  this  champion ;  I,  in  all  their  names. 
Who  fought  for  Candy,  here  present  before  you 
The  mightiest  man  in  arms,  Antinous. 
Speak,  fellow-soldiers. 

Sol.  Antinous,  Antinous. 

Gat.  Stand  by  all,  save  the  two  competitors. 

Pot,  My  lords,  how  much  your  country  owes 
you  both. 
The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  glories 
Must  to  posterity  remain :  But  yet 
Since,  by  our  law,  one  only  can  make  claim 
To  the  proposed  honours  which  you  both 
(It  seems)  have  truly  merited,  ttke  leave 
Freely  to  plead  your  rights ;  we  shall  attend  ye. 

Por.  Wherein  priority  of  voice  is  granted. 
Lord  Cassilane,  to  you ;  for  that  your  rare 
And  long  experience  in  the  course  of  war. 
As  well  doth  challenge  it  as  the  best  privilege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that 
You  are  your  brave  opponent's  worthy  father. 
Say,  countrymen,  are  you  content  ? 

Sol.  Ay,  ay. 

Cat,  Right  grave,  right  gracious  fathers,  how 
It  is  for  me,  tlut  all  my  life  time  have  [unfit 

Been  practis'd  in  the  school  of  blood  and  slaughter. 
To  bandy  words  now  in  my  life's  last  farewell. 
Your  wisdoms  will  consider :  were  there  pitch'd 
Another,  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  since,  this  arm  hath 

scatter'd. 
Defeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  the  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  should  not)  through  the  lanes 
Of  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that. 
That  only  of  but  following  me,  be  happy, 
Reputed  worthy  to  be  made  my  rival ; 
For  'tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  those  about  me, 
(My  fellow-soldiers^  first,  with  what  a  confidence 
I  led  them  on  to  fignt,  went  on  still,  and 
As  if  I  could  have  been  a  second  Nature, 
As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example, 
As  by  my  exhortation,  I  gave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inflame  revenge, 
To  heighten  resolution  ;  in  a  word. 
To  out-do  action  :  it  boots  not  to  discover, 
How  that  young  man,  who  was  not  fledg'd  nor  skiU'd 
In  martial  play,  was  even  as  ignorant 
As  childbh :  but  I  list  not  to  disparage. 
His  non-ability :  The  signal  given 
Of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 
(Directed  more  by  fury,  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  stratagem)  I  met  them, 
I  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies  met  tiiem ; 
And  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 
Had  been  compos'd  of  cannon-proof,  I  stood 
The  volleys  of  their  shot.     I,  I  myself 
Was  he  that  first  disrank*d  their  woods  of  pikes : 
But  when  we  came  to  handy  strokes,  as  often 
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Am  I  lent  blows,  ao  often  I  gave  wounds, 

And  eyery  wound  a  death.    I  maj  be  bold 

To  justify  a  truth,  this  very  sword 

Of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides ; 

And,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  g^ory, 

When  he,  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in  fight. 

Was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 

And  such  as  were  his  retinue,  unhors'd, 

I  stept  between,  and  resca'd  him  myself. 

Or  horses*  hoofs  had  trampled  him  «>  dirt ; 

And  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I  maintained 

The  combat  with  the  gallant  general. 

Till  having  taken  breath,  he  thronged  before  me, 

Renew'd  Sit  fight,  and  with  a  fatal  blow. 

Stole  both  that  honour  from  me,  and  his  life 

From  him,  whom  I  before,  myself  alone, 

Had  more  than  fbll  three-quarters  Idll'd :  A  man 

Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died. 

Not  by  a  boy's  weak  push  :  I  talk  too  much. 

But  'tis  a  fault  of  age  :  if  to  bring  home 

Long  peace,  long  victory,  even  to  your  capitol ; 

If  to  secure  your  kingdom,  wives,  and  children, 

Your  lives  and  liberties ;  it  to  renown 

Your  honours  through  the  world,  to  fixyournames. 

Like  blazing  stars  acUnir'd,  and  fear'd  by  all 

That  have  but  heard  of  Candy,  or  a  Cretan, 

Be  to  deserve  th*  approvement  of  my  manhood. 

Then  thus  much  have  I  done  :  what  more,  examine 

The  annals  of  my  life ;  and  then  consider 

What  I  have  been,  and  am.     Lords,  I  have  said. 

Gon.  With  rev*rence  to  the  senate,  is  it  lawful, 
Without  your  custom's  breach,  to  say  a  word  ? 

Poi.  Say  on,  my  lord  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  I  have  heard. 
And  with  no  little  wonder,  such  high  deeds 
Of  chivalry  discoursM,  that  I  confess, 
I  do  not  think  the  worthies,  while  they  liv*d 
All  nine,  deierv'd  as  much  applause,  or  memory, 
As  this  one :  but  who  ean  do  ought  to  gain 
The  crown  of  honour  from  him,  must  be  somewhat 
More  than  a  man:  [To  Antinous.]  You  tread 

a  dang'rous  path, 
Yet  I  shall  hear  you  gladly ;  for  believe  me. 
Thus  much  let  me  profess,  in  honour's  cause, 
I  would  not  to  my  father,  nor  my  king, 
(My  country*8  father)  yield :  If  you  transcend 
What  we  have  heard,  I  can  but  only  say, 
That  miracles  are  yet  in  use.     I  fear 
I  have  offended. 

Por,  You  have  spoken  nobly. 
Antinous,  use  your  privilege. 

Ant.  Princely  fintlkers. 
Ere  I  begin,  one  suit  I  have  to  make, 
'Tis  just,  and  honourable. 

Por.  and  Po§.  Speak  and  have  it. 

Ani.  That  yon  would  pleaae  the  soldiers  might 
Together  by  their  general.  [all  stand 

Pot.  'Tis  granted. 
All  fall  to  yonder  side :  go  on,  Antinous.  [father, 

Ani.  I  shall  be  brief  and  plain :  All  what  my 
(Ihis  conntry*s  patron)  hath  aisconn'd,  is  true. 
Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you :  Is't  true? 

Sol.  True,  true. 

AnL  It  follows,  that  the  blase  of  my  performance 

Took  light  from  what  I  saw  him  do :  And  thus 

A  city,  though  the  flame  be  much  more  dreadful. 

May  firom  a  littie  spark  be  set  on  fire ; 

Of  all  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  give  instance 

Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  desert. 

First,  I  sought  out  (but  through  how  many  dangera, 

A  A  a 


My  lords,  judge  you)  the  chief,  the  great  commander. 
The  head  of  that  huge  body,  whose  proud  weight 
Our  land  shrunk  under,  him  I  found  and  fought 

with. 
Fought  vrith,  and  slew.   Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you, 
Is't  true  or  not  ? 

Sol.  True,  true. 

Ani,  When  he  was  fall'n. 
The  hearts  of  all  our  adversaries 
Began  to  quail,  till  young  Fernando,  son 
To  the  last  duke  of  Venioe,  gathered  head,  . 
And  soon  renew'd  the  fi^Id ;  by  whose  example 
The  bold  Venetians,  doubling  strength  and  coungv, 
Had  got  the  better  of  the  day ;  our  men, 
Supposing  that  their  adversaries  grew 
Like  Hydra*s  head,  recoil,  and  'gan  to  fly  : 
I  follow'd  them  ;  and  what  I  said,  they  know  ; 
The  sum  on*t  is,  I  call'd  them  back,  new  rank'd 

them ; 
Led  on,  they  follow'd,  shrunk  not  till  the  end : 
Fellows  in  arms,  is't  true,  or  no  ? 

Sol.  True,  true. 

Ani,  Lastly,  to  finish  all,  there  was  but  one. 
The  only  great  exploit ;  which  was  to  take 
Fernando  prisoner,  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  single  fight  I  did  :  myself,  without 
The  help  of  any  arm,  save  the  arm  of  Heaven. 
Speak  soldiera,  is  it  true,  or  no  P 

Sol.  Antinous!  Antinous! 

Ani^  Behold  my  prisoner,  fiiithere. 

Fer.  This  one  man 
Ruin*d  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Crete  in  her  robes  of  mightiness  and  conquest 

Pot.  We  need  not  use  long  circumstance  of 
Antinous,  thou  art  conqueror:  £be  senate,  [words. 
The  soldien,  and  thy  valour  have  pronounc'd  it. 

All.  Antinous!  Antinous! 

Por.  Make  thy  demand. 

Cat.  Please  ye,  my  lords,  give  leave 
That  I  may  part. 

Pot.  No,  Cassilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  dishonour'd ;  do  not  imagine 
We  prize  your  presence  at  so  slight  a  rate. 
Demand,  Antinous. 

AnL  Thus,  my  lords;  to  witness 
How  fiur  I  am  from  arrogance,  or  thinking 
I  am  more  valiant,  though  more  favoured 
Than  my  most  matchless  father,  my  demand  is, 
That  for  a  lasting  memory  of  his  name. 
His  deeds,  his  retl,  nay  his  royal  worth, 
You  set  up  in  your  capitol,  in  brass, 
My  father  s  statue,  there  to  stand  for  ever, 
A  monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories. 
With  this  inscription  to  succeeding  ages : 
"  Great  Cassilane,  patron  of  Candy's  peace. 
Perpetual  iriumpher." 

Por.  and  Pot.  It  is  granted.    What  more  ? 

Ani.  No  more. 

Cot.  How,  boy  ? 

Gon.  Thou  art  immortal. 
Both  for  thy  son-Uke  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unoonquer'd  mind. 

Ani.  My  prisoner,  lords. 
To  your  more  sacred  wisif  oms  I  surrender : 
Fit  you  his  ransom ;  half  whereof  I  give 
For  largess  to  the  soldiera :  the  other  half 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

Cat.  Ambitious  villain  1 

Gon.  Thou  art  all  unimitable. 
My  lords,  to  work  a  certain  peace  for  Candy 
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With  Veoice,  use  Fernando  like  a  prince  ; 
His  ranaom  I'll  disburse,  whatever  it  be : 
Yet  you  maj  staj  him  with  you,  till  conditions 
Of  amity  shall  be  concluded  on : 
Are  ye  content  ? 

Par.  We  are,  and  eyer  rest 
Both  friends  and  debtors  to  your  nobleness. 

Gon.  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  market-place, 
I'll  thither  send  your  largess. 

Sol.  Antinous!  Antinonsl  [Exeunt. 

Cat,  I  have  a  suit,  too,  lords. 

Por.  and  Poa,  Propose  it, 
Tis  yours,  if  fit  and  just 

Cos,  Let  not  my  services, 
My  being  forty  years  a  drudge,  a  pack-horse 
To  you,  and  to  the  state,  be  branded  now 
With  ignominy  ne'er  to  be  forgotten : 
Rear  me  no  monument,  unless  you  mean 
To  have  me  £un*d  a  ojward,  and  be  stamp'd  so. 

Pot,  We  understand  you  not. 

Cat.  Proud  boy,  thou  dost. 
And  tyrant-like,  insult' st  upon  my  shame. 

Ani.  Sir,  Heaven  can  tcdl,  and  my  integrity, 
What  I  did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  senate's  gratitude.     I  now  acknowledge  it. 

Cat.  Observe  it,  finthers,  how  this  haughty  boy 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honours : 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  made. 
But  that  it  ever  likewise  must  be  told. 
How  I  by  him  was  master'd ;  and  for  surety 
That  all  succeeding  times  may  so  report  it, 
He  would  have  my  dishonour  and  his  triumphs 
Engrav'd  in  brass :   hence,  hence  proceeds  the 

falsehood 
Of  his  insinuating  piety. — 
Thou  art  no  child  of  mine :  thee  and  thy  blood. 
Here  in  the  capitol,  before  the  senate, 
I  utterly  renounce  :  so  thrift  and  fate 
Confirm  me  1  Henceforth  never  see  my  face, 
Be,  as  thou  art,  a  villain  to  thy  fiither ! — 


Lords,  I  must  crave  your  leaves :  come,  come, 
Arcanes.  lExeunt  Cab.  and  hit  party. 

Gon.  Here's  a  strange  high-bom  spirit. 

Pot.  'Tis  but  heat 
Of  sudden  present  rage ;  I  dare  assure 
Antinous  of  his  favour. 

Ant.  I  not  doubt  it ; 
He  is  both  a  good  man,  and  a  good  father. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordships. ' 

Pot.  Do,  ^tinous. 

Gon,  Yes :  feast  thy  triumphs 
With  applause  and  pleasiu%s. 

Por.  and  Pot.  Lead  on. 
[Flourith  o/eomett.     Exeunt  alt  but  ANTiwoim  and 
Dacatrn. 

Ant.  **  I  utterly  renounce" 'Twas  so  ? 

Was't  not,  my  Decius  ? 

Dee,  Pish !  you  know,  my  lord, 
Old  men  are  choleric. 

Ant.  And  lastly  parted 
With,  '*  Never  henceforth  see  my  face  :"  Oh  me ! 
How  have  I  lost  a  father  ?  such  a  father  ? 
Such  a  one,  Decius !  I  am  miserable. 
Beyond  expression. 

Dee,  Fie,  how  unbecoming 
This  shews  upon  your  day  of  fame  ? 

Ant.  O mischief! 
I  must  no  more  come  near  him  ;  that  I  knowt 
And  am  assur'd  on't. 

Dee.  Say  yon  do  not  ? 

Ant.  True : 
Put  case  I  do  not :  What  is  Candy  then 
To  lost  Antinous  ?    Malta,  I  resolve 
To  end  my  days  in  thee. 

Dee,  How's  that.' 

Ant.  nitry 
All  humble  means  of  being  reconcil'd ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  I  may  justly  say, 
This  day  has  proved  my  worst :  Dedus,  my  worst. 

lExeunt. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l.-^An  Apartment  in  the  Paiaee  qf 

Erota. 

Enter  Goneau)  and  Oaspsbo. 

Gat.  Now,  to  what  you  have  heard  ;  as  no  man 
Better  than  I,  give  you  her  character ;  [can 

For  I  have  been  both  nurs'd  and  train'd  up  to 
Her  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  to  beiur  them  : 
Her  brother,  my  late  master,  did  no  less. 
Strong  apprehensions  of  her  beauty,  hath 
Made  her  believe  that  she  is  more  than  woman : 
And  as  there  did  not  want  those  flatterers 
'Bout  the  world's  conqueror,  to  make  him  think. 
And  did  persuade  him  that  he  was  a  god  ; 
So  there  be  those  base  flies,  that  will  not  stick 
To  buz  into  her  ears,  she  is  an  angel. 
And  that  the  food  she  feeds  on  is  ambrosia. 

Gon,  She  should  not  touch  it  then,  'tis  poets' 
fare. 

Gat.  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  she  may  as  well 
Determine  of  herself  to  be  a  goddess. 
With  lesser  flattery  than  he  a  god : 
For  she  does  conquer  more,  although  not  further. 


Every  one  looks  on  her  dies  in  despair. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually. 
To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  worthily. 
And  what  good  cause  Jie  had  to  perish  so : 
Here  beauty  is  superlative ;  she  knows  it. 
And  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deserve, 
But  ought  to  perish,  and  to  die  for  her : 
Many  great  princes  for  her  love  have  languish'd. 
And  given  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice. 
Proud  to  have  ended  so  :  and  now  there  is 
A  prince  so  madded  in  his  own  passions. 
That  he  forgets  the  royalty  he  was  bom  to, 
And  deems  it  happiness  to  be  her  slave. 

Gon.  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind  me  in. 
And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Gat.  Sir,  mistake  me  not ;  the  service  that  I  owe 
Shall  plead  for  me :  I  tell  you  what  she  is,      [you 
What  she  expects,  and  what  she  will  effect, 
Unless  you  be  the  miracle  of  men. 
That  come  with  a  purpose  to  behold. 
And  go  away  your  self. 

Gon.  I  thank  you,  I  will  do  it :  but  pray  re- 
How  is  she  stor'd  with  wit  ?  [solve  me. 
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Gat,  As  with  beauty. 
Infinite,  and  more  to  be  admired  at, 
Than  meddled  with. 

Gen.  And  walks  her  tongne  the  same  gate  with 

her  wit? 
G€U.  Mach  beyond :  whate'er  her  heart  thinks, 
she  utters : 
And  so  boldly,  so  readily,  as  you  would  judge 
It  penn'd  and  studied. 

filter  EiioTA,  Philandsr,  Annophkl,  Uttabcba, 
MocRiMoo,  and  Attendants. 

Gon,  She  comes. 

Giu.  I  must  leave  you  then. 
But  my  best  wishes  shall  remain  with  you.     IBxit. 

Gon,  Still  I  must  thank  you. 
This  is  the  most  passionate, 
Most  pitiful  prince. 
Who  in  the  oddron  of  affections, 
Looks  as  he  had  been  parboil'd. 

Phil.  If  I  offend  with  too  much  loving  you, 
It  is  a  fault  that  I  must  still  commit, 
To  make  your  mercy  shine  the  more  on  me. 

Era.   X  on  are  the  self-same  creature  yon  con* 
Or  else  yon  durst  not  follow  me  with  hope  [demn. 
That  I  can  pity  you,  who  am  so  far 
From  granting  any  comfort  in  ^s  kind. 
That  you  and  all  men  else  shall  perish  first : 
1  will  liTe  free  and  single,  'till  I  find 
Something  abore  a  man  to  equal  me ; 
Put  all  your  bravest  heroes  into  one, 
Your  kings  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come 
In  person  of  a  man,  and  I  should  scorn  him : 
Most,  and  will  scorn  him. 
The  god  of  love  himself  hath  lost  his  eyes ; 
His  bow  and  torch  eztinguiah'd,  and  the  poets, 
That  mad^  him  first  a  god,  have  lost  their  fire 
Since  I  appear'd,  and  from  my  eyes  must  steal  it. 
This  I  dare  speak :  and  let  me  see  the  man. 
Now  I  have  spoke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny ; 
Nay,  not  believe  it 

Moo,  He  is  mad  that  does  not. 

Ero.  Have  not  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  heard 
of  me? 
Most  come  tp  see  me,  and  seeing  me,  retnm'd 
Full  of  my  praises  ?  Teaching  tl^  chroniclers 
To  make  their  stories  perfect  ?  for  where  the  name. 
Merely  the  word  of  fair  Erota  stands. 
It  is  a  lasting  history  to  time. 
Begetting  admiration  in  the  men, 
And  in  my  own  sex,  envy ;  which  glory's  lost, 
When  I  riiall  stick  my  beauty  in  a  cloud. 
And  clearly  shine  through  it. 

Gon,  This  woman's  in  the  altitudes, 
And  he  must  be  a  good  astrologer. 
Shall  know  her  zodiac. 

PhiL  For  any  man  to  think 
Himself  an  able  purchaser  of  yon. 

But  in  the  bargain  there  must  be  declar'd 
Infinite  bounty ;  otherwise  I  vow. 
By  all  that's  excellent  and  gracious  in  you, 
I  would  untenant  every  hope  lodg'd  in  me, 
And  yield  myself  up  love's,  or  your  own  martyr. 

Ero.  So  you  shall  please  us. 

Phii.  O  you  cannot  be 
So  heav'nly  and  so  absolute  in  all  things. 
And  yet  retain  such  cruel  t3rranny. 

Ero.  I  can,  I  do,  I  wilL 

Gon,  She  is  in  her 
Moods,  and  her  tenses :  I'll  grammar  with  you, 


And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you : 
By  your  leave,  great  lady. 

Ero.  What  are  you  ? 

Gon.  A  man, 
A  good  man,  that's  a  wealthy ;  a  proper  man. 
And  a  proud  man  too ;  one  that  understands 
Himself,  and  knows,  unless  it  be  yourself. 
No  woman  in  the  universe  deserves  him. 
Nay,  lady,  I  must  tell  you  too  withal, 
I  may  make  doubt  of  tiiat,  unless  yon  paint 
With  better  judgment  next  day  than  on  this ; 
For  (plain  I  must  be  with  you)  'tis  a  dull  fucns. 

Ero.  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fellow  is  ? 

Atten.  He  is  of  Venice,  madam,  a  great  mag- 
nifico. 
And  gracious  with  the  senate. 

Ero,  Let  him  keep  then  among  them  \  what 
makes  he  here  ? 
Here's  state  enough  where  I  am  :  here's  ado 
You,  tell  him,  if  he  have  ought  with  us,  let  him 
Look  lower,  and  give  it  in  petition. 

Moo.  Mighty  magnifico,  my  mistress  bid   me 
tell  you. 
If  you  have  ought  with  her,  you  must  look  lower, 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Gon.  Here  is  for  thee  a  ducat. 

Moe,  You  say  well,  sir ;  take  your  own  course. 

Gon,  I  will  not  grace  you, 
Lady,  so  much  as  take  you  by  the  hand ; 
But  when  I  shall  vouchsafe  to  touch  your  lip, 
It  shall  be  through  your  court  a  holiday 
Proclaimed  for  so  high  fiivour. 

Ero.  This  is  some 
Great  man's  jester :  sirrah,  begone  I  here  is 
No  place  to  fool  in. 

Gon.  Where  are  the  fools  you  talk  of  ? 
I  do  keep  two. 

Ero.  No  question  of  it ;  for 
In  yourself  you  do  maintain  an  hundred. 

Gon.  And  besides  them,  I  keep  a  noble  train, 
Statists,  and  men  of  action ;  my  purse  is  large  and 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry :  L^^P« 

Fortune  did  vie  with  nature,  to  bestow, 
When  I  was  bom,  her  bounty  equally : 
*Tis  not  amiss  yon  turn  your  eyes  from  me ; 
For  should  you  stand  and  gaze  me  in  the  face. 
You  perish  would,  like  Semele  by  Jove : 
In  Venice,  at  this  instant  there  do  lie 
No  less  than  threescore  ladies  in  their  graves^ 
And  in  their  beds  five  hundred,  for  my  love. 

Moo,  You  lie  more  than  they ;  yet  it  beoomci 
him  bravely ; 
Would  I  could  walk  and  talk  so:  I'll  endeavour  it. 

{Struta  about. 

Ero.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Gon.  Yes,  you  were  suter  to  the  late  Prince  of 
Candy, 
Aunt  to  this  young  one :  And  I  in  Venice, 
Am  bom  a  lord ;  equal  to  you  in  fortunes, 
In  shape ;  I'U  say  no  more,  but  view. 

Moe.  There  needs  no  more  be  said,  were  I  a 

woman 

Oh  he  does  rarely  :  '*  In  shape ;  I'll  say  no  more. 
But  view : "  Who  could  say  more,  who  better  ? 
Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is, 
Unless  they  have  a  pride  like  one  of  these. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  shews  to  him ! 
How  poor  another  lady  unto  her ! 
Carriage  and  state  make  us  seem  demi-gods^ 
Humility,  like  beasts,  worms  of  the  eaxth. 
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EiUar  Ann  Noin  and  Dmcnm, 

Ant.  Royal  lady,  I  kiss  jour  hand. 

Ero.  SiTf  I  know  yon  not. 

Anno,  O  my  noble  brother,  welcome  from  the 

Ant.  Dear  sister.  [wars. 

Anno.  Where  is  my  father,  that  you  come  with- 
out him  ? 
We  have  news  of  your  success :  He  has  his  health, 
I  hope? 

Ant.  Yes,  sister,  he  has  his  health,  but  ia  not 
well. 

Anno.  How,  not  well?  What  riddles  do  yon 

Ant.  ru  tell  you  more  in  private.  [utter  ? 

Gon.  Noble  sir, 
I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  your  merit, 
Since  I  last  heard  it :  You  are  a  hopeftil  youth. 
And,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Candy. 
I  must  speak  my  thoughts. 

Antto.    The  prince  of    Cyprus'  brother,  good 

Ant.  I  am  his  servant.  [Dedus. 

PfU.  You  are  the  patron  of  your  country,  sir, 
So  your  unimitable  deeds  proclium  you  ; 
It  is  no  language  of  my  own,  but  all  men's. 

Gon.  Your  enemies  must  needs  acknowledge  it ; 
Then  do  not  think  it  flattery  in  your  friends. 
For  if  they  had  a  heart,  they  could  not  want  a 
tongue. 

Ero.  Is  this  your  brother,  Annophel  ? 

Anno.  Yes,  madam. 

Ero,  Your  name's  Antinous  ? 

Ant.  I  am,  lady,  that  most  unfortunate  man. 

Ero.  How !    unfortunate  ?   Are    you    not   the 
soldier. 
The  captain  of  those  captains,  that  did  bring 
Conquest  and  victory  home  along  with  you  ! 

Ant.  I  had  some  share  in't;  but  was  the  least 
Of  the  least  worthy. 

Gon.  Oh  sir,  in  your  modesty  you  would  make 
A  double  conquest :  I  was  an  ear-witness 
When  this  young  man  spoke  lesser  than  he  acted. 
And  had  the  soldiers'  voice  to  help  him  out : 
But  tiiat  the  law  compell'd  him  for  his  honour. 
To  inforce  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward, 
I  well  perceive  he  would  have  stood  the  man 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  silence. 

Ero.  Sir,  I  hearken  not  to  him,  but  look  on  you. 
And  find  more  in  you  than  he  can  relate : 
You  shall  attend  on  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  your  pardon. 

Ero.  Deny  it  not,  sir,  for  it  is  more  honour 
Than  you  have  gotten  i'  th'  field  :  For  know  you 

shall, 
Upon  Erota's  asking,  serve  Erota. 

Ant.  I  may  want  answers,  lady. 
But  never  want  a  will  to  do  you  service. 
I  came  here  to  my  sister,  to  take  leave. 
Having  enjoin'd  myself  to  banishment. 
For  some  cause  that  hereafter  you  may  hear. 
And  wish  with  me  I  had  not  the  occasion. 

Anno.  There  shall  be  no  occasion  to  divide  us : 
Dear  madam,  for  my  sake  use  your  powe;. 
Even  for  the  service  that  he  ought  to  owe. 
Must,  and  does  owe  to  you,  his  friends,  and 
country. 

Ero.  Upon  your  loyalty  to  the  state  and  me, 
I  do  command  you,  sir,  not  depart  Candy  : 
A.m  I  not  your  princess  ? 

Ant.  You  are,  great  lady. 

Ero.  Then  show  yourself  a  servant  and  a  subject. 

Ant.  I  am  your  vassal 


Moe.  [Apart.]  You  are  a  coward  ;  I  that  dare 
not  fight. 
Scorn  to  be  vassal  to  any  prince  in  Europe : 
Great  is  my  heart  vrith  pride,  which  Til  increase 
When  they  are  gone,  with  practice  on  my  vassals. 

Enter  cm  Attendant. 

Atten»  The  noble  Cassilane  is  come  to  see  you, 
madam. 

Dec.  There's  comfort  in  those  words,  Antinous  ; 
For  here's  the  place  and  persons  that  have  power 
To  reconcile  you  to  his  love  again. 

Ant.  That  were  a  fortunate  meeting. 

auer  GAflsaAwa  and  AacAiiaa. 

Com.  Greatness  still  wait  you,  lady. 

Ero.  Good  Cassilane,  we  do  maintain  our  great- 
Through  your  valour.  [ness 

Cat.  My  prayers  pull   daily  blessings  on  thy 
My  unoffending  child,  my  Annophel.  [head, 

Good  prince,  worthy  Gonzalo  !  Ha  !  Art  thou  here 
Before  me  ?  In  every  action  art  thou  ambitious  ? 
My  duty,  lady,  first  offered  here. 
And  love  to  thee,  my  child,  though  he  out-strip 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  start  on  me,        [me ; 
By  being  forward,  but  performing  less ; 
All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  lost, 
And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  own 
Cursed  begetting,  whom  I  shame  to  father. 
Oh  that  the  heat  thou  robb'dst  me  of,  had  burnt 
Within  my  entrails,  and  begot  a  fever. 
Or  some  worse  sickness,  for  thou  art  a  disease 
Sharper  than  any  physic  gives  a  name  to. 

Anno.  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  (giri  : 

Cos.  Oh  Annophel,  there  is  good  cause,   my 
He  has  play'd  the  thief  with  me,  and  filch'd  away 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour, 
Wearing  it  publickly  with  that  applause, 
As  if  he  justly  did  inherit  it. 

Ant.  Would  I  had  in  my  infency  been  laid 
Within  my  grave,  covered   vrith   your  blessings, 

rather 
Than,  grown  up  to  a  man,  to  meet  your  curses. 

Cos.  Oh  that  thou  hadst. 
Then  had  i  been  the  fether  of  a  child. 
Dearer  than  thou  wert  ever  unto  me. 
When  hope  persuaded  me  I  had  begot 
Another  self  in  thee :  Out  of  mine  eyes. 
As  far  as  I  have  thrown  thee  from  my  heart, 
That  I  may  live  and  die  forgetting  thee. 

Ero.  How  has  he  deserv'd  this  untam'd  anger. 
That  when  he  might  have  ask'd  for  his  reward. 
Some  honour  for  himself,  or  mass  of  pelf. 
He  only  did  request  to  have  erected 
Your  statue  in  the  capitol,  vrith  titles 
Engrav'd  upon't,  **  The  patron  of  his  country?  " 

Cos.  That,  that's  the  poison  in  the  gilded  cup. 
The  serpent  in  the  flowers,  that  stings  my  honour, 
And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame  :  Gods,  do  a  justice. 
And  rip  his  bosom  up,  that  men  may  see. 
Seeing  believe,  the  subtle  practices 
Written  within  his  heart :  But  I  am  heated, 
And  do  forget  this  presence,  and  myself. 
Your  pardon,  lady. 

Ero.  Yon  should  not  ask,  'less  you  knew  bow 
to  give. 
For  my  sake,  Cassilane,  cast  out  of  your  thoughts ' 
All  ill  conception^  of  your  worthy  son, 
That,  questionless,  has  ignorantly  offended. 
Declared  in  his  penitence. 

Cat.  Bid  me  die,  lady,  for  your  sake  I'll  do  it ; 


Bat  that  joa'U  say  is  nothing,  for  a  man 

That  has  out-lWd  his  honour :  But  command  me 

In  anything  saye  that,  and  Cassilane 

Shall  ever  be  your  servant.  Come,  Annophel, 

My  joy  in  this  world,  thou  shait  live  with  me, 

Retired  in  some  solitary  nook, 

The  comfort  of  my  age ;  my  days  are  short, 

And  ought  to  be  well  spent ;  and  I  desire 

No  other  witness  of  them  but  thyself, 

And  good  Arcanes. 

Anno,  I  shall  obey  you,  sir. 

Gim.  Noble  sir. 
If  you  taste  any  want  of  worldly  means, 
Let  not  that  discontent  you :    Know  me  your 

friend, 
Tliat  hath  and  can  supply  you. 

Coi.  Sir,  I  am  too  much  bound  to  you  already. 
And  'tis  not  of  my  cares  the  least  to  give  you 
Fair  satisfaction. 

Gon.  You  may  imagine  I  do  speak  to  that  end, 
But,  trust  me,  'tis  to  make  you  bolder  with  me. 

Cos,  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  may  make  trial  of 
Meantime,  my  service.  [you ; 

Anno.  Brother, 
Be  comforted ;  so  long  as  I  continue 
Within  my  father*s  love,  you  cannot  long 
Stand  out  an  exile :  I  muft  go  live  with  him. 
And  I  will  prove  so  good  an  orator 
In  your  behalf,  that  you  again  shall  gain  him, 
Or  I  will  stir  in  him  another  anger. 
And  be  lost  with  you. 

Ani,  Better  I  were  neglected :  For  he  is  hasty, 
And  through  the  choler  &».%  abounds  in  him. 
Which  for  the  time  divides  from  htm  his  judgment, 
lie  may  cast  you  off,  and  with  you  his  life ; 
For  grief  wiU  straight  surprise  him,  and  that  way 
Must  be  his  death :  The  sword  has  tried  too  often. 
And  all  the  d«adly  instruments  of  war 
Have  aim'd  at  his  great  heart,  but  ne'er  eould 

touch  it : 
Yet  not  a  limb  about  him  wants  a  scar. 

Cat,  Madam,  my  duty 

Ero,  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Cat.  I  must,  lady ;  but  I  shall  be  ready. 
When  you  are   pleas'd  command    me,  for  your 

service. 
Excellent  prince  [To  Phxlandbil] — ^To  all  my 
And  a  good  farewell.  [hearty  love, 

JIf  00.  Thanks,  honest  Cassilane. 

Cat.  Come,  Annophel. 

Gon.  Shall  I  not  wait  upon  yon,  sir  ? 

Cat.  From  hence 
You  shall  not  stir  a  foot :  loving  Gonzalo, 
It  must  be  all  my  study  to  requite  you. 

Gon.  If  I  may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I  have  enough. 

Cat.  You  are  so,  and  you  have  made  yourself  ao. 

Qon.  I  will  then  preserve  it. 

IBxeufU  Cas,  AKNa,  and  Aac. 

Ero.  Antinous,  you  are  my  servant,  are  you  not! 

Ani.  It  hath  pleased  you  so  to  grace  me. 

Ero.  Why  are  you  then  dejected  t  Yon  will  say, 
\  ou  have  loet  a  &ther ;  but  you  have  found  a 

mistresB 
Doubles  that  loss :  Be  master  of  your  spirit ; 
You  have  a  cause  for  it,  which  is  my  fsvonr. 

Gon.  And  mine. 


Ero.  Will  no  man  ease  me  of  this  fool  ? 

(ron.  Your  fellow. 

Ero.  Antinons,  wait  upon  us. 

Ani.  I  shall,  madam. 

Gijn.  Nay,  but  lady,  lady. 

Ero,  Sir,   you  are  rude:  And  if  you  be  the 
master 
Of  such  means  as  you  do  talk  of,  yon  should 
Learn  good  manners. 

Gon.  Oh  lady,  you  can  find  a  fiiult  in  me, 
But  not  perceive  it  in  yourself :  Yon  must,  shall 

hear  me: 
I  love  you  for  your  pride,  *tis  the  best  virtue 
In  you. 

Ero.  I  could  hang  this  feUow  now :  By  iriiom 
Are  you  supported  that  you  dare  do  this  ? 
Have  you  not  example  here  in  a  prince. 
Transcending  you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  himself 
As  doth  become  a  man  had  seen  my  beauty  ? 
Back  to  your  country,  and  to  your  curtizans. 
Where  vou  may  be  admired  for  your  wealth, 
Which  being  consumed,  may  be  a  means  to  gain 

you 
The  o|dnion  of  some  wit    Here's  nofliing 
To  be  got  but  scorn,  and  loss  of  time. 

Gon,  Which  are  things  I  delight  in. 

Ero.  Antinous,  follow  me. 

lExeunt  aU  but  Ooivsalo  and  MocRmao. 

Gon.  She  is  vex'd  to  the  soul. 

Moc,  Let  her  be  vex'd,  *tis  fit  she  should  be  so  t 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Gonzalo,  thou  art  in  ourlkvour. 
For  we  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits. 
Such  as  percusse  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  the  clouds. 

Gon.  'S-foot,  what  thing  is  this  ? 

Moo,  I  do  love  fire-works. 
Because  they  mount :  an  exhalation  I 
Profess  to  adore  beyond  a  fixed 
Star,  'tis  more  illustrious,  as  every  thing 
Rais'd  out  of  smoke  is  so  :  their  virtue  is 
In  action :  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

Gon.  Troth,  sir, 
You  are  beyond  my  guess ;  I  know  you  not. 

Moo.  Do  yon  know  yourself  ? 

Gon.  Yes,  sir. 

Moo.  Why  you  and  I 
Are  one :  I  am  proud,  and  very  proud  too. 
That  I  must  tell  you  ;  I  saw  it  did  become  you, 
Cousin  Gonzalo ;  pr'ythee  let  it  be  ao. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  so,  good  cousin. 

Moo.  I  am  no  great  one's  fool. 

Gon.  I  hope  so,  for  alliance  sake. 

Moo.  Yet  I  do  serve 
The  mighty,  monstrous,  and  magnanimous 
Invincible  Erota. 

Gon.  Oh  good  cousin, 
Now  I  have  you :  I  *11  meet  you  in  yonr  coat. 

Moe.  Coat  f  I  have  my  horseman's  coat,  I  must 
confess, 
Lin*d  through  with  velvet,  and  a  scarlet  outside  ; 
If  you  *11  meet  me  in't,  1 11  send  for 't ; 
And  cousin,  you  shall  see  me  with  much  eomfort. 
For  it  is  both  a  new  one,  and  a  right  one : 
It  did  not  oome  coUatend. 

Gon.  Adieu,  good  cousin ;  at  this  present  I  have 
some  bnsinesB. 

Moe.  Farewell,  excellent  couan.  IBxemnu 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.  -  The  Apartment  of  Gomzalo. 
Enter  Cknrs4U>  and  Fsiuf  akdo. 

Gon.  Candy,  I  say,  is  lost  already. 

Fer.  Yea, 
If  to  be  conqueror  be  to  be  lost 

Gen,  You  have  it ;  one  day's   conquest  hath 
undone  them. 
And  sold  them  to  their  Tassalage  ;  for  what 
Have  I  else  toil'd  my  brains,  profusely  emptied 
My  monies,  but  to  make  them  slaves  to  Venice, 
That  so  in  case  the  sword  did  lose  his  edge, 
Then  art  might  sharpen  hers  .' 

Fer.  Gonzalo,  how  ? 

Gon,  Fernando,  thus :  Yon  see  how  through  this 
Both  of  the  best  and  basest  I  am  hononr'd ;  [Land, 
I  only  gave  the  state  of  Venice  notice, 
When,  where,  and  how  to  land,  or  yon  had  found 
A  better  entertainment :  I  was  he 
Encouraged  young  Antinous  to  affront 
The  devil  his  father :  For  the  devil,  I  think, 
Dares  not  do  more  in  battle* 

Fer.  But  why  did  ye  ? 
I  find  no  such  great  policy  in  that. 

Gon.  Indeed,  Fernando,  thon  canst  fight,  not 
Had  they  oontinu'd  one,  they  two  alone       [plot : 
Were  of  sufficient  courage  and  performance 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fer.  Now  by  all  my  hopes, 
I  rather  shall  admire,  than  envy  Virtue. 

Gon,  Why  then  by  all  your  hopes  you'll  rather 
have 
Your  brains  knock'd  out,  than  learn  how  to  be  wise ; 
You  statesman  ?    Well,  sir,  I  did  more  than  this : 
When  Cassilane  craved  from  the  common  treasure 
Pay  for  his  soldiers,  I  struck  home,  and  lent  him 
An  hundred  thousand  ducats. 

Fer.  Marry  sir. 
The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less. 
And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Gon.  How  say  ye  by  that  ? 
Go  fight,  I  say,  go  fight,  I'll  talk  no  mt/re  with  you. 
You  are  insensible. 

Fer,  Well,  I  shall  observe  ye. 

Gon,  Why  look  yon,  sir,  by  this  means  have  I 
The  greatest  part  of  Cassilane*s  estate  [got 

Into  my  hands,  which  he  can  ne'er  redeem, 
But  must  of  force  sink  :  Do  you  conceive  me  now  ? 

Fer.  So  : 
But  why  have  you  importuned  the  senate. 
For  me  to  sojourn  with  them  ? 

Gon.  There's  the  quintessence, 
The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit ; 
For  he,  according^  to  his  noble  nature. 
Will  not  be  known  to  want,  though  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner. 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laughter. 

Fer.  Here's  a  perfect  plotted  stratagem. 

Gon.  Why  ?  Could  you 
imagine,  that  I  did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  oonntry't  enemies  ?  Yes,  yes,  Fernando, 
And  I  will  be  the  man  that  shall  undo  them. 

Fer.  Ye  are  in  a  ready  way. 

G9n,  I  was  never  out  on't. 

Enter  Oaspbho. 
Gon.  Peace, 
Here  comes  a  wise  coxcombs  a  tame  coward. 


Now  worthy  Gaspero,  what, 

You  come,  I  know,  to  be  my  lord  Femando's 

Conductor  to  old  Cassilane  ? 

GoM,  To  wait  upon  him. 

Goft.  And  my  lords  the  senators  sent  you  ? 

G€U.  My  noble  lord,  they  did 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  you  see  him, 
Is  even  this  kingdom's  treasure  :  In  a  word, 
'Tis  his  chief  glory  that  he  is  not  wiser 
Than  honest,  nor  more  honest  than  approv'd 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gas.  My  lord! 

Gon.  Yon  may  be  bold 
To  trust  him  with  your  bosom,  he'll  not  deceive 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fer.  Your  name  is  Gaspero  ? 

Gae.  Your  servant. 

G<m.  Go,  commend  me. 
Right  honest  Gaspero,  commend  me  heartily 
To  noble  Cassilaxie,  tdl  him  my  love 
Is  vow'd  to  him. 

Gae.  I  shall. 

Gon.  I  know  yon  wtlL 
My  lord,  I  cannot  long  be  absent  from  yon. 

Fer.  Sir,  you  are  now  my  guide. 

lEsUwUhGAMfi 

Gon.  Thus  my  designs 
Run  unoontroul'd ;  yet  Venice,  though  I  be 
Intelligencer  to  thee,  in  my  brain 
Are  other  large  projects :  for  if  proad  EroCa 
Bend  to  my  lure,  I  will  be  Candy's  King, 
And  Duke  of  Venice  too.     Ha!  Venice,  too  ? 
O  'twas  prettily  shov'd  in :  Why  not  ?  Erota 
May  in  her  love  seal  all  sure :  if  she  swallow 
The  bait,  f  am  lord  of  both ;  if  not,  yet  Candy, 
Despite  of  all  her  power,  shall  be  min'd.       lErU, 


SCENE  11.—^  mean  Habitatum. 
Enter  Camiulmb,  AacAicn,  and  Ahmopmbl. 

Cae.  Urge  me  no  further,  Annophel. 

Anno.  My  lord. 

Cae.  Thy  father's  poverty  has  made  thee  happy ; 
For  though  'tis  true,  this  solitary  life 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty.  Oh  my  child. 
Yet  'tu  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  court  aspersions ;  there  a  lady, 
Tender  and  delicate  in  years  and  graces. 
That  doats  upon  the  charms  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
Is  shipwreck'd  on  the  shore ;  for  'tu  mulch  safer 
To  crust  the  ocean  in  a  leaking  ship, 
Than  follow  greatoess  in  the  wanton  rites 
Of  luxury  and  sloth. 

Anno.  My  wishes,  sir. 
Have  never  soar'd  a  higher  flight,  than  truly 
To  find  occasion  wherein  I  might  witness 
My  daty  and  obedience. 

Com.  Tis  well  said. 
Canst  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Arcanes  ? 

Are.  Why,  sir  ? 

Cae.  To  look  upon  my  beggary. 
To  look  upon  my  patience  in  my  beggary. 
Tell  me,  does  it  shew  handsome  ?  Bravely  ?  Hand- 
some ?  [rable. 
Thou  wilt  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  I  am  mise 
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Arc.  Nothing 
More  glorifies  £e  noble,  and  the  valiant. 
Than  to  despise  contempt :  If  you  continue 
But  to  enjoy  yourself,  you  in  yourself 
Enjoy  all  store  besides. 

Cos.  An  excellent  change : 
I  that  some  seven  apprenticeships  commanded 
A  hundred  ministers,  that  watted  on 
My  nod,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
I  Am  now  retir'd,  attended  in  my  age 
By  one  poor  maid,  follow*d  by  one  old  man. 

Arc,  Sir,  yon  are  lower  in  your  own  repute 
Than  you  have  reason  for. 

Cat,  The  Roman  captains, 
I  mean  the  best,  such  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchased  their  conntry*8  peace,  the  empire's  glory, 
Were  glad  at  last  to  get  them  to  some  farms, 
Off  from  the  clamours  of  th'  ungrateful  great  ones, 
And  the  unsteady  multitude,  to  live 
As  1  do  now,  and  'twas  their  blessing  too ; 
Let  it  be  ours,  Arcanes. 

Are,  I  cannot  but 
Applaud  your  scorn  of  ii^uries. 

Caa,  Of  injuries? 
Arcanes,  Annophel,  lend  both  your  hands. 
So,  what  say  ye  now  ? 

Arc.  Why  now,  my  lord 

Cos,  1  swear 
By  all  my  past  prosperities,  thus  standing 
Between  yon  two,  I  think  myself  as  great. 
As  mighcy,  as  if  in  the  capitol 
I  stood  amidst  the  senators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  subjects  prostrate  at  my  feet. 

Anno,  Sir,  you  are  here  mora  safe. 

Cat.  And  more  belov'd : 
Why,  look  ye,  sirs,  I-  can  forget  the  weakness 
Of  the  traduced  soldiers,  the  neglect 
Of  the  finir-spoken  senate,  the  impiety 
Of  him,  the  villain,  whom,  to  my  dishonour, 
The  worid  miscalls  my  son. 
But  by  the 

Arc.  Sir,  remember  that  you  promised  no  occa> 
Should  move  your  patience.  [sion 

Cat,  Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly, 
He  shall  not  have  the  honour  to  be  diought  upon 
Amongst  us. 

SnUr  a  Servant. 

Now  !  the  news  ? 

Serv.  The  secretary, 
W^ith  the  Venetian  prisoner,  desire 
Admittance  to  your  lordship. 

Cat,  How !  to  me  .' 
What  mystery  is  this  ?  Arcanes,  can  they, 
Think'st  thou,  mean  any  good  ? 

Arc.  My  lord,  they  dare  not 
Intend  aught  else  but  good. 

Cat.  'Tis  true,  they  dare  not ; 
Arcanes,  welcome  them :  Come  hither,  Annophel, 

lEnt  AncAifsa. 
Stand  close  to  me,  we'll  change  our  affability 
Into  a  form  of  state :  And  they  shall  know 
Our  heart  is  still  our  own. 

Enter  Ascahbs.  Fbrxawdo,  and  OAsmo. 

Are.  My  lord 

Cat.  Arcanes, 
I  know  them  both :  Fernando,  as  you  are 
A  man  of  greatness,  I  should  undervalue 
The  right  my  sword  hath  fought  fur,  to  observe 
Low-fawning  compliments,  but  as  yuu  are 


A  captive  and  a  stranger,  I  can  love  you. 
And  must  be  kind.    You  are  welcome. 

Fer.  'Tistheall 
Of  my  ambition. 

Gat.  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  rirtues, 
The  senate,  on  his  importunity. 
Commend  him  to  your  lordship's  guard. 

Cat.  For  what? 

Gat,  During  the  time  of  his  abode  in  Candy, 
To  be  your  household  guest. 

Fer.  Wherein,  my  lord. 
You  shall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  nobtenetif 
Than  if  you  had  retum'd  roe  without  ransom. 

Cat.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ' 

Fer.  My  suit  to  the  senate 
Shall  best  resolve  you  that. 

Cat,  Come  hither,  secretary. 
Look  that  this  be  no  trick  now  put  upon  me  *. 
For  if  it  be— sinah — 

Gat,  As  I  have  troth, 
My  lord,  it  only  is  a  favour  granted 
Upon  Fcmando's  motion,  from  himself; 
Your  lordship  must  conceive,  I'd  not  partake 
Aught,  but  what  should  concern  your  honour :  Who 
Has  been  the  prop,  our  country's  shield,  and  safety, 
But  the  renowned  Cassilane  ? 

Cat,  Applause 
Is,  Gaspero— puff— nothing.    Why,  young  lord| 
Would  you  so  much  be  sequester'd  from  those 
That  are  the  biasing  comets  of  the  time. 
To  live  a  solitary  life  with  me, 
A  man  forsaken  ?  All  my  hospitality 
Is  now  contracted  to  a  few ;  Uiese  two, 
This  tempest-wearied  soldier,  and  this  virgin ; 
We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masques  and  revels, 
Or  courtly  antics ;  the  sad  sports  we  riot  in, 
Are  tales  of  foughten  fields,  of  martial  scars, 
And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  courage 
Were  held  the  best,  not  those  well-spoken  youths, 
Who  only  carry  conquest  in  their  tongues : 
Now  stories  of  this  nature  are  unseasonable 
To  entertain  a  great  duke's  son  with. 

Fer,  Herein 
Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happiness, 
Since  what  t  lose  in  ftttdom,  I  regain. 
With  int'rest,  by  convening  with  a  soldier. 
So  matchless  for  experience,  as  great  Cassilane 
'Pray  sir,  admit  me. 

Caa,  If  yon  come  to  mock  me, 
I  shall  be  angry. 

Fer,  By  the  love  I  bear 
To  goodness,  my  intents  are  honourable. 

Cat,  Then  in  a  word,  my  lord,  your  visitations 
Shall  find  all  due  respect :  But  I  am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  be  an  host ; 
Come  when  you  please,  you  are  welcome. 
Fer,  Sir,  I  thank  yon. 

Anno.  Good  sir,  be  not  too  nrgimt;  for  rey 
Will  soon  be  mov'd ;  yet,  in  a  noble  way    [fathei 
Of  courtesy,  he  is  as  easily  conquer'd. 
Fer,  Laidy,  your  words  are  like  your  beauty, 
powerful ; 
I  shall  not  strive  more  bow  to  do  him  s«;nriue. 
Than  how  to  be  your  servant. 

Cat.  She's  my  daughter. 
And  does  command  this  house. 
Fer.  I  so  conceive  her. 
Cat.  Do  you  hear  ? 
Gat,  My  honour'd  knrd. 
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Caa.  Commend  me  to  them  : 
Tell  'em  I  thank  them. 

Gof.  Whom,  my  lord  ? 

Cat,  The  senate. 
Why,  how  oome  yon  so  doll  ?  Oh  they  are  gracioiu, 

And  infinitely  grateful ^Thou  art  eloquent ; 

Speak  modestly  in  mentioning  my  services ; 

And  if  aught  hH  out  in  the  by.  that  must 

Of  mere  necessity  touch  any  act 

Of  my  deterring  praises,  blush  when  yon  talk  on't 

'Twill  midce  them  blush  to  hear  on*t. 

G<u,  Why,  my  lord 

Com,  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  wise  now ;  good, 
obaenre  me. 
I  do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springal. 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass ;  rears  trophies 
With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetnr  and  fiction  ;  let's  be  quiet 

Arc*  Yon  must  not  cross  him. 

Gaa.  Not  for  Candy's  wealth. 

Fer.  You  shall  for  ever  make  me  yours. 

Anno,  'Twere  pity  to  double  your  captivity. 

BnUr  Dvcira. 

Are,  Who's  here,  Decius  ? 

Cat,  Ha !  Decius  ?  Who  nam'd  Decius  .' 

Dee,  My  duty  to  your  lordship.  I  am  bold. 
Presuming  on  your  noble  and  known  goodness, 
To 

Cat,  What? 


Dee,  Present  you  with  this 

Cat,  Letter.' 

Deo,  Yes,  my  honour'd  lord. 

Cat,  From  whom  ? 

Dee,  'Please  you  peruse 
The  inside,  and  yon  shall  find  a' name  subscrib'd, 
In  such  humility,  in  such  obedience. 
That  you  yourself  will  judge  it  t3rranny 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

Cat.  Hey-day! 
Good  words,  my  masters :  Thia  is  court  infisction, 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them  ;  Tell  me,  Decius, 
Without  more  cireumstanoe,  who  is  the  sender  ? 

Dee,  Your  much  griev'd  son,  Antinous. 

Cat,  On  my  life, 
A  challenge ;  speak,  as  thou  art  worthy,  speak ; 
I'll  answer't. 

Dee,  Honour'd  sir. 

Cat,  No  honour'd  sirs — ■ 
Fool  your  young  idol  with  such  pompous  attributes. 
Say  briefly,  what  contains  it  ? 

Deo,  'Tisalowly 
Petition  for  your  favour. 

Cat,  Rash  young  man. 
But  that  thou  art  under  my  own  roof,  and  know'st 
1  dare  not  any  ways  inftinge  the  laws 
Of  hospitality,  thou  shouldst  repent 
Thy  bold  and  rude  intrusion.    But  presume  not 
Again  to  shew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life ; 
Decius,  not  for  thy  Ufe. 

Arc,  Nay  then,  my  lord, 
1  can  withhold  no  longer ;  you  are  too  rough, 
And  wrestle  against  nature  with  a  violence 
More  than  becomes  a  father ;  wherein  would  you 
Come  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  God, 
Than  in  your  being  entreated  r    Let  not  thint 
Of  honour  make  yua  quite  toirjgfit  you  are 
A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhoods,  comforts 
A  father. 

Anno,  If  a  memory  remain 


Of  my  departed  mother ;  if  the  purity 
Of  her  unblemish'd  faith  deserve  to  Uve 
In  your  remembrance,  let  me  yet  by  these 
Awake  your  love  to  my  nnoomfbrted  brother. 

Fer,  I  am  a  stranger,  but  so  much  I  tender 
Your  son's  desertful  virtues,  that  I  vow 
His  sword  ne'er  conquer'd  me  so  absolutely, 
As  shall  your  courtesy,  if  you  vouchsafe. 
At  all  our  instances,  to  new  receive  him 
Into  your  wonted  favour. 

Gat,  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  submission. 

Anno.  Am  I  not 
Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes  }  then  by  tixe  name 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  sue  for  him. 
Who  is  the  only  now  remaining  branch 
With  me,  of  that  most  ancient  root,  whose  body 
You  are,  dear  sir. 

Cat,  'Tib  well,  an  host  of  fiiries 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  tortnringly, 
More  rudely,  or  more  most  unnaturally. 
Decius,  I  say,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him  ; 
For  this  time  go  thou  hence,  and  know  fVom  me 
Thou  art  beholding  to  me,  that  I  have  not 
KiU'd  thee  already,  look  to't  next,  look  to't 
Arcanes,  fie ;  fie,  Annophel.  [Exit 

Are,  He's  gone, 
Chaf 'd  beyond  sufierance ;  we  must  follow  him. 

Dec,  Lady,  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno,  Come  with  me, 
For  we  must  speak  in  private ;  'please  ]rou,  sir, 
To  see  what  entertainment  our  sad  house 
Can  yield  ? 

Fer,  I  shall  attend  you,  lady, 

\,E*eunt  AifMOFiiBt  emA  Dacius 

Gat.  How  do  you  like 
To  sojourn  here,  my  lord  ? 

Fer,  More  than  to  feaat 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  besides ; 
Gonzalo  told  me,  that  thou  wert  honest. 

Gat,  Yes,  sir, 
And  you  shall  find  it. 

Fer.  ShaU  I  ? 

Gat,  All  my  follies 
Be  else  recorded  to  my  shame. 

Fer.  Enough. 
My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg'd. 

Gat.  The  lady 

Fer.  The  place  admits  no  time  to  utter  all ; 
But,  Gaspero,  if  thou  wilt  prove  my  friend, 
I'll  say  thou  art 

Gat.  Your  servant ;  I  conceive  ye ; 
We'll  choose  some  fitter  leisure. 

Fer.  Never  man 
Was,  in  a  moment,  or  more  bless'd,  or  wretched. 


SCENE  III TKeApartmmitofYAOTK. 

Enter  HYrAnmA,  ptaeing  two  Chairs f  then  AimNOim  and 

EaoTA. 


Era.  Leave  us. 

Hyp.  I  shall. 

Ero.  Antinous,  sit  down. 

Ani,  Madam? 

Ero,  I  say,  sit  down,  I  do  command  you  sit  { 
For  look  what  honour  thou  dost  gam  by  me, 
I  cannot  lose  it ;  happy  Antinous, 
The  Graces  and  the  higher  deities 
Smil'd  at  thy  birth,  and  still  continue  it  • 


lExit. 
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llien  think  that  I,  who  Bcorn  letter  examples, 
Muat  do  the  like :  Such  ai  do  taste  my  power, 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence, 
Shall  do  the  same  unto  the  man  I  favonr. 
I  tell  thee,  youth,  thou  hast  a  conquest  won, 
Since  thou  cam'st  home,  greater  tlum  that  last 
Which  dignified  thy  lame,  greater  than  if 
Thou  should'st  go  out  again,  and  conquer  ftither ; 
For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Myself  subdn'd  by  thee. 

ArU,  Great  Isdy^-^  [speak, 

Ero,  Sit  still,  I  will  not  hear  thee  elset  now 
And  speak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  soldier. 
Whom  Cupid,  and  not  Mars,  hath  sent  to  battle. 

Ant.  I  roust,  I  see,  be  silent. 

Ero.  So  thou  may*st ; 
There's  greater  action  in  it  than  in  clamour ; 
A  look,  Sf  it  be  gracious,  will  begin  the  war, 
A  word  oondnde  it ;  then  prove  no  coward. 
Since  thou  hast  such  a  friendly  enemy. 
That  teaches  thee  to  conquer. 

An4,  You  do  amase  me,  madam  ; 
I  have  no  skill,  no  practice  in  this  war. 
And  whether  you  be  serious,  or  please 
To  make  your  sport  on  a  dqected  man, 
I  cannot  rightly  guess ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will. 
It  is  alike  unhappiness  to  me : 
My  discontents  bear  those  conditions  in  them. 
And  lay  me  out  so  wretched,  no  designs. 
However  truly  promising  a  good, 
Can  make  me  relish  ought,  but  a  sweet-bitter 
Voluntary  exile. 

Ero.  Why  an  exile?  IMumU. 

What  comfort  can  there  be  in  those  companions 
Which  sad  thoughts  bring  slong  with 
[Hyparcha.] 

BnUr  Hyparciu. 

Hyp»  Madam. 

Ero.  Whence  comes  this  well-tuned  sound  ? 

Hyp,  I  know  not,  madam. 

Ero.  Listen,  wench  ;  [^  Bomg  ^thin. 

Whatever  friendly  hands  they  are  that  send  it. 
Let  'em  play  on  ;  they  are  masters  of  their  ftculty : 
Doth  it  please  yon,  sir  ? 

Ant,  According  to  the  time. 

Ero,  Go  to  'em,  wench. 
And  tell  'em,  we  shall  thank  'em ;  for  they  have 

kept 
As  good  time  to  our  disposition  as  to  their  instru- 
ments; 
Unless  Antinous  shall  say  he  loves,         lExU  Htp. 
There  never  can  be  sweeter  accents  utter'd. 

BiUer  PHUiANDsa.    Airniroro  voaUt$  apart. 

Phi,  Let  then  the  heart  that  did  employ  those 
hands. 
Receive  some  small  share  of  your  thanks  with  them. 
'Tis  happiness  enough  that  you  did  like  it ; 
A  fortune  unto  me,  that  I  should  send  it 
In  such  a  lucky  minute  ;  but  to  obtain 
So  gracious  a  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes. 

Ero.  Good  prince,  I  thank  you  for't. 

Phi.  O  madam,  pour  not  too  fest  joys  on  me. 
But  sprinkle  *em  so  gently,  I  may  stand  'em ; 
It  is  enough  at  ficst,  you  have  laid  aside 
Those  cruel  angry  looks  out  of  your  eyes, 
With  which,  as  with  your  lovely,  yon  did  strike 
All  your  beholders  in  an  ecstasy. 

Ero,  Philander,  you  have  long  profess'd  to  love 

PhL  Have  I  but  profiess'd  it»  madam  ?        [me. 


Ero.  Nay,  but  hear  me ! 

PhL  More  attentivelv  than  to  an  orade. 

Ero,  And  I  will  spesk  more  truly,  if  more  can 
Nor  shall  my  language  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles,  [be ; 
But  plain  as  tmt£  itsdf.    I  love  this  gentleman, 
Whose  grief  has  made  him  so  unoapable 
Of  love,  he  will  not  hear,  at  least  not  understand  it 
I,  that  have  look'd  with  seomful  eyes  on  thee, 
And  other  princes,  mighty  in  their  states. 
And  in  their  friends  as  fortunate,  have  now  pray'dt 
In  a  petitionary  kind  almost, 
This  man,  this  well-deserving  man,  that,  I  must 
To  look  upon  this  beauty,  yet  you  see  [M^t 

He  casts  his  eyes  rather  upon  the  ground 
Than  he  will  turn  'em  this  way ;  Philander, 
Yon  look  pale ;  I'll  talk  no  more. 

Phi,  Pray,  go  forward ;  I  would  be  your  martyr  s 
To  die  thus,  were  immortelly  to  live. 

Ero,  Will  you  go  to  him  then,  and  speak  for  me? 
You  have  lov'd  longer,  but  not  ferventer ; 
Know  how  to  speak,  for  you  have  done  it  like 
An  orator,  even  for  yourself;  then  how  will  yon  for 
Whom  you  profess  to  love  above  yourself  ?       [me. 

Phi,  The  curses  of  dissemblers  follow  me 
Unto  my  gravfe,  and  if  I  do  not  so. 

Ero.  You  may,  as  all  men  do,  speak  boldlier, 
better 
In  their  friend's  cause  still,  than  in  your  own ; 
But  speak  your  utmost,  yet  you  cannot  feign ; 
I  will  stand  by,  and  blu^  to  witness  it. 
Tell  him,  since  I  beheld  him,  I  have  lost 
The  happinesss  of  this  life,  food  and  rest ; 
A  quiet  bosom,  and  the  state  I  went  with. 
Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled  the  proud, 
And  made  the  living  but  a  dead  Erota. 
Tell  him  withal,  that  she  u  better  pleas'd 
With  thinking  on  him,  than  eigoying  these. 

Tell  him Philander  1  prince  1  I  talk  in  vain 

To  you,  you  do  not  mark  me. 

Phi.  Indeed  I  do. 

Ero.  But  thou  dost  look  so  pale, 
As  thou  wilt  spoil  the  story  in  relating. 

Phi.  Not  if  I  can  but  live  to  teU  it 

Ero.  It  may  be  you  have  not  the  heart 

Phi.  I  have  a  wUI,  I  am  sure,  howe'er  mj  heart 
May  play  the  coward ;  but,  if  you  please,  I'll  try. 

Ero.  U  a  kiss  will  strengthen  thee,  I  give  yon 
leave 
To  challenge  it ;  nay,  I  will  give  it  you.  IKisftt  Mm. 

Phi.  O  that  a  man  should  taste  such  heavenly 
And  be  enjoin'd  to  beg  it  for  another  I  [bliss, 

Ero.  Alas,  it  is  a  misery  I  grieve 
To  put  you  to,  and  I  will  suffer  rather 
In  his  tyranny,  than  thou  in  mine. 

Phi.  Nay,  madam,  since  I  cannot  have  your  love, 
I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  your  pity ; 
For  I  had  rather  have  within  the  grave 
Your  love,  than  you  should  want  it  upon  earth. 
But  how  can  I  hope,  with  a  feeble  tongue 
To  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love. 
When  your  most  powerful  beauty  cannot  work  it  ? 

Ero.  Do  what  thou  wilt,  PhUander ;  the  request 
Is  so  unreasonable,  that  I  quit  thee  of  it 
I  desire  now  no  more  but  &e  true  patience. 
And  fortitude  of  lovers,  with  those  helps 
Of  sighs  and  tears,  which  I  think  is  all  the  physic— 

Phi.  O,  if  he  did  but  hear  you,  'twere  enough ; 
And  I  will  *wake  him  from  his  i^plexy. 
Antinous ! 

Ant.  My  lord? 
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Phi.  Nay,  'pray, 
No  couitesy  to  me,  yoa  are  my  lord, 
Indeed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commanck  mine ;  nor  can  yon  want  to  know 
For  look  yon,  she  that  told  it  yon  in  words,       [it. 
Explains  it  now  more  passionately  in  tean. 
Either  thon  hast  no  heart,  or  a  marble  one, 
If  those  drops  cannot  melt  it.     Prithee,  look  up, 
And  see  how  sorrow  sits  within  her  eyes, 
And  love  Uie  grief  she  goes  with,  (if  not  her,) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent ;  and  never  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  so  stony 
But  it  would  love  iri^tever  it  l^got. 

Ant.  He  that  begot  me,  did  beget  these  cares, 
Which  are  good  issues,  though  happily  by  him 
Esteemed  monsters :  nay,  the  ill-judging  world 
Ii  likely  enough  to  give  them  those  characters. 

Phi,  Whars  this  to  love,  and  to  the  lady  ?  he's 
old, 
Wrathful,  perverse,  self-wOl'd,  and  full  of  anger. 
Which  are  his  faults ;  but  let  them  not  be  thine ; 
He  thrusts  you  from  his  love,  she  pulls  thee  on, 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  she  doth  double  them ; 
Oh  dtiher  use  thine  own  eyes,  or  take  mine, 


And  with  them  my  heart,  then  thou  wilt  love  her, 
Nay,  doat  upon  her  more  tlu^i  on  thy  duty, 
And  men  will  praise  thee  equally  for  it ; 
Neglecting  her,  condemn  thiee  as  a  man 
Unworthy  such  a  fortune  :  Oh  Antinous, 
'Tis  not  the  friendship  that  I  bear  to  thee. 
But  her  command,  that  makes  me  utter  this ; 
And  when  I  have  prevaU'd,  let  her  but  say, 
"  Philander,  you  must  die,  or  this  is  nothing," 
It  shall  be  done,  together  with  a  breath. 
With  the  same  willingness  I  live  to  serve  her. 

Ero.  No  more,  Philander. 

Phi.  All  I  have  done,  is  little  yet  to  purpose, 
But  ere  I  leave  him,  I  will  perceive  him  blush ; 
And  make  him  feel  the  passions  that  I  do, 
And  every  true  lover  wiU  assist  me  in't. 
And  lend  me  their  sad  sighs  to  blow  it  home. 
For  Cupid  wants  a  dart  to  wound  this  bosom. 

Ero.  No  more,  no  more,  Philander;  I  can  endure 
no  more ; 
Pray,  let  him  go.  Go,  good  Antinous ;  make  peace 
WiUi  your  own  mind,  no  matter  though  I  perish. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  HrvABCHA  aiuf  MocHiifOo. 


H$^.  I  cannot  help  it 

Moe.  Nor  do  I  require  it ; 
The  malady  needs  no  physician ; 
Help  hospital  people. 

fftfp*  I  am  glad  to  hear 
You  are  so  valiant. 

Moe.  Valiant? 
Can  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant  ? 

Foolish  woman,  what  wouldst  thou  say  ?  thou 

I  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Hffp.  I  can  you. 
For  I  can  call  you  coxcomb,  ass,  and  puppy. 

Moe.  You  do  do  it,  I  thank  you. 

ffyp.  That  you'll  lose  a  fortune. 
Which  a  cobler  better  deserves  than  thou  dost. 

Moe.  Do  not  provoke  my  magnanimity. 
For  when  I  am  incens'd  I  am  insensible ; 
Go  tell  thy  lady,  that  hath  sent  me  word 
She  will  discard  me,  that  I  discard  her, 
And  throw  a  scorn  upon  her,  which  I  would  not, 
But  that  she  does  me  wrong. 

Enter  Bmita  and  AMnHoim. 

Ero.  Do  you  not  glory  in  your  conquest  more, 
To  take  some  great  man  prisoner,  than  to  kill  him  ? 
And  shall  a  laay  find  less  mercy  fitim  you. 
That  yields  herself  your  captive,  and  for  her  ransom 
Will  give  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart. 
Which  she  hsih  lock'd  from  all  men  but  thyself  ? 
For  shame,  Antinous,  throw  this  dulness  off ; 
Art  thou  a  man  nowhere  but  in  the  field  ? 

Hyp.  He  must  hear  drums  and  trumpets,  or  he 
sleeps, 
And  at  this  instant  dreams  he's  in  his  armour  ; 
These  iron-hearted  soldiers  are  so  cold. 
Till  they  be  beaten  to  a  woman's  arms. 


And  then  they  love  'em  better  than  their  own ; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 

Ant.  What  pity  is  it,  madam,  that  yourself. 
Who  are  all  excellence,  should  become  so  vrretched, 
To  think  on  such  a  wretch  as  grief  hath  made  me  I 
Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  Heav*n, 
Although  it  still  speak  to  'em  in  its  glories ; 
For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of  man. 
There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs, 
And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  dust  we  came  from ; 
Did  you  but  see  the  miseries  you  pursue, 
As  I  the  happiness  that  I  avoid 
That  doubles  my  afflictions,  you  would  fly 
Unto  some  wilderness,  or  to  your  grave. 
And  there  find  better  comforts  than  in  me. 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together. 

Ero.  They  should, 
If  thou  hadst  but  my  love  and  I  thy  cares. 

Ant.  What  wild  besst'in  the  desert  but  would  be 
Taught  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruelty. 
Though  all  the  beauties  of  the  face  were  veil'd  \ 
But  I  am  savager  than  any  beast. 
And  shall  be  so  till  Decius  do  arrive, 
Whom  with  so  much  submission  I  have  sent 
Under  my  hand,  that  if  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
Be  much  more  crueler  than  I  to  you. 

Ero.  Is't  but  your  father's  pardon  you  desire  ? 

Ant.  With  his  love,  and  then  nothing  next  thal^ 
like  yours. 

Enter  Dacius,  u/ith  a  Letter. 

Ero.  Decius  is  come. 

Ant.  O  welcome,  fnend ;  if  I  apprehend  not 
Too  much  of  joy,  there's  comfort  in  thy  looks. 
Ero.  There  is,  indeed  ;  I  prithee,  Decius,  speak 

it. 
Dee.  How!    prithee,  Decius!     this    woman's 

strangely  alter'd.  lAeide, 
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Ant,  Why  d(Mt  not  speak,  good  friend,  and  tell 
The  rererend  blessing  of  my  life  received  [me  how 
My  humble  lines ;  wept  he  for  joy  ? 

Dec.  No,  there's  a  letter  will  inform  yon  more ; 
Yet  I  can  tell  yoa  what  I  think  will  grieve  you, 
The  old  man  is  in  want,  and  angry  still. 
And  poverty  is  the  bellows  to  the  coal 
More  than  distaste  from  you,  as  I  imagine. 

Ant,  [Readt,']  What's  here?   how's  this?     It 
cannot  be  I  now  sure 
My  griefs  delude  my  senses. 

Ero.  In  his  looks 
I  read  a  world  of  changes ;  Dedus,  mark 
With  what  a  sad  amazement  he  surveys 
The  news ;  canst  thou  guess  what  *tis  ? 

Dee.  None  good,  I  fear, 

Ero,  I  fear  so  too ;  and  then 

Ant.  It  is  her  hand. 

Ero.  Are  you  not  well  ? 

Ant.  Too  well :  If  I  were  ought 
But  rock,  this  letter  would  conclude  my  miseries. 
Peruse  it,  lady,  and  resolve  me  then, 
In  what  a  case  I  stand. 

Dee,  Sir,  the  worst  is. 
Your  Cither's  lowness  and  distaste. 

Ant,  No,  Decius, 
My  sister  writes,  Fernando  has  made  suit 
For  love  to  her ;  and  to  express  sincerely 
His  constant  truth,  hath,  like  a  noble  gentleman, 
Discover'd  plots  of  treachery ;  contriv'd 
By  false  Gonzalo,  not  intending  more 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  house,  than  generally 
Candy's  confusion. 

Dee,  'Tis  a  generous  part 
Of  young  Fernando. 

Ant,  'Tis,  and  I  could  wish 
AU  thrift  to  his  affections,  Decius. 
You  find  the  sum  on't,  madam. 

Ero.  Yes,  I  do. 

Ant.  Andean  you  now  yet  think  a  heart  opprest 
With  such  a  throng  of  cares,  can  entertain 
An  amorous  thought !  Love  frees  all  toils  but  one. 
Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 

Ero.  Will't  please  you  speak  my  doom  ? 

Ant.  Alas,  great  lady, 
Why  will  you  flatter  thus  a  desperate  man 
That  is  quite  cast  away  ?  O  had  you  not 
Procur'd  the  senate's  warrant  to  enforce 
My  stay,  I  had  not  heard  of  these  sad  news. 
What  would  ye  have  me  do? 

Ero,  Love  me,  or  kill  me, 
One  word  shall  sentence  either;  for  as  truth 
Is  just,  if  you  refuse  me,  I  am  resolute 
Not  to  outlive  my  thraldom. 

Ant.  Gentle  lady. 

Ero.  Say,  mikst  I  live,  or  die  ? 

Dee.  My  lord,  how  can  yon 
Be  so  inexorable  ?  Here's  occasion 
Of  succouring  your  father  in  his  wants 
Securely  proffer'd,  pray  sir,  entertain  it 

Ero.  What  is  my  sentence  ? 

Ant.  What  you  please  to  have  it. 

Ero.  As  thou  art  gentle,  speak  those  words  again. 

Ant,  Madam,  you  have  prevail'd ;  yet  give  me 
Without  offence,  ere  I  resien  the  interest  [leave 
Your  heart  hath  in  my  heaix,  to  prove  your  secrecy. 

Ero.  Antinons,  'tis  the  greatest  argument 
Of  thy  affections  to  me. 

Ant,  Madam,  thus  then  : 
My  fiither  stands  for  certain  sums  engag'd 


To  treacherous  Gonzalo ;  and  has  mortgag'd 
The  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  him  ; 
If  you  receive  this  mortgage,  and  procure 
Acquittance  from  Gonz^o  to  my  father, 
I  am  what  you  would  have  me  be. 

Ero.  You'll  love  me  then  ? 

Ant.  Provided,  madam,  that  my  father  know  not 
I  am  an  agent  for  him. 

Ero,  If  I  faU 
In  this,  I  am  unworthy  to  be  lov'd. 

Ant.  Then,  with  your  fovour,  thus  I  seal  my 
truth 
To>day,  and  Decius  witness  how  unchangingly 
I  shall  still  love  Erota. 

Ero.  Thou  hast  quicken'd 
A  dying  heart,  Antinons. 

Dee.  This  is  well ; 
Much  happiness  to  both. 

Bnttr  Hyparcra. 

Hyp.  The  lord  Gonzalo 
Attends  yon,  madam. 

Ero.  Comes  as  we  could  wish. 
Withdraw,  Antinons ;  here's  a  closet,  where 
You  may  partake  his  errand.    Let  him  enter. 

Ant.  Madam,  you  must  be  wary. 

Ero.  Fear  it  not, 
I  will  be  ready  for  him ;  to  entertain  him 
With  smiling  welcome.  IBxit  Aumioas. 

Enter  Goni  au>. 

Noble  »r,  you  take 

Advantage  of  the  time ;  it  had  been  fit 

Some  notice  of  your  presence  might  have  fashion 'd 

A  more  prepared  state. 

Gon,  Do  yon  mock  me,  madam  ? 

Ero.  Trust  me,  you  wrong  your  judgment,  to 
My  gratitude  a  fault ;  I  have  ezamin'd       [repute 
Your  portly  carriage,  and  will  now  confess 
It  hath  not  slightly  won  me. 

Gon.  The  wind^s  turned  ;  {Aside. 

I  thought  'twould  come  to  this.   It  pleas' d  us, 

madam. 
At  our  last  interview,  to  mention  love ; 
Have  you  consider'd  on't  ? 

Ero.  With  more  than  common 
Content :  But,  sir,  if  what  you  spake  yon  meant. 
As  I  have  cause  to  doubt,  then 

Gon.  What,  sweet  lady  ? 

Ero.  Methinks  we  should  lay  by  this  form  of 
stateliness ; 
Love's  courtship  is  familiar,  and  for  instance, 
See  what  a  change  it  hath  begot  in  me; 
I  could  talk  humbly  now,  as  lovers  use. 

Gon.  And  I,  and  I ;  we  meet  in  one  self-centre 
Of  blest  consent. 

Ero.  I  hope  my  weakness,  sir. 
Shall  not  deserve  neglect ;  but  if  it  prove  so, 
I  am  not  the  first  lady  has  been  ruin'd 
By  being  too  credulous  ;  you  will  smart  for't  one 
day. — 

Gon.  Angd-like  lady,  let  me  be  held  a  villain. 
If  1  love  not  sincerely. 

Ero,  Would  I  knew  it. 

Gon.  Make  proof  by  any  fit  command. 

Ero.  What,  do  you  mean  to  marry  me  ? 

Gon.  How  !  mean  ?  nay  more,  I  mean 
To  make  you  empress  of  my  earthly  fortunes. 
Regent  of  my  desires,  for  did  you  covet 
To  be  a  real  queen,  I  could  advance  yon. 
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Bro.  Now  I  perceive  yoa  slight  me,  and  would 
make  me 
More  simple  tban  my  sex's  frailty  warrants. 

Gon,  But  say  yoar  mind,  and  you  shall  be  a 

Ero.  On  those  conditions,  call  me  youn.  [queen. 

dm.  Enough. 
But  are  we  safe  ? 

Ero.  Assuredly. 

Gon.  In  short, 
Yet,  lady,  iiret  be  plain  ;  would  yon  not  dhuse 
Much  rather  to  prefer  your  own  sun- rising 
Than  any*s  else,  though  ne'er  so  near  entitled 
By  blood,  or  right  of  birth  ? 

Ero.  *TU  a  question 
Needs  not  a  resolution. 

G&n.  Good;  what  if 
1  set  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head  ? 

Ero,  I  were  a  queen  indeed  then. 

Gon,  Madam,  know 
There's  but  a  boy  'twixt  you  and  it ;  suppose  him 
Transhap'd  into  an  angel. 

Ero.  Wise  Gonxalo, 
I  cannot  but  admire  thee. 

Gon,  'Tis  worth  thinking  on ; 
Besides,  your  husband  shall  be  duke  ot  Venice. 

Ero.  Uonzalo,  duke  of  Venice  ? 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  say  ? 

Ero.  Pish !  You  but  dally  with  me ;  and  would 
In  a  rich  golden  dream.  [lull  me 

Gon.  You  are  too  much  distrustful  of  my  truth. 

Ero.  Then  you  must  give  me  leave  to  apprehend 
The  means  and  manner  how. 

Gon,  Why  thus 

Ero.  You  shall  not, 
We  may  be  over-beard ;  affairs  and  counsels 
Of  such  high  nature  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
Not  to  the  air  itself ;  you  shall  in  writing 
Draw  out  the  full  design ;  which,  if  effected, 
I  am  as  I  profess. 

Gon,  Oh,  I  applaud 
Your  ready  care  and  secrecy. 

Ero.  Gonzalo, 
There  is  a  bar  yet,  'twizt  our  hopes  and  us, 
And  that  must  be  remov'd. 

Gon.  What  is't  ? 

Ero,  Old  Cassilane. 

Gon.  Ha !  fear  not  him  :  I  build  upon  his  ruins 
Already. 

Ero.  I  would  find  a  smoother  eourse 
To  shift  him  off. 

Gon.  As  how  ? 

Ero,  We'll  talk  in  private; 
I  have  a  ready  plot. 

Gon.  I  shidl  adore  you.  lEsmnL 


SCENE  II. — Cassilanr's  poor  Habitation. 
Enter  Fbmnando  and  Anitophbi.. 

Per.  Madam,  although  1  hate  unnoble  practices, 
And  therefore  have  perform 'd  no  more  than  what 
I  ought  for  honour's  safety  ;  yet  Annophd, 
Thy  love  hath  been  the  spur,  to  urge  me  forward 
For  speedier  diligence. 

Anno,  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  best  reward  themselves. 

Pgr.  All  gain  is  loss,  sweet  beauty,  if  I  miss 
My  comfbrts  here  :  the  brother  and  the  sister 
Have  double conquer'd  me.  but  thou  may'st  triumph. 

Anno.  Good  sir,  I  have  a  father. 


Fer,  Yes,  a  brave  one ; 
Could'st  thou  obscure  thy  beauty,  yet  the  happi- 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a  dower         |  ness 
Fit  Ibr  a  prince.   What  say  ye  ? 

Anno.  You  have  deserv  d 
As  much  as  1  should  grant. 

Fer,  By  this  fiur  Imnd 
I  take  possession. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I  dare  not, 
Imagine  in  my  silence. 

Fer.  Thou  art  all  virtue. 

BnUr  Cuma^nm  and  Abcaitbs. 

Cos.  I'll  tell  thee  how  :  Baldwin  the  emperor. 
Pretending  title,  more  through  tyranny 
Than  right  of  conquest,  or  descent,  usnrp'd 
The  styte  of  lord  o  er  all  the  Grecian  ialuids. 
And  under  colour  of  an  amity 
With  Crete,  preferr'd  the  marquess  Mountferato 
To  be  our  governor ;  the  Cretans,  vex'd 
By  the  ambitious  Turks,  in  hope  of  aid 
From  the  emperor,  receiv'd  for  general 
This  Mountfereto  ;  he,  the  wan  appeas'd. 
Plots  with  the  state  of  Venice,  and  takes  money 
Of  them  for  Candy  :  they  paid  well,  he  steals 
Away  in  secret ;  since  which  time,  that  right 
The  state  of  Venice  claims  o'er  Candy,  is 
By  purchase,  not  inheritance  or  conquest. 
And  hence  grows  all  our  quarrel. 

Are.  So  an  usurer 
Or  Lombard- Jew,  might  with  some  bags  of  trash 
Buy  half  the  western  world. 

Cat,  Money,  Arcanes, 
Is  now  a  god  on  earth :  it  cracks  virginities. 
And  turns  a  Christian  Turk ; 
Bribes  justice,  cut-throats  honour^  does  what  not  ? 

Are.  Not  captives  Candy. 

Coi.  Nor  makes  thee  dishonest. 

Nor  me  a  coward Now,  sir,  here  is  homely, 

But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fer,  Sir,  I  find  it. 

Are,  And  like  it,  do  ye  not  ? 

Fer,  My  repair  speaks  for  me. 

Cat,  Fernando,  we  were  speaking  of— Show's 
this? 

BnUr  GomuLO  oimI  OAsraao,  wUh  a  GatM. 

Gon,  Your  fnend,  and  servant. 

Cat.  Creditora,  my  lord. 
Are  mastera  and  no  servants :  As  the  world  goes, 
Debtora  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They  have  been  beholding  to ;  in  which  respect, 
I  should  fear  you,  Gonxala 

Gon.  Me,  my  lord  ? 
You  owe  me  nothing. 

Cat,  What,  nor  love,  nor  money  ? 

Gon,  Yes,  love,  I  hope,  not  money. 

Cat.  All  this  bravery 
Will  scarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon.  'Tis  done  already ; 
See,  sir,  your  mortgage,  which  I  only  took. 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wan 
Miscarried  :  I  yield  it  up  again  :  'Tis  youn. 

Cat.  Are  ye  so  conscionable  ? 

Gon,  'Tis  your  own. 

Cat.  Pish,  pish,  I'll  not  receive  what  is  not  mine. 
That  were  a  dangerous  business. 

Gon,  Sir,  I  urn  paid  for't ; 
The  sums  you  borrow'd  are  retum'd ;  the  bon(<s 
Cancell'd,  and  your  acquittance  formally  seal'd  : 
Look  here,  sir,  Gaspero  is  witness  to  it. 
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Gas.  My  honcmr'd  lord,  I  am. 

Gim.  My  lord  Femando, 
Arcanes,  and  the  rest,  you  all  shall  testify, 
That  I  acquit  lord  Cassilane  for  ever, 
Of  any  debts  to  me. 

Giu,  'Tis  plain  and  ample. 

Anno.  Fortune  will  onoe  again  smile  on  us  fairly. 

Cat,  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  if  you  be  in  earnest, 
Whence  comes  this  bounty  ?    Or  whose  is't  ? 

Gmi.  In  short, 
The  great  Erota,  by  this  secretary, 
Retnm'd  me  my  fidl  due. 

Cat,  Erota?  Why 
Should  she  do  this  ? 

Gen.  Yon  must  ask  her  the  cause ; 
She  knows  it  best. 

Cat.  So  ho,  Arcanes,  none 
But  women  pity  us  ?  Soft-hearted  women  ? 
1  am»  become  a  brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes, 
Am  I  not  ? 

Are.  Why,  sir,  if  the  gracious  princess 


Have  took  more  special  notice  of  your  services. 
And  means  to  be  more  tharkful  than  some  others. 
It  were  an  injury  to  gratitude 
To  disesteem  her  favours. 

Anno.  Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  sake  most  respectively  lov'd  me. 

Cat.  The  senate,  and  the  body  of  this  kingdom 
Axe  herein,  let  me  speak  it  without  arrogance, 
Beholding  to  her :  I  wiU  thank  her  for  it ; 
And  if  she  have  reserv'd  a  means  whereby 
I  may  repay  this  bounty  with  some  service, 
She  shall  be  then  my  patroness  :  Come,  sirs. 
We'll  taste  a  cup  of  wine  together  now. 

Gon.   Fernando,   I  must  speak  with   yon    iii 
secret. 

Fer.  You  ahaU Now,  Gaspero,  all's  well. 

Gat,  There's  news 
You  must  be  acquainted  with. 
Come,  there  is  no  master-piece  in  art  like  poHey. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  l.—The  Svnats  Housb. 


Enter  Vurhamdo,  and  Paolo  Michaku 

Fer*  The  senate  is  inform'd  at  fulL 

Mieh.  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet. 

Fer.  Nor  thinks 
Tls  possible  his  plots  can  be  discovered  : 
He  fiits  himself  with  hopes  of  crowns,  and  king- 
And  laughs  securely,  to  imagine  how  [doms. 

He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself :  when  trofy, 
None  is  so  grossly  gull'd  as  he. 

Mieh.  Tfkere  was  never 
A  more  arch  villain. 

Fer.  Peace,  the  Senate  comes. 

Enier  Fbaravao,  PomBWBp  8«naton,  OAsrano,  and 

Attendaata. 

For.  How  closely  treason  cloaks  itself  in  forms 
Of  civil  honesty  ? 

Fot.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  Heav'n  reveal  it  ? 

Fer.  Gracious  lords. 

Gat.  The  ambassador, 
Lord  Paulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  great  duke  of  Venice. 

For.  Yon  are  most  welcome, 
Your  master  is  a  iust  and  noble  prince. 

Mieh.  My  lords,  he  bad  me  say,  that  you  may 
know 
How  much  he  scorns,  and,  as  good  princes  ought, 
Defies  base,  indirect,  and  godless  treacheries  ; 
To  your  more  sacred  wisdoms  he  refers 
The  punishment  due  to  the  false  Gonzalo, 
Or  else  to  send  him  home  to  Venice. 

Fot.  Herein 
The  duke  is  coyal :  Gaspero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  answer'd  he  would  come. 

Gat.  My  lords, 
He  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Enter  PmukwoBR  and  MsLrnm. 
For.  You,  Fernando, 
Have  made  the  state  your  debtor :  worthy  prince, 


We  shall  be  suitors  to  you  for  your  presence, 
In  hearing,  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy. 

Fhi.  Fathers,  I  am  a  stranger. 

Fot.  Why,  the  cause,  my  lord,  concerns 
A  stranger  :  please  you  seat  yourself. 

Fhi.  Howe'er 
Unfit,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  my  lords. 
Yon  shall  command  me.  [Ascends  thf  Tribufiai. 

For.  You,  my  lord  Fernando, 
With  the  ambassador,  withdraw  a  while. 

Fer.  My  lords,  we  shall.         lExU  with  Michakl. 

Fot.  Melitus,  and  the  secretary. 
Give  notice  to  Gonzalo,  that  the  senate 
Requires  bis  presence.  lExeunt  Gas.  and  Mki.s 

FhL  What  concerns  the  business  ? 

For.  Thus,  noble  prince— 

Alter  CAtmn^nw  and  Aacams. 

Cat.  Let  me  alone ;  thou  troublest  me ; 
I  will  be  heard. 

Are.  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

Fot.  Forbear!      Who's  he  that  is  so  rude? 
What's  he  that  dares 
To  interrupt  our  councils  ? 

Cat.  One  that  has  guarded 
Those  purple  robes  from  cankers  worse  than  moths, 
One  that  haUi  kept  your  fleeces  on  your  backs. 
That  would  have  been  snatch'd  from  you  :    But  I 
'Tis  better  now  to  be  a  dog,  a  spaniel  [see 

In  times  of  peace,  than  boast  the  bruised  scars, 
Purchas'd  with  loss  of  blood  in  noble  wars : 
My  lords,  I  speak  to  you. 

For.  Lord  Cassilane, 
We  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Cat.  Yes,  you  are  set 
Upon  a  bench  of  justice ;  and  a  day 
Will  come  (hear  this,  and  quake,  ye  potent  great 

ones) 
When  you  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a  judge, 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actions. 
Without  abatement  of  one  grain  :  As  then 
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You  would  be  foand  fiill  weight,  I  cbai^ye,  fathers. 
Let  me  have  jostice  now. 

Pot.  Lord  Cassilane, 
What  strange  distemperatare  provokes  distiast 
Of  our  impartiality  ?     Be  sure 
We'll  flatter  no  man's  injuries. 

Cat.  'Tis  well ; 
You  have  a  law,  lords,  that  without  remorse 
Dooms  such  as  are  bdepred  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude  unto  death. 

Par.  We  have. 

Cat,  Then  do  me  justice. 

Enter  Ajmmojm  with  Daaus,  and  Bbota  with  Htpahcha. 

Dee.  Madman,  whither  ron'st,  thou  ? 

Ant.  Peace,  Dedus,  I  am  deaf. 

Hyp.  Will  you  forget 
Your  greatness,  and  your  modesty  ? 

Ero.  Uyparcha,  leave,  I  will  not  hear. 

Ant.  Lady ;  great,  gentle  lady. 

Ero.  Prithee,  young  man,  forbear  to  interrupt 
Triumph  not  in  thy  fortunes ;  I  will  speak,   [me ; 

Pot,  More  uproars  yet!   who  are  they  that 
disturb  us? 

Cat.  The  viper's  come ;  his  fears  have  drawn 
him  hither, 
And  now,  my  lords,  be  chronicled  for  ever. 
And  give  me  justice  against  this  vile  monster. 
This  bastard  of  my  blood. 

Ero.  ^Tis  justice,  lathers, 
I  sue  for  too ;  and  though  I  might  command  it, 
(If  you  remember,  lords,  whose  child  I  was) 
Yet  I  will  humbly  beg  it ;  this  ohl  wietch 
Has  forfeited  his  life  to  me. 

Cat.  Tricks,  tricks ; 
Complots,  devices,  't^^ot  these  pair  of  young  ones, 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  your  well-temper  d  swords, 
Wherewith  you  strike  offenders,  lords ;  but  I 
Am  not  a  baby  to  be  fear'd  with  bug-bears, 
'Tis  justice  I  require. 

Ero.  And  I. 

Ant.  You  speak  too  tenderly;  and  too  much 
like  yourself 
To  mean  a  cruelty ;  which  would  make  monstrous 
Your  sex  :  yet  for  the  love's  sake,  which  you  once 
Pleas'd  to  pretend,  give  my  griev'd  father  leave 
To  urge  his  own  revenge :  you  have  no  cause 
For  yours :  keep  peace  about  ye. 

Cat.  Will  vou  hear  me  ? 

Phi,  Here  s  some  strange  novelty. 

Pot,  Sure  we  are  mock'd. 
Speak  one  at  once :  Say,  wherein  hath  your  son 
IVansgress'd  the  law  ? 

Cat,  O  the  gross  mists  of  dulness ! 
Are  you  this  kingdom's  oracles,  yet  can  be 
So  ignorant  ?  First  hear,  and  then  consider. 
Thai  I  begot  him,  gave  him  birth  and  life. 
And  education,  were,  I  must  confess, 
But  duties  of  a  father :  I  did  more ; 
1  taught  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy ;  to  court  both  death  and  dangers ; 
Yet  these  were  but  additions  to  complete 
A  well-accomplish'd  soldier :  I  did  more  yet. 
1  made  him  chief  commander  in  the  field 
Next  to  myself,  and  gave  him  the  full  prospect 
Of  honour,  and  preferment ;  trained  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialist : 
But  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude, 
You  know  with  what  contempt  of  my  deserts, 
First  kick'd  against  mine  honour,  scorned  all 


My  services  ;  then  got  the  palm  of  glory 
Unto  himself.    Yet  not  content  with  this, 
He,  lastiy,  hath  oonspir'd  my  death,  and  sought 
Means  to  engage  me  to  this  ladjr's  debt. 
Whose  bounty  all  my  whole  estate  could  never 
Give  satisfaction  to.  Now,  honoured  fathers. 
For  this  cause  only,  if  your  law  be  law. 
And  you  the  ministers  of  justice,  then 
Think  of  this  strange  ingratitude  in  him. 

Phi.  Can  this  be  so,  Antinous  ? 

Ani.  'Tis  all  true. 
Nor  hath  my  much-wrong'd  fiither  limn'd  my  faults 
In  colours  half  so  black,  as  in  themselves 
My  guilt  hath  dy'd  them.   Were  there  mercy  left. 
Yet  mine  own  shame  would  be  my  executioner : 
Lords,  I  am  guilty. 

Ero,  Thou  beliest,  Antinous, 
llune  innocence.  Alas !  my  lords,  he's  desperate. 
And  talks  he  knows  not  what :  you  must  not  credit 
His  lunacy ;  I  can  myself  disprove 
This  accusation :  Cassilane,  be  yet 
More  merciful ;  I  b^  it. 

Cat.  Time,  nor  fate. 
The  world,  or  what  is  in  it,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution :  He  shall  die. 

Ero.  The  senate's 
Prayers,  or  weeping  lovers,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution :  Thou  shalt  die. 

Ant.  Why,  madam. 
Are  ye  all  marble  ? 

Pof .  Leave  your  shifts,  Antinous ; 
What  plead  you  to  your  &ther's  accusation  ? 

Ant,  Most  fully  guilty. 

Pot.  You  have  doom  d  yourself; 
We  cannot  quit  you  now. 

Cat.  A  burthen'd  conscience 
Will  never  need  a  hangman :  hadst  thou  dar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  then  this  sword  of  mine 
Should  An  thy  head  have  prov'd  thy  tongue  a  liar. 

Ero.  Thy  sword  ?  wretched  old  man,  thou  hast 
Uv'd  too  long 
To  carry  peace  or  comfort  to  thy  grave ; 
Thou  art  a  man  condemn'd :  My  lords,  this  tyrant 
Had  perished  but  for  me,  I  still  supplied 
His  miserable  wants ;  I  sent  his  daughter 
Money  to  buy  him  food ;  the  bread  he  ate, 
Was  from  my  purse :  when  he,  vain -gloriously, 
To  dive  into  the  peoples'  hearts,  had  pawn'd 
His  birth-right,  I  redeem'd  it,  sent  it  to  him ; 
And  for  requital,  only  made  my  suit. 
That  he  would  please  to  new  receive  his  son 
Into  his  favour,  for  whose  love  I  told  him 
I  luui  been  still  so  friendly :  but  then  he. 
As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature. 
Distracted  like  a  madman,  posted  hither 
To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himself  and  us ; 
For  why,  my  loi^,  sinoe  by  the  law,  all  means 
Is  blotted  out  of  your  commission. 
As  this  hard-hearted  father  hath  accus'd 
Noble  Antinous,  his  unblemish'd  son, 
So  I  accuse  this  father,  and  crave  judgment. 

Cat.  All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles  forg'd 
By  combination  to  defeat  the  process 
Of  justice.  I  will  have  Antinous'  life. 

Are.  Sir,  what  do  ye  mean  ? 

Ero.  I  will  have  Cassilane's. 

Ant.  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs  the  stream 
Of  your  affections  this  way  ?  '  Have  you  not 
Conquest  enough  by  treading  on  my  grave  ? 
Unless  you  send  me  thither  in  a  shroud 
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Steep'd  in  myfiither'g  blood  ?  Ai  yoa  are  woman, 
As  the  protests  of  love  you  vow'd  were  honeat, 
Be  gentler  to  my  father. 

Ero.  Cassilane,  IKneeU, 

Thoa  hast  a  heart  of  flint :  Let  my  tntreaties. 
My  tears,  the  sacrifice  of  griefs  unfeigned, 
Melt  it :  Yet  be  a  father  to  thy  son, 
Unmask  thy  long  besotted  judgment,  see 
A  low  obedience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  I  beseech  you. 

Cos,  Pish,  you  cozen 
Your  hopes :  Your  plots  are  idle :  I  am  resolute. 

Ero,  Antinous,  urge  no  further. 

Ant.  Hence,  thou  sorcery 
Of  a  beguiling  softness  ;  I  will  stand. 
Like  the  earth  s  centre,  unmov'd ;  lords,  your  breach 
Must  finish  these  divisions :  I  confess 
Civility  doth  teach  I  should  not  speak 
Against  a  lady  of  her  birth,  so  high 
As  great  Erota,  but  her  injuries. 
And  thankless  wrongs  to  me,  urge  me  to  cry 
Aloud  for  justice,  facers. 

Dse.  Whither  run  you  ? 

Ant,  For,  honoured  fathers,  that  you  all  may 
That  I  alone  am  not  unmatchable  [know 

In  crimes  of  this  condition,  lest  perhaps 
You  might  conoeiTe,  as  yet  the  case  appears. 
That  this  foul  st^^i  and  guilt  run  in  a  blood ; 
Before  this  presence,  I  accuse  this  lady 
Of  as  much  vile  ingratitude  to  me. 

Cat,  Impudent  traitor ! 

Phi,  Her  ?  Oh  spare,  Antinous  ; 
The  world  reputes  uiee  valiant,  do  not  soil 
All  thy  past  nobleness  with  such  a  cowardice, 
As  murdering  innocent  ladies  will  stamp  on  thee. 

Ant.  Brave  prince,  with  what  unwillingness  I 
Her  follies,  and  in  those  her  sin,  be  witness,  [force 
All  these  about  me :  She  is  bloody-minded, 
And  turns  the  justioe  of  the  law  to  rigour : 
It  is  her  eruelties,  not  I,  accuse  her : 
Shall  I  have  audience  ? 

Ero,  Let  him  speak,  my  lords. 

Dee.  Your  memory  vrill  rot. 

Ant,  Cast  all  your  eyes 
On  this,  what  shall  I  call  her  ?  truthless  woman. 
When  often  in  my  discontents,  the  sway 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam'd  passion, 
Or  name  it  as  yon  list,  had  hour  by  hour 
Solicited  my  love,  she  vow'd  at  last 
She  could  not,  would  not  live,  unless  I  granted 
What  she  long  sued  for :  I,  in  tender  pity, 
To  save  a  lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin. 
Gave  her  her  life,  and  promised  to  be  hers  : 
Nor  urg'd  1  aught  from  her,  but  secrecy, 
And  then  enjoin'd  her  to  supply  such  wants 
As  I  perceiv*d  my  father's  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  subject  to :  what !  shall  I  heap  up 
Long  repetitions  ?  She,  to  quit  my  pity, 
Not  only  hath  discovered  to  my  father 
What  she  had  promised  to  conceal,  but  also 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fatal  forfeit ; 
For  which,  since  I  must  die,  I  crave  a  like 
EquaUty  of  justice  against  her; 
Not  that  I  covet  blood,  but  that  she  may  not 
Practise  this  art  of  falsehood  on  some  other, 
Perhaps  more  worthy  of  her  love  hereafter. 

For,  If  this  be  true 

Ero,  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is, 
Indifferent,  upright,  I  do  plead  guilty : 
Now,  air,  what  glory  have  you  got  by  this  ? 


'Las,  man,  I  meant  not  to  outlive  thy  doom. 
Shall  we  be  friends  in  death  ? 

Ctu.  Hear  me,  the  villain 
Scandals  her,  honoured  lords. 

Ero.  Leave  off  to  doat, 
And  die  a  wise  man. 

Ant.  I  am  over-reach'd. 
And  master'd  in  my  own  resolution. 

Phi.  Will  ye  be  wilful,  madam  ?  here's  the  curse 
Of  love's  disdain. 

Cos.  Why  sit  you  like  dumb  statues  I 
Demur  no  longer. 

Pot.  Cassilane,  Erota, 
Antinous,  death  ye  ask  ;  and  'tis  your  dooms, 
You  in  your  follies  liv'd,  die  in  your  follies. 

Cat,  I  am  reveng'd,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

Ero.  Yes, 
And  I :  Antinous  hath  been  gracious. 

Ant.  Sir, 
May  I  presume  to  crave  a  blessing  from  you 
Before  we  part  ? 

Cat,  Yes,  such  a  one  as  parents 
Bestow  on  cursed  sons ;  now,  now  I  laugh 
To  see  how  those  poor  younglings  are  both  cheated 
Of  life  and  comfort :  look  ye,  look  ye,  lords, 
I  go  but  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  ItsSj 
Before  my  time,  but  they  have  finely  cozen'd 
Themselves  of  many,  many  hopeful  years. 
Amidst  their  prime  of  youth  and  glory ;  Now 
My  vengeance  is  made  full. 

BnUr  Annopujbl. 
Welcome,  my  joy, 

Thou  com'st  to  take  a  seasonable  blessing 
From  thy  half-buried  father's  hand  ;  I  am  4(ad 
Already,  girl,  and  so  is  she,  and  he. 
We  all  are  worms'-meat  now. 

Anno.  I  have  heard  all ; 
Nor  shall  you  die  alone :  lords,  on  my  knees 
I  beg  for  justice  too. 

Por,  'Gainst  whom  ?  for  what  ? 

Anno,  First  let  me  be  resolv'd ;  does  the  law 
None,  be  they  ne'er  so  mighty  ?  [favour 

Por.  Not  the  greatest. 

Anno,  Then  justly  I  accuse  of  foul  ingratitude 
My  lords,  you  of  the  senate  all,  not  one  excepted. 

Pos.  and  Por,  Us  ? 

Phi.  Annophel! 

Anno.  You  are  the  authors 
Of  this  unthrifty  bloodshed ;  when  your  enemies 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  children  suck'd 

not 
Safe  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  your  very  doisten 
Were  not  secure,  your  starting  holes  of  refuge 
Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  lives  your  own : 
In  this  most  desperate  ecstasy,  my  father, 
This  aged  man,  not  only  undertook 
To  galrd  your  lives,  but  did  so ;  and  beat  off 
The  daring  foe*,  for  you  he  pawn'd  his  lands. 
To  pay  your  soldiers,  who,  without  their  pay 
Refus'd  to  strike  a  blow :  but,  lords,  when  peace 
Was  purchas'd  for  you,  and  victory  brought  home, 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  coffers 
Hoarded  the  rusty  treasure  which  was  due 
To  my  unminded  father  ?  he  was  glad 
To  live  retir'd  in  want,  in  penury, 
Whilst  you  made  feasts  of  surfeit,  and  forgot 
Your  debts  to  him :  the  sum  of  all  is  this. 
You  have  been  unthankful  to  him  ;  and  I  crave 
The  rigour  of  the  law  against  you  alL 
Cat,  My  royal  spirited  daughter  I 
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Br9,  Annophely 
Thou  art  a  worthy  wench ;  let  me  embrace  thee. 

Anno,  Lords,  why  do  ye  keep  your  leats  ?  they 
For  such  as  are  offenders.  [are  no  places 

Pot,  Though  our  ignorance 
Of  Cassilane's  engagements  mi^t  assuage 
Severity  of  justice,  yet  to  shew 
How  no  excuse  should  smooth  a  breach  of  law, 
I  yield  me  to  the  trial  of  it. 

{The  Benstors  deteendfirom  their  naie. 

Pot.  So  must  I : 
Great  prince  of  Cyprus,  you  are  left 
The  only  moderator  in  this  difference ; 
And  as  you  are  a  prince,  be  a  protector 
To  woeftd  Candy. 

Phi.  What  a  scene  of  misery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  forwardness,  old  man. 
Drawn  on  thy  country's  bosom !  and  for  Uiat 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  so  high 
As  to  be  styled  tiiy  country's  only  patron, 
Thy  malice  hath  descended  to  the  depth 
Of  hell,  to  be  renowned  in  the  title 
Of  the  destroyer.   Dost  thou  TCt  perceive 
What  curses  all  posterity  will  brand 
Tliy  grave  with,  that  at  once  hast  robb'd  this 

kingdom 
Of  honour  and  of  safety  ? 

Ero,  Childrm  yet  unborxk 
Will  stop  their  ears  when  thou  art  nam'd. 

Are,  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
Hie  memory  of  this  detested  deed ; 
The  furies  will  abhor  it. 

Deo,  What  the  sword 
Could  not  enforce,  your  peevish  thirst  of  honour, 
A  brave,  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame, 
Hath  brought  on  Candy :  Candy  groans,  not  these 
Hiat  are  to  die. 

Phi,  "Us  happiness  enough 
For  them,  that  they  shall  not  survive  to  see 
The  woonds  wherewith  thou  stab'st  the  land  that 
Thee  life  and  name.  [gave 

Dee,  'Tis  Candy's  wreck  shall  feel 
The  mischief  of  your  folly. 

Cat,  Annophell 

Anno,  1  wUl  not  be  entreated. 

Caa,  Pr'ythee,  Annophel  1 

Anno,  Why  would  ye  urge  me  to  a  mercy,  which 
Tou  in  yourself  allow  not  ? 

Ca$,  *Tvi  the  law. 
That  if  the  party  who  complains,  remit 
The  offender,  he  is  freed :  Is't  not  so,  lords  ? 

Por.  and  Pot,  Tis  so. 

Cat.  Antinous,  by  my  shame  observe 
What  a  close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is : 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  letharsy  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  Decharm'd :  live,  live,  my  matchless  son, 
Blest  in  thy  Other's  blessing ;  much  more  blest 
In  thine  own  virtues :  let  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
With  my  unmanly  tears :  rise,  I  forgive  thee  : 
And  gOMl  Antinous,  if  I  shall  be  thy  father. 
Forgive  me :  I  can  speak  no  more. 

Ant.  Dear  sir, 

Yott  new  beget  me  now. ^Madam,  your  pardon, 

I  heartily  remit  you. 

Ero.  1  as  freely 
Discharge  thee,  Cassilane. 

Anno,  My  gracious  lords. 
Repute  me  not  a  blemish  to  my  sex, 
In  that  I  strove  to  cure  a  desfMrate  evil 


With  a  more  violent  remedy :  your  lives, 
Yonr  honours  are  your  own. 

Phi.  Then  with  consent 
Be  reconcil'd  on  all  sides :  please  you,  fathers. 
To  take  your  places.      ITke  Senators  take  their  jOacet. 

Pot.  Let  us  again  ascend. 
With  joy  and  thankfulness  to  heaven :  and  now 
To  other  business,  lords. 

Enter  Oaspsbo  and  Maz.iTUS,  vHth  QontxAuo 

MeL  Two  hours  and  more,  sir, 
The  senate  hath  been  set. 

Gen.  And  I  not  know  it  ? 
Who  sits  with  them? 

Mel,  My  lord,  the  prince  of  Cyprus. 

Gon.  Gaspero. 
Why  how  comes  that  to  pass  ? 

Gat.  Some  weighty  cause 
I  warrant  you. 

Gen,  Now  lords,  the  business  P  ha ! 
Who's  here,  Erota? 

Por,  Secretary,  do  your  charge 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon,  Traitor  .> 

Gat.  Yes,  Gonsalo,  traitor ; 
Of  treason  to  the  peace  and  state  of  Candy, 
I  do  arrest  thee. 

Gon,  Me  ?  thou  dog  I  , 

Enter  PasitANrDO  tmd  Hxcbasl. 

Mieh,  With  license 
From  this  grave  senate,  I  arrest  thee  likevnse 
Of  treason  to  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gon.  Ha! 
Is  Michael  here  ?  nay  then  I  see 
I  am  undone. 

Ero.  I  shall  not  be  your  queen, 
Your  duchess,  or  your  empress. 

Gon,  Dull,  dull  brain  \ 
O,  I  am  fool'd. 

Gat.  Look,  sir,  do  you  know  tius  hand  ? 

[Produeet  a  paper, 

Mioh.  Do  you  know  this  seal  ?  first,  lords,  he 
writes  to  Venice, 
To  make  a  perfect  league,  during  which  time 
He  would  in  private  keep  some  troops  in  pay, 
Bribe  all  the  sentinels  throughout  this  kingdom, 
Corrupt  the  captains  ;  at  a  banquet  poison 
The  prince,  and  greatest  peers,  and  in  conclusion  ' 
Yield  Candy  slave  to  Venice. 

Gat,  Next,  he  contracted 
With  the  illustrious  princess,  the  lady  Erota, 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,  to  deliver 
All  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  strength, 
Upon  their  first  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Of  her  and  Candy. 

Ero,  This  is  true,  Gronz^o. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  true :  what  then  ? 

Pot,  My  lord  ambassador. 
What's  your  demand  ? 

Mioh.  As  likes  the  state  of  Candy, 
Either  to  sentence  him  as  he  deserves 
Here,  or  to  send  him  like  a  slave  to  Venice. 

Por,  We  shall  advise  upon  it. 

Gon,  Oh,  the  devils. 

That  had  not  thrust  this  trick  into  my  pate 

A  politician  ?  fool !  destruction  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both. 

Por,  and  Pot.  Away  with  Mm. 

Mel.  Come,  sir,  I'll  see  you  saie. 

[,Exevkni  Oom.  and  Mkl. 
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Bro,  Lords,  ere  ycm  put 
Be  witness  to  another  change  of  wonder. 
Antinons,  now  be  bold,  before  this  presence. 
Freely  to  speak,  whether  or  no  1  ns'd 
The  hamblest  means  affection  conld  contrive, 
To  gain  thy  love. 

AnL  Madam,  I  mnst  confess  it, 
And  ever  am  yonr  servant. 

Ero.  Tesy  Antinons, 
My  servant,  for  my  lord  thon  shalt  be  never : 
1  here  disclaim  the  interest  thou  hadst  once 
In  my  too  passionate  thonghts.  ~  To  Philandbb.] 

Most  noble  prince. 
If  yet  a  relic  of  thy  wonted  flames 
Live  warm  within  thy  bosom,  then  I  blnsh  not 
To  offer  up  the  assurance  of  my  faith 
To  thee,  that  hast  deserv'd  it  best 

Phi,  Oh,  madam, 
You  play  with  my  calamity 

Ero,  Let  heav'n 
Record  my  truth  for  ever. 

Phu  With  more  joy 
Than  I  have  words  to  utter,  I  accept  it. 
I  also  pawn  you  mine. 

Ero.  The  man  that  in  requital 
Of  noble  and  unsought  affection 
Grows  cruel,  never  lov*d,  nor  did  Antinoua. 


Yet  herein,  prince,  ye  are  beholding  to  him ; 
For  his  neglect  of  me  humbled  a  pride, 
Which  to  a  virtuous  wife  had  been  a  monster. 

Phi,  For  which  III  rank  him  my  deserving  friend. 

Ant.  Much  comfort  dwell  wiUi  you,  as  I  could 
To  him  I  honour  most.  [wish 

Ctu.  Oh,  my  Antinous, 
My  own,  my  own  good  son. 

F0r,  One  suit  I  have  to  make. 

Phi,  To  whom,  Fernando  ? 

Fer,  Lord  Cassilane,  to  you. 

Com.  To  me  ? 

Fer,  This  lady 
Hath  promised  to  be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blessing,  sir ; 
Brother,  your  love. 

Ant.  You  cannot,  sir,  bestow  her 
On  a  more  noble  gentleman. 

Cos.  Sayst  thou  so  ? 
Antinous,  I  confirm  it.    Here,  Fernando, 
live  both  as  one ;  she  is  thine. 

Ant,  And  herein,  sister, 
I  honour  you  for  your  wise  settled  love. 
This  is  a  day  of  triumph,  all  contentions 
Are  happily  accorded.  Candy's  peace 
Secur'd,  and  Venice  vow'd  a  worthy  friend. 

lExtunL 
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ProLBMy,  KingqfEgypO 

AcHORBim,  an  old,  blind  Counsellor t  Priest  of  Jsie. 

pHonitVB,  an  Eunuch,  PoKMeton,  and  Minion  to 

Ptolbaiy. 
AcRiLLAii,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Ptouut. 
SsFTiBnus.  a  revolted  Roman  ViUain. 
liABBirvs,  a  RowMH  Soldier  and  Nuncio, 
AroLLODORua,  Guardian  to  Clbopatra. 
^^WTOHY,        \  „  .  '         ,    , 

DoLAMiXA.  ;C«^«  CaptaiM. 


ScKTA,  a  fret  Speaher,  alio  Captaim  to  Cm^ah, 

Three  laau  Boldien. 

Guard. 

Senraata. 


Clbopatra,  Queen  of  Epppt. 
Arbikoe,  Ci.sopatra*s  8iet€r. 
Eros,  Clropatra's  Waitif^-Womam, 

NiLCB,  \in  a  Masque. 

Three  Labonrers,  I 


SCENE,— Alkxanobia. 


PROLOGUE. 


Nbw  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
The  subject  being  old  ;  and  'tis  as  true, 
Fresh  and  neat  matter  may  with  ease  be  framed 
Out  of  their  stories,  that  have  oft  been  named 
With  glory  on  the  stage  :  What  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrote  old  Priam*B  tragedy. 
That  writes  his  love  to  Hecuba  ?  Sure,  to  tell 
Of  Caesar's  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
V  th'  capitol,  can  never  be  the  same 
To  tne  judicious :  Nor  will  such  blame 


Those  who  peno'd  this,  for  barrenness,  when  they 

Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mind      [find 

Expressed  to  the  height,  with  us  a  maid,  and  free. 

And  how  he  rated  her  virginity  : 

We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die, 

Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony. 

What  we  present  and  offer  to  your  view, 

Upon  their  faiths,  the  stage  yet  never  knew : 

Let  reason  then  first  to  your  wills  give  laws, 

And  after  judge  of  them,  and  of  their  cause. 


ACT   1. 


SCENE  h-^Alejfondria.    A  HaU  in  the  Ra^ai 

Paiaee. 

Enter  Achillas  and  Achorbus. 

Aehor.  I  love  the  king,  nor  do  dispute  his  power. 
For  that  is  not  confined,  nor  to  be  censured 
By  me,  that  am  his  subject ;  yet  allow  me 
The  liberty  of  a  man,  that  stiU  would  be 
A  friend  to  justice,  to  demand  the  motives 
That  did  induce  young  Ptolemy,  or  Photinus, 
(To  whose  directions  he  gives  up  himself. 
And  I  hope  wisely, )  to  commit  his  sister 

The  princess  Cleopatra If  I  said 

The  queen,  Achillas,  'twere,  I  hope,  no  treason, 
She  being  by  her  father's  testament 
(Whose  memory  I  bow  to)  left  co-heir 
In  all  he  stood  possessed  of. 

AehU.  'Tis  confessed, 
My  good  Achoreus,  that  in  these  eastern  kingdoms 
Women  are  DOt*ezempted  from  the  sceptre, 
But  claim  a  privilege  equal  to  the  male  ; 
Bat  how  much  such  divisions  have  ta'en  from 


The  majesty  of  Egypt,  and  what  factions 
Have  sprung  from  those  partitions,  to  the  ruin 
Of  the  poor  subject,  doubtful  which  to  follow, 
We  have  too  many  and  too  sad  examples : 
Therefore  the  wise  Photinus,  to  prevent 
The  murders  and  the  massacres  that  attend 
On  disunited  government,  and  to  shew 
The  king  without  a  partner,  in  full  splendour, 
Thought  it  convenient  the  fair  Cleopatra 
(An  attribute  not  frequent  in  this  climate) 
Should  be  committed  to  safe  custody. 
In  which  she  is  attended  like  her  birth, 
Until  her  beauty,  or  her  royal  dower. 
Hath  found  her  out  a  husband. 

Achor.  How  this  may 
Stand  with  the  rules  of  policy,  I  know  not ; 
Most  sure  I  am,  it  holdis  no  correspondence 
With  the  rites  of  Egypt,  or  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  grant  that  Cleopatra  can  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace,  lliough  insupportable, 
Can  you  imagine  that  Rome's  glorious  senate, 
To  whose  charge,  by  the  will  of  the  dead  king. 
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Thii  goTernment  was  deliTer'd,  or  greet  Pompey, 

That  is  appointed  Cleopatra*8  guardian 

Aa  well  as  Ptolemy's,  will  e'er  approve 

Of  this  rash  counsel,  their  consent  not  sought  for, 

That  should  authorise  it  ? 

Aehit.  The  civil  war, 
In  which  the  Roman  empire  is  emharkM 
On  a  rough  sea  of  danger,  does  exact 
Their  whole  care  to  preserve  themselves,  and  gives 
No  vacant  time  to  think  of  what  we  do,         [them 
Which  hardly  can  concern  them. 

Aehor.  What's  your  opinion 
Of  the  success  ?  I  have  heard,  in  multitudes 
Of  soldiers,  and  all  glorious  pomp  of  war, 
Pompev  is  much  superior. 

Achtl.  I  could  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  several  nations 
From  whence  he  drew  his  powers ;  hut  that  were 

tedious. 
They  have  rich  arms,  are  ten  to  one  in  number. 
Which  makes  them  think  the  day  already  won  ; 
And  Pompey  being  master  of  the  sea. 
Such  plenty  of  all  delicates  are  brought  in. 
As  if  the  place  on  which  they  are  entrench'd, 
Were  not  a  camp  of  soldiers,  but  Rome, 
In  which  Lucullus  and  Apicius  join'd 
To  make  a  public  feast.    They  at  Dirachium 
Fought  with  success;  but  knew  not  to  make  use  of 
Fortune's  fair  offer :  So  much,  I  have  heard, 
Caesar  himself  confessed. 

Aehor,  Where  are  they  now  ? 

Aehil,  In  Thessaly,  near  the  Pharsalian  plains ; 
Where  Caesar,  with  a  handful  of  his  men. 
Hems  in  the  greater  number.     His  whole  troops 
Exceed  not  twenty  thousand,  but  old  soldiers, 
FleshM  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France, 
Inured  to  his  command,  and  only  know 
To  fight  and  overcome  :  And  though  that  famine 
Reigns  in  his  camp,  compelling  them  to  taste 
Bread  made  of  roots  forbid  the  use  of  man, 
(Which  they  with  scorn  threw  into  Pompey's  camp, 
As  in  derision  of  his  delicates,) 
Or  com  not  yet  half  ripe,  and  that  a  banquet ; 
They  still  beside  him,  being  ambitions  only 
To  come  to  blows,  and  let  their  swords  determine 
Who  hath  the  better  cause. 

Ackor,  May  victory 
Attend  on't,  where  it  is. 

AohU.  We  ev'ry  hour 
Expect  to  hear  the  issue. 

Enter  Skptimius. 

Sept.  Save  my  good  lords ! 
By  I  sis  and  Osiris,  whom  you  worship. 
And  the  four  hundired  gods  and  goddesses 
Adored  in  Rome,  I  am  your  honours'  servant. 

Achor.  Truth  needs,  Septimius,  no  oaths. 

Aehii.  You  are  cruel ; 
If  yon  deny  him  swearing,  you  take  from  liim 
Three  full  parts  of  his  language. 

Sepi,  Your  honour's  bitter. 
Confound  me,  where  I  love  I  cannot  say  it, 
But  I  must  swear't :  Yet  such  is  my  ill  fortune. 
Nor  vows  nor  protestations  win  belief ; 
I  think  (and  I  can  find  no  other  reason) 
Because  I  am  a  Roman. 

Aehor,  No,  Septimius ; 
To  be  a  Roman  were  an  honour  to  you. 
Did  not  your  manners  and  your  life  take  from  it, 
And  cry  aloud,  that  from  Rome  you  bring  nothing 


But  Roman  vices,  which  you  would  plant  here, 
But  no  seed  of  her  virtues. 

Sept,  With  your  reverence, 
I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Aehor,  Any  thing  honest ; 
That  1  believe  without  an  oath. 

Sept.  I  fear 
Your  lordship  has  slept  iU  to-night,  and  that 
Invites  this  sad  discourse ;  'twill  make  you  old 
Before  vour  time.   Pox  o'  these  virtuous  morals. 
And  old  religious  principles,  that  fool  us  1 
I  have  brought  you  a  new  song  will  make  you  laugh, 
Though  you  were  at  your  prayers. 

Achor,  What  is  the  subject  ? 
Be  free,  Septimius. 

Sept.  'Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  aU  the  gamesters  of  the  court  and  city, 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife ;  and  does  relatb 
Who  sells  her  honour  for  a  d^unond, 
Who  for  a  tissue  robe  ;  whose  husband's  jealous. 
And  who  so  kind,  that,  to  share  with  his  wife. 
Will  make  the  match  himself :  Harmless  conceits, 
Though  fools  say  they  are  dangerous.     I  sang  it 
The  last  night  at  my  lord  Photinus'  table. 

Aehor,  How  ?  as  a  fiddler  ? 

Sept,  No,  sir,  as  a  guest, 
A  welcome  guest  too  ;  and  it  was  approved  of 
By  a  dosen  of  his  friends,  though  they  were  touch 'd 

in't: 
For  look  you,  'tis  a  Idnd  of  merriment. 
When  we  have  laid  by  foolish  modesty, 
(As  not  a  man  of  fashion  will  wear  it) 
To  talk  what  we  have  done,  at  least  to  hear  it ; 
If  merrily  set  down,  it  fires  the  blood. 
And  heightens  crest-fallen  appetite. 

Aehor,  New  doctrine  I 

Aehil,  Was't  of  your  own  composing  ? 

Sept,  No,  I  bought  it 
Of  a  skulking  scribbler  for  two  Ptolemies ; 
But  the  hints  were  mine  own:  The  wretch  was 

fearful; 
But  I  have  damn'd  myself,  should  it  be  question'd. 
That  1  will  own  it. 

Aehor,  And  be  punish'd  for  it  ? 
Take  heed,  for  you  may  so  long  exercise 
Your  scuirilous  wit  against  authority, 
The  kingdom's  counsels,  and  make  profane  jests 
(Which  to  you,  being  an  atheist,  is  nothing) 
Against  religion,  that  your  great  maintainers, 
Unless  they  would  be  thought  copartners  with  you* 
Will  leave  you  to  the  law ;  and  then,  Septimius, 
Remember  there  are  whips. 

Sept,  For  whores,  I  grant  you. 
When  they  are  out  of  date;  'till  then,  they  are 

safe  too, 
Or  all  the  gallants  of  the  court  are  eunuchs. 
And,  for  mine  own  defence,  1*11  only  add  this  ; 
I'll  be  admitted  for  a  wanton  tale, 
To  some  most  private  cabinets,  when  your  priest- 
hood. 
Though  laden  with  the  mysteries  of  your  goddess, 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted  :  So  I  leave  you 
To  your  pious  thoughts.  [JErit 

Aehil.  'Tb  a  strange  impudence 
This  fellow  does  put  on. 

Aehor.  The  wonder  great, 
He  is  accepted  of. 

Aehil,  Vices,  for  him. 
Make  as  free  way  as  virtues  do  fur  others. 
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Til  the  time's  Hvlt ;  yet  great  onei  itill  liATe 

gncedy 
To  make  them  sport,  or  rub  them  o'er  with  flattery, 

Obeerr en  of  all  kinds. 

JStiter  PHomnm  oimI  BamifinB* 

Aehor.  No  more  of  him, 
He  is  not  worth  our  thoughts ;  a  fugitive 
From  Pompey*8  army,  and  now,  in  a  danger 
When  he  should  use  his  service. 

Aehil.  See  how  he  hangs 
On  great  Photinus'  ear. 

Sept.  Hell,  and  the  fiiries, 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness,  light  upon  me. 
You  are  my  god  on  earth !  and  let  me  have 
Your  favour  here,  fidl  what  can  faU  hereafter ! 
Pho.  Thou  art  beUeved ;  dost  thou  want  money  ? 
Sept,  No,  sir. 

Pho,  Or  hast  thou  any  suit  ?  These  ever  follow 
Thy  vehement  protestations. 

Sept,  You  much  wrong  me ; 
How  can  I  want  when  your  beams  shine  upon  me, 
Unless  em^yment  to  express  my  seal 
To  do  your  greatness  service.    Do  but  think 
A  deed,  so  dark  the  sun  would  blush  to  look  on, 
For  which  mankind  would  curse  me,  and  arm  all 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below,  sgainst  me ; 
Command  me,  I  will  on. 

Pho,  When  I  have  use, 
I'll  put  you  to  the  test 

Sept,  May  it  be  speedy, 
And  something  worth  my  danger.    You  are  oold, 
And  know  not  your  own  powers ;  this  brow  was 

fisshion'd 
To  weai*  a  kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave  judg- 

ment 
Given  to  dispose  of  monarchies,  not  to  govern 
A  child's  affairs ;  the  people's  eye's  upon  you, 
The  soldier  courts  you ;  will  you  wear  a  garment 
Of  sordid  loyalty,  when  'tis  out  of  fashion  ? 

Pho.  When  Fompey  was  thy  general,  Septimius, 
Thou  saidst  as  much  to  him. 
Sept,  All  my  love  to  him. 
To  Cesar,  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  is  lost 
In  ih'  ocean  of  your  bounties :  I  have  no  friend, 
Project,  design,  or  country,  but  your  favour, 
Which  I'll  preserve  at  any  rate. 

Pho,  No  more ; 
When  I  call  on  you,  fall  not  off :  Perhaps, 
Sooner  than  you  expect,  I  may  employ  you ; 
So,  leave  me  for  awhile. 
Sept,  Ever  your  creature  I  lEjriL 

Pho.  Good  day,  Achoreus. — ^My  best  friend, 
Achillas, 
Hath  fkme  deliver'd  yet  no  certain  rumour 
Of  the  great  Roman  action  ? 

Aohil.  That  we  are 
To  inquire  and  learn  of  you,  sir,  whose  grave  care 
For  Egypt's  happiness,  and  great  Ptolemy's  good, 
Hath  eyes  and  ears  in  all  parts. 

Pho,  I'll  not  boast 
What  my  intelligenoe  costs  me ;  but  ere  long 
You  shall  know  more.— The  king,  with  him  a 
Roman. 
Enter  Prouucv,  LAxamM,  wounded,  and  Guard. 
Aehor,  The  scarlet  livery  of  unfortunate  war 
Dy'd  deeply  on  his  face. 
Achil,  'Tis  Labienus, 
Cesar's  lieutenant  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
And  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings : 
J 


But,  since  these  civil  jan,  he  tum'd  to 
And,  though  be  followed  the  better  cause, 
Not  with  the  like  success. 
Pho,  Such  as  are  wise 
Leave  falling  buildings,  fly  to  those  that  rise : 
But  more  of  that  hereafter. — 

Lab,  In  a  word,  sir, 
These  gaping  wounds,  not  taken  as  a  slave, 
Speak  Pompey's  loss.    To  tell  you  of  the  batde, 
How  many  thousand  several  bloody  shapes 
Death  wore  that  day  in  triumph ;  how  we  bore 
The  shock  of  Cesar's  charge ;  or  with  what  fury 
His  soldiers  came  on,  as  if  they  had  been 
So  many  Cesars,  and,  like  him,  ambitious 
To  tread  upon  the  liberty  of  B^me ; 
How  fathers  killed  their  sons,  or  sons  their  fathers ; 
Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  prince  of 

weapons 
(The  sword)  succeeded,  which,  in  dvii  wars, 
Appoints  the  tent  on  which  wing'd  victory 
Shall  make  a  certain  stand  ;  then,  how  the  plains 
Flow'd  o'er  with  blood,  and  what  a  cloud  of 

vultures, 
And  other  birds  of  prey,  hung  o'er  both  armies, 
Attending  when  their  ready  servitors, 
The  soldiers,  from  whom  the  angry  gods 
Had  took  all  sense  of  reason  and  of  pity, 
Woold  serve  in  their  own  carcasses  for  a  feast ; 
How  Cesar  with  his  javelin  forced  them  on 
That  made  the  least  stop,  when  their  angry  hands 
Were  lifted  up  against  some  known  friend's  fisoe ; 
Then  coming  to  the  body  of  the  army. 
He  shews  tjSt  sacred  senate,  and  forbids  them 
To  waste  their  force  upou  the  common  soldier, 
(Whom  willingly,  if  e^r  he  did  know  pity. 
He  would  have  spared)—- — 
Ptol,  The  reason,  Labienus  ? 
Lab,  Full  well  he  knows,  that  in  their  blood  be 
was 
To  pass  to  empire,  and  that  through  their  boweU 
He  must  invade  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  give 
A  period  to  the  liberty  of  the  worid. 
Then  fell  the  Lepidi,  and  the  bold  CorviriS, 
The  funed  Torqoati,  Sdpio's,  and  Maroelli, — 
Names,  next  to  Pompey's,  most  renown'd  on 
The  nobles,  and  the  commons  lay  together,  [earth. 
And  Pontick,  Pnnick,  and  Assyrian  blood. 
Made  up  one  crimson  lake :  Which  Pompey  seeing. 
And  that  his,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  left  him, 
Standing  upon  the  rampire  of  his  camp. 
Though  scorning  all  that  could  fall  on  himsdf. 
He  pities  them  whose  fortunes  are  embark'd 
In  his  unlucky  ouarrel ;  cries  aloud  too 
That  they  should  sound  retreat,  and  save  thero- 
That  he  desired  not  so  much  noble  blood    [selves : 
Should  be  lost  in  his  service,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes :  And  then,  taking  horse 
With  some  fiow  of  bis  friends,  he  came  to  Leabos, 
And  with  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  sons. 
He's  touch'd  upon  your  shore.  The  king  of  Parthia, 
Famous  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 
Offer'd  him  his  protection,  but  Pompey, 
Relying  on  his  benefits,  and  your  faith. 
Hath  chosen  Egypt  for  his  sanctuary. 
Till  he  may  re-collect  his  scatter'd  powen. 
And  try  a  second  day.    Now,  Ptolemy, 
Though  he  appear  not  like  that  glorious  thing 
That  three  times  rode  in  triumph,  and  gave  laws 
To  conquer'd  nations,  and  made  crowns  his  gift. 
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{Km  this  of  youn,  your  noble  lather  took 
From  his  victorious  hand^  and  yon  still  wear  it 
At  his  devotion,)  to  do  yon  more  honour 
In  his  declined  estate,  as  the  straightest  pine 
In  a  lull  grove  of  his  yet-flourishing  Iriends, 
He  flies  to  you  for  succour,  and  expects 
The  entertainment  of  your  fiither's  firiend, 
And  guardian  to  yourself. 

Plol.  To  say  I  grieve  his  fortunot 
As  much  as  if  the  crown  I  wear  (his  gilt ) 
Were  ravish'd  firom  me,  is  a  holy  truUi, 
Our  gods  can  witoess  for  me ;  Yet,  behig  young, 
And  not  a  free  disposer  of  myself. 
Let  not  a  few  hours,  borrow'd  for  advice, 
Beget  suspicion  of  unthankfulness, 
WUch  next  to  hell  I  hate.    Pray  you  retire, 
And  take  a  little  rest ; — and  let  his  woands 
Be  with  that  care  att^ded,  as  they  were 
Carved  on  my  flesh.— Good  Labienus,  think 
The  little  respite  I  desire  shall  be 
IMioIly  employed  to  And  the  readiest  way 
To  do  great  Pompey  service. 

Lab.  May  the  gods. 
As  you  intend,  protect  you !    ISxit  with  Attendants. 

PioL  Sit,  sit  all ; 
It  is  my  plnsure.    Your  advice,  and  freely. 

Aehir,  A  short  deliberation  in  this. 
May  serve  to  give  you  counsel.    To  be  honest, 
Religious,  and  tfaanklul,  in  themselves 
Are  forcible  motives,  axid  can  need  no  flourish 
Or  gloss  in  the  persuader ;  your  kept  faith, 
Though  Pompey  never  rise  to  the  height  he's 

fallen  Irom, 
Csesar  himself  will  love ;  and  my  opinion 
Is,  still  committing  it  to  (paver  censure. 
You  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him,  with  the  hasard 
Of  all  you  can  call  yours. 

Ptoi,  What's  yours,  Fhotinus  ? 

Pho.  Achoreus,  great  Ptolemy,  hath  counsell'd 
Like  a  religious  and  honest  man, 
Worthy  the  honour  that  he  justly  holds 
(n  being  priest  to  Isis.    But,  alas. 
What  in  a  man  sequestered  from  the  world, 
Or  in  a  private  person,  is  preferred, 
No  policy  allows  of  in  a  king : 
To  be  or  just,  or  thankful,  makes  kings  guilty ; 
And  fiuth,  thongh  praised,  is  punish'd,  that  supporte 
Such  as  good  late  forsakes :  Join  with  the  gods, 
pbserve  the  man  they  lavour,  leave  the  wretebed ; 
The  stars  are  not  more  distant  from  the  earth 
Than  profit  is  from  honesty ;  all  the  power. 
Prerogative,  and  greatness  of  a  prince 
Is  lost,  if  he  descend  once  but  to  steer 
His  course,  as  what's  right  guides  him  :    Let  him 
The  sceptre,  that  strives  only  to  be  good,       [leave 
Since  kingdoms  are  maintaiu'd  by  force  and  blood. 

jtchor  Oh,  wicked ! 

Ptoi,  Peace ! — Go  on. 

Vho,  Proud  Pompey  shews  how  much  he  scorns 
your  youth. 
Id  thinking  that  you  cannot  keep  your  own 
From  such  as  are  o'ercome.  If  you  are  tired 
With  being  a  king,  let  not  a  stranger  teke 
What  nearer  pledges  challenge :  Resign  rather 
The  gavernment  of  Egypt  and  of  NUe 
To  Cleopatra,  that  has  title  to  them ; 
At  least,  defend  them  from  the  Roman  gripe : 
What  was  not  Pompey 's,  while  the  wars  endured, 
The  conqueror  will  not  challenge.  By  all  the  world 
Forsaken  and  despised,  your  gentle  guardian. 


His  hopes  and  fortunes  desperate,  makes  choice  of 
What  nation  he  shall  fall  with ;  and  pursued 
By  their  pale  ghoste  slain  in  this  civil  war, 
He  flies  not  Csesar  only,  but  the  senate* 
Of  which  the  greater  part  have  doy'd  the  hunger 
Of  sharp  Pharsalian  fowl;  he  flies  the  nations 
That  he  drew  to  his  quarrel,  whose  estetes 
Are  sunk  in  his ;  and,  in  no  place  received, 
Hath  found  out  Egypt,  by  him  yet  not  nun*d« 
And  Ptolemv,  things  consider' d  jusUy,  may 
Complain  oi  Pompey :  Wherefore  should  he  stain 
Our  Egypt  with  the  spots  of  civil  war, 
Or  make  the  peaceable,  or  quiet  Nile, 
Doubted  of  Cesar  ?  Wherefore  should  he  draw 
His  loss  and  overthrow  upon  our  heads, 
Or  choose  this  place  to  suffer  In?  Already 
We  have  offended  Csesar  in  our  wishes, 
And  no  way  left  us  to  redeem  his  favour 
But  by  the  head  of  Pompey. 

Aehar.  Great  Osiris, 
Defend  thy  Egypt  from  such  cruelty. 
And  barbarous  ingratitude ! 

Pho.  Holy  trifles. 
And  not  to  have  place  in  designs  of  stete. 
This  sword,  which  hte  commands  me  to  unsheath, 
I  would  not  draw  on  Pompey,  if  notvanquish'd; 
I  gnnt,  it  rather  should  have  pass'd  through  Cesar ; 
But  we  must  follow  where  his  fortune  leads  us : 
All  provident  princes  measure  their  intente 
According  to  their  power,  and  so  dispose  them. 
And  think'st  thou,  Ptolemy,  that  thou  canst  prop 
His  ruins,  under  whom  sad  Rome  now  suffiska. 
Or  tempt  the  conqueror's  foroe  when  'tis  confirm'd  i 
Shall  we,  that  in  the  battle  sat  ss  neuters. 
Serve  him  that's  overcome  ?  No,  no,  he's  lost  t 
And  thongh  'tis  noble  to  a  sinking  friend 
To  lend  a  helping  hand,  while  there  is  hope 
He  may  recover,  thy  part  nut  engaged. 
Though  one  most  di»r,   when  tXL  his  hopes  are 
To  drown  him,  set  thy  foot  upon  his  head.  [UeAd, 

Aehor,  Most  execrable  counsel  I 

AehU.  To  be  fodow'd ; 
'Tis  for  the  kiogdom's  safety. 

Ptoi,  We  give  up 
Our  absolute  power  to  thee :  Dispose  of  it 
As  reason  shall  direct  thee. 

Pho,  Good  AchiUss, 
Seek  ont  Septimius :  Do  yon  but  soothe  him ; 
He  is  already  wrought.    Leave  the  dispatch 
To  me,  of  Labienus  :  'TIS  determined 
Already  how  you  shall  proceed.     Nor  fate 
Shall  alter  it,  since  now  the  dye  is  cast. 
Bat  that  this  hour  to  Pompey  is  his  Ust  I 


SCENE  II.— iin    Apartment  in  tke   Palace  qf 

Clbopat&a. 
BtUer  Afolu>oomis,  Eaos,  Ammoa,  and  a  Boy* 

Apd.  Is  the  queen  stirring,  Eros  ? 

Eros,  Yes ;  for  in  truth 
She  toueh'd  no  bed  to-night. 

Apfol.  1  am  sorry  for  it. 
And  wish  it  were  in  me,  with  my  hasard, 
To  give  her  ease. 

Are,  Sir,  she  accepte  your  will. 
And  does  acknowledge  she  hath  found  you  noblct, 
So  far,  as  if  restraint  of  liberty 
Could  give  admission  to  a  thought  of  mirth. 
She  is  your  debtor  for  it. 
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AptiL  Did  you  tell  her 
Of  ^e  sports  I  have  prepared  to  entertain  her  ? 
She  was  used  to  take  delight,  with  her  fair  hand 
To  angle  in  the  Nile,  where  the  glad  fish, 
As  if  tiiey  knew  who  'twas  sought  to  deceive  'em, 
Contended  to  be  taken :  Other  times, 
To  strike  the  stsg,  who,  wounded  bj  her  arrows, 
Forgot  his  tears  in  death,  and,  kneeling,  thanks  her 
To  his  last  gasp ;  then  prouder  of  his  fate, 
Than  if,  widi  garlands  crown'd  he  had  been  chosen 
To  fall  a  sacrifice  before  the  altsr 
Of  the  virgin  huntress.    The  king,  nor  great  Pho- 
Forbid  her  any  pleasure ;  and  the  circuit     [tinus, 
In  which  she  is  confined,  gladly  affords 
Variety  of  pastimes,  which  I  would 
Increase  with  my  best  service. 

Bros,  Oh,  but  the  thought 
That  she  that  was  bom  frM,  and  to  dispense 
Restraint  or  liberty  ta  others,  should  be 
At  the  devotion  of  her  brother,  (whom 
She  only  knows  her  equal)  makes  this  place 
In  which  she  lives,  though  stored  with  all  delights, 
A  loathsome  dungeon  to  her. 

Apol.  Yet,  howe'er 
She  shall  interpret  it,  I'll  not  be  wanting 
To  do  my  best  to  serve  her  :  I  have  prepared 
Choice  musick  near  her  cabinet,  and  composed 
Some  few  lines,  set  unto  a  solemn  time, 
In  the  praise  of  imprisonment. — ^B^n,  boy. 

BONO. 

'    BT  TRB  BOY. 

Look  out,  bright  ejes,  and  blest  the  air : 
Evan  in  shadows  yoa  are  lair. 
8hut*ap  beauty  is  like  fire, 
Tbat  breaka  out  clearer  rtiU  and  highar. 
Thongh  your  body  be  confined. 

And  eoft  love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Tet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly  then,  and  dare 
Ev'n  the  fatten  that  you 


JBater  Clbopahu. 

CUo.  But  that  we  are  assured  this  tastes  of  duty 
And  love  in  you,  my  guardian,  and  desire 
In  yon,  my  sister,  and  the  rest,  to  please  us, 
We  should  receive  this  as  a  saucy  rudeness 
Offer'd  our  private  thoughts.  But  your  intents 
Are  to  delight  us  :  Alas,  you  wash  an  Ethiop ! 
Can  Cleopatra,  while  she  does  remember 
Whose  daughter  she  is,  and  whose  sister  (oh, 
I  suffer  in  the  name  !),  and  that,  in  justice. 
There  is  no  place  in  Egypt  where  I  stand, 
But  that  the  tributary  earth  is  proud 
To  kiss  the  foot  of  her  that  is  her  queen ; 
Can  she,  I  say,  that  is  all  this,  e'er  relish 
Of  comfort  or  delight,  while  base  Photinus, 
Bondman  Achillas^  and  all  other  monsters 


That  reign  o'er  Ptolemy,  make  that  a  court 
Where  they  reside ;  and  diis,  where  I,  a  prison  ? 
But  there's  a  Rome,  a  Senate,  and  a  Cesar, 
Though  the  great  Vottt^ey  lean  to  Ptolemy, 
May  think  of  Cleopatra. 

Apol.  Pompey,  madam 

Cleo.  What  of  him?  Speak!!  If  ill,  Apollodonu, 
It  is  my  happiness  ;  and,  for  thy  news. 
Receive  a  favour  kings  have  kneel'd  in  vain  for. 
And  kiss  my  hand. 

Apol.  He's  lost. 

Cleo.  Speak  it  again  1 

Apol.  His  army  routed,  he  fled,  and  pursued 
By  the  all-conquering  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Whither  bends  he. > 

Apol.  To  Egypt 

Cleo.  Ha !  In  person  ? 

Apol.  'Tis  received 
For  an  undoubted  truth. 

Cleo.  I  live  again; 
And  if  assurance  of  my  love  and  beauty 
Deceive  me  not,  I  now  shall  find  a  judge 
To  do  me  right !  But  how  to  free  myself. 
And  get  access  ?  The  guards  are  strong  upon  me  ; 
This  door  I  must  pass  through. — ApoUodorus, 
Thou  often  hast  profess'd,  to  do  me  service, 
Thy  life  was  not  thine  own. 

Apol,  I  am  not  alter'd ; 
And  let  your  excellency  propound  a  means. 
In  which  I  may  but  give  the  least  assistance 
That  may  restore  you  to  that  you  were  bom  to 
Though  it  call  on  the  anger  of  the  king. 
Or,  what's  more  deadly,  all  his  minion 
Photinus  csn  do  to  me,  I,  unmoved. 
Offer  my  throat  to  serve  you ;  ever  providedt 
It  bear  some  probable  show  to  be  effected ; 
To  lose  myself  upon  no  ground  were  madneast 
Not  loyal  duty. 

Cleo,  [roAKsnrOBoiMf Eros.]  Standoff!— To 
thee  alone,  [To  AfouonMoa. 

I  will  discover  what  I  dare  not  trust 
My  sister  with.    Cssar  is  amorous, 
And  taken  more  with  the  title  of  a  queen, 
Than  feature  or  proportion  ;  he  loved  Eunoe, 
A  Moor,  deform  d  too,  I  have  heard,  tliat  brought 
No  other  object  to  infiiame  his  blood. 
But  that  her  husband  was  a  king ;  on  both 
He  did  bestow  rich  presents :  Shall  I  then, 
That,  with  a  princely  birth,  bring  beauty  with  me. 
That  know  to  prize  myself  at  mine  own  rate, 
Despair  his  favour  ?  Art  thou  mine  ? 

ApoL  I  am. 

Cleo,  1  have  found  out  a  way  shall  bring  me  to 
'Spite  of  Photinus*  watches :  If  I  prosper,     [him. 
As  I  am  confident  I  shall,  expect 
Things  greater  than  thy  wishes. — ^Though  I  pur- 
His  grace  with  loss  of  my  virginity,  [chase 

It  aluUs  not,  if  it  bring  home  majesty.        IBxeumt, 


I 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.-.ll</br«  the  Roytl  Palace. 

MitUr  Baraimm,  ttitk  the  Juad  <^  Fomfbv.  Acruxas, 

and  Guard. 

Sepi.  Tis  here,  'tis  done !  Behold,  you  fearful 
viewers. 


Shake,  and  behold  the  model  of  the  worid  here. 
The  pride,  and  strength !  Look,  look  again ;  'tis  ^ 
finish'd !  | 

That  that  whole  armies,  nay,  whole  nations. 
Many  and  mighty  kings,  have  been  strock  blind  at. 
And  fled  before,  wing'd  with  their  fears  and  terrors. 
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That  steel- War  waited  on,  and  Fortune  courted. 
That  higb-plnmed  Honour  built  up  for  her  own ; 
Behold  that  mightiness,  behold  that  fierceness, 
Behold  that  child  of  war,  with  all  his  glories, 
By  this  poor  hand  made  breathless !  Here,  my 

Achillas ; 
Egypt,  and  Cssar,  owe  me  for  this  serrice, 
AAd  all  the  conquered  nations. 

AchU.  Peao^,  Septimius ; 
Thy  words  sound  more  ungrateful  than  thy  actions. 
Though  sometimes  safety  seek  an  instrument 
Of  thy  unworthy  nature,  (thon  loud  boaster  !) 
Think  not  she  is  bound  to  love  him  too  that's 

barbarous. 
Why  did  not  I,  if  this  be  meritorious, 
And  binds  the  king  unto  me,  and  his  bounties, 
Strike  this  rude  stroke  ?  Til  tell  thee,  thon  poor 

Roman  1 
It  was  a  sacred  head,  I  durst  not  heave  at, 
Not  heave  a  thought. 
Sepi,  It  was  ? 
AehU,  ru  teU  thee  truly, 
And,  if  thou  ever  yet  heardst  teU  of  honour, 
ril  make  thee  blush :  It  was  thy  general's  1 
That  man's  that  fed  thee  onoe,  that  man's  that 

bred  thee; 
The  air  thou  breath'dst  was  his,  the  fire  that 

warm'd  thee 
From  his  care  kindled  ever !  Nay,  I'll  shew  thee, 
Because  I'll  make  thee  sensible  of  thy  business. 
And  why  a  noble  man  durst  not  touch  at  it. 
There  was  no  piece  of  earth  thou  put'st  thy  foot 

on, 
But  was  his  conquest,  and  he  gave  thee  motion ! 
He  trinmph'd  three  times :  Who  durst  touch  his 

person? 
The  very  walls  of  Rome  bow'd  to  his  presence ; 
Dear  to  the  gods  he  was  :  to  them  that  fear'd  him 
A  fair  and  noble  enemy.  Didst  thou  hate  him, 
And  for  thy  love  to  Caesar  sought  his  ruin  ? 
Arm'd,  in  the  red  Pharsalian  fields,  Septimius, 
Where  killing  was  in  grace,  and  wounds  were  glo- 
rious. 
Where  kings  were  fair  competitors  for  honour. 
Thou  shouldst  have  come  up  to  him,  there  have 

fought  him. 
There,  sword  to  sword* 

Stpt,  I  Idll'd  him  on  commandment. 
If  kings*  commands  be  fair,  when  you  all  feinted, 

When  none  of  you  durst  look 

AehU,  On  deeds  so  barbarous. 
What  hast  thou  got  ? 

Sept,  The  king's  love,  and  his  bounty, 
The  honour  of  the  serrice ;  which,  though  you  rail 

at, 
Or  a  thousand  envious  souls  fling  their  foams  on 

me. 
Will  dignify  the  cause,  and  make  me  glorious  ; 

And  I  shall  live 

AehU.  A  miserable  villain. 
What  reputation  and  reward  belongs  to  it, 

ISeiKS  tht  head. 

Thus,  with  the  head,  I  seize  on,  and  make  mine  : 
And  be  not  impudent  to  ask  me  why,  sirrah. 
Nor  bold  to  stay  ;  read  in  mine  eyes  the  reason  1 
The  shame  and  obloquy  I  leave  thine  own  ; 
Inherit  those  rewards  ;  they  are  fitter  for  thee. 
Your  oil's  spent,  and  your  snuff  stinks ;    Go  out 
basely ! 
Sept.  The  king  will  yet  consider.  [£xU. 


EnUr  FroutMy,  Acuoacus,  and  PHoriif  us. 

AehU.  Here  he  comes. — Sir  ! 

Aehor.  Yet,  if  it  be  undone,  hear  me,  great  sir! 
If  this  inhuman  stroke  be  yet  nostrucken. 
If  that  adored  head  be  not  yet  sever'd 
From  the  most  noble  body,  weigh  the  miseries. 
The  desolations,  that  this  great  eclipse  works. 
You  are  young,  be  provident :  fix  not  your  empire 
Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  shake  all  Egypt : 
Whose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand  spirits 
Great  as  himself,  in  every  hand  a  thunder ; 
Destructions  darting  from  their  looks,  and  sorrows 
That  easy  women's  eyes  shall  never  empty. 

Pho.  [To  Achillas.]    You  have  done  well ; 
and  'tis  done. — See  Achillas, 
And  in  his  hand  the  head. 

Ptol.  Stay ;  come  no  nearer  I 
Meihinks  I  feel  the  very  earth  shake  under  me  I 
I  do  remember  him ;  he  was  my  guardian. 
Appointed  by  the  senate  to  preserve  me. 
What  a  full  majesty  sits  in  his  face  yet ! 

Pho.  The  king  is  troubled. — Be  not  frighted, 
sir; 
Be  not  abused  with  fears ;  His  death  was  necessary ; 
If  you  consider,  sir,  most  necessary. 
Not  to  be  miss'd :  and  humbly  thank  great  Isis, 
He  came  so  opportunely  to  your  hands. 
Pity  must  now  give  place  to  rules  of  safety. 
Is  not  victorious  Ceesar  new  ai  rived. 
And  enter'd  Alexandria,  with  his  friends. 
His  navy  riding  by  to  wait  his  charges .' 
Did  he  not  beat  this  Pompey,  and  pursued  him  ? 
Was  not  this  great  man  his  great  enemy  ? 
This  godlike  virtuous  man,  as  people  held  him  ? 
But  what  fool  dare  be  friend  to  flying  virtue  ? 

lAjlourMi 
I  hear  their  trumpets ;  'tis  too  late  to  stagger. 
Give  me  the  head ;  and  be  you  confident. — 

Enter  CjBSAa,  AifTomr,  Dolabblla,  BcavA,  and  Boldiers. 

Hail,  conqueror,  the  head  of  all  the  world. 
Now  this  head's  off! 

Cmot.  Ha! 

Pho.  Do  not  shun  me,  Csesar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  I  bringthis  present. 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Pharsalian  labour. 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thy  rictory  had  no  name,  Csesar, 
Thy  travel  and  thy  loss  of  blood,  no  recompense ; 
Thou  dream'dst  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war, 
And  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were  but  slumbers : 
Here  thev  take  life ;  here  they  inherit  honour. 
Grow  fix  d,  and  shoot  up  everlasting  triumphs. 
Take  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  servant, 
With  noble  eyes  look  on  the  princely  Ptolemy, 
That  offers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  Cmar, 
What  thou  wouldst  once  have  given  for  it,  all  Egypt. 

AehU.  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  royal  cou- 
Nor  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  thee,  [queror. 
Because  'tis  easily  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  Caesar, 
Though  he  opposed  no  strength  of  swords  to  i»in 

this, 
Nor  labour'd  through  no  showers  of  darts  and  lances. 
Yet  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  faced  him  strongly. 
An  inward  war :  He  was  his  grandsire's  guest. 
Friend  to  his  father,  and,  when  he  was  expell'd 
And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  strong  hand. 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  misery. 
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Then  in  itept  Pompqri  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
Strengthened  and  cheriAh*d  it,  and  set  it  right 
This  was  a  lore  to  Csesar.  [again : 

See.  Give  me  hate,  gods ! 

Pho.  This  Csesar  may  aoooont  a  little  wicked ; 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqueror. 
Had  fallen  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then  ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touch'd  his  throat,  what 

that  way! 
He  was  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  most  terrible !  Let  the  worst  be  render'd 
We  have  deserved  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocent. 

Cmaar,  Oh,  Sceva,  Sceva,  see  that  head !     See, 
The  head  of  godlike  Pompey !  [captains. 

See.  He  was  basely  ruin'd ; 
But  let  the  gods  be  grieved  that  suffered  it, 
And  be  you  Caesar. 

Cmtar.  Oh,  thou  conqueror. 
Thou  glory  of  the  worid  once,  now  the  pity. 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  &U  thus ! 
What  poor  fate  follow'd  thee,  and  plnck'd  thee  on. 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  ? 
The  light  and  life  of  Rome,  to  a  blind  stranger, 
That  honourable  war  ne'er  taught  a  nobleness, 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  shew*d  what  a  man  was  ? 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung,  but  in  banquets, 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ?  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  fisith  to  comprehend  thy  greataess. 
No  study  of  thy  life,  to  know  thy  goodness  ? 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  fiEdls  with  thee. 
In  soft  relenting  tears  ?  Hear  me,  great  Pompey, 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee ! 
Thou  iMst  most  unnobly  robbM  me  of  my  victory. 
My  love  and  mercy. 

AtU.  Oh  how  brave  these  tears  shew ! 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  I  [ness. 

Do/.  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this  good- 

Cm$ar.  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  highest 
pyramids. 
Built  to  out-dure  the  sun,  as  you  suppose, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  Ue  raked  in  ashes. 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him  ?  No,  brood  of  Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame,  but  Heaven ; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories, 
But  die  eternal  substance  of  his  greataess ; 
To  which  I  leave  him.    Take  the  head  away. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  bless'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whose  braveries,   all   the  world's  earth  cannot 
balance. 

See,  [Atide.'i  If  thou  be'st  thus  loving,  I  shall 
honour  thee : 
But  great  men  may  dissemble,  'tis  held  possible. 
And  be  right  slad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
There  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.    Now  do  I 

wonder 
How  he  would  look  if  Pompey  were  alive  again  ; 
But  how  he  would  set  his  face. 

C^tar.  You  look  now,  king. 
And  yon  that  have  been  agents  in  this  glory. 
For  our  especial  favour  ? 

Piol.  We  desire  it. 

Cmtar.  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewards ! 

See.  Let  me  give  'em  : 
I'll  give  'em  such  as  Nature  never  dreamt  of; 
I'll  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar. 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man,  I'll  bake  then. 

Cmtar,  Peace  1— I  forgive  >on  all ;  that's  recom- 
pense 


You  are  young  and  ignorant,  that  pleads  yonr 

pardon, 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate  provoked  you. 
Your  ministers,  I  must  think,  wanted  judgment. 
And  so  they  err'd :  I  am  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful :  Be  you  moet  thankful ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ye.    If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  long  of  Eg]rpt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  loved,  though  'twere  yonr  bric^test 

sister's, 
(But  her  you  hate)  I  would  not  be  behind  you. 

Ptol,  Hear  me,  great  Cesar  1 

Cmaar,  I  have  heard  too  much  ; 
And  stady  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conquest : 
You  are  poor  and  open.     I  must  tell  you  roundly. 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  tiie  benefits. 
The  gre^t  and  bounteous  services,  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Though  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allowed  his  ruin, 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it : 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  victories, 
My  fortune  never  Ruling  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my  person, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  shew'd  to  Pompey. 
You  have  found  me  merdfiil  in  aiguing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruius. 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears. 
You  wretehed  and  poor  seeds  of  sun-burnt  Egypt, 
And  now  you  have  found  the  nature  of  a  conqueror. 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatteries. 
That,  where  the  day  gives  light,  will  be  himself  still ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  cour- 
tesies! 
Gk»,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spices. 
Make  a  Sabaean  bed,  and  place  this  phcenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes. 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the  worthies  t 

P/o/.  We  wiU  do  alL 

Cmsar.  You  have  robb'd  him  of  those  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for  hiniy 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations  t 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 
(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gainst  your 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge,       [cruelty, 
Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye  ! 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  rest.   When  Pompey  lived. 
He  used  you  nobly ;  now  he*s  dead,  use  him  so. 
[Exit  with  Amromr,  Doi.AHBf.f.A,  Bckva,  and  Soldkom. 

Ploi.  Now  Where's  your  confidence,  your  aim, 
Photinus, 
The  oracles  and  fair  favours  from  the  conqueror, 
You  rung  into  mine  ears  ?  How  stand  I  now  ? 
You  see  the  tempest  of  his  stern  displeasure ; 
The  death  of  him,  you  urged  a  sacrifice 
To  stop  his  rage,  presaging  a  full  ruin  I 
Where  are  your  counsels  now  ? 

Aehor,  I  teld  you,  sir, 
And  tola  the  truth,  what  danger  would  fly  after ; 
And,  though  an  enemy,  I  satisfied  you 
He  was  a  Roman,  and  the  top  of  honour ; 
And  howsoever  this  might  please  great  Caesar, 
I  told  you,  that  the  foulness  of  his  death. 
The  impious  baseness 
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Pho.  Peace  !  yon  are  a  fool  1 
Men  of  deep  ends  must  tread  as  deep  ways  to  'em ; 
CRsar  I  know  is  pleased,  and,  for  aU  his  sorrowsi 
Which  are  put  on  for  forms  and  mere  dissemblings, 
I  am  confident  he*8  glad  :  To  have  told  you  so, 
And  thank'd  you  outwardly,  had  been  too  open, 
And  taken  from  the  wisdom  of  a  conqueror. 
Be  confident,  and  proud  you  have  done  this  service ; 
You  have  deserred,  and  you  will  find  it,  highly. 
Make  bold  use  of  this  benefit,  and  be  sure 
You  keep  your  suter,  the  high-soul'd  Cleopatra, 
Both  dose  and  short  enough,  she  may  not  see  him. 
The  rest,  if  I  may  counsel,  sir 

Plot.  Do  all; 
For  in  thy  fiuthful  service  rests  my  safety. 


SCENE  ll.SeflMre  the  Palace. 

Enter  BsnrMiua. 

SepL  Here's  a  strange  alteration  in  the  court ; 
Men's  faces  are  of  other  sets  and  motions, 
Their  minds  of  subtler  stuff.    I  pass  by  now 
As  though  I  were  a  rascal ;  no  man  knows  me, 
No  eye  looks  after ;  as  I  were  a  plague, 
Their  doors  shut  close  against  me,  and  I  wonder'd 
Because  I  have  done  a  meritorious  murder :      [at, 
Because  I  have  pleased  the  time,  does  the  time 

plague  me  ? 
I  have  known  the  day  they  would  have  hugg'd  me 

for't ; 
For  a  less  stroke  than  this,  have  done  me  reverence, 
Open*d  their  hearts  and  secret  closets  to  me. 
Their  purses,  and  their  pleasures,  and   bid   me 

wallow. 
I  now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  less, 
And  the  huge  levia&ans  of  villany 
Sup  up  the  merits,  nay,  the  men  and  all, 
That  do  them  service,  and  spout  'em  out  again 
Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 
As  drops  of  water  that  are  lost  i'  th'  ocean. 
I  was  loved  once  for  swearing,  and  for  drinking, 
And  for  other  principal  qualities  that  became  me : 
Now  a  foolish  unthsinkAjd  murder  has  undone  me. 
If  my  lord  Photinus  be  not  merciful. 
That  set  me  on.  And  he  comes ;  now.  Fortune ! 

Enter  Phottnto. 

Pho,  Cssar's  unthankfiilness  a  little  stirs  me, 
A  little  frets  my  blood :  Take  heed,  proud  Roman, 
Provoke  me  not,  stir  not  mine  anger  fiirther  I 
I  may  find  out  a  way  unto  thy  life  too, 
Though  arm'd  in  all  thy  victories,  and  seize  it  1 
A  conqueror  has  a  heart,  and  I  may  hit  it. 

Sepi.  May't  please  your  lordship 

Pho.  Oh,  Septimius  1 

Sept.  Your  lordship  knows  my  wrongs  ? 

Pho.  Wrongs? 

Sept.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 
How  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Achillas,  slights  me  ? 

Pho.  Think  better  of  him,  he  has  much  be- 
friended thee. 
Shewed  thee  much  love,  in  taking  the  head  from 

thee. 
The  times  are  alter'd,  soldier ;  Cfluur's  angry, 
And  our  design  to  please  him  lost  and  perish'd  : 
Be  glad  thou  art  unnamed;   'tis  not  worth  the 
Yet,  that  thou  mayst  be  uselU [owning. 

Sept.  Yes,  my  lord, 
1  shall  be  ready. 


Pho,  For  I  may  employ  thee 
To  take  a  rub  or  two  out  of  my  way, 
As  time  shall  serve ;  say,  that  it  be  a  brother. 
Or  a  hard  father? 

Sept.  'Tis  most  necessary ; 
A  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  whom  you  please,  sir. 

Pho.  Or  to  betray  a  noble  friend  ? 

Sept.  'Tis  all  one. 

Pho.  I  know  thou  wilt  stir  for  gold. 

Sept.  'Tis  ail  my  motion. 

Pho.  There,  take  that  for  thy  service,  and  fare- 
well !  lOives  kirn  a  puree. 
I  have  greater  business  now. 

Sept.  I  am  stdl  your  own,  sir. 

Pho.  One  thing  I  charge  Uiee ;  see  me  no  more, 
Septimius, 
Unless  I  send. 

Sept.  I  shall  observe  your  hour. — 

ISsit  PBormus. 

So!   this  brings  something  in  the  mouth,  some 

favour : 
This  is  the  lord  I  serve,  the  power  I  worship, 
My  friends,  allies  ;  and  here  lies  my  allegiance. 
Let  people  talk  as  they  please  of  my  rudeness. 
And  shun  me  for  my  deed ;  bring  but  this  to  'em. 
Let  me  be  damn'd  for  blood,  yet  still  I  am  honour- 
able: 
This  god  creates  new  tongues  and  new  affections ; 
And,  though  I  had  kiil'd  my  father,  give  me  gold, 
I'll  make  men  swear  I  have  done  a  pious  sacrifice. 
Now  I  will  out-brave  all,  make  all  my  servants. 
And  my  brave  deed  shall  be  writ  in  wine  for  vir- 
tuous. iSxU. 


SCENE  III. — Cjisak's  Apartments  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Cjbsar,  ANTomr,  Dolabklla,  and  Sckva. 

Ceetar,  Keep  strong  guards,  and  with  wary  eyes, 
my  fnends ; 
There  is  no  trusting  to  these  base  Egyptians : 
They  that  are  false  to  pious  benefits. 
And  make  compeil*d  necessities  their  faiths. 
Are  traitors  to  the  gods. 

Ant.  We'll  call  ashore 
A  legion  of  the  best 

Cmear.  Not  a  man,  Antony ; 
That  were  to  shew  our  fears,  and  dim  our  greatness ; 
No ;  'tis  enough  my  name's  ashore. 

See.  Too  much  too  ; 
A  ileeping  Cesar  is  enough  to  shake  them. 
There  are  some  two  or  three  malicious  rascals 
Train'd  up  in  villany,  besides  that  Cerberus, 
That  Roman  dog,  that  lick'd  the  blood  of  Pompey. 

DoL  'Tis  strange ;  a  Roman  soldier  ? 

See.  You  are  cozenM ; 
There  be  of  us,  as  be  of  all  other  nations, 
Villains  and  knaves :  'Tis  not  the  name  contains 

him. 
But  the  obedience ;  when  that's  once  forgotten, 
And  duty  flung  away,  then,  welcome  devil ! 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  and  this  vermin. 
That's  now  become  a  natural  crocodile, 
Must  be  with  care  observed. 

Ant.  And  *tis  well  counsell'd ; 
No  confidence,  nor  trust 

See.  I'll  trust  the  sea  first, 
Mlien  with  her  hollow  murmurs  she  invites  ma. 
And  dutches  in  her  storms,  as  politic  lions 
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Conceal  ti&eir  claws ;  TU  trnst  the  devil  first; 
The  rule  of  ill  I'll  trust,  before  the  doer. 

Ca^ar.  Go  to  your  rests,  and  follow  yonr  own 
wisdoms, 
And  leaTe  me  to  my  thoughts ;  pray  no  more  oom- 
Once  more,  strong  watches.  [pliment ; 

DoW  AH  shall  he  obsenred,  sir. 

[£'x«ttiU  att  hut  Cabab. 

Catar,  I  am  dull  and  heavy,  yet  I  cannot  sleep. 
How  happy  was  !>  in  my  lawful  wars 
In  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  Brittany  1 
When  every  night  with  pleasure  I  set  down 
What  the  day  minister'd,  the  sleep  came  sweetly : 
But  since  I  undertook  this  home-division, 
This  civil  war,  and  pass'd  the  Rubicon, 
What  have  I  done,  that  speaks  an  ancient  Roman, 
A  good,  great  man  ?  I  have  enter*d  Rome  by  force, 
And,  on  her  tender  womb  that  gave  me  life, 
Let  my  insulting  soldiers  rudely  trample  : 
The  dear  veins  of  my  country  I  have  open'd. 
And  sailed  upon  the  torrents  that  flowed  from  her, — 
The  bloody  streams,  that  in  their  confluence 
Carried  before  'em  tliousand  desolations : 
I  robb'd  the  treasury ;  and  at  one  gripe 
SnatchM  all  the  wealth  so  many  worthy  triumphs 
Placed  there  as  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Rome  : 
I  razed  Massilia  in  my  wanton  anger ; 
Petreius  and  Afranius  I  defeated ; 
Pompey  I  overthrew ;  what  did  that  get  me  ? 
The  slnbber'd  name  of  an  authorized  enemy. 

INoiMe  within. 
I  hear  some  noises  ;  they  are  the  watches,  sure. — 
What  friends  have  I  tied  fast  by  these  ambitions  ? 
Cato,  the  lover  of  his  country's  freedom, 
Is  now  pass'd  into  AArick  to  affront  me ; 
Juba,  that  kill'd  my  friend,  is  up  in  arms  too ; 
The  sons  of  Pompey  are  masters  of  the  sea, 
And,  from  the  relicks  of  their  scatter' d  faction, 
A  new  head's  sprung :  Say,  I  defeat  all  these  too  ? 
I  come  home  crown' d  an  honourable  rebel.— 
I  hear  the  noise  still,  and  it  comes  still  nearer. 
Are  the  guards  fast  ?    Who  waits  there ! 

BrUtr  BcavA,  bearing  a  large  packagt. 

See.  Are  you  awake,  sir  ? 

CtBMor,  V  the  name  of  wonder 

See,  Nay,  I  am  a  porter, 
A  strong  one  too,  or  else  ray  sides  would  crack,  sir : 
An  my  sins  were  as  weighty,  I  should  scarce  walk 

Cmtar,  What  hast  thou  there  ?  [with  'em. 

See.  Ask  them  which  stay  without. 
And  brought  it  hither.  Your  presence  I  denied  'em. 
And  put  'em  by,  took  up  the  load  myself. 
They  say  'tis  rich,  and  valued  at  the  kingdom  ; 
I  am  sure  'tis  heavy :  If  you  like  to  see  it. 
You  may ;  if  not,  I'll  give  it  back. 

Ceesar.  Stay,  Sceva; 
I  would  fain  see  it. 

See.  I'll  begin  to  vrork  then. 
No  doubt,  to  flatter  yon,  they  have  sent  yon  some- 
thing 
Of  a  rich  value,  jewds,  or  some  rich  treasure. 
May-be,  a  rogue  within,  to  do  a  mischief : 
I  prey  you  stand  further  off ;  if  there  be  villainy, 
Better  my  danger  first ;  he  shall  'scape  hard  too. 

iOpen*  the  package,  in  which  Clbopatra  is  dieeavered. 
Ha  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Cmsar.  Stand  further  off,  good  Sceva ! — 
What  heavenly  vision !    Do  I  wake  or  slumber  ? — 
Farther  off,  that  hand,  friend  1 


See.  What  apparition, 
What  spirit,  have  I  raised  .'  Sure,  'tis  a  woman ; 
She  looks  like  one ;  now  she  begins  to  move  too. 
A  tempting  devil,  o'  my  life ! — Go  off,  Cssar, 
Bless  thyself,  off! — ^A  bawd  grown  in  mine  old 

days.' 
Bawdry  advanced  upon  my  back  ?  *tis  noble  ! — 
Sir,  if  you  be  a  solmer,  come  no  nearer ; 
She  is  sent  to  dispossess  you  of  yonr  honour ; 
A  sponge,  a  sponge,  to  wipe  away  your  victories. 
An  she  would  be  oool'd;  sir.  Let  the  soldien  trim 

her; 
They'll  give  her  that  she  came  for,  and  dispatch  her ; 
Be  loyal  to  yourself ! — ^Thou  damned  woman. 
Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes, 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  mannere  ? 
And  am  I  made  the  instrument  of  bawdry  ? 
I'll  find  a  lover  for  you,  one  that  shall  hug  you. 

IDraws, 

Cmsar,  Hold,  on  thy  life,  and  be  more  temperate. 
Thou  beast ! 

See.  Thou  beast? 

CdBsair.  Couldst  thou  be  so  inhuman. 
So  far  from  noble  man,  to  draw  thy  weapon 
Upon  a  thing  divine .' 

See.  Divine,  or  human. 
They  are  never  better  pleased,  nor  more  at  heart's 

ease. 
Than  when  we  draw  with  full  intent  upon  'em. 

Cmaar.  Move  this  way,  lady :  'Pray  yon  let  me 
speak  to  you. 

See.  And,  woman,  you  had  best  stand 

CtBsar.  By  the  gods. 
But  that  I  see  her  here,  and  hope  her  mortal, 
I  should  imagine  some  celestial  sweetness. 
The  treasure  of  soft  love ! 

See.  Oh,  this  sounds  mangily. 
Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a  soldier's  mouth ! 
You  had  best  be  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache  too, 
For  loven  ever  are,  and  let  your  nose  drop, 
That  your  celestial  beauty  may  befriend  you. 
At  these  yeare,  do  you  learn  to  be  fantastical  ? 
After  so  many  bloody  fields,  a  fool  ? 
She  brings  her  bed  aiong  too  (she'll  lose  no  time). 
Carries  her  litter  to  lie  soft ;  do  you  see  that  ? 
Invites  you  like  a  gamester ;  note  that  impudence. 
For  shame,  reflect  upon  yourself,  your  honour. 
Look  back  into  your  noble  parts,  and  blush  ! 
Let  not  the  dear  sweat  of  the  hot  Pharsalia 
Mingle  with  base  embraces  t    Am  I  he 
That  have  received  so  many  wounds  for  Cesar  ? 
Upon  my  target  groves  of  darts  still  growing  .' 
Have  I  endured  all  hungen,  colds,  distresses. 
And  as  I  had  been  bred  that  iron  that  arm'd  me. 
Stood  out  all  weathen,  now  to  curse  my  fortune  ? 
To  ban  the  blood  I  lost  for  such  a  general  ? 

Casar.  Offend  no  more ;  begone  I 

See.  I  will,  and  leave  you. 
Leave  you  to  women's  wan,  that  will  proclaim 

you: 
You*ll  conquer  Rome  now,  and  the  capitol. 
With  fans  and  looking-glasses.     Farewell,  Caesar! 

Cleo,  Now  I  am  private,  sir,  I  dare  speak  to  you; 
But  thus  low  fint,  for  as  a  god  I  honour  you  ! 

IKueeU. 

See.  Lower  you'll  be  anon. 
Cmsar.  Away ! 
See,  And  privater ; 
For  that  you  covet  all 

Cmrar.  Tempt  me  no  further  \  IKxit  Sckva. 
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Cleo.  CoDtemn  me  not,  because  I  kneel  thus, 
Ctesar : 
I  am  a  queen,  and  co-heir  to  this  country. 
The  tUter  to  the  mighty  Ptolemy, 
Yet  one  distress'd,  ^t  flies  unto  thy  justice, 
One  that  lays  sacred  hold  on  thy  protection, 
As  on  a  holy  altar,  to  preserve  me. 

Cmtar,  Speak,  queen  of  beauty,  and  stand  np. 

Cleo,  I  dare  not ; 
Till  I  have  found  that  favour  in  thine  eyes. 
That  godlike  great  humanity,  to  help  me. 
Thus,  to  thy  knees  must  I  grow,  sacred  CKsar. 
And  if  it  be  not  in  thy  will  to  right  me, 
Aod  raise  me  like  a  queen  from  my  sad  ruins  ; 
I(  these  soft  tears  cannot  sink  to  thy  pity, 
And  waken  with  their  murmurs  thy  compassions ; 
Yet,  for  thy  nobleness,  for  virtue's  sake, 
And,  if  thou  be'st  a  man,  for  despised  beauty. 
For  honourable  conquest,  which  thou  dot'st  on. 
Let  not  those  cankers  of  this  flourishing  king- 
dom, 
Fhotinus  and  Achillas,  the  one  an  eunuch. 
The  other  a  base  bondman,  thus  reign  over  me, 
Seize  my  inheritance,  and  leave  my  brother 
Nothing  of  what  he  should  be  but  the  title  ! 
As  thou  art  wonder  of  the  world 

Casar.  Stand  up  then,  IRaiseg  her. 

And  be  a  queen ;  this  hand  shall  give  it  to  you : 
Or,  choose  a  greater  name,  worthy  my  bounty  ; 
A  common  love  makes  queens  :  Choose  to  be  wor- 

shipp*d. 
To  be  divinely  great,  and  I  dare  promise  it. 
A  suitor  of  your  sort,  and  blessed  sweetness. 
That  hath  adventured  thus  to  see  great  Ciesar, 
Must  never  be  denied.    You  have  found  a  patron 
That  dare  not,  in  his  private  honour,  suffer 
So  great  a  blemish  to  the  heaven  of  beauty : 
The  god  of  love  would  clap  his  angry  wings, 
And  from  his  singing  bow  let  fly  £ose  arrows 
Headed  with  burning  griefs  and  pining  sorrows, 
Should  I  neglect  your  cause,  would  make  me 

monstrous ; 
To  whom,  and  to  your  service,  I  devote  me  1 

Enter  Scbva. 

Cleo.  lApart."]  He  is  my  conquest  now,  and  so 
I'll  work  him ; 
The  conqueror  of  the  world  will  I  lead  captive. 
See,  Still  with  this  woman  ?  tilting  still  with 
babies? 
As  you  are  honest,  think  the  enemy, 


Some  valiant  foe  indeed,  now  charging  on  you. 
Ready  to  break  your  ranks,  and  fling  these 

Cmtar.  Hear  me, 
But  tell  me  true  ;  if  thou  hadst  such  a  treasure, 
(And,  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  do  not  flatter  me,) 
Such  a  bright  gem,  brought  to  thee,  wouldst  thou 
Most  greedily  accept  ?  [not 

See.  Not  as  an  emperor, 
A  man  that  first  should  rule  himself,  then  others : 
As  a  poor  hungry  soldier,  I  might  bite,  sir ; 
Yet  that's  a  weakness  too.  — Hear  me,  thou  tempter 
And  hear  thou,  Ciesar,  too,  for  it  concerns  thee. 
And  if  thy  flesh  be  deaf,  yet  let  thine  honour, 
The  soul  of  a  commaader,  give  ear  to  me.— 
Thou  wanton  bane  of  war,  thou  gilded  lethargy. 
In  whose  embraces,  ease  (the  rust  of  arms)       ^ 
And  pleasure  (that  makes  soldiers  poor)  inhabits  1 

Caear,  Fy !  thou  blasphem'st. 

See.  I  do,  when  she's  a  goddess. — 
Thou  melter  of  strong  minds,  darest  thon  presume 
To  smother  all  his  triumphs  with  thy  vanities  ? 
And  tie  him,  like  a  slave,  to  thy  proud  beauties, 
To  thy  imperious  looks,  that  kings  have  folio w'd, 
Proud  of  their  chains,  have  waited  on  ? — I  shame, 
sir! 

Casar.  Alas,  thou  art  rather  mad!    Take  thy 
rest,  Sceva ; 
Thy  duty  makes  thee  err ;  but  I  forgive  thee. 
Go,  go,  I  say !  shew  me  no  disobedience  ! 

lExit  BcavA. 
'Tis  well ;  farewell !  —The  day  will  break,  dear  lady ; 
My  soldiers  will  come  in.     Please  you  retire, 
And  think  upon  your  servant  ? 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  sir,  know  me, 
And  what  I  am. 

Ceuar.  The  greater,  I  more  love  you ; 
And  you  must  know  me  too. 

Cleo.  So  far  as  modesty, 
And  majesty  gives  leave,  sir.    You  are  too  violent. 

Casar.  You  are  too  cold  to  my  desires. 

Cleo,  Swear  to  me. 
And  by  yourself  (for  I  hold  that  oath  sacred) 
You'll  right  me  as  a  queen 

Casar,  These  lips  be  witness  IKittet  her. 

And,  if  I  break  that  oath 

Cleo.  You  make  me  blush,  sir ; 
And  in  that  blush  interpret  me. 

Ceuar.  I  will  do. 
Come,  let's  go  in,  and  blush  again.  This  one  word 
You  shall  believe. 

Cleo.  I  must ;  you  are  a  conqueror.        lExtunU 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  J.-^A  Room  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Ptoumt  and  Pmotinus. 

Pho.  Good  sir,  but  hear ! 

Ptol.  No  more ;  you  have  undone  me  1 
That  that  I  hourly  fear'd  is  fallen  upon  me, 
And  heavily,  and  deadly. 

Pho.  Hear  a  remedy. 

Piol.  A  remedy,  now  the  disease  is  ulcerous. 
And  has  infected  all  ?  Your  secure  negligence 
Has  broke  through  ail  the  hopes  I  have,  andruin'd 

me? 
My  sister  is  with  Cesar,  in  his  chamber ; 


All  night  she  has  been  with  him  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
Much  to  her  honour. 

Pho.  'Would  that  were  the  worst,  sir ! 
That  will  repair  itself  :  But  I  fear  mainly, 
She  hss  made  her  peace  with  Cesar. 

Plol,  'Tis  most  likely  ; 
And  what  am  I  then  ? 

Pho,  'Plague  upon  that  rascal 
ApoUodorus,  under  whose  command, 
Under  whose  eye 

Enter  AcHfUJVs. 
Ptol.  Curse  on  ye  oU,  ye  are  wretehes  1 
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SepL  Many,  this  goes  near  I  now  I  perodte 
I'm  hateful : 
When  this  light  staff  can  distingniah,  it  grows 
For  money  seldom  they  refuse  a  leper ;  [dangerons ; 
Bat  sore  I  am  more  odious,  more  disffitH  too : 
It  ^ts  cold  here. 

J?Mer  Aree  IMM  SoUiflca. 


What  are  these  ?  three  poor 

Both  poor  and  lame :  Tlieir  misery  may  make  'em 

A  little  look  iqxm  me  and  adore  me. 

If  tiiese  will  keep  me  company,  I  am  made  yet. 

1  SM,  The  pleasure  Cscsar  sleeps  in  makes  us 

miserable: 
We  are  forgot,  our  maims  and  dangers  laug^*d  at ; 
He  banquets,  and  we  beg. 

2  SottL  He  was  not  wont 

To  let  poor  soldiers,  that  haye  spent  their  fortunes, 

Tlieir  bloods,  and  Kmbs,  walk  up  and  down  like 

Tagabonds. 

Sepi,  Save  ye,  good  soldiers!  good  poor  men. 

Heaven  help  ye ! 

Te  have  borne  the  brunt  of  war,  and  shew  the  storv. 

1  Sold,  Some  new  commander,  sure. 
Sepi.  You  look,  my  good  friends. 

By  your  thin  foees,  as  you  would  be  soiton. 

2  SokL  To  Cesar,  fbr  our  means,  sir. 
SepL  And 'tis  fit,  sir. 

3  SokL  We  are  poor  men,  and  long  forgot. 
SepL  I  grieve  for't ; 

Good  soldiers  should  have  good  rewards,  and  fiu 
I'll  give  up  your  petitions,  for  I  pity  you,  [vours. 
And  freely  speak  to  Csesar. 

AiL  Oh,  we  honour  you !  [serve  you  ! 

1  SoU,  A  good  man  sure  you  are ;  die  gods  pre- 
Sepi,  And  to  relieve  your  wants  the  while,  hold, 

soldiers  !  IGireg  momtg. 

Nay, 'tis  no  dream ;  'tis  good  gold ;  tske  it  freely ; 
^wUl  keep  yon  in  good  heart. 

2  Soid,  Now  go<dne8s  quit  you ! 
Sepi.  Ill  be  a  friend  to  your  afflictions. 

And  eat,  and  drink  with  you  too,  and  well  be 
And  every  day  I'll  see  you  1  [merry ; 

I  Sold,  You  are  a  soldier. 
And  one  sent  from  the  gods,  I  think. 

Sepi.  I 'li  clothe  ye, 
Te  are  lame,  and  then  provide  good  lodging  for 

you; 
And  at  my  table,  where  no  want  shall  meet  yon. — 

Enttr  ScBVA. 

AU.  'Was  never  such  a  man ! 

1  Sold.  Dear  honour'd  sir. 

Let  us  but  know  your  name,  that  we  may  worship 

2  Sold.  That  we  may  ever  thank [yon. 

Sepi.  Why,  call  me  any  thing, 

No  matter  for  my  name    that  may  betray  me. 

See.  A  cunning  thief !— Call  him  Septimius,  sol- 
The  villain  that  kiU'd  Pompey  1  [diers, 

AU.  How? 

See.  Call  him  the  shame  of  men  I  lExil. 

1  Sold.  Oh,  that  this  money 

Were    weight  enough  to  break  thy  brains  out! 
Flii^  all ;  {Thefjiimg  the  wwtug  ot  kiwk. 

And  fling  our  curses  next ;  let  them  be  mortal ! 
Out,  bloody  wolf!  dost  thou  come  gilded  oter. 
And  painted  with  thy  charities,  to  poison  us  ? 

2  Sold.  I  know  liim  now :    May  never  father 

own  thee. 
But,  as  a  monstrous  birth,  shun  thy  base  memoiy 


And,  if  thou  hadst  a  mother  (as  I  cannot 
Believe  thou  wert  a  natural  burden),  let  her  womb 
Be  cnrs'd  of  women  for  a  bed  of  vipers ! 
3  Sold.  Methinks  the  ground  shakes  to  devour 
this  rascal. 
And  the  kind  air  turns  into  fogs  and  vapours. 
Infectious  mists,  to  crown  his  viUanies : — 
Thou  mayst  go  wander  like  a  thing  Heaven-hated  I 

1  Sold.  And  valiant  minds  hold  poisonous  to 

remember  1 
The  hangman  wiU  not  keep  thee  company ; 
He  has  an  honourable  house  to  thine ; 
No,  not  a  thief,  though  thou  oouldst  save  his  life 

for't. 
Will  eat  thy  bread,  nor  one,  for  thirst  starved, 

drink  with  thee ! 

2  Sold.  Thou  art  no  company  fbr  an  honest  dog. 

And  so  we'll  leave  thee  to  a  ditch,  thy  destinv. 

IRxtmmL 

Sepi.  Contemn'd  of  all  1  and  kick'd  too !  Now 

I  find  it! 
My  valour's  fled  too,  with  mine  honesty ; 
For  since  I  would  be  knave,  I  must  be  coward. 
This  'tis  to  be  a  traitor,  and  betrayer. 
What  a  deformity  dwells  round  about  me  ! 
How  monstrous  shews  diat  nun  that  is  ungrateful  I 
I  am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me. 
Inspired  with  whii  I  have  done ;  the  winda  will 

blast  me! 
Now  I  am  paid,  and  my  reward  dwdls  in  me, 
The  wages  of  my  fact ;  my  soul's  oppress'd ! 
Honest  and  noble  minds,  you  find  most  rest.  iSxiL 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  m  ihe  Palaee. 
Bmter  Prouaa,  Acaoaaos,  Fnomna,  oad  ^*^"**f 

Ptol.  I  have  commanded,  and  it  shall  be  so  I 
A  preparaticm  I  have  set  on  foot,  - 
Worthy  the  friendship  and  the  feme  of  Cesar : 
My  sister's  fevours  shall  seem  poor  and  withered  | 
Nay,  she  herself,  trimm'd  up  in  all  her  *»— ntr^^ 
Compared  to  what  I'll  take  his  eyes  withal. 
Shall  be  a  dream. 

Pho.  Do  you  mean  to  ahew  the  glory 
And  wealth  of  Egypt? 

Piol.  Yes ;  and  in  that  lustre.  ^ 

Home  shall  appeart  in  all  her  fismous  conquests. 
And  all  her  ridies,  of  no  note  unto  it. 

Aehor.  Nowyou  are  reconciled  to  your  feirstster* 
Take  heed,  sir,  how  you  step  into  a  danger, 
A  danger  of  this  precipice.     But  note,  sir. 
For  what  Rome  ever  raiaed  her  mighty  armies  ; 
First  for  ambition,  then  for  wealth.    '1^  madnres. 
Nay,  more,  a  secure  impotence,  to  tempt 
An  armed  guest :  Feed  not  an  eye  that  oonquera. 
Nor  teach  a  fortunate  sword  the  way  to  be  covetous. 

Piol.  Ye  judge  amiss,  and  far  too  wide  to  alter 
Let  all  be  rndy,  as  1  gave  direction :  [me  ; 

The  secret  way  of  all  our  wealth  appearing 
Newly,  and  handsomely  ;  and  all  about  it : 
No  more  dissuading :  'tis  my  wilL 

Achor.  I  grieve  for't. 

Piol.  I  will  dazsle  Cesar  widi  ezoe«s  of  rlorr. 

Pho.  I  fbur  you'll  curse  your  will;  we  must 
obey  you.  [Fj*«ai. 
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SCENE  IV,-^ Another  in  the  same  with  a  Gallery. 
Enter  Cauar,  Awtowy,  Dof.AwitM.A ,  and8c£yA,ttbove. 

Cmsar^  I  wonder  at  the  glory  of  this  kingdom, 
And  the  most  boanteous  preparation, 
Still  as  I  pass,  they  court  me  with. 

See,  I'll  tell  you  ; 
In  Gaol  and  Grermany  we  saw  sach  visions, 
And  stood  not  to  admire  'em,  bat  possess  'em  : 
When  they  are  ours,  they  are  worth  our  admiration. 

Efiter  CuBOPATRA. 

AfU»  The  young  queen  comes  :  give  room  1 

Caear,  Welcome,  my  dearest ! 
Come,  bless  my  side. 

Sce»  Ay,  marry,  here's  a  wonder ! 
As  she  appears  now,  I  am  no  true  soldier, 
If  I  be  not  readiest  to  recant. 

Cleo.  Be  merry,  sir ; 
My  brother  will  be  proud  to  do  you  honour, 
That  now  appears  himself. 

Enter  Prouunr,  Achorkus,  Achillas,  PMOTiNirg,  and 
Afullodorus,  above, 

PtoL  Hail  to  great  Cesar, 
My  royal  guest !  First  I  will  feast  thine  eyes 
With  wealthy  Egypt's  store,  and  then  thy  palate, 
And  wait  myself  upon  thee.        ITreaeure  brought  in. 

Casar.  What  rich  service  ! 
What  mines  of  treasure !  richer  still  ? 

Cleo.  My  Cssar, 
What  do  you  admire  ?  Pray  you  turn,  and  let  me 

talk  to  you. 
Have  you  forgot  me,  sir  ?  How,  a  new  object  ? 
Am  I  grown  old  o'  th'  sudden !  C«sar  t 

Cmear.  Tell  me 
From  whence  comes  all  this  wealth  ^ 

Cleo.  Is  your  eye  that  way. 
And  all  my  beauties  banish'd  ? 

Ptol,  ril  tell  thee,  Cassar; 
We  owe  for  all  this  wealth  to  the  old  NUus, 
We  need  no  dropping  rain  to  cheer  the  husbandman, 
Nor  merchant  that  ploughs  up  the  sea  to  seek  us  ; 
Within  the  wealthy  womb  of  reverend  Nilus : 
All  this  is  nonrishM ;  who,  to  do  thee  honour, 
Comes  to  discover  his  seven  deities. 
His  conceal'd  heads,  unto  thee :  See  with  pleasure ! 

Cenar.  The  matchless  wealth  of  this  land  ! 

Cleo,  Come,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Ceuar,  Away  I  Let  me  imagine. 

Cleo.  How !  frown  on  me  ? 
The  eyes  of  Cesar  wrapt  in  storms  ! 

CtBtar,  I'm  sorry : 
But,  let  me  thinks— 

iMuMie.    Enter  below,  in  a  Maequ€»  Ibis,  and  three 
Labouren. 

SONG. 
liis.  Iris,  the  goddess  of  this  land. 

Bids  thee,  great  Cassar,  uodentand 
And  mark  onr  customs,  and  flrst  know. 
With  greedy  eyes  these  watch  the  flow 
Qf  plenteous  NUus ;  when  he  comes. 
With  songs,  with  danees,  timbrels,  drums, 
They  entertain  Mm ;  cut  his  way. 
And  give  his  proud  heads  leave  to  play : 

Nilus  himself  shall  rise,  and  shew 

His  matohlesn  wealth  in  overflow. 

Labourers.  C(mie,  let  us  help  tbe  reverend  NUe  ; 
He's  very  old;  alas  the  while ! 
Let  us  dig  him  ea^  ways. 
And  prepare  a  thonssnd  plays : 

dd 


To  delight  his  streams,  let's  sing 
A  loud  welcome  to  our  q>ring ; 
This  way  let  his  curling  heads 
Fall  into  our  new-made  beds ; 
This  way  let  his  wanton  spawns 
Frisk,  and  glide  it  o'er  the  lawnsL 
This  way  profit  comes,  and  gain : 
How  he  tumbles  here  amain ! 
How  his  waters  haste  to  fall 
Into  our  channels  1  Labour,  all. 
And  let  hhn  in ;  let  Nilus  flow. 
And  perpetual  plenty  shew. 
With  incense  let  us  bless  the  brim. 
And  as  the  wanton  fishes  swim. 
Let  us  gums  and  garlands  fling. 
And  loud  onr  timbrels  ring. 

Come,  old  fatlier,  come  away ! 

Our  labour  is  our  holiday. 

Enter  Nilus. 
Isis.  Here  comes  the  aged  river  now. 

With  garlands  of  great  pearl  his  brow 

Begirt  and  rounded :  In  his  flow. 

All  things  take  life,  and  all  thinits  grow. 

A  thousand  wealthy  treasures  still. 

To  do  him  service  at  his  will. 

Follow  his  rising  flood,  and  pour 

Perpetual  blessings  in  our  store. 

Hear  hhn ;  and  next  there  will  advance. 

His  sacred  heads  to  tread  a  dance. 

In  honour  of  my  royal  guest : 

Mark  them  too ;  and  you  have  a  feast. 

Cleo.  A  little  dross  betray  me  ? 
Cessar.  I  am  ashamed  I  warr'd  at  home,  my 
friends, 
When  such  wealth  may  be  got  abroad!    What 

honour, 
Nay,  everlasting  glory,  had  Rome  purchased, 
Had  she  a  just  cause  but  to  visit  Egypt ! 

They  donee.    Then  Nilus  sings. 

NUus*  Hake  room  for  my  rich  waters'  fall. 
And  bless  my  flood ; 
Nilus  comes  flowing  to  you  all 
Increase  and  good. 
Now  the  plants  and  flowers  shall  spring 
And  the  merry  ploughman  sing. 
In  my  hiddoi  waves  I  bring 
Bread,  and  wine,  and  ev*ry  thing. 

Let  the  damsels  sing  me  in, 
Sing  aloud,  that  I  may  rise : 
Tour  holy  feasts  and  hours  begin* 
And  each  hand  bring  a  saorifloe. 
Now  my  wanton  pearls  I  shew. 
That  to  ladies'  fair  necks  grow. 
Now  my  gold 
And  treasures  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
Shall  bless  this  land,  by  my  rich  flow, 
And  after  this,  to  crown  your  ayes. 
My  hidden  holy  head  arise. 

IThe  Maaqoers  dance,  and  esfsunL 

Cseear.  The  wonder  of  this  wealth  so  troubles  me, 
I  am  not  well :  Good  night ! 

See,  I  am  glad  you  have  it : 
Now  we  shall  stir  again. 

Dol,  Thou,  weslth,  still  haunt  him ! 

See.   A  greedy  spirit  set  thee  on!    We  are 
happy. 

Ptol.  Lights,  lights  fbr  Cesar,  and  attendance ! 

Cleo.  WeU, 
I  shall  yet  find  a  time  to  tell  thee,  Cnsar, 
Thou  hast  wrong'd  her  love — ^The  rest  here. 

Ptol.  Lights  along  still : 
Music,  and  sacrifice  to  sleep,  fbr  Cssar  I 

[JVjwkaI. 
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SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  the  Royal  Palaee. 

Enter  PioLuir,  Protoiub,  Achiixab,  and  Achorjkob. 

Acho,  I  told  you  carefully  what  thiB  would  prove 
What  this  inestimable  wealth  and  glory  [to, 

Would  draw  upon  you  :  I  advised  your  majesty 
Never  to  tempt  a  conanering  guest,  nor  add 
A  bait  to  catch  a  mind  bent  by  his  trade 
To  make  the  whole  world  his. 

Pho,  I  was  not  heard,  sir, 
Or,  what  I  said,  lost  and  contemn'd :  I  dare  say. 
And  freshly  now,  'twas  a  poor  weakness  in  you, 
A  glorious  childishness  !  I  watched  his  eye, 
And  saw  how  falcon-like  it  tower'd,  and  flew 
Upon  the  wealthy  quarry ;  how  round  it  mark'd  it : 
I  observed  his  words,  and  to  what  it  tended ; 
How  greedily  he  ask*d  from  whence  it  came. 
And  what  commerce  we  held  for  such  abundance. 
The  show  of  Nilus  how  he  laboured  at, 
To  find  the  secret  ways  the  song  delivered  I 

Achor.  He  neyer  smiled,  I  noted,  at  the  plea- 
sures, 
I    But  fiz'd  his  constant  eyes  upon  the  treasure : 
I  do  not  think  his  ears  had  so  much  leisure, 
After  the  wealth  appeared,  to  hear  the  music. 
Most  sure  he  has  not  slept  since ;  his  mind's  trou- 
bles, 
With  objects  they  would  make  their  own,  still 
labour. 

Pho,  Your  sister  he  ne*er  gazed  on ;  that's  a 
main  note : 
The  prime  beauty  of  the  world  had  no  power  over 

Achor,  Where  was  his  mind  the  whiLt  ?  [him. 

Pho.  Where  was  your  carefulness. 
To  shew  an  armed  thief  the  way  to  rob  you  ? 
Nay,  would  you  give  him  this,  it  vrill  excite  him 
To  seek  the  rest :  Ambition  feels  no  gift. 
Nor  knows  no  bounds :  indeed  you  have  done  most 
weakly. 

Ptol,  Can  I  be  too  kind  to  my  noble  friend  ? 

Pho.  To  be  unkind  unto  your  noble  self,  but 
savours 
Of  indiscretion  ;  and  your  friend  has  found  it 
Had  you  been  train'd  up  in  tte  wants  and  miseries 
A  soldier  marches  through,  and  known  his  tem- 
perance 
In  offer'd  courtesies,  you  would  have  made 
A  wiser  master  of  your  own,  and  stronger. 

Ptol,  Why,  should  I  give  him  all,  he  would 
Tis  more  to  him  to  make  kings.  [return  it : 

Pho.  Pray  thee  be  wiser, 
And  trust  not,  with  your  lost  wealth,  your  loved 

liberty: 
To  be  a  king  still  at  your  own  discretion, 
Is  like  a  king  ;  to  be  at  his,  a  vassal. 
Now  take  good  counsel,  or  no  more  take  to  you 
The  freedom  of  a  prince. 

AehiL  'Twill  be  too  late  else  : 
For,  since  the  masque,  he  sent  three  of  his  captains. 
Ambitious  as  himself,  to  view  again 
The  glory  of  your  wMlth. 

Pho.  The  next  himself  comes, 
Not  staying  for  your  courtesy,  and  takes  it 

Ptol.  What  counsel,  my  Achoreus  ? 

Aohor,  I'll  go  pray,  sir, 
(For  that's  best  couxuel  now)  the  gods  may  help 
you.  lExU, 


Pho.  I  found  yon  oat  a  way,  bat  'twai  not  era* 
dited 
A  moat  secure  way :  Whither  will  yon  fly  now  ? 
Aehih  For  when  your  wealth  is  gone,  your 

power  must  follow. 
Pho.  And  that  diminish'd  also,  what's  your  life 
worth  ? 
Who  would  regard  it  ? 
Ptol.  You  say  true. 
Aehil.  What  eye 
Will  look  upon  king  Ptolemy  ?    If  they  do  look, 
It  must  be  in  scorn :  for  a  poor  king  is  a  monster : 
What  ear  remember  ye  ?  'twill  be  then  a  courtesy, 
A  noble  one,  to  take  your  life  too  from  you  : 
But  if  reserved,  you  stand  to  fill  a  victory  ; 
As  who  knows  conqueron'  minds,  though  out- 
wardly 
They  bear  fair  streams  ?   Oh,  sir,  does  not  this 
shake  ye  ? 

If  to  be  honey'd  on  to  these  afllietions 

Ptol.  I  never  will :  I  was  a  fool  1 
Pho.  For  then,  sir. 
Your  country's  cause  Mis  with  you  too,  and  fet- 
tered : 
All  Egypt  shall  be  plough'd  up  with  dishonour. 
PM.  No  more :  I  am  sensible :   And  now  my 
spirit 
Bums  hot  within  me. 
AehU.  Keep  it  warm  and  fiery. 
Pho,  And  last,  be  counsell'd. 
Ptol,  I  will,  though  I  perish. 
Pho.  Go  in  :  We'U  teU  you  all,  and  then  well 
execute.  lExewU. 


SCENE  ll.^The  Apartment  ^f  Cleopatra  in 

the  Palace. 

Enter  Cliopatiu,  Axstivoa,  and  Enos. 

Are.  You  are  so  impatient  I 

Cleo.  Have  I  not  cause  ? 
Women  of  common  beauties,  and  low  births, 
When  they  are  slighted,  are  allowed  their  angers : 
Why  should  not  I,  a  princess,  make  him  know 
The  baseness  of  his  usage  ? 

Are.  Yes,  'tis  fit ; 
But  then  again  you  know  what  man 

Cleo,  He's  no  man  1 
The  shadow  of  a  greatness  hangs  upon  him. 
And  not  the  virtue:  He  is  no  conqueror. 
Has  suffer' d  under  the  base  dross  of  nature ; 
Poorly  deliver'd  up  his  power  to  wealth. 
The  god  of  bed-rid  men,  taught  his  eyes  treason  ; 
Against  the  truth  of  love  he  has  raised  rebellion. 
Defied  his  holy  flames. 

Eros,  He  will  fall  back  again. 
And  satisfy  your  grace. 

Cleo.  Had  I  been,  old. 
Or  blasted  in  my  bud,  he  might  have  shew'd 
Some  shadow  of  dislike  :  But,  to  prefer 
The  lustre  of  a  little  art,  Arsinof , 
And  the  poor  glow-worm  light  of  some  faint  jewels. 
Before  the  life  of  love,  and  soul  of  beauty, 
Oh,  how  it  vexes  me !     He  is  no  soldier ; 
All  honourable  soldien  are  Love*s  servants ; 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  mere  wand'ring  merchant. 
Servile  to  gain :  He  trades  for  poor  commodities, 
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And  makes  hit  oonqnesti,  thefts  1  Some  fortimate 

captains 
That  quarter  with  him,  and  are  tmly  Taliant, 
Ha?e  flnng  the  name  of  Happy  CRsar  on  him ; 
Himself  ne'er  won  it :  He's  so  base  and  coTetons, 
He*ll  sell  his  sword  for  gold  1 

Art,  This  is  too  bitter. 

Cleo,  Oh,  I  coold  corse  myself,  that  was  so 
foolish, 
So  fondly  childish,  to  believe  his  tongne, 
His  promising  tongne,  ere  I  could  catch  his  tem- 
per. 
I  had  traui  enongh  to  have  cloy'd  his  eyes  withal, 
(His  coTetous  eyes)  snch  as  I  scom  to  tread  on, 
jkicher  than  e'er  he  saw  yet,  and  more  tempting ; 
Had  I  known  he  had  stoop'd  at  that,  I  had  saved 

mine  honour, 
I  had  been  happy  still !     Bnt  let  him  take  it. 
And  let  him  brag  how  poorly  I'm  rewarded ; 
I^t  him  go  conquer  still  weak  wretched  ladies ; 
Love  has  his  angry  quiver  too,  his  deadly, 
And,  when  he  finds  scom,  armed  at  the  strongest. 
I  am  a  fool  to  fret  thns  for  a  fool. 
An  old  blind  fool  too !  I  lose  my  health ;  I  will  not, 
I  will  not  cry ;  I  will  not  honour  him 
With  tears  diviner  than  the  gods  he  worships ; 
I  will  not  take  the  pains  to  curse  a  poor  thing ! 

Brot,  Do  not ;  you  shall  not  need. 

Cleo.  'Would  I  were  prisoner 
To  one  I  hate,  that  I  might  anger  him ! 
I  will  love  any  man,  to  break  the  heart  of  him ! 
Any  that  has  the  heart  and  wiU  to  kill  him  I 

Ar$,  Take  some  &ir  truce. 

Cleo.  I  will  go  study  mischief. 
And  put  a  look  on,  arm'd  with  all  my  cunnings, 
Shall  meet  him  like  a  basilisk,  and  strike  him  1 
Love,  put  destroving  flames  into  mine  eyes. 
Into  my  smiles  deceits,  that  I  may  torture  him, 
Tliat  I  may  make  him  love  to  death,  and  langli  at 
him! 

Enter  Apolloookub. 

Ajpfd.  Cesar  commendshis  service  to  your  grace. 

Cleo.  His  service  ?  what's  his  service? 

Bro9.  Pray  you  be  patient; 
The  noble  Cnsar  loves  stilL 

CUo.  What's  his  will  ? 

Apol,  He  craves  access  unto  your  highness. 

Cleo.  No; 
Say,  no ;  I  will  have  none  to  trouble  me. 

Art,  Good  sister ! 

Cleo,  None,  I  say ;  I  will  be  private. 
'Would  thou  hadst  flung  me  into  Nilus,  keeper. 
When  first  thou  gavest  oonsentt  to  bring  my  body 
To  this  unthankftil  Cesar ! 

Apol,  'Twas  your  will,  madam^ 
Nay  more,  your  charge  upon  me,  as  I  hononr'd 
You  know  what  danger  I  endured.  [jou. 

Cleo,  Take  this,  IWvingaJewel. 

And  carry  it  to  that  lordly  Cesar  sent  thee ; 
There's  a  new  love,  a  handsome  one,  a  rich  one, 
One  that  will  hug  his  mind :  Bid  him  make  love 

to  it; 
Tell  the  ambitious  broker,  this  will  suffer 

Enter  Cjbsar. 
Apol,  He  enters. 
Cleo.  Howl 

CoMor.  I  do  not  use  to  wait,  lady ; 
Where  I  am,  aU  the  doors  are  free  and  open. 
Cleo.  I  guess  so,  by  yoar  rudeness. 


C^sar,  You're  not  angry  ? 
Things  of  your  tender  mould  should  be  most  gentle. 
Why  do  you  frown  ?  Good  gods,  what  a  set  anger 
Have  you  forced  into  your  face !     Come,  I  must 

temper  you. 
What  a  coy  smile  was  there,  and  a  disdainful ! 
How  like  an  ominous  flash  it  broke  out  from  you ! 
Defend  me.  Love  1  Sweet,  who  has  anger'd  you? 

Cleo,  Shew  him  a  glass  1  That  false  face  has 
That  base  heart  wrong'd  me !  [betray'd  me, 

CiBsar,  Be  more  sweetly  angry. 
I  wrong'd  you,  fair  ? 

Cleo.  Away  with  your  fool  flatteries ; 
They  are  too  gross  !  Bat  that  I  dare  be  angry. 
And  with  as  great  a  god  as  Caesar  is. 
To  shew  how  poorly  I  respect  hb  memory, 
I  woold  not  speak  to  you. 

Castar,  Pray  you  undo  this  riddle, 
And  tell  me  how  I  have  vez'd  you  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  think  first. 
Whether  I  may  put  on  a  patience 
That  will  with  honour  suffer  me.    Know,  I  hate 

yoo! 
Let  that  begin  the  story:    Now,  I'll  tell  you. 

Cmsar.  But  do  it  milder :  In  a  noble  lady. 
Softness  of  spirit,  and  a  sober  nature, 
That  moves  like  summer  winds,  cool,  and  blows 
Shews  blessed,  like  herself.  [sweetness, 

Cleo,  And  that  great  blessedness 
Yoo  first  reap'd  of  me  :  Till  you  taught  my  nature, 
Like  a  rude  storm,  to  talk  aloud,  and  thunder. 
Sleep  was  not  gentler  than  my  soul,  and  stiller. 
You  had  the  spring  of  my  affections. 
And  my  fair  fniits  I  gave  you  leave  to  taste  of; 
You  must  expect  the  winter  of  mine  anger. 
You  flung  me  off,  before  the  court  disgraced  me. 
When  io  the  pride  I  appear'd  of  all  my  beauty, 
Appeared  your  mistress ;  took  into  your  eyes 
The  common  strumpet,  love  of  hated  lucre. 
Courted  with  covetous  heart  the  slave  of  nature. 
Gave  all  your  thoughts  to  gold,  that  men  of  glory. 
And  minds  adom'd  with  noble  love,  would  kick  atl 
Soldiers  of  royal  mark  scom  snch  base  purchase ; 
Beauty  and  honour  are  the  marks  they  shoot  at. 
I  spake  to  you  then,  I  courted  you,  and  woo'd  you, 
Call'dyou  "  dearCssar,"  hung  about  you  tenderiy. 
Was  proud  to  appear  your  friend 

Caear.  You  have  misuken  me. 

CUo.  But  neither  eye,  nor  favour,  not  a  smile, 
Was  I  bless'd  back  mth,  but  shook  off  redely; 
And,  as  you  had  been  sold  to  sordid  infamy, 
Yon  fell  before  the  images  of  treasure. 
And  in  your  soul  you  worshipp'd ;  I  stood  slighted. 
Forgotten,  and  contemn'd ;  my  soft  embraces. 
And  those  sweet  kisses  you  call'd  Elysium, 
As  letters  writ  in  sand,  no  more  remember'd ; 
The  name  and  glory  of  your  Cleopatra 
Laugh'd  at,  and  made  a  story  to  your  captains  1 
Shall  I  endure  ? 

Cmaar.  You  are  deceived  in  all  this ; 
Upon  my  life  you  are ;  'tis  your  much  tenderness. 

Cleo,  No,  no ;  I  love  not  that  way ;  you  are 
ooxen'd: 
I  love  with  as  much  ambition  as  a  conqueror. 
And  where  I  love  will  triumph  I 

C^ear.  So  you  shall ; 
My  heart  shall  be  the  chariot  that  shall  bear  yoo  ; 
All  I  have  won  shall  wait  upon  you. — By  the  gods. 
The  bravery  of  this  woman  s  mind  has  fii'ed  me  !— 
Deur  mistress,  shall  I  but  this  night 
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(Ai  rare  they  ivill)  ud  beat  tfaee,  for  thy  porerty ; 
If  they  would  allow  thy  foolery,  there  were  some 

Sept.  My  foolery  ?  [hope. 

Pho.  Nay,  more  than  that,  thy  misery. 
Thy  monttrooB  misery. 

Achil.  He  begins  to  hearken. — 
Thy  misery  so  great,  men  will  not  bury  thee. 

Sept,  Tliat  this  were  true ! 

Pho.  Why  does  this  conquering  Cnsar 
Labour  through  the  world's  deep  seas  of  toils  and 

troubles, 
Dangers,  and  desperate  hopes?  to  repent  after- 
wards? 
Why  does  he  slaughter  thousands  in  a  battle, 
And  whip  his  country  with  the  sword  ?  to  cry  for't  ? 
Thou  kiU*dst  great  Pompey :  He'll  kill  aU  his  Idn- 
And  justify  it ;  nay,  raise  up  trophies  to  it.  [dred, 
When  thou  hear'st  him  repent,  (he's  held  most 

holy  too) 
And  cry  for  doing  daily  bloody  murden. 
Take  thou  example,  and  go  ask  forgiveness  ; 
Call  up  the  thing  thou  nam'st  thy  conscience. 
And  let  it  work  ;  then  'twill  seem  well,  Septimius. 

Sept.  He  does  all  this. 

AchU.  Yes,  and  is  honour*d  for  it ; 
Nay,  call'd  the  honoured  Cssar :  So  mayest  thou 
Thou  wert  bom  as  near  a  crown  as  he.  [be  ; 

Sept.  He  was  poor. 

Pko,  And  desperate  bloody  tricks  got  him  this 
credit. 


Sepi.  I  am  afraid  you  will  onoe  moi 

Pho.  Help  to  raise  thee. 
Off  with  thy  pining  black :  it  dulls  a  soldier. 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man ! 
A  noble  fate  waits  on  thee. 

Sept.  I  now  feel 
Myself  returning  ssscal  speedily. 
Oh,  that  I  had  die  power 

Aohil,  Thou  shalt  hare  all ;  [thee, 

And  do  all  through  thy  power.    Men  shall  admire 
And  the  yices  of  Septimius  shall  turn  Tirtues. 

Sept,  Off,  off;  thou  must  off;  off,  my  cowardice! 
Puling  repentance,  off ! 

Pho.  Now  thou  speak'st  nobly. 

Sept.  Off,  my  dejected  looks,  and  welcome 
My  daring  shall  be  deity,  to  save  me.  [impndeoce! 
Give  me  instructions,  and  put  action  on  me, 
A  glorious  cause  upon  my  sword's  point,  gentlemen. 
And  let  my  wit  and  valour  work.  You  will  raise 
And  make  me  out-dare  all  my  miseries  ?         [me, 

Pho.  All  this,  and  all  thy  wishes. 

Sept.  Use  me  then . 
Womanish  fear,  farewell !     I'll  never  melt  more. 
Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  wake  my  spirit  1 
I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  I'll  fell 
This  huge  oak  Caesar  too. 

Pho.  Now  thou  sing'st  sweetly, 
And  Ptolemy  shall  crown  thee  for  thy  service. 

Aehil.  He's  well  wrought ;  put  him  on  ^Mce  for 
cooling.  lExeunL 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I CjBSAm's  ApartmmU  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cmbah^  Ahtomy,  and  Dolabuxa. 

Ant.  The  tumult  still  increases. 

Catar.  Oh,  my  fortune ! 
My  lustfiil  folly  rather !  But,  'tis  well. 
And  worthily  I  am  made  a  bondman's  prey, 
That  (after  all  my  glorious  victories. 
In  which  I  pass'd  so  many  seas  of  dangers. 
When  all  the  elements  conspired  against  me) 
Would  yield  up  the  dominion  of  this  head 
To  any  mortal  power ;  so  blind  and  stupid. 
To  trust  these  base  Egyptians,  that  proclaim'd 
Their  perjuries  in  noble  Pompey's  death. 
And  yet  that  could  not  warn  me  1 

Dot.  Be  still  Caesar, 
Who  ever  loved  to  exerdse  his  fate 
Where  danger  look'd  most  dreadfuL 

Ani.  If  you  fail, 
F^  not  alone ;  let  the  king  and  his  sister 
Be  buried  in  your  ruins :  On  my  life, 
They  both  are  guilty !    Reason  may  assure  yon, 
Fhotinaa  nor  Achillas  durst  attempt  you, 
Or  shake  one  dart,  or  sword,    aim'd  at   your 

safety, 
Without  their  warrant. 

CtBtar.  For  the  young  king,  I  know  not 
How  he  may  be  misled ;  but  for  his  sister 
Unequall'd  Cleopatra,  *twere  a  kind 
Of  blasphemy  to  doubt  her :  Ugly  treason 
Durst  never  dwell  in  such  a  glorious  building; 
Nor  can  so  dear  and  great  a  spirit  as  hers  is 
Admit  of  falsehood. 


Ant.  Let  us  seise  on  him  then  ; 
And  leave  her  to  her  fortune. 

Dol.  If  he  have  power, 
Use  it  to  your  security,  and  let 
His  honesty  acquit  him  ;  if  he  be  false. 
It  is  too  great  an  honour  he  should  die 
By  your  victorious  hand. 

Cagar.  He  comes,  and  I 
Shall  do  as  I  find  cause. 

Enter  Pvoubmt,  AcROBaus,  AFOLLOOoain,  and  Attandanta 

Ptol.  Let  not  great  Caesar 
Impute  the  breach  of  hospitality 
To  yon,  my  guest,  to  me !  I  am  contemn'd, 
And  my  rebellious  rabjects  lift  their  hands 
Against  my  head;   and   'would   they  aim'd  no 

further, 
Provided  that  I  fell  a  sacrifice 
To  gain  you  safety !  That  this  is  not  feign'd. 
The  boldness  of  my  innocence  may  confirm  yon : 
Had  I  been  privy  to  their  bloody  plot, 
I  now  had  led  them  on,  and  given  fair  gloss 
To  their  bad  cause,  by  being  present  with  them; 
But  I,  that  yet  taste  of  the  punishment 
In  being  fidse  to  Pompey,  will  not  make 
A  second  fault  to  Cesar  uncompell*d ; 
With  such  as  have  not  yet  shook  off  obedience, 
I  yield  myself  to  you,  and  will  take  part 
In  all  your  dangers. 

Caear.  This  pleads  your  excuse. 
And  I  receive  it 

AehoT.  If  they  have  any  touch 
Of  justice,  or  religion,  I  will  use 
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The  authority  of  our  gods  to  call  them  hack 
From  their  bad  purpose. 

A  pot.  This  part  of  the  palace 
Is  yet  defensible ;  we  may  make  it  good 
Till  your  powers  rescue  us. 

Ctuar.  Cesar  besieged  ? 
Oh,  stain  to  my  great  actions !   'Twas  my  custom, 
An  army  routed,  as  my  feet  had  wings, 
To  he  first  in  the  chase ;  nor  walls  nor  bulwarks 
Codid  guard  those  that  escaped  the  battle's  fiiry 
From  this  strong  arm  ;  and  I  to  be  enclosed  I 
My  heart !  my  heart !  But  'tis  necessity. 
To  which  the  gods  must  yield ;  and  I  obey, 
'Till  I  redeem  it,  by  some  glorious  way.    lExeunt 


SCENE  II Befwre  the  Palaee. 

EnUr  FBOfmniB,  Acbuxas,  SamnivB,  and  SoldierB. 

Pho.  There's  no  retiring  now ;  we  are  broke  in ; 
The  deed  past  hope  of  pardon.     If  we  prosper, 
'TwiU  be  styled  lawful,  and  we  shall  give  laws 
To  those  that  now  command  us :  Stop  not  at 
Or  loyalty,  or  duty ;  bold  ambition 
To  dare,  and  power  to  do,  gave  the  first  difference 
Between  the  king  and  subject    Cesar's  motto, 
Aut  Ca$ar  aut  ntAi/,  each  of  us  must  claim, 
And  use  it  as  our  own. 

AchiL  The  deed  is  bloody, 
If  we  conclude  in  Ptolemy's  death. 

Pho,  The  better ; 
The  globe  of  empire  must  be  so  manured. 

Sept.  Rome,  that  from  Romulus  first  took  ber 
name. 
Had  her  walls  water'd  with  a  crimson  shower 
Drain'd  from  a  brother's  heart ;  nor  was  she  raised 
To  this  prodigious  height,  that  overlooks 
Three  fiill  parts  of  the  earth  that  pay  her  tribatCy 
But  by  enlarging  of  her  narrow  bounds 
By  the  sack  of  neighbour  cities,  not  made  hers 
Till  they  were  cemented  with  the  blood  of  those 
That  did  possess  'em ;  Cesar,  Ptolemy, 
Now  I  am  steel'd,  to  me  are  empty  names, 
Esteem'd  as  Pompey's  was. 

Pho.  Well  said,  Septimius  ! 
Thou  now  art  right  again. 

Aehil.  But  what  course  take  we 
For  the  princess  Cleopatra  ? 

Pho.  Let  her  live 
A  while,  to  make  us  sport ;  she  shall  authorize 
Our  undertakings  to  the  ignorant  people. 
As  if  what  we  do  were  by  her  command : 
But,  our  triumvirate  government  once  coofirm'd. 
She  bears  her  brother  company :  That's  my  pro- 
Leave  me  to  work  her.  [vince ; 

Aehil.  I  will  undertake  for  Ptolemy. 

Sevt.  Cesar  shall  be  my  task  ; 
And  as  in  Pompey  I  began  a  name, 
I'll  perfect  it  in  Cesar  ! 


Enter,  en  a  BeUe&np  ttf  the  Palace,  Cjuae,  Pr)lbmv, 
AcHoaBva,  ApouuoDoiun,  Auromr,  and  Dot  imi  ri 

Pho.  'Tis  resolved  then ; 
We*ll  force  our  passage. 

Aehii.  See,  they  do  appear, 
As  they  desired  a  parley. 

Pho.  I  am  proud  yet 
I  have  brought  them  to  capitulate. 

Piol.  Now,  Photinus  ? 


Pho.  Now,  Ptolemy ! 

Ptol.  No  addition  ? 

Pho.  We  are  equal. 
Though  Cesar's  name  were  put  into  the  8CBle» 
In  which  our  worth  is  weigh  d. 

Cmsar.  Presumptuous  villain, 
Upon  what  grounds  hast  thou  presumed  to  raise 
Thy  servile  hand  against  the  king,  or  me. 
That  have  a  greater  name  ? 

Pho.  On  those  by  which 
Thou  didst  presume  to  pass  the  Rubicon, 
Against  the  laws  of  Rome;  and  at  the  name 
Of  traitor  smile,  as  thou  didst  when  MaroeUus 
The  consul,  with  the  senate's  full  consent. 
Pronounced  thee  for  an  enemy  to  thy  country : 
Yet  thou  wenfst  on,  and  thy  rebellious  cause 
Was  crown'd  with  fair  success.      Why  should  we 

fear  then  ? 
Think  on  that,  Cesar ! 

Casar.  Oh,  the  gods  !  be  braved  thus  ! 
And  be  oompell'd  to  bear  this  from  a  slave, 
That  would  not  brook  great  Pompey  his  superior  1 

Achii.  Thy  glories  now  have  touch'd  the  highest 
point. 
And  must  descend. 

Pho.  Despair,  and  think  we  stand 
The  champions  of  Rome,  to  wreak  her  wrongs, 
Upon  whose  liberty  thou  hast  set  thy  foot. 

Sept.  And  that  the  ghosts  of  all  those  noble 
Romans 
That  by  thy  sword  fell  in  this  civil  war. 
Expect  revenge. 

AnL  Dar'st  thou  speak,  and  remember 
There  was  a  Pompey  ? 

Pho.  There  is  no  hope  to  'scape  us : 
If  that,  against  the  odds  we  have  upon  you, 
You  dare  come  forth  and  fight,  receive  the  honour 
To  die  like  Romans ;  if  ye  faint,  resolve 
To  starve  like  wretches  I  I  disdain  to  change 
Another  syllable  with  you. 

lExeunt  Pmotiwvb,  Achillas,  Bmsraam,  and  Soidlcni 

Ani.  Let  us  die  nobly ! 
And  rather  fall  upon  each  other's  sword, 
Than  come  into  these  villains'  hands. 

Cenar.  That  fortune 
Which  to  this  hour  hatii  been  a  friend  to  Cesar, 
Though  for  a  while  she  dbthe  her  brow  with  frowns, 
Will  smile  again  upon  me :  Who  will  pay  her 
Or  sacrifice,  or  vows,  if  she  forsake 
Her  best  of  works  in  me  ?  or  suffer  him, 
Whom  with  a  strong  hand  she  hath  led  triumphant 
Through  the  whole  western  world,  and  Rome  ac- 

knowledged 
Her  sovereign  lord,  to  end  ingloriously 
A  life  admired  by  dl  ?    The  threaten'd  danger 
Must,  by  a  way  more  horrid,  be  avoided, 
And  I  will  run  the  hazard.     Fire  the  palace, 
And  the  rich  magazines  that  neighbour  it. 
In  which  the  weslth  of  Egypt  is  contained ! 
Start  not ;  it  shall  be  so ;  that  while  the  people 
Labour  in  quenching  the  ensuing  flames. 
Like  Caesar,  with  this  handful  of  my  friends. 
Through  fire,  and  swords,  I  force  a  passage  to 
My  conquering  legions.  King,  if  thou  dar'st,  follow 
Where  Cesar  leads ;  or  live,  or  die  a  free  man  ! 
If  not,  stay  here  a  bondman  to  thy  slave, 
And,  dead,  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  grave  ! 

lExennt 
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SCENE  III.— ^n  open  Place  in  the  City, 
Bnter  BBPniiruB. 

Sept.  I  feel  my  resolntioii  melts  agsin, 
And  that  I  am  not  knave  alone,  but  fool. 
In  all  my  purposes.    This  devil  Fhotinus 
Employs  me  as  a  property,  and,  grown  useless. 
Will  shake  me  off  again :   He  told  me  so 
When  I  kill'd  Pompey ;  nor  can  I  hope  better. 
When  Caesar  is  despatched.     Services  done 
For  such  as  only  study  ti&dr  own  ends. 
Too  great  to  be  rewarded,  are  retum'd 
With  deadly  hate  :  I  leam'd  this  principle 
In  his  own  school    Yet  still  he  fools  me  :  well : — 
And  yet  he  trusts  me :  Since  I  in  my  nature 
Was  iaahion'd  to  be  false,  wherefore  should  I, 
That  kill'd  my  general,  and  a  Roman,  one 
To  whom  I  owed  all  nourishments  of  life. 
Be  true  to  an  Egyptian  ?    To  save  Cssar, 
And  turn  Photinus*  plots  on  his  own  head, 
(As  it  is  in  my  power)  redeem  mv  credit. 
And  live*  to  lie,  and  swear  again  m  fashion, 
Oh,  'twere  a  master-piece ! — Ha !  Curse  me !  Caesar? 
How's  he  got  oflF  ? 

Enter  Caiab,  Ptduimv,  Aicrcmr,  Doukmuji,  Achorkus, 
AfouiOOorub,  and  BoldlerSi 

Ctuar.  The  fire  has  took. 
And  shews  the  dty  like  a  second  Troy  i 
The  navy  too  is  scorch'd ;  the  people  greedy 
To  save  their  wealth  and  houses,  while  tiieir  soldiers 
Make  spoil  of  all :  Only  Achillas*  troops 
Make  good  their  guard ;   break  through  them,  we 
I'll  lead  you  like  a  thunder-bolt !  [are  safe. 

Sept,  Stay,  Caesar. 

Cwear.  Who's  this  ?  the  dog  Septimius  r 

Ani,  Cut  his  throat. 

Dot.  You  bark'd  but  now  ;  fawn  you  so  soon  ? 

Sept,  Oh,  hear  me  ! 
What  111  deliver  is  for  Cssar's  safety. 
For  all  your  good. 

Ant,  Good  from  a  mouth  like  thine. 
That  never  belch'd  but  blasphemy  and  treason, 
On  festival  days ! 

Sept,  I  am  an  alter'd  man, 
AlterM  indeed ;  and  I  will  give  you  canse 
To  say  I  am  a  Roman. 

Dot,  Rogue,  I  grant  thee. 

Sept.  Trust  me,  I'll  make  the  passage  smooth 
For  your  escape.  [and  easy, 

Ant,  I'll  truflt  the  devil  sooner. 
And  make  a  safer  bargain. 

Sept,  I  am  trusted 
With  all  Photinus'  secrets. 

Afit,  There's  no  doubt  then, 
Thou  wilt  be  false. 

Sept,  Still  to  be  true  to  you. 

Dot,  And  very  likely. 

Cmaar.  Be  brief;  the  means  ? 

Sept,  Thus,  Caesar : 
To  me  alone,  but  bound  by  terrible  oaths 
Not  to  discover  it,  he  hath  revealed 
A  dismal  vault,  whose  dreadfUl  mouth  docs  open 
A  mile  beyond  the  city :  In  this  cave 
Lie  but  two  hours  concealed. 

Ant,  If  you  beUeve  him, 
He'll  bury  us  alive. 

Dot,  ril  fly  in  the  air  first. 

Sept,  llien  in  the  dead  of  night,  I'll  bring  you 
back 


Into  a  private  room,  where  you  shall  find 
Photinus,  and  Achillas,  and  the  rest 
Of  their  commanders,  close  at  counsel. 

CetMor.  Oood; 
What  follows  ? 

Sept.  Fall  me  fairly  on  their  throats : 
Their  heads  out  off  and  shorn,  the  multitude 
Will  easily  disperse. 

Cmemr.  Oh,  dfevil ! — Away  with  him  1 
Nor  true  to  friend  nor  enemy  ?  Caesar  scorns 
To  find  his  safety,  or  revenge  his  wrongs. 
So  base  a  way ;  or  owe  the  means  of  life 
To  such  a  leprous  traitor  !  I  have  tower'd 
For  victory  Uke  a  ftdcon  in  the  clouds. 
Not  digg'd  for't  like  a  mole.  Our  swords  and  cause 
Make  way  for  us  :  And  that  it  may  appear  '^ 
We  took  a  noble  course,  and  hate  base  treason. 
Some  soldiers,  that  would  merit  Caesar's  favour, 
Hang  him  on  yonder  turret,  and  then  follow 
The  lane  this  sword  makes  for  you. 
{Bxevni  aU  but  SBFriMius  and  two  Soldiers,  wko  teUe  him, 

1  Sold.  Here's  a  belt ; 
Though  I  die  for  it,  I'll  use  it 

2  Sold,  'Tis  too  good  to  truss  a  cur  in. 
Sept,  Save  me !  here's  gold. 

1  Sold  If  Rome    . 

Were  offer'd  for  thy  ransom,  it  could  not  help  theeu 

2  Sold.  Hang  not  an  arse. 

I  Sold.  Goad  him  on  with  thy  sword ! 
Thou  dost  deserve  a  worser  end ;  and  may 
All  such  conclude  so,  that  their  friends  t^trayl 

[^Exeunt 


SCENE  IV Another  Part  of  the  City. 

Bnter  eeveraUtf*  AMiifoa,  Enos,  and  Cudopatiu. 

Ars.  We  are  lost  1 

Eros.  Undone ! 
-  Ars.  Confusion,  fire  and  swords. 
And  fiiry  in  the  soldier's  fooe,  more  horrid. 
Circle  us  round ! 

EroM,  The  king's  command  they  laugh  at, 
And  jeer  at  Caesar's  threats. 

Are.  My  brother  seized  on 
By  the  Roman,  as  thought  guilty  of  the  tumult, 
And  forced  to  bear  him  company,  as  marked  out 
For  his  protection,  or  revenge. 

Ero*.  They  have  broke 
Into  my  cabinet ;  my  trunks  are  ransack'd. 

Ars.  I  have  lost  my  jewels  too  ;  but  that's  the 
least  : 
The  barbarous  rascals,  against  all  humanity 
Or  sense  of  pity,  have  kiU'd  my  little  dog. 
And  broke  my  monkey's  chain. 

Eros.  They  ruffled  me : 
But  that  I  could  endure,  and  tire  *em  too, 
Would  they  proceed  no  further. 

^rj.  Oh,  my  sister  I 

Bros.  My  queen,  my  mistress ! 

Ars,  Can  you  stand  unmoved, 
When  an  earthquake  of  rebellion  shakes  the  city. 
And  the  court  trembles  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  Arsinofi, 
And  with  a  masculine  constancy  deride 
Fortune's  worst  maUce,  as  a  servant  to 
My  virtues,  not  a  mistress :  Then  we  forsake 
The  strong  fort  of  ourselves,  when  we  once  yield. 
Or  shrink  at  her  assaults ;  I  am  still  myself, 
And  though  disrobed  of  sovereignty,  and  ravish'd 
Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it : 
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Nay,  grant  they  had  slaved  my  body,  my  free 

mind, 
Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fmitful  Nile, 
Shall  grow  up  straighter,  and  enlarge  itself, 
'Spite  of  the  envious  weight  that  loads  it  with. 
Think  of  thy  birth,  ArsinoS  ;  common  burthens 
Fit  common  shoulders  :  Teach  the  multitude, 
By  suffering  nobly  what  they  fear  to  touch  at, 
The  greatness  of  thy  mind  does  soar  a  pitch 
Their  dim  eyes,  darkened  by  their  narrow  souls, 
Cannot  arrive  at. 

Ara.  I  am  new  created, 
And  owe  this  second  being  to  you,  best  sister. 
For  now  I  feel  you  have  infused  into  me 
Part  of  your  fortitude. 

Eros.  I  still  am  fearful  : 
I  dare  not  tell  a  lie :  You,  that  were  bom 
Daughters  and  sisters  unto  kings,  may  nourish 
Great  thoughts,  which  I,  that  am  your  humble 
Must  not  presume  to  rival.  Piandmaid, 

Cko.  Yet,  my  Eros, 
Though  thou  hast  profited  nothing  by  observing 
The  whole  course  of  my  life,  learn  in  my  death, 
Though  not  to  equal,  yet  to  imitate, 
Thy  fearless  mistress. 

EwUr  PBomajs,  vritX  Soldiers. 

Bros,  Oh,  a  man  in  arms  1 
His  weapon  drawn  too ! 

€leo.  Though  upon  Uie  point 
Death  sate,  I'll  meet  it,  and  out-dare  the  danger. 

Pho,  Keep  the  watch  strong;  and  guard  the 
That  leads  unto  the  sea.  [passage  sure 

Cleo,  What  sea  of  rudeness 
Breaks  in  upon  us  ?  or  what  subject's  breath 
Dare  raise  a  storm,  when  we  command  a  calm  ? 
Are  duty  and  obedience  fled  to  Heaven, 
And,  in  their  room,  ambition  and  pride 
Sent  into  Egypt  ?  lliat  face  speaks  thee,  Photinus, 
A  thing  thy  mother  brought  into  the  world 
My  brother's  and  my  slave  !    But  thy  behaviour. 
Opposed  to.  that,  an  insolent  intruder 
Upon  that  sovereignty  thou  should'st  bow  to ! 
If  in  the  gulph  of  base  irigratitude, 
All  loyalty  to  Ptolemy  the  king 
Be  svndlow'd  up,  remember  who  I  am, 
Whose  daughter,  and  whose  sister ;  or,  suppose 
That  is  forgot  too,  let  the  name  of  Caesar 
(Which  nations  quake    at)    stop  thy    desperate 

madness 
From  running  headlong  on  to  thy  confusion. 
Throw  from  thee  quickly  those  rebellious  arms, 
And  let  me  read  submission  in  thine  eyes ; 
Thy  wrongs  to  us  we  will  not  only  pardon, 
But  be  a  ready  advocate  to  plead  for  thee 
To  Cssar  and  my  brother. 

Pho,  Plead  my  pardon  ? 
To  you  I  bow  ;  but  scorn  as  much  to  stoop  thus 
To  Ptolemy,  to  Ciesar,  nay  the  gods. 
As  to  put  off  the  figure  of  a  man, 
And  change  my  essence  with  a  sensual  beast : 
All  my  designs,  my  counsels,  and  dark  ends, 
Were  aim'd  to  purchase  you. 

Cleo.  How  durst  thou,  being 
The  scorn  of  baseness,  nourish  such  a  thought ! 

Pho,  They  that  have  power  are  royal;    and 
those  base 
That  Uve  at  the  devotion  of  another. 
What  birth  gave  Ptolemy,  or  fortune  Ciesar, 
By  engines  fashion'd  in  this  Protean  anvil, 


I  have  made  mine ;  and  only  stoop  at  you, 
Whom  I  would  still  preserve  free,  to  command  me. 
For  CKsar's  frowns,  they  are  below  my  thoughts  ; 
And,  but  in  these  fair  eyes  I  still  have  read 
The  story  of  a  supreme  monarchy. 
To  which  all  hearts,  with  mine,  gladly  pay  tribute, 
Photinus'  name  had  long  since  been  as  great 
As  Ptolemy's  e'er  was,  or  Caesar's  is. 
This  made  me,  as  a  weaker  tie,  to  unloose 
The  knot  of  loyalty,  that  chain'd  my  freedom. 
And  slight  the  fear  that  Cssar's  threats  might 

cause; 
That  I  and  they  might  see  no  sun  appear. 
But  Cleonatra  in  the  Egyptian  sphere. 

CUo,  Oh,  giant-like  ambition,  married  to 
Cymmerian  darkness  !  Inconsiderate  fool ! 
Though  flatter'd  with  self-love,  could'st  thou  be- 
lieve. 
Were  all  crowns  on  the  earth  made  into  one, 
And  that,  by  kings,  set  on  thy  head ;  all  sceptres 
Within  thy  grasp,  and  laid  down  at  my  feet, 
I  would  vouchsafe  a  kiss  to  a  no-man  ? 
A  gelded  eunuch  ? 

Pho.  Fairest,  that  makes  for  me. 
And  shews  it>is  no  sensual  appetite. 
But  true  love  to  the  greatness  of  thy  spirit. 
That,  when  that  you  are  mine,  shsiU  yield   me 

pleasures 
Hymen,  tiiough  blessing  a  new-married  pair. 
Shall  blush  to  think  on,  and  our  certain  issue. 
The  glorious  splendour  of  dread  majesty  ; 
Whose  beams  shall  dazzle  Rome,  and  awe  the 

world. 
My  wants  in  that  kind  others  shall  supply, 
And  I  give  way  to  it. 

Cleo,  Baser  than  thy  birth ! 
Can  there  be  gods,  and  hear  this,  and  no  thunder 
Ram  thee  into  the  earth  ? 

Pho.  They  are  asleep. 
And  cannot  hear  thee :  Or,  with  open  eyes 
Did  Jove  look  on  us,  I  would  laugh  and  swear 
That  his  artillery  is  doy'd  by  me : 
Or  if  that  they  have  power  to  hurt,  his  bolts 
Are  in  my  hand. 

Cleo.  Most  impious  1 

Pho.  They  are  dreams 
Religions  fools  shake  at    Yet  to  assure  thee, 
If  Nemesis,  that  scourges  pride  and  scorn. 
Be  any  thing  but  a  name,  she  lives  in  me ; 
For,  by  myself  (an  oath  to  me  more  dreadful 
Than  Styx  is  to  your  gods)  weak  Ptolemy  dead, 
And  Caesar,  both  being  in  my  toil,  removed, 
The  poorest  rascals  that  are  in  my  camp 
Shall,  in  my  presence,  quench  their  lustful  heat 
In  thee,  and  young  AndncC,  while  I  laugh 
To  hear  you  howl  in  vain.  I  deride  those  gods. 
That  you  think  can  protect  you ! 

Cleo.  To  prevent  thee, 
In  that  1  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate  : 
So  hope  1  of  my  sister :  To  confirm  it, 
I  spit  at  thee,  and  scorn  thee  ! 

Pho,  I  will  tame 
That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  stoop  too. 

CUo.  Never  ! 
I  was  bom  to  command,  and  I  will  die  so. 

EnUr  Aciux.LAa  and  Soldiers,  with  the  bodp  q/^PniLSMv 

Pho,  The  king  dead  ?   This  is  a  fair  entrance  to 
Our  future  happiness. 
Art,  Oh,  my  dear  brother  I 
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Cleo.  Weep  not,  Aniooe,  (common  women  do 

BO,) 

Nor  loae  a  tear  for  him ;  it  cannot  help  him ; 
But  study  to  die  nobly. 

Pho,  Caesar  fled  ? 
'Tis  deadly  aconite  to  my  cold  heart ; 
It  choaks  my  vital  spirits !  Where  was  your  care  ? 
Did  the  guards  sleep  ? 

AohU.  He  roused  them  with  his  sword ; 
(We  talk  of  Mars,  but  I  am  sure  his  courage 
Admits  of  no  comparison  but  itself !) 
And,  as  inspired  by  him,  his  following  friends. 
With  such  a  confidence  as  young  eaglets  prey 
Under  the  large  wing  of  their  fiercer  dam, 
Brake  through  our  troops,  and  scatter'd  *em.     He 

went  on. 
But  still  pursued  by  us :  When  on  the  sudden 
He  tum'd  his  head,  and  firom  his  eyes  flew  terror, 
Which  struck  in  us  no  less  fear  and  amaxement 
Than  if  we  had  encountered  with  the  lightning 
Hurl'd  from  Jove's  cloudy  brow. 

Cleo.  Twas  like  my  Cesar  1 

Aehil,  We  foUenback,  he  made  on :  and,  as  our 
Had  parted  from  us  with  his  dreadful  looks,    [fear 
Again  we  followed  :  But,  got  near  the  sea. 
On  which  his  navy  anchored,  in  one  hand 
Holding  a  scroll  he  had  above  the  waves, 
And  in  the  other  grasping  fast  his  sword. 
As  it  had  been  a  trident  forged  by  Vulcan 
To  calm  the  raging  ocean,  he  made  a  way. 
As  if  he  had  been  Neptune ;  his  friends,  like 
So  many  Tritons,  followed,  their  bold  shouts 
Yielding  a  cheerftil  music.    We  showerM  darts 
Upon  them,  but  in  vain  ;  they  reach'd  their  ships 
And  in  their  safety  we  are  sunk ;  for  Cesar 
Prepares  for  war. 

Pho.  How  fell  the  king? 

Aehii,  Unable 
To  follow  Cssar,  he  was  trod  to  death 
By  the  pursuers,  and  with  him  the  priest 
Of  Isis,  good  Achoreus. 

Art,  May  the  earth 
Lie  gently  on  their  ashes ! 

Pho.  I  feel  now, 
That  there  are  powers  above  us ;  and  that  'tis  not 
Within  the  searching  policies  of  man 
To  alter  their  decrees. 

Cleo.  I  laugh  at  thee ! 


Where  are  thy  threats  now,  fool  ?  thy  scoffs,  and 
Against  the  gods  ?  I  see  calamity  [scorns 

Is  the  best  mistress  of  religion, 
And  can  convert  an  atheist  ISkout  wUkin. 

Pho.  Oh,  they  come  I 
Mounteins  fall  on  me  I  Oh,  for  him  to  die 
That  placed  his  heaven  on  earth,  is  an  assurance 
Of  his  descent  to  hell!  Where  shall  I  hide  me? 
The  greatest  daring  to  a  man  dishonest, 
Is  but  a  bastard  courage,  ever  fainting.         IBxit. 

Enter  CmaAM,  Scbva,  Airroinr,  and  Dolabblla. 

Catar.  Look  on  your  Cesar !  banish  fear,  my 
You  now  are  safe  t  [fiureat ; 

See.  By  Venus,  not  a  kiss 
Till  our  work  be  done  I    The  traitors  once  dia- 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim !  [patch'd 

Cmmt.  I  will  be  speedy. 

lEj:^nt  CnsAR  and  train, 

Cleo.  Farewell  again  f—Arsinofi !     How    now. 
Ever  faint-hearted  ?  [Eros  ? 

Erot.  But  that  I  am  assured 
Your  excellency  can  command  the  general, 
I  fear  the  soldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Cleo.  He  is  all  honour ; 
Nor  do  I  now  repent  me  of  my  favours, 
Nor  can  I  think  Nature  e'er  made  a  woman, 
That  in  her  prime  deserved  him. 

Enter  Casak.  Scsva,  Anroifv,  Dolabblla,  and  SoldJen. 
with  the  Headt  ^f  Paoxw us  and  AcaiuJUk 

Atg.  He's  ccme  back. 

C^uar.  Pursue  no  farther;   curb  the  soldiers' 
fury! — 
See,  beauteous  mistress,  their  accursed  heads. 
That  did  conspire  against  us. 

See,  Furies  plague  'em ! 
They  had  too  fair  an  end,  to  die  like  soldiers : 
Pompey  fell  by  the  sword ;  the  cross  or  halter 
Should  have  cUspatch'd  them. 

Cmtar.  All  is  but  death,  good  Sceva ; 
Be  therefore  satisfied. — And  now,  my  dearest. 
Look  upon  Caesar,  as  he  still  appear'd, 
A  conqueror !  And,  this  unfortunate  king 
Entomb'd  with  honour,  we'll  to  Rome,  where  Cesar 
Will  shew  he  can  give  kingdoms ;  for  the  senate. 
Thy  brother  dead,  shad  wUlingly  decree 
The  crown  of  Egypt,  that  was  Ms,  to  thee.  {.Bxtunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


I  now  should  wish  another  had  my  place, 
But  that  I  hope  to  come  off,  and  with  grace : 
And,  but  express  some  sign  ti&at  you  are  pleased, 
We  of  our  doubts,  they  of  their  fears,  are  eased. 


I  would  beg  further,  gentlemen,  and  much  say 
I'  th'  favour  of  ourselves,  them,  and  the  play, 
Did  I  not  rest  assured,  the  most  I  see 
Hate  impudence,  and  cherish  modesty. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


DiKAiTT,  a  tftntUman  that/ormerlp  loved,  and  tlill 

pretends  to  love  Lamira. 
Clbrxmont,  a  merry  Gentleman,  kit  Friend. 
Ciuupsiuf  KL,  a  Lame  Old  Gentleman,  Husband  to 

liAMIllA. 

Ybrtaiohb,  a  Nobleman  and  a  Judge, 

Bbaupks,  Son  to  Ybrtaiokb. 

Ybrdonb,  Nephew  to  Chau^ksmslu 

La  Writ,  a  Wrangling  Advocate,  or  Ike  LrrrLS 

Lawtbr. 
fiAMMoir,  a  Foolish  Advocate,  Kinsman  to  Vxr- 

TAlOJfB. 


ProvosL 
Gentlemen. 
Clients. 
Servants. 

Lamira,  Wife  to  Chaupuosbl,  and  Daughter  ta 

Vkrtaionb. 
AitABRLL,  Niece  to  CuAMPjaaimL, 
Nune  to  Lamira. 
Charlottr,  Waiting-Gentlewoman  to  Lamira. 


SCENE, — Paris,  and  ths  adjacknt  Country. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  promifle  much  before  «  play  begin, 
And  when  'tis  done  ask  pardon,  were  a  sin 
We'll  not  be  guilty  of !  and  to  excuse 
Before  we  know  a  firalt,  were  to  abuse 
The  writers  and  ourselves :  For  I  dare  say 
We  all  are  fool'd  if  this  be  not  a  play. 


And  such  a  play  as  shall  (so  should  plays  do) 
Imp  Time's  dull  wings,  and  make  you  merry  too. 
'Twas  to  that  purpose  writ,  so  we  intend  it ; 
And  we  have  our  wish'd  ends,  if  you  commend  it. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.^Paris.    A  Street. 
Enter  Duvamt  and  Clbrsmont. 


Din.  Dissuade  me  not. 

Cler.  'Twill  breed  a  brawl  1 

Din.  I  care  not ; 
I  wear  a  sword  ! 

Cler.  And  wear  discretion  with  it, 
Or  cast  it  off ;  let  that  direct  your  arm  ; 
'Tis  madness  else,  not  valour,  and  more  base 
Than  to  receive  a  wrong. 

Din,  Why,  would  you  have  me 
Sit  down  with  a  disgrace,  and  thank  the  doer  ? 
We  are  not  stoicks,  and  that  passive  courage 
Is  only  now  commendable  in  lacquies. 
Peasants,  and  tradesmen,  not  in  men  of  nmk 
And  quality,  as  I  am. 

Cler.  Do  not  cherish 
That  daring  vice,  for  which  the  whole  age  suffers. 
The  blood  of  our  bold  youth,  that  heretofore 
Was  spent  in  honourable  action. 
Or  to  defend  or  to  enlarge  the  ldBgdom« 


For  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  our  prinoe, 

Ponni  itself  out  with  prodigal  expence 

Upon  our  mother's  lap,  the  earth  that  bred  us, 

For  every  trifle.     And  these  private  duels. 

Which  had  their  first  original  from  the  French, 

And  for  which,  to  this  day,  we  are  justly  censured. 

Are  banish'd  from  all  civU  governments : 

Scarce  three  in  Venice,  in  as  many  years ; 

In  Florence  they  are  rarer ;  and  in  ail 

The  fair  dominions  of  the  Spanish  king, 

They  are  never  heard  of.    Nay,  those  neighbour 

Which  gladly  imitate  our  other  follies,  [countries. 

And  come  at  a  dear  rate  to  buy  them  of  us, 

Begin  now  to  detest  them. 

Din.  WUl  you  end  yet  ? 

Cler,  And  I  have  heard  that  some  of  our  late 
For  the  lie,  wearing  of  a  mistress'  fiavour,    [kings, 
A  cheat  at  cards  or  dice,  and  such  like  causes, 
Have  lost  us  many  gallant  gentlemen, 
As  might  have  met  the  Great  Turk  in  the  field. 
With  confidence  of  a  glorious  victory : 
And  shall  we  then— 
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Din.  No  more,  for  shame,  no  more  ^ 
Are  you  become  a  patron  too  ?     'Tis  a  new  one, 
No  more  on't,  bom  it,  give  it  to  some  orator, 
To  help  him  to  enlarge  his  exercise : 
With  such  a  one  it  might  do  well,  and  profit 
The  curate  of  the  parish ;  but  for  Cleremont, 
The  bold  and  undertaking  Cleremont, 
To  talk  thus  to  his  friend,  his  friend  that  knows  him, 
Dinant  that  knows  his  Cleremont,  is  absurd, 
And  mere  apocrypha. 

Cler,  Why,  what  know  you  of  me  ?  [thee. 

Din,  Why,  if  thou  hast  forgot  thyself,  VU  tell 
And  not  look  back,  to  speak  of  what  thou  wert 
At  fifteen,  for  at  those  years  I  have  heard 
Thou  wast  flesh'd,  and  enter'd  brayely. 

CUr.  WeU,  sir,  well  ? 

Din.  But  yesterday  thou  wast  the  common  second 
Of  all  that  only  knew  thee  ;  thou  hadst  bills 
Set  up  on  every  post  to  give  thee  notice 
Where  any  difference  was,  and  who  were  parties. 
And  as,  to  save  the  charges  of  the  law, 
Poor  men  seek  arbitrators,  thou  wert  chosen 
By  such  as  knew  thee  not,  to  compound  quarrels  : 
But  thou  wert  so  delighted  with  the  sport. 
That  if  there  were  no  just  cause,  thou  wouldst 

make  one, 
Or  be  engaged  thyself.     This  goodly  calling  [died 
Thou  hast  fbllow'd  five-and- twenty  years,  and  stu- 
The  criticisms  of  contentions  ;  and  art  thou 
In  so  few  hours  transformed  ?  Certain,  this  night 
Thou  hast  had  strange  dreams,  or  rather  visions. 

Cler.  Yes,  sir, 
I  have  seen  fools  and  fighters  chain'd  together. 
And  the  fighters  had  the  upper  hand,  and  whipp'd 

first, 
The  poor  sots  laughing  at  'em.  What  I  have  been 
It  skills  not ;  what  I  will  be  is  resolved  on. 

Din.  Why,  then  you'll  fight  no  more  ? 

Chr,  Such  is  my  purpose. 

Din.  On  no  occasion  ? 

Cler.  There  you  stagger  me. 
Some  kind  of  wrongs  there  are,  which  flash  and 
Cannot  endure.  [blood 

Din.  Thou  would'st  not  willingly 
Live  a  protested  coward,  or  be  caU'd  one  ? 

Cler.  Words  are  but  words. 

Din,  Nor  wouldst  thou  take  a  blow  ? 

Cler.  Not  from  my  friend,  though  drunk  ;  and 
I  think  much  less.  [from  an  enemy. 

Din.  There's  some  hope  of  thee  left  then. 
Wouldst  thou  hear  me  behind  my  back  disgraced  ? 

Cler.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  rogue  ?  They  that 
Had  better  been  bom  dumb.  [should  do  it 

Din,  Or  in  thy  presence. 
See  me  o'er-charged  with  oidds  ? 

Cler,  I'd  fall  myself  first. 

Din.  Wouldst  thou  endure  thy  mistress  be  ta'en 
And  thou  sit  quiet  ?  [from  thee, 

Cler,  There  you  touch  my  honour ; 
No  Frenchman  can  endure  that 

Din,  Plague  upon  thee  ! 
Why  dost  thou  talk  of  peace  then,  that  darest  suffer 
Nothing,  or  in  thyself,  or  in  thy  friend, 
That  is  unmanly  ? 

Cler,  That,  I  grant,  I  cannot : 
But  I'll  not  quairel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches  ;  or  this  gamester 
For  playing  a  thousand  pounds,  that  owes  me  no- 
For  this  man's  taking  up  a  common  wench  [thing ; 
In  rags,  and  lousy,  then  maintaining  her 


Caroch'd,  in  cloth  of  tissue  ;  nor  five  hundred 
Of  such-Uke  toys,  that  at  no  part  concern  me. 
Marry,  where  my  honour,  or  my  friend's  is  ques* 
I  have  a  sword,  and  I  think  I  may  use  it    [tion'd. 
To  the  cutting  of  a  rascal's  throat,  or  so, 
Like  a  good  Christian. 

Din,  Thou'rt  of  a  fine  religion  ; 
And,  rather  than  we'll  make  a  schism  in  friendship, 
I  will  be  of  it — But,  to  be  serious. 
Thou  art  acquainted  with  my  tedious  love-suit 
To  fair  LamiraP 

Cler.  Too  well,  sir,  and  remember 
Your  presents,  courtship— that's  too  good  a  name— > 
Your  slave-like  services ;  your  morning  music. 
Your  walking  three  hours  in  the  rain  at  midnight 
To  see  her  at  her  window,  sometimes  laugh'd  at. 
Sometimes  admitted,  and  vouchsafed  to  kiss 
Her  glove,  her  skirt,  nay,  I  have  heard,  her  slippers ; 
How  then  you  triumph'd  !  Here  was  love  forsooth. 

Din,  These  follies  I  deny  not ; 
Such  a  contemptible  thihg  my  dotage  made  me : 
But  my  reward  for  this 

Cler.  As  you  deserved  ; 
For  he  that  makes  a  goddess  of  a  puppet. 
Merits  no  other  recompense. 

Din.  This  day,  friend. 
For  thou  art  so— 

Cler,  I  am  no  flatterer. 

Din,  This  proud  ungrateful  she  is  married  to 
Lame  Champemel. 

Cler.  1  know  him;  he  has  been 
As  tall  a  seaman,  and  has  thrived  as  well  by*t, 
(The  loss  of  a  leg  and  an  arm  deducted)  as  any 
That  ever  put  from  Marseilles.  You  are  tame ; 
Plague  on't,  it  mads  me  !  If  it  were  my  case, 
I  should  kill  all  the  family. 

Din.  Yety  but  now 
You  did  preach  patience. 

Cler.  I  then  came  from  confession ; 
And  'twas  enjoin'd  me  three  hours,  for  t  penance. 
To  be  a  peaceable  man,  and  to  talk  like  one ; 
But  now,  all  else  being  pardon'd,  I  b^n 
On  a  new  tally.  'Foot,  do  anything, 
I'll  second  you. 

Din,  I  would  not  willingly 
Make  red  my  yet- white  conscience ;  yet  I  purpose, 
1'  th'  open  street,  as  they  come  from  the  temple, 
(For  this  way  they  must  pass)  to  speak  my  wrongs. 
And  do  it  boldly.  IMusU  plays. 

Cler.  Were  thy  tongue  a  cannon, 
I  would  stand  by  thee,  boy.  They  come ;  upon  'em ! 

Din,  Observe  a  little  first. 

Cler,  This  is  a  fine  fiddling. 

Enter  VaaTAiowR,  rHAUPVRNRL,  liAMina,  Nune,  Bsavprs, 
and  "y  KRDOSK  i  Musicians. 

An  Epithalamion  Song  at  the  Wedding. 

C!ome  away ;  bring  on  the  bride. 
And  place  her  by  her  lover's  side. 
You  fair  troop  of  maids  attend  her. 
Pure  and  holy  thoi^hts  befriend  hor. 
Blush,  and  wish,  you  virgins  all. 
Many  such  fair  nights  may  falL 

Ckarue.  Hymen  fill  the  house  with  Joy, 
All  thy  sacred  fires  employ : 
Bless  the  bed  with  holy  love. 
Now,  fair  orb  of  beauty,  move. 

Din.  Stand  by,  for  1  will  be  heard. 
Vert,  This  is  strange  nideneaa  t 
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Din,  'Tu  courtship,  balanced  with  [my]  in- 
jaries! 
Yon  all  look  pale  with  guilt,  bat  I  will  d?e 
Your  cheeks  with  blushes,  if  in  your  sear  d  veins 
There  yet  remain  so  much  of  honest  blood 
To  make  the  colour.     First,  to  you,  my  lord. 
The  father  of  this  bride,  whom  you  have  sent 
Alive  into  her  grave. 

Champ.  How  !  to  her  grave? 

Din.  Be  patient,  sir  ;  Til  speak  of  yon  anon. — 
You  that  allowed  me  liberal  access. 
To  make  my  way  with  service,  and  approved  of 
My  birtb,  my  person,  years,  and  no  base  fortune ; 
You  that  are  rich,  and,  but  in  this,  held  wise  too  ; 
That  as  a  father  should  have  look'd  upon 
Your  daughter  in  a  husband,  and  aim*d  more 
At  what  her  youth  and  heat  of  blood  required 
In  lawful  pleasures,  than  the  parting  from 
Your  crowns  to  pay  her  dower ;  you  that  already 
Have  one  foot  in  the  grave,  yet  study  profit. 
As  if  you  were  assured  to  live  here  ever ; 
What  poor  end  had  you  in  this  choice  ?  In  what 
Deserve  I  your  contempt  ?  My  house,  and  honours. 
At  all  parts  equal  yours,  my  fame  as  fair, 
And,  not  to  praise  myself,  the  city  ranks  me 
In  the  first  file  of  her  most  hopeful  gentry. 
But  Champemel  is  rich,  and  needs  a  nurse. 
And  not  your  gold ;  and,  add  to  that,  he's  old  too, 
His  whole  estate  in  likelihood  to  descend 
Upon  your  family  :  Here  was  providence, 
I  grant,  but,  in  a  nobleman,  base  thrift. 
No  merchants,  nay,  no  pirates,  sell  for  bondmen 
Their  countrymen ;  but  you,  a  gentleman. 
To  save  a  little  gold,  have  sold  your  daughter 
To  worse  than  slavery. 

Cler.  This  was  spoke  home  indeed. 

Beau.  Sir,  I  shall  take  some  other  time  to  tell 
That  this  harsh  language  was  delivered  to  [you, 
An  old  man,  but  my  fiither. 

Din.  At  your  pleasure. 

Cler.  Proceed  in  your  design ;  let  me  alone 
To  answer  him,  or  any  man. 

Verdane.  You  presume 
Too  much  upon  your  name,  but  may  be  oozen'd. 

Din,  But  for  you,  most  unmindfid  of  my  service, 
(For  now  I  may  upbraid  you,  and  with  honour. 
Since  all  is  lost ;  and  yet  I  am  a  gainer. 
In  being  delivered  from  a  torment  in  you. 
For  such  you  must  have  been)  you,  to  whom  nature 
Gave  with  a  liberal  hand  most  excellent  fonn. 
Your  education,  language,  and  discourse. 
And  judgment  to  distinguish ;  when  you  shall 
With  fediiig  sorrow  understand  how  wretched 
And  miserable  you  have  made  yourself, 
And  but  yourself  have  nothing  to  accuse. 
Can  you  with  hope  from  any  beg  compassion  ? 
But  you  will  say,  you  served  your  father's  pleasure, 
Forgetting  that  unjust  commands  of  parents 
Are  not  to  be  obey'd ;  or,  that  you  are  rich. 
And  that  to  wealth  all  pleasures  else  are  servants : 
Yet,  but  consider  how  this  wealth  was  purchased, 
'Twill  trouble  the  possession. 

Champ.  You,  sir,  know 
I  got  it,  and  with  honour. 

Din.^  But  from  whom  ? 
Remember  that,  and  how  1  You'll  come  indeed 
To  houses  bravely  fumish'd,  but  demanding 
Where  it  was  bought,  this  soldier  will  not  lie. 
But  answer  truly,  **  This  rich  cloth  of  arras 
I  made  my  prize  in  such  a  ship  ;  this  plate 


Was  my  share  in  another;  these  bar  jewels, 

Coming  ashore,  I  got  in  such  a  village. 

The  maid,  or  matron  kill'd,  from  whom  they  were 

ravish'd. 
The  wines  you  drink  are  guilty  too ;  for  this, 
This  Candy  wine,  three  merchants  were  undone  ; 
These  suckets  break  as  many  more."     In  brief. 
All  you  shall  wear,  or  touch,  or  see,  is  purchased 
By  lawless  force,  and  you  but  revel  in 
The  tears  and  groans  of  such  as  were  the  owners. 

Champ.  'Tis  false,  most  basely  false ! 

Vert.  Let  losers  talk. 

Din.  Lastly,  those  joys,  those  best  of  joys,  which 
Freely  bestows  on  such  that  come  to  tie     [Hymen 
The  sacred  knot  he  blesses,  won  unto  it 
By  equal  love,  and  mutual  affection, 
Not  blindly  led  with  the  desire  of  riches, 
Most  miserable,  you  shall  never  taste  of  I 
This  marriage-night  you'll  meet  a  widow's  bed. 
Or,  failing  of  those  pleasures  all  brides  look  for» 
Sin  in  your  wish  it  were  so  ! 

Champ.  Thou'rt  a  villain, 
A  base,  malicious  slanderer  ! 

Cler.  Strike  him. 

Din.  No,  he's  not  worth  a  blow. 

Champ.  Oh,  that  I  had  thee 
In  some  close  vault,  that  only  would  yield  room 
To  me  to  use  my  sword,  to  thee  no  hope 
To  run  away,  I  would  make  thee  on  thy  knees 
Bite  out  the  tongue  that  wrong'd  me ! 

Vert,  Pray  you  have  patience. 

Lam.  This  day  I  am  to  be  your  sovereign ; 
Let  me  command  you. 

Champ.  I  am  lost  with  rage, 
And  know  not  what  I  am  myself,  nor  you. 
Away !  dare  such  as  you,  that  love  the  smoke 
Of  peace,  more  than  the  fire  of  glorious  war, 
And,  like  unprofitable  drones,  feed  on 
Your  grandsires*  labours,  (that,  as  I  am  now. 
Were  gathering-bees,  and  fill'd  their  hive,  this 

country. 
With  brave  triumphant  spoils)  censure  our  actions  ? 
You  object  my  prizes  to  me  :  Had  you  seen 
The  horror  of  a  sea-fight,  with  what  danger 
I  made  them  mine  ;  the  fire  I  fearless  fought  in, 
And  quench'd  it  in  mine  enemies'  blood,  which 

straight 
Like  oil  pour'd  out  on't,  made  it  bum  anew ; 
My  deck  blown  up,  with  noiM  enough  to  mock 
llie  loudest  thunoer,  and  the  desperate  fools 
That  boarded  me,  sent,  to  defy  the  tempests 
That  were  against  me,  to  the  angry  sea. 
Frighted  with  men  thrown  o'er ;  no  victory, 
But  in  despite  of  the  four  elements. 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  sands  hid  in  it. 
To  be  achieved  ;  you  would  confess,  poor  men, 
(Though  hopeless  such  an  honourable  wav 
To  get  or  wealth  or  honour  in  yourselves) 
He  that  through  all  these  dreadful  passages 
Pursued  and  overtook  them,  unaffrighted, 
Deserves  reward,  and  not  to  have  it  styled 
By  the  base  name  of  theft. 

Din.  This  is  the  courtship 
That  you  must  look  for,  madam. 

Cler,  'TwiU  do  well. 
When  nothing  can  be  done,  to  spend  the  night 

with. 
Your  tongue  is  sound,  good  lord ;  and  I  could  wish 
For  this  young  lady's  sake,  this  leg,  this  arm, 
And  there  is  something  else,  I  will  not  name, 
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(Though  'tis  the  mAf  flung  that  mnft  Gonteat  her) 
Had  the  flene  f%oar. 

Ckmmp,  Yoa  shall  bay  these  scoflb  IDramt, 

Witt  joar  best  blood !  Help  me  onoe,  noble  anger! 
Kay,  stir  not ;  I  alone  mnst  right  myself. 
And  with  one  leg  transport  me,  to  correct 
These  scandalons  praters !  Oh,  that  noble  wonnds 

Should  hinder  jnst  revenge  !    D'ye  jeer  me  too  ? 

1  got  these,  not  as  you  do  yonr  diseases, 

In  brothels,  or  with  riotous  abnse 

Of  wine  in  taverns ;  I  have  one  leg  shot, 

One  arm  disabled,  and  am  hononr'd  more 

By  losing  them,  as  I  did,  in  the  face 

Of  a  brave  enemy,  than  if  they  were 

As  when  I  put  to  sea.    You  are  Frenchmen  0B]y» 

In  that  yoa  have  been  laid,  and  cored.    Go  to! 

Yoa  mock  my  leg,  bat  every  bone  about  you 

Makes  you  good  almanack-makers,  to  foretell 

What  weather  we  shall  have. 

Din,  Pat  up  your  sword. 

Cler,  Or  torn  it  to  a  cratch ;  there  it  may  be 
And  live  on  the  relation  to  yonr  wife  [useful ; 

Of  what  a  brave  man  you  were  onoe. 

Din,  And  tell  her 
What  a  fine  virtue  'tis  in  a  3roang  lady 
To  give  an  old  man  pap. 

Cler,  Or  hire  a  surgeon 
To  teach  her  to  roll  up  your  broken  limbs. 

Din.  To  make  a  potfltioe,  and  endure  the  scent 
Of  oils,  and  nasty  plasters.  [CHAMmairBL  weeps. 

Vert.  Py,  sir,  fy! 
You  that  have  stood  all  dangers,  of  all  kinds, 
To  yield  to  a  rival*s  scoff? 

Lam.  Shed  tears  upon 
Your  wedding-day  ? — This  is  unmanly,  gentlemen. 

Cham.  They  are  tears  of  anger.    Oh,  Uiat  I 
should  live 
To  play  the  woman  thus !     AH-powerfiil  Heaven, 
Restore  me,  but  one  hour,  that  strength  again 
That  I  had  once,  to  chastise  in  these  men 
Their  follies  and  ill  manners  ;  and  that  done. 
When  you  please,  I'll  yield  up  the  fort  of  life, 
And  do  itgladly. 

Cler.  We  ha'  the  better  of  him. 
We  ha'  made  him  cry. 

Verdone,  You  shall  have  satisfaction : 
And  I  will  do  it  nobly,  or  disclaim  me. 

Beau.  I  say  no  more  ;  you  have  a  brother, 
sister: 
This  is  your  wedding-day,  we  are  in  the  street, 
And  howsoever  they  foiget  their  honour, 
'Tis  fit  I  lose  not  mine,  by  their  example. 

Vert,  If  there  be  laws  in  Paris,  look  to  answer 
This  insolent  affront. 

Cler,  You  that  live  by  them, 
Study  'em,  for  Heaven's  sake !    For  ray  part,  I 

know  not, 
Nor  care  not,  what  they  are.     Is  there  aught  else 
That  you  would  say  ? 

Din.  Nothing ;  I  have  my  ends. 
Lamira  weeps  ;  I  have  said  too  much  I  fear  I 
So  dearly  once  I  loved  her,  that  I  cannot 
Endure  to  see  her  tears. 

{,Exeunt  Dutant  at^  Cubrrmont. 

Champ,  See  you  perform  it. 
And  do  it  like  my  nephew. 

Verdone,  Iflfailin't, 
Never  know  me  more.     Cousin  Beanpr^  ! 

{Thef  speak  apart. 


Champ,  Repent  not 
What  thou  hast  done,  my  life ;  thou  ahalt  not  find 
I  am  decrepid ;  in  my  love  and  servioe, 
I  win  be  yoong,  and  constant ;  and  believe  me, 
(For  thou  shalt  find  it  true,  in  seom  of  all 
The  scandals  these  rode  men  have  thrown  upon  me) 
I'll  meet  thy  pleasures  with  a  young  man's  ardoui. 
And  in  all  circumstances  of  a  husbmd 
Perform  my  parts. 

Lam.  Good  sir,  I  am  your  servant ; 
And  'tis  too  late  now,  if  I  did  repent, 
(Which,  as  I  am  a  virgin  yet,  I  do  not) 
To  undo  the  knot,  that  by  the  church  is  tied. 
Only  I  would  beseech  you,  as  you  have 
A  good  opinion  of  me,  and  my  virtues. 
For  so  yon  have  pleased  to  style  my  innocent  weak. 


ness. 


That  what  hath  pass'd  between  Dinant  and  me. 
Or  what  now  in  your  hearing  he  hath  spoken, 
Beget  not  doubts  or  fears. 

Champ.  I  apprehend  yon ; 
You  think  I  will  be  jealous :  As  I  live. 
Thou  art  mistaken,  sweet !  and,  to  confirm  it. 
Discourse  with  whom  thou  wilt,  ride  where  thna 
Feast  whom  thou  wilt,  as  often  as  thou  wilt ;  [wilt. 
For  I  will  have  no  other  guards  upon  thee 
Than  thine  own  thoughts. 

Lam,  I'll  use  this  liberty 
With  moderation,  sir. 

Beau.  [To  Verdonb.]  I  am  resolved. 
Steal  off;  I'll  follow  you. 

Champ.  Come,  sir,  you  droop : 
Till  you  find  cause,  which  I  shall  never  give, 
Dislike  not  of  your  son-in-law. 

Vert.  Sir,  you  teach  me 
The  language  I  should  use :  I  am  most  bi^ppy 
In  being  so  near  you.  iExeunt  Y  sroonb  and  BMAvrmm. 

Lam.  Oh,  my  Tears  !     Good  nurse. 
Follow  my  brother  unobserved,  and  learn 
Which  way  he  takes. 

Nurte,  I  will  be  careful,  madam.  [JSn't 

Champ.  Between  us  compliments  are  superfluouSi 
On,  gentlemen !    The  affront  we  have  met  here 
We'll  think  upon  hereafter ;  'twere  unfit 
To  cherish  any  thought  to  breed  unrest. 
Or  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  nuptisl  feast.      {Exetinl. 


SCENE  II. —  The  Apartments  ef  Dinant. 

Eh^Ut  Dikamt  aiMl  Cuduuiomt. 

Cler.  We  shall  have  sport,  ne'er  fear't. 

Din,  What  sport,  I  pr'ythoe  ? 

Cler.  Why,  we  must  fight ;  I  know  it,  and  long 
It  was  apparent  in  the  fiery  eye  [for't ; 

Of  young  Verdone ;  Beaupr^  look'd  pale  and  shook 

too, 
Familiar  signs  of  anger.  They're  both  brave  fisllows 
Tried  and  approved,  and  I  am  proud  to  oioounter 
With  men,  from  whom  no  honour  can  be  lost  \ 
They  will  play  up  to  a  man,  and  set  him  off. 
Whene'er  I  go  to  th'  field,  Heaven  keep  me  fh>m 
The  meeting  of  an  unflesh'd  youth  or  coward ! 
The  first,  to  get  a  name,  comes  on  too  hot ; 
The  coward  is  so  swift  in  giving  ground. 
There  is  no  overtaking  him  without 
A  hunting  nag,  well  breath'd  too. 

Din.  AU  this  while, 
You  ne'er  think  on  the  danger. 
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Cler.  Why,  'tis  no  more 
Than  meeting  of  a  dozen  friends  at  supper,      [for, 
And  drinking  hard ;  mischief  comes  there  nnlook'd 
I'm  sure  as  sudden,  and  strikes  home  as  often ; 
For  this  we  are  prepared. 

Dm.  Lamira  loves 
Her  brother  Beaupr^  dearly. 

Cler,  What  of  that? 

Din,  And  should  he  call  me  to  account  for  what 
But  now  I  spake,  (nor  can  I  with  mine  honour 
Recant  my  words,)  tiiat  little  hope  is  left  me. 
E'er  to  enjoy  what,  next  to  Heaven,  I  long  for, 
Is  taken  from  me. 

Cler.  Why,  what  can  you  hope  for. 
She  being  now  married  ? 

Din.  Oh,  my  Cleremont ! 
To  you  all  secrets  of  my  heart  lie  open, 
And  I  rest  most  secure  that  whatsoe'er 
I  lock  up  there,  is  as  a  private  thought. 
And  will  no  further  wrong  me.  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
And  for  the  greater  part  we  are  bom  courtiers ; 
She  is  a  woman,  and  however  yet 
No  heat  of  service  had  the  power  to  melt 
Her  frozen  chastity,  time  and  opportunity 
May  work  her  to  my  ends  ;  I  confess  ill  ones. 
And  yet  I  must  pursue  'em.     Now  her  marriage. 
In  probability,  will  no  way  hurt, 
But  rather  help  me. 

Cler.  Sits  the  wind  there !     Pray  yon  tell  me 
How  far  off  dwells  your  love  fit>m  lust  ?* 

Din.  Too  near : 
But  pr'ythee  chide  me  not 

Cler.  Not  I ;  go  on,  boy  I 
I  have  faults  myself,  and  will  not  reprehend 
A  crime  I  am  not  fr^  frt>m.     For  her  marriage, 
I  do  esteem  it  (and  most  bachelors  are 
Of  my  opinion)  as  a  fair  protecttott. 
To  play  the  wanton  without  loss  of  honour. 

Din.  Would  she  make  use  oft  so,  I  were  most 
happy. 

Cler.  No  more  of  this.    Judge  now,  whether  I 
The  gift  of  prophecy.  [have 

Enter  BaAVpm  and  YxaDoivB. 

Beau.  Monsieur  Dinant, 
I  am  glad  to  find  you,  sir. 

Din,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Verdone.   Good  monsieur  Cleremont,  I  have 
To  be  known  better  to  you.  [iongwish'd 

Cler.  My  desires 
Embrace  your  wishes,  sir. 

Beau.  Sir,  I  have  ever 
Esteem'd  you  truly  noble,  and  profess 
I  should  have  been  most  proud  to  have  had  the 

honour 
To  call  you  brother,  but  my  father's  pleasure 
Denied  that  happiness.  I  know,  no  man  lives 
That  can  command  his  passions  ;  and  therefore 
Dare  not  condemn  the  late  intemperate  language 
Ye  were  pleased  to  use  to  my  father  and  my  sister: 
He's  old,  and  she  a  woman ;  I  most  sorry 
My  honour  does  compel  me  to  entreat  you 
To-  do  me  the  favour,  with  your  sword,  to  meet  me, 
A  mile  without  the  city. 

Din.  You  much  honour  me 
In  the  demand ;  1 11  gladly  wait  upon  you. 

Beau.  Oh,  sir,  you  teach  me  what  to  say.     The 

Din,  With  the  next  sun,  if  you  think  fit.  [time  ? 

Beau.  The  place  ?  [ci^* 

Din.  Near  to  the  vineyard,  eastward  from  the 


Beau.  I  like  it  welL    This  gentleman,  if  you 
Will  keep  me  company.  [please, 

Cler.  That  is  agreed  on  ; 
And  in  my  friend's  behalf  I  will  attend  him* 

Verdone,  You  shall  not  miss  my  service. 

Beau.  Grood  day,  gentlemen  I 

Din.  At  your  commandment. 

Cler,  Proud  to  be  your  servants. 

lExeunt  Bbauprb  and  YmooKB. 

I  think  there  is  no  nation  under  Heaven 
That  cut  their  enemies'  throats  with  compliment. 
And  such  fine  tricks,  as  we  do.     If  you  have 
Any  few  prayers  to  say,  this  night  you  may 
Call  'em  to  mind,  and  use  'em ;  for  myself, 
As  I  have  little  to  lose,  my  care  is  less  ; 
So,  till  to-morrow  morning,  I  beoueath  you 
To  your  devotions,  and  those  paid,  but  use 
That  noble  courage  I  have  seen,  aiid  we 
Shall  fight,  as  in  a  castle. 

Din.  Thou  art  all  honour ; 
Thy  resolution  would  steel  a  coward. 
And  I  most  fortunate  in  such  a  friend. 
All  tenderness  and  nice  respect  of  woman 
Be  now  far  from  me !  Reputation,  take 
A  full  possession  of  my  heart,  and  prove 
Honour  the  first  place  holds,  the  second  love  I 

IBjnuni 


SCENE    Ul.^A   Room  in  the  House  of 
Champkrnbl. 

Enter  Lamiila  and  Charlottb. 

Lam.  Sleeps  my  lord  still,  Charlotte  ? 

Char.  Not  to  be  waked. 
By  your  Udyshii/'s  cheerful  looks,  I  well  perceive 
That  this  night  the  good  lord  hath  been 
At  an  unusinl  service ;  and  no  wonder 
If  he  rests  after  it 

Lam,  You  are  very  bold. 

Char.  Your  creature,  madam,  and,  when  ]rou 
are  pleased, 
Sadness  to  me's  a  stranger.  Your  good  pardon 
If  I  speak  like  a  fool ;  I  could  have  wish'd 
To  have  ta'en  your  place  to-night,  had  bold  Dinant, 
Your  first  and  most  obsequious  servant,  tasted 
Those  delicates,  which,  bv  his  lethargy, 
As  it  appears,  have  doy'd  my  lord. 

Lam.  No  more ! 

Char.  I  am  silenced,  madam. 

Lam.  Saw  you  my  nurse  this  morning  ? 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Lam.  I  am  full  of  fears.  Who's  that  ? 

IKnoek  within. 

Char.  She  you  inquired  for. 

Lam.  Bring  her  in,  and  leave  me. 

lExU  CHABuym. 

filter  Nune. 

Now,  nurse,  what  news  ? 

Nune.  Oh,  lady,  dreadful  ones  ! 
They  are  to  fight  this  morning ;  there's  no  remedy 
I  saw  my  lord  your  brother,  and  Verdone, 
Take  horse  as  I  came  by. 

Lam.  Where's  Cleremont  ? 

Nurse.  I  met  him  too,  and  mounted. 

Lam.  Where's  Dinant  ? 

Nurse.  There's  all  the  hope ;   I  have  staid  him 
If  I  have  done  well,  so.  [with  a  trick, 

Lam.  What  trick? 
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Nurse,  I  told  him. 
Your  ladyship  laid  your  command  upon  him 
To  attend  you  presently ;  and,  to  confirm  it. 
Gave  him  the  ring  he  oft  hath  seen  you  wear, 
That  you  hestow'd  on  me.     He  waits  without 
Disguised,  and  if  you  have  that  power  in  him, 
As  I  presume  you  have,  it  is  in  you 
To  stay  or  alter  him. 

itom.  Have  you  learnt  the  plape 
Where  they  are  to  encounter  ? 

Nuru,  Yes,  'tis  where 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  met  Lewis  Eleventh. 

Lam,  Enough ;  I  will  reward  thee  liberally. 

lExit  Nurse. 
Go,  bring  him  in. — Full  dear  1  loved  Dinant, 
While  it  was  lawful,  but  those  fires  are  quench'd, 
I  being  now  another's.    Truth,  forgive  me. 
And  let  dissimulation  be  no  crime, 
Though  most  unwillingly  I  put  it  on, 
To  g^u^l  a  brother's  safety  ! 

Bnier  DrwANT. 

Din.  Now,  your  pleasure. 
Though  in  you  have  deserved  it,  you  perceive 
I  am  still  your  fool,  and  cannot  but  obey 
Whatever  you  command. 

Lam.  You  speak  as  if 
You  did  repent  it ;  and  'tis  not  worth  my  thanks 

then  : 
But  there  has  been  a  time,  in  which  you  would 
Receive  this  as  a  favour. 

Din.  Hope  was  left  then 
Of  recompense. 

Lam.  Why,  I  am  still  Lamira, 
And  you  Dinant,  and  'tis  yet  in  my  power 
(I  dani  not  say  I'll  put  it  into  act) 
To  reward  your  love  and  service. 

Din.  There's  some  comfort. 

Lam.  But  think  not  that  so  low  I  priie  my 
To  give  it  up  to  any  man  that  refuses  [fame, 

To  buy  it ;  or  with  danger  of  performance 
Of  what  I  shall  enjoin  him 

Din,  Name  that  danger, 
(Be  it  of  what  horrid  shape  soever,  lady,) 
Which  I  will  shrink  it ;  only,  at  this  instant. 
Be  speedy  in't. 

Lam,  I'll  put  you  to  the  trial : 
You  shall  not  fight  to-day,  (do  you  start  at  that }) 
Not  with  my  brother.     I  have  heard  your  differ- 
ence ; 
Mine  ib  no  Helen's  beauty,  to  be  purchased 


With  blood,  and  so  defended :  If  you  look  for 
Favours  from  me,  deserve  them  with  obedience  ; 
There's  no  way  else  to  gain  'em. 

Din.  You  command 
What  with  mine  honour  I  cannot  obey. 
Which  lies  at  pawn  against  it,  and  a  friend 
Equally  dear  as  that,  or  life,  engaged. 
Not  for  himself,  but  me. 

Lam.  Why,  foolish  man. 
Dare  you  solicit  me  to  serve  your  lust, 
In  which  not  only  I  abuse  my  lord. 
My  father,  and  my  family,  but  write  whore. 
Though  not  upon  my  forehead,  in  my  conscience, 
To  be  read  hourly,  and  yet  name  your  honours  ? 
Yours  suffers  but  in  drcumstanoe ;  mine  in  sub* 

stance. 
If  you  obey  me,  you  part  with  some  credit ; 
From  whom  .'  the  giddy  multitude :    But  mankind 
Will  censure  me,  and  justly. 

Din.  I  will  lose 
What  most  I  do  desire,  rather  than  hazard 
So  dear  a  friend,  or  write  myself  a  coward ; 
'Tis  better  be  no  man. 

Lam,  [Aside.]  This  will  not  do.— 
Why,  I  desire  not  you  should  be  a  coward, 
Nor  do  I  weigh  my  brother's  life  ^ith  yours  ; 
Meet  him,  fight  with  him,  do,  and  kill  him  fairly : 
Let  me  not  suffer  for  you,  I  am  careless. 

Din,  Suffer  for  me  ? 

Lam,  ifor  you ;  my  kindness  to  you 
Already  brands  me  with  a  strumpet's  name. 

Din,  Oh,  that  I  knew  the  wretch ' 

Lam,  I  will  not  name  him. 
Nor  give  you  any  character  to  know  him  ; 
But  if  you  dare,  and  instantly,  ride  forth 
At  the  west  port  of  the  city,  and  defend  there 
My  reputation  against  all  you  meet. 
For  two  hours  oidy,  I'll  not  swear,  Dinant, 
To  satisfy,  though  sure  I  think  1  shall, 
Whatever  you  desire.     If  you  deny  this. 
Be  desperate  ;  for  willingly,  by  this  light, 
I'll  never  see  thee  more. 

Din.  Two  hours,  do  you  say? 

Lam.  Only  two  hours. 

Din,  1  were  no  gentleman, 
Should  I  make  scruple  of  it  This  favour  arms  me» 
And  boldly  I'll  perform  it.  C&r<t 

Lam,  I  am  glad  on't. 
This  will  prevent  their  meeting  yet,  and  keep 
My  brother  safe,  which  was  the  miik  I  shot  at. 

C&rIC 
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SCENE  I.— yf  FieU  before  the  East  Port  qf  the  > 

Ct/y. 

EttUr  CLBRIMOIffT. 

Cler.  I  am  first  i'  th*  field,  that  honour's  gain'd 
of  our  side ; 
Pray  Heaven,  I  may  get  off  as  honourably ! 
The  hour  is  past ;  I  wonder  Dinant  comes  not : 
This  is  the  place ;  I  cannot  see  him  yet : 
It  is  his  quarrel  too  that  brought  me  hither. 
And  I  ne'er  knew  him  yet  but  to  his  honour 
A  firm  and  worthy  friend  ;  yet  I  see  nothing, 
Nor  horse,  nor  man ;  'Twould  vex  me  to  be  left  here, 


To  the  mercy  of  two  swords,  and  two  approved  ones. 
I  never  knew  him  last. 

Enter  Bbauprb  and  Ynooiva. 

Beau.  You  are  well  met,  Cleremont. 

Verdone,  You  are  a  fkLr  gentleman,  and  love 
your  friend,  sir. 
What,  are  you  ready  ?  The  time  has  overtaken  us. 

Beau.  And  this,  you  know,  the  place. 

Cler,  No  Dinant  yet  lAMe. 

Beau,  We  come  not  now  to  argue,  but  to  do : 
We  wait  voii,  sir. 

Cler.  "there's  no  time  past  yet,  gentlemen  : 
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We  haTe  day  enough. — Is't  powible  he  comes  not? 

Yon  §ee  I  am  ready  here,  and  do  but  stay 
Till  my  friend  come !  Walk  bat  a  torn  or  two ; 
'Twin  not  be  long. 

Verdone,  We  came  to  fight. 

Cler,  Ye  shall  fight,  gentlemen, 
And  fight  enough  :  But  a  short  turn  or  two  ! 
I  think  I  see  hLn  ;  set  up  your  watch,  we'll  fight 
by  it 

Beau,  That  is  not  he ;  we  will  not  be  deluded. 

Cler.  [Aside.]  Am  I  bobb*d  thus  ?— Pray  take 
a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
Or  singbut  some  new  air ;  by  that  time,  gentlemen — 

Ve^hne.  Come,  draw  your  sword ;  you  know 
First  come  first  served.  [the  custom  here,  sir, 

Cler.  Though  it  be  held  a  custom. 
And  practised  so,  I  do  not  hold  it  honest. 
What  honour  can  you  both  win  on  me  single  ? 

Beau.  Yield  np  your  sword  then. 

Cler.  Yield  my  sword  I  that's  Hebrew ; 
ril  be  first  cut  a-pieces.     Hold  but  a  while, 
1*11  take  the  next  that  comes. 

EnUr  an  Old  Gentleman. 

You  are  an  old  gentleman? 

Gent.  Yes,  indeed  am  I,  sir. 

Cler.  And  wear  no  sword  ? 

Gent.  I  need  none,  sir. 

Cler.  I  would  yon  did,  and  had  one ; 
I  want  now  such  a  foolish  courtesy. 
You  see  these  gentlemen  ? 

Gent.  You  want  a  second  ? 
In  good  fiuth,  sir,  I  was  nerer  handsome  at  it. 
I  would  you  had  my  son ;  but  he's  in  Italy. 
A  proper  gentlenuuL — ^You  may  do  well,  gsllants. 
If  your  quarrel  be  not  capital,  to  have  more  mercy ; 
The  gentieman  may  do  his  country 

Cler,  Now  I  beseech  you,  sir. 
If  you  dare  not  fight,  do  not  stay  to  beg  my  psrdon. 
There  lies  your  way. 

Gent.  Gk)od  morrow,  gentlemen.  iExit. 

Venhne.  You  see  your  fortune ; 
You  had  better  yield  your  sword. 

Cler.  'Pray  ye  stay  a  little ; 
Upon  mine  honesty,  you  shall  be  fought  with. — 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Well,  Dinant,  well  I — These  wear  swords,  and  seem 

brave  fellows.— 
As  you  are  gentlemen,  one  of  you  supply  me : 
I  want  a  second  now,  to  meet  these  gallants ; 
You  know  what  honour  is. 

1  Gent.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us ; 

We  go  about  the  same  work  you  are  ready  for, 
And  must  fight  presently ;  else  we  were  your  ser- 

2  Gent.  God  speed  you,  and  good  day  I    [vants. 

iExeunt  Gentlemen. 

Cler.  Am  I  thus  colted  ? 

Beau.  Come,  either  yield 

Cler.  As  you  are  honest  gentlemen, 
Stay  but  the  next,  and  then  1*11  take  my  fisrtune ; 

And  if  I  fight  not  like  a  man Py,  Dinant !  lAtidt. 

Cold  now  and  treacherous  I 

Im  Writ.  {Within.']  I  understand  your  causes; 
Yours  about  com,  yours  about  pins  and  glasses— 
WUl  ye  make  me  mad  ?  have  I  not  all  the  parcels  ? 
And  his  petition  too,  about  bell-founding .' 
Send  in  your  witnesses. — What  will  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Will  you  have  me  break  my  heart  ?  my  brains  are 

melted! 

e  e 


And  tell  your  master,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

His  cause  shall  be  the  first.    Commend  me  to  your 

mutress. 
And  tell  her,  if  there  be  an  extraordinary  feather. 
And  tall  enough  for  her — I  shall  dispatch  yon  too, 
I  know  your  cause,  for  transporting  of  farthingales : 
Trouble  me  no  more,  I  say  again  to  you. 
No  more  vexation ! — Bid  my  wifb  send  me  some 

puddings ; 
I  have  a  cause  to  run  through  requires  puddings ; 
Puddings  enough.    Farewell ! 

Enter  La  Wait. 

Cler.  God  speed  you,  sir  I 

Beau.  'Would  he  would  take  this  fellow  ! 

Verdone.  A  rare  youth. 

Cler.  If  you  be  not  hasty,  sir- 
La  Writ.  Yes,  I  am  hasty, 
Exceeding  hasty,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  the  parliament; 
You  understand  this  bag :  If  you  have  any  business 
Depending  there,  be  short  and  let  me  hear  it, 
And  pay  your  fees. 

Cir.  'Faith,  sir,  I  have  a  business, 
But  it  depends  upon  no  parliament. 

La  Wtit.  I  have  no  skill  in't  then. 

Cler.  I  must  desire  you ; 
Tis  a  sword  matter,  sir. 

La  Writ,  I  am  no  cutler, 
I  am  an  advocate,  sir. 

Beau.  How  the  thing  looks ! 

Verdone.  When  he  brings  him  to  fight 

Cler.  Be  not  so  hasty  ; 
Yon  wear  a  good  sword. 

La  Writ.  I  know  not  that, 
I  never  drew  it  yet,  or  whether  it  be  a  sword 

Cler.  I  must  entreat  you  try,  sir,  and  bear  a  part 
Against  these  gentlemen  ;  I  want  a  second : 
You  seem  a  man,  and  'tis  a  noble  office. 

La  Writ.  I  am  a  lawyer,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter. 

Cler.  Yon  that  bnred  quarrels,  sir,  know  best  to 

Beau.  This  is  some  sport  yet.  [satisfy. 

Verdone.  If  this  fellow  should  fight. 

La  Writ.  And,  for  anything  I  know,  I  am  an 
arrant  coward. 
Do  not  trust  me ;  I  think  I  am  a  coward. 

Cler.  Try,  try :    you  are  mistaken. — ^Walk  on. 
The  man  shall  follow  presently.  [gentlemen. 

La  Writ.  Are  ye  mad,  gentlemen  ? 
My  business  is  within  this  half-hour. 

Cler.  That's  all  one  ; 
We'll  despatch  within  this  quarter.— There,  in  that 
'Tis  most  convenient,  gentlemen.  [bottom ; 

Beau.  Well,  we'll  wait,  sir. 

Verdone.  Wby,  this  will  be  a  comic  fight.  You'll 
follow  ? 

La  Writ.  As  I  am  a  true  man,  I  cannot  fight. 

Cler,  Away,  away. — 

[Exeunt  Bsaupajk  and  Yaanoira. 
I  know  yon  can ;  I  like  ^>ur  modesty  ; 
I  know  you  will  fight,  and  so  fight,  with  such  mettle, 
And  with  such  judgment  meet  your  enemy's  fury — 
I  see  it  in  your  eye,  sir. 

La  Writ.  I'll  be  hang*d  then  ; 
And  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's   name,  name  no 
more  fighting. 

Cler.  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  play  the 
man ; 
Which,  if  you  do  not  quickly,  I  begin  with  you ; 
I'll  make  you  dance.    Do  yon  see  your  fiddlestick  ? 
Sweet  advocate,  thou  shalt  fight. 


I 
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La  Writ,  Stand  ftirther,  gentleman. 
Or  m  giye  you  such  a  dust  o'  th'  cliapc 

Cler.  Spoke  bravely, 
And  like  thyself,  a  noble  advocate ! 
Come,  to  thy  tools. 

La  Writ.  I  do  not  say  I'll  fight. 

Cler,  I  say  thou  shalt,  and  bravely. 

La  Writ.  If  I  do  fight— 
I  say,  \f  I  do,  but  don  t  depend  upon't — 
(And  yet  I  have  a  foolish  itch  upon  me) — 
What  shall  become  of  my  writi^s  ? 

Cler.  Let  'em  lie  by ; 
They  will  not  run  away,  man. 

La  fVrii.  I  may  be  kill'd  too. 
And  where  are  all  my  causes  then  ?  my  business  ? 
I  will  not  fight :  I  cannot  fight.    My  causes-^— 

Cler,  Thou  shalt  fight,  if  thou  hadst  a  thousand 
Thou  art  a  man  to  fight  for  any  cause,  [causes ; 
And  carry  it  with  himour. 

La  Writ.  Hum  1  say  you  so  ?  If  I  should 
Be  such  a  coxcomb  to  prove  valiant  now  1 

Cler.  I  know  thou  art  most  vaJiant. 

La  Writ.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
I  am  undone  for  ever,  if  it  prove  so, 
I  tell  you  that,  my  honest  friend,  for  ever ; 
For  I  shall  ne'er  leave  quarrelling. 
How  long  must  we  fight  ?  for  I  cannot  stay, 
Nor  will  not  stav  !  I  have  business. 

Cler.  We'll  do  it  in  a  minute,  in  a  moment. 

La  Writ.  Here  will  I  hang  my  bag  then ;  it  may 
save  my  belly ; 

iHangt  his  bag  b^ore  him, 
I  never  loved  cold  iron  there. 

Cler.  You  do  wisely. 

La  Writ.  Help  me  to  pluck  my  sword  out  then ; 
quickly,  quickly ! 
It  has  not  seen  sun  these  ten  years. 

Cler,  How  it  grumbles  ! 
This  sword  is  vengeance  angry. 

La  Writ,  Now  I'U  put  my  hat  up, 
And  say  my  prayers  as  I  go.    Away,  boy ! 
If  I  be  kill'd,  remember  &  Little  Lawyer ! 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  ll,^Another  part  of  the  tame. 
Enter  Bcaupmi. 

Beau.  They  are  both  come  on ;  that  may  be  a 
stubborn  rascal. 

Enter  La  Wut. 
Take  you  that  ground ;  I'll  stay  here.  Fight  bravely! 
La  Writ.  To't  checrfiiUy,  my  boys !      You'll! 
let's  have  £ur  play ; 
None  of  your  folning  tricks. 

Beau.  Come  forward,  monsieur  I 
What  hast  thou  there  ?  a  pudding  in  thy  belly  ? 
I  shall  see  what  it  holds. 

La  Writ.  Put  your  spoon  home  then  I       IFighL 
Nay,  since  I  must  fight,  have  at  you  without  wit, 
sir  I  [BsAUPRB  hiU  him  on  the  bag. 

God-a-mercy,  bag ! 

Beau.  Nothing  but  bombast  in  you  ? 
The  rc^e  winks  and  fights. 

[Bbaitprk  loeee  his  sword  ;  La  Writ  treads  on  it. 
La  Writ.  Now  your  fine  fencing,  sir  ! 
Stand  off ;  thou  diest  on  the  point  else  I  I  have  it, 
Yet  further  off* * — I  have  his  sword.         [I  have  it ! 

{Coils  to  Clbrbmont. 
Cler.  [Within.]  Then  keep  it : 
Be  sure  you  keep  it  ! 


La  Writ.  Ill  put  it  in  my  moutii  else. 
Stand  fbrther  off  yet,  and  stand  quietly. 
And  look  another  way,  or  I'll  be  with  you ! 
Is  this  all !  Til  undertake  within  these  two  days 
To  furnish  any  cutler  in  this  kingdom. 

Beau.  Pox,  what  fortune's  thu  1    Disarmed  by 
A  snail  ?  a  dog  ?  [a  puppy  ? 

La  Writ.  No  more  o'  these  words,  gendeman ! 
Sweet  gentleman,  no  more  I     Do  not  provoke  me  ! 
Go  waUc  i'  th'  horse  fidr ;  whistle,  gentleman. — 
What  must  I  do  now  ?  in  Cuuucmont,  entering. 

Enter  CLzasNoifT,  pursued  bjf  Tbrtonje. 
Cler.  Help  me ;  I  am  almost  breathless. 
La  Writ,  With  all  my  heart     There's  a  cold 
pie  for  you,  sir  !  [i8lrilee«  Clusmomt. 

Cler.  Thou  strik'st  me,  fool.! 
La  Writ.  Thou  fool,  stand  further  off  then.— 
Deliver,  deliver ! 

l^rikes  up  Yxbdons's  heds  and  takes  his  sword  too. 
Cler.  Holdfast. 
La  Writ.  I  never  fiul  in't 
There's  twelve-pence ;  go,  buy  you  two  leaden  dag- 
Have  I  done  well  ?  [s^*^  ! 
Cler.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 
Beau.  And  we  two  basely  lost ! 
Verdone.  'Tis  but  a  fortune. 
We  shall  yet  find  an  hour. 

[Exeunt  BcAiTnui  and  Ysaooira,  se^. 
Cler.  I  shall  be  glad  on't. 
La  Writ.  Where's  my  cloak,  and  my  trinketa  ? 
Fight  any  longer  for  a  crash  or  two  ?    [Or  will  you 
Cler.  I  am  your  noble  friend,  sir* 
La  Writ.  It  may  be  so. 
Cler,  What  honour  shall  I  do  yon,  for  this  great 

courtesy? 
La  Writ.  All  I  desire  of  you  is  to  take     [on't ; 
The  quarrel  to  yourself,  and  let  me  hear  no  more 
(I  have  no  liking  to't, — 'tis  a  foolish  matter ;) 
And  help  me  to  put  up  my  sword. 

Cler.  Most  wUlingly. 
But  I  am  bound  to  gratify  you,  and  I  must  not 
leave  you. 
La  Writ.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  gratified ; 
Nor  I  will  hear  no  more  on't    Take  the  swords  too. 
And  do  not  anger  me,  but  leave  me  quietly. 
For  the  matter  of  honour,  'tis  at  your  own  dispo- 

sure; 
And  so,  and  so  [Exit  La  Writ. 

Cler.  This  is  a  most  rare  law3rer ; 
I  am  sure,  most  valiant.— Well,  Dinant,  as  yon 

satisfy  me — 
I  say  no  more.    I  am  loaden  like  an  armourer. 

[ExU  wiih  the  swords. 


SCENE  III B^ore  the  West  Port  of  the  City. 

Enter  Dwawt. 
Din.  To  be  dispatch'd  upon  a  sleeveless  errand  I 
To  leave  my  friend  engaged,  mine  honour  tainted ! 
These  are  trim  things.  I  am  set  here  like  a  perdue, 
To  watch  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'd  my  mistress, 
A  scurvy  fellow  that  must  pass  ^as  way  ; 
But  what  this  scurvy  fellow  is,  or  whence. 
Or  whether  his  name  be  William,  or  John, 
Or  Anthony,  or  Dick,  or  anything,  I  know  not ; 
A  scurvy  rascally  fellow  1  must  aim  at ; 
And  there's  the  office  of  an  ass  flung  on  me. 
Sure  Cleremont  has  fought,  but  how  come  off? 
And  what  the  world  shall  think  of  me  hereafter ! 
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Well,  woman,  woman  !  I  must  look  your  rascals. 
And  lose  my  reputation.    Ye  haye  a  fine  power 

orer  ns. 
Tliese  two  long  hours  I  have  trotted  here,  and 

curiously 
Surrey'd  all  goers-by,  yet  find  no  rascal. 
Nor  any  fisMX  to  quarrel  with. 

La  Writ  ring*  ttitkin,  then  enten. 

What's  that? 

This  is  a  rascally  voice ;  sure  it  comes  this  way. 
La  Writ.  He  ttrook  so  hard,  the  baton  broken 

And  Tanfuin  heard  the  sound. 
Din.  What  nuster*thing  is  this  ?  let  me  surrey 

it. 
La  Writ.  And  then  he  struck  his  neek  in  two. 
Din.  This  may  be  a  rascal,  but  *tis  a  mad  rascaL 
What  an  alphabet  of  faces  he  puts  on ! 
Hey,  how  it  fences !  If  this  should  be  the  rogue — 

As  'tis  the  likeliest  rogue  I  see  this  day 

La  Writ.   Was  ever  num  for  ladff's  sake  9  Down 

down! 
Din.  And  what  are  you,  good  sir? — [Mimieks 

him."] — Down,  down,  downf  down  t 
La  Writ.  What's  that  to    you,  good   sir  ?— 

[Sings,"]  Down,  down  ! 
Din,  A  pox  on  you,  good  sir!    Down,  down, 
down ! 
You  with  your  buckram  bag,  what  make  you  here  ? 
And  from  whence  come  you  ? — I  could  fight  with 
my  shadow  now. 
La  Writ   Thou  fierce  num,  that  like 
Sir  Lancelot  dost  appear  ^ 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  I  am. 
Nor  eke  what  I  make  here. 
Din,  This  is  a  precious  knave. — Stay,  stay,  good 
Tristrem, 
And  let  me  ask  thy  mightiness  a  question ; 
Did  you  ne'er  abuse  a  lady  ? 

La  Writ.  Not  to  abuse  a  lady 
Is  very  hard,  sir. 

Din.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 
Didst  thou  never  abuse  her  honour  ? 
La  Writ,  Not  to  abuse  her  honour  is  impossible. 
Din.  Certain,  this  is  the  rascaL     What's  thy 

name? 
La  Writ.  My  name  is  Cock-«>two;  use  me  re- 
spectively, 
I  will  be  cock  of  three  else. 

Din,  What's  all  this  ? 
You  say,  you  did  abuse  a  lady. 
La  Writ.  You  lia 

Din,  And  that  you  wrong'd  her  honour. 
La  Writ.  That^s  two  lies. 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  foil  of  business. 
Din.  What  art  thou,  or  what  canst  thou  be, 
thou  peagoose, 
lluit  durst  give  me  the  lie  thus  ?  thou  mak'st  me 
wonder. 
La  Writ.  And  wonder  on,  till  time  makes  all 

this  plain. 
Din,  You  must  not  part  so,  sir.    Art  thou  a 

gentleman? 
La  Writ,  Ask  those  upon  whose  ruins  I  am 

mounted. 
Din.  Tliis  is  some  Cavaliero  Knight  o'  th'  Sun. 
La  Writ.  I  tell  thee  Fm  as  good  a  gentleman 
as  the  duke. 

I  have  achieved 60,  follow  thy  business ! 

Din.  But  for  this  lady,  sir 

9  9% 


La  Writ.  Why,  hang  this  lady,  sir  I 
And  the  lady.moUier  too,  sir !    What  have  I  to  do 
with  ladies? 

Enter  Clbruiomt. 

Cler,  lis  the  Little  Lawyer's  voice:  Has  he 
It  should  be  hereabouts.  [got  my  way? 

Din.  You  dry  biscuit  rogue, 
I  will  so  swinge  you  for  this  blasphemy ! 
Have  I  found  you  out  ?  IDraws. 

Cler.  That  should  be  Dinant's  tongue  toa 

La  Writ.  And  I  defy  thee ;  do  thy  worst  1 
OA,  Ao,  quoth  Lancelot  though  I 
And  that  thou  shalt  know  I  am  a  true  gentleman, 
And  speak  according  to  the  phrase  triumphant, 
Thy  lady  is  a  scurvy  lady,  and  a  shitten  lady. 
And,  though  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  deboshedlady. 
And  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree  I  Will  that  content 

thee? 
Dost  thou   way-lay  me  with  ladies? — A  pretty 

sword,  sir, 
A  very  pretty  sword !  I  have  a  great  mind  to't. 

Din.  You  shall  not  lose  your  longing,  rogue  1 

Cler.  Hold,  hold ! 
Hold,  Dinant,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman ! 

La  Writ.  As  much  as  you  will ;  my  Land  is  in 
now. 

Cler.  I  am  your  friend,  sir. — Dinant,  you  draw 
your  sword 
Upon  the  gentleman  preserved  your  honour : 
This  was  my  second,  and  did  b&ck  me  nobly. 
For  shame,  forbear. 

Din,  I  ask  your  mercy,  sir, 
And  am  your  servant  now. 

La  Writ,  May  we  not  fight  then  ? 

Cler,  I  am  sure  you  shall  not  now. 

La  Writ.  I  am  sorry  for't ; 
I  am  sure  111  stay  no  longer  tiien,  not  a  jot  longer. 
Are  there  any  more  on  ye  afore  ?  I  will  sing  still, 
sir.  iBxU  La  Wiht,  singing. 

Din.  I  look  now  yon  should  chide  me,  and  'tis 
fit. 
And  with  much  bitterness  express  your  anger* 
I  have  deserved :  Yet,  when  you  Imow 

Cler.  I  thank  you  ! 
Do  you  think  that  the  wrong  you  have  offer'd  me. 
The  most  unmanly  wrong,  lufriendly  wrong 

Din.  I  do  confess 

Cler.  That  boyish  sleight 

Din.  Not  so,  sir. 

Cler.  That  poor  and  base  renouncing  of  your 
honour. 
Can  be  allay'd  with  words  ? 

Din,  I  give  you  way  still.  • 

Cler.  Colonr'd  with  smooth  excuses  ?  Was  it  a 
friend's  part, 
A  gentleman's,  a  man's  that  wears  a  sword. 
And  stands  upon  the  point  of  reputation, 
To  hide  his  head  then,  when  his  honour  call'd  him ; 
Call'd  him  aloud,  and  led  him  to  his  fortune  ? 
To  halt,  and  slip  the  coUar  ?  Bv  my  life, 
I  would  have  given  my  life  I  had  never  known  thee ! 
Thou  hast  eaten  canker-like  into  my  judgment. 
With  this  disgrace,  thy  whole  life  cannot  heal  again. 

Din.  This  I  can  suffer  too ;  I  find  it  honest. 

Cler.  Can  you  pretend  an  excuse  now  may  ab- 
solve you, 
Or  anything  like  honest,  to  bring  yon  off? 
Engage  me,  like  an  ass  I 

Din,  WUl  you  but  hear  me  ? 
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Cler,  Expoie  me  like  a  jade,  to  tog,  and  hale 
through 
(Langh'd  at,  and  almoit  hooted,)  your  dugnces  I 
Invite  men's  swords  and  angers  to  dispatch  me ! 

Din,  If  you  will  be  patient 

CUr.  And  be  abused  still!     But  that  I  have 
cali'd  thee  friend, 
And  to  that  name  allow  a  sanctuary. 
You  should  hear  further  frtim  me ;  I  would  not 

talk  thus  : 
But  henceforth  stand  upon  your  own  bottom,  sir, 
And  bear  your  own  abuses ;  I  scorn  my  sword 
Should  travel  in  so  poor  and  empty  quarrels. 
Din.  Ha'  you  done  yet  ?  take  your  whole  swinge 
of  anger ; 
m  bear  all  wi&  content. 
Cler,  Why  were  you  absent  ? 
Din,  You  know  I  am  no  coward,  you  have  seen 
that. 
And  therefore,  out  of  fear  forsook  you  not : 
You  know  I  am  not  false,  of  a  treacherous  nature, 
Apt  to  betray  my  friend ;  I  have  fought  for  you 

too  : 
You  know  no  business  that  concerned  my  state, 

My  kindred,  or  my  life 

€ler.  Where  was  the  fittult  then  ? 
Dm.  The  honour  of  that  lady  I  adore, 
Her  credit,  and  her  name  :  You  know  she  sent  for 
And  with  what  haste.  [me, 

Cler,  What  was  he  that  traduced  ? 
Din.  Hie  man  i*  th'  moon,  I  think ;  hither  I 
was  sent. 
But  to  what  end 

Enter  Vxaewb. 

Cler.  This  is  a  pretty  flim-flam  ! 

Num.  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  sir ;  I  have 
heen  seeking, 
And  seeking  everywhere. 

Cler.  And  now  you  have  found  him, 
Declare  what  business,  our  ambassador. 

Nurse.  What's  that  to  you,  goodman  flouter  ? — 
Oh,  sir,  my  lady 

Din.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  thy  lady ;  I  have  too 
much  on't. 

Cler.  Let  me  have  a  little ;  speak  to  me. 

Nurte.  To  you,  sir  ? 
'Tis  more  than  time  ! — All  occasions  set  aside,  sir, 
Or  whatsoever  may  be  thought  a  buainess 

Din.  What  then  ? 

Nurse.  Repair  to  me  within  this  hour. 

Cler.  Where? 

Nurse.  What's  that  to  you  ?  come  you,  sir,  when 

Jou're  sent  for. 
od^.mercy,  Mumpsimus ! — 
You  may  go,  Dinant,  and  follow  this  old  fairy. 
Till  you  have  lost  yourself,  your  friends,  your 

credit, 
And  honey  out  your  youth  in  rare  adventures : 
I  can  but  grieve  I  have  known  you. 

Nurse.  Will  you  go,  sir  ? 
I  come  not  often  to  you  with  these  blessings : 
You  may  believe  that  thing  there,  and  repent  it, 
That  dogged  thing ! 

Cler.  Peace,  Touchwood ! 
Din.  I  will  not  go. 
Cro,  bid  your  lady  seek  some  fool  to  fitwn  on  her, 
Some  unexperienced  puppy  to  make  sport  with ; 
1  have  been  her  mirth  too  long  1     Thus  I  shake 
firom  me 


The  fetters  she  put  on,  thus  her  enchantments 
I  Mow  away  like  wind :  No  more  her  beauty 

Nurse.  Take  heed,  sir,  what  you  say. 

Cler.  Go  forward,  Dinant. 

Din.  The  charms  shot  from  her  eyes 

Nurse.  Be  wise. 

Cler.  Be  valiant. 

Din.  That  tongue,  that  tells  fair  tales  to  men's 
destructions, 
Shall  never  rack  me  more. 

Nurse.  Stay  there. 

Cler.  Go  forward. 

Din.  1  will  now  hear  her,  see  her,  as  a  woman, 
Survey  her,  and  the  power  man  has  allow'd  her. 
As  I  would  do  the  course  of  common  things. 
Unmoved,  unstruck. 

Cler.  Hold  there,  and  I  forgive  thee. 

Din.  She  is  not  frur,  and  that  that  makes  her 
proud 
Is  not  her  own,  our  eyes  bestow  it  on  her  ; 
To  touch  and  kiss  her  is  no  blessedness, 
A  sun-bumt  Ethiop's  lip's  as  soft  as  hers. 
Go,  bid  her  stick  some  other  triumph  up. 
And  take  into  her  favour  some  dull  fool, 
That  has  no  precious  time  to  lose,  no  friends. 
No  honour,  nor  no  life :  like  a  bold  merchant, 
A  bold  and  bankrupt  man,  I  have  ventured  all 

these, 
And  split  my  bottom.  Return  this  answer  to  her. 
I  am  awake  again,  and  see  her  mischiefii, 
And  am  not  now,  on  every  idle  errand. 
And  new-coin'd  anger,  to  be  hurried. 
And  then  despised  again ;  I  have  forgot  her. 

Cler.  If  this  be  true 

Nurse,  I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you  ; 
More  sorry,  that  my  lady  has  adventured 
So  great  a  &vour  in  so  weak  a  mind. 
This  hour  you  have  refused  that,  when  you  oome 

to  know  it. 
Will  run  you  mad  and  make  you  curse  that  fellow  1 
She  is  not  fiur,  nor  handsome  !  so  I  leave  you. 

Cler.  Stay,  lady,   stay;  but  is  there  such  a 
business  ? 

Nurse.  You  would  break   your  neck,  *twere 

Cler.  My  back,  you  would  say.  [yours. 

Nurse.  But  play  the  friend's  part  still,  sir,  and 
undo  him; 
'Tis  a  frur  office. 

Din.  I  have  spoke  too  liberally. 

Nurse.  I  shall  deliver  what  you  say.         [Oofop. 

Cler.  You  shall  be  faang'd  flrst ; 
You  would  fiun  be  prating  now  1    T^e  the  man 
with  you. 

Nurse.  Not  I ;  I  have  no  power. 

Cler.  You  may  go,  Dinant. 

Nurse.  'Tis  in's  own  will;  I  had  no  further 
charge,  sir. 
Than  to  teH  him  what  I  did ;  which,  if  I  had 

thought 
It  should  have  been  received  so 

Cler.  'Faith,  you  may  ; 
You  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  concern  you. 
If  I  perceived  any  trick  in't • 

Din.  'Twill  end  there. 

Cler.  'Tis  my  fault  then.    There  is  an  hour  in 
fortune. 
That  must  be  still  observed:   You  think  I'll  chide    ■ 

you, 
When  things  must  be.     Nay,  see,  an  he  will  hold 
his  head  up ! 
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Would  such  a  lady  send  with  such  a  cbaige  too  ? 
Say  she  has  played  the  fool,  play  the  fool  with  her 

again, 
The  great  fool,  the  greater  still  the  better.-^ 
He  shall  go  with  you,  woman. 

Nurte.  As  it  please  him ; 
I  know  the  way  alone  else. 

Din.  Where's  your  lady  ? 

Nurse,  I  shall  direct  you  quickly. 


Din,  Well,  I'U  go  ; 
But  what  her  wrongs  will  give  me  leave  to  say — — 

Cler,  We'll  leave  that  to  yourselves.    I  shall 

Din.  As  soon  as  I  come  off.      [hear  from  you  ? 

Cler.  Come  on  then  bravely. 
Farewell  till  then,  and  play  the  man  ! 

Din,  You  are  merry  ; 
All  I  expect  is  scorn. — I'll  lead  you,  huiy. 

lExeunt  KvtraUf, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE   l.^A  Hall  in  the  Houee  tf 
Champbrnel. 

Alter  CBAMPsaiTKL,  Lamma,  Bkaufrb,  TntooirB,  and 

Beau.  We'll  venture  on  him. 

Champ,  Out  of  my  doors !  I  charge  thee. 
See  me  no  more ! 

Lam,  Your  nephew  ? 

Champ.  I  disclaim  him ; 
He  has  no  part  in  me,  nor  in  my  blood. 
My  brother,  that  kept  fortune  bound,  and  left 
Conquest  hereditary  to  his  issue. 
Could  not  beget  a  coward. 

Verdone.  I  fought,  sir. 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  a  soldier  too ; 
But  men  are  men,  and  cannot  make  Uieir  fates  : 
Ascribe  you  to  my  father  what  you  please, 
I  am  bom  to  suffer. 

Champ.  All  disgraces,  wretch  t 

Lam.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Champ,  Was  (here  no  tree, 
(For  to  fall  by  a  noble  enemy's  sword 
A  coward  is  unworthy)  nor  no  river. 
To  force  thy  life  out  backward,  or  to  drown  it, 
But  that  thou  must  survive  thy  infamy. 
And  Idll  me  with  the  sight  of  one  I  hate, 
And  gladly  would  forget  ? 

Beau,  Sir,  his  misfortune 
Deserves  not  this  reproof. 

Champ,  In  your  opinion ; 
'Tis  fit  you  two  should  be  of  one  belief. 
You  are  indeed  fine  gallants,  and  fight  bravely 
r  th'  dty  with  your  tongues,  but  in  the  field 
Have  neither  spirit  to  dare,  nor  power  to  do ; 
Your  swords  are  all  lead  there. 

Beau,  I  know  no  duty 
(However  you  may  wreak  your  spleen  on  hin») 
That  binds  me  to  endure  this. 

Champ.  From  Dinant 
You'll  suffer  more !  That  ever  cursed  I 
Should  give  my  honour  up  to  the  defence 
Of  such  a  thing  as  he  is  !  or  my  lady. 
That  is  all  innocent,  for  whom  a  dove  would 
Assume  the  courage  of  a  daring  eagle. 
Repose  her  conficbnce  in  one  tibat  can 
No  better  guard  her  1  In  contempt  of  you, 
I  love  Dinant,  mine  enemy,  nay,  admire  him ; 
His  valour  claims  it  from  me,  and  with  justice. 
He  that  could  fight  thus,  in  a  cause  not  honest. 
His  sword,  edged  with  defence  of  right  and  honour. 
Would  pierce  as  deep  as  lightning,  with  that  speed 
And  kill  as  deadly.  ^  [too, 

Verdone.     You  are  as  far  from  justice, 


In  him  you  praise,  as  equity  in  the  censure 
You  load  me  with. 

Beau.  Dinant  ?  he  durst  not  meet  us. 

Lam,  How !  durst  not,  brother  ? 

Beau.  Durst  not ;  I  i^P^t  it. 

Verdone.  Nor  was   it  Cleremont's  valour  that 
I  had  the  better  of  him.  For  Dinant,  [disarmed  us; 
If  that  might  make  my  peace  with  you,  I  dare 
Write  him  a  coward  upon  every  post, 
And  with  the  hazard  of  my  life  defend  it. 

Lam.  If  'twere  laid  at  the  stake  you'd  lose  it, 
nephew. 

Champ,  Came  he  not,  say  you  ? 

Verdone.  No :  but  in  his  room 
There  was  a  devil,  hired  from  some  magician, 
I'  th'  shape  of  an  attorney. 

Beau,  'Twas  he  did  it. 

Verdone,  And  his  the  honour. 

Beau.  I  could  wish  Dinant 

But  what  talk  I  of  one  that  stepp'd  ande. 
And  durst  not  come ! 

L<im.  I  am  such  a  friend  to  truth, 
I  cannot  hear  this.    Why  do  you  detract 
Thus  poorly  (I  should  say  to  others,  basely,) 
From  one  of  such  approved  worth .' 

Champ.  Ha  1  how's  this  ? 

Lam,  From  one  so  excellent  in  all  that's  noble, 
Whose  only  weakness  is  excess  of  courage  ? 
That  knows  no  enemies,  that  he  cannot  master, 
But  his  affections ;  and  in  them,  the  worst, 
His  love  to  me  ? 

Champ.  To  you  ? 

Lam,  Yes,  sir,  to  me : 
I  dare  (for  what  is  that  which  innocence  dares  not.') 
To  you  profess  it :  And  he  shunn'd  the  combat 
For  fear  or  doubt  of  these !  Blush,  and  repent 
That  you  in  thought  e'er  did  that  wrong  Co  valour ! 

Beau,  Why,  ttus  is  rare.  U- 

Champ.  'Fore  Heaven,  exceeding  rare ! — 
Why,  modest  lady,  you  that  sing  such  encomiums 
Of  your  first  suitor 

Verdone,  How  can  you  convince  us 
In  our  reports  ? 

Lam.  With  what  you  cannot  answer : 
'Twas  my  command  that  staid  him. 

Champ,  Your  command  ? 

Lam.  Mine,  sir ;  and  had  my  wiU  rank'd  with 
my  power 
And  his  obeidience,  I  could  have  sent  him. 
With  more  ease,  weaponless,  to  you,  and  bound. 
Than  have  kept  him  back ;  so  well  he  loves  hii 

honour 
Beyond  his  life. 

Champ.  Better  and  better  stiD ! 
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Lam.  I  wroDglit  with  him  in  priyatey  to  diyert 
him 
Tnmk  your  umued  destmctiony  had  he  met  jon. 

Champ.  In  private  ? 

Lam.  Yes,  and  naed  all  arts,  all  chaima, 
Of  one  that  knew  hendf  the  abcolote  mistress 
Of  all  his  focnlties. 

Champ.  Gave  all  rewards  too 
His  senrioe  coold  desire  ?  Did  not  he  take 
The  measure  of  my  sheets  ? 

Lam.  Do  not  look  yeUow ; 
I  have  cause  to  speak :  frowns  cannot  fright  me. 
By  all  my  hopes,  as  I  am  spotless  to  you, 
If  I  rest  once  assured  yon  do  but  doobt  me, 
Or  corb  me  of  that  freedom  you  once  gave  me — 

Champ.  What  then? 

Lam.  VU  not  alone  abase  your  bed,  (that's  no- 
thing!) 
But,  to  yonr  more  vexation,  'tis  resolved  on, 
I'll  ran  away,  and  then  try  if  Dinant 
Have  coorage  to  defend  me. 

Champ,  Impudent! 

Verdone.  And  on  the  sadden 

Beau.  How  are  yoa  transformed 
From  what  yoa  were ! 

Lam.  I  was  an  innocent  virgin, 
And  I  can  truly  swear,  a  wife  as  pure 
As  ever  lay  by  husband,  and  will  die  so, 
Let  me  live  unsuspected :  I  am  no  servant. 
Nor  will  be  used  like  one !  If  you  desire 
To  keep  me  constant,  as  I  would  be,  let 
Trust  and  belief  in  you  beget  and  nurse  it : 
TJnneceasary  jealousies  make  more  whores, 
Than  ail  baits  else  laid  to  entrap  our  frailties. 

Beau,  There's  no  contesting  with  her :   From  a 
child. 
Once  moved,  she  hardly  was  to  be  appeased ; 
Yet  I  dare  swear  her  honest. 

Champ.  So  I  think  too, 
On  better  judgment.     I  am  no  Italian, 
To  lock  her  up ;  nor  would  I  be  a  Dutchman, 
To  have  my  wife  my  sovereign,  to  command  me : 
111  try  the  gentler  way ;  but  if  that  fail. 
Believe  it,  sir,  there*s  nothing  but  extremes 
Which  she  must  feel  from  me. 

Beau,  That  as  you  please,  sir. 

Char,  You  have  won  the  breeches,   madam! 
Look  up  sweetly ; 
My  lord  limps  toward  you. 

Lam.  You  will  learn  more  manners!  iStrikei  her. 

Char.  This  is  a  fee,  for  counsel  that's  unask'd 
for !  [forgive  me ! 

Champ,  Come,  I  mistook  thee,  sweet ;  pr'ythee, 
I  never  will  be  jealous :  Ere  I  cherish 
Such  a  mechanic  humour,  I'll  be  nothing. 
I'll  say,  Dinant  is  all  that  thou  wouldstnave  him ; 
WiU  that  suffice? 

Lam.  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Champ.  Use  thy  freedom 
Uncheck'd  and  unobserved  :  If  thou  wilt  have  it, 
These  shall  forget  their  honour,  I  my  wrongs ; 
We'll  all  dote  on  him.    Hell  be  my  reward 
If  I  dissemble ! 

Lam.  And  that  hell  take  me. 
If  I  affect  him !  He's  a  lustfol  villain 
(But  yet  no  coward),  and  solicits  me 
To  my  dishonour ;  that's  indeed  a  quarrel. 
And  truly  mine,  which  I  will  so  revenge. 
As  it  sbfldl  fright  such  as  dare  only  think 
To  be  adulterers. 


Champ.  Use  thine  own  ways ; 
I  give  up  all  to  thee. 

Beau.  Oh,  women,  women ! 
When  you  are  pleased  you  are  the  least  of  evils. 

Verdone.  I'll  rhime  to't — But  provoked,   the 
worst  of  devils !  lExtmnL 


SCENE  11.--^  Street. 
Enter  BAMtraon  and  thru  Clients. 

Samp.  I  know  monsieur  La  Writ 

1  CiienL  'Would  he  knew  himself,  sir  I 
Samp.  He  was  a  pretty  lawyer,  a  Idnd  of  pretty 

lawyer, 
Of  a  kind  of  unable  thing. 

2  CHent.  A  fine  lawyer,  sir. 

And  would  have  firk'd  you  jxp  a  business  I 
And  out  of  this  court  into  that ! 

Samp,  You  are  too  forward; 
Not  so  fine,  my  friends ;  something  he  could  have 
But  short,  short !  [done, 

1  Client.  I  know  your  worship's  &vour ; 
You  are  a  nephew  to  the  judge,  sir. 

Samp.  It  may  be  so. 
And  something  may  be  done,  without  trotting  i'  th' 

dirt,  fHends: 
It  may  be  I  can  take  him  in  his  dumber, 
And  have  an  hour's  talk ;  it  may  be  so ; 
And  teU  him  that  in's  ear — ^there  are  sudi  eourte- 
I  will  not  say,  I  can.  [sies ; 

3  Client.  We  know  you  can,  sir. 

Samp,  Peradventure  ay,  peradventnre  no 
But  Where's  La  Writ  ? 
Where's  your  sufficient  lawjrer  ? 

1  Client.  He's  blown  up,  sir. 

2  Client.  Run  mad,  and  quarrels  with  the  dog 

he  meets: 
He  is  no  lawyer  of  this  world  now. 

Samp.  Your  reason  ? 
Is  he  defunct  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

2  Client,  No,  he's  not  dead,  yet,  sir ; 

But  I  would  be  lotii  to  take  a  lease  on's  life  fbr  two 

hours: 
Alas,  he  is  possess'd,  sir,  with  the  spirit  of  fighting, 
And  quarrels  with  aU  people ;  but  how  he  came  to 

Samp.  If  he  fight  well,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
The  man-  may  fight ;  for  'tis  a  lawfhl  calling. 
Look  you,  my  fHends,  I  am  a  dvil  gentleman. 
And  my  lord  my  unde  loves  me. 

3  CHent.  We  all  know  it,  sir. 

Samp.  1  think  he  does,  sir ;  I  have  business  too, 
much  business. 
Turn  you  some  forty  or  fifty  causes  in  a  week 
Yet,  when  I  get  an  hour  of  vacancy, 
I  can  fight  too,  my  friends ;  a  little  does  wdl ; 
I  would  be  loth  to  learn  to  fight. 

1  Client.  But,  an't  please  you,  sir. 
His  fighting  has  neglect  all  our  business ; 
We  are  undone,  our  causes  cast  away,  sir  i 
His  not-appearanoe 

Samp.  There  he  fought  too  long ; 
A  little,  and  fight  wdl :  he  ftiugfat  too  long,  indeed, 

friends: 
But,  ne'erthdess,  things  must  be  as  they  may, 
And  there  be  ways 

1  Client.  We  know,  sir,  if  you  please 

Samp,  Something  I'll  do.    Go,  nlly  up  your 
causes. 
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EtUerLxWmn,  m  the kabU  qfa gaUant  and aOentlonan 

atthedoo^, 

2  Client.  Now  you  may  behold,  sir, 
And  be  m  witneis,  whether  we  lie  or  no. 

La  Writ.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  ordinary,  sweet 
And  if  there  be  a  wench  or  two  [genUemen, 

Gent.  We'll  baTe  *em. 

La  Writ,  No  handling  any  duds  before  I  come ; 
We'll  have  no  going  less ;  I  hate  a  coward ! 

Gent.  There  shafl  be  nothing  done. 

La  Writ.  Make  all  the  quarrels 
You  can  demise  before  I  come,  and  let*s  all  fight ; 
There's  no  sport  else. 

Gent.  We*ll  see  what  may  be  done,  sir. 

1  Client.  Ha !  monsieur  La  Writ ! 
La  Writ,  fiaffled  in  way  of  business, 

My  causes  cast  away,  judgment  against  us  ! 
Why,  there  it  goes. 

2  Client,  mat  shall  we  do  the  whilst,  sir  > 

La  Writ.  Breed  new  dissensions ;  go  hang  your- 
selTCS  ! 
Tis  an  one  to  me ;  I  have  a  new  trade  of  liriug. 

1  Client.  Do  you  hear  what  he  says,  sir  ? 

Samp.  The  gentleman  speaks  finely. 

La  Writ.  Will  any  of  you  fight  ?  Fighting's  my 
If  you  find  yourselves  aggrieved— .^   [occupation. 

Samp.  A  complete  gentleman  ! 

La  Writ.  Avaunt,  thou  buckram  budget  of  pe- 
titions !          [Throw*  aieay  hU  bag  qf  papers. 
Thou  spital  of  lame  causes ! — I  lament  for  thee ; 
And,  tUl  revenge  be  taken 

Samp.  Tib  most  excellent. 

La  Writ.  There,  every  man  choose  his  paper, 
and  his  place : 
III  answer  ye  all ;  I  will  neglect  no  man's  business. 
But  he  shall  have  satisfaction  like  a  gentleman. 
The  judge  may  do  and  not  do ;  he's  bat  a  monsieur. 

Samp,  You  have  nothing  of  mine  in  your  bag, 

La  Writ.  I  know  not,  sir  ;  [sir. 

But  you  may  put  anything  in,  any  fighting  thing. 

Samp.  It  is  sufficient !  you  may  hear  hereafter. 

La  Writ.  I  rest  your  servant,  sir  I 

Samp.  No  more  words,  gentlemen, 
But  follow  me ;  no  more  words,  as  you  love  me. 
The  gentleman's  a  noble  gentleman ! 
I  shall  do  what  I  can,  and  then 

Clients.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

Samp.  Not  a  word  to  disturb  him ;  he's  a  gen- 
tleman. lExeunt  Sampson  and  Clients. 

La  Writ.  N§  cause  go  o'  my  side  ?  the  judge 
cast  all? 
And,  because  I  was  honourably  employ'd  in  action. 
And  not  appear'd,  pronounce  ?  'Tu  very  well, 
Tis  well,  faith  !  'tis  well,  judge  ! 

£tUer  Clmrjuiomt. 

Cler.  Who  have  we  here  ? 
My  little  furious  lawyer ! 

La  Writ.  I  say,  'tis  well ! 
But  mark  the  end  t 

Cler.  How  he  is  metamorphosed.! 
Nothing  of  lawyer  left,  not  a  bit  of  buckram. 
No  soliciting  face  now :  This  is  no  simple  conver* 
Your  servant,  sir,  and  friend !  [sion. 

La  Writ.  You  come  in  time,  sir. 

Cler.  The  happier  man,  to  be  at  your  command 
then. 

La  Writ.  You  may  wonder  to  see  me  thus ;  but 
that's  all  one ; 
Time  shall  declare.     'Tis  true,  I  was  a  lawyer. 


But  I  have  mew'd  that  ooat ;  I  hate  a  lawyer ; 
I  talk'd  much  in  the  court ;  now  1  hate  talking, 
I  did  you  the  office  of  a  man  ? 

Cler.  I  must  confess  it. 

La  Writ.  And  budged  not ;  no,  I  budged  not. 

Cler.  No,  you  did  not. 

La  Writ.  There's  it  then ;  one  good  turn  reqnirst 
another. 

Cler.   Most  wilUngt  sir;  I  am  ready  at  yofor 
service. 

La  Writ.  [Gives  him  a  paper.]  There,  rsadp 
and  understand,  and  then  deliver  it 

Cler.  This  is  a  challenge,  sir. 

La  Writ.  'Tis  very  like,  sir ; 
I  seldom  now  write  sonnets. 

Cler.  O,  admirantie  I  ZSende. 

'*  To  Monsieur  Vertaigne,  the  preaideat." 

La  Writ.  I  choose  no  fool,  sir. 

Cler.  Why,  he's  no  swordman,  air. 

La  Writ.  Let  him  learn,  let  him  learn ; 
Time,  that  trains  chiekens  up,  will  teach  him  quickly. 

Cler.  Why,  he's  a  judge,  an  old  man  t 

La  Writ.  Never  too  old 
To  be  a  gentleman ;  and  he  that  is  a  judge 
Can  judge  best  what  belongs  to  wounded  honoav 

iPoinU  to  the  seaUered  papera. 
There  are  my  griefs ;  he  has  cast  away  my  causes. 
In  which  he  has  bow'd  my  reputation : 
And  therefore,  judge,  or  no  judge 

Cler.  Pray  be  ruled,  sir ! 
This  is  the  maddest  thing 

La  Writ.  You  will  not  carry  it .' 

Cler.  I  do  not  tell  you  so ;  bat,  if  yon  may  be 
persuaded 

La  Writ.  You  know  how  you  used  me  when  I 
Do  you  remember,  gentleman  ?    [would  not  fight ; 

Cler.  The  devil's  hi  him.  lAiide. 

'  La  Writ.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  that  you  dare 

doit; 
You  have  a  carrying  face,  and  you  shall  carry  it. 

Cler.  The  least  is  banishment. 

La  Writ.  Be  banish'd  then ; 
'Tis  a  friend's  part :  Well  meet  in  Africa, 
Or  any  comer  of  the  earth. 

Cler.  Say,  he  will  not  fight  ? 

La  Writ.  I  know  then  what  to  say ;  take  you 
no  care,  sir. 

Cier.  WeU,  I  will  carry  it,  and  deUver  it, 
And  to-morrow  morning  meet  yon  in  the  Louvro  \ 
Till  when,  my  service. 

La  Writ.  A  judge,  or  no  judge  ?  no  judge  \ 

IRxtt. 

Cler.  This  is  the  prettiest  rogue  that  e'er  I  read 
of; 
None  to  provoke  to  th'  field,  but  the  old  president  } 
What  hot  shall  1  put  on  ?  If  I  come  in  earnest, 
I  am  sure  to  wear  a  pair  of  bracelets, 
This  may  make  some  sport  yet;  I  will  deliver  it 
Here  comes  the  president. 

EtUar  VuTAioN a,  with  two  Gsntlemen. 

Vert.  I  shall  find  time,  gentlemen, 
To  do  your  causes  good. — Is  not  that  Cleremont  ? 

1  Gent.  'Tis  he,  my  lord. 

Vert.  Why  does  he  smile  upon  me  ? 
Am  I  become  ridiculous  ? — Has  jonr  fbrtune,  sir, 
Upon  my  son,  made  yon  contemn  his  father  .' 
The  glory  of  a  gentleman  is  fair  bearing. 

Cler.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord ;  you  shall  not 
find  that: 
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I  come  with  no  blown  spirit  to  abase  yon ; 
I  know  your  place,  and  honour  doe  nnto  it, 
The  reverence  to  your  silrer  age  and  virtue. 
Vert,  Your  face  is  merry  stiU. 
•  Cler.  So  is  my  business ; 
And  I  beseech  your  honour  mistake  me  not. 
I  have  brought  you,  from  a  wild,  or  rather  mad, 
man, 

As  mad  a  piece  of ^You  were  wont  to  Iotc 

mirth 
In  your  young  days ;  I  have  known  your  honour 

woo  it: 
This  may  be  made  no  little  one ;  'tis  a  challenge, 

sir — 
Nay,  start  not,  I  beseech  you ;  it  means  you  no 

harm, 
Nor  any  man  of  honour  or  understanding ; 
'Tis  to  steal  from  your  serious  hours  a  little  laugh- 
I  am  bold  to  bring  it  to  your  lordship.  [ter ; 

VerU  Tis  to  me,  indeed. 
Do  they  take  me  for  a  sword-man  at  these  years  ? 
Cler,  *Tis   only  worth    your  honour's  mirth, 
that's  all,  sir ; 
It  had  been  in  me  else  a  saucy  rudeness. 

Vert,  From   one  La  Writ;    a   very  punctual 

challenge. 
Cler,  But,  if  your  lordship  mark  it,  no  great 

matter. 
Vert.  I  have  known  such  a  wrangling  advocate, 
Such  a  little  figent  thii^;.  Oh,  I  remember  him ; 
A  notable  talking  knave  !  Now,  out  upon  him  ! 
He  has  challenged  me  downright,  defied  me  mor- 
I  do  remember  too,  I  cast  his  causes.  [telly. 

Cler.  Why  there's  the  quarrel,  sir,  the  mortal 

quarrel. 
Vert,  Why,  what  a  knave  is  this  I  As  you're  a 
gentleman. 
Is  there  no  furtiier  purpose  but  mere  mirdi  ? 
What  a  bold  man  of  war !  he  invites  me  roundly. 
Cler.  If  there  should  be,  I  were  no  gentleman, 
Nor  worthy  of  the  honour  of  my  kindr^ 
And,  though  I  am  sure  your  lordship  bates  my 

•  person, 
Which  time  may  bring  again  into  your  favour, 

Yet,  for  the  manners 

Vert.  I  am  satisfied ; 
You  see,  sir,  I  have  out-lived  those  days  of  fighting, 
And  therefbre  cannot  do  him  the  honour  to  beat 

him  myself; 
But  I  have  a  kixisman  much  of  his  ability, 
His  wit  and  carriage  (for  this  calls  him  fool), 
One  that  will  spit  as  senseless  fire  as  this  fellow. 
Cler.  And  such  a  man  to  undertake,  my  lord  ? 
Vert.  Nay,  he's  too  forward ;  these  two  pitch- 
barrels  together 

Cler.  Upon  my  soul,  no  harm. 
Vert.  It  makes  me  smile. 
Why,  what  a  stinking  smother  will  they  utter ! 
Yes,  he  shall  undertake,  sir,  as  my  champion, 
(Since  you  propound  it  mirth,  I'll  venture  on  it) 
And  shall  defend  my  cause :  But,  as  you  are  honest. 
Sport  not  with  blood ! 

Clen.  Think  not  so  basely,  good  sir. 
Vert.  A    squire  shall  wait  upon  you  from   my 
kinsman. 
To-morrow  morning  ;  make  your  sport  at  full. 
You  want  no  subject :  But,  no  wounds ! 
CUr.  That's  my  care. 
Vert,  And  so,  good  day  ! 

[Exeunt  VftRTAiONS  ai^  GontI«meQ. 


Cler.  Many  unto  your  honour  !— - 
This  is  a  noble  fellow,  of  a  sweet  spirit. 
Now  must  I  think  how  to  contrive  this  matter. 
For  together  they  shall  go. 

Enter  Dinant. 

Din.  Oh,  Cleremont  I 
I  am  glad  I  have  found  thee. 

Cler.  I  can  tell  thee  rare  things. 

Din.  Oh,  I  can  tell  thee  rarer ; 
Dost  thou  love  me? 

Cler.  Love  thee  ? 

Din.  Dost  thou  love  me  dearly  ? 
Dar*st  thou  for  my  sake 

Cler.  Anything  that's  honest. 

i>ti».  Though  it  be  dangerous  ? 

Cler.  Pox  o'  dangerous ! 

Din.  Nay,  wondrous  dangerous  ? 

Cler.  Wilt  thou  break  my  heart  ? 

Din.  Along  with  me  then. 

Cler.  I  must  part  to-morrow. 

Dtfi.  You  shall,  you  shall.   Be  ftithful  for  this 
And  thou  hast  made  thy  friend  I  [night, 

Cler.  Away,  and  talk  not !  lExtunU 


SCENE  lU.— Night*— A  Room  in  Ckampkr- 
nel's  House,  with  a  GaUer^. 


Enter  Laioba  and  Nurw. 


Lam.  Oh,  nurse,  welcome  !  Where's  Dinant  ? 

Nurse.  He  is  at  my  back. 
'Tis  the  most  liberal  gentleman — This  gold 
He  gave  me  for  my  pains  1  Nor  can  I  blame  ]roa. 
If  you  yield  up  the  rort. 


Lam,  How  !  yield  it  up  ? 

;  he 
so  hugely, 


Nurse.  I  know  not ;  he  that  loves,  and  gives 


And  a  young  lord  to  boot  (or  I  am  ooxen'd), 
May  enter  every  where. 
Lam.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry. 

Enter  Dinant  and  ChKHMMom. 

Nurse.  Why,  if  you  are,  I  hope  here's  one  will 
please  you ; 
Look  on  him  with  my  eyes.  Good  luck  go  with  you  I 
Were  I  young  for  your  sake 

Din.  I  thank  thee,  nurse. 

Nurse,  I  would  be  tractable ;  and,  as  I  am 

Lam.  Leave  the  room ! 
So  old  and  so  immodest !  And  be  careful, 
Since  whispers  will  wake  sleeping  jealousies, 
That  none  disturb  my  lord.  IBxit  Nurae. 

Cler.  Will  you  dispatch  ? 
Till  you  come  to  the  matter,  be  not  rapt  thus. 
Walk  in,  walk  in ;  I  am  your  scout  for  once; 
You  owe  me  the  like  service. 

Din.  And  will  pay  it 

Lam,  As  you  respect  our  lives,  speak  not  so 
loud^ 

Cler.  Why,  do  it  in  dumb  show  then;  I  am 
silenced. 

Lam.  Be  not  so  hasty,  sir  I  The  golden  apples 
Had  a  fell  dragon  for  their  guard  ;  your  pleasures 
Are  to  be  attempted  with  Herculean  danger, 
Or  never  to  be  gotten. 

Din.  Speak  the  means. 

Lam.  Thus,  briefly :  My  lord  sleeps  now — and. 
Each  night  he  only  sleeps.  falair 
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Cler.  Go,  keep  her  itirrmg. 

Lam.  Now,  if  he  wake,  as  sometimes  he  does. 
He  only  stretches  oat  his  hand,  and  feels 
Whether  I  am  a-bed,  which  being  assured  of. 
He  sleeps  again ;  but,  should  he  miss  me,  yalour 
Could  not  defend  our  lives. 

Din.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Lam.  Servants  have  servile  faiths,  nor  have  I 
Tliat  I  dare  trust ;  on  noble  Cleremont  [any 

We  safely  may  rely. 

Cler.  What  man  can  do, 
Command,  and  boldly. 

Lam.  Thus  then  ;  in  my  place 
You  must  lie  with  my  lord. 

CUr,  With  an  old  man  ? 
Two  beards  together  ?  that's  preposterous ! 

Lam,  There  is  no  other  way ;  and,  though  'tis 
dangerous, 
He  having  servants  within  call,  and  arm'd  too. 
Slaves  fed  to  act  all  that  his  jealousy 
And  rage  commands  them,  yet  a  true  friend  should 
Check  at  the  hazard  of  a  life.  [not 

Cler,  I  thank  you! 
I  love  my  friend,  but  know  no  reason  why 
To  bate  myself.    To  be  a  kind  of  pandar, 
You  see  I  am  willing ; 
But,  to  betray  mine  own  throat  you  must  pardon. 

Din,  Then  I  am  lost,  and  all  my  hopes  defeated ! 
Were  I  to  hazard  ten  times  more  for  you. 
You  should  find,  Cleremont 

Cler,  You  shall  not  out-do  me ; 
Fall  what  may  fJeOl,  I'U  do't. 

Din.  But,  for  his  beard 

Lam,  To  cover  that,  you  shall  have  my  night- 
And,  you  disposed  of,  my  Dinantand  I  [linen ; 
Will  have  some  private  conference. 

Enter  CuAUpmutKLprivaMp, 

Cler,  Private  doing. 
Or  I'll  not  venture. 
Lam,  That's  as  we  agree. 

lExeunt  aU  but  CuAUTMBmtL. 

None  and  CBAnjorru  pa$t  over  the  Btoffewitk  pilUnn, 
night-<iolheSt  and  tu^  tkinpt. 

Champ,  What  can  this  woman  do,  preserving 
her  honour? 
I  have  given  her  all  the  liberty  that  may  be. 
1   will  not  be  far  off  though,  nor  1  will  not  be 

jealous, 
Nor  trust  too  much :  I  think  she  is  virtuous ; 
Yet,  when  I  hold  her  best,  she's  but  a  woman, 
As  ftill  of  frailty  as  of  faith,  a  poor  slight  woman, 
And  her  best  thoughts  but  weak  fortifications  ; 
There  may  be  a  mine  wrought.  Well,  let  *em  work 

then; 
I  shall  meet  with  it ;  till  the  signs  be  monstrous. 
And  stick  upon  my  head,  I  will  not  believe  it : 
She  may  be,  and  she  may  not.    Now  to  my  obser- 
vation. iStandt  private. 

Enter  DncAirr  and  Lamika. 

Din,  Why  do  you  make  me  stay  so  ?    If  you 
love  me 

Lam.  You  are  too  hot  and  violent. 

i>tf».  Why  do  you  shift  thus 
From  one  chamber  to  another  ? 

Lam,  A  little  delay,  sir, 
like  fire  a  little  sprinkled  o'er  with  water, 
Makes  the  desires  bum  clear,  and  ten  times  hotter. 


iKiitu  kim. 

A  little ;  now, 
[nowl 


Din.  Why  do  you  speak  so  loud?    I  pray  ye 
go  in. 
Sweet  mistress,  I  am  mad  I  Hme  steals  away, 
And  when  we  would  enjoy 

Lam.  Now,  fy,  fy,  servant ! 
Like  sensual  beasts  shall  we  ei^oy  our  pleasures  ? 

Din,  Pray  do  but  kiss  me  then. 

Lam,  Why,  that  I  will, 
And  you  shall  find  anon,  servant — 

Din.  Softly,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
You  know  my  friend's  engaged. 
Will  you  go  in  again  ? 

Lam.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Din.  Why  do  you  laugh  so  loud  ?  precious  ! 
Will  yon  betray  me  ?  ha !  my  friend's  throat  cut  ? 

Lam,  Come,  oome,  I'll  kiss  thee  again. 

Champ.  [Apart.]  Will  you  so .'  You  are  liberal ! 
If  you  do  cozen  me 

Enter  Norse,  wttA  wine. 

Din.  What's  this  ? 

Lam.  Wine,  wine  ;  a  draught  or  two. 

Din.  What  does  this  woman  here  ? 

Lam,  She  shall  not  hinder  yon. 

Din.  This  might  have  been  spared  ; 
'Tis  but  delay,  and  time  lost.  Pray  send  her  soiby 
off. 

Lam.  Sit  down,  and  mix  your  spirits  with  wine ; 
I  will  make  you  another  Hoicnles. 

Din.  I  dare  not  drink. 
Fy,  what  delays  yon  make  I  I  dare  not ; 
I  shall  be  dnmk  presently,  and  do  strange  thingi 
then. 

Lam.  Not  drink  a  cup  with  your  mistress !   Oh, 
the  pleasure ! 

Din.  Lady,  why  this  ?  [Mutic 

Lam,  We  must  have  mirth  to  our  wine,  man. 

Din.  Plague  o'  the  music ! 

Champ.  6od-a-mercy,  wench  t 
If  thou  dost  cuckold  me,  I  shall  forgive  thee. 

Din.  The  house  will  all  rise  now ;  this  will  dis- , 
Did  you  do  this  ^  [turb  alL 

Lam,  Peace,  and  sit  quiet,  fool ! 
You  love  me !  Come,  sit  down,  and  drink. 

Enter  Ci.BBSMOirr  alwve. 

Cler,  What  a  devil  ail  you  ? 
How  cold  I  sweat !    A  hog*s  poz  stop  your  pipes  ! 

IMutic. 
The  thing  will  wake.  Now,  now,  methinks  I  find 
His  sword  just  gliding  through  my  throat.  What's 

that? 
A  vengeance  choke  your  pipes !  Are  you  there, 

lady? 
Stop,  stop  those  rascals  !    Do  you  bring  me  hither 
To  be  cut  into  minced  meat  ?  Why,  Dinant  1 

Din,  I  cannot  do  withal ; 
I  have  spoke,  and  spoke ;  I  am  betrayed  and  lost 
too. 

Cler.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  do  you  understand  me  ! 
Plague  d^n  your  whistles !  IMueie  end*. 

Lam.  nVas  but  an  over-sight ; 
They  have  done ;  lie  down. 

Cler.  'Would  you  had  done  too !  you  know  not 
In  what  a  misery  and  fear  I  lie : 
You  have  a  lady  in  your  arms. 

Din.  I  would  have.  ITke  recorders  ptap  a^ain. 

Champ.  I'll  watch  you,  goodman  'Would-Lave  I 

Cler.  Remove,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
And  fall  to  that  you  come  for. 
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(I  cannot  help  it)  he  most  die  relenting ; 
■If  he  pray,  praying,  ipto  facto,  praying ; 
(Your  hononrable  way  admits  no  prayer) 
And  if  he  fight,  he  faUa ;  there*8  his  quiettu. 

Gent,  You're  nobly  punctual     Let's  retire  and 
But  stillt  I  say,  have  mercy !  [meet  'em ; 

Samp,  I  say,  honour!  lEjeeunt, 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Champkrnel^s  House. 

Enter  Cbampbrmkl,  Lamira,  Aitabkl,  Bsaupeis,  Vkb- 
DONi,  CHARLorra,  and  a  Servant. 

Lam,  Will  not  you  go,  sweetheart ! 

Champ.  Go  ?  I'll  fly  with  thee ! 
I  stay  behind  1 

Lam.  My  father  will  be  ihere  too, 
And  all  our  best  friends. 

Beau.  And  if  we  be  not  merry, 
We  have  hard  luck,  lady. 

Verdone,  'Faith,  let*s  have  a  kind  of  play. 

Champ,  What  shall  it  be  ? 

Verdone.  The  story  of  Dinant 

Lam,  With  the  merry  conceits  of  Cleremont, 
His  fits  and  fevers. 

Ana.  But  I'll  lie  still  no  more. 

Lam^  That,  as  you  make  the  play.     'Twill  be 
rare  sport ; 
Any  how  'twill  vex  my  gallants,  when  they  hear  it  1 
Have  you  given  order  for  the  coach  ? 

Char,  Yes,  madam. 

Champ,  yij  easy  nag  and  pad  ? 

Serv,  'Tis  making  ready. 

Champ,  Where  are  your  horses  ? 

Beau.  Ready  at  an  hour,  sir. 
We'll  not  be  last 

Champ.  Flyt  What  a  night  shall  we  have ! 
A  roaring  merry  night ! 

Lam,  We'll  fly  at  all,  sir. 

Champ.  I'll  fly  at  thee  too,  finely,  and  so  ruffle 
1*11  try  your  art  upon  a  country  pallet.  [thee ! 

Lam.  Brag  not  too  much,  for  fear  I  should 
Then,  if  you  fail [eicpect  it ; 

Champ,  Thou  say'st  too  true  ;  we  all  talk* 
But  let's  in,  and  prepare,  and  after  dinner 
Begin  our  mirthful  pilgrimage. 

Lam.  He  that's  sad, 
A  crab-faoed  mistress  cleave  to  him  for  this  year ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vf,^An  open  Field  wUhout  the  dtp. 
Enter  Cji.«uMoirr  and  La  Wair. 

La  Writ,  Since  it  cannot  be  the  judge 

Cler,  'Tis  a  great  deal  better. 

La  Writ,  Yon  are  sure  he  is  his  kinsman?  a 
gentleman  ? 

Cler,  As  arrant  a  gentleman,  and  a  brave  fellow, 
And  so  near  to  his  bfeod 

La  Writ.  It  shall  suffice : 
I'll  set  him  further  off,  I'll  give  a  remove 
Shall  quit  his  kindred ;  I'll  lop  him. 

Cler,  Will  you  kiU  him  ? 

La  Writ.  An  there  were  no  more  cousins  in  the 
world,  I  kill  him ! 
I  do  mean,  sir,  to  kill  all  my  lord's  kindred ; 
For  every  cause  a  cousin. 

Cler.  How  if  he  have  no  more  cousins  ? 

La  Writ.  The  next  a-kin  then  to  his  lordship's 
The  man  he  smiles  upon.  [fkvour ; 


Cler.  Why,  this  is  vengeance ! 
Horrid,  and  dire ! 

La  Writ,  I  love  a  dire  revenge : 
'*  Give  me  the  man  that  will  all  others  kill. 
And  last  himself." 

Cler.  You  stole  that  resolution. 

La  Writ.  I  had  it  in  a  play,  but  that's  all  one ; 
I  would  see  it  done. 

Cler,  Come,  you  must  be  more  merciful. 

La  Writ.  To  no  lord's  cousins  in  the  world ;  I 
hate  'em  ! 
A  lord's  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  of  cockatrice ; 
If  I  see  him  first,  he  dies. 

Cler,  A  strange  antipathy  I 
What  think  you  of  their  nieces? 

La  WrU.  If  I  Uke  'em, 
They  may  live,  and  multiply. — 'Tis  a  cold  morning. 

Cler.  'Tis  sharp  indeed.     You  have  broke  your 

La  Writ.  No,  verily.  [fast? 

Cler,    Your  valour  would  have  ask'd  a  good 
foundation. 

La  Writ.  Hang  him,  I'll  kill  him  fasting. 

Enter  Sampson  and  Ou  Gcntloman. 

Cler.  Here  they  come. 
Bear  yourself,  in  your  language,  smooth  and  gently  $ 
When  your  swords  argue 

La  Writ,  Pray,  sir,  spare  your  precepts. 

Gent,  I  have  brought  you,  sir 

La  Writ,  'Tis  very  well ;  no  words. — — 
You  are  welcome,  sir  ! 

Samp.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  few  words. 

La  Writ,  I'll  kill  you  fbr  joar  uncle's  sake. 

Samp.  I  love  you ; 
I'll  cut  your  throat  for  your  own  sake. 

La  Writ.  I  esteem  of  you. 

Cler.  Let's  render  'em  honest  and  &ir  gentiemen. 
Search  my  friend,  I'll  search  yours. 

Gent.  That's  quickly  done. 

Cler.  You  come  with  no  spells,  nor  witchcraffcs  ? 

Samp.  I  come  fiuily, 
To  kill  him  honestly. 

La  Writ,  Hang  spells  and  witchcrafts  I 
I  come  to  kill  my  lord's  nephew  like  a  gentleman ; 
And  so  I  kiss  his  hand. 

Gent.  This  doublet  is  too  stiff. 

La  Writ,  Off  veith  't ;  I  hate  it,  IHe  etripe. 

And  all  such  fortifications :  feel  my  skin  ; 
If  that  be  stiff,  flea  that  off  too. 

Gent,  'Tis  no  soft  one. 

La  WrU.  Off  with't,  I  say ! 
I'll  fight  with  him  like  a  flead  cat. 

Gent,  You  are  well,  you  are  well. 

Cler,  You  must  uncase  too. 

Samp.  Yes,  sir. 
But  tell  me  this,  why  should  I  mix  mine  honour 
With  a  fellow  that  has  ne'er  a  lace  in's  shirt  ? 

Gent.  That's  a  main  point ;  my  friend  has  two. 

Cler,  That's  true,  sir. 

La  Writ,  Base  and  degenerate  cousin,  dost  not 
thou  know, 
An  old  and  tatter'd  colours  to  the  enemy 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  shews  more  ominous  ? 
This  shirt  five  times  victorious  I  have  fought  under, 
And  cut  through  squadrons  of  your  curious  cut- 
works, 
As  I  will  do  through  thine.  Shake,  and  be  satisfied  t 

Cler.  This  is  unanswerable* 

Samp.  But  may  I  fight 
With  a  foul  shirt  ? 
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Geni.  Most  certain,  so  it  be 
A  fighting  shirt,  let  it  be  ne*er  so  fool,  or  lousy ; 
Cesar  wore  such  a  one. 

Samp.  Saint  Denis*  then  ! 
I  accept  your  shirt. 

Cler   Not  so  forward ;  first  you  must  talk ; 
(It  is  a  main  point  of  the  French  method) 
Talk  civilly,  and  make  your  cause  authentic. 

Gent  No  weapon  must  be  near  you,  nor  no  anger. 

Cier.  When  you  have  done,  then  stir  your  reso- 
Take  to  your  weapons  bravely.  [lutions  : 

La  Writ.  'Tis  too  cold. 
This  for  a  summer  fight 

CUr.  Not  for  a  world 
You  should  transgress  the  rules—*- 

Samp.  'Tis  peevish  weather ; 
I  had  rather  fight  without. 

Gent.  An  'twere  in  a  river 

Cler.  Where  both  stood  up  to  th*  chins  ! 

La  Writ.  Then  let's  talk  quickly, 
Plague  o'  this  circumstance  1 

Cler.  Are  the  horses  come  yet  ? 

Gent,  Yes,  certain. — Give  your  swords  to  us ; 
now  civilly. 

Cler.  Well  stand  a  while  off.— /Take  the  things, 
and  leave  'em —      lAtitU  to  the  Gentlflman. 
You  know  when — and  let  the  children  play : 
This  is  a  dainty  time  of  fear  for  puppies. 
'Would  the  old  lord  were  here ! 

Geni   He  would  die  with  laughter. 

Cler.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  time  to  see  this  game 
Away,  away !  [out ; 

Geni.  Here's  like  to  be  a  hot  fight 
Call  when  ye're  fit 

ISxevnt  Clkrsmomt  and  Gentleman  with  the  Dreuu 
and  Sword*. 

La  Writ.  Why,  look  you,  air,  yon  seem  to  be  a 
gentleman. 
And  you  eome  in  honour  of  your  unclfr— Boh,  boh, 

'tis  very  cold! — 
Your  unde  has  ofiTer'd  me  some  few  affronts, 
Past  flesh  and  blood  to  bear. — Boh,  boh,  wondrous 
cold! 
Samp.  My  lord,  mine  uncle,  is  an  honourable 
And  what  he  offers — ^Boh,  boh,  cold  indeed ! —  [man. 
Having  made  choice  of  me,  an  unworthy  kinsman, 
Yet,  take  me  with  you,^Boh,  boh,  pestilence 
Not  altogether—  [cold ! 

La  Writ,  Boh,  boh — I  say  altogether. 
Samp.  You  say  you  know  not  what  then — Boh, 

boh, — Sir. 
La  WriL  Sir  me  with  your  sword  in  your  hand. 
You  have 
A  scurvy  unde,  you  have  a  most  scurvy  cause. 
And  you  are— Boh,  boh  1 
Samp.  Boh,  boh— What  ? 
La  Writ,  A  shitten  scurvy  cousin  ! 
Samp.  Our  swords,  our  swords ! 
Thou  art  a  dog;  and,  like  a  dog — Our  swords  ! 
La   Writ.    Our  weapons,   gentlemen  I  —  Ha ! 
Samp,  Where's  yours  ?     [where's  your  second  ? 
La  Writ,  So  ho !  our  weapons ! 
Samp.  Wa,  ha,  ho !  oar  weapons  ! 
Our  doublets,  and  our  weapons ! — I  am  dead. 
La  Writ.  First,  second,  third — ^A  plague  be  wi' 
you,  gentlemen !  [starved. 

Samp.  Are  these  the  rules  of  honour?    1  am 
La  Writl  They  are  gone,   and  we  are   here. 
What  shall  we  do? 


Samp.  Oh,  for  a  couple  of  fiiggota  * 
La  Writ.  Hang  a  couple  of  faggots  I 
Dar'st  thou  take  a  killing  cold  wi&  me  ? 
Samp.  I  have  it  already. 
La   Writ.  Rogues,  thieves — Boh,  boh  —  Run 
away  widi  our  doublets  1 
To  fight  at  buffets  now,  'twere  such  a  may-game  ! 
Samp.  There  were  no  honour  in't;  pox  on*t, 

'tis  scurvy! 
La  Writ.  Or  to  revenge  my  wrongs  at  fisty- 

cuffs 

Samp.  My  lord  mine  uncle's  cause  depend  on 

boxes  I 
La  Writ.  Let's  go  in  quest  If  we  recover 'em — 
Samp.  Ay,  come,  our  colds  together,  and  our 

doublets. 
La  Writ.  Give  me  thj  hand ;  thou  art  a  valiant 
I  say,  if  ever  we  recover  'em —  [gentleman  ! 

Samp.  Let's  get  into  a  house,  and  warm  our 

hearts. 
La  Writ.  There's  ne'er  a  house  within  this  mile 
Beat  me, 
Kick  me  and  beat  me  as  I  go,  and  1*11  beat  thee  too, 
To  keep  us  warm.    If  ever  we  recover  'em^ 

[Thejf  kick  one  anoOur. 
Kick  hard ;  I'm  fh>zen.    So  so ;  now  I  feel  it 
Samp.  I  am  dull  yet. 

La  Writ.  Ill  warm  thee,  I'll  waun  thee— Gen- 
tlemen! 
Rogues,  thieves,  thieves !  Run  now ;  Til  follow 
thee.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  v.— /<  Forest. 

Enter  YaaTAioitB,   Champkritu.,  Bcauprk,  VsiuHiMa, 
Lamika,  AnASua.,  CHARLorra,  and  Nurae. 

Vert,  Use  legs,  and  have  legs. 

Champ.  You  that  have  legs  say  so  ; 
I  put  my  one  to  too  much  stress. 

Verdone.  Your  horse,  sir. 
Will  meet  you  within  hsif  a  mile. 

Lam.  I  like 
The  walk  so  wdl,  I  should  not  miss  my  coach. 
Though  it  were  further. — Anabd,  thou'rt  sad : 
What  ails  my  niece  ? 

Beau,  She  is  still  devising,  sister. 
How  quietly  her  late  bedfellow  lay  by  her. 

Nurae.  Old  as  I  am,  he  would  have  startled  me  ; 
Nor  can  you  blame  her. 

Char.  Had  I  ta'en  her  place, 
I  know  not,  but  I  fear  I  should  ha'  shrieked. 
Though  he  had  never  offer'd — 

Ana.  Out  upon  thee  ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  taught  him. 

Char.  I  think,  with  your  pardon. 
That  you  wish  now  you  had. 

Ana,  I  am  glad  I  yidd  you 
Such  ample  scope  of  murth.  IMueic  efoometi  within. 

Vert.  Nay,  Imb  not  angry ; 
There's  no  ill  meant — Ha!  music f  and  choice 
music? 

Champ.  'Tis  near  us  in  the  grove.  What  cour- 
teous bounty 
Bestows  it  on  us  ?    My  dancing  days  are  done; 
Yet  I  would  thank  the  giver,  did  I  know  him. 

Verdone.  'Tis,  questionless,  some  one  of  your 
own  village, 
That,  hearing  of  your  purposed  journey  thithei. 
Prepares  it  for  your  entertainment,  and 
The  honour  of  my  Udy. 
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Lam,  I  think,  rather, 
Some  of  yoar  lordahip'e  clienti. 

Beau.  What  laf^  yoa,  ooustti. 
If  they  ihoold  prore  your  suitort  ? 

r«nlpfM.  Iliat'i  most  likely  ! 

Nurae.  I  say,  if  yon  are  noble,  be't  who  will. 
Go  presently,  and  tiiank  'em.  I  can  jump  yet, 
Or  tread  a  measore. 

Lam,  like  a  miller's  mare. 

Nune,  I  warrant  yon,  well  enough  to  serve 
the  country, 
ril  make  one,  and  lead  the  way.  IBxU, 

Char,  Do  you  note 
How  sealous  the  old  crone  is  ? 

Lam.  And  yon  titter 
As  eagerly  as  she. — Come,  sweet,  we*U  follow ; 
No  ill  can  be  intended.  iMuHe  mdt. 

Champ.  I  ne'er  fear'd  yet.  lEjetunL 

Song  in  the  Wood, 

Thli  way,  this  way,  onme  and  heir. 
You  that  hold  thcte  plMtrares  dear ; 
Pill  your  esn  with  our  tweet  eound, 
Wlitlst  we  melt  Che  froara  pound. 
This  way  eome ;  make  haste,  oh,  fair ! 
Let  yoor  eleer  ejea  gild  the  air ; 
Come,  and  bless  us  with  your  sight  1 
ThJ^  way,  this  way,  seek  delight  I 

SnUr  a  company  q^  Gentlemen,  koMUd  likt  Ruffians, 

1  Gent.  They  are  ours ;  but  draw  them  on  a 

little  ftirther 
From  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  thicket, 
And  we  may  do't  as  safe  as  in  a  castle.  * 

2  Gent,  They  follow  still ;  the  president  Yer- 

taigne 
Comes  on  apace,  and  Champemel  limps  after ; 
The  women,  as  if  they  had  wings,  and  walked 
Upon  the  air,  fly  to  us. 

1  Gent,  They  are  welcome ; 

We'll  make  'em  sport.    Make  a  stand  here.    All 
How  we  are  to  proceed  ?  [know 

2  Gent,  We  are  instructed. 

1  Gent,  One  strain  or  two  more. 

IMutie  continues  within. 

Enter  Ysrtaiok>,   CRAMpaajixL,   Bbaupha,  Ysboons, 
LAjixaA,  AmabUs,  None,  and  CuAnuorrm. 

Excellent ;  they  are  come. 

Nurae.  We  cannot  miss;  in  such  a  business. 
Mine  ear  ne'er  fail'd  me.  [yet> 

Char,  'Would  we  were  at  it  once ! 
I  do  not  walk,  but  dance. 

1  Gent,  You  shall  haTC  dancing  I 
in ;  and  when  I  giTe  the  word 

2  Gent.  No  more : 
We  aie  instructed. 

[Dance  ;  after  tcAtck,  Me  Gentlemen  ruth  on  Bbaoiiub 

and  eompanpf  and  ecLee  Hum, 
1  Gent.  Now! 
Beau,  But  win  us  fairly  t 
1  Gent.  Oh,  sir,  we  do  not  come  to  try  your 
Talour, 
But  to  possess  you ;  yet  we  use  you  kindly. 
In  that,  like  English  thicTes,  we  kill  you  not, 
But  are  content^  with  the  spoil. 

VerL  Oh,  Heaven ! 
How  hath  mine  age  deserved  this  ? 

Champ,  Hell  confound  it ! 
This  comes  of  walking  1    Had  I  kept 
My  legs  on  my  good  horse,  my  armour  on, 


My  staff  in  my  rest,  and  tbfs  good  sword  to  friend. 
How  I  would  break  and  scatter  these ! 

AU  the  Gent.  Ha,  ha,  ha  i 

Champ.  Do  you  scorn  me,  rogues  f 

Nune.  Nay,  gentlemen,  kind  gentlemen, 
Or  honest  keepers  of  these  woods  1  but  hear  me ; 
Be  not  so  rough  !     If  you  are  taken  with 
My  beauty,  as  it  hath  been  worth  the  seeking, 
Some  one  or  two  of  you  try  me  in  private ; 
Yon  shall  not  find  me  squeami«h. 

Char,  Do  not  kill  me. 
And  do  your  worst ;  I'll  suffer. 

Lam.  Peace,  vile  creatures  1 

Vert.  Do  you  know  me,  or  my  place,  that  you 
presume  not 
To  touch  my  person  ? 

1  Gent.  If  you  are  well,  rest  so ; 
Provoke  not  angry  wasps. 

Vert.  You  are  wasps  indeed. 
Never  created  to  yield  wax  or  honey. 
But  for  your  country's  torment.    Yet,  if  you  are 

men, 
(As  you  seem  such  in  shape),  if  true-born  French- 
men, 
However  want  compels  you  to  these  courses. 
Rest  satisfied  with  what  you  can  take  from  us ; 
These  ladies'  honours,  and  our  liberties  safe, 
We  freely  give  it. 

1  Gent.  You  give  but  our  own. 

Vert.  Look  on  these  grey  hairs,  as  you  would 
beoldl 
Their  tears,  as  you  would  haye  yours  to  find  mercy 
When  justice  shall  o'ertake  you  1 

Champ.  Look  on  me. 
Look  on  me,  rascals,  and  learn  of  me,  too, 
That  have  been  in  some  part  of  your  profession. 
Before  that  most  of  you  e'er  suck'd.  I  know  it ; 
I  have  rode  hard,  and  late  too. 

Vert.  Take  heed,  sir. 

Champ,  Then  use  me  like  a  brother  of  the  trade, 
For  I  haTC  been  at  sea,  as  you  on  land  are. 
Restore  my  matrimony  undefiled, 
Wrong  not  my  niece,  and  for  our  gold  or  siWer. 
If  I  pursue  you,  hang  me ! 

Nuree,  'Tis  well  offer'd ; 
And,  as  I  said,  sweet  gentlemen  with  sour  faces. 
If  you  are  high,  and  want  some  sport  or  so, 
(As  living  without  action  here  you  may  do), 
Forbear  Sieir  tender  gristles  ;  they  are  meat 
Will  wash  away,  there  is  no  substance  in  it ; 
We  that  are  expert  in  the  game,  and  tough  too. 
Will  hold  you  play. 

1  Gent.  ThU  hen  longs  to  be  trodden. 

Enter  Dm Airr  and  CLaasMOMT. 

Dm.  Lacquey,  my  horse ! 
Cler,  This  way,  I  heard  the  cries 
Of  distress'd  women. 

2  Gent,  Stand  upon  your  guard! 

Din,  Who's  here?   my  witty,  scornful,  lady- 
In  the  hands  of  ruffians  ?  [plot, 

Cler,  And  my  fine  cold  Tirgin, 
That  was  insensible  of  man  and  woman  ? 

Dtfi.  Justice  too. 
Without  a  sword  to  guard  itself? 

Cler.  And  valour  with  its  hands  bound  ? 

Din.  And  the  great  soldier  duU  ? 
Why,  this  is  strange. 

Lam.  Dinant,  as  thou  art  noble 

Ana,  As  thou  art  valiant,  Cleremont 
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Lam,  Ai  ever  I 

Appeared  lovely 

Ana*  Ai  yon  erer  hope 
For  what  I  would  give  gladly 

Cler.  Pretty  conjurations  I 

Lam.  All  injuries  a  little  laid  behind  yon 

Ana,  Shew  yourselves  men»  and  help  us. 

Din,  Thou|^  your  many 
And  gross  abuses  of  me  should  more  move  me 
To  triumph  in  your  miseries  than  relieve  you, 
Yet,  that  hereafter  you  may  know  that  I, 
The  seom'd  and  despised  Dinant,  know  what  does 
Belong  to  honour,  thus 

Cler,  I  will  say  little !  {ThstngM. 

Speak  thon  for  me  1 

Champ.  'Tis  bravely  fought. 

Vert,  Brave  tempers, 
To  do  thus  for  their  enemies ! 

Champ.  They  are  lost  yet. 

1  Gent.  Yon,  that  would  rescue  othera,  shall 
What  they  were  bom  to.  [now  feel 

2  Gent.  Hurry  them  away  I 

lExtunt  all  but  YmrAiOKa  and  CHAMvaairaL. 

Champ.  That  I  could  follow  them  1 

Feri.  I  only  can 
Lament  my  fbrtnne,  and  desire  of  Heaven 
A  little  life  for  my  revenge. 

Champ.  The  provost 
Shall  fire  the  woods,  but  I  will  find  'em  out ; 
No  cave,  no  rock,  nor  heU,  shall  keep  them  from 
My  searching  vengeance ! 

Enter  La  Writ  and  8amvm>». 

La  Writ.  Oh,  cold !  oh,  fearful  cold  I     Plague 
of  all  seconds. 

Samp,  Oh,  for  a  pint  of  burnt  wine,  or  a  sip 
Of  aquafortis ! 

Champ.  The  rogues  have  met  with  these  two. 
Upon  my  life,  and  robb'd  'em. 

La  Writ.  As  yon  are  honourable  gentlemen. 
Impart  unto  a  couple  of  cold  combatants— 

Samp.  My  lord  mine  uncle,  as  I  live  I 

La  Writ.  Pox  take  him  ! 
How  that  word  has  warm'd  my  mouth ! 

Vert.  Why,  how  now,  cousin  ? 
Wliy,  why — and  where,  man,  have  yon  beenP  at  a 

poulter's. 
That  you  are  cased  thus  like  a  rabbet  ?     I  could 

laugh  now. 
And  I  shall  biugh,  for  all  I  have  lost  my  children ; 
Laugh  monstrously. 

Champ.  What  are  they? 

Vert.  Give  me  leave,  sir ; 
Laugh  more  and  more,  never  leave  laughing ! 

Champ.  Why,  sir? 

Vert.  Why,  'tis  such  a  thing,  (1  smell  it,  sir,  I 
Such  a  ridiculous  thing ! [smell  it ;) 

La  Writ.  Do  yon  laugh  at  me,  my  lord  ? 
I  am  very  cold,  but  that  should  not  be  langh'd  at. 

Champ.  What  art  thou  ? 

La  Writ.  What  art  thou? 

Samp.  If  he  had  his  doublet. 
And  his  sword  by  his  side,  as  a  gentleman  ought  to 

Vert.  Peace,  monsieur  Sampson !       [have 

Champ.  Come  hither,  little  gentleman. 

La  Writ.  Base  is  the  slave  commanded ;  Come 

Vert.  This  is  the  little  Advocate.  [to  me. 

Champ.  What  Advocate  ? 

Vert.  The  Little  Advocate  that  sent  me  a  chal- 
lenge. 


I  told  you  thai  my  nephew  undertook  it. 

And  what  'twas  like  to  prove  t  Now  yon  see  the 

Champ.  Is  this  the  Little  Lawyer  ?  [issue. 

La  Writ.  You  have  a  sword,  rir. 
And  I  have  none  ;  you  have  a  doublet  too, 
That  keeps  you  warm,  and  makes  you  merry. 

Samp.  If  your  lordship  knew 
The  nature  and  the  nobleness  of  the  gentleman, 
Though  he  shew  slight  here,  and  at  what  gusts  of 

danger 
His  manhood  has  arrived,  but  that  men's  fates  are 

foolish. 
And  often  headlong  over-run  their  fortunes 

La  Writ.  That  Little  Lawyer  would  so  prick 
his  ears  up. 
And  bite  your  honour  bv  the  nose 

Champ.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 

La  Writ.  So  niggle  about  your  grave  shins,  lord 
Vertaigne,  too 

Samp.  No  more,  sweet  gentleman ;  no  more  of 
that,  sir. 

La  Writ.  I  will  have  more,  I  must  have  more. 

Vert.  Out  with  it. 

Samp.  Nay,  he  is  as  brave  a  fellow 

Champ.  Have  1  caught  yon  ?     {jSirikes  him  dotan. 

Vert.  Do  not  kill  him,  do  not  kill  him. 

Champ.  No^  no,  no,  I  will  not. 
D'you  peep  again?  Down,  down,  proud  heart  ( 

Samp.  Oh,  valour ! 
Look  up,  brave  friend ;  I  have  no  means  to  rescue 

thee. 
My  kingdom  for  a  sword ! 

Champ.  I'll  sword  you  presently ; 
I'll  claw  your  skin-coat  too. 

Vert.  Away,  good  Sampson ; 
You  go  to  grass  else  instantly. 

Samp.  But  do  not  murder  my  brave  friend. 

Vert,  Not  one  word. 

Champ,  If  yon  do,  sirrah 

Samp.  Must  I  go  off  dishonour'd  ? 
Advenity  tries  valour ;  so  I  leave  thee !  IBxU, 

Champ,  Are  you  a  lawyer,  sir? 

La  Writ,  I  was,  I  was,  sir. 

Champ.  Nay.  never  look;  your  lawyer's  ptto 
is  broken. 
And  your  litigious  blood  about  your  ears,  sirrah  1 
Why  do  you  fight  and  snarl  ? 

La  Writ,  1  was  possess'd. 

Champ,  ru  dispossess  yon.  iBeaUktw^ 

Vert,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

La  Writ.  Bttu,  Brute  9 

Vert.  Beat  him  no  morei 

Champ.  Alas,  sir,  I  must  beat  him. 
Beat  him  into  his  business  again ;  he  will  be  lost 

Vert.  Then,  take  your  way.  [else. 

Champ.  Lie  still,  and  do  not  struggle. 

La  Writ.  I  am  patient. 
I  never  saw  my  blood  before ;  it  jades  me : 
I  have  no  more  heart  now  than  a  goose. 

Champ.  Why,  sirrah. 
Why  do  you  leave  your  trade,  your  trade  of  livlngi 
And  send  your  challenges  like  thnndetbolta. 
To  men  of  honour'd  place  ? 

La  Writ.  I  understand,  sir ; 
I  never  undentood  before  your  beating. 

Champ,  Does  this  work  on  yon  ? 

La  Writ.  Yes. 

Champ.  Do  you  thank  me  fmt  f 

La  Writ.  As  well 
*  As  a  beaten  man  ran. 
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Champ.  And  do  you  promise  me, 
To  fall  close  to  your  trade  again  ?  leave  brawling  ? 

La  Writ.  If  you  will  give  me  leafve  and  life. 

Champ.  And  aak  this  nobleman  forgiveness  ? 

La  Writ.  Heartily. 

Champ.  Rise  then,  and  get  yon  gone ;  and  let 
me  hear  of  you 
As  of  an  advocate  new-vamp'd.    No  more  words ; 
Get  you  off  quickly,  and  make  no  murmurs ; 
I  shall  pursue  you  else. 

La  Writ.  I  have  done,  sweet  gentleman.  IBxtt. 

Vert.  But  we  forget  ourselves,  our  Mends,  and 
children. 

Champ.  We'll  raise  the  country  first,  then  take 
our  fortunes.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  Yl.^Another  part  of  the  same,  with  a 
Cave  in  the  Back-ground. 

Enter  First  Gtoatlemaa  and  Lamtra. 

1  Gent.  Shall  I  entreat  for  what  I  may  command? 

Lam.  Think  on  my  birth. 

1  Geni.  Here  I  am  only  noble, 
A  king,  and  thou  in  my  dominions,  fool, 
A  subject,  and  a  slave. 

Lam.  Be  not  a  tyrant, 
A  ravisher  of  honour,  gentle  sir, 
And  I  will  think  you  such  ;  and  on  my  knees. 
As  to  my  sovereign,  pay  a  subject's  duty, 
With  prayers  and  tears. 

1  Gent.  I  like  this  humble  carriage. 

I  will  walk  by ;  but  kneel  you  still,  and  weep  too, 
(It  shews  wdl)  while  I  meditate  on  the  prey. 
Before  I  seize  it. 
Lam.  Is  there  no  mercy,  Heaven  ? 

Enter  Beoond  Oentlflmsn  and  Amabu.. 

2  Gent.  Not  kiss  you?   I  will  kiss,  and  kiss 

again. 
Ana.  Savage  villain  I 
My  innocence  be  my  strength  I  I  do  defy  thee, 
Thus  soom  and  spit  at  thee.    Will  you  come  on, 

sir? 
You're  hot ;  there  is  a  cooler.       [i>raio#  out  a  kn{f<t. 
2  Gent.  A  virago? 

Ana,  No.  loathsome  goat,  more,  more ;  I  am 
that  goddess. 
That  here  with  whips  of  steel,  in  hell  hereafter, 
Scourge  rape  and  theft. 
2  GerU.  I'll  try  your  deity. 
Ana.  My  chastity,  and  this  knife  held  by  a 
virgin. 
Against  thy  lust,  thy  sword,  and  thee  a  beast. 
Call  on  for  the  encounter. 

{Throuu  \er  and  take*  her  knife. 

2  Gent.  Now  what  think  you  ? 
Are  you  a  goddess  ? 

Ana.  In  me  their  power  suffers 
That  should  protect  the  innocent. 

1  Gent.  1  am 
All  fire,  and  thou  shalt  quench  it,  and  serve  my 

pleasures. 

Come,  partner  in  the  spoil  and  the  reward. 
Let  us  ei^oy  our  purdukse. 

Lam.  Oh,  Dinant! 
Oh,  Heaven  \  oh,  husband  ! 

Ana.  Oh,  my  Cleremont  I 


1  Gent.  Two  are  our  slaves  they  call  on ;  bring 

'em  forth. 
As  they  are  chain'd  together ;  let  them  see, 
And  suffer  in  the  object. 

2  Gent  While  we  sit, 
And  without  pity  hear  'em. 

Enter  the  reei  nfthe  Gentlemen,  bringing  in  DrnAirr  and 
CuEKSMOirr,  bound, 

Cler.  By  my  life, 
I  suffer  more  for  thee  than  for  myself. 

Din.  Be  a  man,  Cleremont,  and  look  upon  'em 
As  such  that  not  alone  abused  our  service, 
Fed  us  with  hopes  most  bitter  in  digestion ; 
But,  when  love  fail'd,  to  draw  on  further  mischief. 
The  baits  they  laid  for  us  were  our  own  honours. 
Which  thus  hath  made  us  slaves  too,  worse  than 

2  Gent.  He  dies.  [slaves. 

1  Gent.  Praj  hold ;  give  him  a  little  jnespite. 
Din.  I  see  you  now  beyond  expression  wretched. 

The  wit  you  bragg'd  of  fool'd  that  boasted  honour, 
(As  you  believed,  compass'd  with  waUs  of  brass. 
To  guard  it  sure,)  subject  to  be  o'er-thrown 
With  the  least  blast  of  lust. 

Lam.  A  most  sad  truth. 

Din.  That  confidence  which  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
In  a  perpetual  fever,  and  those  fiivours, 
Which,  with  so  strong  and  ceremonious  duty. 
Your  lover  and  a  gentieman  long  sought  for. 
Sought,  sued,  and  kneel'd  in  vain  for,  must  you 

yield  up 
To  a  licentious  villain,  that  will  hardly 
Allow  you  thanks  for't. 

Cler.  Something  I  must  say  too. 
And  to  you,  pretty  one,  though  crying  one. 
To  be  hang'd  now,  when  these  worshipful  benchers 

r  lease, 
know  not  their  faces  that  condemn  me) 
A  little  startles  me ;  but  a  man  is  nothing, 
A  maidenhead  is  the  thing,  the  thing  all  aim  at. 
Do  not  you  wish  now,  and  wish  from  your  heart 

too, 
When,  scarce  sweet  with  my  fears,  I  long  lay  by 

you, 
(Those  fears  you  and  your  good  aunt  put  upon  me. 
To  make  you  sport)  you  had  given  a  little  hint, 
A  touch  or  so,  to  tell  me  I  was  mortal. 
And  by  a  mortal  woman  ? 

Ana.  Pray  you  no  more ! 

Cler.  If  I  had  loosed  that  virgin  zone,  observe 
I  would  have  hired  the  best  of.  all  our  poets     [me, 
To  have  sung  so  much,  and  so  well,  in  the  honour 
Of  that  night's  joy,  that  Ovid's  Afternoon, 
Nor  his  Corinna,  should  again  be  mention'd. 

Ana.  I  do  repent,  and  wish  I  had. 

Cler.  That's  comfort. 
But  now 

2  Gent.  Another,  that  will  have  it  offer'd. 
Compel  it  to  be  offer'd,  shall  ei^oy  it ! 

Cler.  A  rogue,  a  ruffian  ? 

2  Gent.  As  you  love.your  throat 

1  Gent.  Away  with  them. 

Ana.  Oh,  Cleremont  1 

Lam.  Oh,  Din&nt ! 

Din.  I  can  but  add  your  sorrows  to  my  sorrows. 
Your  fears  to  my  fears. 

Cler.  To  your  wishes  mine, 
This  slave  may  prove  unable  to  perform. 
Till  I  perform  the  task  that  I  was  born  for. 

Ana.  Amen,  amen  1 
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1  Geni.  Drag  the  slaves  hence.  For  yoa, 
A  while  ril  lock  you  up  here :  Study  all  ways 
You  can  to  please  me,  or,  the  deed  being  done. 
You  are  but  dead. 

2  Gent.  This  strong  vault  shall  contain  you ; 
There  think  how  many  for  your  maidenhead 


Have  pined  away,  and  be  prepared  to  lose  it 
With  penitence. 

1  Gent,  No  human  help  can  save  you. 
Ladies,  Help,  help ! 

2  Gent.  You  cry  in  vain  ;  rocks  cannot  hear  you. 

ISjceuHt, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L— ^  Room  in  the  Cave. 


A  horrid  noUt  of  music  tsithin.  Enter  one  and  opens  the 
dooTf  within  ufhieh  Lamira  and  Ahabml  were  shut  up, 
tkejf  in  alt /ear. 

Lam.  Oh,  cousin,  how  I  shake !  all  this  long 
night. 
What  frights  and  noises  we  have  heard  !  still  they 

increase. 
The  villains  put  on  shapes  to  torture  us. 
And,  to  their  devil's  form,  such  preparations 
As  if  they  were  a-hatching  new  aishonours, 
And  fatal  ruin,  past  dull  man's  invention. 
Go  not  too  far,  and  pray,  good  cousin,  Anabel ! 
Hark,  a  new  noise  ! 

lA  stranpe  music,  saekbut,  and  troop-music, 

Ana.  They  are  exquisite  in  mischief. 
I  will  go  on ;  this  room  gives  no  protection. 
More  than  the  next. — What's  that !    How  sad  and 
The  sound  comes  to  us  !  [hollow, 

[Gentlemen  peeping  altovCf  disguised  in  horrid  shapes. 

Lam.  Groaning,  or  singing,  is  it  ?   [Louder  noise. 

Ana,  The  wind,  I  think,  murmuring  amongst 
old  rooms. 

Lam.  Now  it   grows  louder;   sure  some  sad 
presage 
Of  our  foul  loss. — lA  Gentleman  peeps.} — Look, 
now  they  peep. 

Ana.  Pox  peep  *em  ! 

Lam,  Oh,  give  them  gentle  language. 

Ana.  Give  *em  rats-bane.    [Gentlemen  peep  above. 

Lam.  Now  they're  above. 

Ana,  I  would  they  were  i'  th'  centre. 

Lam.  Thou  art  so  foolish  desperate. 

Atw.  Since  we  must  lose 

Lam.  Call  'em  brave  fellows,  gentlemen. 

Ana.  Call  'em  rogues. 
Rogues  as  they  are,  rude  rogues,  uncivil  villains  ! 

Lam.  Look,  an  thou  woo't  beware ;  dost  thou 
feel  the  danger  ? 

Ana.  'Till  the  danger  feel  me,  thus  will  I  talk 
stiU, 
And  worse  when  that  comes  too ;  they  cannot  eat 
This  is  a  punishment  upon  our  own  prides  [me. 
Most  justly  laid :  We  must  abuse  brave  gentlemen, 
Make  'em  tame  foob  and  hobby-horses  ;  laugh  and 

jeer  at 
Such  men  too,  and  so  handsome  and  so  noble, 

That  howsoever  we  seem'd  to  carry  it 

'Would  'twere  to  do  again  ! 

Lam.  I  do  confess,  cousin. 
It  was  too  harah,  too  foolish. 

Ana.  Do  you  feel  it  ? 
Do  you  find  it  now  ?  take  heed  o'  th'  punishment. 
We  might  have  had  two  gallant  gentlemen, 
Proper,  [and]  young  ;  oh,  how  it  tortures  me  ! 
Two  devils  now,  two  rascals,  two-and- twenty 

Lam.  Oh,  think  not  so. 

// 


Ana.  Nay,  an  we  *Bcape  so  modestly—— 

Lam.  May  we  be  worthy  any  eyes,  or  knowledge^ 
When  we  are  used  thus? 

Ana.  Why  not  ?  why  do  you  cry  ? 
Are  we  not  women  still  ?  what  were  we  made  for? 

Lam.  But  thus,  thus  basely 

Ana,  *Tis  against  our  wills ; 
And  if  there  come  a  thousand,  so. 

Lam.  Out  on  thee ! 

Ana.  You  are  a  fool :  MThat  we  cannot  resist* 
Why  should  we  grieve  and  blush  for  ?   There  M 

women, 
And  they  that  bear  the  name  of  excellent  women. 
Would  give  their  whole  estates  to  meet  this  for- 
tune. 

Lam.  Hark  !  a  new  noise  !       INew  sound  within. 

Ana.  Let  'em  go  on  ;  I  fear  not. 
If  wrangling,  fighting,  and  scratching,  cannot  pre- 
serve me. 
Why,  so  be  it,  cousin.     If  I  be  ordain'd 
To  breed  a  race  of  rogues 

Enter /our  over  the  stage,  with  Bkaitprb  and  VsRooinB 
bound,  and  halters  about  their  necks 

Lam.  They  come. 

Ana.  Be  firm ; 
They  are  welcome. 

Lam,  What  mask  of  death  is  this  ?  Oh,  my  dear 
brother ! 

Ana.  My  coz  too  ?  why,  now  you  are  glorious 
villains ! 

Lam.  Oh,  shall  we  lose  our  honours? 

Ana.  Let  'em  go ; 
When  death  prepares  the  way,  they  are  but  pa- 
Why  must  these  die  ?  [geants. 

Beau,  Lament  your  own  misfortunes  ; 
We  perish  happily  before  your  ruins. 

Ana.  Has  mischief  ne'er  a  tongue  ? 

1  Gent,  Yes,  foolish  woman. 
Our  captain*s  will  is  death. 

Ana.  You  dare  not  do  it. 
Tell  thy  base  boist'rous  captain  what  I  say. 
Thy  lawless  captain,  that  he  dares  not ! 
D'you  laugh,  you  rogue  ?  you  pamper'd  rogue  ? 

Lam.  Good  sir, 
(Good  cousin,  gently !)  as  you  are  a  gentleman 

Ana.  A  gentleman !  A  slave,  a  dog,  the  devil's 
harbinger ! 

Lam.  Sir,  as  you  had  a  mother 

Ana.  He  a  mother  ? 
Shame  not  the  name  of  mother  ?  A  she-bear, 
A  bloody  old  wolf-bitch !  A  woman-mother  ? 
Looks  that  rude  lump,  as  if  he  had  a  mother  ? 
Intreat  him?     Hang  him!— Do  thy  wont;  thou 

darest  not, 
Thou  darest  not  wrong  their  lives ;  thy  captain 

dares  not ; 
They  are  persons  of  more  price. 
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Ferdane,  Whate'cr  we  suffer, 
Let  not  your  angers  wrong  you. 

Ana.  You  cannot  suffer  ; 
The  men  that  do  this  deed  must  live  i'  th'  moon, 
Free  from  the  gripe  of  justice. 

Lam.  Is  it  not  better 

AfM.  Is  it  not  better?  Let  'em  go  on  like  rascals, 
And  put  false  faces  on  ?  they  dare  not  do  it ! 
Flatter  such  scabs  of  nature  ? 

2  Geni.  Woman,  woman. 
The  next  work  is  with  you. 

Ana.  Unbind  those  gentlemen, 
And  put  their  fatal  fortunes  on  our  necks. 

Lam,  As  you  have  mercy,  do ! 

Ana.  As  you  are  monsters  ? 

Lam.  Fright  us  no  more  with  shipwreck  of  our 
honours ; 
Nor,  if  there  be  a  guilt  by  us  committed. 
Let  it  endangjBr  those. 

Ana.  I  say,  they  dare  not 

There  be  a  thousand  gallowses,  ye  rogues ! 
Tortures,  ye  bloody  rogues  1  wheeb  I 

2  Gent.  Away. 

Lam.  Stay. 

Ana.  Stay; 
Stay,  and  Til  flatter  too.     Good  sweet- faced  gen- 

tlemeUf 
You  excellent  in  honesty  ! — Oh,  kinsmen  ! 
Oh,  noble  kinsmen  1 

Gent,  Away  with  'em ! 

lExeunt  Vbrdons,  Bsavprb,  and  Oentlefmen. 

Ana.  Stay  yet. 

The  devil  and  his  lovely  dam  walk  with  you ! 
Come,  fortify  yourself ;  if  they  do  die, 
(Which  all  that  ruggedness  cannot  rack  into  me) 
They  cannot  And  an  hour  more  innocent 
Nor  more  friends  to  revenge  'em. 


IkjtAnmh/alU. 


EnUr  Clksbmont  dUguUed. 

Lean.  Now  stand  constant ; 
For  now  our  trial's  come. 

Cler.  This  beauty's  mine ; 
Your  minute  moves  not  yet 

Lam.  She  sinks  ! ^If  Christian, 

If  any  spark  of  noble  heat 

Cler.  [Apart  to  Anabbl.]  Rise,  lady. 
And  fearless  rise ;  there's  no  dishonour  meant  you. 
Do  you  know  my  tongue  ? 

Ana.  I  have  heard  it 

Cler.  Mark  it  better. 
I  am  one  that  loves  you ;  fairly,  nobly  loves  you. 
Look  on  my  face.  IPuUs  off  hi*  ma$k. 

Ana.  Oh,  sir ! 

Cler.  No  more  words  ;  softly 
Hark,  but  hark  wisely  how,  understand  well. 
Suspect  not,  fear  not. 

Ana.  You  have  brought  me  comfort. 

Cler.  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  husband, 
I  am  no  rogue  nor.beggar ;  if  you  dare  do  thus 

Ana.  You're  monsieur  Cleremont  ? 

Cler.  I  am  the  same. 
If  you  dare  venture,  speak ;  if  not,  I  leave  you, 
And  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  these  villains, 
That  will  not  woo  you  much. 

Ana.  Save  my  reputation, 
And  free  me  from  these  slaves  ! 

Cler.  By  this  kiss,  I'U  do  it. 
And  from  the  least  dishonour  they  dare  aim  at  you* 
I  have  a  priest  too  shall  be  ready. 

Ana.  You  are  forward. 


Lam.  Is  this  my  constant  cousin?    How  she 
Kisses  and  hugs  the  thief !  [whispers. 

Ana.  You'll  offer  nothing  ? 
Cler.  "nil  aU  be  tied,  not,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Ana.  Can  you  relieve  my  aunt  too  ? 
Cler.  Not  yet,  mistress, 
But  fear  nothing ;  all  shall  be  welL  Away,  quickly ; 

It  must  be  done  i'  th'  moment,  or 

Ana.  I  am  with  you. 

Cler.  I'll  know  now  who  sleeps  by  me. — Keep 
your  standing. 

lExeunt  Clerkmojit  and  Aivabrx* 
Lean.  Well,  go  thy  way,  and  thine  own  shame 
dwell  with  thee ! 
Is  this  the  constancy  she  shew'd,  the  bravery  ? 
The  dear  love  and  the  life  she  owed  her  kinsmen  ? 
Oh,  brave  tongue-valiant,  glorious  woman ! 
Is  this  the  noble  anger  you  arrived  at  ? 
Are  these  the  thieves  you  scom'd,  the  rogues  yon 

rail'd  at, 
The  scabs  and  scums  of  nature?  Oh,  fair  modesty. 
Excellent  virtue,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
What  hand  of  Heaven  is  over  us,  when  strong 

virgins 
Yield  to  their  fears,  and  to  their  fears  their  for- 
tunes ? 
Never,   Belief,  come  near  me  more!     Farewellf 

wench, 
A  long  farewell  from  all  that  ever  knew  thee  ! 
My  turn  is  next ;  I  am  resolved.     It  comes ; 
But  in  a  nobler  shape  ?     Ha ! 

Enter  Dnrjurr. 

Din,  Bless  you,  lady ! 

Lam.  Indeed,  sir,  1  had  need  of  many  blessings ; 
For  all  the  hours  I  have  had  since  I  came  here 
Have  been  so  many  curses.   How  got  you  liberty  ? 
For  I  presume  you  come  to  comfort  me. 

Din.  To  comfort  you,  and  love  you,  'tis  most 
true; 
My  bondage  was  as  yours,  as  full  of  bitterness. 
And  every  hour  my  death. 

Lam.  Heaven  was  your  comfort. 

Din.  Till  the  last  evening,  sitting  full  of  sadness^ 
Wailing,  sweet  mistress,  your  unhappy  fortunes 
(Mine  own  I  had  the  least  care  of  ),  round  about  me 
The  captain  and  the  company  stood  gaping. 
When  I  began  the  story  of  my  love 
To  you,  fair  saint,  and  with  so  full  a  sorrow 
Follow'd  each  point,  that,  even  from  those  rude 

eyes, 
That  never  knew  what  pity  meant,  or  mercy. 
There  stole  down  soft  relentings :  (Take  heed  mis- 
tress, 
And  let  not  such  unholy  hearts  out-do  you  ! 
The  soft-plumed  god  wUl  see  again !)  Thns  taken, 
As  men  transformed  with  the  strange  tale  I  told. 
They  stood  amazed ;  then  bid  me  rise  and  live, 
Take  liberty  and  means  to  see  your  person. 
And  wish'd  me  prosperous  in  your  love:  Wish 

you  so ; 
Be  wise  and  loving,  lady  ;  shew  but  you  so ! 

Lam.  Oh,  sir,  are  these  fit  hoars  to  talk  of  love 
Shall  we  make  fools  of 'our  afflictions?  [in  ? 

Can  any  thing  sound  sweetly  in  mine  ears. 
Where  all  the  noise  of  bloody  horror  is  ? 
My  brother,  and  my  cousin,  they  are  dead,  sir, 
Dead,  basely  dead  !  Is  this  an  age  to  fool  in  ? 
And  I  myself,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  be  ! 
Yet  I  must  thank  you  ;  and  if  happily 
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Yon  had  askM  me  yesterdayi  when  these  were 

Hying, 
And  my  fears  less,  I  might  have  hearkened  to 

you. 
Din.  Peace  to  yoar  grief !  I  bind  yoa  to  your 

word. 

Enter  Cz^rbmont,  Anabkl,  BsAimtK,  Vxroonb, 
CiLAJUrOiTa,  Nurae,  and  Uu  two  Gentlemen. 

Lam,  How !  do  you  conjure  ? 

Din.  Not  to  raise  dread^il  apparitions,  madam, 
But  such  as  you  would  gladly  sob. 

Lam.  My  brother, 
And  nephew  living  ? 

Beau.  And  bo&  owe  their  lives 
To  the  favour  of  these  gentlemen. 

VeriUme.  Who  deserve 
Our  service,  and,  for  us,  your  gracious  thanks. 

Lam.  Which  I  give  freely,  and  become  a  suitor^ 
To  be  hereafter  more  familiar  IKiitef  them. 

With  such  great  worth  and  virtue. 

1  Gent.  Ever  think  us 
Your  servants,  madam. 

CIsr.  Why,  if  thou  wilt  needs  know 
How  we  are  fi^ed,  I  will  discover  it, 
And  with  laconic  brevity.    These  gentlemen 
This  night  encountering  with  those  outlaws  that 
Yesterday  made  us  prisoners,  and,  as  we  were 
Attempted  by  'em,  they  with  greater  courage, 
(I  am  sure  with  better  fortune)  not  alone 
Guarded  themselves,  but  forced  the  bloody  thieves. 
Being  got  between  them  and  this  hellish  cave, 
For  safety  of  their  lives,  to  fly  up  higher 
Into  the  woods,  all  left  to  their  possession : 
This  saved  your  brother  and  your  nephew  from 
The  gibbet,  this  redeemed  me  from  my  chains, 
And  gave  my  friend  his  liberty ;  this  preserved 
Your  honour,  ready  to  be  lost. 

Din.  But  that  lAtide. 

I  know  this  for  a  lie,  and  that  the  thieves 
And  gentlemen  are  the  same  men,  by  my  practice 
Subom'd  to  this,  he  does  deliver  it 
With  such  a  constant  brow,  that,  I  am  doubtftd, 
I  should  believe  him  too. 

1  GenL  If  we  did  well. 
We  are  rewarded. 

2  Geni.  Thanks  but  take  away 
From  what  was  freely  purposed. 

Cler.  Now.  by  this  hand,  ITo  the  Qmtkmea  apart. 
You  have  so  cunningly  discharged  your  parts. 
That,  while  we  live,  rest  confident  you  shall 
Command  I>inant  and  Cleremont.    Nor  Beaupi^ 
Nor  Verdone  scents  it ;  for  the  ladies,  they 
Were  easy  to  be  guli'd. 

1  Gent.  'Twas  but  a  jest ; 
And  yet  the  jest  may  chance  to  break,  our  necks, 
Should  it  be  known. 

Cler.  Fear  nothing. 

Din.  Cleremont, 
Say,  what  success  ? 

Cler.  As  thou  wonldst  wish ;  'tis  done,  lad ! 
The  grove  will  witness  with  me,  that  this  night 
X  lay  not  like  a  block.    But  how  speed  you  ? 

Din.  I  yet  am  in  suspense ;  devise  some  means 
To  get  these  off,  and  speedily. 

Cler.  I  have  it. — 
Come,  we  are  duU ;  I  think  that  the  good  fellows, 
Our  predecessors  in  this  place,  were  not 
So  foolish  and  improvident  husbands,  but 
'Twill  yield  us  meat  and  wine. 


1  Gent.  Let*s  ransack  it ; 
'Ti^ours  now  by  the  law. 

Cler.  How  say  you,  sweet  one, 
Have  you  an  appetite  ? 

Ana.  To  walk  again 
I'  th'  woods,  if  you  think  fit,  rather  than  eat. 

Cler.  A  little  respite,  pr'ytheew  Nay,  blush  not, 
You  ask  but  what's  your  own,  and  warrantable. — 
Monsieur  Beaupr^  Verdone, 
What  think  you  of  the  motion? 

Verdone,  Lead  the  way. 

Beau.  We  follow  willingly. 

Cler.  When  you  shall  think  fit. 
We  will  expect  you. 

lExetnU  all  btU  Dikamt  and  Lamiiu. 

Din.  Now  be  mistress  of 
Your  promise,  lady. 

Lam.  'Twas  to  give  you  hearing. 

Din.  But  that  word  hearing  did  include  a  grant. 
And  you  must  make  it  good. 

Lam.  Must? 

Din.  Must  and  shall  1 
I  will  be  fool'd  no  more :  You  had  your  tricks, 
Made  properties  of  me  and  of  my  friend, 
Presumed  upon  your  power,  and  whipp'd  me  with 
The  rod  of  mine  own  dotage :  Do  not  flatter 
Yourself  with  hope,  that  any  human  help 
Can  free  you ;  and,  for  aid  by  miracle, 
A  base  unthankful  woman  is  unworthy. 

Lam.  You  will  not  force  me  ? 

Din.  Rather  than  enjoy  you 
With  your  consent ;  because  I  will  torment  you, 
I'll  make  you  feel  th'  effects  of  abused  love, 
And  glory  in  your  torture  ! 

Lam.  Brother!  nephew! 
Help,  help,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 

Din.  Tear  your  throat,  cry  louder ; 
Though  every  leaf  these  trees  bear  were  an  echo. 
And  summon'd  in  your  best  friends  to  redeem  you, 
It  should  be  fruitless :  'Tis  not  that  I  love  you, 
Or  value  those  delists  you  prise  so  high, 
That  I'll  enjoy  you ;  a  Flrench  crown  will  buy 
More  sport,  and  a  companion  to  whom 
You  in  your  best  trim  are  an  Ethiop. 

Lam.  Forbear  me  then. 

Din,  Not  so ;  I'll  do't  in  spite, 
And  break  that  stubborn  disobedient  wUl, 
That  hath  so  long  held  out ;  that  boasted  honour 
I  will  make  equal  with  a  common  whore's : 
The  spring  of  chastity,  that  fed  your  pride. 
And  grew  into  a  river  of  vain  glory, 
I  will  defile  with  mud,  the  mud  of  lust. 
And  make  it  loathsome  even  to  goats ! 

Lam.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
No  pity,  sir? 

Din.  You  taught  me  to  be  cruel, 
And  dare  you  thmk  of  mercy  ?  I'll  tell  thee,  fool  \ 
Those  that  surprised  thee  were  my  instruments : 
I  can  plot  too,  good  madam,  (you  shall  find  it,) 
And,  in  the  stead  of  licking  of  my  fingers, 
Kneeling  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-breech'd, 
To  get  a  toy,  forsooth,  not  worth  an  apple. 
Thus  make  my  way,  and  with  authori^ 
Command  what  I  would  have. 

Lam.  I  am  lost  for  ever  I  Knedt, 

Grood  sir,  I  do  confess  my  fault,  my  gross  fault, 
And  yield  myself  up,  miserable  guilty ! 
Thus  kneeling,  I  confess  you  cannot  study 
Sufficient  punishments  to  load  me  with ; 
I  am  in  your  power,  and  I  confess  again, 
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Yoa  cannot  be  too  cnieL    If  there  be, 
Besides  the  loss  of  my  long-gnarded  honour,   ' 
Anything  else  to  make  the  balance  eTen, 
Pray  put  it  in ;  all  hopes,  all  helps  have  left  me, 
I  am  gilt  round  with  sorrow,  hell's  about  me, 
And  ravishment  the  least  that  I  can  look  for ! 
Do  what  you  please. 

Din.  Indeed  I  will  do  nothing. 
Nor  touch,  nor  hurt  you,  lady ;  nor  had  ever 
Such  a  lewd  purpose. 

Lam.  Can  there  be  such  goodness* 
And  in  a  man  so  injured ! 

Din,  Be  confirmed  in*t ;  IKistu  her. 

I  seal  it  thus.    I  must  confess  yon  Tex'd  me, 
In  fooling  me  so  often,  and  those  fears 
You  threw  upon  me  caU'd  for  a  requital, 
Which  now  I  haye  retum'd.    All  unchaste  love 
Dinant  thus  throws  away  !     lAwe  to  mankind. 
As  you  have  done  to  me,  and  I  will  honour 
Your  Tirtne,  and  no  more  think  of  your  beauty. 

Lam.  All  I  possess  comes  short  of  satisfaction. 

Din.  No  compliments.   The  terrors  of  this  night 
Imagine  but  a  fearftd  dream,  and  so 
With  ease  forget  it :  for  Dinant,  that  laboured 
To  blast  your  honour,  is  a  champion  for  it, 
And  will  protect  and  guard  it. 

Lam.  'Tib  as  safe,  then, 
As  if  a  complete  army  undertook  it.  ISxtunL 


SCENE  II. — Pakis.    a  Street. 
Enter  La  Yrwrt,  BAMrmm,  and  CUents. 

La  Writ.  Do  not  persuade  me,  gentle  Monsieur 
I  am  a  mortal  man  again,  a  lawyer ;  [Sampson ; 
My  martial  part  I  hare  put  o£ 

Samp.  Sweet  monsieur. 
Let  but  our  honours  teach  us. 

La  Writ.  Monsieur  Sampson, 
My  honourable  friend,  my  valiant  friend. 
Be  but  so  beaten — Forward,  my  brave  clients ; 
I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine  again — ^Be  but  so 

thresht. 
Receive  that  castigation  with  a  cudgel 

Samp.  Which  oaUs  upon  us  for  a  reparation. 

La  Writ.  I  have  it,  it  cost  me  half-a-crown,  I 
bear  it, 
All  over  me  I  bear  it,  Monsieur  Sampson ; 
Hie  oiU,  and  the  old  woman  that  repairs  to  me, 
To  *noint  my  beaten  body. 

Samp.  It  concerns  you, 
You  have  been  swinged. 

La  Writ.  Let  it  concern  thee,  too ; 
Go,  and  be  beaten ;  speak  scurvy  words  as  I  did ; 
Speak  to  that  lion-lord,  waken  his  anger. 
And  have  a  hundred  bastinadoes,  do ; 
Three  broken  pates,  thy  teeth  knock'd  out ;  do, 

Sampson ; 
Thy  valiant  arms  and  1^  beaten  to  poultices ; 
Do,  silly  Sampson,  do. 

1  Client.  You  wrong  the  gentleman. 
To  try  to  put  him  out  of  his  right  mind,  thus  : 
Yon  wrong  us,  and  our  causes. 

La  Writ.  Down  with  him,  gentlemen ; 
Turn  him,  and  beat  him,  if  he  break  our  peace,— 
Then,  when  thou  hast  been  lamed,  thy  small  guts 

perish'd, 
Then  talk  to  me ;  before,  I  scorn  thy  counsel : 
Fed  what  I  fed,  and  let  my  lord  repair  thee. 

Samp.    And  can  the  brave  La  Wril 


2  Client.  Tempt  him  no  ftirther ; 
Be  wam*d,  and  say  no  more  ! 

La  Writ.  If  thou  dost,  Sampson, 
Thou  seest  my  mvrmidons,  (I'll  let  'em  looie,) 
That  in  a  moment 

Samp.  I  say  nothing,  sir ; 
But  I  could  wish 

La  Writ.  They  shall  destroy  thee,  wishing ! 
There's  ne'er  a  man  of  these  but  have  lost  ten 

causes, 
Dearer  than  ten  men's  lives;  tempt,  and  thou 

diest! 
Go  home,  and  smile  upon  my  lord,  thine  uncle ; 
Take  money  of  the  men  thou  mean'st  to  cozen ; 
Drink  wine,  and  eat  good  meat,  and  live  diMreetly; 
Talk  little,  'tis  an  antidote  against  a  beating ; 
Keep  thy  hand  from  thy  sword,  and  from  thy 

laundress'  placket. 
And  thou  wilt  live  long. 

1  Client.  Give  ear,  and  be  instructed. 

La  Writ.  1  find  I  am  wiser  than  a  justice  of 
peace,  now : 
Give  me  the  wiiMlom  that's  beaten  into  a  man ! 
That  sticks  still  by  him. — ^Art  thou  a  new  man  ? 

Samp.  Yes,  yes ; 
Thy  learned  precepts  have  enchanted  me. 

La  Writ.  Go,  my  son  Sampson,  I  have  now 
begot  thee; 
I'll  send  thee  causes ;  speak  to  thy  lord,  and  live, 
And  lay  my  share  by ;  go,  and  live  in  peace, 
put  on  new  suits,  and  shew  fit  for  thy  place : 
That  man  n^lects  his  living  is  an  ass. 

lExU  SAJfPSOir. 
Farewdl  I — ^Come,  chearly,  boys,  about  our  busi- 
Now,  welcome  tongue  again,  hang  swords  !  [ness  1 

1  Client.  Sweet  advocate  I  lExamL 


SCENE  llL^The  Country. houu  qfCuxu- 

PBBNBL. 
Enter  Nurse  and  CnAMurm. 

Nuree.  I  know  not,  wench ;  they  may  call  'em 
what  they  will. 
Outlaws,  or  thieves ;  but,  I  am  sure,  to  me 
One  was  an  honest  man  ;  he  used  me  well : 
What  I  did,  'tis  no  matter ;  he  complain'd  not. 

Ckar.  I  must  confess  there  was  one  bold  with 
me,  too; 
Some  coy  thing  would  say  rude,  but  'tis  no  matter; 
I  was  to  pay  a  waiting  woman's  ransom. 
And  I  have  done*t ;  and  I  would  pay*t  again. 
Were  I  ta'en  to-morrow. 

Nuree.  Alas,  there  was  no  hurt  I 
If  t  be  a  sin  for  such  as  live  at  hard  meat, 
And  keep  a  long  Lent  in  the  woods,  as  they  do, 
To  taste  a  little  flesh 

Char.  God  hdp  the  courtiers, 
That  lie  at  rack  and  manger ! 

Nuree.  I  shall  love 
A  thief  the  better  for  this  while  I  live  ; 
They  are  men  of  a  charitable  vocation, 
And  give  where  there  is  need,  and  with  discretion, 
And  put  a  good  speed-penny  in  my  purse. 
That  has  beien  empty  twenty  years. 

Char.  Peace,  nurse ; 
Farewell,  and  cry  not  roast  meat.      Methinks 

Cleremont 
And  my  lady  Anabd  are  in  one  night 
Familiarly  acquainted. 
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Nur^e,  1  observe  it. — 
If  she  have  got  a  penny  too  1 

Enter  YcsTAiairc,  Cmampseitbl,  and  ProTost. 

Char.  No  more. 
My  lord  Monsieur  Vertaigne ;  the  provost  too ! 
Haste,  and  acquaint  my  lady. 

lExeunt  Nurse  and  CuAtLunrm. 

Pro,  Wondrous  strange  1 

Veri.  'Tis  true,  sir,  on  my  credit 

Champ,  On  mine  honour. 

Pro,  I  have  been  provost-marshal  twenty  jears, 
And  have  trussed  up  a  thousand  of  these  rascala ; 
But  so  near  Paris  yet  I  never  met  with 
One  of  that  brotherhood. 

Champ.  We,  to  our  cost,  have. 
But  will  you  search  the  wood  ? 

Pro.  It  is  beset ; 
They  cannot  'scape  us.   Nothing  makes  me  wonder 
So  much,  as,  having  you  within  their  power, 
They  let  you  go  ;  it  was  a  courtesy 
That  French  thieves  use  not  often.     I  much  pity 
The  gentle  ladies ;  yet,  I  know  not  how, 
I  rather  hope  than  fear. 

Enter  Dinant,  CLBaaMONT,  VaapoirB,  Bbauprs,  Laioiu, 
Anabbl,  CuAaunrm,  and  Nurse. 

Are  these  the  prisoners  ? 

Din.  We  were  such. 

Vert.  Kill  me  not,  excess  of  joy ! 

Champ,  I  see  thou  livest ;  but  hast  thou  had 
no  foul  play  ? 

Lam.  No,  on  my  soul ;   my  usage  hath  been 
Far  from  all  violence.  [noble, 

Champ.  How  were  you  freed  ? 
But  kiss  me  first ;  we'U  talk  of  that  at  leisure  ; 
I  am  glad  I  have  thee. — Niece,  how  you  keep  off,  ! 
As  you  knew  me  not  1  I 


Ana.  Sir,  I  am  where 
I  owe  most  duty. 

Cier,  *Tu  indeed  most  true,  sir ; 
The  man  that  should  have  been  your  bed-fellow, 
Your  lordship's  bed-fellow,  that  could  not  smell 
A  virgin  of  sixteen,  that  was  your  fool  [out 

To  make  you  merry  ;  this  poor  simple  fellow 
Has  met  the  maid  again,  and  now  she  knows 
He  is  a  man. 

Champ,  How ;  is  she  dishonour'd  ? 

CUr.  Not  unless  marriage  be  dishonourable : 
Heaven  is  a  witness  of  our  happy  contract, 
And  the  next  priest  we  meet  shall  warrant  it 
To  all  the  world.     I  lay  with  her  in  jest ; 
'Tis  tum'd  to  earnest  now. 

Champ,  Is  this  true,  niece? 
.jDtn.  Her  blushing  dlenoe  giants  it.    Nay,  air, 
storm  not ; 
He  is  my  friend,  and  I  can  make  this  good, 
His  birth  and  fortunes  equal  hers  ;  your  lordship 
Might  have  sought  out  a  wor^e ;  we  are  all  frienda 

too. 
All  differences  end  thus.    Now,  sir,  unless 
You  would  raise  new  dissensions,  make  perfect 
What  is  so  well  Ix^n. 

Vert.  That  were  not  manly. 

Lam.  Let  me  persuade  you. 

Champ.  Well,  God  give  you  joy  1 
She  shall  not  come  a  beggar  to  you,  sir. — 
For  you,  Monsieur  Dinant,  ere  long  Til  show  yon 
Another  niece,  to  this  not  much  inferior ; 
As  you  shall  l^e,  proceed. 

Din.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Champ,  Back  then  to  Paris.    Well  that  travel 
ends. 
That  makes  of  deadly  enemies  perfect  friends. 

ISxeunU 


EPILOGUE. 

Gbntleuen, 

I  am  sent  forth  to  inquire  what  you  decree 
Of  us,  and  of  our  poets ;  they  will  be 
This  night  exceeding  merry,  so  will  we, 
If  you  approve  their  labours.    They  profess 
You  are  their  patrons,  and  we  say  no  less  : 
Resolve  us,  then,  for  you  can  only  tell. 
Whether  we  have  done  idly,  or  done  well. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


VAUBNTMriAir,  Emperor  qf  Rome. 
A^ciuB,  Ou  Bmperor't  £o^  OatertU. 

BALBDSt  ■% 

pBocvLVS,  f  Four  Noble  Pandan^  and  Flair 

Cniuiz,  a  Oredt,  t     tercre  to  Ou  Emperor. 

LlCIHII'8,  ^ 

Mazimub,  a  great  Soldier,  Hudtand  to  Lijciha. 

LrauB,  anEunuck. 

PoHTiUft,  an  Koneti  CenturUm, 

PBIDIAB, )  Two  bold  and  /aU^/\tl  Bunucht,  Ser- 

Aavrct,  )     vanU  to  Ajtcijm. 

Anujfivi,  an  eminent  Captain, 

Paulos,  a  Poet. 

Jjonm,  a  (kmrUer, 


FVLVIDS,  \ 

Loam,  \8enatort. 

BsMraomus,  J 

EiSMuaA,  Bmpreu,  Wife  to  YALSiminAff. 
LociNA,  M<  ckatie  abuoed  Wife  of  Majuhob. 

Abosua.  1 

Phorba    I  ^^"^  ^  '^  Brnperor^  BowKlf. 

FhyBfolBns,  Oentlein«n,  Boldlen,  a  Boy,  a  IfflB- 
•eogBT,  aiid  LadieB. 


SCENE,-^Roiii. 


ACT     I. 


SCENE  I. — TKb  Court  qf  the  Imperial  Palace, 

Enter  Balbob,  Pboculub,  Chilax,  and  lacnmn. 

Bal.  I  never  saw  the  like ;  she's  no  more  stirr'd, 
No  more  another  woman,  no  more  altered 
With  any  hopes  or  promises  laid  to  her, 
Let  'em  be  ne'er  so  weighty,  ne'er  so  winning, 
Than  I  am  with  the  motion  of  my  own  legs. 

Proe,  Chilax, 
Yon  are  a  stranger  yet  in  these  designs, 
At  least  in  Rome.    Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truth. 
Did  yon  e'er  know,  in  all  your  course  of  practice. 
In  all  the  ways  of  women  you  have  run  through — 
(For  I  presume  you  have  been  brought  up,  Chilax, 
As  we,  to  fetch  and  carry.) 

Chi,  True,  I  have  so. 

Proo,  Did  you,  I  say  again,  in  all  this  progress. 
Ever  discover  such  a  piece  of  beauty. 
Ever  so  rare  a  creature,  (and,  no  doubt. 
One  that  must  know  her  worth  too,  and  affect  it. 
Ay,  and  be  flattered,  else  'tis  none,)  and  honest  ? 
Honest,  against  the  tide  of  all  temptations  ? 
Honest  to  one  man,  to  her  husband  only, 
And  yet  not  eighteen,  not  of  age  to  know 
Why  she  is  honest  ? 

Chu  I  confess  it  freely, 
I  never  saw  her  fellow,  nor  e'er  shall : 
For  all  our  Grecian  dames,  all  I  have  tried, 
(And  sure  I  have  tried  a  hundred,  if  I  say  two, 
I  speak  within  my  compass)  all  these  beauties, 
And  all  the  constancy  of  all  these  faces, 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  of  what  degree  or  calling, 
So  ther  be  Greeks  and  fat,  for  there's  my  cunning,) 

would  undertake,  and  not  sweat  for  it,  Proculus, 


i' 


Were  they  to  try  again,  say  twice  as  many. 
Under  a  thousand  pound,  to  lay  'em  bed-rid : 
But  this  weneh  staggers  me. 

Liein.  Do  you  see  these  jewels  ? 
You  would  thmk  these  pretty  baits ;  now,  I'll  as- 
Here's  half  the  wealth  of  Asia.  [sure  you, 

Bal,  These  are  nothing 
To  the  full  honours  I  propounded  to  her : 
I  bid  her  think,  and  be,  and  presently. 
Whatever  her  ambition,  what  the  counsel 
Of  others  would  add  to  her,  what  her  dreams 
Could  more  enlarge,  what  any  precedent 
Of  any  woman  rising  up  to  glory. 
And  standing  certain  there,  and  in  the  highest, 
Could  give  her  more ;  nay,  to  be  empress. 

Proe.  And  cold  at  all  these  offers  ? 

Bal,  Cold  as  crystal. 
Ne'er  to  be  thaw'd  again. 

Chi,  I  tried  her  ftuther, 
And  so  lar,  that  I  think  she  is  no  woman , 
At  least,  as  women  go  now. 

Liein,  Why,  what  did  you  ? 

Chi.  I  offer'd  that,  that  had  she  been  but  mis- 
tress 
Of  as  much  spleen  as  doves  have,  I  had  reach'd 
A  safe  revenge  of  all  that  ever  hate  her,        [her : 
The  crying-down  for  ever  [of]  all  beauties 
That  may  be  thought  come  near  her. 

Proe.  That  was  pretty. 

Chi,  I  never  knew  that  way  fail ;  yet  I'll  tell 
I  offer'd  her  a  gift  beyond  all  yours,  [ye 

That,  that  had  made  a  saint  start,  well  considered ; 
The  law  to  be  her  creature,  she  to  make  it, 
Her  mouth  to  give  it,  every  ereature  living 
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From  ber  aspect  to  draw  thdr  good  or  evil, 
Fix'd  in  'em,  spite  of  fortune ;  a  new  nature 
She  should  be  cali'd,  and  mother  of  all  ages ; 
Time  should  be  hers ;  and  what  she  did,  lame  Vir- 
tue 
Should  bless  to  all  posterities :  her  air 
Should  give  us  life,  her  earth  and  water  feed  us ; 
And  last,  to  none  but  to  the  emperor, 
(And  then  but  when  she  pleased  to  have  it  so,) 
She  should  be  held  for  mortal. 

Liein.  And  she  heard  you  ? 

CM.  Yes,  as  a  sick  man  hears  a  noise ;  or  he 
That  stands  condemned,  his  judgment.    Let  me 

perish. 
But,  if  there  can  be  virtue ;  if  that  name 
Be  anything  but  name  and  empty  title. 
If  it  hie  so  as  fools  have  been  pleased  to  feign  it, 
A  power  that  can  preserve  us  after  ashes, 
And  make  the  names  of  men  out-reckon  ages, 
This  woman  has  a  god  of  virtue  in  her ! 

Bal,  I  would  the  emperor  were  that  god. 

Chi.  She  has  in  her 
All  the  contempt  of  glory  and  vun-seeming 
Of  all  the  Stoicks,  all  the  truth  of  Christians, 
And  all  their  constancy  :  Modesty  was  made 
When  she  was  first  intended.    When  she  blushes. 
It  is  the  holiest  thing  to  look  upon ; 
The  purest  temple  of  her  sect  that  ever 
Made  Nature  a  bless*d  founder. 

Proe.  Is  there  no  way 
To  take  this  phcpnix  ? 

Licin,  None  but  in  her  ashes. 

Chi.  If  she  were  fat,  or  any  way  inclining 
To  ease  or  pleasure,  or  affected  glory, 
Proud  to  be  seen  and  worshipped,  'twere  a  venture ; 
But,  on  my  soul,  she  is  chaster  than  cold  camphire. 

Bal.  I  think  so,  too ;  for  all  the  ways  of  woman, 
like  a  full  sail,  she  bears  against     I  ask'd  her. 
After  my  many  offers,  waUdng  with  her, 
And  her  as  many  down-denidls,  how 
If  th'  emperor  grown  mad  with  love,  should  force 

her? 
She  pointed  to  a  Lucrece,  that  hung  by. 
And  with  an  angry  look,  that  from  her  eyes 
Shot  vestal  fire  against  me,  she  departed. 

Proc.  This  is  the  first  wench  I  was  ever  posed  in ; 
Yet  I  have  brought  young  loving  things  together 
This  two-and-thirty  years. 

Chi.  I  find,  by  this  wench, 
The  calling  of  a  bawd  to  be  a  strange, 
A  wise,  and  subtle  calling,  and  for  none 
But  staid,  discreet,  and  understanding  people  : 
And,  as  the  tutor  to  great  Alexander 
Would  say,  a  young  man  should  not  dare  to  read 
His  moral  books,  till  after  five-and-twenty  ; 
So  must  that  he  or  she,  that  will  be  bawdy, 
(I  mean  discreetly  bawdy,  and  be  trusted,) 
If  they  will  rise,  and  gain  experience, 
Well  steep'd  in  years,  and  discipline,  begin  it ; 
I  take  it,  'tis  no  boys'  play. 

Bal.  Well,  what^s  thought  of? 

Proe.  The  emperor  must  know  it. 

Licin.  If  the  women 
Should  chance  to  fail  too  ? 

Chi.  As  'tis  ten  to  one. 

Proc.  Why,  what  remains,  but  new  nets  for  the 
purchase? 

Chi.  Let's  go  consider,  then ;  and  if  all  fail, 
This  is  the  first  quick  eel  that  saved  her  tail. 

lExeunl. 


SCENE  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  House  qf 

Maximus. 

Enttr  LuciNA,  Ardblia,  and  Phoaba. 

Ard.  You  still  insist  upon  that  idol,  honour : 
Can  it  renew  your  youth  ?  can  it  add  wealth 
That  takes  off  wrinkles  ?  can  it  draw  men's  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  you  in  your  age  ?  can  honour 
(That  truly  is  a  saint  to  none  but  soldiers, 
And,  look'd  into,  bears  no  reward  but  danger) 
Leave  you  the  most  respected  person  living ' 
Or  can  the  common  kisses  of  a  husband 
(Which  to  a  sprightly  lady  is  a  labour) 
Make  you  almost  immortal  ?    You  are  cozen'd ; 
The  honour  of  a  woman  is  her  praises ; 
The  way  to  get  these,  to  be  seen,  and  sought  to, 
And  not  to  bury  such  a  happy  sweetness 
Under  a  smoaky  roof. 

Lucina.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Phorba.  That  white  and  red,  and  all  that  blessed 
beauty. 
Kept  from  the  eyes,  that  make  it  so,  is  nothmg : 
Then  you  are  rarely  fair,  when  men  proclaim  it. 
The  phoenix,  were  she  never  seen,  were  doubted ; 
That  most  unvalued  horn  the  unicorn 
Bears  to  oppose  the  huntsman,  were  it  nothing 
But  tale,  and  mere  tradition,  would  help  no  man  ; 
But  when  the  virtue's  known,  the  honour  s  doubled. 
Virtue  is  either  lame,  or  not  at  all ; 
And  Love  a  sacrilege,  and  not  a  saint. 
When  it  bars  up  the  way  to  men's  petitions. 

Ard.  Nay,  you  shall  love  your  husband  too ; 
To  make  a  monster  of  you.  [we  come  not 

Lueina.  Are  ye  women  ? 

Ard.  You'll  find  us  so ;  and  women  you  shall 
If  you  have  grace  to  make  your  use.     [thank  too, 

Lueina.  Fy  on  ye  i 

Phorba.  AlBBf  poor  bashful  lady !   By  my  soul. 
Had  you  no  other  virtue  but  your  blushes, 
And  I  a  man,  I  should  run  mad  for  those. 
How  daintily  they  set  her  off,  how  sweetly ! 

Ard,  Come,  goddess,  come ;  you  move  too  near 
the  earth ; 
It  must  not  be !  a  better  orb  stays  for  you : 
Here ;  be  a  maid,  and  take  'em.     lOJen  htr  Jewels. 

Lueina.  Pray  leave  me. 

Phorba.  That  were  a  sin,  sweet  lady,  and  a  way 
To  make  us  guilty  of  your  melancholy ; 
You  must  not  be  alone  ;  in  conversation 
Doubts  are  resolved,  and  what  sticks  near  the 
Made  easy,  and  allowable.  [conscience 

Lueina.    Ye  are  devils  I 

Ard.  That  you  may  one  day  bless  for  your 
damnation. 

Lueina.  I  charge  ye,  in  the  name  of  Chastity, 
Tempt  me  no  more !    How  ugly  ye  seem  to  me ! 
There  is  no  wonder  men  defame  our  sex. 
And  lay  the  vices  of  all  ages  on  us, 
When  sjoch  as  you  shall  bear  the  names  of  women ! 
If  ye  had  eyes  to  see  yourselves,  or  sense 
Above  the  base  rewai^  ye  play  the  bawds  for ; 
If  ever  in  your  lives  ye  heard  of  goodness. 
Though  many  regions  off,  as  men  hear  thunder ; 
If  ever  ye  had  fathers,  and  they  souls ; 
If  ever  mothers,  and  not  such  as  you  are  ; 
If  ever  anything  were  constant  in  you. 
Besides  your  sins,  or  common  but  your  curtes ; 
If  ever  any  of  your  ancestors 
Died  wortL  a  noble  deed,  that  would  be  cherish'd ; 
Soul-frighted  with  this  bUck  infection, 
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You  would  run  from  one  another  to  repentance, 
And  from  your  guilty  eyes  drop  out  those  sins, 
That  made  ye  blind,  and  beasts  ! 

Phor.  You  speak  well,  lady  ; 
A  sign  of  fruitfol  education, 
If  your  religious  zeal  had  wisdom  with  it. 

Ard.  This  lady  was  ordain'd  to  bless  the  empire, 
And  we  may  all  give  thanks  for't. 

Phor,  I  believe  you. 

Ard.  If  anything  redeem  the  emperor 
From  his  wild  flying  courses,  this  is  she : 
She  can  instruct  him,  if  ye  mark ;  she  is  wise  too. 

Phor,  Exceeding  wise,  which  is  a  wonder  in  her ; 
And  so  religious,  that  I  well  believe, 
Though  she  would  sin,  she  cannot. 

Ai^.  And  besides. 
She  has  the  empire's  cause  in  hand,  not  love's ; 
There  lies  the  main  consideration. 
For  which  she's  chiefly  bom. 

Phor.  She  finds  that  point 
Stronger  than  we  can  teU  her ;  and,  believe  it, 
1  look  by  her  means  for  a  reformation. 
And  such  a  one,  and  such  a  rare  way  carried, 
That  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at. 

Ard.  'Tistrue. 
I  never  thought  the  emperor  had  wisdom. 
Pity,  or  fair  aifection  to  his  country, 
'Till  he  profess'd  this  love :  Gods  give  'em  children, 
Such  as  her  virtues  merit,  and  his  zeal ! 
I  look  to  see  a  Numa  from  this  lady. 
Or  greater  than  Octavius. 

Phor.  Do  you  mark  too, 
(Which  is  a  noble  virtue)  how  she  blushes. 
And  what  a  flowing  modesty  runs  through  her. 
When  we  but  name  the  emperor  ? 

Ard.  But  mark  it? 
Yes,  and  admire  it  too  ;  for  she  considers. 
Though  she  be  fair  as  Heaven,  and  virtuous 
As  holy  truth,  yet,  to  the  emperor. 
She  is  a  kind  of  nothing  but  her  service, 
Which  she  is  bound  to  offer,  and  she'll  do  it ; 
And  when  her  country's  eause  commands  affection. 
She  knows  obedience  is  the  key  of  virtues  : 
Then  fly  the  blushes  out,  like  Cupid's  arrows ; 
And  though  the  tie  of  marriage  to  her  lord 
Would  fain  cry,  "  Stay,  Ludna  1"  yet  the  cause, 
And  general  msdom  of  the  prince's  Iqve, 
Makes  her  find  surer  ends,  and  happier  ; 
Add  if  the  first  were  chaste,  this  is  twice  doubled. 

Phor.  Her  tartness  unto  us  too 

Ard.  That's  a  wise  one 

Pftor.  I  really  like ;  it  shews  a  rising  wisdom, 
Tliat  chides  all  common  fools  as  dare  inquire 
What  princes  would  have  private. 

Ard.  What  a  lady 
Shall  we  be  blessed  to  serve  I 

Lucina.  Go,  get  ye  from  me ! 
Ye  are  your  purses'  agents,  not  the  prince's. 
Is  this  the  virtuous  lure  ye  train'd  me  out  to  ? 
Am  I  a  woman  fit  to  imp  your  vices  ? 
But  that  I  had  a  mother,  and  a  woman. 
Whose  ever-living  fame  turns  all  it  touches 
Into  the  good  itself  is,  I  should  now 
Even  doubt  myself,  I  have  been  searched  so  near 
The  very  soul  of  honour.  Why  should  you  two. 
That  happily  have  been  as  chaste  as  I  am, 
(Fairer  I  think  by  much,  for  yet  your  faces. 
Like  ancient  well-built  piles,  shew  worthy  ruins) 
AfUsr  that  angel-age,  turn  mortal  devils  ? 
For  shame,  for  womanhood,  for  what  ye  have  been. 


(For  rotten  cedars  have  borne  goodly  branches) 
If  ye  have  hope  of  any  Heaven,  but  court. 
Which,  like  a  dream,  you'll  find  hereafter  vanish, 
Or,  at  the  best,  but  subject  to  repentance, 
Study  no  more  to  be  til  spoken  of ! 
Let  women  live  themselves  ;  if  they  must  fall. 
Their  own  destruction  find  'em,  not  your  fevers. 

Ard.  Madam,  you  are  so  exceUent  in  all, 
And,  I  must  tell  it  you  with  admiration. 
So  true  a  joy  you  have,  so  sweet  a  fear, 
And,  when  you  come  to  anger,  'tis  so  noble, 
That,  for  mine  own  part,  I  could  still  offend, 
To  hear  you  angry  :  Women  that  want  that, 
And  your  way  guided  (ebe  I  count  it  nothing). 
Are  either  fools  or  cowards.  [ness, 

Phor.  She  were  a  mistress  for  no  private  great- 
Could  she  not  frown.     A  ravish 'd  kiss  from  anger, 
And  such  an  anger  as  this  lady  learns  us. 
Stuck  with  such  pleasing  dangers,  gods,  I  ask  ye, 
Which  of  ye  all  could  hold  from  ? 

Lucina.  I  perceive  ye  ; 
Your  own  dark  sins  dwell  mth  ye  \  and  that  price 
You  sell  the  chastity  of  modest  wives  at. 
Run  to  diseases  with  your  bones !  I  scorn  ye  ; 
And  all  the  nets  ye  have  pitch'd  to  catch  my  virtues^ 
Like  spiders'  webs,  I  sweep  away  before  me. 
Go,  tell  the  emperor  ye  have  met  a  woman 
That  neither  his  own  person,  which  is  godlike. 
The  world  he  rules,  nor  what  that  world  can  pur- 
Nor  all  the  glories  subject  to  a  Caesar,         [chase, 
The  honours  that  he  offers  for  my  body, 
The  hopes,  gifts,  everlasting  flatteries. 
Nor  anything  that's  his,  and  apt  to  tempt  me. 
No,  not  to  be  the  mother  of  the  empire. 
And  queen  of  all  the  holy  fires  he  worships, 
Can  make  a  whore  of! 

Ard.  You  mistake  us,  lady. 

Lucina.  Yet,  tell  him  this  has  thus  much  weak- 
en'd  me, 
That  I  have  heard  his  knaves,  and  you  his  matrons, 
(Fit  nurses  for  his  sins)  which  gods  foigive  me ! 
But,  ever  to  be  leaning  to  his  folly. 
Or  to  be  brought  to  love  his  lust,  assure  him, 
And,  from  her  mouth  whose  life  shall  make  it  cer- 
I  never  can !  I  have  a  noble  husband,  [tain, 

(Pray  tell  him  that  too)  yet,  a  noble  name, 
A  noble  family,  and,  last,  a  conscience. 
Thus  much  for  your  answer  :  For  yourselves, 
Ye  have  lived  the  shame  of  women,  die  the  better  1 

Phor.  What's  now  to  do? 

Ard.  Even  as  she  said,  to  die ; 
For  there's  no  living  here,  and  women  thus, 
I  am  sure,  for  us  two. 

Pftor.  Nothing  stick  upon  her  ? 

Ard.  We  have  lost  a  mass  of  money.     We]l# 
dame  Virtue, 
Yet  you  may  halt,  if  good  lack  sorve. 

Phor,  Worms  take  her ! 
She  has  almost  spoil'd  our  trade. 

Ard.  So  godly ! 
This  is  ill  breeding,  Phorba. 

Phor.  If  the  women 
Should  have  a  lon^ng  now  to  see  this  monster, 
And  she  convert  'em  all ! 

Ard.  That  may  be,  Phorba ; 
But  if  it  be,  I'll  have  the  young  men  gelded. 
Come,  let's  go  think ;  she  must  not  'scape  us  thus  : 
There  is  a  certain  season,  if  we  hit, 
That  women  may  be  rid  without  a  bit.        [£4reMfif. 
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SCENE  III.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

BfUer  BIAZUIU8  and  Aaaus. 

Max,  I  cannot  blame  the  nations,  noble  friend, 
That  they  fall  off  so  fast  from  this  wild  man ; 
When  (under  our  allegiance  be  it  spoken, 
And  the  most  happy  tie  of  our  affections) 
The  world's  weight  groans  beneath  him.    Where 

liTes  Tirtue, 
Honour,  discretion,  wisdom  ?  Who  are  caU'd 
And  chosen  to  the  steering  of  the  empire, 
But  bawds,  and  singing-girls  ?  Oh,  my  Aecius  ! 
The  glory  of  a  soldier,  and  the  truth 
Of  men,  made  up  for  goodness'  sake,  like  shells, 
Grow  to  the  ragged  walls  for  want  of  action : 
Only  your  happy  self,  and  I  that  loTe  you. 
Which  is  a  larger  means  to  me  than  favour 

Aeeitu,  No  more,  my  worthy  friend ;   though 
these  be  truths, 
And  though  these  truths  would  ask  a  reformation. 
At  least,  a  little  squaring,  yet  remember. 
We  are  but  subjects,  Maximus ;  obedience 
To  what  is  done,  and  grief  for  what  is  ill  done 
Is  all  we  can  call  ours.     The  hearts  of  princes 
Are  like  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  pure  incensct 
Until  unhallow'd  hands  defile  those  offerings, 
Burns  ever  there  ;  we  must  not  put  'em  out. 
Because  the  priests  that  touch  those  sweets  are 

wicked; 
We  dare  not,  dearest  friend,  nay,  more,  we  can- 
Whllst  we  consider  who  we  are,  and  how,  [not, — 
To  what  laws  bouod,  much  more  to  what  lawgiver ; 
Whilst  majesty  is  made  to  be  obey'd, 
And  not  inquired  into ;  whilst  gods  and  angels 
Make  but  a  rule  as  we  do,  though  a  stricter, — 
Like  desperate  and  unseasoned  fools,  let  fly 
Our  killing  angers,  and  forsake  our  honours. 

Ma*.  My  noble  friend,  (from  whose  instructions 
I  never  yet  took  surfeit)  weigh  but  thus  much ; — 
Nor  think  I  speak  it  with  ambition, 
For,  by  the  gods,  I  do  not ! — Why,  ACcius, 
Why  are  we  thus,  or  how  become  thus  wretched  ? 

Aeeius,  You'll  &11  again  into  your  fit. 

Max,  I  will  not. — 
Or,  are  we  now  no  more  the  sons  of  Romans, 
No  more  the  followers  of  their  happy  fortunes, 
But  conquer'd  Gauls,  or  quivers  for  the  Parthians? 
Why  is  this  emperor,  this  man  we  honour. 
This  god  that  ought  to  be 

Atcius,  You  are  too  curious. 

MaXf  Good,  give  me  leave.— -Why  is  this  author 

Ateiiu,  I  dare  not  hear  you  speak  thus. 

Max,  I'll  be  modest. — 
Thus  led  away,  thus  vainly  led  away, 
And  we  beholders  ? — Misconceive  me  not ; 
I  sow  no  danger  in  my  words. — ^But  wherefore » 
And  to  what  end,  are  we  the  sons  of  fathers 
Famous,  and  fast  to  Rome  ?  Why  are  their  virtues 
Stamp'd  in  the  dangers  of  a  thousand  battles. 
For  goodness'  sake  P  their  honours  time  out-daring  ? 
I  think,  for  our  example. 

A'deifti,  You  speak  nobly. 

Max.  Why  are  we  seeds  of  these  then,  to  shake 
hands 
With  bawds  and  base  informers,  kiss  discredit, 
And  court  her  like  a  mistress  ?— 'Pray,  your  leave 
You'll  say,  the  emperor  is  young,  and  apt  [yet. — 
To  take  impression  rather  from  his  pleasures, 


Than  any  constant  worthiness :  It  may  be. 
But,  why  do  these,  the  people  call  his  pleasures, 
Exceed  the  moderation  of  a  man  ? 
Nay,  to  say  justly,  friend,  why  are  they  vices. 
And  such  as  shake  our  worths  with  foreign  nations  ? 

Aecius.  You  search  the  sore  too  deep,  and  I 
must  tell  you. 
In  any  other  man  diis  had  been  boldneai, 
And  so  rewarded.     Pray  depress  your  spirit : 
For,  though  I  constantly  believe  you  honest, 
(You  were  no  friend  for  me  else)  and  what  now 
You  freely  spake,  but  good  you  owe  to  th'  empire. 
Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus ;  all  ears 
Hear  not  with  that  distinction  mine  do,  few 
You'll  find  admonishers,  but  urgers  of  your  actions, 
And  to  the  heaviest,  friend  :  And  pray,  consider 
We  are  but  shadows,  motions  others  give  us  ; 
And  though  our  pities  may  become  the  times. 
Justly  our  powers  cannot  Make  me  worthy 
To  be  your  ever-friend  in  fair  allegiance. 
But  not  in  force  :  For,  durst  mine  own  soul  urgv 

me 
(And,  by  that  soul,  I  speak  my  just  affections) 
To  turn  my  hand  from  truth,  which  is  obedience, 
And  give  the  helm  my  virtue  holds  to  anger. 
Though  I  had  both  the  blessings  of  the  Bniti, 
And  both  their  instigations ;  though  my  cause 
Carried  a  £ice  of  justice  beyond  theirs, 
And,  as  I  am,  a  servant  to  my  fortunes. 
That  daring  soul,  that  first  taught  disobedienoei 
Should  feel  the  first  example.     Say  the  prince 
As  I  may  well  believe,  seems  vicious. 
Who  justly  knows  'tis  not  to  try  our  honours  ? 
Or,  say  he  be  an  ill  prince,  are  we  therefore 
Fit  fires  to  purge  him  ?    No,  my  dearest  friend, 
The  elephant  is  never  won  with  anger. 
Nor  must  that  man  that  would  reclaim  a  lion. 
Take  him  by  the  teeth. 

Max,  I  pray  mistake  me  not. 

Aecitu.  Our  honest  actions,  and  the  light  that 
breaks 
lake  morning  from  our  service,  chaste  and  blushing. 
Is  that  that  pulls  a  prince  back ;  then  he  sees. 
And  not  till  then  truly  repents  his  errors, 
When  subjects'  crystal  souls  are  glasses  to  him. 

Max,  My  ever  bonour'd  friend,  I'll  take  your 
counsel. 
The  emperor  appears ;  I'll  leave  you  to  him ; 
And,  as  we  both  affect  him,  may  he  flourish !  lExiL 

Enter  Vai.bmtiniaii  and  Cuila*. 

Vol.  Is  that  the  best  news  ? 

CM,  Yet  the  best  we  know,  sir. 

Vol,  Bid  Maximus  come  to  me,  and  be  gone 
then.  lExit  Cbilaz. 

Mine  own  head  be  my  helper ;  these  are  fools. — 
How  now,  AScius  ?  are  the  soldiers  quiet  ? 

Aeoiut,  Better,  I  hope,  sir,  than  tiiey  were. 

Val,  They  are  pleased,  I  hear. 
To  censure  me  extremely  for  my  pleasures ; 
Shortly  they'll  fight  against  me. 

Aecitu,  Gods  defend,  sir ! 
And,  for  their  censures,  they  are  such  shrewd 
A  donative  of  ten  sesterties,  [judgerS; 

I'll  undertake,  shall  make  'em  ring  your  praises, 
More  than  they  sang  your  pleasures. 

Vai,  I  believe  thee. 
Art  thou  in  love,  ACcins,  yet? 

Acdus,  Oh,  no,  sir  ! 
I  am  too  coarse  for  ladies ;  my  embraces. 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Houte  qfMAXiuvs, 
Enter  Claudia  and  AlARCBixjirA. 

Clau.  Sirrah,  what  aiU  my  lady,  that  of  late 
She  nerer  cares  for  company  ? 

Mare,  I  kaow  not, 
Unless  it  be  that  company  causes  cockolda. 

Clau,  That  were  a  childish  fear. 

Marc,  What  were  those  ladies 
Came  to  her  lately?  from  the  court ? 

Clau,  The  same,  wench. 
Some  grave  instmctors,  on  my  life ;  they  look 
For  all  the  world  like  old  hatched  hilts. 

Marc.  'T\a  true,  wench. 
For  here  and  there  (and  yet  they  painted  well  too) 
One  might  discover,  where  the  gold  was  worn, 
Their  iron  ages. 

Clou.  If  my  judgment  ftul  not. 
They  have  been  sheath  *d  like  rotten  ships 

Marc,  It  may  be. 

Clau,  For,  if  ye  mark  their  rudders,  they  hang 
weakly. 

Maro.  They  have  past  the  line,  belike. — ^Wouldst 
live,  Claudia, 
Till  thou  wert  such  as  they  are  ? 

Clau.  Chimney-pieces ! 
Now,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  and  young  men ! 
I  had  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty. 
While  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempest. 
And  bear  my  fights  out  bravely,  till  my  tackle 
Whistled  i'  th*  mnd,  and  held  against  all  weathers, 
While  I  were  able  to  bear  with  my  tires, 
And  so  discharge  'em,  I  would  willingly 
Lave,  Marcellina ;  not  'till  barnacles 
Bred  in  my  sides. 

Mare,  Thou  art  i'  th'  right,  wench : 
For  who  would  live,  whom  pleasures  had  forsaken. 
To  stand  at  mark,  and  cry,  "  A  bow  short,  signior  !* ' 
Were  there  not  men  came  hither  too  ? 

Clau,  Brave  fellows ; 
I  fear  me,  bawds  of  five  i'  th*  pound. 

Maro,  How  know  you  ? 

Clau,  They  gave  me  great  lights  to  it. 

Maro.  Take  heed,  Claudia  ! 

Clau,  Let  them  take  heed ;  the  spring  comes  on. 

Mare,  To  me  now, 
They  seem'd  as  noble  visitants. 

Clau.  To  me  now. 
Nothing  less,  Marcellina ;  for  I  mark'd  'em, 
And,  by  this  honest  light  (for  yet  'tis  morning). 
Saving  the  reverence  of  their  gilded  doublets 
And  Milan  skins 

Maro,  Thou  art  a  strange  wencb,  Claudia. 

Clau.  You  are  deceived. — ^They  shew'd  to  me 
directly 
Court- crabs,  that  creep  a  side- way  for  their  living : 
I  know  'em  by  the  breeches  that  they  b^g'd  last. 

Mare,  Peace!    My  lady  comes.     What  may 
that  be? 

Enter  Lvcina  and  Lvcias. 

Clau,  A  sumner, 
That  cites  her  to  appear. 

Mare,  No  more  of  that,  wench. 

Lyeiaa,  Madam,  what  answer  to  your  lord  ? 

Lucina,  Pray  tell  him 
I  am  subject  to  his  will. 

Lycias.  Why  weep  you,  madsm  ? 
Excellent  lady,  there  are  none  will  hurt  you. 

Lucina,  I  do  beseech  you  tell  me,  sir 


Lyeiaa.  What,  lady  ? 

Lucina,  Serve  you  the  emperor  ? 

Lyeiaa.  I  do. 

Lucina,  In  what  place .' 

Lyeiaa,  In*s  chamber,  madam. 

Lucina,  Do  you  serve  his  will  too  f 

Lyeiaa,  In  fur  and  just  commands. 

Lucina,  Are  you  a  Roman  .' 

Lyeiaa,  Yes,  noble  lady,  and  a  Mantuan. 

Lucina,  What  office  bore  your  parents  ? 

Lyeiaa,  One  was  a  praetor. 

Lucina,  Take  heed  then  how  you  stain  his  repn- 

Lydaa,  Why,  worthy  lady  ?  [tation. 

Lucina,  If  you  know,  I  charge  you, 
Aught  in  this  message  but  what  honesty, 
The  trust  and  fair  obedience  of  a  servant. 
May  well  deliver,  yet  take  heed,  and  help  me. 

Lyeiaa.  Madam,  I  am  no  broker 

Clau,  1*11  be  hanged  then.  [AttOa. 

Lyeiaa,  Nor  base  procurer  of  men's  lusts.  Your 
husband 
Pray'd  me  to  do  this  office  ;  I  have  done  if ; 
It  rests  in  you  to  come,  or  no. 

Lucina.  I  will,  sir. 

Lydaa.  If  you  mistrust  me,  do  not. 

Lucina,  You  appear 
So  worthy,  and  to  all  my  sense  so  honest, 
And  this  is  such  a  certain  sign  you  have  brought 
That  I  believe.  [me, 

Lyeiaa.  Why  should  I  cozen  you  ? 
Or,  were  I  bribed  to  do  this  villainy, 
Can  money  prosper,  or  the  fool  that  takes  it. 
When  such  a  virtue  Calls  ? 

Lucina.  You  speak  well,  sir : 
'Would  all  the  rest  that  serve  the  emperor 
Had  but  your  way  ! 

Clau,  And  so  they  have,  ad  unguem,      lAatda. 

Litcina,  Pray  tell  my  lord  I  have  received  his 
token. 
And  will  not  f!m  to  meet  him.  Yet,  good  sir,  tbxu 

much 
Before  you  go ;  I  do  beseech  you  too, 
As  little  notice  as  you  can,  deliver 
Of  my  appearance  there. 

Lyeiaa.  It  shall  be,  madam  ; 
And  so  I  wish  you  happiness  ! 

Lucina.  I  thank  you.  '[KjcunL 


SCENE   III.— ^n  Open  Place  in  the  CHy.— 
Tumult  and  naiae  within. 

Enter  Ascius,  yHtk  hia  iword  draum,  pwtuing  Pmrrnm  | 
Maximub  foUawing. 

Max.  Temper  yourself,  AScius  I 
Pont.  Hold,  my  lord ! 
I  am  a  Rom^n,  and  a  soldier. 
Max.  Pray,  sir  1 

A'tidua.  Thou  art  a  lying  villain  and  a  traitor  1 — 

[Maximub  holda  him. 

Give  me  myself,  or,  by  the  gods,  my  friend. 
You'll  make  me  dangerous  ! — How  darest  thou 
The  soldiers  to  sedition,  and  I  living  ?  £piuck 

And  sow  rebellioQ  in  'em,  and  even  then 
When  I  am  drawing  out  to  action  ? 

Pont.  Hear  me. 

Max,  Are  you  a  man  ? 

Atciua.  I  am  a  true-hearted,  Maxlmus, 
And  if  the  villain  live,  we  are  dishonoured. 
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Max,  But  hear  him  what  he  can  say. 

Atcius,  That's  the  way 
To  pardon  him :  I  am  so  easy-natured. 
That  if  he  speak  hut  humbly,  I  forgive  him. 

Poni.  I  do  beseech  you,  noble  general 

Aecius,  He  has  found  the  way  already  I    Give 
me  room ; 
One  stroke ;   and  if  he  ^scape  me  then,  he  has 
mercy. 

Poni.  I  do  not  call  you  noble  that  I  fear  you ; 
I  never  cared  for  death !  If  you  will  kill  me, 
Consider  first  for  what,  not  what  you  can  do. 
'Tis  true,  I  know  you  for  my  general, 
And  by  that  great  prerogative  may  kUl : 
But  do  it  justly  then. 

A'ioiut.  He  argues  with  me : 
By  Heaven,  a  made-up  rebel ! 

Mar.  Pray  consider 
What  certain  grounds  you  have  for  this. 

A'ioiut,  What  grounds  ? 
Did  I  not  take  him  preaching  to  the  soldiers 
How  lazily  they  lived  ?  and  what  dishonours 
It  was  to  serve  a  prince  so  full  of  woman  ? 
Those  were  his  very  words,  fnend. 

*Max,  These,  AScius, 
Though  they  were  rashly  spoke,  (which  was  an 

error, 
A  great  one,  Pontius !)  yet,  from  him  that  hungers 
For  wars,  and  brave  employment,  might  be  par- 

don'd. 
The  heart,  and  harbour'd  thoughts  of  ill,  make 
Not  spleeny  speeches.  [traitors, 

A'ieiut.  Why  should  you  protect  him  ? 
€ro  to  ;  it  shows  not  honest. 

Mtut.  Taint  me  not ; 
For  that  shews  worse,  AScius  !  All  your  friendship. 
And  that  pretended  love  you  lay  upon  me. 
Hold  back  my  honesty,  is  like  a  favour 
You  do  your  slave  to-day,  to-morrow  hang  him. 
Was  I  your  bosom-piece  for  this  ? 

Accitu,  Forgive  me : 
The  nature  of  my  zeal,  and  for  my  country, 
Makes  me  sometimes  forget  myself ;  for  know, 
Though  I  most  strive  to  be  without  my  passions, 
I  am  no  god. — For  you,  sir,  whose  infection 
Has  spread  itself  like  poison  through  the  army. 
And  cast  a  killing  fog  on  fair  allegiance. 
First  thank  this  noble  gentleman ;  you  had  died 

eke; 
Next,  from  your  place,  and  honour  of  a  soldier, 
I  here  seclude  you  ; — 

PorU.  May  I  speak  yet  ? 

Max.  Hear  him. 

Aecius,  And,  while  Aficius  holds  a  reputation. 
At  least  command,  you  bear  no  arms  for  Rome,  sir. 

Poni.   Against  her  I  shall  never.    The  con- 
demned man 
Has  yet  that  privilege  to  apeak,  my  lord ; 
Law  were  not  equal  else. 

Max.  Pray  hear,  Aficius ; 
For  happily  die  fsult  he  has  committed, 
Though  I  believe  it  mighty,  yet,  considered, 
(If  mercy  may  be  thought  upon)  will  prove 
Rather  a  hasty  sin,  than  heinous. 

A'ieius.  Speak. 

Poni,  *TiB  true,  my  lord,  you  took  me  tired 
with  peace. 
My  words  almost  as  ragged  as  my  fortunes : 
'Tis  true,  I  told  the  solcUer  whom  we  served. 
And  then  bewailed,  we  had  an  emperor 


Led  from  us  by  the  flourishes  of  fencers  ; 
I  blamed  him  too  for  women. 
Acciut.  To  the  rest,  sir ! 
Pont,  And,  like  enough,  I  bless'd  him  then  as 

soldiers 
Will  do  sometimes :  'Tis  true  I  told  'em  too. 
We  lay  at  home,  to  shew  our  country 
We  durst  go  naked,  durst  want  meat,  and  money ; 
And,  when  the  slave  drinks  wine,  we  durst  be 

thirsty; 
I  told  'em  this  too,  that  the  trees  and  roote 
Were  our  best  pay-masters ;  the  charity 
Of  longing  women,  that  had  bought  our  bodies, 
Our  beds,  fires,  tailors,  nurses  ;  nay,  I  told  'em, 
(For  you  shall  hear  the  greatest  sin  I  said,  sir) 
Dj  that  time  there  be  wars  again,  our  bodies, 
Laden  with  scars  and  aches,  and  ill  lodgings. 
Heats,  and  perpetual  wants,  were  fitter  prayers, 
And  certain  graves,  than  cope  the  foe  on  crutches  i 
'Tis  likely  too,  I  counsell'd  'em  to  turn 
Their  warlike  pikes  to  plough-shares,  their  sure 

targets 
And  swords,  hatch'd  with  the  blood  of  many 

nations, 
To    spades  and  pruning  knives  (for  those  get 

money). 
Their  warlike  eagles  into  daws,  or  starlings, 
To  give  an  Ave  Catar  as  he  passes. 
And  be  rewarded  with  a  thousand  drachmas  ; 
For  thus  we  get  but  years  and  beats. 

Aceius,  What  think  you. 
Were  these  words  to  be  spoken  by  a  captain  ? 
One  that  should  give  example  ? 
Max,  'Twas  too  much. 
Poni,  My  lord,  I  did  not  woo  'em  from  the 

empire, 
Nor  bid  'em  turn  their  daring  steel  'gainst  Cesar ; 
The  gods  for  ever  hate  me,  if  that  motion 
Were  part  of  me  1   Give  me  but  employment,  sir. 
And  way  to  live ;  and,  where  you  hold  me  vicious. 
Bred  up  in  mutiny,  my  sword  shall  tell  you, 
(And  if  you  please,  that  place  I  held  maintain  it, 
'Gainst  the  most  daring  foes  of  Rome ,)  I'm  honest, 
A  lover  of  my  country,  one  that  holds 
His  life  no  longer  his,  than  kept  for  Caesar. 

iKtuelt. 
Weigh  not  (I  thus  low  on  my  knee  beseech  you) 
What  my  rude  tongue  discover'd ;  'twas  my  want, 
No  other  part  of  Pontius.     You  have  seen  me. 
And  you,  my  lord,  do  something  for  my  country, 
And  both  beheld  the  wounds  I  gave  and  took. 
Not  like  a  backward  traitor. 
Aceitu.  All  this  language 
Makes  but  against  you,  Pontius :  you  are  cast, 
And,  by  mine  honour  and  my  love  to  Caesar, 
By  me  shall  never  be  restored  :  In  my  camp 
I  will  not  have  a  tongue,  though  to  himself, 
Dare  talk  but  near  sedition ;  as  I  govern, 
All  shall  obey  ;  and  when  they  want,  their  duty 
And  ready  service  shall  redress  their  needs. 
Not  prating  what  they  would  be. 

Poni,  Thus  I  leave  you ; 
Yet  shall  my  prayers  still,  although  my  fortunes 
Must  follow  you  no  more,  be  still  about  you : 
Gods  give  you,  where  you  fight,  the  victory  1 
You  cannot  cast  my  wishes. 
Atcius.  Come,  my  lord, 
Now  to  the  field  again. 

Max.  Alas,  poor  Pontius  1  iZxeunt, 
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SCENE  IV,-^A  Hall  in  the  Palace. 
EmUr  CHizjkx  at  one  door^  Liamtn  and  Balbus  at  anolker. 

Licin.  How  now  ? 

Chi.  She's  come. 

Bal.  Then  111  to  th'  emperor.  IBxit. 

Chi.  Do.  Is  the  music  placed  well  ? 

Licin.  Excellent. 

Chi.  Licinius,  you  and  Procnlns  receive  her 
In  the  great  chamber ;  at  her  entrance, 
Let  me  alone ;  and  do  yon  hear,  Ltcinios  ? 
Pray  let  the  kdies  ply  her  further  off, 
And  with  much  more  discretion.   One  word  more. 

Licin.  WeU? 

Chi.  Are  the  jewels,  and  those  ropes  of  pearl, 
Laid  in  the  way  she  passes  ? 

StUer  VALCirnirrAK,  Balbdb,  and  Fbocvlvb. 

Licin,  Take  no  care,  man.  lExit. 

Vol.  What,  is  she  come*? 

Chi.  She  is,  shr ;  but  'twere  best 
Your  grace  were  seen  last  to  her. 

Vol.  So  I  mean. — 
Keep  the  court  empty,  Procttltts. 

Proe.  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Vol.  Be  not  too  sudden  to  her. 

Chi.  Good,  your  grace, 
Retire,  and  man  yourself;  let  us  alone ; 
We  are  no  children  this  way.     Do  you  hear,  sir? 
'Tis  necessary  that  her  waidng-wonen 
Be  cut  off  in  the  lobby  by  some  ladies } 
They  would  break  the  business  else. 

Fal.  'Tis  true;  they  shall. 

Chi.  Remember  your  pla^  Proculus. 

ProO'  I  warrant  you. 

IBxeunt  VALaifTDriAJf ,  Balbto,  and  PaocuLva. 

Enter  Lqciva,  Claddla,  and  HkucKUMtA. 

Chi.  She  enters. — ^Who  are  waiters  there  ?  The 
emperor 
Calls  for  his  horse  to  air  himself. 

Lucina.  I  am  glad 
1  come  so  happily  to  take  him  absent ; 
This  takes  away  a  little  fear.    I  know  him  ; 
Now  I  begin  to  fear  again.    Oh,  Honour, 
If  erer  thou  hadst  temple  in  weak  woman. 
And  sacrifice  of  modesty  burnt  to  thee, 
Hold  me  fast  now,  and  help  me  1 

Chi.  Noble  madam. 
You're  welcome  to  the  court,  most  nobly  welcome  1 
You  are  a  stranger,  lady. 

Lucina.  I  desire  so. 

CM.  A  wond'rous  stranger  here;  nothing  so 
And  therefore  need  a  guide,  I  think.        [strange : 

Lucina.  I  do,  sir. 
And  that  a  good  one  too. 

Chi.  My  service,  lady. 
Shall  be  your  guide  in  this  place.     But  pray  tell 
Are  you  resolved  a  courtier  ?  [me, 

Lucina.  No,  I  hope,  sir. 

Clau.  You  are,  sir. 

Chi.  Yes,  my  fair  one. 

Clau.  So  it  seems, 
You  are  so  ready  to  bestow  yourself. 
Pray  what  might  cost  those  breeches  ? 

Chi.  Would  you  wear  *em  ? — 
Madam,  you  have  a  witty  woman. 

Marc.  Two,  sir, 
Or  else  you  underbuy  us. 


Lucina.  Leave  your  talking. — 
But  is  my  lord  here,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Chi.  He  is,  sweet  lady,   and  must  take  this 
kindly, 
Exceeding  kindly  of  you,  wond'rous  kindly, 
You  come  so  far  to  visit  him.     I'll  guide  you. 

Lucina.  Whither? 

CM.  Why,  to  your  lord. 

Lucina.  Is  it  so  hard,  sir. 
To  find  him  in  this  place  without  a  guide  ? 
For  I  would  willingly  not  trouble  you. 

Chi,  It  will  be  so  for  you,  that  are  a  stranger : 
Nor  can  it  be  a  trouble  to  do  service 
To  such  a  worthy  beauty ;  and  besides 

Marc.  I  see  he  will  go  with  us. 

Clau.  Let  him  amble. 

Chi.  It  fits  not  that  a  lady  of  your  reckoning. 
Should  pass  without  attendants. 

Lucina.  I  have  two,  sir. 

Chi.  I  mean,  without  a  man.    You'll  see  the 

Lucina.  Alas,  I  am  not  fit,  air.  [emperor  ? 

Chi.  You  are  well  enough  ; 
He'll  take  it  wond'rous  kindly.    Hark  1 

Luci$ia,  Yon  flatter : 
Good  sir,  no  more  of  that. 

Chi.  Well,  I  but  teU  you— 

Lucina.  Will  yon  go  forward  ?   Since  I  must  be 
Pray  take  your  place.  [mann'd, 

Clau.  Cannot  you  man  us  too,  sir  ? 

Chi.  Give  me  but  time. 

Marc.  And  you'll  try  all  things  ? 

Chi.  No; 
I'll  make  you  no  such  promise. 

Clau.  If  you  do,  sir. 
Take  heed  you  stand  to't. 

CM,  Wond'rous  merry,  ladies  t 

Lucina.   The  wenches  are  disposed! Pray 

keep  your  way,  sir.  IBstmU. 


SCENE  y.  —  Another  Apartment  in  the 
A  Receet  behind  a  Curtain. 

Enter  Licinius,  PaocuLra,  and  Balbub. 

Lidn,  She's  coming  up  the  stain.    Now,  the 
music; 
And,  as  that  stin  her,  let's  set  on.  Perfumes  then ! 
Proc.  Discover  all  the  jewels ! 
Licin,  Peace!  IMnsie. 

Enter  Cbilaz,  Lucdta,  Claodia,  andMARCBLUiiA. 

BONO. 

Now  the  liuty  spring  is  seen ; 

Oolden  yaUow,  gaudy  blue, 

DafntUy  invite  the  view. 
Every  where,  on  every  gieou^ 
Roeee  bluahlng  ae  Cbey  blow. 

And  enticing  men  to  pull ; 
Uliee  whiter  than  the  mow, 

Woodbines  of  tweet  honey  full : 
AU  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
**  Ladies,  if  not  pluck'd,  we  die." 

Yet  the  lusty  spring  hath  staid ; 

Blushing  red,  and  purest  white. 

Daintily  to  love  invite 
Every  woman,  every  maid. 
Cherrice  kiMlng  as  they  grow, 

And  Inviting  men  to  taste; 
Apples  even  ripe  below. 

Winding  gently  to  the  waist : 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
•*  Ladies,  if  not  plnck'd,  we  die." 
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Hoar  ye,  ladira  that  despise. 

What  the  mighty  Love  has  done; 
Pear  examples,  and  be  wise: 

Fair  Calisto  was  a  nmi ; 
Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream 

To  deoelve  the  hopes  of  man, 
LoTe  accomiting  but  a  dream. 

Doted  on  a  silver  swan ; 
Danae,  In  a  bnusen  tower. 
Where  no  love  was,  loved  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy, 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy : 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo ; 
Veeta,  kindling  holy  fires. 

Circled  ronnd  aboat  with  spies. 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires. 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
nion.  In  a  short  hour,  higher 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

Lucina,  Pray  Heaven  my  lord  be  here !  for  now 
I  fear  it 
Well,  ring,  if  thou  be'st  counterfeit,  or  stolen, 
As  by  this  preparation  I  suspect  it. 
Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  mistress. — Pray,  sir,  for- 
I  would  fain  see  my  loi^.  [ward ; 

Chi.  But  tell  me,  madam, 
How  do  you  like  the  song  ? 

Lucina,  I  like  the  air  well, 
But,  for  the  words,  they  are  lascivious, 
And  over-light  for  ladies. 

Chi.  All  oun  love  'em. 

Ludna.  'Tis  like  enough,  for  youn  are  loving 
ladies. 

Licin.  Madam,  you  are  welcome  to  the  court. — 
Attendants  for  this  lady !  [Who  waits  ? 

Lucina.  Yon  mistake,  sir ; 
I  bring  no  triumph  with  me. 

Lion,  But  much  honour. 

Proo,  Why,  this  witf  nobly  done,  and  like  a 
So  freely  of  yourself  to  be  a  visitant :  [neighbour, 
The  emperor  shall  give  yon  thanks  for  this. 

Ludna.  Oh  no,  sir ; 
There's  nothing  to  deserve  'em. 

Proo.  Yes,  your  presence. 

Ludna.  Good  gentlemen,  be  patient,  and  believe 
I  come  to  see  my  husband,  on  command  too ; 
I  were  no  courtier  else. 

Lidn.  That's  all  one,  lady ; 
Now  you  are  here,  you're  welcome :  And  the  empe- 
Who  loves  you  but  too  well [ror, 

Ludna.  No  more  of  that,  sir ; 
I  came  not  to  be  catechized. 

Proc.  Ah,  sirrah ! 
And  have  we  got  you  here  ?  'Faith,  noble  lady, 
We'll  keep  yon  one  month  courtier. 

Ludna.  Gods  defend,  sir! 
I  never  liked  a  trade  worse. 

Proo.  Hark  you.  IWhitpert. 

Ludna.  No,  sir! 

Proe.  You're  grown  the  strangest  lady ! 

Ludna.  How! 

Proe.  By  Heaven, 
'Tis  true  I  tell  you  ;  and  you'll  find  it. 

Ludna.  I  ? 
I'll  rather  find  my  grave,  and  so  mform  him. 

Proe.  Is  it  not  pity,  gentlemen,  this  lady 
(Nay,  I'll  deal  roughly  with  you,  yet  not  hurt  you) 
Should  live  alone,  and  give  such  heavenly  beauty 
Only  to  walls  and  hangings  ? 


Ludna.  Good  sir,  patience ! 
I  am  no  wonder,  neither  come  to  that  end. 
You  do  my  lord  an  injury  to  stay  me, 
Who,  though  you  are  the  prince's,  yet  dare  tell  yon, 
He  keeps  no  wife  for  your  ways. 

Bal.  WeU,  well,  lady. 
However  you  are  pleased  to  think  of  us. 
Yon  are  welcome,  and  you  shall  be  welcome. 

Ludna.  Shew  it 
In  that  I  come  for  then,  in  leading  me 
Where  my  loved  lord  is,  not  in  flattery. 

[Balbus  drawt  the  curtain  j  caskets  lei^  jnodt  set 
out  in  the  recess. 
Nay,  you  may  draw  the  curtain ;  I  have  seen  'em. 
But  none  worth  half  my  honesty. 

Clau.  A.re  these,  sir, 
Laid  here  to  take } 

Proe.  Yes,  for  your  lady,  gentlewoman. 

Marc.  We  had  been  doing  else. 

Bai.  Meaner  jewels 
Would  fit  your  worths. 

Clau.  And  meaner  dotfaes  your  bodies. 

Ludna.  The  gods  shall  kill  me  fint ! 

Lidn.  There's  better  dying 
I'  tb'  emperor's  arms.    Go  to ;  but  be  not  angry  1 
These  are  but  talks,  sweet  lady. 

Enter  Phobba,  Ardeua,  and  Ladies,  streuring  the  floor 

teith  rushes. 

Phor.  Where  is  this  stranger  ?     Rushes,  ladies, 
rushes ! 
Rushes  as  green  as  summer,  for  this  stranger ! 

Proo.  Here's  ladies  come  to  see  yon. 

Ludna.  You  are  gone,  then? 
I  take  it,  'tis  your  cue. 

Proc.  Or  rather  mannen : 
You  are  better  fitted,  madam ;  we  but  tire  you, 
Therefore  we'll  leave  you  for  an  hour,  and  bring 
Your  much  loved  lord  unto  yon. 

lExeunt  Chilax,  LrciKf  os,  and  Paocuun. 

Ludna.  Then  I'll  thank  you. — 
I  am  betray'd,  for  certain !     W^ell,  Lucina, 
If  thou  dost  fail  from  virtue,  may  the  earth, 
That  after  death  should  shoot  up  gardens  of  thee, 
Spreading  thy  living  goodness  into  branches. 
Fly  from  thee,  and  the  hot  sun  find  thy  vices  1 

Phor.  You  are  a  welcome  woman. 

Ard.  Bless  me,  Heaven ! 
How  did  you  find  the  way  to  court  ? 

Ludna.  1  know  not ; 
'Wotdd  I  had  never  trod  it ! 

Phor.  Pr'ythee  tell  me, 
Good  noble  lady,  (and,  good  sweetheart,  love  as, 
For  we  love  thee  extremely,)  is  not  this  place 
A  paradise  to  live  in  ? 

Ludna.  To  those  people 
That  know  no  other  paradise  but  pleasure : 
That  little  I  enjoy  contents  me  better. 

Ard.  What,  heard  you  any  music  yet  ? 

Ludna.  Too  much. 

Phor.  You  must  not  be  thus  froward  :  What  I 
this  gown 
Is  one  o'  th'  prettiest,  by  my  troth,  Ardelia, 
I  ever  saw  yet ;  'twas  not  to  frown  in,  lady. 
You  put  this  gown  on  when  you  came.  ^ 

Ard.  How  do  you  } 
Alas,  poor  wretcb>  how  cold  it  is ! 

Ludna.  Content  you ; 
I  am  as  well  as  may  be,  and  as  temperate. 
If  you  will  let  me  be  so.    Where's  my  lord  } 
For  there's  the  business  that  I  came  for,  ladies. 
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Phor.  We'll  lead  you  to  him ;  he*8  i'  th'  gallery. 

Ard.  We'll  shew  yoa  all  the  coart  too. 

Lucina.  Shew  me  him, 
Aad  you  have  shew'd  me  all  I  come  to -look  on. 

Phor,  Come  on ;  we'll  be  your  guides,  and,  as 
you  go. 
We  have  some  pretty  tales  to  tell  you,  lady. 
Shall  make  you  merry  too.    You  come  not  here 
To  be  a  sad  Lucina. 

Lucina.  'Would  I  might  not !  iExwnL 


SCENE  YL— Another  in  the  tamo. 

Enter  Chilaz  and  Balbub. 

Chi.  Now  the  soft  music !  Balbus,  run ! 
Bal.  I  fly,  boy.  [«*«• 

Chi.  The  women  by  this  time  are  worming  of 
her; 

If  she  can  hold  out  them,  the  emperor        {.Music. 

Takes  her  to  task.    He  has  her.  Hark,  the  mufic! 

Enter  VALmmmAit  and  Luciiva. 

Lueina.  Good,  your  grace ! 
Where  are  my  women,  sir  ? 

To/.  They  are  wise,  beholding 
What  you  think  scorn  to  look  on,  the  court's  bra- 
Would  you  have  run  away  so  slily,  lady,       [very. 
And  not  have  seen  me  ? 

Lueina.  I  beseech  your  majesty, 
Consider  what  1  am,  and  whose. 

Vol.  I  do  so. 

Lucina.  Believe  me,  I  shall  never  make  a  whore, 
sir. 


VaL  A  friend  you  may,  and  to  that  man  that 
loves  you. 
More  than  you  love  your  virtue. 

Lueina.  Sacred  Caesar!  IKneelt. 

Vol,  You  shall  not  kneel  to  me,  sweet. 

Lueina.  Look  upon  me. 
And,  if  you  be  so  cruel  to  abuse  me, 
Think  how  the  gods  will  take  it !  Does  this  beauty 
Afflict  your  soul  ?  I'll  hide  it  from  you  ever ; 
Nay,  more,  I  will  become  so  leperous. 
That  you  shall  curse  me  from  yon.     My  dear  lord 
Has  served  you  ever  truly,  fought  your  battles, 
As  if  he  daily  long'd  to  cUe  for  Cesar ; 
Was  never  traitor,  sir,  nor  never  tainted 
In  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 

VaL  I  know  it. 

Lueina.  His  fame  and  fiunily  have  grown  toge- 
And  spread  together,  like  two  sailing  cedars,  [ther, 
Over  the  Roman  diadem :  Oh,  let  not 
(As  you  have  any  flesh  that's  humane  in  yon) 
The  having  of  a  modest  wife  decline  him ! 
Let  not  my  virtue  be  the  wedge  to  break  him ! 
I  do  not  think  you  are  lascivious ; 
These  wanton  men  belie  you :  Yon  are  Cseaar, 
Which  is,  "  the  father  of  the  empire's  honour." 
You  are  too  near  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
To  wrong  the  weakest  of  all  creatures,  women. 

Vol.  I  dare  not  do  it  here. — Rise,  fair  Lucina* 
I  did  but  try  your  temper ;  you  are  honest ; 
And,  with  the  commendations  wait  on  that, 
I'll  lead  you  to  your  lord,  and  give  you  to  him. 
Wipe  your  fair  eyes. — He  that  endeavours  ill, 
May  well  delay,  but  never  quench  his  hell. 

lEjnvnL 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  l.—The  Court  qf  the  Paiaee. 

Enter  Chilaz,  Licmius,  Proculus,  and  Balbub. 

Chi.  *Tis  done,  Licinius. 

Liein.  How? 

Chi.  I  shame  to  tell  it. 
If  there  be  any  justice,  we  are  villaini. 
And  must  be  so  rewarded ! 

Bal.  If  it  be  done, 
I  take  it,  'tis  no  time  now  to  repent  it ; 
Let's  make  the  best  o'  th'  trade. 

Proe.  Now  vengeance  take  it ! 
Why  should  not  he  have  settled  on  a  beauty. 
Whose  honesty  stuck  in  a  piece  of  tissue, 
Or  one  a  ring  might  rule,  or  such  a  one 
That  had  an  itching  husband  to  be  honourable. 
And  groan'd  to  get  it  ?    If  he  must  have  women, 
And  no  aUay  wifiiout  'em,  why  not  those 
That  know  the  mystery,  and  are  best  able 
To  play  again  widi  judgment  ?    Such  as  she  is, 
Grant  they  be  won  with  long  siege,  endless  travel. 
And  brought  to  opportunity  with  millions, 
Yet,  when  they  come  to  motion,  their  cold  virtue 
Keeps  'em  like  cakes  of  ice :  I'll  melt  a  crystal, 
And  make  a  dead  flint  fire  himself,  ere  they 
Give  greafer  heat  than  now-departing  embers 
Give  to  old  men  that  watch  'em. 

Lidn.  A  good  whore 
Had  saved  a&  this,  and  happily  as  wholesome, 
Ay,  and  the  thing  once  doue  too,  as  well  thought 
But  this  same  chastity  forsooth — —  [of ; 


Proe.  A  pox  on't  ! 
Why  should  not  women  be  as  free  as  we  are  ? 
They  are  (but  not  in  open),  and  far  freer. 
And  the  more  bold  ye  bear  yourself,  more  wel- 
come I 
And  there  is  nothing  ye  dare  say,  bnt  tmth, 
But  they  dare  hear. 

Enter  VALBifTiKiAiv  at^  Luciiva. 

Chi.  The  emperor !  Away ; 
And,  if  we  can  repent,  let's  home  and  pray. 

iExtmmt. 

Val.  Your  only  virtue  now  is  patience ; 
Take  heed,  and  save  your  honour.     If  you  talk — 

Lueina.  As  long  as  there  is  motion  in  my  body. 
And  life  to  give  me  words,  I'll  cry  for  justice  ! 

Vai.  Justice  shall  never  hear  yon ;  I  am  justice! 

Lueina.  Wilt  thou  not  kill  me,  monster,  ravisher  ? 
Thou  bitter  bane  o'  th'  empire,  look  upon  me, 
And,  if  thy  guilty  eyes  dare  see  these  ruins 
Thy  wild  lust  hath  laid  level  with  dishonour, 
The  sacrilegious  razing  of  this  temple. 
The  mother  of  thy  black  sins  would  have  blush'd  at. 
Behold,   and  curse  thyself  1   The  gods  will  find 

thee, 
(That*s  all  my  refuge  now)  for  they  are  righteous  : 
Vengeance  and  horror  circle  thee !  The  empire. 
In  which  thou  livest  a  stron*;  continued  surfeit. 
Like  poison  will  disgorge  thee ;  good  men  rase 

thee 
For  ever  being  read  again,  but  vidous; 
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Women,  and  fearful  maids,  make  vows  against 

thee ; 
Thy  own  shives,  if  they  hear  of  this,  shall  hate 

thee  ; 
And  those  thou  hast  corrupted,  first  fall  from  thee ; 
And,  if  thou  let'st  me  live,  the  soldier, 
Tired  with  thj  tyrannies,  break  through  obedience, 
And  shake  his  strong  steel  at  thee ! 

Vol.  This  prevails  not, 
Nor  any  agony  you  utter,  lady. 
If  I  have  done  a  sin,  curse  her  that  drew  me,  [me. 
Curse  the  first  cause,  the  witchcraft  that  abused 
Curse  those  fiiir   eyes,  and  curse  that  heavenly 
And  curse  your  being  good  too.  [beauty, 

Lueina,  Glorious  thief. 
What  restitution  canst  thou  make  to  save  me  ? 

Vol,  Vll  ever  love  and  honour  yon. 

Lueina.  Thou  canst  not. 
For   that  which  was   mine  honour,  thou   hast 

murder'd  ; 
And  can  there  be  a  love  in  violence  ? 

Vai.  You  shall  be  only  mine. 

LueifM,  Yet  I  like  better 
Thy  villainy  than  flattery ;  that's  thine  own, 
The  other  basely  counterfeit.    Fly  from  me. 
Or,  for  thy  safety- sake  and  wisdom,  kill  me ! 
For  I  am  worse  than  thou  art :  Thou  may'st  pray, 
And  so  recover  grace ;  I  am  lost  for  ever  1 
And,  if  thou  let'st  me  live,  thou'rt  lost  thyself  too. 

Fal.  I  fear  no  loss  but  love ;  I  stand  above  it. 

Lueina.  Call  in  your  lady  bawds,  and  gilded 
pandars, 
And  let  them  triumph  too,  and  sing  to  Cnsar, 
Lucina's  fallen,  the  chaste  Ludna's  conquer'd ! — 
Gods,  what  a  wretched  thing  has  this  man  made 
For  I  am  now  no  wife  for  Mazimus,  [me ! 

No  company  for  women  that  are  virtuous ) 
No  fiunilj  I  now  can  claim,  nor  country. 
Nor  name,  but  Caesar's  whore. — Oh,  sacred  Cesar, 
(For  that  should  be  your  title)  was  your  empire ; 
Your  rods,  and  axes,  that  are  t3rpes  of  justice ; 
Those  fires  that  ever  bum,  to  beg  you  blessings ; 
The  people's  adoration ;  fear  of  nations ; 
What  victory  can  bring  you  home ;  what  else 
The  useful  elements  can  make  your  servants. 
Even  light  itself,  and  suns  of  light,  truth,  justice, 
Mercy,  and  star-like  piety,  sent  to  you. 
And  fiom  the  gods  themselves,  to  ravi^  women  ? 
The  curses  that  I  owe  to  enemies. 
Even  those  the  Sabines  sent,  when  Romulus 
(As  thou  hast  me)  ravish'd  their  noble  maids. 
Made  more,  and  heavier,  light  on  thee ! 

VaL  This  helps  not. 

Lueina.  The  sins  of  Tarquin  be  remembefd  in 
theel  > 

And  where  there  has  a  chaste  vrife  been  abused, 
liCt  it  be  thine,  the  shame  thine,  thine  the  slaugh- 
And  last,  for  ever  thine  the  fear'd  example !     [ter. 
Where  shall  poor  Virtue  live,  now  I  am  fallen  ? 
What  can  your  honours  now,  and  empire,  make 
But  a  more  glorious  whore?  [me, 

Vai.  A  better  woman : 
But  if  you  will  be  blind,  and  scorn  it,  who  can 

help  it  ? 
Come,  leave  these  lamentations ;  they  do  nothing 
But  make  a  noise.     I  am  the  same  man  still : 
Were  it  to  do  again,  (therefore  be  wiser) 
By  all  this  holy  light,  I  should  attempt  it  1 
You  are  so  excellent,  and  made  to  ravish, 
(There  were  no  pleasure  in  you  else)^ 

f  f 


Ltteina.  Oh,  villain ! 

Vol.  So  bred  for  man's  amazement,  that  my 
reason. 
And  every  help  to  hold  me  right,  has  lost  me  \ 
The  god  of  love  himself  had  been  before  me. 
Had  he  but  power  to  see  you :  tell  me  justly. 
How  can  I  choose  but  err  then  ?   If  yon  dare. 
Be  mine,  and  only  mine,  (for  you  are  so  precious, 
I  envy  any  other  should  enjoy  you. 
Almost  look  on  you ;  and  your  darling  husband 
Shall  know  he  has  kept  an  offering  from  the  empire. 
Too  holy  for  his  altars)  be  the  mightiest ; 
More  than  myself,  I'll  make  it.     If  you  will  not. 
Sit  down  wiUi  this  and  silence  (for  which  wis- 
dom, 
You  shall  have  use  of  me,  and  much  honour  ever. 
And  be  the  same  you  were :)  If  you  divulge  it. 
Know  I  am  fitf  above  the  faults  I  do, 
And  those  I  do,  I  am  able  to  forgive  too ; 
And  where  your  credit,  in  the  knowledge  of  it. 
May  be  with  gloss  enough  suspected,  mine 
Is  as  nunc  own  command  shall  make  it.     Princes, 
Though    they   be    sometimes   subject   to    loose 

whispers. 
Yet  wear  they  two-edged  swords  for  open  censures. 
Your  husband  cannot  help  you,  nor  the  soldier ; 
Your  husband  is  my  creature,  they  my  weapons, 
And  only  where  I  bid  'em,  strike  ;  I  feed  'em. 
Nor  can  the  gods  be  angry  at  this  action ; 
For,  as  they  make  me  most,  they  make  me  hap- 
piest. 
Which  I  had  never  been  without  this  pleasure. 
Consider,  and  farewell !  You'll  find  your  women 
At  home  before  you ;  they  have  had  some  sport 

too. 
But  are  more  thankful  for  it  lExit. 

Lueina,  Destruction  find  thee  1 
Now  which  way  must  I  go  ?  my  honest  house 
Will  shake  to  shelter  me ;  my  husband  fly  me  ; 
My  family,  because  they're  honest,  and  desire  to 

oe  so. 
Must  not  endure  me ;  not  a  neighbour  know  me ! 
What  woman  now  dare  see  me  without  blushes, 
And,  pointing  as  I  pass,  **  There,  there,  behold 
Look  on  her,  little  duldren ;  that  is  she,        [her ; 
That  handsome  lady,  mark !"  Oh,  my  sad  fortunes! 
Is  this  the  end  of  goodness  ?  this  the  price 
Of  all  my  early  prayers  to  protect  me  ? 
Why  then,  I  see  there  is  no  god  but  power. 
Nor  virtue  now  alive  that  cares  for  us. 
But  what  is  dther  lame  or  sensual ' 
How  had  I  been  thus  wretched  else ! 

Enter  BfAziuos  and  Abciub. 

AUciua.  lEniering,]  Let  Titius 
Command  the  company  that  Pontius  lost. 
And  see  the  fosses  deeper. 

Mas.  How  now,  sweetheart  ? 
What  make  you  here,  and  thus  ? 

Aeeiut.  Lueina  weeping  ? 
This  must  be  much  offence. 

Majf,  Look  up,  and  tell  me. 
Why  are  you  thus  ? — My  ring  ?  oh,  friend,  I  have 
You  are  at  court,  sweet !  [found  it ! 

Lueina.  Yes ;  this  brought  me  hither. 

'^Afajr.  lUse,  and  go  home. — I  have  my  fears, 
Aecius: 
Oh,  my  best  friend,  I  am  ruin'd ! — Go,  Ludna  r 
Already  in  thy  tears  I  have  read  thy  wronirs, 
Already  found  a  Cesar.    Go,  thou  lily. 
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Thou  sweetlj-drooping  flower !  Go,  silver  swan, 
And  sing  thuie  own  sad  requiem !  Go,  Lncina, 
And,  if  thou  darest,  oat-live  this  wrong  ! 

Lueina,  I  dare  not 

Aeeitu.  Is  that  the  ring  you  lost  ? 

Max.  That,  that,  Aficios, 
That  coned  ring,  myself,  and  all  my  fortunes. 
'T  has  pleased  the  emperor,  my  noble  master, 
For  ail  my  services,  and  dangers  for  him, 
To  make  me  mine  own  pandv.     Was  this  justice, 
Oh,  my  Aecius  ?  have  I  lived  to  bear  this  ? 

LueifM,  Farewell  for  ever,  sir ! 

Max.  That's  a  sad  saying  ; 
But  such  a  one  becomes  you  well,  Lncina : 
And  yet,  methinks,  we  shotdd  not  part  so  lightly ; 
Our  loves  have    been  of  longer  growth,  more 

rooted, 
Than  the  sharp  word  of  one  fueweli  can  scatter. 
Kiss  me.  I  find  no  Cesar  here ;  these  lips 
Taste  not  of  ravisher,  in  my  opinion. 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

LwsifM.  Oh,  yes ! 

Max,  I  dare  believe  thee ; 
For  thou  wert  ever  truth  itsdf,  and  sweetness. 
Indeed  she  was,  AScius. 

Ateitu,  So  she  is  still. 

Max.  Once  more! — Oh,  my  Ludna,  oh,  my 
comfort. 
The  blessing  of  my  youth,  the  life  of  my  life  I 

Aeeiut.  I  have  seen   enough   to  stagger  my 
obedience ; 
Hold  me,  ye  equal  gods  !  this  is  too  sinftil. 

Max,  Why  wert  thou  chosen  out  to  make  a 
whore  of?  [tains, 

To  me  thou  wert  too  chaste.    Fall,  crystal  fonn- 
And  ever  feed  your  streams,  you  rising  sorrows, 
Till  you  have  dropt  your  mistress  into  marble. 
Now,  go  for  ever  from  me. 

Lueina.  Long  fiu^well,  sir ! 
And,  as  I  have  been  loyal,  gods,  think  on  me ! 

Max,  Stay;  let  me  once  more  bid  farewell, 
Ludna. 
Farewell,  thou  excellent  example  of  us  ! 
Thou  stury  virtue,  fare  thee  well !  seek  Heaven, 
And  there  by  Cassiopeia  shine  in  glory ! 
We  are  too  base  and  dirty  to  preserve  thee. 

AteUu,  Nay,  I  must  kus  too.  Such  a  kiss  again, 
And  from  a  woman  of  so  ripe  a  virtue, 
ACcius  must  not  take.    Farewell,  thou  phoenix, 
[f  thou  wilt  die,  Lueina  I  which,  well  weighed, 
If  you  can   cease  a  while  from  these  strange 
I  wish  were  rather  alter'd.  [thoughts, 

Lueina,  No. 

Acoiut.  Mistake  not. 
I  would  not  stain  your  honour  for  the  empire, 
Nor  any  way  dedine  you  to  discredit : 
'Tis  not  my  fair  profession,  but  a  villain's. 
I  find  and  fed  your  loss  as  deep  as  you  do, 
And  am  the  same  AScius,  still  as  honest. 
The  same  life  I  have  still  for  Maximus,  [me, 

The  same  sword  wear  for  you,  where  justice  wills 
And  'tis  no  dull  one  :  Therefore,  misconceive  not ; 
Only  I  would  have  you  live  a  little  longer. 
But  a  short  year. 

Max,  She  must  not. 

Ludna,  Why  so  long,  sir? 
Am  I  not  grey  enough  with  grief  already  ? 

AiAut,  To  draw  from  thieit  wild  man  a  sweet 
repentance. 
And  goodness  in  his  days  to  come. 


.  Max,  They  are  so, 
And  will  be  ever  coming,  my  ASdus. 

ASeiu»,  For  who  knows,  but  the  sight  of  you, 
presenting 
His  swol'n  sins  at  the  full,  and  your  fair  virtues, 
May,  like  a  fearful  vision,  fright  his  follies, 
And  once  more  bend  him  right  again  ?  whidi  bless- 
ing 
(If  your  darK  wrongs  would  give  yon  leave  to  read) 
Is  more  than  death,  and  the  reward  more  glorious : 
Death  only  eases  you ;  this,  the  whole  empire. 
Besides,  compelled  and  forced  with  violence 
To  what  you  have  done,  the  deed  is  none  of  yours, 
No,  nor  the  justice  neiUier :  You  may  live. 
And  stiU  a  worthier  woman,  still  more  honour'd ; 
For,  are  those  trees  the  worse  we  tear  the  fruits 

from? 
Or,  shotdd  th'  eternal  gods  desire  to  perish, 
Because  we  daily  violate  thdr  truths. 
Which  is  the  chastity  of  Heaven  ?     No,  lady ; 
If  you  dare  live,  you  may :  And  as  our  sins 
Make  them  more  full  of  equity  and  justice. 
So  this  compulsive  wrong  makes  you  more  perfect. 
The  empire  too  will  bless  you. 

Max.  Noble  sir, 
If  she  were  any  thing  to  me  but  honour, 
And  that  that's  wedded  to  me  too,  laid  in. 
Not  to  be  worn  away  without  my  being ; 
Or  could  the  wrongs  be  hers  alone,  or  mine. 
Or  both  our  wrongs,  not  tied  to  after  issues, 
Not  bom  anew  in  all  our  names  and  kindreds, 
I  would  desire  her  live  ;  nay  more,  compel  her : 
But,  since  it  was  not  youth,  but  malioe  did  it. 
And  not  her  own,  nor  mine,  but  both  our  losses ; 
Nor  stays  it  there,  but  that  our  names  must  find  it. 
Even  those  to  come,  and  when  they  read  she  lived, 
Must  they  not  ask  how  often  she  was  ravish'd. 
And  make  a  doubt  she  loved  that  more  than  wed- 
Therefore  she  must  not  live.  [lock  ? 

Ateiui.  Therefore  she  must  live. 
To  teach  the  world  such  deaths  are  superstitiotts. 

Lueina,  The  tongues  of  angels  cannot  alter  me ; 
For,  could  the  world  again  restore  my  credit. 
As  fair  and  absolute  as  first  1  bred  it. 
That  world  I  should  not  trust  again.    The  empire 
By  my  life  can  get  nothing  but  my  story. 
Which,  whilst  I  breathe,  must  be  but  his  abuses. 
And  where  you  counsd  me  to  live,  that  Cesar 
May  see  his  errors,  and  repent,  I'll  tell  you, 
His  penitence  is  but  increase  of  pleasures, 
His  prayers  never  said  but  to  deceive  us  ; 
And  when  he  weeps,  as  you  think  for  his  vices, 
'Tia  but  as  killing  drops  from  baleful  yew-trees, 
That  rot  their  honest  neighbour.   If  he  can  grieve. 
As  one  that  yet  desires  his  free  conversion. 
And  almost  glories  in  his  penitence, 
I'll  leave  him  robes  to  mourn  in,  my  sad  ashes. 

Aeeiut.  The  farewells  then  of  happy  souls  be 
And  to  thy  memory  be  ever  sung  [with  thee. 

The  praises  of  a  just  and  constant  lady ! 
This  sad  day,  whilst  I  live,  a  soldier's  tean 
I'll  oifer  on  thy  monument,  and  bring. 
Full  of  thy  noble  self,  with  tears  untold  yet. 
Many  a  worthy  wife,  to  weep  thy  ruin  I 

Max.  All  that  is  chaste  upon  thy  tomb  shall 
All  living  epitaphs  be  thine  :  Time,  story,  [flourish, 
And  what  is  left  behind  to  piece  our  lives. 
Shall  be  no  more  abused  with  tales  and  trifles. 
But,  full  of  thee,  stand  to  eternity ! 

Accitu.  Once  more,  farewell  I  Go,  find  Elysium, 
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There  where  the  happy  wills  are  crown'd  with 

blesaings, 
There,  where  *tii  erer  spring,  and  ever  summer ! 

Afar.  There,  where  no  bed-rid  justice  comes  I 
Truth,  Honour, 
Are  keepers  of  that  blessed  place :  Go  thither ; 
For  here  thou  livest  chaste  fire  in  rotten  timber. 

Aeciw.  And  so,  our  last  farewells  ! 

JIf  ax.  Gods  give  thee  justice  !         lExit  Loctwa. 

Atecius.  [Ande,'\  His  thoughts  begin  to  work ; 
I  fear  him :  Yet 
He  ever  was  a  noble  Roman  :  but 
I  know  not  what  to  think  on't ;  he  hath  suffer'd 
Beyond  a  man,  if  he  stand  this. 

Max,  Aficius! 
Am  I  alire,  or  has  a  dead  sleep  seized  me  ? 
It  was  my  wife  the  emperor  abused  thus ! 
And  I  must  say,  "  I  am  glad  I  had  her  for  him ; " 
Must  I  not,  my  ACcius  ? 

Atciut,  I  am  stricken 
With  such  a  stiff  amasement,  that  no  answer 
Can  readily  come  from  me,  nor  no  comfort 
WiU  you  go  home,  or  go  to  my  house  ? 

Max,  Neither: 
I  have  no  home ;  and  you  are  mad,  ACcius, 
To  keep  me  company  !  I  am  a  fellow 
My  own  sword  would  forsake,  not  tied  unto  me, 
A  pandar  is  a  prince  to  what  I'm  fsllen  1 
By  Heaven  I  dare  do  nothing. 

Aeciut.  You  do  better. 

Ma*.  I  am  made  a  branded  slare,  Aficius, 
And  yet  I  bless  the  maker. 
Death  o*  my  soul !  must  I  endure  this  tamely  ? 
Must  Majdmns  be  mentioned  for  his  tales  ? 
I  am  a  child  too ;  what  should  I  do  railiog  ? 
1  cannot  mend  myself ;  'tis  Csesar  did  it, 
And  what  am  I  to  him  ? 

Atehu.  'Tis  well  considered ; 
Howe?er  yoa  are  tainted,  be  no  traitor : 
Time  may  outwear  the  first,  the  last  lives  erer. 

Max,  Oh,  that  thou  wert  not  living  and  my 
friend  i 

Acciui,  [  Atide.']  I'll  bear  a  wary  eye  upon  your 
actions: 
I  fear  you,  Maximus ;  nor  can  I  blame  thee 
If  thou  break'st  out ;  for,  by  the  gods,  thy  wrong 
Deserves  a  general  ruin ! — Do  you  love  me  ? 

Max,  That's  all  I  have  to  live  on. 

Aleeiut,  Then  go  with  me ; 
You  shall  not  to  your  own  house. 

Max,  Nor  to  any ; 
My  griefs  are  greater  far  than  walls  can  compass  I 
And  yet  I  wonder  how  it  happens  with  me, 
I  am  not  dangerous ;  and  o'  my  conscience, 
Should  I  now  see  the  emperor  i'  th'  heat  on't, 
I  should  not  chide  him  for't :  An  awe  runs  through 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  that  binds  me  to  it ;  [me, 

'Tis  at  my  heart  now,  there  it  lits  and  rales, 
And  metUnks  'tis  a  pleasure  to  obey  it. 

Ateoiut.  lAHd§.]  This  is  a  mask  to  cosen  me : 
I  know  you. 
And  how  fitr  yon  dare  do ;  no  Roman  farther. 
Nor  with  more  fearless  valour;   and  I'll  watch 

you. — 
Keep  that  obedience  still. 

Max,  Is  a  wife*s  loss 
(For  her  abuse,  much  good  may  do  his  pace ; 
I'll  make  as  bold  with  his  wife,  if  I  can) 
More  than  the  fading  of  a  few  firtah  colours  ? 
More  than  a  lusty  spring  loat? 


' 


AtciuM.  No  more,  Mazimus, 
To  one  that  truly  lives. 

Max,  Why  then,  I  care  not ; 
I  can  live  well  enough,  AScius : 
For  look  you,  friend,  for  virtue,  and  those  trifles. 
They  msy  be  bought,  they  say. 

Acdus   He's  crazed  a  Uttle  ;  [Aiiie. 

His  grief  has  made  him  talk  things  firom  his  nature. 

Max,  But  chsstity  is  not  a  thing,  I  take  it, 
To  get  in  Rome,  unless  it  be  bespoken 
A  hundred  years  before,  is  it,  A^cius  ? — 
By*r  lady,  and  well  handled  too  i'  th'  breediag. 

Ateifu.  Will  you  go  any  way? 

Max,  ril  tell  thee,  firiend : 
If  my  wife,  for  all  this,  should  be  a  whore  now, 
A  kind  of  kicker-out  of  sheets,  *twottld  vex  me ; 
For  I'm  not  angry  yet.    The  emperor 
Is  young  and  handsome,  and  the  woman  flesh, 
And  may  not  these  two  couple  without  scratching  ? 

A'ieiut,  Alas,  my  noble  friend  1 

Max,  Alas  not  me ! 
I  am  not  wretched ;  for  there's  no  man  miserable 
But  he  that  makes  himself  so. 

Ac'eius,  WiU  you  walk  yet  ? 

Max.  Come,  come,  she  dare  not  die,  friend ; 
that's  the  truth  on't ; 
She  knows  the  enticing  sweets  and  delicacies 
Of  a  young  prince's  pleasures,  and,  I  thank  her, 
She  has  made  a  way  for  Maztmus  to  rise  by : 
WiU't  not  become  me  bravely  ?  Why  do  you  think 
She  wept,  and  said  she  was  ravish'd  ?  Keep  it  here, 
And  I'll  discover  to  yoa. 

A'ceitu.  WeU  ? 

Max,  She  knows 
I  love  no  bitten  flesh,  and  out  of  that  hope 
She  might  be  from  me,  she  contrived  this  knavery. 
Was  it  not  monstrous,  friend  ? 

Atciua.  Does  he  but  seem  so,  ^A*U§, 

Or  is  he  mad  indeed  ? 

Max,  Oh,  gods,  my  heart ! 

Aeeitu.  'Would  it  wonld  fairiy  break ! 

Max,  Methinks  I'm  somewhat  wilder  than  I 
And  yet,  I  thank  the  gods,  I  know  my  duty  I  [was ; 

Enter  Claudia. 

Ciau.  Nay,  yon  may  spare  your  tears;  she's 
dead,  she  is  so. 

Max.  Why,  so  it  should  be.    How  ? 

Clau.  When  first  she  enter'd 
Into  her  house,  after  a  worid  of  weeping. 
And  blushing  like  the  sun-set,  as  we  saw  her, 
**  Dare  I,"  said  she,  **  defile  this  house  with  whore. 
In  which  his  noble  family  has  flourish'd  ?  " 
At  which  she  fell,  and  stirr'd  no  more.  We  mbb'd 
her 

Max.  No  more  of  that ;  be  gone.-*Now,  my 
AScius,  l&rU  Claudia. 

If  thou  wilt  do  me  pleasure,  weep  a  little ; 
I  am  so  parch'd  I  cannot.  Your  eiample 
Has  brought  the  rain  down  now  :   Now  lead  me, 

friend; 
And  as  we  walk  together,  let's  pray  truly, 
I  may  not  fisll  from  faith. 

Accitu.  That's  nobly  spoken. 

Max.  Was  I  not  wild,  Ateius  ? 

Acoiui,  Somewhat  troubled. 

Max.  1  felt  no  sorrow  then.    Now  I'll  go  with 
But  do  not  name  the  woman  1  Fy,  what  fool  [you ; 
Am  I'to  weep  thus !  Gods,  Lucina,  take  thee, 
For  thou  wert  even  the  best  and  worthiest  lady— 
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AcduM,  Good  sir,  no  more ;  I  shall  be  melted 
with  it. 

Max.  I  have  done ;  and,  good  sir,  comfort  me. 
'Would  there  were  wars  now ! 

Aeciits,  Settle  your  thoughts ;  come. 

Mas.  So  I  hare  now,  friend. 
Of  my  deep  lamentations  here's  an  end.    lExeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Street. 
Enter  PoirnuB,  Phioiah,  and  Abctus. 

FMd.  By  my  faith.  Captain  Pontius,  besides 
pity 
Of  your  falleo  fortunes,  what  to  say  I  know  not ; 
For  'tis  too  true  the  emperor  desires  not, 
But  my  best  master,  any  soldier  near  him. 

Are,  And  when  he  understands,  he  cast  your 
fortunes 
For  disobedience,  how  can  we  incline  him 
(That  are  but  under-persons  to  his  favours) 
To  any  fair  opinion  ?  Can  yon  sing  ? 

Pont.  Not  to  please  him,  Aretus ;  for  my  songs 
Go  not  to  th*  lute  or  viol,  but  to  th'  trumpet ; 
My  tune  kept  on  a  target,  and  my  subject 
The  well-struck  wounds  of  men,  not  love,  or  wo- 

Phid.  And  those  he  understands  not.        [men. 

Pont.  He  should,  Phidias. 

Are,  Could  you  not  leave  this  killing  way  a 
little, 
HTou  must,  if  here  you  would  plant  yourself)  and 
Learn,  as  we  do,  to  like  what  those  affect    [rather 
That  are  above  us  ?  Wear  their  actions. 
And  think  they  keep  us  warm  too  ?  What  they  say. 
Though  oftentimes  they  speak  a  little  foolishly. 
Not  stay  to  construe,  but  prepare  to  execute  ? 
And  think,  however  the  end  falls,  the  business 
Cannot  run  empty-handed  ? 

Phid.  Can  you  flatter, 
And,  if  it  were  put  to  you,  lie  a  little  ? 

Pont.  Yes,  if  it  be  a  living. 

Are.  Thafs  well  said  then. 

Pont.  But  must  these  lies  and  flatteries  be  be- 

PMd.  Oh,  yes,  by  any  means,      [lieved,  then  ? 

Pont.  By  any  means  then, 
I  cannot  lie,  nor  flatter. 

Are.  You  must  swear  too, 
If  you  be  there. 

PonL  I  can  swear,  if  they  move  me. 

Phid.  Cannot  you  forswear  too  ? 

Pont.  The  court  for  ever, 
If  it  be  grown  so  wicked. 

Are.  You  should  procure  a  little  too. 

Pont.  What's  that  ? 
Men's  honest  sayings  for  my  truth  ? 

Are.  Oh,  no,  sir, 
But  women's  honest  actions  for  your  triaL 

Pont.  Do  yon  do  all  these  things  ? 

Phid.  Do  you  not  like  'em? 

Pont.  Do  you  ask  me  seriously,  or  trifle  with  me  ? 
I  am  not  so  low  yet,  to  be  your  mirth ! 

Are.  You  do  mistake  us,  captain ;  for  sincerely 
We  ask  yon  how  you  like  'em  ? 

Pont.  Then  sincerely 
I  tell  you  I  abhor  'em  :  They  are  ill  ways. 
And  I  will  starve  before  I  fall  into  'em ; 
The  doers  of  'em  wretches,  their  base  hungers 
Care  not  whose  bread  they  eat,  nor  how  they  get 

^r#.  What  then,  sir?  [it. 


Pont.  If  you  profess  this  wickedness, 
Because  ye  have  been  soldiers,  and  borne  arms, 
The  servants  of  the  brave  Aficius, 
And  by  him  put  to  th'  emperor,  give  me  leave, 
(Or  I  must  take  it  else)  to  say  ye  are  villains ! 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  debosh'd  base  villains ! 
Yet  I  do  wear  a  sword  to  tell  ye  so. 
Is  this  the  way  ye  mark  out  for  a  soldier, 
A  man  that  has  commanded  for  the  empire, 
And  borne  the  reputation  of  a  man  ? 
Are  there  not  lazy  things  enough,  called  fools  and 

cowards. 
And  poor  enough  to  be  preferred  for  pandan, 
But  wanting  soldiers  must  be  knaves  too  ?  ha  ? 
This  the  trim  course  of  life  ?    Were  not  ye  bom 
And  so  inherit  by  your  rights  ?  I  am  poor,  [bawds. 
And  may  expect  a  worse ;  yet,  digging,  pruning. 
Mending  of  broken  ways,  carrying  of  water. 
Planting  of  worts  and  onions,  any  thing 
That's  honest,  and  a  man's,  I'll  rather  chuse, 
Ay,  and  live  better  on  it,  which  is  juster ; 
Dnnk  my  well-gotten  water  with  more  pleasure. 
When  my  endeavour's  done,  and  wages  paid  me. 
Than  you  do  wine ;  eat  my  coarse  br«ui  not  cursed 
And  mend  npon't  (your  diets  are  diseases  ;) 
And  sleep  as  soundly,  when  my  labour  bids  me, 
As  any  forward  pandar  of  ye  aU, 
And  rise  a  great  deal  honester  !     My  garments. 
Though  not  as  yours,  the  soft  sins  of  the  empire, 
Yet  may  be  warm,  and  keep  the  biting  wind  out, 
When  every  single  breath  of  poor  opinion 
Finds  you  through  all  your  velvets ! 

Are.  You  have  hit  it ; 
Nor  are  we  those  we  seem.     The  Lord  Aficins 
Puts  good  men  to  th'  emperor,  so  we  have  served 

him. 
Though  much  neglected  for  it ;  so  dsre  be  still : 
Your  curses  are  not  ours.    We  have  seen  your 

fortune. 
But  yet  know  no*way  to  redeem  it :  Means, 
Such  as  as  we  have,  you  shall  not  want,  brave 

Pontius ; 
But  pray  be  temperate.     If  we  can  wipe  out 
The  way  of  your  offences,  we  are  yours,  sir ; 
And  you  shall  live  at  court  an  honest  man  too. 
Phid,  That  little   meat  and  means  we  have, 

we'll  share  it. 
Fear  not  to  be  as  we  are  ;  what  we  told  you 
Were  but  mere  trials  of  your  truth:   You  are 

worthy. 
And  so  well  ever  hold  you ;  suffer  better, 
And  then  you  are  a  right  man,  Pontius. 
If  my  good  master  be  not  ever  angry, 
You  shall  command  again. 

Pont.  I  have  found  two  good  men  :  Use  my  life* 
For  it  is  yours,  and  all  I  have  to  thank  ye  ! 

{Exeunt. 


SCENE  llh-^A  Room  in  the  House  qf 
Maxhius. 

Enter  Mazthob. 
Max.  There^s  no  way  else  to  do  it ;  he  must  die ; 
This  friend  must  die,  this  soul  of  Maximus, 
Without  whom  I  am  nothing  but  my  shame ; 
This  perfectness  that  keeps  me  from  opinion. 
Must  die,  or  I  must  live  thus  branded  ever : 
A  hard  choice,  and  a  fiital !     Gods,  ye  have  given 
A  way  to  credit,  but  the  ground  to  go  on  [me 

Ye  have  levell'd  with  that  precious  life  I  love  most ; 
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Yet  I  mast  on,  and  through :  For,  if  I  offer 

To  take  my  way  without  him,  like  a  sea 

He  bears  his  high  command^  'twizt  me  and  ven- 

geaooe* 
And  in  mine  own  road  sinks  me.     He  is  honest, 
Of  a  most  constant  loyalty  to  Cesar, 
And  when  he  shall  but  doubt  I  dare  attempt  him. 
But  make  a  question  of  his  ill,  but  say 
**  What  is  a  Caesar,  that  he  dare  do  this  ?'' 
Dead  sure  he  cuts  me  off ;  AScius  dies, 
Or  I  have  lost  myself.    Why  should  I  kill  him  ? 
Why  should  I  kill  myself  ?  for  'tis  my  killing ; 
Aecius  is  my  root,  and,  wither  him, 
Like  a  decaying  branch  I  fall  to  nothing. 
Is  he  not  more  to  me  than  wife  ?  than  Cesar, 
Though  I  had  now  my  safe  revenge  upon  him  ? 
Is  he  not  more  than  rumour,  and  his  friendship 
Sweeter  than  the  love  of  women  ?  What  is  honour. 
We  all  so  strangely  are  bewitch'd  withal  ? 
Can  it  relieve  me  kT  I  want?  he  has ; 
Can  honour,  'twizt  the  incensed  prioce  and  envy. 
Bear  up  the  lives  of  worthy  men  ?  he  has ; 
Can  honour  pull  the  wings  of  fearful  cowards. 
And  make  'em  turn  again  like  tigers  ?  he  has ; 
And  I  have  lived  to  see  this,  and  preserved  so. 
Why  should  this  empty  word  incite  me  then 
To  what  is  ill  and  cnid  ?    Let  her  perish : 
A  friend  is  more  than  all  the  world,  than  honour ! 
She  is  a  woman,  and  her  loss  the  less, 
And  with  her  go  my  griefs! — But,  hark  you, 

Mazimus, 
Was  she  not  yours  ?    Did  she  not  die  to  tell  you 
She  was  a  ravish 'd  woman  ?     Did  not  justice 
Nobly  begin  with  her,  that  not  deserved  it  ? 
And  shall  he  live  that  did  it  ?    Stay  a  little  ! 
Can  this  abuse  die  here  ?   Shall  not  men's  tongues 
Dispute  it  afterward,  and  say  I  gave 
^Affecting  dull  obedience,  and  tame  duty. 
And  led  away  with  fondness  of  a  frieodship) 
The  only  virtue  of  the  world  to  slander  ? 
Is  not  this  certain,  was  not  she  a  chaste  one. 
And  such  a  one,  that  no  compare  dwelt  with  her  ? 
One  of  so  sweet  a  virtue,  that  Aficius, 
(Even  he  himself,  this  friend  that  holds  me  from 

it) 
Out  of  his  worthy  love  to  me,  and  justice, 
Had  it  not  been  on  Caesar,  had  revenged  her  ? 
By  Heaven,  he  told  me  so !   What  shdl  I  do  then? 
Can  other  men  affect  it, and  I  cold? 
I  fear  he  must  not  live. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  the  general 
Is  come  to  seek  you. 

Max.  Go,  entreat  him  to  enter. —     lExit  Benr. 
Oh,  brave  Aficius,  I  could  wish  thee  now 
As  far  firom  friendship  to  me  as  from  fears, 
That  I  might  cut  thee  off  like  that  I  weigh'd  not. 
Is  there  no  way  without  him,  to  come  near  it  ? 
For  out  of  honesty  he  must  destroy  me 
If  I  attempt  it.     He  must  die,  as  others. 
And  I  must  lose  him ;  *tis  necessity  ; 
Only  the  time,  and  means,  is  all  the  difference. 
But  yet  I  would  not  make  a  murder  of  him. 
Take  him  directly  for  my  doubts ;  he  shall  die ; 
I  have  found  a  way  to  do  it,  and  a  safe  one ; 
It  shall  be  honour  to  him  too.     I  know  not 
What  to  determine  certain,  I  am  so  troubled^ 
And  such  a  deal  of  conscience  presses  me : 
'Would  I  were  dead  myself ! 


Enter  AmavB. 

Aecitu,  You  run  away  well ; 
How  got  you  from  me,  friend  ? 

Mojf.  That  that  leads  mad  men, 
A  strong  imagination,  made  me  wander. 

Aeeitu.  1  thought  you  had  been  more  settled. 

Ma*.  I  am  well ; 
But  you  must  give  me  leave  a  little  sometimes 
To  have  a  buzzing  in  my  brains. 

Aecius,  [Aside.]  You  are  dangerous, 
But  I'll  prevent  it  if  I  can. — You  told  me 
You  would  go  to  th'  army. 

Max.  Why  ?  to  have  my  throat  cut? 
Must  he  not  be  the  bravest  man,  Aficius, 
That  strikes  me  first? 

Atcius.  You  promised  me  a  freedom 
From  all  these  thoughts.     And  why  should  any 
strike  you  ? 

Max.  I  am  an  enemy,  a  wicked  one. 
Worse  than  the  foes  of  Rome  ;  I  am  a  coward, 
A  cuckold,  and  a  coward ;  that's  two  causes 
Why  every  one  should  beat  me. 

Ateius.  You  are  neither ; 
And  durst  another  tell  me  so,  he  died  for't. 
For  thus  far  on  mine  honour,  I'll  assure  you, 
No  man  more  loved  than  you ;  and,  for  your  valour. 
And  what  else  may  be  fair,  no  man  more  follow'd. 

M(up,  A  doughty  man,  indeed !     But  that's  all 
The  emperor,  nor  all  the  princes  living,        [one ; 
Shall  find  a  flaw  in  my  coat :  I  have  suffer'd, 
And  can  yet ;  let  them  find  inflictions, 
I'll  find  a  body  for  'em,  or  I'U  break  it. 
^Tis  not  a  wife  can  thrust  me  out ;  some  look'd 

for't. 
But  let  'em  look  till  they  are  blind  with  looking ; 
They  are  but  fools !     Yet  there  is  anger  in  me, 
That  I  would  fain  disperse ;  and,  now  I  think  on't^ 
You  told  me,  friend,  the  provinces  are  stirring ; 
We  shall  have  sport  I  hope  then,  and  what's 
A  battle  shall  beat  from  me.  [dangerous 

AUdus.  Why  do  you  eye  me 
With  such  a  settled  look  ? 

Max.  Pray  tell  me  this. 
Do  we  not  love  extremely  ?    I  love  you  so. 

Aecius.  If  I  should  say  I  loved  not  you  as  truly^ 
I  should  do  that  I  never  durst  do, — ^lie. 

Max.  If  I  should  die,  would  it  not  grieve  you 

Aecius.  Without  all  doubt.  [mllch^ 

Max.  And  could  you  live  without  me? 

Aecius.  It  would  much  trouble  me  to  live  with- 
out you, 
Our  loves,  and  loving  souls  have  been  so  used 
But  to  one  household  in  us  :  But  to  die 
Because  I  could  not  make  you  live,  were  woman, 
Far  much  too  weak ;  were  it  to  save  your  worth. 
Or  to  redeem  your  name  from  rooting  out. 
To  quit  you  bravely  fighting  from  the  foe. 
Or  fetch  you  off,  where  honour  had  engaged  you, 
I  ought,  and  would  die  for  you. 

Max.  Truly  spoken  ! — 
What  beast  but  I,  that  must,  could  hurt  this  man 
now  ?  lAiide. 

'Would  he  had  ravish'd  me  I  I  would  have  paid 

him, 
I  would  have  taught  him  such  a  trick,  his  eunuchs. 
Nor  his  black-eyed  boys,  e'er  dream'd  of  yet ! 
By  all  the  gods,  I  am  mad  now  I  Now  were  Cesar 
Within  my  reach,  and  on  his  glorious  top 
The  pile  of  all  the  world,  he  went  to  nothing 
The  destinies,  nor  all  the  dames  of  hell. 
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Were  I  once  grappled  with  him,  should  relieve 

hinit 
No,  not  the  hope  of  mankind,  more ;  all  periah'd  1 
But  this  is  words  and  weakness. — 

Acdtu.  You  look  strangely. 

Meut,  I  look  but  as  I  am ;  I  am  a  stranger. 

Jceiua,  To  me  ? 

Mojf,  To  every  one ;  I  am  no  Roman, 
Nor  what  I  am  do  I  know. 

Acc%ut»  Then  Til  leave  you. 

Max,  I  find  I  am  best  so.    If  you  meet  with 
Mazimus, 
Pray  bid  him  be  an  honest  man,  for  my  sake : 
You  may  do  much  upon  him :  For  his  shadow, 
Let  me  alone. 

A'eeiut.  You  were  not  wont  to  talk  thus. 
And  to  your  friend ;  you  have  some  danger  in  you, 
That  willingly  would  run  to  action  : 
Take  heed,  by  all  our  love,  take  heed ! 

M<Uf.  I  danger  ? 
1  willing  to  do  anything  ?  I  die  ? 
Has  not  my  wife  been  dead  two  days  already  ? 
kit  not  my  mournings  by  this  time  moth-eaten  ? 
Are  not  her  sins  dispersed  to  other  women. 
And  many  one  ravished  to  relieve  her  ? 
Have  I  shed  tears  these  twelve  hours  ? 

Aeeiut,  Now  you  weep. 

Mom,  Some  lasy  drops  that  stay*d  behind. 


ASehts.  riLteUyou, 
(And  I  must  tell  you  truth)  were  it  not  hasard, 
And  almost  certain  loss  of  all  the  empire, 
I  would  join  with  you :  Were  it  any  man's 
But  his  life,  that  is  life  of  us,  he  lost  it. 
For  doing  of  this  mischief :  I  would  take  it ; 
And  to  your  rest  give  you  a  brave  revenge : 
But,  as  the  rule  now  stands,  and  as  he  rales, 
And  as  the  nations  hold,  in  disobedience. 
One  pillar  failing,  all  must  fall,  I  dare  not : 
Nor  is  it  just  yon  should  be  suifer'd  in  it ; 
Therefore  again  take  heed !  On  foreign  foes 
We  are  our  own  revengers ;  but  at  home, 
On  princes  that  are  eminent,  and  ours, 
'Tis  fit  the  gods  should  judge  us.  Be  not  rash. 
Nor  let  your  angrr  steel  cut  those  yon  know  not; 
For,  by  this  fatid  olow,  if  you  dare  strike  it, 
(As  I  see  great  aims  in  yon)  those  unborn  yet. 
And  those  to  come,  of  tiiem  and  these  succeeding. 
Shall  bleed  the  wrath  of  Mazimus.    For  me. 
As  you  now  bear  yourself,  I  am  your  fHend  still ; 
If  you  fall  off,  I  will  not  flatter  you, 
And  in  my  hands,  were  you  my  soul,  you  perish'd. 
Once  more  be  careful,  stand,  and  still  be  worthy : 
1*11  leave  you  for  tiiis  hour.  lEriL 

Mas.  Pray  do. — 'Tis  done :  [go. 

And,  friendship,  since  thou  canst  not  hold  in  dan- 
t  Give  me  a  certain  ruin,  I  most  throogh  it !     IBxiiu 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— i4fi  Apartmeni  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  VAuammAM,  Liamus,  Cini.Ax,  and  Bajubus. 

Vol.  Dead? 

Chi.  So  'tU  thought,  sir. 

Vai.  How? 

Liein.  Grief,  and  disgrace. 
As  people  say^ 

Val.  No  more ;  I  have  too  mnch  on*t, 
Too  much  by  you,  you  whetters  of  my  follies. 
Ye  angel-formers  of  my  sins,  but  devils  ! 
Where  is  your  cunning  now?  You  would  work 

wonders, 
There  was  no  chastity  above  your  practice, 
You  would  undertake  to  make  her  love  her  wrongs, 
And  dote  upon  her  rape !  Mark  what  I  tell  ye, 
If  she  be  dead 

Chi.  Alas,  sirl 

Val.  Hang  ye,  rascals, 
Ye  blasters  of  my  youth,  if  she  be  gone, 
'1'were  better  ye  had  been  your  faUier's  camels, 
Groan'd  under  daily  weights  of  wood  and  water — 
Am  I  not  Caesar ! 

lAein.  Mighty,  and  our  maker. 

Val.  Than  thus  have  given  my  pleasures  to  de- 
Look  she  be  living,  slaves !  [struction ! 

Liein.  We  are  no  gods,  sir. 
If  she  be  dead,  to  make  her  new  again. 

Val.  She  cannot  die!  she  must  not  die!  Are 
I  plant  my  love  upon  but  common  livers  ?  [those 
Their  hours,  as  others,  told  'em  ?  can  they  be  ashes? 
Why  do  ye  flatter  a  belief  into  me. 
That  I  am  all  that  is,  "  The  world's  my  creature ; 
The  trees  bring  forth  their  fruits  when  1   say 

'  summer ; ' 
The  wind,  that  knows  no  limit  bat  his  wildness, 


At  my  command  moves  not  a  leaf ;  the  sea. 
With  his  proud  mountain  waters  envying  Heaven, 
When  I  say,  *  still,'  runs  into  crystal  mirrors?" 
Can  I  do  this,  and  she  die  ?  Why,  ye  bubbles. 
That  with  my  least  breath  break,  no  more  remem* 

ber'd. 
Ye  moths  that  fly  about  my  flame  and  perish, 
Ye  golden  canker-worms,  that  eat  my  honours, 
Living  no  longer  than  my  spring  of  favour. 
Why  do  ye  make  me  god,  that  can  do  nothing  ? 
Is  she  not  dead.' 

Chi.  All  women  are  not  with  her. 

Val.  A  common  whore  serves  ye,  and  far  above 

The  pleasures  of  a  body  lamed  with  lewdness ; 
A  mere  perpetual  motion  makes  ye  happy  : 
Am  I  a  man  to  traffic  with  diseases  ? 
Can  any  but  a  chastity  serve  Caesar  ? 
And  such  a  one  that  gods  would  kneel  to  purehase? 
You  think,  because  you  have  bred  me  up  to  plea- 
sures, 
And  almost  run  me  over  all  the  rare  ones, 
Your  wives  will  serve  the  turn :  I  care  not  for  'em. 
Your  wives  are  fencers'  whores,  and  shall  be  foot- 
men's ! 
Though  sometimes  my  nice  will,  or  rather  anger. 
Have  made  ye  cuckolds  for  variety* 
I  would  not  have  ye  hope,  nor  dream,  ye  poor  ones, 
Always  so  great  a  blessing  from  me.     Go, 
Get  your  own  infamy  hereafter,  rascsls  I 
I  have  done  too  nobly  for  ye ;  ye  enjoy 
Each  one  an  heir,  the  royal  seed  of  Caesar, 
And  I  may  curse  ye  for  it :  Your  wanton  jennets. 
That  are  so  proud  the  wind  gets  'em  with  fillies. 
Taught  me  lids  foul  intemperance.  Thou,  Licinins, 
Hast  such  a  Messalina,  such  a  Lais, 
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The  backs  of  bulla  cannot  content,  nor  stalUons  ; 
The  sweat  of  fifty  meo  a-oight  does  nothing. 

Licin,  Your  grace  but  jests,  I  hope. 

Vai.  'Tis  oracle. 
The  BUS  of  other  women,  put  by  hers. 
Shew  off  like  sanetitiea.  Thine's  a  fool,  Chilaz, 
Yet  she  can  tell  to  twenty,  and  all  lovers. 
And  ail  lien  with  her  too,  and  all  as  she  is, 
Rotten  and  ready  for  an  hospital. 
Yours  is  a  holy  whore,  friend  Balbns. 

Bai.  WeU,sir. 

Val,  One  that  can  pray  away  the  sins  she  suffers, 
But  not  the  punishments :  She  has  had  ten  bas- 
Five  of  'em  now  are  lictors,  yet  she  prays ;  [tarda, 
She  has  been  the  song  of  Rome,  and  common 

Pasquil ; 
Since  I  durst  see  a  wench,  she  was  camp-mistress, 
And  muster'd  all  the  cohorts,  paid  'em  too, 
They  ha?e  it  yet  to  shew,  and  yet  she  prays  ; 
She  is  now  to  enter  old  men  that  are  diildren. 
And  have  forgot  their  rudiments :  Am  I 
Left  for  these  withered  vices  1  And  but  one. 
But  one  of  all  the  world,  that  could  content  me, 
And  snatch'daway  in  shewing  ?  If  your  wives 
Be  not  yet  witches,  or  yourselves,  now  be  so, 
And  save  your  lives;  raise  me  this  noble  beauty, 
As  when  I  forced  her,  full  of  constancy, 
Or,  by  the  gods 

Licin.  Most  sacred  Csesar^— 

Fal.  Slaves 

Enter  P»ocui.D8  and  Lycias. 

LffdoB,  Good  Procnlus ! 

Proc.  By  Heaven,  you  shall  not  see  it ; 
It  may  concern  the  empire. 

Vol.  Ha  I  What  saidst  thou  ? 
Is  she  not  dead? 

Proe.  Not  any  one  I  know,  sir : 
I  come  to  bring  your  grace  a  letter,  here 
Scattered  belike  i'  th'  court :  'Tis  sent  to  Maiimus, 
And  bearing  danger  in  it. 

Fa/.  Danger?  where? 
Double  our  guard  I 

Proo,  Nay,  no  where,  but  i'  th'  letter. 

Val,  What  an  afflicted  conscience  do  I  live  with, 
And  what  a  beast  I'm  grown  !  I  had  forgotten 
To  ask  Heaven  mercy  for  my  fiiult,  and  was  now 
Even  ravishing  again  her  memory. 
I  find  there  must  be  danger  in  this  deed : 
Why  do  I  stand  disputing  then,  and  whining, 
For  what  is  not  the  gods'  to  give  ?  they  cannot. 
Though  they  would  link  their  powers  in  one,  do 

mischief  1 
This  letter  may  betray  me. — Get  ye  gone. 
And  wait  me  in  the  garden  ;  guard  the  house  well, 
And  keep  this  from  the  empress. — [ExeunU'\  The 

name  Mazimus 
Runs  through  me  like  a  fever !  This  may  be 
Some  private  letter,  upon  private  business, 
Nothing  concerning  me :  Why  should  I  open  it  ? 
I  have  done  him  wrong  enough  already.  Yet, 
It  may  concern  me  too ;  the  time  so  tells  me ; 
The  wicked  deed  I  have  done  assures  me  'tis  so. 
Be  what  it  will,  I'll  see  it ;  if  that  be  not 
Part  of  my  fears,  among  my  other  sins, 
I'll  purge  it  out  in  prayers. — How  !  what's  this  ? 
"  Lord  Maximus,  you  love  ACdus,  [JScodt. 

And  are  his  noble  fnend  too  :  Bid  him  be  las, 
I  mean  less  with  the  people ;  times  are  dangerous, 
The  army's  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts. 


And,  as  some  will  not  stick  to  say,  declining : 

You  stand  a  constant  man  in  either  fortunes  : 

Persuade  him :  he  is  lost  else.  Though  ambition 

Be  the  last  sin  he  touches  at,  or  never, 

Yet  what  the  people,  mad  with  loving  him, 

And  as  they  willingly  desire  another, 

May  tempt  him  to,  or  rather  force  his  goodness, 

Is  to  be  doubted  mainly.     He  is  all 

(As  he  stands  now)  but  the  mere  name  of  Cesar, 

And  should  the  emperor  enforce  him  lesser, 

Not  coming  firom  himself,  it  were  more  dangerous : 

He  is  honest,  and  will  hear  you.    Doubts  are 

scatter'd. 
And  almost  come  to  growth  in  every  household ; 
Yet,  in  my  foolish  judgment,  were  this  master'd. 
The  people  that  are  now  but  rage,  and  his. 
Might  be  again  obedience.    You  shall  know  me 

When  Rome  is  fair  again ;  till  when,  I  love  you." 

No  name?  This  may  be  cunning;  yet  it  seems 

not, 
For  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  certain. 
Besides  my  safety.    Had  not  good  Germanicns, 
That  was  as  loyal  and  as  straight  as  he  is. 
If  not  prevented  by  Tiberius, 
Been  by  the  soldiers  forced  their  emperor? 
He  had,  and  'tis  my  wisdom  to  remember  it. 
And  was  not  Corbido,  (even  that  Corbnlo, 
That  ever-fortunate  and  living  Roman, 
That  broke  the  heart-strings  of  the  Parthians, 
And  brought  Arsaces'  line  upon  their  knees, 
Chain'd  to  the  awe  of  Rome)  because  lie  was 

thought 
(And  but  in  wine  once)  fit  to  make  a  Cxsar, 
Cut  off  by  Nero  ?    I  must  seek  my  safety ; 
For  'tis  the  same  again,  if  not  beyond  it. 
I  know  the  soldier  loves  him  more  than  Heaven, 
And  will  adventure  all  his  gods  to  raise  him ; 
Me  he  hates  more  than  peace:  What  this  may 

breed, 
If  duU  security  and  confidence 
Let  him  grow  up,  a  fool  may  find,  and  laugh  at. 
But  why  Lord  Mazimus,  I  injured  so. 
Should  be  the  man  to  counsel  him,  I  know  not, 
More  than  he  has  been  friend,  and  loved  alle- 
giance: 
What  now  he  is,  I  fear ;  for  his  abuses, 
Without  Che  people,  dare  draw  blood. — ^Who  waits 
there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  grace? 

Val,  CaU  Phidias  and  Aretus  hither 

lExitBemaU 
I'll  find  a  day  for  him  too.  '*  Times  are  dangerous. 
The  army  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts :" 
I  find  it  is  too  true.     Did  he  not  tell  me. 
As  if  he  had  intent  to  make  me  odious. 
And  to  my  face,  and  by  a  way  of  terror. 
What  vices  I  was  grounded  in,  and  almost 
Proclaim'd  the  soldiers'  hate  against  me  ?    Is  not 
The  sacred  name  and  dignity  of  Casar 
(Were  this  ACcius  more  than  man^  sufficient 
To  shake  off  all  his  honesty  ?    He  s  dangerous. 
Though  he  be  good ;  and,  though  a  friend,  a  fear'd 

one; 
And  such  I  must  not  sleep  by. — ^Are  they  come 

yet?— 
I  do  believe  this  fellow,  and  I  thank  him. 
'Twas  time  to  look  about :  If  I  most  perish^ 
Yet  shall  my  fears  go  foremost. 
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BnUr  Fhtdias  and  Ajuetob. 

Phid,  Life  to  Cesar ! 

Vol.  Is  Lord  Aecius  waiting? 

Phid,  Not  this  morning ; 
I  rather  think  he's  with  the  army. 

Vai.  Army? 
I  do  not  like  that  "  army."    Go  nnto  him, 
And  bid  him  straight  attend  me,  and— -do  you 

hear? — 
Come  private  without  any ;  I  have  business 
Only  for  him. 

Phid,  Your  grace's  pleasure.  lExiL 

Vol.  Go. 
What  soldier  is  the  same  (I  have  seen  him  often) 
That  keeps  you  company,  Aretus? 

Are,  Me,  sir  ? 

Vai.  Ay,  you,  sir. 

Are*  One  they  call  Pontius, 
An't  please  your  grace. 

Vol,  A  captain  ? 

Are,  Yes,  he  was  so ; 
But  speaking  something  roughly  in  his  want. 
Especially  of  wars,  the  noble  general, 
Out  of  a  strict  allegiance,  cast  his  fortunes. 

Vol,  He  has  been  a  valiant  fellow  ? 

Are.  So  he's  still. 

Vol,  Alas,  the  general  might  have  pardon'd 
Soldiers  will  talk  sometimes.  [follies : 

Are.  I  am  glad  of  this. 

Vol.  He  wants  preferment,  as  I  take  it  ? 

Are.  Yes,  sir; 
And  for  that  noble  grace  his  life  shall  serve. 

Vai.  I  have  a  sendee  for  him. 
I  shame  a  soldier  should  become  a  beggar  I 
I  like  the  man,  Aretus. 

Are.  Gods  protect  you  1 

Ta/.  Bid  him  repair  to  Proculus,  and  there 
He  shall  receive  the  business,  and  reward  for't : 
I'll  see  him  settied  too,  and  as  a  soldier ; 
We  shall  want  such. 

Are,  The  sweets  of  Heaven  still  crown  you ! 

lExiL 

Vai.  I  have  a  fearful  darkness  in  my  soul, 
And,  till  I  be  deliver'd, 
Still  am  dying !  [jEjrii. 


SCENE  II.— Before  (he  Palace, 

Enter  Maximdb. 

Max.  My  way  has  taken:   All  the  court's  in 
guard, 
And  business  every  where,  and  every  corner 
Pull  of  strange  whispers.    I  am  least  in  rumour, 
And  so  I'll  keep  myself. 

EnUr  AjKiUBp  with  hit  arm  in  a  slings  and  Phisijib. 
Here  comes  Afidus ; 
I  see  the  bait  is  swallow'd :  If  he  be  lost 
He  is  my  martyr,  and  my  way  stands  open ; 
And,  Honour,  on  thy  head  his  blood  is  reckon'd. 

Atoius,  Why,  how  now,  friend?  what  makes 
you  here  unarm'd  ? 
Are  yon  tum'd  merchant  ? 

Meuf,  By  your  feir  persuasions, 
And  such  a  merchant  traffics  without  danger. 
I  have  forgotten  all,  Aecius, 
And,  which  is  mere,  forgiven. 

Atcius.  Now  I  love  you, 
Truly  I  do ;  you  are  a  worthy  Roman. 


Ma*.  The  fair  repentance  of  my  prince,  to  me 
Is  more  than  sacrifice  of  blood  and  vengeance : 
No  eyes  shall  weep  her  ruins,  but  mine  own. 

Aeeitu.  Still  you  take  more  love  for  me.    Vir- 
tuous friend. 
The  gods  make  poor  ACcius  worthy  of  thee ! 

Majt.  Only  in  me  you  are  poor,  sir,  and  I 
worthy 
Only  in  being  yours.    But,  why  your  arm  thus  ? 
Have  you  been  hurt,  Aficius? 

ASoiut.  Bruis'dalitde; 
My  horse  fell  with  me,  friend,  which,  till  this 
I  never  knew  him  do.  rmoming, 

Max.  Pray  gods  it  bode  well  t 
And,  now  I  think  on't  better,  yon  shall  back ; 
Let  my  persuasions  rule  you. 

Aiseivi.  Back  I  why  Maximus  ? 
The  emperor  commands  me  come. 

Max.  I  like  not 
At  this  time  his  command. 

Atoius.  I  do  at  all  times, 
And  all  times  will  obey  it ;  why  not  now  then  ? 

Max.  I'll  tell  you  why,  and,  as  I  have  been 
govem'd. 
Be  you  so,  noble  fHend :  The  court's  in  guard, 
Arm'd  strongly ;  for  what  purpose  let  me  fear ; 
I  do  not  like  your  going. 

Aeeitu.  Were  it  fire. 
And  that  fire  certain  to  consume  this  body, 
If  Cesar  sent,  I  would  go.    Never  fear,  man ; 
If  he  take  me,  he  takes  his  arms  away. 
I  am  too  plain  and  true  to  be  suspected. 

Max,  Then  I  have  dealt  unwisely.  lApart, 

Ateiue.  If  the  emperor. 
Because  he  merely  may,  will  have  my  life. 
That's  all  he  has  to  work  on,  and  all  shall  have ; 
Let  him ;  he  loves  me  better.    Here  I  wither, 
And  happily  may  live,  till  ignorantly 
I  run  into  a  fiiult  worth  death;  nay  more,  dis- 
honour. 
Now  all  my  sins,  I  dare  saj  those  of  duty, 
Are  printed  here ;  and  if  I  fall  so  happy, 
I  bless  the  grave  I  lie  in,  and  the  gods. 
Equal  as  dying  on  the  enemy, 
Must  take  me  up  a  sacrifice. 

Max.  Go  on  then ; 
And  I'll  go  with  you. 

Aeciua.  No,  you  may  not,  friend. 

Max,  He  cannot  be  a  friend  bars  me,  Aecius : 
Shall  I  forsake  you  in  my  doubts  ? 

Aecius,  You  must. 

Max.  I  must  not,  nor  I  will  not.    Have  I  lived 
Only  to  be  a  carpet-friend,  for  pleasure  ? 
I  can  endure  a  death  as  well  as  Cato. 

Aecius.  There  is  no  death  nor  danger  in  my 
Nor  none  must  go  along.  [going. 

Max,  I  have  a  sword  too. 
And  once  I  could  have  used  it  for  my  friend. 

Aecius.  I  need  no  sword,  nor  friend,  in  this.— > 
Pray  leave  me ; 
And,  as  you  love  me,  do  not  over-love  me. 
I  am  commanded  none  shall  come.     At  supper 
I'll  meet  you,  and  we'll  drink  a  cup  or  two  ; 
You  need  good  wine,  you  have  been  sad.  Farewell !  ' 

Max.  Farewell,  my  noble  friend  !    Let  me  enw  ; 
brace  you 
Ere  you  depart  I    It  may  be  one  of  us 
Shall  never  do  the  like  again. 

Aecius,  Yes,  often. 

Mtue.  Farewell,  good  dear  Aedus  t 
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Aecius.  Farewell,  Mazimiu, 
Till  night !     Indeed  you  doubt  too  mnch. 

iSxit  wUk  Phidias. 

Mas.  I  do  not. 
Go,  worthy  innocent,  and  make  the  number 
Of  Cssar's  sixu  to  great,  Heaven  may  want  mercy  I 
I'll  hover  hereabout,  to  know  what  passes  ; 
And,  if  he  be  so  devilish  to  destroy  tiiee, 
In  thy  blood  shall  begin  his  tragedy.  iBxU. 


SCENE  III.— il  Street. 
Enter  Paoculdb  and  Pontiiw. 

Proe.  Besides  this,  if  you  do  it,  you  enjoy 
The  noble  name  Patrician ;  more  than  that  too, 
The  friend  of  Cvsar  you  are  stiled.  There's  nothing 
Within  the  hopes  of  Rome,  or  present  being, 
But  you  may  safely  say  is  yours. 

Pofii*  Pray  stay^  sir : 
What  has  AScius  done,  to  be  destroy'd  ? 
At  least,  I  would  have  a  colour. 

Preo.  You  have  more, 
Kay,  all  that  may  be  given ;  he  is  a  traitor, 
One  any  man  would  strike  that  were  a  subject 

Pont.  Is  he  so  foul  ? 

Proe.  Yes,  a  most  fearful  traitor. 

PmU,  [Atide."]  A  fearful  plague  upon  thee,  for 
&OU  liest !    ■ 
I  ever  thought  the  soldier  would  undo  him 
With  his  too-much  affection. 

Proc.  Yon  have  hit  it ; 
Th^  have  brought  him  to  ambition. 

PtnU,  Then  he's  gone. 

Proo.  The  emperor,  out  of  a  foolish  pity, 
Would  save  him  yet. 

Pont»  Is  he  so  mad  ? 

Proe.  He's  madder — 
Would  go  to  th'  army  to  him. 

PomU.  Would  he  so? 

Proe.  Yes,  Pontius  ;  but  we  consider 

Pont.  Wisely? 

Proe,  How  else,  man  ? — ^that  the  state  lies  in  it. 

Pont,  And  your  lives  too  ? 

Proe.  And  every  man's. 

Pent.  He  did  me 
All  the  disgrace  he  could. 

Proe.  And  scurvily.  [it  ? 

Pont,  Out  of  a  mischief  merely .  Did  you  mark 

Proe.  Yes,  well  enough :    Now  you  have  means 
The  deed  done,  take  his  place.  [to  quit  it. 

Pent.  Pray  let  me  think  on't ; 
*Ti8  ten  to  one  I  do  it. 

Proe.  Do,  and  be  happy.  {.Exit. 

Pont.  This  emperor  is  made  of  nought  but 
mischief : 
Sure,  Murder  was  his  mother.    None  to  lop, 
But  the  main  link  he  had  ?    Upon  my  conscience. 
The  man  is  truly  honest,  and  that  kills  him ; 
For,  to  live  here,  and  study  to  be  true. 
Is  all  one  to  be  traitors.    Why  should  he  die  ? 
Have  they  not  slaves  and  rascals  for  their  offerings, 
In  full  abundance  ?    Bawds  more  than  beasts  for 

slaughter  ? 
Have  they  not  singing  whores  enough,  and  knaves 
And  millions  of  such  martyrs,  to  sink  Charon,  [too. 
But  the  best  sons  of  Rome  must  sail  too  ?  1  will 
(Since  he  must  die)  a  way  to  do  it  truly :  [shew  him 
And,  though  he  bears  me  hard,  yet  shall  he  know, 
I  am  born  to  make  him  bless  me  for  a  blow.  [Exit. 


SCENE  W.-^The  Court  qfthe  Palaee. 

Enter  Aaciva,  Pkisiab,  and  Aacrus. 

PMd.  Yet  you  may  'scape  to  th'  camp ;  we^ 

hazard  with  you. 
Are.  Lose  not  your  life  so  basely,  sir  !  You  are 
arm'd; 
And  many,  when  they  see  your  sword  out,  and 
Must  follow  your  adventure.  [know  why, 

AHius.  Get  ye  from  me  ! 
Is  not  the  doom  of  Cesar  on  this  body  ? 
Do  not  I  bear  my  last  hour  here,  now  sent  me  ? 
Am  I  not  old  AGdus,  ever  dying  ? 
You  think  this  tenderness  and  love  you  bring  me ; 
'Tis  treason,  and  the  strength  of  disobedience, 
And,  if  ye  tempt  me  further,  ye  shall  feel  it. 
I  seek  the  camp  for  safety,  when  my  death 
(Ten  times  more  glorious  than  my  life,  and  lasting) 
Bids  me  be  happy !     Let  the  fool  fear  dying, 
Or  he  that  weds  a  woman  for  his  honour, 
Dreaming  no  other  life  to  come  but  kisses : 
ASchis  is  not  now  to  learn  to  suffer. 
If  ye  dare  shew  a  just  affection,  kill  me ; 
I  stay  but  those  that  must.    Why  do  ye  weep  .^ 
Am  I  so  wretched  to  deserve  men's  pities  ? 
Go,  give  your  tears  to  those  that  lose  their  worths, 
Bewail  their  miseries  ;  for  me,  wear  garlands, 
Drink  wine,  and  much :  Sing  paeans  to  my  praise ; 
I  am  to  triumph,  friends ;  and  more  than  Cseaar  t 
For  Caesar  fears  to  die,  I  love  to  die  1 

Phid.  Oh,  my  dear  lord  ! 

Aeenu.  No  more !     Go,  go,  I  say  ! 
Shew  me  not  signs  of  sorrow ;  I  deserve  none. 
Dare  any  man  lament  I  should  die  nobly  ? 
Am  I  grown  old,  to  have  such  enemies  ? 
When  I  am  dead,  speak  honourably  of  me, 
That  is,  preserve  my  memory  from  dying ; 
There,  if  you  needs  must  weep  your  niin  d  master, 
A  tear  or  two  will  seem  well.    This  I  charge  ye, 
(Because  ye  say  ye  yet  love  old  Afidus) 
See  my  poor  body  burnt,  and  some  to  sing 
About  my  pile,  and  what  I  have  done  and  suffer'd, 
If  Caesar  km  not  that  too :  At  your  banquets. 
When  I  am  gone,  if  any  chance  to  number 
The  times  that  have  been  sad  and  dangerous. 
Say  how  I  fell,  and  'tis  sufficient. 
No  more,  I  say ;  he  that  laments  my  end. 
By  all  the  gods,  dishonours  me  I    Be  gone, 
And  suddenly,  and  wisely,  from  my  dangers ; 
My  death  is  catching  else. 

Phid.  We  fear  not  dying. 

Aeciua.  Yet  fear  a  wilf^  death ;  the  just  gods 
I  need  no  company  to  that,  that  children  [hate  it : 
Dare  do  alone,  and  slaves  are  proud  to  purchase. 
Live  till  your  honesties,  as  mine  has  done. 
Make  tins  corrupted  age  sick  of  your  virtues ; 
Then  die  a  sacrifice,  and  then  ye  know 
The  noble  use  of  dying  well,  and  Roman. 

Are.  And  must  we  leave  ye,  sir  ? 

Aioiut,  We  must  all  die. 
All  leave  ourselves ;  it  matters  not  where,  when, 
Nor  bow,  so  we  die  well :  And  can  that  man  that 
Need  lamentation  for  him  ?  Children  weep  [does  so 
Because  they  have  offended,  or  for  fear ; 
Women  for  want  of  will,  and  anger :  Is  there 
In  noble  man,  that  truly  feels  both  poises 
Of  life  and  death,  so  much  of  this  wet  weakness, 
To  drown  a  glorious  death  in  child  and  woman  ? 
I  am  ashamed  to  see  ye !    Yet  ye  move  me, 
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And,  were  it  not  my  manhood  would  accuse  me 
For  covetous  to  live,  I  should  weep  with  ye. 

Phid.  Oh,  we  shall  never  see  you  more  1 

AHius.  *TiB  true ; 
Nor  I  the  miseries  that  Rome  shall  suffer, 
Which  is  a  benefit  life  caonot  reckon. 
But  what  I  have  been,  which  is  just  and  faithftil. 
One  that  grew  old  for  Rome,  when  Rome  forgot 
And,  for  he  was  an  honest  man,  durst  die,     [hun, 
Ye  shall  have  daily  with  ve :  Could  that  die  too, 
And  I  return  no  traffic  of  my  travails, 
No  pay  to  have  been  soldier,  but  this  silver, 
No  annals  of  ASdus,  but  "  he  lived," 
My  friends,  he  had  cause  to  weep,  and  bitterly : 
Tbs  common  overflows  of  tender  women, 
And  children  new-bom  cryiug,  were  too  little 
To  shew  me  then  most  wretched.    If  tears  must  be, 
I  should  in  justice  weep  'em,  and  for  yon ; 
You  are  to  Uve,  and  yet  behold  those  slaughters 
The  dry  and  wither'd  bones  of  death  would  bleed  at : 
But,  sooner  than  I  have  time  to  think  what  must  be, 
I  fear  you'll  find  what  shall  be.     If  ye  love  me, 
(Let  that  word  serve  for  all)  be  gone  and  leave  me : 
I  have  some  little  practice  with  my  soul. 
And  then  the  sharpest  sword  is  wdoomest. 
Go,  pray  be  gone ;  ye  have  obey'd  me  living. 
Be  not  for  tHume  now  stubborn.    So,  I  thank  ye, 
And  fue  ye  well  1  a  better  fortune  guide  ye  I 

lExeutU  Phuuab  aiid  Amwxvb, 
I  am  a  little  thirsty ;  not  for  fear. 
And  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  fear  I  say  so. 
Is  it  to  be  a  just  man  now  again. 
And  leave  my  flesh  unthought  of  ?    'Tis  departed ! 
I  heu  'em  come. — ^Who  strikes  first  ?  I  stay  for  ye  1 

Enter  Bautdb.  Chilax,  and  Licmius. 
Yet  I  will  die  a  soldier,  my  sword  drawn,   [Draws. 
But  against  none.    Why  do  ye  fear  ?  come  forward. 

Bai.  You  were  a  soldier,  Chilax. 

CM,  Yes,  I  muster'd. 
But  never  saw  the  enemy. 

Liein.  He 's  drawn ; 
By  Heaven,  I  dare  not  do  it  I 

Aieiui,  Why  do  ye  tremble  ? 
I  am  to  die :  Come  ye  not  now  from  Caisar, 
To  that  end  ?  speak  ! 

Bal,  We  do,  and  we  must  kill  you ; 
Tis  Caesar's  will. 

Chi.  I  charge  ye  put  your  sword  up, 
That  we  may  do  it  handsomely. 

ASeius.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
My  sword  up  ?  handsomely  ?  Where  were  ye  bred? 
Ye  are  the  merriest  murderers,  my  masters, 
I  ever  met  withaL    Come  forward,  fools ! 
Why  do  ye  stare  ?    Upon  mine  honour,  bawds, 
I  will  not  strike  ye. 

Liein.  1*11  not  be  first 

Bai,  Nor  I. 

Chi,  You  had  best  die  quietly :  The  emperor 
Sees  how  yon  bear  yourself. 

Aieiut,  I  would  die,  rascals, 
If  you  would  kill  me  quietly. 

Bal.  Poz  o'  Proculus, 
He  promised  us  to  bring  a  captain  hither, 
That  has  been  used  to  kilL 

A^tu.  1*11  call  the  guard, 
Unless  you  kill  me  quickly,  and  proclaim 
What  beastly,  base,  and  cowardly  companions. 
The  emperor  has  trusted  with  his  safety : 
Nay,  1*11  give  out,  ye  fell  of  my  side,  villaini. 
Strike  home,  ye  bawdy  slaves  1 


Chi,  Bv  heaven,  he'll  kill  us ! 
I  mark'd  his  hand;  he  waits  but  time  to  reach  ua. 
Now  do  you  offer. 

ASeius,  If  ye  do  mangle  me. 
And  kill  me  not  at  two  blows,  or  at  three, 
Or  not  so  stagger  me  my  senses  £ul  me, 
Look  to  yourselves  I 

C//t.  I  told  ye. 

Aieitu.  Strike  me  manly. 
And  take  a  thousand  strokes. 

Enter  Poiranm. 

BaL  Here's  Pontius. 

Poni,  NotkiU'dhimyet? 
Is  tiiis  the  love  ye  bear  the  emperor  ? 
Nay  then,  I  see  ye  are  traitors  all :  Have  at  ye  I 

[^Drawe  and  womndt  them, 

ChL  Oh,  I  am  hurt  1  ILuam.  miw  awap, 

Bal,  Andlamkill'd.   lEseunt CmiAxaetdBAtMrn, 

Pont.  Die,  bawds, 
As  ye  have  lived  and  flourish'd  I 

Aieitu,  Wretched  fellowy 
What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Poni,  Kill'd  them  that  durst  not  kill ; 
And  you  are  next. 

A9eiiu,  Art  thou  not  Pontius  ? 

Poni.  I  am  the  same  you  cast,  Afieius, 
And  in  the  fiice  of  all  the  camp  disgraced. 

Aieitu.  Then  so  much  nobler,  as  thou  wert  a 
soldier, 
Shall  my  death  be.    Is  it  revenge  provoked  thee, 
Or  art  thou  hired  to  kill  me? 

Bont.  Both. 

Aieitu.  Then  do  it. 

Poni.  Is  that  all? 

Aieitu.  Yes. 

Poni.  Would  you  not  live  ? 

Aieitu.  Why  should  I  ? 
To  thank  thee  for  my  life  ? 

Poni.  Yes,  if  I  spare  it. 

Aieitu.  Be  not  deceived ;  I  was  not  made  to  thank. 
For  any  courtesy  but  killing  me, 
A  fellow  of  thy  fortune.    Do  thy  duty ! 

Poni.  Do  not  yon  fear  me? 

Aieitu.  No. 

Poni.  Nor  love  me  for  it 

Aieitu.  That's  as  thou  dost  thy  business. 

Pont.  When  you  are  dead. 
Your  place  is  mine,  Afidus. 

Aieitu.  Now  I  fear  thee ; 
And  not  alone  thee,  Pontius,  but  the  empire. 

Poni.  Why,  I  can  govern,  sir. 

Aieitu,  I  would  thou  oouldst. 
And  first  thyself.    Thou  canst  fight  well,  and' 

bravely. 
Thou  canst  endure  all  dangers,  heats,  odds,  hmi- 
Heaven*s  angry  flashes  are  not  suddeuer        [gers ; 
Than  I  have  seen  thee  execute,  nor  more  mortal ; 
The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 
I  have  stood  and  view'd  thee  mow  away  like  rushes, 
And  BtiU  kill  the  killer :  Were  thy  mind 
But  half  so  sweet  in  peaee  as  rough  in  dangers, 
I  died  to  leave  a  happy  heir  behind  me. 
Come,  strike,  and  be  a  general ! 

Pont.  Prepare  then : 
And,  for  I  see  your  honour  cannot  lessen. 
And  'twere  a  shame  for  me  to  strike  a  dead  man, 
Fight  your  short  span  out. 

Aieitu.  No,  thou  know'st  I  must  not ; 
I  dare  not  eive  thee  so  much  'vantage  of  me, 
As  disobedience. 


Pont.  Dare  you  not  defend  yoa 
Against  your  enemy  ? 

Aecitu.  Not  aent  from  Cssar ; 
I  have  no  power  t6  make  sach  enemies : 
For,  aa  I  am  condemn'd,  my  naked  sword 
Stands  but  a  hatchment  by  me ;  only  held 
To  shew  I  was  a  soldier.     Had  not  Cesar 
Chain'd  all  defence  in  this  doom,  **  Let  him  die," 
Old  as  I  am,  and  qnenchM  with  scars  and  sorrows, 
Yet  would  I  make  this  wither'd  arm  do  wonders, 
And  open  in  an  enemy  snch  wonnds 
Mercy  would  weep  to  look  oil 

Pont.  Then  have  at  yon ; 
And  look  npon  me,  and  be  sure  yon  fear  not: 
Remember  who  yon  are,  and  why  yon  lire, 
And  what  I  have  been  to  you ;  cry  not  '*  hold," 
Nor  think  it  base  injustice  I  should  kill  you. 

Aeeku.  I  am  prepared  for  all. 

Pont.  For  now,  ASdus, 
Thou  shalt  behold  and  find  I  was  no  traitor, 
And,  as  I  do  it,  bless  me !  Die  aa  I  do ! 

[FbimuB  ttaJbt  Mauc^. 

ASeius,  Thou  hast  deoeiTed  me,  Pontius,  and  I 
thank  thee : 
By  all  my  hopes  in  HesTen,  thon  art  a  Roman ! 

Pont.  To  shew  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  this 
is  not; 
For  Slander's  sdf  would  shame  to  find  yon  coward, 
Or  willing  to  out-lire  your  honesty : 
But,  noble  sir,  you  have  been  jealous  of  me. 
And  held  me  in  the  rank  of  dangerous  persons ; 
And  I  must  dying  say,  it  was  but  justice, 
Te  cast  me  from  my  credit :  Yet,  believe  me, 
(For  thero  is  nothing  now  but  truth  to  save  me, 
And  your  forgiveness)  though  you  held  me  heinous, 
And  of  a  troubled  spirit,  that  like  fire 
Turns  all  to  flames  it  meets  with,  you  mistook  me : 
If  I  were  foe  to  anything,  'twas  ease, 
Want  of  the  soldier's  due,  the  enemy; 
The  nakedness  we  found  at  home,  and  scorn, 
Children  of  peace  and  pleasures ;  no  regard 
Nor  comfort  for  our  scars,  but  how  we  got  'em ; 
To  rusty  time,  that  eat  our  bodies  up. 
And  e'en  began  to  prey  upon  our  honours; 
To  wants  at  home,  and,  mora  than  wants,  abuses ; 
To  them  that,  when  the  enemy  invaded, 
Made  us  their  saints,  but  now  the  sores  of  Rome ; 
To  silken  flattery,  and  pride  plumed  over, 
Forgetting  with  what  wind  their  feathers  sail, 
And  under  whose  protection  their  soft  pleasures 
Grow  full  and  numberless :  To  this  I  am  foe, 
Not  to  the  state,  or  any  point  of  duty. 
And,  let  me  speak  but  what  a  soldier  may, 
(Truly  I  ought  to  be  so)  yet  I  err'd. 
Because  a  hr  more  noble  suflerer 
ShewM  me  the  way  to  patience,  and  I  lost  it : 
This  is  the  end  I  die,  sir ;    To  live  basely. 
And  not  the  follower  of  him  that  bred  me 
In  full  account  and  virtue,  Pontius  dare  not, 
Much  less  to  out-live  what  is  good,  and  flatter. 

Acdut.  I  want  a  name  to  give  thy  virtue,  sol- 
For  only  good  is  far  below  thee,  Pontius ;  [dier. 
The  gods  shall  find  thee  one !  Thou  hast  fashioned 

death 
In  such  an  excellent  and  beauteous  manner, 
I  wonder  men  can  live !     Canst  thou  speak  once 
For  thy  words  are  such  harmony,  a  soul     [more  ? 
Would  choose  to  fly  to  heaven  in. 

Pont.  A  (krewelL 
Good  noble  general,  your  hand  1    Forgive  me, 


And  think  whatever  was  displeasing  yon. 
Was  none  of  mine.    Yon  cannot  live. 

Atciut.  I  will  not ! 
Yet  one  word  more. 

Pont.  Die  nobly !— Rome,  lluvwell  I 
And,  Valentinian,  fall !  thou  hast  broke  thy  basis, 
In  joy  vou  have  given  me  a  quiet  death : 
I  would  strike  more  wounds,  if  I  had  mora  breath. 

IDtm 

A'ecitu.  Is  there  an  hour  ofgoodness  beyond  this? 
Or  any  man  would  out-live  such  a  djring  ? 
Would  Ciesar  double  all  my  honours  on  me, 
And  stick  me  o'er  with  favours,  like  a  mistress. 
Yet  would  I  grow  to  this  man !  I  have  loved. 
But  never  doted  on  a  face  till  now. 
Oh,  death,  thou'rt  more  Hum  beauty,  and  thy 

pleasure 
Beyond  posterity  1 — Come,  friends,  and  kill  me. 
Cosar,  be  kind,  and  send  a  thousand  swords ; 
The  more,  the  greater  is  my  fall. — ^Why  stay  ye? 
Come,  and  I'll  kiss  your  weapons.     Fear  me  not : 
By  all  the  gods,  I'll  honour  ye  for  killing  1 
Appear,  or  through  the  court,  and  world,  I'll 

seareh  ye  I 
My  sword  is  gone.  IThrows  it  from  him.}  Ye  are 

traitora  if  ye  spare  me, 
And  CKsar  must  consume  ye !— -All  base  cowards  f 
I'll  follow  ye,  and,  ere  I  die,  proclaim  ye 
The  weeds  of  Italy,  the  dross  of  nature ! 
Where  are  ye,  villains,  traitors,  slaves  ?         iEsit. 

Enter  Pboculos,  and  three  others,  runnU^  over  the 

Stage. 

Proe.  I  knew 
He  had  kill'd  the  captain. 

1.  Here's  his  sword. 

Proe.  Let  it  alone ;  'twill  fight  itself  else,  fHends. 
An  hundred  men  are  not  enough  to  do  it : 
I'll  to  the  emperor,  and  get  more  aid. 

Ateiua.  [Within.']  None  strike  a  poor  con- 

Proo*  He  is  mad :  [demn'd  man  ? 

Shift  for  yourselves,  my  masters !  IBxeunt. 

Enter  Aacax. 
Aeoius.  Then,  Aficius,  iTaku  up  hie  eword. 

See  what  thou  darest  thyselfl — Hold,  my  good 

sword; 
Thon  hast  been  kept  from  blood  too  long.    1*11 

kiss  thee, 
For  thou  art  more  than  friend  now,  my  preserver ! 
Shew  me  the  way  to  happiness ;  I  seek  it. 
And  all  yon  great  ones,  that  have  fallen  as  I  do, 
To  keep  your  memories  and  honoun  living, 
Be  present  in  your  virtues,  and  assist  me, 
That,  like  strong  Cato,  I  may  pnt  away 
All  promises,  but  what  shall  crown  my  ashes. 
Rome,  fare  thee  well !     Stand  long,  and  know  to 
Whilst  there  is  people,  and  ambition. —  [conquer, 
Now  fbr  a  stroke  shall  turn  me  to  a  star ! 
I  come,  ye  blessed  spirits !  make  me  room 
To  live  for  ever  in  Elysium !         IFaUe  on  hie  moord. 
Do  men  fear  tliis  ?    Oh,  that  posterity 
Could  learn  from  him  but  this,  that  loves  his  wound. 
There  is  no  pain  at  all  in  dying  well. 
For  none  are  lost,  but  those  tlwt  make  their  hell  I 

iDiee. 
Enter  PaooiLUi,  and  two  othere. 

I .  [  Within.']  He's  dead ;  draw  in  the  guard  again. 

Proe.  He's  dead  indeed. 
And  I  am  glad  he's  gone :  He  was  a  devil  I 
His  body,  tf  his  eunuchs  come,  is  theirs  i 
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The  emperor,  out  of  his  love  to  virtue, 
Has  given  'em  that :  Let  no  man  atop  their  entrance. 

lExeunt. 
Enter  Phidias  and  Abbtus. 

PMd.  Oh,  my  most  noble  lord!    liook  here, 
Here's  a  sad  sight  I  [Aretns, 

Are.  Oh,  cruelty !  Oh,  Cesar  I 
Oh,  times  that  bring  forth  nothing  but  destruction. 
And  overflows  of  blood !  Why  wast  thou  kill'd? 
Is  it  to  be  a  just  man  now  again. 
As  when  Tiberins  and  wild  Nero  reign'd, 
Only  assurance  of  his  overthrow  ? 

Phid.  It  is,  Aretus :  He  that  would  live  now. 
Must,  like  the  toad,  feed  only  on  corruptions. 
And  grow  with  those  to  greatness.   Honest  virtue, 
And  the  true  Roman  honour,  faith  and  valour, 
That  have  been  all  the  riches  of  the  empire. 
Now,  like  the  fearftil  tokens  of  the  plague, 
Are  mere  fore-runners  of  their  ends  that  owe  them. 

Arg,  Never-enough-lamented  lord!  dear  master! 
Enter  MAzimm. 
Of  whom  now  shall  we  learn  to  live  like  men  ? 
From  whom  draw  out  our  actions  just  and  worthy  ? 
Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  gone  with  tiiee  all  goodness, 
The  great  example  of  all  equity, 
(Oh,  thou  alone  a  Roman,  thou  art  perish'd,) 
Faith,  fortitude,  and  constant  nobleness ! 
Weep,  Rome!  weep,  Italy!  weep,  all  that  knew 
And  you  that  fiear'd  him  as  a  noble  foe,         [him  ! 
(If  enemies  have  honourable  tears) 
Weep  this  decay'd  Aficius,  fallen  and  scatter'd, 
By  foul  and  base  suggestion ! 

Phid.  Oh,  Lord  Mazimus  I 
This  was  your  worthy  fnend. 

Mas.  The  gods  forgive  me ! — 
Think  not  the  worse,  my  friends,  I  shed  not  tears; 
Great  griefs  lament  within.    Yet,  now  I  have 

found  'em. 
'Would  I  had  never  known  the  world,  nor  women. 
Nor  what  that  cursed  name  of  honour  was. 
So  this  were  once  again  Aficius ! 
But  I  am  destined  to  a  mighty  action, 
And  beg  my  pardon,  friend ;  my  vengeance  taken, 
I  will  not  be  long  from  thee. — Ye  have  a  great  loss, 
But  bear  it  patiently ;  yet,  to  say  truth. 
In  justice  'tis  not  sufferable.    I  am  next, 
And  were  it  now,  I  would  be  glad  on't    FHends, 
Who  shall  preserve  ye  now  ? 

Are,  Nay,  we  are  lost  too. 

Majt.  I  fear  ye  are ;  for  likely  such  as  love 
The  man  that's  fallen,  and  have  been  nouriah'd  by 

him, 
Do  not  stay  long  behind :  *Tis  held  no  wisdom. 
I  know  what  I  must  do. — Oh,  my  AScius, 
Canst  thou  thus  perish,  pluck 'd  up  by  the  roots, 
And  no  man  feel  thy  worthiness  ? — From  boys 
He  bred  you  both,  I  think. 


Phid.  And  from  tiie  poorest. 

Mtur.  And  loved  ye  as  his  own  ? 

Are,  We  found  it,  sir. 

Mas.  Is  not  this  a  loss  then? 

PMd,  Oh,  a  loss  of  losses! 
Our  lives,  and  ruins  of  our  families, 
The  utter  being  nothing  of  our  names, 
Were  nothing  near  it. 

Aiajc.  As  I  take  it  too, 
He  put  ye  to  the  emperor  ? 

Are.  He  did  so. 

Mas.  And  kept  ye  still  in  credit  ? 

Phid.  'Tis  most  true,  sir. 

Mas.  He  fed  your  fothers  too,  and  made  them 
means; 
Your  sisters  he  preferred  to  noble  wedlocks ; 
Did  he  not,  friends? 

Ar^,  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mas,  As  I  take  it. 
This  worthy  man  would  not  be  now  forgotten. 
I  tell  ye,  to  my  grief,  he  was  basely  murder'd ; 
And  something  would  be  done,  by  those  that  loved 

him; 
And  something  may  be.    Pray  stand  off  a  little ; 

Let  me  bewail  him  private. — Oh,  my  dearest 

iKneeU  hjf  the  bodjf  ofAman. 

Phid.  Aretus,  if  we  be  not  sudden,  he  out-does 
I  know  he  points  at  vengeance ;  we  are  cold    [us ; 
And  base  ungrateful  wretches,  if  we  shun  it. 
Are  we  to  hope  for  more  rewards  or  greatness, 
Or  anything  but  death,  now  he  is  dead? 
Darest  thou  resolve  ? 

Are.  I  am  perfect. 

Phid.  Then  like  flowers 
That  grew  together  all,  we'll  fall  together. 
And  with  us  that  that  bore  us :  When  'tis  done. 
The  world  shall  style  us  two  deserving  servants. 
1  fear  he'll  be  before  us. 

Are.  This  night,  Phidias 

Phid,  No  more. 

Mas.  Now,  worthy  friends,  I  have  done  my 
mournings. 
Let's  bum  tiiis  noble  body:  Sweets  as  many 
As  sun-burnt  Meroe  breeds,  I'll  make  a  flame  of. 
Shall  reach  his  soul  in  heaven.    He  that  shall  live 
Ten  ages  henee,  but  to  rehearse  this  story. 
Shall,  with  the  sad  diBoourse  on't,  durken  heaven, 
And  force  the  painful  burdens  from  the  wombs, 
Conceived  a-new,  with  sorrow :  Even  the  grave 
Where  mighty  Sylla  sleeps  shall  rend  asunder. 
And  give  her  shadow  up,  to  come  and  groan 
About  our  piles ;  which  will  be  more,  and  greater. 
Than  green  Olympus,  Ida,  or  old  Latmus 
Can  fbed  with  cedar,  or  the  east  with  gums, 
Greece  with  her  wines,  or  Thessaly  with  flowers, 
Or  willing  Heaven  can  weep  for  in  her  showers. 

lExeuut  with  tke  bodp. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  1.--A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  T^ksoub  with  hie  dagger  in  him,  and  Aanus, 

paieoned. 
Are.  He  has  his  last. 
Phid.  Then,  come  the  worst  of  danger  t 
AJ»ciusy  to  thy  soul  we  give  a  Caesar. — 
How  long  is't  since  you  gave  it  him  ? 


Are,  An  hour; 
Mine  own  two  hours  before  him.     How  it  boils 
me ! 

Phid,  It  was  not  to  be  cured,  I  hope. 

Are,  No,  Phidias ; 
I  dealt  above  his  antidotes :  Physicians 
May  find  the  cause,  but  where  the  cure  ? 
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Phid,  Done  bravely ; 
We  are  got  before  his  tyranny,  Aretus. 

Are.  We  had  lost  oar  wordiiest  end  else,  Ffaf* 

Phid,  Canst  then  hold  ont  a  while  ?  [dias. 

Are,  To  torture  him, 
Anger  would  give  me  leave  to  live  an  age  yet : 
That  man  is  poorly  spirited,  whose  life 
Runs  in  his  blood  alone,  and  not  in  his  wishes. 
And  yet  1  swell  and  bum  like  flaming  ^tna ; 
A  thousand  new-found  fires  are  kincUed  in  me, 
B At.  yet  I  must  not  die  these  four  hours,  Phidias. 

Paid.  Remember  who  dies  with  thee,  and  de- 
spise death. 

Are.  I  need  no  exhortation :  The  joy  in  me, 
Of  what  I  have  done,  and  why,  makes  poison  plea* 
And  my  most  killing  torments,  mistresses,    [sure, 
For  how  can  he  have  time  to  die,  or  pleasure. 
That  falls  as  fools  unsatisfied,  and  simple  ? 

Phid.  This  that  consumes  my  life,  yet  keeps  it 
Nor  do  I  feel  the  danger  of  a  dying ;  [in  me. 

And  if  I  but  endure  to  hear  the  curses 
Of  this  fell  tyrant  dead,  I  have  half  my  heaven. 

Are.  Hold  thy  soul  fast  but  four  hours,  Phidias, 
And  thou  shalt  see  to  wishes  beyond  ours, 
Nay,  more,  beyond  our  meanings. 

Phid.  Thou  hast  steel'd  me. 
Farewell,  Aretus ;  and  the  souls  of  good  men» 
That,  as  ours  do,  have  left  their  Roman  bodies 
In  brave  revenge  for  virtue,  guide  our  shadows ! 
I  would  not  faint  yet. 

A.'e.  Farewell,  Phidias : 
And,  as  we  have  done  nobly,  gods  look  on  us  ! 

ISjceunt  teveraUif. 


SCENE  11.-^ An  Apartment  in  the  aame. 

Enter  Lycias  and  Proculcb. 

Lpeias,  Sicker  and  sicker,  Proculus  ? 

Proo.  Oh,  Lycias, 
What  shall  become  of  us  ?  'Would  we  had  died 
With  happy  Chilax,  or  with  Balbus  bed-rid, 
And  made  too  lame  for  justice  ! 

Enter  Licniius. 

Liein.  The  soft  music  ; 
And  let  one  sing  to  fasten  sleep  upon  him. — 
Oh,  friends*  the  emperor ! 

Proo.  What  say  the  doctors  ? 

Licin.  For  us  a  most  sad  saying ;  he  is  poison'd, 
Beyond  all  cure  too. 

Lyciaa.  Who  ? 

Liein.  The  wretch  Aretus, 
That  most  unhappy  villain. 

Lf/dat.  How  do  you  know  it ' 

Lidn.  He  gave  lum  drink  last.    Let's  disperse, 
and  find  him  ; 
And,  since  he  has  open'd  misery  to  all. 
Let  it  begin  with  him  first.    Softly ;  he  slumbers. 

iSxeuni, 

VAUurnHiAir  brought  in  rick  in  a  cJUiir,  with  Budoxia, 
Physicians,  and  AttendantB. 

MUSIC  AND  SONG. 

€lar»<!luuining  Sleep,  tbou  easer  of  all  woes. 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  diapoee 
On  tbb  afflicted  prinoe ;  fall  like  a  cloud. 
In  gentle  ahowen ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud. 
Or  painful  to  his  dumbers ;  eaay,  sweet. 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Kight, 


Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain. 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  silver  rain. 
Into  this  prince  gently,  oh,  gently  slide. 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride ! 

VeJ.  Oh,  gods,  gods!     Drink,  drink!  colder, 
colder 
Than  snow  on  Scythian  mountains !  Oh,  my  heart. 

Eud.  How  does  your  grace  ?  [strings ! 

Phyt.  The  empress  speaks,  sir. 

Vai,  Djring, 
Dying,  Eudoxia,  dying. 

Phffs,  Good  sir,  patience. 

Eud.  What  have  you  given  him  ? 

Ph$f9.  Precious  things,  dear  lady, 
We  hope  shall  comfort  him. 

Val.  Oh,  flatter'd  fool. 
See  what  thy  god-head's  come  to !  Oh,  Eudoxia! 

£!ud.  Oh,  patience,  patience,  sir  1 

Vai.  Danubius 
I'll  have  brought  through  my  body— 

Eud.  Gods  give  comfort  2 

Val.  And  Volga,  on  whose  face  the  north  wind 
I  am  an  hundred  hells  !  an  hundred  piles  [freezes 
Already  to  my  funeral  are  flaming ! 
ShaU  I  not  drink  ? 

Phys.  You  must  not,  sir. 

Vai.  By  Heaven, 
I'll  let  my  breath  out,  that  shall  bum  ye  all. 
If  ye  deny  me  longer !  Tempests  blow  me. 
And  inundations  that  have  drunk  up  kingdoms, 
Flow  over  me,  and  quench  me !   Where's  the  vil- 
Am  I  immortal  now,  ye  slaves  ?  By  Numa,  pain  ? 
If  he  do  'scape — Oh  !  oh  1 

Eud.  Dear  sir ! 

Val.  Like  Nero, 
But  far  more  terrible,  and  full  of  slaughter, 
In  the  midst  of  all  my  flames,  I'll  fire  the  empire  1 
A  thousand  fans,  a  thousand  fans  to  cool  me  ! 
Invite  the  gentle  winds,  Eudoxia. 

Eud.  Sir ! 

VaL  Oh,  do  not  flatter  me !  I  am  but  flesh, — 
A  man,  a  mortal  man.     Drink,  drink,  ye  dunces ! 
What  can  your  doses  now  do,  and  your  scrapings » 
Your  oils,  and  Mithridates  ?  If  I  do  die. 
You  only  words  of  health,  and  names  of  sickness, 
Finding  no  true  disease  in  man  but  money. 
That  t^k  yourselves  into  revenues— oh  ! — 
And,  ere  you  kill  your  patients,  beggar  'em, 
1*11  have  ye  flea'd  and  dried  1 

Enter  Pmculos  and  Lxcnras,  vHth  Aamis. 

Proe.  The  yillain,  sir ; 
The  most  accursed  wretch. 

Vai.  ,Be  gone,  my  queen ; 
This  is  no  sight  for  thee :  Go  to  the  vestals. 
Cast  holy  incense  in  the  fire,  and  ofier 
One  powerful  sacrifice  to  free  thy  Cesar. 

Proe.  Go,  go,  and  be  happy.         lExit  Bcnoxu. 

Are.  Go ;  but  give  no  ease.»- 
The  gods  have  set  thy  last  hour,  Valentinian  t 
Thou  art  but  man,  a  bad  man  too,  a  beast. 
And,  like  a  sensual  bloody  thing,  thou  diest ! 

Proe,  Oh,  damned  traitor ! 

Are.  Curse  yourselves,  ye  flatterers, 
And  howl  your  miseries  to  come,  ye  wretches ! 
You  taught  him  to  be  poison'd. 

Ko/.  Yet  no  oomforC  ? 

Are.  Be  not  abused  with  priests  nor  'pothecariea, 
They  cannot  help  thee :  Tbou  hast  now  to  live 
A  short  half-hour,  no  more,  and  I  ten  minutes. 
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I  gave  thee  poieon  for  ACerat'  sake. 

Such  a  destroying  poison  would  kill  nature ; 

And,  for  tbon  shalt  not  die  alone,  I  took  it 

If  mankind  had  been  in  thee  at  this  marder, 

No  more  to  people  earth  again,  the  wings 

Of  old  Time  dipp'd  for  erer,  Reason  lost. 

In  what  I  had  attempted,  yet,  oh,  Cesar, 

To  purchase  fair  revenge,  I  had  poisoo'd  them  too. 

Vol,  Oh,  villain  I — 1  grow  hotter,  hotter. 

Are.  Yes ; 
But  not  near  my  heat  yet.    What  thou  feel'st  now 
(Mark  me  with  horror,  Cesar)  are  but  embers 
Of  lust  and  lechery  thou  hast  committed ; 
But  there  be  flames  of  murder  I 

Vai,  Fetch  out  tortures. 

Are,  Do,  and  I'll  flatter  thee;  nay,  more,  Til 
love  thee. 
Thy  tortures,  to  what  now  I  suffer,  Cbssp, 
At  which  thou  must  arrive  too,  ere  thou  diest* 
Are  lighter,  and  more  full  of  mirth,  than  laughter. 

Vai,  Let  'em  alone.    I  must  drink. 

Are,  Now  be  mad ; 
But  not  near  me  yet. 

Vai,  Hold  me,  hold  me,  hold  me  1 
Hold  me,  or  I  shall  burst  else  1 

Are,  See  me,  Ciesar, 
And  see  to  what  thou  must  come  for  thy  murder. 
Millions  of  women's  labours,  all  diseases 

Vai,  Oh,  my  afllicted  soul  too  ! 

Are,  Women's  fears,  horrors, 
Despairs,  and  all  the  plagues  the  hot  sun  breeds — 

Vai.  AScius,  oh,  Aecius  !  Oh,  Lucina  I 

Are,  Are  but  my  torments'  shadows  1 

Vai,  Hide  me,  mountains  1 
The  gods  have  found  my  sins.    Now  break ! 

Are.  Not  yet,  sir ; 
Thou  hast  a  pull  beyond  all  these. 

Vai.  Oh,  hell! 
Oh  villain,  cursed  villain  I 

Are,  Oh,  brave  villain  ! 
My  poison  dances  In  me  at  this  deed ! 
Now,  Cesar,  now  behold  me ;  this  is  torment. 
And  this  is  thine  before  thou  diest :  I  am  wild-fire ! 
The  braien  bull  of  Phalaris  was  feign'd. 
The  miseries  of  souls  despising  heaven. 
But  emblems  of  my  torment, 

Vai,  Oh,  quench  me,  quench  me,  quench  me  ! 

Are,  Fire  a  flatteij. 
And  all  the  poets'  tales  of  sad  Avemus, 
To  my  pains  less  than  fictions.  Yet,  to  shew  thee 
What  constant  love  I  bore  my  murder'd  master. 
Like  a  south  wind,  I  have  sung  dirough  all  these 

tempests. 
My  heart,  my  vrither'd  heart!  Fear,  fear,  thou 

monster  I 
Fear  the  just  gods  !  I  have  my  peace  1  IDiet. 

Vai,  More  drink ! 
A  thousand  April  showers  &11  in  mj  bosom  ! 
How  dare  ye  let  me  be  tormented  thus  ? 
Away  with  that  prodigious  body.     Gods, 
Gods,  let  me  ask  ye  what  I  am,  ye  lay 
All  your  inflictions  on  me  ?  Hear  me,  hear  me ! 
I  do  confess  I  am  a  ravisher, 
A  murderer,  a  hated  Cesar :  Oh ! 
Are  there  not  vows  enough,  and  flaming  altars, 
The  fat  of  all  the  world  for  sacrifice. 
And,  where  that  fidls,  the  blood  of  thousand  cap- 
tives. 
To  purge  those  sins,  but  I  must  make  the  inocsise? 
I  do  despise  ye  aU  !  ye  have  no  mercy. 


And  wanting  that,  ye  are  no  gods  !  Your  parole 
Is  only  preuh'd  abroad  to  make  fools  fearful, 
And  women  made  of  awe,  believe  your  heaven  1 
Oh,  torments,  torments,  torments !   Pains  above 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  dreams,  and  ghosts,  [pains! 
And  truly  hold  the  guidance  of  things  mortal ; 
Have  in  yourselves  times  past,  to  come,  and  present ; 
Fashion  the  souls  of  men,  and  make  flesh  for  'em. 
Weighing  our  fates  snd  fortunes  beyond  reason ; 
Be  more  than  all,  ye  gods,  great  in  forgiveness ! 
Break  not  the  goodly  frame  ye  build  in  anger. 
For  you  are  things,  men  teach  us,  vrithout  passions. 
Give  me  sn  hour  to  know  ye  in ;  Oh,  save  me  I 
But  so  much  perfect  time  ye  make  a  soul  in. 
Take  this  destruction  from  me  I — ^No,  ye  cannot ; 
The  more  I  would  believe  ye,  more  I  suffer.    ■ 
My  brains  are  ashes  \  now  my  heart,  my  eyes  1 

Friends, 
I  ^t  I  go  1  More  air,  more  air  I — I  am  mortal  I 

iDUt, 

Proe,  Take  in  the  body.— Oh,  Licinins, 
The  misery  that  we  are  hit  to  suffer  1 
No  pity  shall  find  us. 

Licin,  Our  lives  deserve  none. 
'Would  I  were  chain'd  again  to  slavery. 
With  any  hope  of  life  I 

Proo.  A  quiet  grave. 
Or  a  consumption  now,  Licinius, 
That  we  might  be  too  poor  to  kill,  vrere  something. 

Licin.  Let's  make  our  best  use;  we  have  money, 
Proculus, 
And  if  that  cannot  save  us,  we  have  swords. 

Proe,  Yes,  but  we  dare  not  die. 

Licin,  I  had  forgot  that. 
There's  other  countries,  then. 

Proe,  But  the  same  hate  still, 
Of  what  we  are. 

Lioin,  Think  any  thing ;  111  follow. 

SwUt  a  M  MMOger. 

Proe,  How  now  }  what  news  ? 

Meu.  Shift  for  yourselves ;  ye  are  lost  else. 
The  soldier  is  in  arms  for  great  ACcius, 
And  their  lieutenant-general,  that  stopp'd  'em. 
Cut  in  a  thousand  pieces :  They  mardi  hither. 
Beside,  the  vromen  of  tiie  town  have  murder'd 
Phorba,  and  loose  Ardelia,  Cesar's  she-bawds. 

Lidn,  Then  here's  no  staying,  Proculus  I 

Proe,  Oh,  Cesar, 
That  we  had  never  Imown  thy  lusts  I  Let's  fly. 
And  where  we  find  no  woman's  man  let's  die. 

[Exemnt, 
— ♦ — 

SCENE  III.— >^  Strett. 

Enter  Mazixiw. 

Ma»,  Gods,  what  a  sluice  of  blood  have  I  let 
My  happy  ends  are  come  to  birth;  he's  dead,  [open ! 
And  I  revenged ;  the  empire's  all  a-flre. 
And  desolation  every  where  inhabits. 
And  shall  I  live  that  am  the  author  of  it. 
To  know  Rome,  from  the  awe  o'  the  world,  the  pity? 
My  friends  are  gone  before  too,  of  my  sending ; 
And  shall  I  stay  ?  is  aught  else  to  be  lived  fbr  ? 
Is  there  another  friend,  another  wife, 
Or  any  third,  holds  half  their  worthiness, 
To  linger  here  alive  for  ?  Is  not  virtue, 
In  their  two  everlasting  souls,  departed  ? 
And  in  their  bodies'  fint  flame  fled  to  heaven  ? 
Can  any  man  discover  this,  and  love  me  ? 
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For  though  my  justice  were  as  white  as  truth, 

My  way  was  crooked  to  it ;  that  condemns  me. 

And  now,  Aficins,  and  my  honour'd  lady. 

That  were  preparers  to  my  rest  and  quiet. 

The  lines  to  lead  me  to  Elysium  ; 

You  that  but  stept  before  me  on  assurance 

I  would  not  leave  your  friendship  unrewarded ; 

First  smile  upon  the  sacrifice  I  have  sent  ye, 

Then  see  me  coming  boldly  ! — Stay  ;  I  am  foolish, 

Somewhat  too  sudden,  to  mine  own  destruction  ; 

This  great  end  of  my  vengeance  may  grow  greater; 

Why  may  not  I  be  Cssar  ?  Yet  no  dying : 

Why  should  not  I  catch  at  it  ?  Fools  and  children 

Have  had  that  strength  before  me,  and  obtain'd  it, 

And,  as  the  danger  stands,  my  reason  bids  me  ; 

I  will,  I  dare.     My  dear  friends,  pardon  me ; 

I  am  not  fit  to  die  yet,  if  not  Cssar. 

I  am  sure  the  soldier  loves  me,  and  the  people, 

And  I  will  forward  ;  and,  as  goodly  cedars, 

Rent  from  OSta  by  a  sweeping  tempest, 

Jointed  again,  and  made  tall  masts,  defy 

Those  angry  winds  that  split  'em,  so  will  I, 

New  pieced  again,  above  the  fate  of  women. 

And  made  more  perfect  far,  than  growing  private, 

Stand  and  defy  bad  fortunes.     If  I  rise. 

My  wife  was  ravish'd  well ;  If  then  I  fall. 

My  great  attempt  honours  my  funeral.  ISjrtt, 


SCENE  TV, —An  open  PIm$  in  the  City. 
Enter  Fulvius,  Locius,  SsMnioitioB,  and  Anumva. 

Fulv,  Guard  all  tiie  posterns  to  the  camp,  Afnu 
And  see  'em  fast ;  we  shall  be  rifled  else.  [nius. 
Thou  art  an  honest  and  a  worthy  captain. 

Lue,  Promise  the  soldier  any  thing. 

Setnp,  Speak  gently, 
And  tdl  'em  we  are  now  in  council  for  'em, 
Labouring  to  choose  a  Caesar  fit  for  them, 
A  soldier,  and  a  giver. 

Fulv.  Tell  'em  further, 
Tlieir  f^  and  liberal  voices  shall  go  with  us. 

Lite.  Nay  more,  a  negative  (say)  we  allow  'em. 

Semp.  And  if  our  choice  di^lease  'em,  they 
shall  name  him. 

Fulv,  Promise  three  donatives,  and  large,  Afira- 
nius. 
And,  Cesar,  once  elected,  present  foes, 
With  distribution  of  all  necessaries. 
Com,  wine,  and  oil. 

Semp.  New  garments,  and  new  arms. 
And  equal  portions  of  the  provinces 
To  them,  and  to  their  families  for  ever. 

Fulv.  And  see  the  city  strengthen'd. 

Afr.  IshaUdoit.  ISxU. 

Luo,  Semprontus,  these  are  wofiil  times. 

Semp.  Oh,  Brutus, 
We  want  thy  honesty  again  :  These  Caesars, 
What  noble  consuls  got  with  blood,  in  blood 
Consume  again  and  scatter. 

Fulv.  Which  way  shall  we  ? 

Lue.  Not  any  way  of  safiety  I  can  think  on. 

Semp.  Now  go  our  wives  to  ruin,  and  our  daugh- 
And  we  beholders,  Fulvius.  Iters, 

Fulv.  Every  thing 
Is  every  man's  that  will. 

Lue.  The  vestals  now 
Must  only  feed  the  soldier's  fire  of  lust, 
And  sensual  gods  be  glutted  with  those  offerings  ; 
Age,  Uke  the  hidden  bowels  of  the  earth, 


Open'd  with  swords  for  treasure.    Gods  defend  us  1 
We  are  chaff  before  their  fury,  else. 

Fulv.  Away! 
Let's  to  the  temples. 

Ltie.  To  the  capitol ; 
'Tis  not  a  time  to  pray  now ;  let's  be  strengthen'd. 

Enter  Afrantos. 

Semp.  How  now,  Afranius  ?  What  good  news  ? 

A/r.  A  CKsar ! 

Fulv.  Oh,  who  ? 

Afr.  Lord  Maximus  is  vrith  the  soldier. 
And  all  the  camp  rings,  "  Caesar,  Cssar,  Cnsar  r* 
He  forced  the  empress  with  him,  for  more  honour. 

Lue.  A  happy  choice :  Let's  meet  him. 

Semp.  Blessed  fortune ! 

Fulv.  Away,  away!  Make  room  there,  room 
there,  room  !       lExeuMt  Scnaton.  Fl&uritk. 

IWithin.]  Lord  Majdmns   is  Cssar,   Cesar, 
H^,  Cesar  Maximus !  [Cesar! 

Afr.  Oh,  turning  people  ! 
Oh,  people  excellent  in  war,  and  govem'd ! 
In  peace  more  raging  than  tiie  fiinous  North, 
When  he  ploughs  up  the  sea,  and  makes  him  brine. 
Or  the  loud  fills  of  Nile.     I  must  give  way. 

iWUhin^Cmmrl 
Although  I  neither  love  nor  hoped  this. 
Or  like  a  rotten  bridge  that  dares  a  current 
When  he  is  swell'd  and  high,  crack  and  fSu-ewell. 

A  Fleurtsh.  Enter  BlAznnn,  Eudoxu,  Fulvids,  Luctob, 
SsMPBOiriini,  and  Soldiem. 

Senaiort.  Room  for  the  emperor ! 

Sold.  Long  life  to  Cesar ! 

Afr.  Hail,  Cesar  Maximus  1 

Mar.  Your  hand,  Afranius. 
Lead  to  the  palace ;  there  my  thanks,  in  general, 
I'll  shower  among  ye  all.  Grods,  give  me  life. 
First  to  defend  the  empire,  then  you,  fathers. — 
And,  valiant  friends,  the  heirs  of  strength  and 

virtue. 
The  rampires  of  old  Rome,  of  us  the  reftige, 
To  you  I  open  this  day  all  I  have. 
Even  all  the  hazard  that  my  youth  hath  purchased ; 
Ye  are  my  children,  family,  and  friends, 
And  ever  so  respected  shall  be.  Forward. — 
There's  a  proscription,  grave  Sempronius, 
'Gainst  all  the  flatterers,  and  lazy  bawds. 
Led  loose-lived  Valentinian  to  his  vices. 
See  it  effected  iFUmrisk. 

Senalore.  Honour  wait  on  Cesar ! 

Sold.  Make  room  for  Cesar  there  ! 

lExeunt  att  but  Aphanivs. 

Afr.  Thou  hast  my  fears. 
But  Valentinian  keeps  my  vows.     Oh,  gods  I 
Why  do  we  like  to  feed  the  greedy  ravin 
Of  these  blown  men,  that  must,  before  they  stand. 
And  fix  in  eminence,  cast  life  on  life, 
And  trench  their  safeties  in  with  wounds,  and 

bodies? 
Well,  froward  Rome,  thou  wilt  grow  weak  with 

changing. 
And  die  without  an  heir,  that  lovest  to  breed 
Sons  for  the  killing  hate  of  sons.     For  me, 
I  only  live  to  find  an  enemy.  lExU. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Faulds  and  Licippvs. 
Pau.  When  is  the  inauguration ' 
Licipput.  Why,  to*morrow. 
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(And  if  I  wrong  the  dead,  Heaven  perish  me, 
Or  apeak,  to  win  your  favours,  but  the  truth  1) 
Was  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  and  Csesar, 
A  most  malicioua  traitor. 

Semp.  Take  heed,  woman. 

Eud,  I  speak  not  for  compassion.   Brave  ACdus 
(Whose  blest  soul,  if  I  lie,  shall  afflict  me), 
The  man  that  all  the  world  loved,  you  adored. 
That  was  the  master-piece  of  arms,  and  bounty, 
(Mine  own  grief  shall  come  last)  thia  ftiend  of  Ms, 
This  soldier,  this  your  right  arm,  noble  Romans, 
By  a  base  letter  to  the  emperor, 
Stuff 'd  full  of  fears,  and  poor  suggestions, 
And  by  himself  unto  himself  directed. 
Was  cut  off  basely,  basely,  cruelly ! 
Oh,  loss  I    Oh,  innocent !    Can  ye  now  kill  me  ? 
And  the  poor  stale,  my  noble  lord,  that  knew  not 
More  of  this  villain,  than  his  forced  fears. 
Like  one  foreseen  to  satisfy,  died  for  it : 
There  was  a  murder  too,  Rome  would  have  blush'd 

at! 
Was  this  worth  being  Caesar?  or  my  patience? 

Nay,  his  wife, 
(By  Heaven,  he  told  it  me  in  wine,  and  joy, 
And  swore  it  deeply !)  he  himself  prepared 


To  be  abused.    How  ?    Let  me  grieve,  not  tell  ye. 
And  weep  the  sins  that  did  it :  And  his  end 
Was  only  me,  and  Caesar  :  But  me  he  Ued  in. 
These  are  my  reasons,  Romans,  and  my  soul 
Tells  me  sufficient ;  and  my  deed  is  justice  ! 
Now,  as  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  look  on  me. 
Afr,  What  less  could  nature  do?    What  less 

had  we  done. 
Had   we    known    this   before?     Romans,   she's 

righteous ; 
And  such  a  piece  of  justice  Heaven  must  smile 

on! 
Bend  all  your  swords  on  me,  if  this  displease  ye, 
For  I  must  kneel,  and  on  this  virtuous  hand 
Seal  my  new  joy  and  thanks. — ^Thou  hast  done 

truly. 
Semp.  Up  with  your  arms ;  ye  strike  a  saint 

else,  Romans. 
May'st  thou  live  ever  spoken  our  protector : 
Rome  yet  has  many  noble  heirs.    Let's  in. 
And  pray  before  we  choose  ;  then  plant  a  Caesar 
Above  the  reach  of  envy,  blood,  and  murder  1 
jlfr.  Take  up  the  body,  nobly,  to  his  urn, 
And  may  onr  sins  and  his  together  bum. 

IBjteunt  with  the  body.    A  dead  march. 


EPILOGUE. 


Wb  would  fain  please  ye,  and  as  fain  be  pleased  ; 

'Tis  but  a  little  liking,  both  are  eased  ; 

We  have  your  money,  and  you  have  our  ware. 

And,  to  our  understanding,  good  and  fair : 

For  your  own  wisdom's  sa^e,  be  not  so  mad 

To  acknowledge  ye  have  bought  things  dear  and  bad : 

Let  not  a  brack  i'  th'  stuff,  or  here  and  there 

The  fiuiing  gloss,  a  general  loss  appear  ! 

We  know  ye  take  up  worse  commodities. 

And  dearer  pay,  yet  think  your  bargains  wise ; 


We  know,  in  meat  and  wine  ye  fling  away 
More  time  and  wealth,  which  is  but  dearer  pay. 
And  with  the  reckoning  all  the  pleasure  lost* 
We  bid  ye  not  unto  repenting  cost : 
The  price  is  easy,  and  so  Ught  the  play. 
That  ye  may  new-digest  it  every  day. 
Then,  noble  friends,  as  ye  would  choose  a  miss. 
Only  to  please  the  eye  a  while,  and  kiss, 
'Till  a  good  wife  be  got ;  so  let  this  play 
Hold  ye  a  while  untU  a  better  may. 
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YALMurmm,  a  €fmtteman  laUtp  retumeti  frcm 

Traikl. 
MoNUjnm  Tuoiua,  hit  FeO&MhTravetter. 
BBBAflTXAir,  hi*  FatlUr, 
FKAHctsoo,    YALMtntHE^  8tm,   in   Love    with 

CXLUOB. 

Htlas,  a  ffeneral  Lover. 
Bam,  a  OenUeman,  hi*  Friend. 
Launcklot,  Monsieiir  Thobiab'8  If  on. 
Mjchabl,  a  OetUleman,  YALKimmrs  Neighbour, 
nree  Fhjridaiis,  and  an  Apotheoary. 


il  Barber. 

AucB,  VALramirBlB  Sitter. 

CmuADM,  beloved  Ay  VALBimfr<,  in  Cove  with 

Vkakcuco. 
Mabt,  Niece  to  YAvmrran  and  Aucs,  in  Love 

with  Monaieiir  Thomas. 
DoaoTHXA,  Monriear  Thomab'b  Sieter. 
AbbMi.of  St.  Katherine'i,  Aunt  to  Monsiear 

Thomas. 
Maoob,  Katb,  a  Black-«-Moor,  and  other  Maids. 


SCENE.— London. 


ACT     I. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  the  House  qf 
Valbntinb. 

Enter  Alicb  and  YAuamnu. 

AUee.  How  dearly  welcome  70a  are  1 

Vol.  I  know  it ; 
And,  my  best  sister,  yon  as  dear  to  my  fight, 
And  pray  let  this  confirm  it:    How  yon  have 

gOTem'd 
My  poor  state  in  my  abaenoe,  how  my  serrants, 
I  dare,  and  most  beiiere  (else  I  should  wrong  ye) 
The  best  and  worthiest 

Alioe.  As  my  woman's  wit,  sir, 
Which  is  bat  weak  and  crasy. 

Vol,  Bat,  good  Alice, 
Tell  me  how  fares  the  gentle  Ceilidh, 
The  life  of  my  affection,  since  my  trarel, 
My  long  and  lazy  travel  ?     Is  her  love  still 
Upon  the  growing  hand  ?  docs  it  not  stop 
And  wither  at  my  years  ?  has  she  not  view'd 
And  entertained  some  yoonger  smooth  behaTioor, 
Some  youth  but  in  his  bloasom,  as  henelf  is  ? 
There  lie  my  fears. 

Alice.  They  need  not;  for,  beUere  me. 
So  well  you  have  managed  her,  and  won  her  mind, 
Eren  tnm  her  hoars  of  childhood  to  this  ripeness 
(And,  in  yonr  absence,  that  by  me  enforced  still). 
So  well  distill'd  yonr  gentleness  into  her, 
Observed  her,  fed  her  fancy,  lived  still  in  her, 
And,  thongh  Love  be  a  boy,  and  ever  youthfid. 
And  young  and  beauteous  objects  ever  aim'd  at. 
Yet  here  you  have  gone  beyond  Love,  better'd 

Nature, 
Made  him  appear  in  years,  in  grey  years  fiery, 
His  bow  at  full  bent  ever.    Fear  not,  brother ; 
For  though  your  body  has  been  far  off  from  her. 
Yet  cTory  hour  yoar  heart,  which  is  your  goodness, 
I  have  fisroed  into  her,  won  a  place  prepued  too, 

A  4  s 


And  willingly^  to  give  it  ever  harbour ; 
Believe  she  is  so  much  your's,  and  won  by  mirade^ 
(Which  is  by  age)  so  deep  a  stamp  set  on  her 
By  your  observances,  she  cannot  alter. 
Were  the  child  living  now  you  lost  at  sea 
Among  the  Genoa  galUes,  what  a  happiness  ! 
What  a  main  blessing  I 

Fa/.  Oh,  no  more,  good  sister ; 
Touch  no  more  that  string,   'tis  too  harsh  and 

jarring! 
With  that  child  all  my  hopes  went,  and,  you  know, 
The  root  of  all  those  hopes,  the  mother  too. 
Within  few  days. 

AUee,  'Tis  coo  true,  and  too  fatal ; 
But  peace  be  with  their  souls ! 

viu.  For  her  loss, 
I  hope  the  beauteous  Cellidd^-^ 

Alice,  You  may,  sir, 
For  all  she  is,  is  yours. 

Vol.  For  the  poor  boy's  loss, 
I  have  brought  a  noble  nriend  I  foand  in  travel ; 
A  worthier  mind,  and  a'more  temperate  spirit, 
If  I  have  so  much  judgment  to  discern  'em, 
Man  yet  was  never  master  of. 

Alice,  What  is  he  ? 

VaL  A  gentleman,  I  do  assure  myself, 
And  of  a  worthy  breeding,  though  he  hide  it. 
I  found  him  at  Valentia,  poor  and  needy. 
Only  his  mind  the  master  of  a  treasure : 
I  sought  his  friendship,  won  him  by  much  violence. 
His  honesty  and  modesty  still  fearing 
To  thrust  a  charge  upon  me.     How  I  love  him. 
He  shall  now  know,  where  want  and  he  hereafter 
Shall  be  no  more  companiqps.    Use  him  nobly ; 
It  is  my  will,  good  sister  ;  all  I  have 
I  make  him  fr«e  companion  rn,  end  partner. 
But  only— 

Alice.  I  observe  you ;  hold  yoar  ri^t  there ; 
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Tho,  WonlcUit  thou  have  me  lose  my  birtfa- 
For  jond  old  thing  will  dirinherit  me,  [right  ? 
If  I  grow  too  demure.  Good  iweet  Doll^  pr^jthee, 
Pr*ythee,  dear  nBter,  let  me  see  her  1 

Dor,  No. 

Tho.  Nay,  I  beseech  thee.    By  this  light 

Dor,  Ay,  swagger. 

Tho.  l^ss  me,  and  be  my  friend ;  we  two  were 
And  shall  we  now  grow  strangers  ?  [twins, 

Dor.  'Tib  not  my  fault. 

Tho.  Well,  there  be  other  women ;  and  remem- 
ber yon, 
ITon,  you  were  the  cause  of  this ;  there  be  more 

lands  too, 
And  better  people  in  'em,  (fare  ye  well  h 
And  other  loves.    What  shall  become  of  me, 
And  of  my  yanides,  because  they  grieve  you  ? 

Dor.  Come  hither,  come ;  do  you  see  that  cloud 
that  flies  there  ? 
So  light  are  you,  and  blown  with  every  fancy. 
Will  you  but  make  me  hope  you  may  be  civil  ? 
I  know  your  nature's  sweet  enough,  and  tender, 
Not  grated  on,  nor  curb'd:  Do  you  love  your 

Tho,  He  lies  that  says  I  do  not.        [mistress  ? 

Dor.  Would  you  see  her  ? 

Tho.  If  you  please,  for  it  must  be  so. 

Dor.  And  appear  to  her 
A  thing  to  be  beloved  ? 

Tho.  Yes. 

Dor.  Change  then 
A  little  of  your  wildness  into  wisdom. 
And  put  on  a  more  smoothness. 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  you ;  yet 
I  do  protest  she  swore,  and  swore  it  deeply. 
She  would  never  see  vou  more.    Where's  your 
What,  do  yon  faint  at  this  ?       [num's  heart  now  ? 

Tho.  She  is  a  woman : 
But  he  she  entertains  next  for  a  servant, 
I  shall  be  bold  to  quarter ! 

Dor.  No  thought  of  fighting. 
Go  in,  and  there  we'll  taUc  more  ;  be  but  ruled. 
And  what  lies  in  my  power,  ye  shall  be  sure  of. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  llh^A  Room  in  the  Lodge  o/Makt. 
Enttr  Aucm  and  ILutv. 

Alice.  He  cannot  be  so  wild  still ! 

Mary.  "Us  most  certain ; 
I  have  now  heard  all,  and  all  the  truA. 

Alice.  Grant  all  that ; 
Is  he  the  first  that  has  been  given  a  lost  man, 
And  yet  come  fairly  home  ?     He  is  youig  and 

tender. 
And  fit  for  that  impression  your  affections 
Shall  stamp  upon  him.    Age  brings  on  discretion ; 
A  year  hence,  these  mad  toys  ^t  now  possess 

him 
Will  shew  like  bugbears  to  him,  shapes  to  fright 
Marriage  dissolves  all  these  Hke  mists.  [him ; 

Mary.  They  are  grounded 
Hereditary  in  him,  from  his  father, 
And  to  his  grave  they'll  haunt  him. 

Alice.  'Tis  your  fear. 
Which  is  a  wise  part  in  you ;  yet  your  love. 
However  you  may  seem  to  lessen  it 
With  these  dislikes,  and  choak  it  with  these  errors. 
Do  what  you  can,  will  break  out  to  excuse  him  : 
You  have  him  in  your  heart,  and  planted,  cousin, 


From  whence  the  power  of  reason,  nor  discretion, 
Can  ever  root  him. 

Mary.  Planted  in  my  heart,  aunt  ? 
Believe  it,  no ;  I  never  was  so  liberal. 
What  though  he  shew  a  so-so-comely  fellow, 
Which  we  call  pretty,  or  say  it  may  be  handsome ; 
What  though  his  promises  may  stumble  at 
The  power  of  goodness  in  him,  sometimes  use 
too — 

Alice.  How  willingly  thy  heart  betrays  thee ! 
cousin. 
Cozen  thyself  no  more :  Thou  hast  no  more  power 
To  leave  off  loving  him,  than  he  that's  thirsty 
Has  to  abstain  from  drink,  standing  before  him. 
His  mind  is  not  so  monstrous ;  for  his  shape, 
If  I  have  eyes,  I  have  not  seen  his  better ; 
A  handsome  brown  complexion 

Mary.  Reasonable, 
Inclining  to  a  tawny. 

Alice.  Had  I  said  so 
You  would  have  wish*d  my  tongue  out.    Then  his 
making 

Mary.  Which  may  be  mended ;  I  have  seen  l^gs 
And  cleaner  made.  [straighter 

Alice.  A  body  too 

Mary.  Far  neater. 
And  better  set  together. 

Alice.  God  forgive  thee  I 
For  'gainst  thy  conscience  thou  liest  stubbornly. 

Mary.  I  grant  *tis  neat  enough. 

Alice,  'lis  excellent ; 
And  where  the  outward  parts  are  fair  and  lovely 
(Which  are  but  moulds  o'  th'  mind),  what  must  the 

soul  be? 
Put  case,  youth  has  his  swinge,  and  fiery  nature 
Flames  to  mad  uses  many  times 

Mary.  All  this 
You  only  use  to  make  me  say  I  love  him : 
I  do  conJFess  I  do ;  but  that  my  fondness 
Should  fling  itself  upon  his  desperate  foUies    — 

Alice.  I  do  not  counsel  that ;  see  him  reclaim*d 
first. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  miracle :  Yet,  Mary, 
I  am  afraid  'twill  vex  thee  horribly 
To  stay  so  long. 

Mary.  No,  no,  aunt ;  no,  believe  me. 

Alice.  Whtit  was  your  dream  to-night?  for  I 
observed  you 
Hugging  of  me,  with,  "  Good  dear,  sweet  Tom  !" 

Mary.  Fy,  aunt  I 
Upon  my  conscience 

Alice.  On  my  word  'tis  true,  wench.  [too. 

And  then  you  kiss'd  me,  Mary,  more  than  once. 
And  sigh'd,  and  "  Oh,  sweet  Tom  "  again.    Nay, 

do  not  blush ; 
You  have  it  at  the  heart,  wench. 

Mary,  I'll  be  hang'd  first ; 
But  you  must  have  your  way. 

Alice.  And  so  will  you  too. 
Or  break  down  hedges  for  it.    Dorothea  1 

Enter  Dorothsa. 

Thou  welcomest  woman  living.     How  does  thy 

brother  ? 
I  hear  he's  tum'd  a  wond'rous  civil  gentleman. 
Since  his  short  travel. 
Dor.  'Pray  Heaven  he  make  it  good,  AUce. 
Mary.  How  do  you,  friend  ?  1  have  a  quarrel 
to  you; 
You  stole  away  and  left  my  company. 


«■ 
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Dor.  Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  friend ;  it  was  to 
welcome 
A  brother,  that  I  have  some  cause  to  love  well. 

Mary,  Pr'ythee  how  is  he?  thou  speak'st  troth. 

Dor.  Not  perfect  $ 
I  hope  he  will  be. 

Mary,  Never.    He  has  forgot  me, 
I  hear,  wench,  and  his  hot  love  too 

Alice,  Thon  wouldst  howl  then. 

Mary,  And  I  am  glad  it  should  be  so :  His 
Have  yielded  him  variety  of  mistresses,  [travels 
Fairer  in  his  eye  far. 

Alice,  Oh,  cogging  rascal ! 

Mary,  I  was  a  fool,  but  better  thoughts,  I  thank 
Heaven 

Dor,  Pray  do  not  think  so,  for  he  loves  you 
dearly. 
Upon  my  troth,  most  firmly ;  would  fain  see  you. 

Mary,  See  me,  friend  !  Do  you  think  it  fit  ? 

Dor,  It  may  be, 
"Without  the  loss  of  credit  too :  He's  not 
Such  a  prodigious  thing,  so  monstrous. 
To  fling  from  all  society. 

Mary.  He's  so  much  contrary 
To  my  desires,  such  an  antipathy, 
That  I  must  sooner  see  my  grave. 

Dor,  Dear  friend, 
He  was  not  so  before  he  went 

Mary,  I  grant  it, 
For  then  I  £dly  hoped  his  fair  conversion. 

Alice,  Come,  do  not  mask  yourself,  but  see  him 
You  have  a  mind.  [freely ; 

Mary,  That  mind  I'll  master  then. 

Dor,  And  is  your  hate  so  mortal  ? 

Mary,  Not  to  his  person, 
But  to  his  qualities,  lus  mad-cap  follies, 
Which  still,  like  Hydra's  heads,  grow  thicker  on 

him. 
I  have  a  credit,  friend ;  and  maids  of  my  sort 
Love  where  their  modesties  may  live  untainted. 

Dor,  I  give  up  that  hope  then :  'Pray,  for  your 
If  I  have  any  interest  within  you,  [friend's  sake. 
Do  but  this  courtesy,  accept  this  letter. 

Mary,  From  him  ? 

Dor.  The  same.  'Tis  but  a  minute's  reading ; 
And,  as  we  look  on  shapes  of  painted  devils, 
Which  for  the  present  may  disturb  our  fancy. 
But  with  the  next  new  object  lose  'em,  so. 
If  this  be  foul,  you  may  forget  it.    *Pny  I 

Mary.  Have  you  seen  it,  friend  ? 

Dor,  I  will  not  lie,  I  have  not ; 
But  I  presume,  so  much  he  honours  you. 
The  worst  part  of  himself  was  cast  away 
When  to  his  best  part  he  writ  this. 

Mary,  For  your  sake ; 
Not  that  I  any  way  shall  like  has  scribbling 


Alice.  A  shrewd  dissembling  quean  I 

Dor,  I  thank  you,  dear  friend. 
I  know  she  loves  him. 

Alice,  Yes,  and  will  not  lose  him. 
Unless  he  leap  into  the  moon,  believe  that, 
And  then  she'll  scramble  too.    Young  wenches' 

loves 
Are  like  the  course  of  quartans ;  they  may  shift, 
And  seem  to  cease  sometimes,  and  yet  we  see 
The  least  distemper  pulls  'em  back  again. 
And  seats  'em  in  their  old  course :  Fear  her  not» 
Unless  he  be  a  devil. 

Mary.  Now  Heaven  bless  me  I 

Dor,  What  has  he  writ  ? 

Mary,  Out,  out  upon  him  ! 

Dor,  Ha  1  what  has  the  madman  done  P 

Mary,  Worse,  worse,  and  worse  still  t 

Alice.  Some  Northern  toy,  a  little  broad. 

Mary.  Still  fouler ! 
Hey,  hey,  boys  !  Goodness  keep  me  !  Oh  ! 

Dor.  What  ail  you? 

Mary.  Here,  take  your  spell  again ;  it  bums 
my  fingers. 
Was  ever  lover  writ  so  sweet  a  letter. 
So  elegant  a  style  ?   Pray  look  upon't ; 
The  rarest  inventory  of  rank  oaths 
That  ever  cut-purse  cast. 

Alice,  What  a  mad  boy  is  this  ! 

Mary,  Only  i'  th'  bottom 
A  little  julep  gently  sprinkled  over 
To  cool  his  mouth,  lest  it  break  out  in  blisters ; 
"  Indeed  la,  yours  for  ever." 

Dor.  I  am  sorry. 

Mary.  You  shall  be  welcome  to  me,  come  when 
you  please, 
And  ever  may  command  me  virtuously ; 
But  for  your  brother,  you  must  pardon  me : 
Till  I  am  of  his  nature,  no  access,  friend. 
No  word  of  visitation,  as  you  love  me. 
And  so  for  now  I'll  leave  you.  ISxit. 

Alice,  What  a  letter 
Has  this  thing  written !  how  it  roars  like  thunder  I 
With  what  a  state  he  enters  into  style ! 
**  Dear  mistress!" 

Dor.  Out  upon  him,  bedlam  ! 

Alice,   Well,  there  be  ways  to  reach  her  3ret : 
Such  likeness 
As  you  two  carry,  methinks— '^ 

Dor,  I  am  mad  too. 
And  yet  can  apprehend  you.    Fbtc  you  well  I 
The  fool  shall  now  fish  for  himself. 

Alice,  Be  sure  then 
His  tewgh  be  tith  and  strong  ;    and  next,   no 

swearing; 
He'll  catch  no  fi£  else.    Farewell,  Doll ! 

Dor.  Farewell,  Alice  I  lExeuni. 


ACT     II. 


SCENE   I.  —  An  Apartment  in  Valbntimb's 

House* 

Enter  VAUEMnira,  Auca,  and  Csludb. 

Cel,   Indeed  he  is  much  changed,  extremely 
His  colour  faded  strangely  too.  [alter'd, 

Val,  The  air. 
The  sharp  and  nipping  air  of  our  new  climate, 


I  hope,  is  all,  which  will  as  well  restore 
To  health  again  the  affected  body  by  it. 
And  make  it  stronger  far,  as  leave  it  dangerous. 
How  does  my  sweet  ?    Our  blessed  hour  comes  on 
Apace,  my  Ceilidh  (it  knocks  at  door),  [now 

In  which  our  loves  and  long  desires,  like  rivers 
Rising  asunder  far,  shall  ft^  together. 
Withm  these  two  dajfs,  d< 
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Cel.  When  Heaven  and  you,  rir, 
Still  think  it  fit ;  for  by  your  wills  I  am  govem'd. 
Alice.  'Twere  good  some  preparation— 

EnUr  FaAMCiaoo. 

Vai,  All  that  may  be  ; 
It  shall  be  no  blind  wedding  :  And  all  the  joy 
Of  all  our  friends,  1  hope. — He  looks  worse  hourly: 
How  does  my  friend?   myself?     He  sweats  too, 

coldly; 
His  pulse,  like  the  slow  dropping  of  a  spout, 
Scarce  gives  his  function.     How  is't,  man  ?   Alas, 
You  look  extreme  ill :  Is  it  any  old  grief,        [sir, 

ITie  weight  of  which 

Fran.  None,  gentle  sir,  that  I  feel ; 
Your  love  is  too,  too  tender.    Nay,  believe,  sir — 
Ctf/.  You  cannot  be  the  master  of  your  health  : 
Either  some  fever  lies  in  wait  to  catch  you, 
Whose  harbingers  already  in  your  face 
We  see  preparing,  or  some  discontent. 
Which,  if  it  lie  in  this  house—I  dare  say, 
l^th  for  this  noble  gentleman,  and  all 
That  live  within  it — shall  as  readily 
Be  purged  away,  and  with  as  much  care  soften'd, 

Ana  where  the  cause  is 

Fran.  'Tis  a  joy  to  be  ill, 
Where  such  a  virtuous  fair  physician 
Is  ready  to  relieve :  Your  noble  cares 
I  must,  and  ever  shall,  be  thankful  for ; 
And  would  my  service —  (I  dare  not  look  upon 

her)— 
But  be  not  fearful ;  I  feel  nothing  dangerous ; 
A  grudging,  caused  by  the  alteration 
Of  air,  may  hang  upon  me :  My  heart 's  whole. — 

I  would  it  were ! lAtide. 

Vol.  I  knew  the  cause  to  be  to. 
Fran.  No,  you  shall  never  know  it  lAHde, 

Alice.  Some  wann  broths, 
To  purge  the  blood,  and  keep  your  bed  a  day,  air, 
And  sweat  it  out. 

Cel.  I  have  such  cordials. 
That,  if  you  will  but  promise  me  to  take  *em, 
Indeed  you  shall  be  well,  and  very  quickly, 
ril  be  your  doctor ;  you  shall  see  how  finely 
I'll  fetch  yon  up  again. 

Val,  He  sweats  extremely ; 
Hot,  very  hot :  His  pulse  beats  like  a  drum  now. 
Feel,  sister,  fisel !  feel,  sweet ! 

Fran.  How  that  touch  stung  me  I  lAiidt. 

Val.  My  gown  there  1 
Cel.  And  those  juleps  in  the  window  1 
Alice.  Some  see  his  bed  made. 
Vai.  This  is  most  unhappy  t 
Take  courage,  man  ;  'tis  nothing  but  an  ague. 
Cel.  And  this  shall  be  the  last  fit. 
Fran.  Not  by  thousands  !  lAtiiU. 

Now  what  'tis  to  be  truly  miserable, 
I  feel  at  full  experience. 
Alice.  He  grows  fainter. 
V(d.  Come,  lead  him  in ;  he  shall  to  bed.    A 
I'll  have  a  vomit  for  him.  [vomit ; 

Alice,  A  purge  first ; 
And  if  he  breathed  a  vein  ■ 

Val.  No,  no,  no  bleediqg ; 
A  clyster  will  cool  all. 

Cel.  Be  of  good  chear,  sir  i 

Alice.  He's  loth  to  speak. 

Cel,  How  hard  he  holds  my  hand,  annt  1 

Alice.  I  do  not  like  that  sign. 

Vai.  Away  to  his  chamber. 


Softly  I  he's  full  of  pain ;  be  diligent, 
With  all  the  care  ye  have.    'Would  I  had  'sensed 
him  ?  lExtunL 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Skbastian'b  Home. 
Snitr  DoRorBBA  and  Thomas. 

Dor.  Why  do  you  rail  at  me  ?  Do  I  dwell  in  her. 
To  force  her  to  do  this  or  that  ?  Your  letter  ! 
A  wild-fire  on  your  letter,  your  sweet  letter  1 
You  are  so  learned  in  your  writs ;   You  stand  now 
As  if  you  had  worried  sheep.    You  must  turn 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly,     [tippet, 
Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity. 
Or  you  must  marry  Malkyn  the  May-lady ; 
You  must,  dear  brother.    Do  yon  make  me  carrier 
Of  your  confound-me's,  and  your  culverins  ? 
Am  I  a  seemly  agent  for  your  oaths  ? 
Who  would  have  writ  such  a  debosh*d— ~ 

Tho.  Your  patienee ; 
May  not  a  man  profess  his  love  ? 

Dor.  In  blasphemies  ? 
Rack  a  maid's  tender  ears  with  damns  and  devils  P 
Out,  out  upon  thee  I 

Tho.  How  would  you  have  me  write  ? 
Bei^n  with  "  My  love  premised ;  surely, 
And  by  my  truly,  mistress  *'  ? 

Dor.  Take  your  own  course. 
For  I  see  all  persuasion's  lost  upon  you. 
Humanity  all  drown'd :  From  thia  hour  fairiy 
I'll  wash  my  hands  of  all  vou  do.    Furewell,  dr  1 
Tho.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 
Dor.  No ;  if  I  were,  dear  brother, 
I  would  keep  you  company.    Get  a  new  mistress. 
Some  suburb  saint,  that  sixpence  and  some  oaths 
Will  draw  to  parley ;  carouse  her  health  in  cans 
And  candles'  ends,  and  quarrel  for  her  beauty ; 
Such  a  sweetheart  must  serve  your  turn:  Your 

old  love 
Releases  you  of  all  your  ties,  disdaims  you. 
And  utterly  abjures  your  memory. 
Till  time  has  better  managed  you.    Will  you  oom- 

Tho.  What,  bobb'd  of  all  sides  ?  [maod  me 

Dor.  Any  worthy  service 
Unto  my  father,  sir,  that  I  may  tell  him. 
Even  to  his  peace  of  heart,  and  much  rejoicing, 
You  are  his  true  son  Tom  still  ?  Will  it  please  you 
To  beat  some  half-a-dosen  of  his  servants  pre- 
sently. 
That  I  may  testify  you  have  brought  the  same 

faith 
Unblemish'd  home,  you  carried  out  ?    Or,  if  it 

like  yon. 
There  be  two  chambermaids  within,  young  wenches, 
Handsome,  and  apt  for  exercise :  You  have  been 

good,  sir. 
And  charitable,  though  I  say  it,  signior. 
To  such  poor  orphans.    And  now,  by  th'  way,  I 

think  on't, 
Your  young  rear  admiral,  I  mean  your  last  bastard, 
Don  John,  you  had  by  Lady  Blanch  the  dairymaid. 
Is  by  an  academy  of  leam'd  gypsies. 
Foreseeing  some  strange  wonder  in  the  infant, 
Stolen  from  the  nurse,  and  wanders  with  those 

prophets. 
There  is  plate  in  the  pariour,  and  good  store,  sir. 
When  you  want,  shall  supply  it    So  most  humbly 
(First  rend'ring  my  due  service)  I  take  leave,  sir  I 
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Tho,  Why,  Doll !  why,  DoU,  I  say  !~My  letter 
fubb'd  too,— 
And  no  sccesa  without  I  mend  my  mannen  ? 
All  my  designs  in  Umbo  ?    I  will  have  her, 
Yea,  I  will  have  her,  though  the  devil  roar, 
I  am  resolved  that,  if  she  live  above  ground, 
I'll  not  be  bobb'd  i'  th'  noae  with  every  bobtail. 
I  will  be  civil  too,  now  I  think  better, 
Exceeding  dvil,  wond'rous  finely  carried ; 
And  yet  he  mad  upon  occasion, 
And  stark  mad  too,  and  save  my  land :  My  father, 
I'll  have  my  will  of  him,  howe'er  my  wench  goes. 

IBxit, 


SCENE  lU^—The  Street  before  the  tame. 
Enter  SaBAsriAfr  and  Laomcblot. 

Seb.  Sirrah,  I  say  still  you  have  spoil*d  your 
master :  Leave  your  stitches  1 
I  say,  thou  hast  spoilM  thy  master. 

Laun,  I  say,  how,  sir  ? 

Seb,  Marry,  thou  hast  taught  him,  like  an  arrant 
rascal, 
Firsty  to  read  perfectlv,  which  on  my  blessing 
I  warn*d  him  from ;  for  I  knew  if  be  read  once, 
He  was  a  lost  man.     Secondly,  Sir  Jjauncetot, 
Sir  lousy  Launcelot,  you  have  suffered  htm, 
Against  my  power  first,  then  against  my  precept, 
To  keep  that  simpering  sort  of  people  company, 
That  sober  men  call  dvil :  Mark  you  that,  sir  ? 

Laun,  An't  please  your  worship 

Seb,  It  does  not  please  my  worship. 
Nor  shall  not  please  my  worship  1  Third  and  lastly, 
Which,  if  the  law  were  here,  I  would  hang  thee  for 
(However,  I  will  lame  thee),  like  a  villain. 
Thou  hast  wrought  him 
Clean  to  foiget  what  'tis  to  do  a  mischief, 
A  handsome  mischief,  such  as  thou  knew 'at  I  lovod 

well. 
My  servants  all  are  sound  now,  my  drink  sour'd, 
Not  a  horse  pawn'd,  nor  play'd  away ;  no  warrants 
Come  for  the  breach  of  peace ; 
Men  travel  with  their  money,  and  nothing  meets 
I  was  accursed  to  send  thee !  thou  wert  ever  ['em. 
Leaning  to  laziness,  and  loss  of  spirit ; 
Thou  sleep'st  still  like  a  cork  upon  the  water. 

Laun.  Your  worship  knows  I  ever  was  accounted 
The  mostdebosh'd — And,  please  you  to  remember, 
Every  day  drank  too,  for  your  worship's  credit ; 
I  broke  the  butler's  head,  too. 

Seb.  No,  base  palliard, 
I   do  remember  yet  that  onslaught ;  •  thou  wast 

beaten. 
And  fled' St  before  the  butler,  a  black  jack 
Playing  upon  thee  furiously  ;  I  saw  it; 
I  saw  thee  scatter'd,  rogue.     Behold  thy  master ! 

Enter  Tboiub,  with  a  book. 

Tho,  What  sweet  content  dwells  here ! 

Laun,  Put  np  your  book,  sir ; 
We  are  all  undone  else. 

Seb.  Tom,  when  is  the  horse-noe? 

Tho.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Seb.  You  will  be  there? 

Tho.  Not  I,  sir ; 
I  have  forgot  those  joumiet. 

Seb,  Spoil'd  for  ever ! — 
The  cocking  holds  at  Derby,  and  there  will  be 
Jack  WUd-Oati  and  WiU  Purser* 


Tho.  I  am  sorry,  sir, 
They  should  employ  their  time  so  slenderly  i 
Their  understandings  will  bear  better  courses. 

Seb,  [Aside,]  Yes,  I  will  marry  again  ! — But, 
Monsieur  Thomas, 
What  say  you  to  the  gentleman  that  challenged 

you 
Before  ye  went,  and  the  fellow  ye  fell  out  with  ? 

Tho,  Oh,  good  sir, 
Remember  not  those  follies.  Where  I  have  wrong*!!* 

sir, 
(So  much  I  have  now  leam'd  to  discern  myself) 
My  means,  and  my  repentance  shall  make  even ; 
Nor  do  I  think  it  any  imputation 
To  let  the  law  persuade  me. 

Seb,  Any  woman ; 
I  care  not  of  what  colour,  or  complexion ; 
Any  that  can  bear  children !— Rest  you  merry  1 

[Artf. 

Laun.  Ye  have  utterly  undone,  clean  discharged 
I  am  for  the  ragged  regiment.  [m^t 

Tho.  Eight  languages. 
And  wither  at  an  old  man's  words  ? 

Laun,  Oh,  pardon  me  1 
I  know  him  but  too  well.    Eightseore,  I  take  it, 
Will  not  keep  me  from  beating,  if  not  killing : 
I'll  give  him  leave  to  break  a  leg,  and  thank  him. 
Yon  might  have  saved  all  this,  and  sworn  a  little ; 
What  had  an  oath  or  two  been  ?  or  a  head  broke, 
Though  't  had  been  mine,  to  have  satisfied  the  old 

Tho,  I'll  break  it  yet.  [man? 

Laun.  Now  'tis  too  late,  I  take  it 
Will  you  be  drunk  to-nig^t  (a  less  entreaty 
Has  served  your  turn),  and  save  all  yet  ?  not  mad 

drunk, 
For  then  you  are  the  devil ;  yet  the  drunker 
The  better  for  your  father  ttilL    Your  state  is  de- 
sperate, 
And  with  a  desperate  cure  yon  must  recover  it : 
Do  something,  do,  sir ;  do  some  drunken  tiling, 
Some  mad  thing,  or  some  any  thing  to  help  us. 

Tho.  Go  for  a  fiddler  then  ;  the  poor  old  fiddler 
That  says  his  songs.  But  first,  where  lies  mj 
Did  you  inouire  out  that  ?  [mistreis  ? 

Laun.  V  th'  lodge  alone,  sir, 
None  but  her  own  attendants. 

Tho,  >Tis  the  happier : 
Away  then,  find  this  fiddler,  and  do  not  miss  me 
By  nine  o'dock. 

Laun.   Vial  iBxiL 

Tho.  My  father's  mad  now. 
And  ten  to  one  will  disinherit  me : 
I'll  put  him  to  his  plunge,  and  yet  be  merry. 

BnUr  HviiAB  and  8am. 
What  Rybabalde  ? 

Hylat.  Don  Thomasio ! 
De  bene  venew. 

.   Tho.  I  do  embrace  your  body.— 
How  dost  thou,  Sam  ? 

Sam,  The  same  Sam  still ;  your  firiend,  air. 

Tho,  And  how  is't,  bouncing  boys  ? 

HyUu,  Thou  art  not  alter'd ; 
They  said  thou  wert  all  Monsieur. 

Tho,  Oh,  believe  it, 
I  am  much  alter'd,  much  anothei  Way ; 
The  dvil'st  gentleman  in*  all  your  country : 
Do  not  ye  see  me  alter'd  ?  ''  Yea  and  nay,"  gen- 
tlemen; 
A  much-converted  man.    Where's  the  best  wine, 

Hyku,  A  sound  oonvertite !  [boyf  } 
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Tho.  What,  hast  thoa  made  up  twenty  yet  ? 

Illfloi.  By'rlady, 
I  have  given  a  shrewd  push  at  it,  for,  as  I  take  it, 
The  last  I  fell  in  love  with  scored  sixteen. 

Tho,  Look  to  your  skin ;  Rambaldo  the  sleep- 
Will  rouse  and  rent  thee  piece-meal.       [ing  giant 

Sam.  He  ne'er  perceives  'em 
Longer  than  looking  on. 

Tho,  Thou  never  mean'st  then 
To  marry  any  that  thou  lov'st  ? 

HyUu,  No  surely. 
Nor  any  wise  man,  I  think.     Marriage  ? 
Would  you  have  me  now  begin  to  be  'prentice. 
And  learn  to  cobble  other  men's  old  boots  ? 

Sam.  Why,  you  may  take  a  maid. 

HyloM,  Where?  can  you  tell  me  ? 
Or,  if  'twere  possible  I  might  get  a  maid, 
To  what  use  should  I  put  her  ?  Look  upon  her. 
Dandle  her  upon  my  knee,  and  give  her  sugar-sops  ? 
All  the  new  gowns  i'  th'  parish  will  not  please  her, 
If  she  be  high  bred  (for  tiiere's  the  sport  she  aims 
Nor  all  the  feathers  in  the  Fryars.  [at), 

Tho,  Then  take  a  widow, 
A  good  staunch  wench,  that's  tith. 

Hfflat,  And  begin  a  new  order? 
Live  in  a  dead  man's  monument  ?  Not,  I,  sir. 
I'll  keep  mine  old  road,  a  true  mendicant ; 
What  pleasure  this  day  yields  me,  I  never  covet 
To  lay  up  for  the  morrow ;  And  methinks  ever 
Another  man*s  cook  dresses  my  diet  neatest. 

Tho.  Thou  wast  wont  to  love  old  women,  (at  and 
flat-nosed, 
And  thou  wouldst  say  they  kiss'd  like  flounders, 
All  the  face  over.  [flat 

HyUu,  I  have  had  such  damsels, 
I  mast  confess. 

Tho,  Thou  hast  been  a  precious  rogue. 

Sam.  Only  his  eyes ;  and,  o'  my  conscience. 
They  lie  with  half  the  kingdouL 

Enter,  over  Vu  SU^fe,  Fh jdoiaas  and  otken. 

Tho.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Whither  go  all  these  men-menders,  these  physi- 
Whose  dog  lies  sick  o'the  mulligrubs  ?        [cians? 

Sam,  Oh,  the  gentleman, 
The  young  smug  signior.  Master  Valentine 
Brought  out  of  travel  with  him,  as  I  hear. 
Is  fallen  sick  o'  th'  suddeni  desperate  sick; 
And  likely  they  go  thither. 

Tho.  Who  ?  young  Frank  ? 
The  only  temper'd  spirit,  scholar,  soldier, 
Courtier,  and  all  in  one  piece  ?  'tis  not  possible. 

Bnier  Amcm. 

Sam,  There's  one  can  better  satisfy  you* 

Tho.  Mistress  Alice, 
I  joy  to  iee  you,  lady. 

Alice,  Good  Monsieur  ^omas, 
You  are  welcome  from  yom  travel.    I  am  hasty  ; 
A  gentleman  lies  sick,  sir. 

Tho,  And  how  dost  thou? 
I  must  know,  and  I  will  know. 

Alice,  Excellent  well ; 
As  well  as  may  be,  thank  you. 

Tho,  I  am  glad  on't ; 
And  pr'ythee  hark! 

AhcOs  I  cannot  stay.  ITke^  walk  apart, 

Tho,  A  while,  Alice ! 

Sam,  Never  look  so  narrowly;  the  mark's  in 
her  mouth  still.  [quiet. 

HyUu.  I  am  looking  at  her  legs  ;  pr'ythee  be 


Alice,  I  cannot  stay. 

Tho,  Oh,  sweet  Alice ! 

HyUu.  A  dean  instep, 
And  that  I  love  a'  life.     I  did  not  mark 
This  woman  half  so  well  before ;  how  qoick 
And  nimble,  like  a  shadow,  there  her  leg  shew'd  1 
By  th'  mass,  a  neat  one !  the  colour  of  her  stock- 
A  much  inviting  colour.  [ing, 

Alice,  My  good  Monsieur, 
I  have  no  time  to  talk  now. 

HyUu.  Pretty  breeches, 
I'inely  becoming  too. 

Tho,  By  Heaven 

Alice,  She  will  not, 
I  can  assure  you  that,  and  so— 

Tho.  But  this  word  I 

Alice.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not.    Good  Lord! 

[Artt. 

HyUu.  Well,  you  shall  hear  more  from  me. 

Tho.  We'U  go  vbit ; 
'Tis  charity ;  Asides,  I  know  she  is  there ; 
And  under  visitation  I  shall  see  her. 
Will  ye  along  ? 

HyUu.  By  any  means. 

Tho.  Be  sure  then 
I  be  a  civil  man.    I  have  sport  in  hand,  boys, 
Shall  make  mirth  for  a  marriage  day. 

HyUu.  Away  then.  [JEMiml. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Valbntinb's  Houee. 
Enter  three  FhTsioians,  wtfA  an  urinaL 

1  Phyt.  A  pleurisy,  I  see  it. 

2  Phyt.  I  rather  hold  it 
For  tremor  oordit, 

3  Phyt,  Do  you  mark  the/seef  9 
'Tis  a  most  pestilent  contagious  fever ; 

A  surfeit,  a  plaguy  surfeit ;  he  must  bleed. 
1  Phyt,  By  no  means. 
3  Phyt,  I  say  bleed. 

1  Phyt,  I  say  'tis  dangerous. 

The  person  being  spent  so  much  before-hand. 
And  nature  drawn  so  low ;  clysters,  cool  clysters^ 

2  Phyt.  Now,  with  your  favours ;  I  should  think 

a  vomit ; 
For,  take  away  the  cause,  the  effect  must  follow ; 
The  stomach's  foul  and  furr'd,  the  pot's  unflamm'd 

yet. 

3  Phyt.  No,  no,  we'll  rectify  that  part  by  mild 
Nature  so  sunk  must  find  no  violence.        [means ; 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Will't  please  ]re  draw  near  ?  The  weak 
Grrows  worse  and  worse  still.  [gentleman 

1  Phyt,  Come,  we  will  attend  him. 

2  Phyt,  He  shall  do  well,  my  friend. 
Serv,  My  master's  love,  sir. 

1  Phyt,  Excellent  well,  I  warrant  thee ;  right 
and  straight,  friend. 

3  Phyt,  There's  no  doubt  in  him,  none  at  all ; 

ne'er  fear  him.  [Ercunl. 


SCENE  \. ^Another  in  the  tame. 
Enter  YAhanratm  and  MiCHiau 

Mich,  That  he  is  desperate  sick,  I  do  believe 
weU, 
And  that  without  a  speedy  cure  it  kills  him ; 
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But  that  it  lies  within  the  help  of  physic 

Now  to  restore  his  health,  or  art  to  core  him, 

Believe  it  you  are  cozen'd ;  dean  beside  it. 

I  would  tell  you  the  true  cause  too,  but  'twould 

Nay,  run  you  mad.  [vex  you, 

Vai,  May  all  I  have  restore  him  ? 
So  dearly  and  so  tenderly  I  love  him— - 
(I  do  not  know  the  cause  why)  yea,  my  life  too  ? 

Mich,  Now  1  percdve  ye  so  well  set,  I'll  tell 
you: 
Hei  nuM  quod  nullu  amorett  medieabiiis  herbit  I 

Vol,  'Twas  that  I  only  fear'd  I  Good  friend,  go 
from  me ; 
I  find  my  heart  too  full  for  further  conference. 
You  are  assured  of  this  ? 

Mich.  It  will  prove  too  certain ; 
But  bear  it  nobly,  sir ;  youth  hath  his  errors. 

Vai.  I  shall  do,  and  I  thank  you ;  pray  you  no 
words  on't. 

Mich,  I  do  not  use  to  talk,  air. 

Vol,  You  are  welcome.  lEsit  Micbaxl. 

Is  there  no  constancy  in  earthly  things, 
No  happiness  in  us  but  what  must  alter  ? 
No  life  without  the  heavy  load  of  fortune  ? 
What  miseries  we  are,  and  to  ourselves  I 
Even  then  when  full  content  seems  to  sit  by  us, 
What  daily  sores  and  sorrows  1 

Enter  Aucm. 

Alice.  Oh,  dear  brother  ! 
The  gentleman,  if  ever  you  will  see  him 
Alive,  as  1  think 

Enter  Cuxtds. 

Cel,  Oh,  he  faints  I  For  Heaven  sake, 
For  Heaven  sake,  sir- 
Fa/.  Go  comfort  him,  dear  sister.     lExit  Alicb. 
And  one  word,  sweet,  with  you ;  then  we'll  go  to 
What  think  you  of  this  genUeman  ?  [him. 

Cel.  My  pity  thinks,  sir, 
'Tis  great  misfortune  that  he  should  thus  perish.  • 

Vol,  It  is,  indeed  ;  but,  Cellidd,  he  must  die. 

Cel.  That  were  a  cruelty,  when  care  may  cure 
Why  do  ye  weep  so,  sir  ?  he  may  recover.       [him. 

Vol.  He  may,  but  with  much  danger.  My  sweet 
You  have  a  powerful  tongue.  [Cellidd, 

CeL  To  do  you  service. 

Vol,  I  will  betray  his  grief:  He  loves  a  gentle- 
woman, 
A  friend  of  yours,  whose  heart  another  holds ; 
He  knows  it  too :  yet  such  a  sway  blind  fancy, 
And  his  not  daring  to  deliver  it. 
Have  won  upon  him,  that  they  must  undo  him : 
Never  so  hopeful  and  so  sweet  a  spirit 
Misfortune  fell  so  foul  on. 

Cel.  Sure  she's  hard-hearted, 
That  can  look  on  and  not  relent,  and  deeply. 
At  such  a  misery.    She  is  not  married  ? 

Val.  Not  yet. 

Cel.  Nor  near  it  ? 

Val.  When  she  please. 

Cel.  And  pray,  sir, 
Does  he  deserve  her  truly,  that  she  loves  so  ? 

Val.  His  love  may  merit  much,  his  person  little, 
For  there  the  match  lies  mangled. 

Cel.  Is  he  your  friend  ? 

Vol.  He  should  be,  for  he  is  near  me. 

Cel.  Will  not  he  die  then. 
When  the  other  shall  recover  ? 

Val.  You  have  posed  me. 


Cel.  Methinks  he  should  go  near  it,  if  he  love 
If  she  love  him.  [her. 

Val.  She  does,  and  would  do  equal. 

Cel.  'Tis  a  hard  task  you  put  upon  me ;  yet,  for 
your  sake, 
I  will  speak  to  her :  All  the  art  I  have ; 
My  best  endeavours ;  all  his  youth  and  person. 
His  mind  more  full  of  beauties  ;  all  his  hopes  ; 
The  memory  of  such  a  sad  example, 
111  spoken  of,  and  never  old ;  the  curses 
Of  loving  maids,  and  what  may  be  alledged, 
I'll  lay  before  her.  What's  her  name  ?  I  am  ready. 

Val.  But  will  yon  deal  effectually  ? 

Cel.  Most  truly ; 
Nay.  were  it  myself,  at  your  entreaty. 

Fal,  And  could  you  be  so  pitiful  ? 

Cel.  So  dutiful. 
Because  you  urge  it,  sir. 

Val.  it  may  be  then 
It  is  yourself. 

Cel.  It  is  indeed ;  I  know  it. 
And  now  know  how  you  love  me. 

Val.  Oh,  my  dearest. 
Let  but  your  goodness  judge :  your  own  part's  pity ; 
Set  but  your  eyes  on  his  ^Uctions  ; 
He's  mine,  and  so  becomes  your  charge :    But 

think 
What  ruin  Nature  suffers  in  this  young  man. 
What  loss  humanity,  and  noble  manhood ; 
Take  to  your  better  judgment  my  declining, 
My  age  hung  full  of  impotence  and  ills. 
My  body  budding  now  no  more ;  sear  winter 
Hath  seal'd  that  sap  up  ;  at  the  best  and  happiest 
I  can  but  be  your  infant,  you  my  nurse, 
And  how  unequal,  dearest !  where  his  yearSf 
His  sweetness,  and  his  ever  spring  of  goodness, 
My  fortunes  growing  in  him,  and  myself  too. 
Which  makes  him  all  your  old  love — Misconceive 
I  say  not  this  as  weary  of  my  bondage,  [not ; 

Or  ready  to  infringe  my  faith ;  bear  witness. 
Those  eyes  that  I  adore  still,  Uiose  lamps  thatlig^t 
To  all  the  joy  I  have  1  [me 

Cel.  You  have  said  enough,  sir, 
And  more  than  e'er  I  thought  that  tongue  could 
But  you  are  a  man,  a  false  man  too  !  ''utter ; 

Vol.  Dear  CeUidd ! 

CeL  And  now,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  a  woman 
Robb'd  of  her  rest,  and  fool'd  out  of  her  fondness, 
The  gentleman  shall  live,  and,  if  he  love  me, 
Ye  £all  be  both  my  triumphs.  I  will  to  him ; 
And,  as  you  carelessly  fling  off  your  fortune. 
And  now  grow  weary  of  my  easy  winning. 
So  will  I  lose  the  name  of  Valentine, 
From  henceforth  all  his  flatteries ;  and,  believe  it, 
Since  you  have  so  slightly  parted  with  affection, 
And  that  affection  you  have  pawn'd  your  faith  for, 
From  this  hour  no  repentance,  vows,  nor  prayers, 
Shall  pluck  me  back  again :  What  I  shall  do 
(Yet  I  will  undertake  his  cure),  expect  it. 
Shall  minister  no  comfort,  no  content. 
To  either  of  ye,  but  hourly  more  vexations  1 

Val.  Why,  let  him  die  then. 

Cel.  No ;  so  much  I  have  loved 
To  be  commanded  by  you,  that  even  now, 
Even  in  my  hate,  I  will  obey  your  wishes. 

Val.  What  shaU  I  do  ? 

Cel.  Die  like  a  fool  unsorrow'd, 
A  bankrupt  fool,  that  flings  away  his  treasure  1 
I  must  bc^n  my  cure. 

Vai.  And  I  my  crosses.  ISxeunU 
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SCENE  I. — Another  Apartment  in  the  tame. 

FiiA2f  cnoo  diicwered  tMt  in  a  bed  /  the  three  Physlclaiia 
and  an  Apothecary. 

1  Phffs,  Clap  on  the  cataplasm. 
Fran.  Good  gentlemen, 

Good  learned  gentlemen 

2  Phys.  And  see  those  broths  there, 
Ready  within  this  hour.  Pray  keep  your  arms  in ; 
The  air  is  raw,  and  ministers  much  eriL 

Fran,  Pray  leave  me ;  I  beseech  ye  leave  me, 
gentlemen ! 
I  have  no  other  sickness  but  yonr  presence. 
Convey  your  cataplasms  to  those  that  need  'em: 
Your  vomits,  and  your  clysters. 

3  Phyi,  Pray  be  ruled,  sir. 

1  Phyt,  Bring  in  the  lettice  cap.    Yon  must  be 

shaved,  sir. 
And  then  how  suddenly  we'll  make  you  sleep ! 

Fran.  Till  dooms-day.     What  unnecessary  n(V 
Are  these  about  a  wounded  mind  1  [things 

2  Phyt.  How  do  ye  ? 
Fran.  What   questions    they  propound    too ! 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  well.  [How  do  you,  sir? 

3  Phyt.  A  great  distemper ;  it  grows  hotter  still. 

1  Phfft.  Open  your  mouth,  I  pray,  sir. 
Fran,  And  can  you  tell  me 

How  old  I  am  then  ?  There's  my  hand ;  pray  shew 

me 
How  many  broken  shins  within  this  two  year.— 
Who  would  be    thus  in  fetters! — Good  master 

doctor. 
And  you,  dear  doctor,  and  the  third  sweet  doctor, 
And  precious  master  apothecary,  I  do  pray  ye 
To  give  me  leave  to  live  a  little  longer : 
Ye  stand  before  me  like  my  blacks. 

2  Phyt.  'TIS  dangerous ; 
For  now  his  fancy  turns  too. 

Bnttr  CwiLtou. 

Cel,  By  your  leave,  gentlemen ; 
And  pray  ye  your  leave  a  while  too  ;  I  have  some- 
Of  secret  to  impart  unto  the  patient.  [thing 

1  Phyt.  With  all  our  hearto. 

3  Phyt.  Ay,  marry,  such  a  physic 

May  chance  to  find  the  humour.  Be  not  long,  lady, 
For  we  must  minister  within  this  half-hour. 

Cel,  You  shall  not  stay  for  me. 

IRxeuni  Physicians  and  Apothecary. 

Fran.  'Would  you  were  all  rotten,  {Rieet. 

That  ye  might  only  intend  one  another's  itches ! 
Or  would  the  gentlemen,  with  one  consent. 
Would  drink  small  beer  but  seven  years,  and  abolish 
That  wildfire  of  the  blood,  unsatiate  wenching, 
That  your  two  Indies,  springs  and  falls,  might  fail 
What  torments  these  intruders  into  bodies—     [ye ! 

Cel.  How  do  you,  worthy  sir  ? 

Fran.  Bless  me,  what  beauks 
Flew  from  those  angel  eyes  !  Oh,  what  a  misery, 
What  a  most  studied  torment  'tis  to  me  now 
To  be  an  honest  man  ! — Dare  you  sit  by  me  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  and  do  more  than  that  too,  comfort 
I  see  you  have  need.  [you ; 

Fran.  You  are  a  fair  physician : 
You  bring  no  bitterness  gilt  o'er  to  gull  us, 
No  danger  in  your  looks ;  vet  there  my  death  lies ! 

Cel.  I  would  be  sorryt  sir,  my  charity. 


And  my  good  wishes  for  your  health,  should  merit 
So  stubborn  a  construction.    Will  it  please  you. 
To  taste  a  little  of  this  cordial } 

Enter  YAvmirnin  privately^ 

For  this  I  think  must  cure  you. 

Fran.  Of  which,  lady  ? — 
Sure  she  has  found  my  grief. — Why  dovou  blush  so  ? 

Cel.  Do  you  not  understand  ?  of  this,  this  cor- 
dial. IKietet  him. 

Val.  Oh,  my  afflicted  heart !  She  is  gone  for  ever. 

Fran.  What  Heaven  you  have  brought  me,  lady ! 

Cel.  Do  not  wonder: 
For  'tis  not  impudence,  nor  want  of  honour. 
Makes  me  do  this ;  but  love,  to  save  your  Life,  sir, 
Your  life  too  excellent  to  lose  in  wishes ; 
Love,  virtuous  love. 

Fran.  A  virtuous  blessing  crown  you  I 
Oh,  goodly  sweet,  can  there  be  so  much  charity. 
So  noble  a  compassion  in  that  heart, 
That's  fill'd  up  with  another's  fair  aiFections  ? 
Can  mercy  drop  firom  those  eyes  ? 
Can  miracles  he  wrought  upon  a  dead  man, 
When  all  the  power  yon  have,  and  perfect  object, 
Lies  in  another's  light,  and  his  deserves  it  ? 

Cel.  Do  not  despair;  nor  do  not  think  too 
boldly 
I  dare  abuse  my  promise :  'Twas  your  friend's, 
And  so  fast  tied  I  thought  no  time  could  ruin : 
But  so  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  spell 
The  powerful  name  of  Friend,  prevail'd  above  him 
To  whom  I  ever  owe  obedience, 
That  here  I  am,  by  his  command,  to  cure  ye ; 
Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  his  lull  resignment ; 
And  willingly  I  ratify  it. 

Fran.  Hold,  for  Heaven  sake ! 
Must  my  friend's  misery  make  me  a  triumph  ? 
Bear  I  tiiat  noble  name,  to  be  a  traitor? 
Oh,  virtuous  goodness,  keep  thyself  untainted : 
You  have  no  power  to  yield,  nor  he  to  render, 
Nor  I  to  take :  I  am  resolved  to  die  first ; — 

Val.  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ?  Nay,  then  thou  shalt 
not  perish.  lAside. 

Fran.  And  though  I  love  ye  above  the  light 
shines  on  me ; 
Beyond  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  free  content ; 
Sooner  would  snatch  at  such  a  blessing  offer*d 
Than  at  my  pardon'd  life  by  the  law  forfeited  -, 
Yet,  yet,  oh,  noble  beauty,  yet,  oh.  Paradise 
(For  you  are  all  the  wonder  reveal'd  of  it). 
Yet  is  a  gratitude  to  be  preserved, 
A  worthy  gratitude,  to  one  most  worthy 
The  name  and  nobleness  of  friends. 

Cel.  Pray  tell  me, 
If  I  had  never  known  that  gentleman. 
Would  you  not  willingly  embrace  my  offer  ? 

Fran.  Do  you  make  a  doubt  ? 

Cel.  And  can  you  be  unwilling. 
He  being  old  and  impotent  ?  his  aim  too 
Levell'd  at  you,  for  your  good  ?  not  constrain'd. 
But  out  of  cure,  and  counsel  ?  Alas,  consider. 
Play  but  the  woman  with  me,  and  consider. 
As  he  himself  does,  and  I  now  dare  see  it. 
Truly  consider  sir,  what  misery 

Fran.  For  Virtue's  sake,  tdce  heed ! 

Cel.  What  loss  of  youth. 
What  everlasting  banishment  from  that 
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Our  yesra  do  only  coret  to  arriTe  at, 
EauaL  affections,  [bom]  and  shot  together  ? 
What  living  name  can  dead  age  leave  behind  him, 
What  art  of  memory,  but  fruitless  doting  ? 

Fran.  This  cannot  be. 

Cel.  To  you,  unless  you  apply  it 
With  more  and  firmer  faith,  and  so  digest  it; 
I  speak  but  of  things  possible,  not  done. 
Nor  like  to  be  ;  a  posset  cures  your  sickness, 
And  yet  I  know  you  grieve  this ;  and  howsoever 
The  worthiness  of  friend  may  make  you  stagger 
(Which  is  a  &ir  thing  in  you),  yet,  my  patient, 
My  gentle  patient,  1  would  fain  say  more, 
If  yon  would  understand. 

Vod.  Oh,  cruel  woman  ! 

CeL  Yet  sure  your  sickness  Is  not  so  forgetful. 
Nor  you  so  willing  to  be  lost ! 

Fran.  Pray  stay  there : 
Methinks  you  are  not  fair  now ;  methinks  more, 
That  modest  virtue,  men  delivered  of  you. 
Shews  but  like  shadow  to  me,  thin  and  fading ! 

Vol,  Excellent  friend  ^  lApart. 

Fran,  You  have  no  share  in  goodness ; 
You  are  belied ;  you  are  not  Ceilidh, 
The  modest,  [the]  immaculate  !  Who  are  yon  ? 
For  I  will  know  !  What  devil,  to  do  mischief 
Unto  my  virtuous  friend,  hath  shifted  shapes 
With  that  unblemish'd  beauty? 

C$1,  Do  not  rave,  sir, 
Nor  let  the  violence  of  thoughts  distract  yon  » 
You  shall  enjoy  me  ;  I  am  youra ;  I  pity, 
By  those  fair  eyes  I  do. 

Fran.  Oh,  double-hearted ! 
Oh,  woman,  perfect  woman !  what  distraction 
Was  meant  to  mankind  when  thou  wast  made  a 
What  an  inviting  hell  invented  I  Tell  me,    [devil  I 
And,  if  you  yet  remember  what  is  goodness, 
Tell  me  by  that,  and  truth,  can  one  so  cherish'd, 
So  sainted  in  the  soul  of  him  whose  service 
Is  almost  tum'd  to  superstition. 
Whose  every  day  endeavours  and  desires 
Offer  themselves  like  incense  on  your  altar. 
Whose  heart  holds  no  intelligence  but  holy 
And  most  religious  with  his  love,  whose  life 
(And  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  lady) 
Is  drawn  out  only  for  your  ends 

Val.  Oh,  miracle  \ iAparl. 

Fran,  Whose  all,  and  every  part  of  man  (pray 
mark  me) 
Like  ready  pages  wait  upon  your  pleasures. 
Whose  breath  is  but  your  bubble — Can  you,  dare 

you. 
Must  you  cast  off  this  man,  (though  he  were  wil- 
ling. 
Though  in  a  nobleness  to  cross  my  danger, 
His  friendship  durst  confirm  it)  without  baseness, 
Without  the  stain  of  honour  ?  Shall  not  people 
Say  liberally  hereafter,  *'  There's  the  lady 
That  lost  her  father,  friend,  herself,  her  fidth  too. 
To  fawn  upon  a  stranger;"  for  aught  you  know 
As  faithless  as  yourself,  in  love  as  fruitless  ? 

Val.  [Apari.^   Take  her  with  all  my  heart ! 
Thou  art  so  honest 
That  'tis  most  necessary  I  be  undone. 
With  all  my  soul  possess  her. 

Cel.  Till  this  minute, 
I  soorn'd  and  hated  you,  and  came  to  cosen  you ; 
Utter'd  those  things  might  draw  a  wonder  on  me, 
To  make  you  mad. 

Fran,  Good  Heaven,  what  is  this  woman  ? 


Cel.  Nor  did  your  danger,  but  in  charity. 
Move  me  a  whit ;  nor  you  appear  unto  me 
More  than  a  common  object :  Yet  now  truly, 
Truly,  and  nobly,  I  do  love  you  dearly. 
And  from  this  hour  you  are  the  man  I  honour ; 
You  are  the  man,  the  excellence,  the  honesty, 
The  only  friend :  And  1  am  glad  your  sickness 
Fell  so  most  happily  at  this  time  on  yon. 
To  make  this  truth  the  world's. 

Fran.  Whither  do  you  drive  me  ? 

Cel.  Back  to  your  honesty ;  make  that  good  ever ; 
'Tis  like  a  strong-built  castle,  seated  high, 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions;  still  repair  it. 
Still  fortify  it :  There  are  thousand  foes. 
Besides  the  tyrant  Beauty,  will  assail  it : 
Look  to  your  centinels  that  watch  it  hourly. 
Your  eyes,  let  them  not  wander  I 

Fran.  Is  this  serious. 
Or  does  she  play  still  with  me  ? 

Cel.  Keep  your  ears. 
The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  you,  strongly 
From  light  belief  first,  then  from  flattery, 
EspeciaUy  where  woman  beats  the  parley ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart. 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends. 
Ridged  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches, 
No  subtle  mines  may  meet  you  I 

Fran,  How  like  the  sun 
Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigious, 
She  shewed  till  now  1  when  having  won  his  way. 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again, 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams  !  Excellent  angel. 
For  no  less  can  that  heavenly  mind  proclaim  thee. 
Honour  of  all  thy  sex,  let  it  be  lawful 
(And  like  a  pilgrim  thus  I  kneel  to  beg  it. 
Not  with  profiine  lips  now,  nor  burnt  affections. 
But,  reconciled  to  faith,  with  holy  wishes). 
To  kiss  that  virgin  hand  ! 

Cel.  Take  your  desire,  sir, 
And  in  a  nobler  way,  for  I  dare  trust  you  ; 
No  other  fruit  my  love  must  ever  yield  you, 
I  fear,  no  more !  Yet  your  most  constant  memory 
(So  much  I  am  wedded  to  that  worthiness) 
Shall  ever  be  my  friend,  companion,  husband. 
Farewell,  and  fairly  govern  your  affections  ; 
Stand,  and  deceive  me  not! — Oh,  noble  young 
man,  \,Atid€. 

I  love  thee  with  my  soul,  but  dare  not  say  it  1 — 
Once  more,  farewell,  and  prosper  I  iExiL 

Fran.  Goodness  guide  thee ! 
My  wonder,  like  to  fearful  shapes  in  dreams, 
Has  waken'd  me  out  of  my  fit  of  folly. 
But  not  to  shake  it  off.    A  spell  dwells  in  me, 
A  hidden  charm,  shot  from  this  beauteous  woman. 
That  fate  can  ne'er  avoid,  nor  physic  find ; 
And,  by  her  counsel  strengtihen'd,  only  this 
Is  all  the  help  1  have,  I  love  fair  virtue. 
Well,  something  1  must  do,  to  be  a  friend  : 
Yet  I  am  poor  and  tardy  :  Something  for  her  too. 
Though  I  can  never  reach  her  excellence, 
Yet  but  to  give  an  offer  at  a  greatness. 

Enter  Valxntins,  Thomas,  Hylas,  and  Sam. 

Val.  Be  not  uncivil,  Tom,  and  take  your  pleasure. 

Tho.  Do  you  think  I  am  mad  ?  You'll  give  me 
To  try  her  fairly  ?  [leave 

Vol.  Do  your  best. 

Tho.  Why  there,  boy 

But  Where's  the  sick  man  ? 

Hylas.  Where  are  the  gentlewomen 
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That  should  attend  him  ?  there'g  the  patient. 

Methinks  theae  women 

Tho.  Thon  think'st  nothing  else. 
VaL  Go  to  him,  friend,  and  comfort  him ;  Til 
lead  ye. — 
Oh,  my  beat  joj,  mj  woFthieat  friend,  pray  pardon 
I  am  M)  oveijoy'd  I  want  expression :  [me. 

I  may  live  to  be  thankfnl.     Bid  yoor  friends 
welcome !  iExit. 

Tho.  How  dost  thon,  Frank?  how  dott  thon, 
boy  ?    Bear  np,  man  ! 
What,  shrink  i'  th'  sinews  for  a  Utde  sickness  ? 
DiavolOt  tnorte  ! 
Fran,  I  am  o'  th*  mending  hand. 
Tho,  How  like  a  flute  thon  speak'st !    "  O'  th' 
mending  hand,"  man  ? 
"  Goga  bores,  I  am  well ! "    Speak  like  a  man  of 
worship. 
Fran,  Thou  art  a  mad  companion ;  never  staid, 

Tom? 
Tho,  Let  rogues  be  staid  that  haveno  habitation ; 
A  gentleman  may  wander.     Sit  thee  down,  Frank, 
And  see   what   I    have   brought   thee.     Come, 
discover ;  [prawt  out  a  fwUle. 

Open  the  scene  and  let  the  work  appear. 
A  friend,  at  need,  you  rogue,  is  worth  a  million. 
Fran,  What  hast  thon  iiiere  ?  a  julep  ? 
HyUu,  He  must  not  touch  it ; 
'Tio  present  death. 

Tho,  You  are  an  ass,  a  twirepipe, 
A  JtSery  John  Bo-peep  1    Thou  minister  ? 
Thou   mend   a   left-handed   pack-saddle. 

puppy  !— 

My  friend,  Frank,  but  a  very  foolish  fellow. 
Dost  thou  see  that  bottle  ?    View  it  well. 
Fran,  I  do,  Tom. 

Tho.  There  be  as  many  lives  in't  as  a  cat  carries ; 
'Tis  everlasting  liquor. 
Fran.  What? 
Tho,  Old  sack,  boy, 
Old  reverend  sack,  which,  for  aught  that  I  can  read 

Was    that    philosopher's   stone    the    wise   king 

Ptolomeus 
Did  all  his  wonders  by. 

Fran.  I  see  no  harm,  Tom, 
Drink  with  a  moderation. 

Tho,  Drink  with  sugar, 
Which  I  have  ready  here,  and  here  a  glass,  boy. 
Take  me  without  my  tools  ? 

5iiifn.  Pray,  sir,  be  temperate ; 
You  know  your  own  state  best. 

Fran,  Sir,  I  much  thank  you, 
And  shall  be  careful :  Yet  a  glass  or  two, 
So  fit  I  find  my  body,  and  that  so  needful- 

Tho.  Fill  it,  and  leave  your  fooling, 
say'st  true,  Frank 

Hffku.  Where  are  these  women,  I  say  ? 

Tho.  'Tis  most  necessary ; 
Hang  up  your  juleps,  and  your  Portugal  possets, 
Your  barley  broths,  and  sorrel  sops ;  they  are  mangy. 
And  breed  the  scratches  only :  Give  me  sack  ! — 
I  wonder  where  this  wench  is  though Have  at 

HyUu.  So  long,  and  yet  no  bolting  ?        [tliee  ! 

Fran.  Do  ;  I'll  pledge  thee. 

Tho.  Take  it  off  thrice,  and  then  cry  "  hei^ ! " 
like  a  huntsman. 
With  a  dear  heart ;  and  no  more  fits  I  warrant  thee: 
The  only  cordial,  Frank. 

[Physicians  and  Berranto  letUm. 


Thon 


1  PhffM.  Are  the  things  ready  ? 
And  is  the  barber  come  ? 

Serv.  An  hour  ago,  sir. 

1  Phfft.  Bring  out  the  oils  then. 

Fran.  Now  or  never,  gentlemen, 
Do  me  a  kindness,  and  ddiver  me. 

Tho.  From  whom,  boy  ? 

Fran,  Fh>m  these  things  that  talk  within  there ; 
Physicians,  Tom,  physicians,  scow*ring-sticks  : 
They  mean  to  read  npon  me. 

Enter  three  Pbyridsna,  Apotbeoary,  and  Barber. 

HffloB.  Let  'em  enter. 

Tho,  And  be  thou  confident  we  will  deliver  tbee. 
For,  look  ye,  doctor ;  say  the  devil  were  sick  now, 
His  horns  saw'd  off,  and  his  hcaad  bound  with  a 

biggen, 
Sick  of  a  calenture,  taken  by  a  surfeit 
Of  stinking  souls  at  his  nephew's  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
What  would  you  minister  upon  the  sudden  ? 
Your  judgment  short  and  sound. 

1  Phyt.  A  fool's  head. 

Tho.  No,  sir. 
It  must  be  a  physician's,  for  three  causes  : 
The  first,  because  it  is  a  bald-head  likely, 
Which  will  down  easily  without  applepap. 

3  Phyt.  A  main  cause  I 

Tho.  So  it  is,  and  well  consider'd. 
The  second,  for  'tis  fiU'd  with  broken  Greek,  sir, 
Which  will  so  tumble  in  his  stomach,  doctor. 
And  work  upon  the  crudities  (conceive  me), 
The  fears  and  the  fiddle-strings  within  it, 
That  those  damn'd  souls  must  disembogue  again. 

HyUu.  Or  meeting  with  the  Stygian  humour — 

Tho.  Right,  sir. 

Hylat.  Forced  with  a  cataplasm  of  crackers — 

Tho.  Ever. 

Hyla$.  Scour  all  before  him,  like  a  scavenger. 

Tho.  Satit/eeitH,  domine.     My  last  cause. 
My  last  is,  and  not  least,  most  learned  doctors. 
Because  in  most  physicians'  heads — I  mean  those 
That  are  most  excellent,  and  old  withal, 
And  angry,  though  a  patient  say  his  prayers, 
And  Paracelsians  that  do  trade  with  poisons, 
We  have  it  by  tradition  of  great  writers — 
There  is  a  kind  of  toad-stone  bred,  whose  virtoe, 
The  doctor  being  dried 

1  Phyg,  We  are  abused,  sirs. 

Hylat,  I  take  it  so,  or  shall  be.    For  say  the 
belly-ache. 
Caused  by  an  inundation  of  pease-porridge. 
Are  we  therefore  to  open  the  port  vein, 
Or  the  port  esquiline  ? 

Sam.  A  learned  question  ! 
Or  grant  the  diaphragma  by  a  rupture, 
The  sign  being  then  in  the  head  of  Capricorn — 

Tho,  Meet  with  the  passion  Hyperchondriaca, 
And  so  cause  a  camosity  in  the  kidnies. 
Must  not  the  brains,   being  butter'd  with  this 
Answer  me  that.  [humour-— 

Sam.  Most  excellently  argued  1 

2  Phyt.  The  next  fit  you  wiU  have,  my  most 

fine  scholar, 
Bedlam  shall  find  a  salve  for.    Fare  you  well,  sir  ! 
We  came  to  do  you  good,  but  theae  young  doctors 
It  seems  have  bored  our  noses. 

3  Phyt.  Drink  hard,  gentlemen. 

And  get  unwholesome  drabs  :  'Tis  ten  to  one  then 
We  shall  hear  frurther  from  ye,  your  note  alter'd. 

[Ejctunt  Fhya.  Apoth.  and  Barber. 
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Tbo.      And  wUt  thou  be  gone,  tayt  one? 

[They  sing. 
Hyks.  And  toUi  thou  be  gone,  sayt  father  9 
Tko.  Then  take  the  odd  croum^ 

To  mend  thy  old  gown, 
Sam.        And  we'll  be  gone  all  together. 
Fran,  My  learned  Tom ! 

Enter  Stamaii. 

Serv,  Sir,  the  yoong  gentlewomen 
Sent  me  to  see  what  company  you  had  with  you ; 
They  much  desire  to  Tisit  yoo. 

Fran,  Pray  you  thank  'em, 
And  tell  'em  my  most  aickneaa  is  their  absence  : 
You  see  my  company. 

7*^0.  Come  hither,  Crab ; 
What  gentlewomen  are  these  ?  my  mistress  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Hylas.  And  who  else  ? 

Serv.  Mistress  Alice. 

Hylaa.  Oh! 

Tho,  Hark  you,  sirrah : 
No  word  of  my  being  here,  unless  she  know  it. 

Serv,  I  do  not  think  she  does. 

Tho.  Take  that,  and  mum  then. 

Serv,  You  have  tied  my  tongue  up.  {Exit. 

Tho,  Sit  you  down,  good  Francis, 
And  not  a  word  of  me  till  you  hear  from  me ; 
And,  as  yon  find  my  humour,  follow  it. 
You  two  come  hither,  and  stand  close,  unseen. 
And  do  as  I  shall  tutor  you.  [boys, 

Fran.  What  new  work  ? 

Tho.  Pr'ythee  no  more,  but  help  me  now. 

Hylaa,  I  would  fain 
Talk  with  the  gentlewomen. 

Tho.  Talk  with  the  gentlewomen  ? 
Of  what,  forsooth?  whose  maidenhead  the  last 

masque 
Suffered  impression  ?   or  whose  clyster  wrought 
Take  me  as  I  shall  tell  thee.  [best  ? 

Hylas.  To  what  end? 
What  other  end  came  we  along  ? 

Sam.  Be  ruled  though. 

Tho.  Your  weasel  face  must  needs  be  ferreting 
About  the  farthingale  I     Do  as  I  bid  you. 
Or  by  this  light 

Hylas.  Come,  then. 

Tho.  Stand  close,  and  mark  me. 

[Thejf  stand  apart, 

Fran.  All  this  forced  foolery  will  never  do  it 

EtUer  Aucu  and  Mart. 

Alice.  I  hope  we  bring  you  health,  sir:  How 
is't  with  you  ? 

Mary.  You  look  far  better,  trust  me. — The 
Creeps  now  again  into  his  cheeks,      [fredi  colour 

Alice.  Your  enemy, 
I  see,  has  done  his  worst.    Come,  we  must  have 

you 
Lusty  again,  and  frolic,  man ;  leave  thinking. 

Mary.  Indeed  it  does  yon  harm,  sir. 

Fran.  My  best  visitants, 
I  shall  be  govem'd  by  you. 

Alice.  You  shall  be  well,  then. 
And  suddenly,  and  soundly  welL 

Mary.  Tms  air,  sir, 
Having  now  seasoned  you,  will  keep  you  ever. 

Tho.  No,  no,  I  have  no  hope!  nor  is  it  fit, 
friends, 
(My  life  has  been  so  lewd,  my  loose  condition, 
Which  I  repent  too  late,  so  lamentable,) 


That  anything  but  curses  light  upon  me ; 
Exorbitant  in  all  my  ways  ! 

AUce.  Who's  that,  sir  ? 
Another  sick  man  ? 

Mary,  Sure  I  know  that  voice  well. 

Tho,  In  all  my  courses  cureless  disobedience  ! 

Fran,  What  a  strange  fellow*s  this  ! 

Tho.  No  counsel,  friends ; 
No  look  before  I  leap'd. 

Alice.  Do  you  know  the  voice,  rir? 

Fran.   Yes;    'tis  a  gentleman's  that's  much 
In  his  mind  :  Great  pity,  ladies.  [afflicted 

Alice.  Now  Heaven  help  him ! 

Fran.  He  came  to  me,  to  ask  free  pardon  of  me, 
For  some  things  done  long  since,  which  his  dis- 
temper 
Made  to  appear  like  wrong,  but  'twas  not  so. 

Mary,  Oh,  that  this  could  be  truth ! 

Hylas.  Persuade  yourself  1 

Tho*  To  what  end,  gentlemen?   when  all  is 
perish'd 
Upon  a  wreck,  is  there  a  hope  remaining 
The  sea,  that  ne'er  knew  sorrow,  may  be  pitiful  ? 
My  credit's  split,  and  sunk  ;  nor  is  it  possible. 
Were  my  life  lengthened  out  as  long  as 

Mary,  I  like  this  well. 

Sam.  Your  mind  is  too  mistrustful. 

Tho.  I  have  a  virtuous  sister,  but  I  soom'd  her; 
A  mistress  too,  a  noble  gentlewoman. 
For  goodness  all  out-going 

Alice.  Now  I  know  him. 

Tho,  Which  these  eyes,  friends,  my  eyes,  must 
never  see  more. 

Alice.  Tliis  is  for  your  sake,  Mary  :  take  heed, 
A  man  is  not  so  soon  made.  [cousin  ; 

Tho.  Oh,  my  fortune  I 
But  it  is  just,  I  be  despised  and  hated. 

Hylas,  Despair  not,  'tis  not  manly :  one  hour's 
goodness 
Strikes  off  an  infinite  of  ills. 

Alice.  Weep  truly. 
And  with  compassion,  cousin. 

Fran.  How  exactly 
This  cunning  young  thief  plays  his  part !      lAHae 

Mary.  Well,  Tom, 
My  Tom  again,  if  this  be  truth. 

Hylas.  She  weeps,  boy. 

Tho.  Oh,  I  shaU  die ! 

Mary,  Now  Heaven  defend  1 

Sam.  Thou  hast  her. 

Tho,  Come,  lead  me  to  my  friend,  to  take  his 
foreweU; 
And  then  what  fortune  shall  befall  me,  welcome  ! 
How  does  it  shew  ?  lAHde  to  HrhAtk , 

Hylas.  Oh,  rarely  welL 

Mary.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 

Fran.  Oh,  you  grand  ass ! 

Mary.  And  are  you  there,  my  juggler  ? 
Away  ;  we  are  abusisd,  Alice. 

Alice.  Fool  be  with  thee  1 

IBxeunt  Mart  osuI  Auca. 

Tho,  Where  is  she  ? 

Fran.  Gone ;  she  found  yon  out,  and  finely ; 
In  your  own  noose  she  halter'd  you  :  you  must  be 

whispering. 
To  know  how  things  shew'd ;  not  content  to  fkre 

well. 
But  you  must  roar  out  roast  meat.    Till  that  sus- 
picion. 
Yon  carried  it  most  neatly ;  she  believed,  too, 
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And  wept  most  tenderly ;  bad  you  continued. 
Without  doubt  you  had  brought  her  off. 

Tho.  Thif  was  thy  roguing, 
For  tliou  wert  ever  whispering :  fy  upon  thee  I 
Kow  could  I  break  thy  head. 

HyUu.  You  spoke  to  me  first. 

Tho,  Do  not  anger  me, 
For,  by  this  hand.  Til  beat  thee  buzzard-bUnd, 

then! 
She  shall  not  'scape  me  thus  :  farewell  for  this  time. 

Fran,  Good  night.     'Tls  almost  bed  time ;  yet 
no  sleep 
Must  enter  these  eyes,  till  I  work  a  wonder.  {ExiL 

Tho,  Thou  shalt  along,  too;  for  I  mean  to  plague 
thee 
For  this  night's  sins ;  Til  ne*er  leave  walking  of  thee 
Till  I  have  worn  thee  out. 

HyUu.  Your  will  be  done,  sir. 

Tho,  Yon  will  not  leave  me,  Sam  ? 

Sam,  Not  I. 

Tho,  Awvf,  then ; 
I'll  be  your  guide.    Now,  if  my  man  be  trusty, 
My  spiteful  dame,  I'll  pipe  you  such  a  hunts-up 
Shall  make  you  dance  a  tipvaes.  Keep  close  to  me. 

iBxeunU 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Sbbastiam's  House, 
Enter  Sebabtiam  and  Dorotrba. 

Sth,  Never  persuade  me  ;  I  will  marry  again. 
What,  should  1  leave  my  state  to  pins  and  poking- 

sticks. 
To  farthingales  and  flounces  ?  to  fore-horses. 
And  an  old  leathern  bawdy-house  behind  'em  ? 
To  thee? 

Dor,  You  have  a  son,  sir. 

Seb,  Where  ?  What  is  he? 
Who  is  he  like? 

Dor.  Yourself. 

Seb.  Thou  liest ;  thou  hast  marr'd  him. 
Thou,  and  thy  prayer-books :  I  do  disdaim  him  I 
Did  not  I  take  him  singing  yesternight 
A  godlj  ballad,  to  a  gc^y  tune  too, 
And  had  a  catechism  in's  pocket,  damsel  ? 
One  of  our  dear  disciples,  I  perceive  it. 
When  did  he  ride  abroad  since  he  came  over  ? 
What  tavern  has  he  used  to  ?  what  things  done 
That  shews  a  man,  and  mettle  ?  When  was  my 
At  such  a  shame  before,  to  creep  to  bed       [house 
At  ten  o'clock,  and  twelve,  for  want  of  company  ? 
No  singing,  nor  no  dancing,  nor  no  drinking  ? 
Thou  &nk'st  not  of  these  scandals.    When,  and 
Has  he  but  shew'd  his  sword  of  late  ?  [where 

Dor.  Despair  not, 
'  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  nor  tempt  your  weakness ; 
For,  if  you  like  it  so,  I  can  assure  you. 
He  is  the  same  man  still. 

Seb.  'Would  thou  wert  ashes 
On  that  condition  I  But,  believe  it,  gostlpy 
You  shall  know  you  have  wrong'd--— 

Dor.  You  never,  sir ; 
So  well  I  know  my  duty.    And,  for  Heaven  sake, 
Take  but  this  counsel  with  you  ere  you  marry 
(You  were  wont  to  hear  me);  take  him,  and  confess 

him. 
Search  him  to  th'  quick,  and  If  yon  find  him  false. 
Do  as  you  please  ;  a  mother's  name  I  honour. 

Seb*  He's  lost  and  spoil'd ;  I  am  resolved  my 
roof 
Shall  never  harbour  him  ;  And  for  you,  minion, 


I'll  keep  you  close  enough,  lest  jfon  break  loose. 
And  do  more  mischief.  Get  you  In  t — ^Who  waits  ? 

lExit  DOBOfTHBA.. 

Enter  Semnt.' 

Serv.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Seb.  Seek  the  boy,  and  bid  him  vrait 
My  pleasure  in  the  morning :  Mark  what  house 
He  is  in,  and  what  he  does  ;  and  truly  tell  me. 

Serv.  I  will  not  foil,  sir.* 

Seb.  If  you  do,  I'll  hang  you.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  lll.^B^ore  the  Reeidenoe  of  Mart. 

Night. 

Enter  Thomas,  Hvuks,  and  Sajc. 

Tho.  Keep  you  the  back-door  there,  and  be  sure 
None  of  the  servants  enter,  or  go  out. 
If  any  woman  pass,  she's  lawful  prize,  boys ; 
Cut  off  all  convoys. 

HyUu.  Who  shall  answer  this  ? 

Tho.  Why,  I  shall  answer  it,  you  ibarful widgeon ; 
I  shall  appear  to  th'  action. 

Hylat.  May  we  discourse  too, 
On  honourable  terms  ? 

Tho.  With  any  gentlewoman 
That  shall  appear  at  window :  You  may  rehearse 

too, 
By  your  commission  safely,  some  sweet  paroeb 
Of  poetry  to  a  chambermaid. 

Hyku.  May  we  sing  too  ? 
For  here's  my  master-piece. 

Tho.  By  no  means  ;  no,  boys ; 
I  am  the  man  reserved  for  air,  'tis  my  part ; 
And  if  she  bo  not  rock,  my  voice  shall  reach  her. 
Ye  may  record  a  little,  or  ye  may  whistle. 
As  time  shall  minister ;  but,  for  main  singing, 
Fray  ye  satisfy  yourselves.  Away  ;  be  carrful ! 

Hylat.  But  hark  you ;  one  word,  Tom  I  we  may 
be  beaten. 

Tho.  That's  as  you  think  good  yourselves :  If 
yon  deserve  it. 
Why,  'tis  the  easiest  thing  to  compass.    Beaten  ? 
What  bugbean  dwell  in  thy  brains  ?  who  should 

HyUu.  She  has  men  enough.  [beat  thee  ? 

Tho.  Art  not  thou  man  enough  too  ? 
Thou  hast  flesh  enough  about  thee :  If  all  that  mass 
Will  not  maintain  a  little  spirit,  hang  it. 
And  dry  it  too  for  dog's  meat.    Gret  you  gone  ; 
I  have  things  of  moment  in  my  mind.    That  door. 
Keep  it  as  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  irife  firom  a 
No  more,  I  say  :  Away,  Sam !  [serving-man. 

Sam.  At  your  will,  sir. 

lEreunt  Uslab  and  Sam. 

Enter  Lavncblot  and  Fiddler. 

Laun.  I  have  him  here ;  a  rare  rogue.    Good 
sweet  master. 
Do  something  of  some  savour  suddenly, 
That  we  may  eat,  and  live  ;  I  am  almost  starved : 
No  point  manieurf  no  point  devein,  no  Signieur. 
Not  by  the  virtue  of  my  languages ; 
Nothing  at  my  old  master's  to  be  hoped  for  I 
OA,  Signeur  Du  !  nothing  to  line  my  life  with. 
But  cold  pies,  with  a  codgeU  till  you  help  us ! 
Tho.  Nothing  but  famine  frights  thee.    Come 
hither,  fiddler ; 
What  ballads  are  you  seen  in  best  ?  Be  short,  sir. 
Fid.  Under  your  mastenhip's  correction,  I  can 
sing 
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"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk ;"  or  **  The  merry  ballad 
Of  Diverus  and  Laxanu ;"  <*The  Roae  of  Eng- 

land;" 
"  In  Crete  when  Dedirans  first  b^gan  ;" 
"  Jonaa  his  Crying-out  against  Coventry   

Tho,  Excellent  I 
Rare  matters  all. 

Fid.  "  Mawdlin  the  Merchant's  Daughter ; 
*<  The  Deril,  and  ye  dainty  Dames  ** 

Tho.  Rare  still! 

Fid,  **  The  Landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bow. 
<*  With  the  Bloody  Battle  at  MUe-End." 

Tho,  AUezoeUent! 
No  tuning,  as  ye  lore  me ;  let  thy  fiddle 
Speak  Welch,  or  any  thing  that's  out  of  all  tune ; 
The  Tiler  still  the  better,  like  thyself, 
For  I  presume  thy  yoice  will  make  no  trees  dance. 

Fid,  Nay  truly,  you  shall  have  it    even    as 
homely. — 

Tho,  Keep  ye  to  that  key.     Are  they  all  a-bed, 
trow? 

Laun.  I  hear  no  stirring  any  where,  no  light 
In  any  window ;  'tis  a  night  for  the  nonce,  sir. 

Tho.  Come,  strike  up  then,  and  say    "The 
Merchant's  Daughter ;" 
We'll  bear  the  burthen :    Proceed   to  incision, 
fiddler.  [Sonff. 

J?ii<€r  Servant,  aXwvc. 

Serv.  Who's  there  ?  what  noise  is  this  ?  what 
rogue  at  these  hours  ? 

no.  ISinif*.'}  Oh,  what  is  that  to  you,  my  fool  ? 
Ob,  what  ia  that  to  you  ? 
Flnek  in  your  face,  you  bawling  aaa, 
Or  I  will  break  your  brow. 

Hey  down,  down,  a-down. 

A  new  ballad,  a  new,  a  new  I 

Fid.  The  twei/ih  of  Aprii,  on  May-day^ 

My  house  and  goods  were  burnt  away^  &c. 
Maid,  {Above."]  Why,  yvho  is  this  ? 
Laun.  Ohf  damsel  dear. 

Open  the  door,  and  it  shall  appear  ; 

Open  the  door  I 
Maid.  OA,  gentle  squire^ 

ru  see  thee  hang  first ;  farewell ,  my  dear! — 

Enter  Mary  above. 

'Tis  Master  Thomas ;  there  he  stands. 

Mary.  'Tis  strange 
That  nothing  can  redeem  him.  Rail  him  hence, 
Or  sing  him  out  in's  own  way ;  any  thing 
To  be  deliver'd  of  him. 

Maid,  Then  have  at  him.  iSings. 

My  man  Thomas 
Did  me  promige. 
He  would  Tiait  me  tfale  night. 
Tho.     I  am  here,  love ; 
Tell  me,  dear  love. 
How  1  may  obtain  thy  tight 
Jfafd.  Come  up  to  my  window,  love ; 
Come,  eone,  come ! 
Come  to  my  window,  my  dear ; 
The  wind  nor  the  rain 
Shall  trouble  thee  again. 
But  thou  Shalt  be  lodged  here. 

Tho.  And  art  thou  strong  enough  ? 

Laun.  Up,  up ;  I  warrant  you 

Mary.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  ? 
Moid.  Good  mistress,  peace  ; 
I'll  warrant  you  we'll  cool  him.    Madge ! 
Madge.  {Above,']  I  am  ready. 


»» 


Tho.  The  love  of  Greece,  and  it  tickled  him  to, 
Thai  he  devised  a  way  to  go. 
Now,  sing  "  The  Duke  of  Northumberland.' 

Fid.  And  climbing  to  promotion. 
He  fell  down  suddetily. 
lEnter,  belou,  Madob,  Mfitk  a  devxTs  vitard,  roarinfft 
(iffers  to  kiss  him,  ke/aUs  down,  and  she  exit. 

Maid.  Farewell,  sir ! 

Mary,  What  hast  thou  done  ?  Thou  hast  broke 

Maid.  Not  hurt  him  ;  [his  nedu 

He  pitch'd  upon  his  legs  like  a  cat. 

Tho.  Oh,  woman ! 
Oh,  miserable  woman  I  I  am  spoil'd  1 
My  leg,  my  leg,  my  leg !  Oh,  both  my  legs  ! 

Mary.  I  told  thee  wlwt  thou  hadst  done ;  mischief 
go  with  thee ! 

Tho,  Oh,  I  am  lamed  for  erer !  Oh,  my  leg, 
Broken  in  twenty  places  !  Oh,  take  heed, 
Take  heed  of  women,  Fiddler  I  Oh,  a  surgeon, 
A  surgeon,  or  I  die !  Oh,  my  good  people ! 
No  chariuble  people  ?  all  despiteful  } 
Oh,  what  a  misery  am  I  in !  Oh,  my  leg  ! 


Laun,  Be  patient, 
bind  it 


sir,  be  patient :    Let  me 


Enter  Bam,  and  Hylas  with  his  head  broken. 

Tho.  Oh,  do  not  touch  it,  rogue. 

Hylas.  My  head,  my  head  ! 
Oh,  my  head's  kill'd ! 

Sam,  You  must  be  courting  wenches 
Through  key-holes.  Captain  Hylas  I  Come,  and  be 
The  skin  is  scarce  broke.  [comforted ; 

Tho.  Oh,  my  leg ! 

Sam,  How  do  you,  sir  ? 

Tho.  Oh,  maim'd  for  ever  with  a  fidl.    He's 
I  see  his  brains.  [spoil'd  too ; 

Hylas.  Away  with  me,  for  God's  sake ! 
A  surgeon  I 

Sam.  Here's  a  night  indeed. 

Hylas.  A  surgeon ! 

lExeunt  all  but  Fiddler  and  Tbokab. 

Enter  Mary  and  Servant,  below. 

Mary.  Go,  run  for  help. 

Tho,  Oh! 

Mary,  Run  all,  and  all. too  little. 
Oh,  cuned  beast  that  hurt  him  !  Run,  run,  fly. 
He  will  be  dead  else ! 

Tho,  Oh! 

Mary.  Good  fnend,  go  you  too. 

Fid.  Who  pays  me  for  my  music  ? 

Mary.  Pox  o'  your  music  ! 
There's  twelvepence  for  you. 

Fid.  There's  two  groats  again,  forsooth  ; 
I  never  take  above,  and  rest  you  merry  I        IBxit. 

Mary.  A  grease-pot  gild  your  fiddle-strings ! — 
How  is  my  dear  ?  [How  do  you  ? 

Tho.  IRises.]  Why,  well,  I  thank  you,  sweet- 
heart, [us  ? 
Shall  we  walk  in ;  for  now  there's  none  to  trouble 

Mary,  Are  you  so  crafty,   sir?    I   shall  meet 
with  you. —  iJside. 

I  knew  your  trick,  and  I  was  willing,  my  Tom, 
Mine  own  Tom,  now  to  satisfy  thee.    Welcome, 

welcome  1 
Welcome,  my  best  friend,  to  me ;  all  my  dearest ! 

Tho,  Now  you  are  my  noble  mistress.    We  lose 
time,  sweet. 

Mary.  I  think  they  are  all  gone. 

Tho,  All ;  you  did  wisely. 

Mary.  And  you  as  craftily.         2  f 
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TAo.  We  are  well  met,  mistreaB. 
Mary,  Come,  let's  go  in  then  loTingly.— Oh, 
my  Bcarf,  Tom  1 
I  lost  it  thereabout ;  find  it,  and  wear  it 
Ab  your  poor  mistress'  faroor. 

{Bsii  into  the  Jumse, 
Tho.  I  am  made  now  ; 
I  see  no  yenture  is  in  no  hand. — I  haye  it* — 
How  now !  the  door  lock'd,  and  she  in  before ! 
Am  I  so  trimm'd  t 
Maiy,     lAbove,}    One   parting  word,    sweet 
Thomas: 
Though,  to  saye  your  eredit,  I  discharged  your 
fiddler, 


I  must  not  satisfy  your  folly  too,  sir. 
You  are  subtle  ;  but,  belieye  it,  fox,  I'll  find  you. 
The  Burgeons  will  be  here  straight ;  rosr  again,  boy, 
And  break  thy  l«gB  for  shame ;  thou  wilt  be  sport 

else. 
Good  night !  ZExit  Aom  Uu  window. 

Tho.  She  says  most  true ;  I  must  not  stay  : 

She  has  bobb*d  me  ; 
Which,  if  I  liye,  I'U  recompenoe,  and  shortly. 
Now  for  a  ballad  to  bring  me  off  again :        iSitifft. 


All  jonng  men,  be  wam'd  by  me. 
How  jon  do  go  a-wooing ; 

Seek  not  to  climb,  for  fear  ye  fall, 
Thereby  oomei  your  undoing,  fte. 


lExiL 


*CT    IV. 


SCENE  L^A  Room  in  YALraniiB's  House, 
Enter  VAi.aNnirs,  A1.1CB,  and  Serysnt. 

VaL  He  cannot  go,  and  take  no  farewell  of  me  f 
Can  he  be  so  unkind  t  He's  but  retired 
Into  the  garden  or  the  orchard.    See,  sirs. 

Alioe.  He  would  not  ride  there,  certain  ;  those 
Only  for  walks,  I  take  it  [were  planted 

VaL  Ride  t  Nay  then 

Had  he  a  horse  out  I 

Serv.  So  the  groom  deliyers. 
Somewhat  before  the  break  of  day. 

f^al.  He's  gone,  [bl^ 

My  best  friend^s  gone,  Alice  I   I  haye  lost  the  no- 
The  truest,  and  ue  most  man,  I  e'er  found  yet 

Alioe.  Indeed,  sir,  he  deseryes  all  praise. 

VaL  All,  sister ; 
AU,  all,  and  all  too  little.    Oh,  that  honesty. 
That  ermine  honesty,  unspotted  ever. 
That  perfect  goodness ! 

AUee.  Sure  he  will  return,  sir  ; 
He  cannot  be  so  harsh. 

VaL  Oh,  neyer,  never. 
Never  return ;  thou  know'st  not  where  the  cause 

Alice.  He  was  the  worthiest  welcome —     [lies. 

Val.  He  deserved  it 

Alice.  Nor  wanted,  to  our  knowledge 

Val.  I  wiU  teU  thee. 
Within  this  hour,  things  that  shall  startle  thee. 
He  never  must  return. 

Enter  Micbasl. 

Mich.  Good  morrow,  signior. 

Vol.  Good  morrow,  master  MichaeL 

Mich.  My  good  neighbour, 
Methinks  you  are  stimng  early,  since  your  travel ; 
You  have  leamt  the  rule  of  health,  sir.    Where's 

your  mistress  t 
She  keeps  her  warm,  I  warrant  you,  a-bed  yet 

Val.  I  think  she  does. 

Alice.  'Tis  not  her  hour  of  waking. 

Mich.  Did  you  lie  with  her,  lady  t 

Alice.  Not  to-night,  sir. 
Nor  any  night  this  week  else. 

Mich.  When  last  saw  you  her  I 

Alioe.  Late  yesternight 

Mich.  Was  she  a-b^  then  1 

Alice.  No,  sir : 
I  left  her  at  her  prayers.    Why  do  you  ask  me  t 

Mich.  I  have  been  strangely  haunted  with  a 
dream. 


All  this  long  night,  and,  after  many  wakings, 
The  same  dream  still :  Methought  I  met  young 

CeUid^ 
Just  at  St  Katherine*B  gate,  the  nunnery^ 

Val.  Hal 

Mich.  Her  face  slubber'd  o'er  with  teara  and 
troubles ; 
Methought  she  cried  unto  the  lady  abbess, 
"  For  charity  receive  me,  holy  woman, 
A  maid  that  has  forgot  the  world*s  affections, 
Into  thy  viigin  order ;"  methought  she  took  her. 
Put  on  a  stole  and  sacred  robe  upon  her, 
And  there  I  left  her. 

Val.  Dreamt 

Mich.  Good  mistress  Alioe, 
Do  me  the  favour  (yet  to  satisfy  me) 
To  step  but  up  and  see. 

Alice.  1  know  she's  there,  sir. 
And  all  tliis  but  a  dream. 

Mich.  You  know  not  my  dreams  ; 
They  are  unhappy  ones,  and  often  truths  : 
But  this,  I  hope  yet 

Alice.  I  wiU  satisfy  you.  iRxiL 

Mich.  Neighbour,  how  does  the  gentleman  1 

Val,  I  know  not — 
Dream  of  a  nunnery  I 

Mich.  How  found  you  my  words 
About  the  nature  of  his  sickness,  Yalentine  t 

Val.  Did  she  not  cry  out  Hwas  my  folly  too 
That  forced  her  to  this  nunnery !   did  she  not 

curse  me  t 
For  God  sake  speak  I  did  you  not  dream  of  me 

toot 
How  basely,  poorly,  tamely,  like  a  fool. 
Tired  with  his  Joys 

Mich.  Alas,  poor  gentleman  t 
You  promised  me,  sir,  to  bear  all  these  crosBea 

Vol.  I  bear  'em  till  I  break  again  I 

Mich.  But  nobly, 
Truly  to  weigh 

VaL  Good  neighbour,  no  more  of  it ; 
You  do  but  fling  flax  on  my  fire. — Where  is  she  t 

Enter  AucE. 

Alice.  Not  yonder,  sir,  nor  has  not  this  night 
Been  in  her  bed.  [certain 

Mich.  It  must  be  truth  she  tells  you  ; 
And  now  1*11  shew^ou  why  I  came :  This  morning 
A  man  of  mine,  bemg  employed  about  business. 
Came  early  home,  who,  at  St  Katherine^s  nunneiy. 
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Aboat  day-peep,  told  me  he  met  your  mistress ; 
Andy  as  I  spoke  it  in  a  dream,  so  troubled, 
And  so  receiyed  by  the  abbess,  did  he  see  her : 
The  wonder  made  me  rise,  and  haste  nnto  yon, 
To  know  the  cause. 

Vol,  Farewell !  I  cannot  speak  it. 

Alice,  For  Heaven  sake,  leave  him  not ! 
Mich.  I  will  not,  lady. 
Alice,  Alas,  he's  much  afflicted. 
Mich,  We  shall  know  shortly  more.     Apply 
your  own  care 
At  home,  good  Alice,  and  trust  him  to  my  counsel 
Nay,  do  not  weep  ;  all  shall  be  well,  despair  not. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Sbbastian'b 

Hofue. 

Enter  BaBAsruK  and  a  Benraot. 

Seb.  At  Valentine's  house  so  merry  ? 
Serv,  As  a  pie,  sir. 
Seb,  So  gamesome,  dost  thou  say  ? 
Serv.  I  am  sure  I  heard  it. 
Seb.  Ballads,  and  fiddles  too  ? 
Serv,  No,  but  one  fiddle  ; 
But  twenty  noises. 

Enter  Lauhcklot. 

Seb,  Did  he  do  devises  ? 

Serv,  The  best  devises,  sir.    Here's  my  fellow 
Launcelot, 
He  can  inform  you  all ;  he  was  among  'em, 
A  mad  thing  too ;  I  stood  but  in  a  comer. 

Seb.  Come,  sir ;   what  can  you  say  ?  Is  there 
Your  master  may  return  ?  [any  hope  yet 

Laun,  He  went  far  else : 
I  will  assure  your  worship,  on  my  credit. 
By  the  foith  of  a  traveller,  and  a  gentleman. 
Your  son  is  found  again,  the  son,  the  Tom. 

Seb,  Is  he  the  old  Tom  ? 

Laun.  The  old  Tom. 

Seb,  Go  forward. 

Laun,  Next,  to  consider  how  he  is  the  old  Tom. 

Seb,  Handle  me  that. 

Laun,  I  would  ye  had  seen  it  handled 
Last  night,  sir,  as  we  handled  it :  Cap-a^pie  I 
Foutra  for  leers  and  leerings !  Oh,  the  noise, 
The  noise  we  made ! 

Seb.  Good,  good ! 

Laun,  The  windows  clattering. 
And  all  the  chambermaids  in  such  a  whobub, 
One  with  her  smock  half  off,  another  in  haste 
With  a  serving-man's  hose  upon  her  head 

Seb,  Good  still  I 

Laun.  A  fellow  railing  out  of  a  loop-hole  there. 
And  his  mouth  stopt  witib  dirt 

Seb,  I'faith,  a  fine  boy ! 

Laun.  Here  one  of  our  heads  broke 

Seb,  Excellent  good  still  I 

Laun,  The  gentleman  himself,  young  master 
(Environ'dwith  his  furious  myrmidons,   (Thomas, 
The  fiery  fiddler,  and  myself)  now  singing 
Now  beating  at  the  door,  there  parleyirig. 
Courting  at  that  window,  at  the  other  scaling. 
And  all  these  several  noises  to  two  trenchers, 
Strung  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread,  which  shewM 
admirable. 

Seb,  There ;  eat,  and  grow  again :  I  am  pleased. 

iOives  him  money, 
iil 


Laun.  Nor  here,  sir. 
Gave  we  the  frolic  over,  though  at  length 
We  quit  the  lady's  sconce  on  composition ; 
But  to  the  silent  streets  we  tum'd  our  furies : 
A  sleeping  watchman  here  we  stole  the  shoes  from. 
There  made  a  noise,  at  which  he  wakes,  and  follows ; 
The  streets  are  dirty,  takes  a  Queenhithe  cold. 
Hard  cheese,  and  that,  chokes  him  o'  Monday  next: 
Windows  and  signs  we  sent  to  Erebus : 
A  crew  of  bawling  curs  we  entertain'd  last. 
When  having  let  the  pigs  loose  in  out-parishes. 
Oh,  the  brave  cry  we  made  as  high  as  Aldgate ! 
Down  comes  a  constable,  and  the  sow  his  sister 
Most  traitorously  tramples  upon  authority : 
There  a  whole  stand  of  rug  gowns  routed  manly. 
And  the  king's  peace  put  to  flight:  A  purblind 

pig  here 
Runs  me  nis  head  into  the  admiral's  lanthom ; 
Out  goes  the  light,  and  all  turns  to  confusion : 
A  potter  rises,  to  inquire  this  passion ; 
A  boar  imbost  takes  sanctuary  in  his  shop. 
When  twenty  dogs  rush  after,  we  still  cheering ; 
Down  go  the  pots,  and  pipkina ,  down  the  pudding- 
pans. 
The  cream -bowls  cry  revenge  here,  there  the  can- 
dlesticks ! 

If  this  be  true,  thou  Uttle  tiny  page. 

This  tale  that  thou  teUlt  me. 
Then  on  thy  back  will  I  x>retently  hang 

A  handsome  new  livery ; 

But  if  this  be  false,  thou  Uitle  tiny  page, 

Aa  false  it  well  may  be. 
Then  with  a  cudgel  of  four  foot  long 

I'll  beat  thee  from  head  to  toe. 

Enter  Servant. 
Seb,  Will  the  boy  come  ? 
Serv,  He  will,  sir. 

Enter  Tboius. 

Seb.  Time  tries  all  then. 

Laun,  Here  he  comes  now  himself,  sir. 

Seb,  To  be  short,  Thomas, 
Because  I  feel  a  scruple  in  my  conscience 
Concerning  thy  demeanour,  and  a  main  one. 
And  therefore,  like  a  father,  would  be  satisfied, 
Get  up  to  that  window  there,  and  presently. 
Like   a   most   complete   gentleman,   come  firoo 
Tripoly. 

TAo.  Good  lord,  sir,  how  are  you  misled !  What 
fimdes— 
Fitter  for  idle  boys  and  drunkards,  let  me  speak't. 
And  with  a  little  wonder,  I  beseech  you — 
Choke  up  your  noble  judgment ! 

Seb.  You  rogue,  liiuncelot. 
Yon  lying  rascal ! 

Laun,  Will  you  spoil  all  again,  sir  ? 
Why,  what  a  devil  do  you  mean  ? 

Tho,  Away, knave! — 
You  keep  a  company  of  saucy  fellows, 
Debosh'd,  and  daily  drunkards,  to  devour  you ; 
Things,  whose  dull  souls  tend  to  the  cellar  only : 
You  are  ill  advised,  sir,  to  commit  your  credit— 

Seb.  Sirrah,  sirrah ! 

Laun.  Let  me  never  eat  again,  sir. 
Nor  feel  the  blessing  of  another  blue  coat. 
If  this  young  gentleman,  sweet  Master  Thomas, 
Be  not  as  mad  as  heart  can  wish,  your  heart,  gir : 
If  yesternight's  discourse — Speak,  fellow  Robin; 
And  if  thou  speakest  less  than  truth 
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Tho.  'Til  stninge  these  Tsrlel 

Serv,  By  these  ten  bones,  siri  if  these  eyes  and 
Can  hear  and  see [ears 

Tho.  Extreme  stranf^  ! — Should  thus  boldly 
Bad  in  your  sight,  unto  your  son. 

Laun,  Oh,  Deuffuin  I 
Can  you  deny  you  beat  a  constable 
Last  night  ? 

Tho.  I  touch  authority,  ye  rascal  ? 
I  Tiolate  the  law  ? 

Laun.  Good  Master  Thomas ! 

Serv.  Did  you  not  take  two  wenches  from  the 
And  put  'em  into  Pudding-Lane  ?         [watch  too, 

Laun,  We  mean  not 
Those  civil  things  you  did  at  Master  Valentine's, 
The  fiddle,  and  the  fa  ku  9 

Tho.  Oh,  strange  impudence  !— 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  give  no  such  licence 
To  knaves  and  drunkanls,  to  abuse  your  son  thus ; 
Be  wise  in  time,  and  turn  'em  off.    We  live,  sir, 
In  a  state  govem'd  dvilly,  and  soberly. 
Where  each  man's  actions  should  confirm  the  law. 
Not  crack,  and  cancel  it. 

Seb.  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
Get  yon  upon  adventures !  cast  your  coat. 
And  make  your  exit. 

Laun.  Pour  V amour  de  Dieu  ! 

Seb,  Pur  me  no  pura  ;  but  pur  at  that  door ; 

out,  sirrah  I  [BeaU  kim. 

I'll  beat  ye  purblind  else ;  out,  ye  eight  languages ! 

Laun.  My  blood  upon  your  nead  1  iExiU 

Tho.  Pnige  me  'em  all,  sir. 

Seb,  And  you  too,  presently. 

Tho,  Even  as  you  please,  sir. 

Seb,  Bid  my  maid-serrants  come,  and  bring  my 
daughter ; 
I  will  have  one  shidl  please  me.  [Exit  Serrant. 

Tho.  'Tis  most  fit,  sir. 

Seb.  Bring  me  the  money  there.     Here,  Master 
Thomas  1 

Enter  two  Benrants,  with  two  bagt. 

I  pray  sit  down  ;  you  are  no  more  my  son  now  ; 
Good  gentleman,  be  cover'd. 

Tho,  At  your  pleasure. 

Seb.  This  money  I  do  give  ye,  because  of  whilom 
You  have  been  thought  my  son,  and  by  myself  too, 
And  some  things  done  like  me :  Ye  are  now  another. 
There  is  two  hundred  pound,  a  civil  sum 
For  a  young  civil  man :  Much  land  and  lordship 
Will,  as  I  take  it,  now  but  prove  temptation 
To  dread  ye  from  your  settled  and  sweet  carriage. 

Tho.  You  say  right,  sir. 

Seb.  Nay,  I  beseech  you  cover. 

Tho.  At  your  dispose.    And  I  beseech  you  too. 
For  the  word  civil,  and  more  settled  cours#;     [sir. 
It  may  be  put  to  use,  that  on  the  interest. 
Like  a  poor  gentleman 

Seb.  It  shall,  to  my  use, 
To  mine  again ;  do  you  see,  sir ;  good  fine  gentle- 
I  g^ve  no  brooding  money  for  a  scrivener ;      [man, 
Mine  is  for  present  trafiic,  and  so  I'll  use  it. 

Tho.  So  much  for  that  then. 

Enter  Dorotht  and /our  Maldt. 

Seb.  For  the  main  cause.  Monsieur, 
I  sent  to  treat  with  you  about,  behold  it ; 
Behold  that  piece  of  story-work,  and  view  it. 
J  want  a  right  heir  to  inherit  me ; 
Not  my  estate  alone,  but  my  conditions, 


From  which  you  are  revolted,  therefore  dead, 
And  I  will  break  my  back,  but  I  will  get  one. 

Tho.  Will  you  choose  Uiere,  sir  ? 

Seb.  There,  among  those  dunsels, 
In  mine  own  tribe :  I  know  their  qualities. 
Which  cannot  foil  to  please  me.  For  their  beauties, 
A  matter  of  a  three  farthings  makes  all  perfect, 
A  little  beer,  and  beef >broth ;  they  are  sound  too. 
Stand  all  a-breast.    Now,  gentle  Master  Thomas, 
Before  I  choose,  you  having  lived  long  with  me. 
And  happily  sometimes  with  some  of  these  too, 

! Which  fault  I  never  frown'd  upon)  pray  shew  me 
For  fear  we  confound  our  genealogies) 
Which  have  you  laid  aboard;  speak  your  mind 

freely : 
Have  you  had  copulation  with  that  damsel  ? 
Tho.  I  have. 

Seb.  Stand  you  aside  then.    How  with  her,  sir  ? 
Tho.  How,  is  not  seemly  here  to  say. 
Dor.  Here's  fine  sport  1 
Seb.  Retire  you  too.     Speak  forward.  Master 

Thomas. 
Tho.  I  will,  and  to  the  purpose ;  even  with  all, 
Seb.  With  all .'  that's  somewhat  lai^.        [sir. 
Dor.  And  yet  you  Uke  it. 
Was  ever  sin  so  glorious  ? 
Seb.  With  all,  Thomas  ? 
Tho.  All  surely,  sir. 
Seb.  A  sign  thou  art  mine  own  yet ! 
In  again  all,  and  to  your  several  functions  I 

lExeunt  Maids. 

What  say  yon  to  young  Luce,  my  neighbour's 

daughter  ? 
She  was  too  young,  I  take  it,  when  you  travell*d ; 
Some  twelve  years  old. 

Tho.  Her  will  was  fifteen,  sir. 

Seb.  A  pretty  answer,  to  cut  off  long  discourse. 
For  I  have  many  yet  to  ask  you  of,  [finger 

Where  I  can  choose,  and  nobly.     Hold  up  your 
When  you  are  right :  What  say  you  to  Valeria, 
Whose  husband  Ues  a-dying  now  ? — ^Why  two, 
And  in  that  form  ? 

Tho.  Her  husband  is  recover'd. 

Seb.  A  witty  moral!  Have  at  ye  once  more, 
Thomas; 
The  sisters  of  St.  Albans  ?— All  five  ?  Dat  boy ! 
Dat's  mine  own  boy ! 

Dor.  Now  out  upon  thee,  monster ! 

Tho.  Still  hoping  of  your  pardon. 

Seb.  There  needs  none,  man ; 
A  straw  on  pardon !  pr'ythee,  need  no  pardon. 
I'll  ask  no  more,  nor  think  no  more  of  marriage. 
For  o'  my  conscience  I  shall  be  thy  cuckold. — 
There's  some  good  yet  left  in  him. — Bear  yourself 

.     well, 
You  may  recover  me.    There's  twenty  pound,  sir ; 
I  see  some  sparkles  which  may  flame  again. 
You  may  eat  with  me  when  you  please ;  you  know 
xne.  lExit  SxBAsrtAiv. 

Dor,  Why  do  you  lie  so  damnably,  so  foolishly? 

Tho,  Dost  thou  long  to  have  thy  head  broke  ? 
Hold  thy  peace. 
And  do  as  I  would  have  thee,  or  by  this  hand 
I'll  kill  diy  parrot,  hang  up  tbj  small  houui. 
And  drink  away  thy  dowry  to  a  penny. 

Dor.  Was  ever  such  a  wild  ass  ? 

Tho.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ! 

Dor.  And  dost  thou  think  men  will  not  beat 
thee  monstrously, 
For  abusing  their  wives  and  children .' 
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Tho,  And  dost  thon  think 
Men's  wires  and  children  can  be  abused  too  much  ? 

Dor,  I  wonder  at  thee. 

Tho,  Nay,  thou  shalt  adjure  me 
Before  I  have  done. 

Dor,  How  stand  you  with  your  mistress  ? 

Tho,  I  shall  stand  nearer 
Ere  I  be  twelve  hours  older :  There's  my  business. 
She's  monstrous  subtle,  DolL 

Dor.  The  devil,  I  think, 
Cannot  out-subtle  thee. 

Tho,  If  he  play  fair  play. 
Come,  you  must  help  me  presently. 

Dor,  I  discard  you. 

Tho.  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  nor  eat ! 

Dor.  I'll  no  hand  with  you, 
No  bawd  to  your  abuses. 

Tho.  By  this  light,  Doll, 
Nothing  but  in  the  way  of  honesty ! 

Dor.  Thou  never  knew'  st  that  road :   I  hear 
your  vigils.^ 

Tho,  Sweet  honey  Doll— If  I  don't  marry  her. 
Honestly  marry  her ;  if  I  mean  not  honourably— 
Come,  thou  shalt  help  me — ^Take  heed  how  you 

vex  me ! 
I'll  help  thee  to  a  husband  too,  a  fine  gentleman, 
(I  know  thou'rt  mad)  a  tall  young  man,  a  brown 

man; 
I  swear  he  has  his  maidenhead ;  a  rich  man- 


Dor.  You  may  come  in  to  dinner,  and  I'll 
answer  ye. 

Tho.  Nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  Doll.— Pour  Hun- 
dred a-year,  wench !  lExeunt. 


SCENE  m.-'A  Street. 
Enter  MwniAii.  and  YAuamnn, 

Mich,  Good  sir,  go  back  again,  and  take  my 
counsel : 
Sores  are  not  cured  by  sorrows,  nor  time  broke 
Pull'd  back  again  by  sighs.  [from  us 

Vol.  What  should  I  do,  friend  ? 

Mtch*  Do  that  that  may  redeem  you,  go  back 
quickly : 
Sebastian's  daughter  can  prevail  much  with  her ; 
The  abbess  is  her  aunt  too. 

Vol.  But  my  friend  then. 
Whose  love  and  loss  is  equal  tied  ? 

Mich.  Content  you ; 
That  shall  be  my  task.    If  he  be  alive, 
Or  where  my  travel  and  my  care  may  reach  him, 
I'll  bring  him  back  again. 

Vol.  Say  he  come  back 
To  piece  his  poor  friend's  life  out,  and  my  mistress 
Be  vow'd  for  ever  a  recluse  ? 

Mich,  So  suddenly 
She  cannot;  haste  yon  therefore  instantly  away, 
To  put  that  danger  by.    First,  as  to  a  father,  [sir. 
Then  as  a  friend,  she  was  committed  to  you. 
And  all  the  care  she  now  has :   By  which  privilege 
She  cannot  do  herself  this  violence. 
But  you  may  break  it,  and  the  law  allows  you. 

Vat.  Oh,  but  I  forced  her  to  it. 

Mich,  Leave  disputing 
Against  yourself :  If  you  will  needs  be  miserable, 
'Spite  of  her  goodness,  and  your  friend's  persua- 
Think  on,  and  thrive  thereafter.  [stons. 

Vol,  I  will  home  then. 
And  follow  your  advice ;  and,  good,  good  Michael — 


Mich.  No  more ;  I  know  your  soul's  divided, 

Valentine : 
Cure  but  that  part  at  home  with  speedy  marriage. 
Ere  my  return :  for  then  those  thoughts  that  vez'd 

her. 
While  there  ran  any  stream  for  loose  affections, 
WiU  be  stopt  up,  and  chaste-eyed  honour  guide  her. 
Away,  and  hope  the  best  still !     I'll  work  for  you, 
And  pray  too,  heartily.    Away ;  no  more  words ! 

iBxeunU 


SCENE  W. —Another  Street. 
Enter  Hvx.as  and  Bam. 

HyUu,  I  care  not  for  my  broken  head. 
But  that  it  should  be  his  plot,  and  a  wench  too, 
A  lousy,  lazy  wench  prepared  to  do  it ! 

Sam,  Thou  hadst  as  good  be  quiet ;  for  o'  my 
He'll  put  aaot^er  on  thee  else.  [conscience 

Hyhu,  I  am  resolved 
To  call  him  to  account.    Was  it  not  manifest 
He  meant  a  mischief  to  me,  and  laughed  at  me. 
When  he  lay  roaring  out  his  leg  was  broken. 
And  no  such  matter  ?     Had  he  broke  his  neck, 
Indeed  'twould  ne'er  have  grieved  me.     Gallows 
Why  should  he  choose  out  me  ?  [gall  him ! 

Sam.  Thou'rt  ever  ready 
To  thrust  thyself  into  these  she-occasions. 
And  he  as  frdl  of  knavery  to  accept  it 

Hylat.  Well,  if  I  live,  I'll  have  a  new  trick  for 
him. 

Sam,  That  will  not  be  amiss,  but  to  fight  with 
him 
Is  to  no  purpose :  Besides,  he's  truly  valiant, 
And  a  most  deadly  hand ;  thou  never  fought'st  yet. 
Nor  o'  my  conscience,  hast  no  faith  in  fighting. 

Hylat,  No,  no,  I  wiU  not  fight. 

Sam.  Besides,  the  quarrel. 
Which  has  a  woman  in't,  to  make  it  scurvy. 
Who  would  lie  stinking  in  a  suigeon's  hands, 
A  month  or  two  thia weather?  for,  believe  it. 
He  never  hurts  under  a  quarter's  healing. 

Hylaa,   No;  upon  better  thought,  1  will  not 
fight,  Sam, 
But  watch  my  time. 

Sam,  To  pay  him  with  a  project ; 
Watch  him  too,  I  would  wish  you.    Pr'ythee  tell 
Dost  thou  affect  these  women  still  ?  [me, 

Hylaa,  Yes  'Mth,  Sam, 
I  love  'em  even  as  well  as  e'er  I  did ; 
Nay,  if  my  brains  were  beaten  out,  I  must  to  'em. 

Sam,  Dost  thou  love  any  woman  ? 

Hylat.  Any  woman. 
Of  what  degree  or  calling. 

Sam,*  Of  any  age  too  ? 

Hylat,  Of  any  age,  from  fourscore  to  fourteen, 
Of  any  fashion.  [boy ; 

Sam,  And  defect  too  ? 

Hylat,  Right; 
For  those  I  love,  to  lead  me  to  repentance. 
A  woman  with  no  nose,  after  my  sorquedry. 
Shews  like  King  Philip's  moral.  Memento  mori ; 
And  she  that  has  a  wooden  leg  demonstrates, 
**  Like  hypocrites,  we  halt  before  the  gallows  r" 
An  old  one,  with  one  tooth,  seems  to  say  to  us» 
'*  Sweet  meats  have  sour  sauce ;"  she  that's  full  of 

aches, 
« Crumb  not  your  bread  before  your  taste  your. 
And  many  morals  we  may  find.  [porridge :  " 
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Sam.  'Tifl  well,  sir, 
You  make  so  worthy  uses.    But,  qwd  igitur  $ 
What  shall  we  now  determine  ? 

Hylai.  Let's  consider 
An  hour  or  two  how  I  may  fit  this  fellow. 

Sam,  Let's  find  him  first;   he'll  quickly  give 
occasion : 
But  take  heed  to  yourself,  and  say  I  wam*d  you ; 
He  has  a  plaguy  pate. 

Hyku.  That  at  my  danger.  iSxeunt. 


SCENE  v.— TAe  Harbour. 

Enter  fiailora  ringing;  to  tkem,  Mickakl  and  Frakczsoo 

feveraUjf. 

Sail.  Aboard,  aboard !  the  wind  stands  fair. 

Mich.  These  call  for  passengers  ;  I'll  stay  and 
see 
What  men  they  take  aboard. 

Fran.  A  boat,  a  boat,  a  boat  1 

Sail.  Away  then. 

Fran.  Whither  are  ye  bound,  friends  ? 

iS^atV.  Down  to  the  Streights. 

Afich,  Ha  1  'tis  not  much  unlike  him. 

Fran.  May  I  have  passage  for  my  money  ? 

Sail,  And  welcome  too. 

Mich.  'Tis  he ;  I  know  'tis  he  now. 

Fran.  Then,  merrily  aboard.  And,  noble  friend, 
Heaven's  goodness  keep  thee  ever,  and  all  virtue 
Dwell  in  thy  bosom,  Ceilidh !  my  last  tears 
I  leave  behind  me  thus,  a  sacrifice  ! 
For  I  dare  stay  no  longer  to  betray  you. 

Mich,  Be  not  so  quick,  sir. — Sailors,  I  here 
charge  ye. 
By  virtue  of  this  warrant,  as  you'll  answer  it, 
(For  both  your  ship  and  merchant  I  know  per- 
fectly) 
Lay  hold  upon  this  fellow ! 

Fran,  Fellow? 

Mich.  Ay,  sir. 

Sail,  No  hand  to  sword,  sir ;  we  shall  master  you. 
Fetch  out  the  manacles ! 

Fran.  I  do  obey  ye. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  inform  me  truly 
How  I  am  guilty. 

Mich.  You  have  robb'd  a  gentleman. 
One  that  you  are  bound  to  for  your  life  and  being ; 
Money  and  horse  unjustly  you  took  from  hSm, 
And  something  of  more  note ;  but  for  you're  a 
gentleman 

Fran.  It  shall  be  so  ;  and  here  I'll  end  all- 
miseries. 
Since  friendship  is  so  cruel ! — I  confess  it. 
And,  which  is  more,  a  hundred  of  these  robberies : 
This  ring  I  stole  too  from  him,  and  this  jewel, 
The  first  and  last  of  all  my  wealth.~Forgive  me, 

lAside. 
My  innocence  and  truth,  for  saying  I  stole  'em. 
And  may  they  prove  of  value  Jbut  to  recompence 
The  thousandth  part  of  his  love,  and  bread  I  have 

eaten! — 
Pray  see  'em  render'd,  noble  sir  1  and  so 
I  yield  me  to  your  power. 

Mich.  Guard  him  to  th'  water, 
I  charge  you,  sailors ;  there  I  will  receive  him. 
And  back  convey  him  to  a  justice. 

Sail.  Come,  sir ; 
Look  to  your  neck ;  you  are  like  to  sail  i'  th'  air 
now.  lExeunt 


SCENE  YL—A  Room  in  Sbbastian's  Houte. 

Enter  Tromas,  in  Woman's  Clothei,  Dorotbv, 
andMa&i. 

The.  Come,  quickly,  quickly,  quickly;  paint 
me  handsomely ; 
Take  heed  my  nose  be  not  in  grain  too. 
Come,  Doll,  Doll,  dizen  me. 

Dor,  If  you  should  play  now 
Your  devil's  parts  again 

Tho.  **  Yea  and  nay,"  Dorothy. 

Dor.  If  ye  do  any  thing,  but  that  jt  have  sworn 
Which  only  is  acoesji [to, 

The,  As  I'm  a  gentleman  ! 
Out  with  this  hair,  Doil,  handsomely. 

Dor.  You  have  your  breeches  ? 

Tho,  I  pr'ythee  away ;  thou  know'st  I'm  mon- 
strous ticklish : 
What,  dost  thou  think  I  love  to  blast  my  buttocks  ? 

Dor,  I'll  plague  you  fbr  this  roguery;  for  I 
know  well 
What  you  intend,  sir.  [Aride. 

Tho.  On  with  my  muffler  ! 

Dor,  You're  a  sweet  lady !     Come,  let's  see 
you  curtsey : 
What,  broke  i'  th'  bum  ?    Hold  up  your  head. 

Tho,  Plague  on't, 
I  shall  bepiss  my  breeciies  if  I  cower  thus ! 
Come,  am  I  ready  ? 

Maid.  At  all  points  as  like,  sir. 
As  if  you  were  my  mistress. 

Dor.  Who  goes  with  you  ? 

Tho.  None  but  my  fortune  and  myself.      lEsU. 

Dor,  Bless  you  ! — 
Now  run  thou  for  thy  life,  and  get  before  him, 
(Take  the  bye-way)  and  tell  my  cousin  Mary 
In  what  shape  he  intends  to  come  to  cozen  her ; 
III  follow  at  thy  heels  myself.     Fly,  wench ! 

Maid,  I'll  do  it.  lExit. 

Enter  SjraAsrriAN  and  Thomas. 

Dor.  My  father  has  met  him ;  this  goes  excel- 
lent! 
And  I'll  away  in  time.  Look  to  your  skin,  Thomas ! 

IBxU. 

Seb.  What,  are  you  grown  so  corn-fed,  goody 
Gillian, 
You  will  not  know  your  father  ?    What  vagaries 
Have  you  in  hand?  what  out-leaps,  dirty  heels, 
That  at  these  hours  of  night  you  must  be  gadding. 
And  through  the  orchard  take  your  private  passage  ? 
What,  is  the  breese  in  your  breech  ?   Or  has  your 

brother 
Appointed  you  an  hour  of  meditation 
How  to  demean  himself  ?    Get  you  to  bed,  drab, 
Or  I'll  so  crab  your  shoulders — You  demure  slut. 
You  civil  dish  of  sliced  beef,  get  you  in  I 

Tho.  I  wi' not,  that  I  wi' not 

Seb.  Is  it  even  so,  dame  ? 
Have  at  you  with  a  night-spell  then! 

Tho.  Pray  hold,  sir  ! 

Seb.  8t  G«orse,  Bt  GeorBBt  our  lady't  knight. 
He  waUcfl  by  day,  so  does  he  by  night ; 
And  when  he  had  hw  found. 
He  her  beat  and  her  bound. 
Until  to  him  her  troth  she  plight, 
She  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night. 

Tho.  Nay  then,  have  at  you  with  a  counter 
spell: 
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From  cItm,  hobs,  and  fUrles, 
Thftt  trouble  our  dailies. 
From  ftre-dnkes  and  fiends. 
And  such  as  the  deril  sends. 
Defend  us,  good  Heaven  I 

iKnocks  down  BmBABTtAX,  and  exit* 

Enter  Ladhcblot. 
Laun,  Bleu  my  master!      Look  up,  sir,   I 
Up  with  your  eyes  to  HesTen  t         [beseech  you  I 

Seb,  Up  with  your  nose,  sir  1 
I  do  not  bleed.  'Twas  a  sound  knock  she  gave  me : 
A  plaguy  mankind  girl !     How  my  brains  totter  ! 
Well,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  got  one  thousand 

pound  more 
With  this  dog  trick.     Mine  own  true  spirit  in  her 
Laun.  In  her  ?    Alas,  sir,  [too. 

Alas,  poor  gentlewoman,  she  a  hand  so  heavy, 
To  knock  you  like  a  calf  down,  or  so  brave  a 
courage 

To  beat  her  father  ?    If  you  could  believe,  sir 

Seb,  Who  wouldst  tiiou  make  me  beliere  it  was  ? 

the  devil  ? 
Laun,  One  that  spits  fire  as  fost  as  he  some- 
times, sir, 
And  changes  shapes  as  often ;  your  son  Thomas. 
Never  wonder ;  if  it  be  not  he,  straight  hang  me. 

Seb,  He  ?    If  it  be  so, 
I'll  put  thee  in  my  will ;  and  there*8  an  end  on't 
Laun,  I  saw  his  legs ;  he  has  boots  on  like  a 
player. 
Under  his  wench's  clothes ;  'tis  he,  'tis  Thomas, 
In  his  own  sister's  clothes,  sir,  and  I  canvast  him. 
Seb,  No  more  words  then;  we'll  watch  him. 
Thou'lt  not  bdiere,  Launce, 
How  heartily  glad  I  am. 

Laun,  May  you  be  gladd^  I 
But  not  this  way,  sir. 
Seb,  No  moro  words,  but  watch  him.     lExeunt, 


SCENE  YIL— i^  Room  in  the  Rendenee  of 

Mary. 
Enter  Maby,  Dorothv,  and  Maid. 

Maty,  When  comes  he  ? 

Dor,  Presently. 

Mary,  Then  get  you  up,  Doll ; 
Away  ;  I'll  straight  come  to  you.     Is  all  ready  ? 

Maid,  All. 

Mary,  Let  the  light  stand  far  enough. 

Maid,  'Tis  placed  so. 

Mary,  Stay  you  to  entertain  him  to  his  chamber : 
But  keep  close,  wench ;  he  flies  at  alL 

Maid.  I  warrant  you. 

Mary,  You  need  no  more  instruction  ? 

Maud,  I  am  perfect.  IBxtunt, 


SCENE  \lll^-~'The  Street  before  the  tame 

Houee. 

Enter  YALmtrruim  and  TBOMAa. 

Tho,  More  stops  yet?     Sure  the  fiend's  my 
ghostly  fiither. 
Old  Valentine  I  what  wind's  in  his  poop  ? 

Vol.  Lady, 
You  are  met  most  happily.     Oh,  gentle  DoU, 
You  must  now  do  me  an  especial  favour. 

Tho,  What  is  it,  Master  Valentine?     I  am 
sorely  troubled 
With  a  salt  rheum  fallen  i'  my  gums. 


Vai.  I'U  tell  you, 
And  let  it  move  you  equally :  My  blest  mistress, 
Upon  a  sliffht  occasion  taking  anger, 
Took  also  (to  undo  me)  your  aunt's  nunnery, 
From  whence,  by  my  persuasion,  to  redeem  her 
Will  be  impossible ;  nor  have  I  liberty 
To  come  and  visit  her.    My  good,  good  Dorothy, 
You  are  most  powerful  with  her,  and^our  aunt  too. 
And  have  access  at  all  hours  liberally ; 
Speak  now  or  never  for  me. 

Tho,  In  a  nunnery  ? 
That  course  must  not  be  snfTer'd,  Ma8t<;r  Valen- 
tine; 
Her  mother  never  knew  it —Rare  sport  for  me ! 

lAtide, 
Sport  upon  sport! — By  the  break  of  day  I'll  meet 

ye; 
And  fear  not,  man ;  we'll  have  her  out,  I  warrant 
I  cannot  stay  now.  [ye. 

Vai,  You'U  not  break  ? 

Tho,  By  no  means. 
Good  night. 

Vai.  Good  night,  kind  mistress  DolL        lEjtit. 

Tho,  This  thrives  well ; 
Every  one  takes  me  for  my  sister ;  excellent  1 
This  nunnery's  fallen  so  pat  too,  to  my  figure, 
Where  there  be  handsome  wenches,  and  they  shall 

know  it. 
If  once  I  creep  in,  ere  they  get  me  out  again. 
Stay,  here's  the  house,  and  one  of  her  maids. 

Enter  MmIA. 

Maid,  Who's  there  ? 
Oh,  Mistress  Dorothy  1  You  are  a  stranger. 

Tho,  Still  Mistress  Dorothy  ?  This  geer  will 
cotton.  lAiide. 

Maid,  Will  you  walk  in,  forsooth  ? 

Tho,  Where  is  your  mistress  ? 

Maid,  Not  very  well ;  she's  gone  to  bed :  I  am 
You  are  come  so  fit  to  comfort  her.  [^^ 

Tho,  Yes,  I'll  comfort  her. 

Maid,  'Pray  make  not  much  noise,  for  she's  sure 
asleep. 
You  know  your  side ;  creep  softly  in :  your  com- 
Will  warm  her  welL  [iMu^y 

Tho.  1  warrant  thee  I'll  warm  her. 

Maid.  Your  brother  has  been  here ;  the  strangest 

Tho,  A  very  rogue,  a  rank  rogue !         [fellow  1 

Maid,  I'll  conduct  you 
Even  to  her  chamber-door,  and  there  commit  you. 

IBxcunt, 


SCENE  IX. — Before  the  House  (/Michakl. 

Enter  Michajd.,  FaAjicttoo,  and  Offloen. 

Mieh,  Come,  sir,  for  this  night  I  shall  enter- 
tain you. 
And  like  a  gentleman,  howe'er  your  fortune 
Hath  cast  you  on  the  worst  part. 

Fran,  How  you  please,  sir : 
I  am  resolved ;  nor  can  a  joy  or  misery 
Much  move  me  now. 

Mich,  I  am  angry  with  myself  now  JiAeide. 

For  putting  this  forced  way  upon  his  patience  ; 
Yet  any  ouier  course  had  been  too  slender. 
Yet  what  to  think  I  know  not :  for  most  liberally 
He  hath  confess'd  strange  wrongs,  which,  if  they 
.  prove  so, 

'  Howe'er  the  other's  long  love  may  foiget  aD, 
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Yet  'twas  most  fit  he  shonld  oomc  back,  and  this 

way 

Drink  that ;  and  now  to  my  care  leaye  your  pri- 
soner; 
I'll  be  his  guard  for  this  night. 

Qffi.  Good  night  to  your  worship.  lExeunt. 

Mich,  Good  nighty  my  honest  friends.    Come, 
sir,  I  hope 
There  shall  be  no  snch  cause  of  such  a  sadness 
As  yon  put  on. 

Fran,  'Faith,  sir,  my  rest  is  up. 


And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  afflict  me 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  span-couBter ;  nor  is  my  face 
The  map  of  anything  I  seem  to  suffer : 
Lighter  affections  seldom  dwell  in  me,  sir. 
Mich,  A  constant  gentleman..— 'Would  I  had 

taken 
A  ferer,  when  I  took  this  harsh  way  to  disturb 

him! — 
Come,  walk  with  me,  sir ;  ere  to-morrow  night 
I  doubt  not  but  to  see  all  this  blown  over. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  l.'-Nighi,     The  Street  before 
Valentink'b  House, 

Enter  ILrtA%. 

HyUu.  I  hare  dogg'd  his  sister,  (sure  'twas  she) 
And  I  hope  she  will  come  back  again  this  night 
Sam  I  have  lost  of  purpose :  Now  if  I  can,    [too  ; 
With  all  the  art  I  have,  as  she  comes  back, 
But  win  a  pariey  for  my  broken  pate, 
Off  goes  her  maideiiheaid,  and  there's  mndieta  I 
They  stir  about  the  house ;  TU  stand  at  distance. 

lExit. 


SCENE  11.— A  Bed-chamber  in  the  eame,    A 
Black-Moor  discovered  lying  in  the  bed. 

Enter  Mamy  and  Dorotbt,  and  then  Thomas  and  Maid. 

Dor.  Is  he  come  in  ? 

Mary.  Speak  softly ; 
He  is,  and  there  he  goes. 

Tho.  Good  night,  good  night,  wench ! 

Maid.  As  softly  as  you  can.  lExit. 

Tho.  I'll  play  Uie  mouse.  Nan. — 
How  close  the  little  thief  lies  ! 

Mary.  How  he  itches ! 

[DoROTBT  and  Maby  stand  apart. 

Dor,  What  would  you  give  now  to  be  there, 
and  I 
At  home«  Mall  ? 

Mary.  Peace ;  for  shame ! 

Tho.  In  what  a  figure 
The  little  fool  has  pull'd  itself  together ! 
Anon  yon  will  lie  straighter ;  ha !  there's  rare  cir- 
cumstance 
Belongs  to  such  a  treatise;  Do  you  tumble  ? 
I'll  tumble  with  you  straight,  wench.    She  sleeps 

soundly. 
Full  little  think'st  thou  of  thy  joy  that's  coming, 
The  sweet,  sweet  joy !  fuU  little  of  the  kisses ; 
But  those  unthooght-of  things  come  ever  happiest. 
How  soft  the  rogue  feeU  I  Oh,  you  little  villain. 
You  delicate  coy  thief,  how  I  shall  thrum  you  ! 
Your  *'  Fy  ;   away,  good  servant !  as  you  are  a 
gentleman  ! " 

Mary.  Pr'irthee  leave  laughing. 

Tho.  '*  Out  upon  you,  Thomas  ! 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I'll  call  the  house  up  ! 
Oh,  God,  I  am  sure  you  will  not!"    shall  not 

serve  you. 
For  up  you  go  now,  an  you  were  my  father. 

Mary.  Your  courage  will  be  cool'd  anon. 

Tho,  If  I  do  hang  for't, 
Yet  ru  be  quarter 'd  here  first. 


Dor.  Oh,  fierce  villain  1 

Mary.  What  would  he  do  indeed,  Doll  ? 

Dor.  You  had  best  try  him. 

Tho.  I'll  kiss  thee  ere  I  come  to  bed.  sweet 

Mary.  Pr'ythce,  leave  laughing.  [Mary — 

Dor,  Oh,  for  gentle  Nicholas  1 

Tho,  And  view  that  stormy  face  that  has  so 
thunder'd  me. 
A  coldness  crept  over't  now?     By  your  leave, 

candle. 
And  next,  door,  by   yours  too!  So;    a  pretty, 

pretty — 
Shall  I  now  look  upon  ye  ?  By  this  light  it  moves 

Mary.  Much  good  may  it  do  you,  sir !       [me. 

Tho.  Holy  saints  defend  me  ! 
The  devil,  devil,  devil,  devil !  oh,  the  devil ! 

Mary,  Dor,  Ha,  ha,  ha>  ha !  The  devil !  oh, 
the  devil  I 

Tho,  1  am  abused  most  damnedly,  most  beastly  ! 
Yet,  if  it  be  a  she-devil— but  the  house  is  up, 
And  here's  no  staying  longer  in  this  cassock- 
Woman,  I  here  disclaim  &ee ;  and,  in  vengeance, 
I'll  marry  with  that  devil,  but  I'll  vex  thee  1 

Mary.  By'r  Lady,  but  you  shall  not,  sir ;  I'll 
watch  ye. 

Tho.  Plague  o*  your  Spanish  leather  hide  !  I'll 
waken  3rou.  iBeatt  tJuMoar. 

Devil,  good  night !  Good  night,  good  devil ! 

Moor.  Oh! 

Tho.  Roar  again,  devil,  roar  again.  IBxiL 

Moor.  Oh,  oh»  sir  1 

Mary.  Open  the  doors  before  him ;  let  him 
vanish : 
Now,  let  him  come  again,  I'll  use  him  kinder. — 
How  now,  wench  ? 

Moor.  'Pray  lie  here  yourself  next,  unstress, 
And  entertain  your  sweetheart. 

Mary.  What  said  he  to  thee  ? 

Moor.  I  had  a  soft  bed,  and  I  slept  out  all 
But  his  kind  farewell :  Yon  may  bake  me  now. 
For,  o'  my  conscience,  he  has  made  me  venison. 

Mary.  Alas,  poor  Kate !  I'll  give  thee  a  new 

Dor.  And  I  a  waistcoat,  wench.         [petticoat. 

Mary.  Draw  in  the  bed,  maids, 
And  see  it  made  again ;  put  firesh  sheets  on  too, 
For  DoU  and  I.  Come,  wench,  let's  Uugh  an  hour 

now. 
To-morrow,  early,  will  we  see  young  Cellide ; 
They  say  she  has  taken  sanctuary  :  Love  and  hay 
Are  thidL  sown,  but  come  up  so  full  of  thistles  1 

Dor.  They  must  needs,  Mall,  for 'tis  a  pricking 
age  grown. 
Pr*ythee,  to  bed,  for  I  am  monstrous  sleepy. 
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Mary.  A  match  ;  but  art  not  thou  thy  brother  ? 
/)or.  *Would  I  were,  wench  I 
You  should  hear  farther. 
Mary,  Come ;  no  more  of  that,  Doll  1 

{The  Scent  thutt. 

SCENE  III.— Btifore  the  tame  Houee. 
Enter  Thomab  A'om  the  house  ;  Bvlas  at  the  door. 

Hylat.  I  heard  the  doors  clap ;  now,  an't  be  thy 
will,  wench 
By  th'  mass,  she  comes. — ^You  are  fiurly  met,  £ur 

gentlewoman  I 
I  take  it.  Mistress  Doll,  Sebastian's  daughter. 
Tho,  You  take  [it]  right,  sir.-^Hylas,  are  you 
ferreting  ?  lAeide. 

I'll  fit  you  with  a  penny-worth  presently. 
Ilylas.  How  dare  you  walk  so  late,  sweet,  so 

weak  guarded  ? 
Tho.  'Faith,  sir,  I  do  no  harm,  nor  none  I  look 
for; 
Yet  I  am  glad  I  haye  met  so  good  a  gentleman, 
Against  all  chances ;  for  though  I  never  knew  you, 
Yet  I  have  heard  much  good  spoke  of  you. 

Hylas.  Hark  you ; 
What  if  a  man  should  kiss  you  ? 
Tho.  That's  no  harm,  sir. — 
Tray  God  he  'scapes  my  beard !  there  lies  the  mis- 
chief. 
Hylaa,  Her  lips  are  monstrous  nigged  ;  but  that 
surely  lKi$$e»  him. 

Is  but  the  sharpness  of  the  weather. — Hark  ye, 

once  more. 
And  in  your  ear,  sweet  mistress,  (for  you  are  so. 
And  ever  shall  be  from  this  hour,  I  have  vow'd  it} — 

Enter  StBAsriAN  and  Launcblot,  and  etand  apart. 

Seb.  Why,  that's  my  daughter,  rogue  ;  dost  thou 
not  see  her 
Kissing  that  fellow  there,  there  in  that  comer  ? 

Laun.  Kissing? 

Seb.  Now,  now ;  now  they  agree  o"  th'  match 
too. — 

Tho.  Nay  then,  you  Iotc  me  not. 

Hyku.  By  this  white  hand,  Doll  I 

Tho.  1  must  confess,  I  have  long  desired  your 
sight,  sir, — 

Laun.  Why,  there's  the  boots  still,  sir. 

Seb.  Hang  boots,  sir  1 
Why,  they'll  wear  breeches  too. — 

Tho.  Dishonest  me  ? 
Not  for  the  world. —  * 

Seb,  Why,  now  they  kiss  again ;  there  ! 
I  knew  'twas  she,  and  that  her  crafty  stealing 
Out  the  back  way  must  needs  have  such  a  mean- 

Laun.  I  am  at  my  small  wits'  end. —         [ing. 

Tho.  If  you  mean  honourably — 

Laun.  Did  she  ne'er  beat  yon  before,  sir  ? 

Seb.  Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ? 
Thou  rascal  slave,  hast  thou  not  twice  abased  me  ? 
Hast  thou  not  spoil'd  the  boy  ?   By  thine  own  co- 

yenant, 
Would'ft  thou  not  now  be  hang'd  ? 

Laun.  I  think  I  would,  sir ; 
But  you  are  so  impatient !   Does  not  this  shew, 

sir,— • 
I  do  beseech  you  speak,  and  speak  with  judgment, 
And  let  the  case  be  equally  considered — 
Fkur  braver  in  your  daughter  ?  In  a  son  now, 
'Tis  nothing,  of  no  mark,  every  man  does  it ; 


But  to  beget  a  daughter,  a  man-maiden. 
That  reaches  at  these  high  exploits,  is  admirable  1 
Nay,  she  goes  far  beyond  him ;  for  when  durst  he. 
But  when  he  was  drunk,  do  any  thing  to  speak  of? 
This  is  Sebastian  truly. 

Seb.  Thou  say'st- right,  Launce; 
And  there's  my  hand  once  more.— 

Tho,  Not  without  marriage. 

Seb.  Didst  thou  hear  that  ? 

Laun.  I  think  she  spoke  of  marriage. 

Seb,  And  he  shall  marry  her  (for  it  seems  she 
likes  him.) 
And  their  first  boy  shall  be  my  heir. 

Laun.  Ay,  marry, 
Now  you  go  right  to  work. — 

Tho.  J^,  fy,  sir  I 
Now  I  have  promised  you  this  night  to  marry. 
Would  you  be  so  intemperate  ?  are  you  a  gentle- 
man? 

SyUu.  I  have  no  maw  to  marriage,  yet  this 

rascal  lAtide' 

Tempts  me  extremely. — ^Will  you  marry  presently  ? 

Tho.  Get  you  afore,  and  stay  me  at  the  chapel, 
Close  by  the  nunnery  ;  there  you  shaU  find  a  night- 
priest, 
Little  Sir  Hugh,  and  he  can  say  the  matrimony 
Over  without  book  :  for  we  must  have  no  company. 
Nor  light,  for  fear  my  father  know,  which  must 

not  yet  be ; 
And  then  to-morrow  night 

Hyku.  Nothing  to-night,  sweet  ? 

Tho.  No,  not  a  bit.    I  am  sent  of  business^ 
About  my  dowry,  sweet ;  do  not  you  spoil  all  now  ; 
'Tis  of  much  haste. — I  can  scarce  stay  the  mar- 
Now,  if  you  love  me,  get  you  gone !  [riage  1 

Hylat.  You'U  foUow  ? 

Tho.  Within  this  hour,  my  sweet  chick. 

Hyku.  Kiss. 

Tho.  [Aside.'}  A  rope  kiss  you ! — 
Come,  come ;  I  stand  o'thoms. 

Hylat.  Methinks  her  mouth  still 
Is  monstrous  rough ;  but  they  have  ways  to  mend 
Farewell !  [it.— 

lExit. 

Tho,  Farewell !— I'll  fit  you  with  a  wife,  sir. 

lExit, 

Seb.  Come,  follow  dose ;  I'U  see  the  end  she 
aims  at, 
And  if  he  be  a  handsome  fellow,  Launcelot, 
Fiai!  'tis  done,  and  all  my  state  is  settled.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV.— r^e  Abbey  of  St.  Kaiherine't. 

Enter  Abbess,  Ceixidb,  and  Nuns. 

Abbest.  Come,  to  your  matins,  maids  ! — These 
early  hours. 
My  gentle  daughter,  will  disturb  a  while 
Your  fair  eyes,  nurtured  in  ease. 

Cel.  No,  virtuous  mother, 
'TLs  for  my  holy  health,  to  purchase  which 
They  shall  foiget  the  child  of  ease,  soft  slumbers. 
Oh,  my  aMcted  heart,  how  thou  art  tortured ! 

[Aside. 
And,  Love,  how  like  a  tyrant  thoa  reign'st  in  me, 
Commanding  and  forbidding  at  one  instant  1 
Why  came  1  hither,  that  desire  to  have 
Only  all  liberty  to  make  me  happy  ? 
Why  didst  thou  bring  that  young  man  home,  oh, 
Valentine, 
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That  yirtaons  youth  ?  Why  didst  thon  speak  his 

goodness, 
In  such  a  phrase  as  if  all  tongnesy  all  praises, 
Were  made  for  him  ?    Oh,  fond  and  ignorant ! 
Why  didst  thou  foster  my  affection 
Till  it  grew  np  to  know  no  other  fiither, 
And  then  betray  it  ? 

Ahbe$».  Can  you  sing  ? 

Cel,  Yes,  mother, 
My  sorrows  only. 

Abbess,  Be  gone,  and  to  the  choir,  then. 

lExeunt.   Music,  singing. 


SCENE  V A  Room  in  Michabl'b  House. 

Enter  Michaju.  €md  Sarvant,  and  FBANCia. 

Mich.  Hast  thou  inqnired  him  out  ? 

Serv,  He's  not  at  home,  sir ; 
His  sister  thinks  he's  gone  to  th'  nunnery. 

Mich.  Most  likely;  I'll  away.    An  hoar  hence, 
sirrah. 
Come  you  along  with  this  young  gentleman ; 
Do  him  all  service,  and  fair  office. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  IBxsunt. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  VI.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Hvuis  and  8am. 

Sam.  Where  hast  thou  been,  man.' 

Hylas.  Is  there  ne'er  a  shop  open? 
I'll  giye  thee  a  pair  of  glores,  Sam. 

Sam.  What*s  the  matter? 

Hylas.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Sam,  Thou  art  not  married  ? 

Hylas,  By  th'  mfts  but  I  am,  all  to  be  married ; 
I  am  i'  th'  order  now,  Sam. 

Sam,  To  whom,  pr'ythee  ? 
I  thought  there  was  so  much  trick  in't,  you  stole 

from  me. 
But  who,  for  Heaven's  sake  ? 

Hylas.  Even  the  sweetest  woman, 
The  rarest  woman,  Samuel,  and  the  lustiest ; 
But  wond'rous  honest,  honest  as  the  ice,  boy, 
Not  a  bit  beforehand,  for  my  life,  sirrah ; 
And  of  a  lusty  kindred  ! 

iS'afii.  But  who,  Hylas  ? 

Hylas.  The  young  gentleman  and  I  are  like  to  be 
'    friends  again ; 
The  fates  will  have  it  so. 

Sam.  Who,  Monsieur  Thomas  ? 

Hylas.  All  wrongs  forgot. 

Sam,  Oh,  now  I  smell  you,  Hylas ; 
Does  he  know  of  it  ? 

Hylas,  No,  there's  the  trick  I  owe  him  ; 
'Tis  done,  boy ;  we  are  fast,  'faith !    My  youth 
Shall  koow  I  am  aforehand,  for  his  qualities,  [now 

Sam.  Is  there  no  trick  in*t  ? 

Hylas,  None,  but  up  and  ride,  boy. 
I  have  made  her  no  jointure  neither ;  there  I  have 
psid  him. 

Sam,  She's  a  brave  wench. 

Hylas.  She  shall  be,  as  I'll  use  her ; 
And,  if  she  anger  me,  all  his  abuses 
rU  clap  upon  her  cassock. 

Sam.  Take  heed,  Hylas  I 

Hylas.  'Tis  past  that,  Sam.      Come,  I  must 
meet  her  presently. 
And  thou  shalt  see  me  a  most  glorious  husband. 

{  Exeunt' 


SCENE  Yll.—Brfvre  the  Gates  tf  the  Nunnery. 

Enter  Dobotbv,  HAmv,  and  TALnrriNK. 

Dor.  In  troth,  sir,  you  ne*er  spoke  to  me. 

Val.  Can  you  forget  me  ? 
Did  not  you  promise  all  your  help  and  cunning 
In  my  bdialf,  but  for  one  hour  to  see  her  ? 
Did  you  not  swear  it  ?  By  this  hand  no  strictness 
Nor  rule  this  house  holds,  shall  by  me  be  broken. 

Dor.  I  saw  you  not  these  two  days. 

Val.  Do  not  wrong  me  ! 
I  met  you,  by  my  life,  just  as  you  enter'd 
This  gentle  lady's  lodge,  last  night,  thus  suited, 
About  eleven  o  clock. 

Dor,  'Tis  true,  I  was  there ; 
But  that  I  saw  or  spoke  to  you 

Mary.  I  have  found  it ;  lApart  to  DoaoniT. 

Your  brother  Thomas,  Doll  I 

Dor,  Pray,  sir,  be  satisfied. 
And  wherein  I  can  do  you  good,  command  me.— 
What  a  mad  fool  is  this  1 — Stay  here  a  while,  sir. 
Whilst  we  walk  in  and  make  your  peace. 

Val,  1  thank  you.  iA  tqueak  wUkimm 

lExtunt  teveratty. 


SCENE  VIII.— ^  HaU  wUhin  the  Nunnery, 

Enter  Abliem. 

Abbess.  Why,  what's  the  matter  there  among 
these  maids  ? 
Now,  beneduAte  1  Have  you  got  the  breeze  there  ? 
Give  me  my  holy  sprinkle ! 

Enter  tteo  Nuns. 

1  Nun,  Oh,  madam. 
There  is  f(  strange  thing  like  a  gentlewoman, 
Like  Mistress  Dorothy,  (I  think  the  fiend) 
Crept  into  the  nunnery,  we  know  not  which  way, 
Plays  revel-rout  among  us. 

Abbess.  Give  me  my  holy-water  pot ! 

1  JVtin.  Here,  madam. 

Abbess.    [Sprinkling  the  ground,^     Spirit   of 
earth  or  air,  I  do  conjure  thee. 
Of  water,  or  of  fire '  '  iSqueak  within. 

1  Nun.  Hark,  madam,  hark  1 
Abbess,  Be  thou  ghost  that  cannot  rest, 

Or  a  shadow  of  the  bless'd, 

Be  thou  black,  or  white,  or  green. 

Be  thou  heard,  or  to  be  seen 

Enter  Thomas  and  Csixidi. 

2  Nun.  It  comes,  it  comes  1 

Cel.  What  are  you  ?  speak,  speak  gently ; 
And  next,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Tho,  Anything  you'U  let  me. 

Cel.  You  are  no  woman,  certain* 

Tho.  Nor  you  no  nun. 
Nor  shall  not  be. 

Cel,  What  make  you  here  f 

Tho.  I  am  a  holy  friar. 

Abbess.  Is  this  the  spirit? 

Tho.  Nothing  but  spirit,  aunt. 

Abbess.  Now  out  upon  tiiee '. 

Tho.  Peace,  or  I'll  conjure  too.  aunt. 

Abbess.  Why  come  you  thus  ? 

Tho.  That's  all  one  ;  here's  my  purpose. 
Out  with  this  nun ;  she  is  too  handsome  for  ye> 
I'll  tell  thee,  aunt,  and  I  speak  it  with  tears  to  thee. 
If  thou  keep*st  her  here,  as  yet  I  hope  thou  art 
Mark  but  the  mischief  follows  I  [wiser, 
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Abbess.  She's  but  a  Totress. 

The.  Let  her  be  what  she  will,  she  will  undo 
thee. 
Let  her  but  one  hour  out,  as  I  direct  yon. 
Or  have  among  your  nuns  again  \ 

Abbess,  You  have  no  project 
But  fair  and  honest  ? 

Tho.  As  thine  eyes,  sweet  Abbess. 

AbbesS'  I  will  be  ruled  then. 

Tho.  Thus,  then,  and  persuade  her — 
But  do  not  juggle  with  me ;  if  you  do,  aunt 

Abbess,  I  must  be  there  myself. 

Tho.  Away,  and  fit  her. 

Abbess,    Come,  daughter,  you  must  now  be 
ruled,  or  never. 

Cel,  I  mast  obey  your  will. 

Abbess,  That's  my  good  daughter.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IX,— The  Street, 
Enter  Dohotby  and  Mary. 

Mary,  What  a  coil  has  this  fellow  kept  V  th' 
nannery ! 
Sure  he  has  run  the  Abbess  out  of  her  wits. 
Dor,  Out  of  the  nunnery,  I  think ;  for  we  can 
neither  see  her, 
Nor  the  young  Cellidd. 
Mary.  Pray  heavens  he  be  not  teasing  ! 
Dor,  Nay,  you  may  thank  yourself;  'twas  your 
own  structures. 

Enter  Uyiab  and  Bam. 

Sam,  Why,  there's  the  gentlewoman. 

Hylas.  Mass,  'tis  she  indeed. 
How  smart  the  pretty  thief  looks ! — 'Morrow,  mis- 
Dor.  Good  morrow  to  you,  sir  I  [tress ! 

Snm.  How  strange  she  bears  it ! 

Hylas,  Maids  must  do  so  at  first. 

Dor.  Would  you  aught  with  us,  gentlemen  ? 

Hylas.  Yes,  marry,  would  I, 
A  little  with  your  ladyship. 

Dor,  Your  will,  sir  ? 

Hylas.  Doll,  I  would  have  you  presently  prepare 
Yourself  and  those  things  you  would  have  with  you; 
For  my  house  is  ready. 

Dor.  How,  sir? 

Hylas.  And  this  night,  not  to  fail,  you  must 
come  to  me ; 
My  friends  will  all  be  there  too.     For  trunks,  and 

those  things, 
And  household-stuff,  and  clothes,  you  would  have 

carried. 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  I'll  take  order : 
Only  what  money  you  have,  bring  away  with  you. 
And  jewels. 

Dor.  Jewels,  sir  ? 

Hylas,  Ay,  for  adornment. 
There's  a  bed  up  to  play  the  game  in,  Dorothy : 
And  now,  come  kiss  me  heartily ! 

Dor.  Who  are  you  ? 

Hylas.  This  lady  shall  be  welcome,  too. 

Mary.  To  what,  sir  ? 

Hylas,  Your  neighbour  can  resolve  you. 

Dor.  The  man's  foolish  ! — 
Sir,  you  look  soberly :  who  is  this  fellow, 
And  where's  his  business  ? 

Sam.  By  Heaven,  thou  art  abused  still. 

Hylas.  It  may  be  so. — Come,  ye  may  speak  now 
There's  none  but  friends,  wench.  [boldly  ; 


Dor.  Came  you  out  of  Bedlam  ? — 
Alas,  'tis  ill,  sir,  that  you  suffer  him 
To  walk  i'  th'  open  air  thus ;  'twill  undo  him. 
A  pretty  handsome  gentleman :  great  pity  I 
Sam.  Let  me  not  live  more,  if  thou  be'st  not 

cozen'd. 
Hylas.  Are  not  you  my  wife  ?  Did  not  I  many 
you  last  night, 
At  St.  Michael's  chapel? 
Dor,  Did  not  I  say  he  was  mad  ? 
Hylas.  Are  not  you  Mistress  Dorothy,  Thomas's 

sister  ? 
Mary.  There  he  speaks  sense ;  but  I'll  assure 
you,  gentleman, 
1  think  no  wife  of  yours.    At  what  hour  was  it  ? 
Hylas,  'Sprecious,  you'll  make  me  mad  !    Did 
not  the  psiest. 
Sir  Hugh,  that  you  appointed,  about  twelve  o'clock. 
He  our  hands  fast  ?    Did  not  you  swear  you  loved 

me? 
Did  not  I  court  ye,  coming  from  this  gentle- 
woman's? 
Mary.  Good  sir,  go  sleep ;  for,  if  I  credit  have, 
She  was  in  my  arms  then  a-bed. 
Sam.  1  told  you. 
Hylas,  Be  not  so  confident  I 
Dor.  By  th*  mass,  she  must,  sir  ; 
For  I'll  no  husband  here,  before  I  know  him : 
And  so  good  morrow  to  ye  ! — Come,  let's  go  seek 
Sam,  I  told  you  what  you  had  done.  ['em. 

Hylas.  Is  the  devil  stirring  ? 
Well,  go  with  me ;  for  now  I  will  be  married. 

lExeunt, 


SCENE  X.—An  Apartment  in  Valsntink's 

House, 

Enter  Micbaju.,  VAUtyrwa,  and  Auca. 

Mieh.  I  have  brought  him  back  again. 

Vol.  You  have  done  a  friendship, 
Worthy  the  love  you  bear  me. 

Mieh.  'Would  he  had  so  too  I 

Val.  Oh,  he's  a  worthy  young  man. 

Mich.  When  aU's  tried, 
I  fear  you'll  change  your  faith.    Bring  in  the 
gentleman. 

Enter  FaAwaBOo  and  Serrant.  Abbess  and  Cblliob, 

Mtwro^dr. 

Val.  My  happy  mistress,  too  ?    Now,  Fortune, 
help  me ! 
And  all  you  stars  that  govern  chaste  desires, 
Shine  fair,  and  lovely  1 

Abbess,  But  one  hoar,  dear  daughter. 
To  heai'  your  guardian,  what  he  can  deliver 
In  love's  defence,  and  his ;  and  tbsn  your  pleasure. 

Cel,  Though  much  unwilling,  you  have  made  nie 
yield, — 
More  for  his  sake  I  see :  how  full  of  sorrow. 

Sweet  catching  sorrow,  he  appears  !     Oh,  Ix>ve, 
That  thou  but  knew'st  to  heal,  as  well  as  hurt  us  ! 

Mieh,  Be  ruled  by  me :  I  see  her  eye  fast  on 
him: 
And  what  you  heard  believe ;  for  His  so  certain 
He  neither  dared,  nor  must  oppose  my  evidence  t 
And  be  you  wise,  young  Jady,  and  believe  too. 
Tbi«  roan  yon  love,  sir  ? 

VaL  As  I  love  my  soul,  sir. 
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Mieh,  This  man  yoa  put  into  a  free  posaesaion 
Of  what  hia  wanta  could  aak,  or  youraelf  render  ? 

Vol,  And  ahall  do  atill. 

Mieh.  Nothing  waa  banr'd  hia  liberty 
Bat  thia  fiur  maid :  that  friendahip  first  waa  broken. 
And  you  and  ahe  abiiaed ;  next,  (to  my  sorrow 
So  fair  a  form  ahonld  hide  ao  dark  intentiona) 
He  hath  himaelf  oonfeaa'd  (my  purpose  being 
Only  to  atop  hia  journey,  by  that  policy 
Of  laying  felony  to  his  charge,  to  fright  the  sailors) 
Divers  aboaea  done,  thefta  often  practiaed, 
MoniM  and  jewela  too,  and  thoae  no  triflea. 

Cei.  Oh,  where  haye  I  beatow'd  my  faith  ?  in 
neither — 
Let'a  in  for  ever  now — ^there  ia  yirtne  1 

Mieh,  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  he  shall  aay  it. 
Are  you  not  guilty  thus  ? 

Fran,  Yes. — Oh,  my  fortune  I 

Mieh.  To  give  a  proof  I  apeak  not  enyioualyi 
Look  here :  Do  you  know  theae  jewela  ? 

Cel.  In,  good  mother  1 

Vol.  Theae  jewela  I  have  known. 

Enter  TBOMAa,  DoaorBv,  and  BiAav ;  then  SaaAanAjr 

and  Laukcslot. 

Dor.  You  have  made  braye  aport ! 

Tho.  1*11  make  more,  if  I  live,  wench. 
Nay,  do  not  look  on  me ;  I  care  not  for  you. 

Laun.  Do  you  aee  now  plain  ?  That's  Mistress 
And  that'a  hia  miatreaa.  [Dorothy, 

S«b.  Peace ;  let  my  joy  work  easily. — 
Ha,  boy !  art  there,  my  boy  ?  mine  own  boy,  Tom, 

boy!— 
Home,  Lannce,  and  strike  a  fresh  piece  of  wine ; 
the  town's  ours  l— 

Vol.  Sure,  I  have  known  theae  jewela. 

Alice.  They  are  they,  certain. 

VeU.  Grood  Heaven,  that  they  were ! 

Aliee.  I'll  pawn  my  life  on't ; 
And  this  is  he. — Come  hither,  Mistreaa  Dorothy, 
And  Miatreas  Mary :  Who  doea  that  face  look  like  ? 
And  view  my  brother  well* 

Dor.  In  truth,  like  him. 

Mary.  Upon  my  troth,  exceeding  like. 

Mieh*  Beshrew  me. 
But  much,  and  main  resemblance,  both  of  face 
And  lineaments  of  body  :  Now  Heaven  grant  it  1 

Alice.  My  brother's  full  of  paaaion.     I'll  apeak 
to  him. — 
Now,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  reaolve  me, 
Where  did  you  get  these  jewds  ? 

Fran.  Now  I'll  tell  you. 
Because  blind  Fortune  yet  may  make  me  happy. 
Of  whom  I  had  'em  I  have  never  heard  yet. 
But,  from  my  infancy,  upon  thia  arm 
1  ever  wore  'em. 

Alice,  'Tia  Franciaco,  brother ; 
By  Heaven,  I  tied  *em  on ! — A  little  more,  sir, 
A  little,  little  more ;  what  parenta  have  you ' 

Fran.  None, 
That  I  know  yet,  the  more  my  atubbom  fortune ; 
But,  aa  1  heard  a  merchant  say  that  bred  me, 
Who,  to  my  more  affliction,  died  a  poor  man. 
When  1  reach'd  eighteen  years 

Alice.  What  said  that  merchant  ? 

Fran.  lie  aaid  an  infant  in  the  Genoa  galliea, 
(But  from  what  place  he  never  could  direct  me) 
I  waa  taken  in  a  aea-fight,  and  from  a  mariner, 
Out  of  his  manly  pity,  he  redeem'd  me. 
He  told  me  of  a  nurse  that  waited  on  me. 


But  ahe,  poor  soul,  he  said,  waa  kill'd : 

A  letter,  too,  1  had  inclosed  within  me, 

To  one  Caatrnccio,  a  Venetian  merchant. 

To  bring  me  up :  The  man,  when  yean  allow'd  me. 

And  want  of  firienda  compell'd,  I  aooght,  but 

found  him 
Long  dead  before,  and  all  my  hopea  gone  with  him. 
The  wara  waa  my  retreat  then,  and  my  travel. 
In  which  I  foond  this  gentleman's  free  bounty. 
For  which   Heaven  recompence  him  1     Now  ye 
have  all. 

VaL  And  all  the  worldly  bliaa  that  Heaven  can 
send  me. 
And  all  my  prayera  and  thanka ! 

Alice,  Down  o'  your  knees,  sir ! 
For  now  you  have  found  a  father,  and  that  fiither 
That  will  not  venture  you  again  in  galliea. 

Mich.  'Tia  true,  beUeve  her,  air ;  and  we  all  joy 
with  you. 

Vol,  My  best  friend  still,  my  dearest !    Now 
Heaven  bleaa  thee, 
And  make  me  worthy  of  jthia  benefit ! — 
Now,  my  beat  miatreas. 

Cel.  Now,  sir,  I  come  to  you 

Abbess.  No,  no ;  let's  in,  wendi. 

Cel,  Not  for  the  world,  now,  mother. — 
And  thus,  sir,  all  my  aervioe  I  pay  to  you, 
And  all  my  love  to  him. 

Val,  And  may  it  prosper  ! — 
Take  her,  Franciaco,  now  no  more  young  Callidon, 
And  love  her  dearly  ;  for  thy  father  does  ao. 

Fran.  May  all  hate  aeek  me  else !  and  thua  I 
seal  it.  \,KU$e9  her. 

Vol.  Nothing  but  mirth,  now,  friends. 

EnUr  Bylas  and  Sam. 

HyUu,  Nay,  I  will  find  him. 

Sam,  What  do  all  theae  here  ? 

Tho,  You  are  a  trusty  husband. 
And  a  hot  lover  too. 

Hylaa.  Nay  then,  good  morrow ! 
Now  1  peceive  the  knavery. 

Sam.  I  still  told  you  ! 

Tho,  Stay,  or  I'U  make  you  stay.  Come  hither, 
siater. 

Val,  Why,  how  now,  Mistreaa  Thomas  ? 

Tho.  Peace  a  little!— 
Thou  wonldst  fain  have  awifie  ? 

Hyku.  Not  1 ;  by  no  meana. 

Tho.  Thou  ahalt  have  a  wife. 
And  a  fruitful  wife ;  for  I  find,  Hylaa, 
That  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  thee  chUdren. 

Seb.  A  notable  brave  boy !  'nown  son  again ! 

Hylaa.  I  am  very  well,  sir. 

Tho.  Thou  Shalt  be  better. 
Hylaa,  thou  haat  seven  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
And  thou  ahalt  make  her  three  hundred  jointure. 

HyUu.  No. 

Tho,  Thou  ahalt,  boy,  and  ahalt  beatow 
Two  hundred  pounda  in  dothea.    Look  on  her ; 
A  delicate  luaty  wench ;  she  haa  fifteen  hundred. 
And  feasible  :  Strike  hands,  or  111  atrike  first 

Dor,  You'll  let  me  like  ? 

Mary.  He's  a  good  handaome  fellow ; 
Play  not  the  fool. 

Tho.  Strike,  brother  Hylaa,  quickly. 

Hylat.  If  you  can  love  me  well. 

Dor.  If  you  can  please  me. 

Tho.  Try  that  out  soon:   I  say,  my  brother 
Hylaa. 
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Sam,  Take  her,  and  use  her  well ;  she's  a  brave 

gentlewoman. 
Hylas.  You  most  allow  me  another  mistress. 
Dor.  Then  you  must  allow  me  another  servant. 
Hylas,  WeU,  let's  together  then.    A  lusty  kin- 
dred ! 
Seb,  I'll  give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  more 

for  that  word. 
Mary,  Now,  sir,  for  yon  and  I  to  make  the 

feast  full. 
Tho,  No,  not  a  bit ;  you  are  a  virtuous  lady, 
And  love  to  live  in  contemplation. 

Mary.  Come,  fool ;  I  am  friends  now. 
Tho.  The  fool  shall  not  ride  you. 
There  lie,  my  woman !  now  my  man  again ! 
And  now  for  travel  once  more ! 
Seb.  rU  bar  that  first. 
Mary,  And  I  next. 


Tho.  Hold  yourself  contented ;  for  I  say  I  will 
travel : 
And  so  long  I  will  travel,  till  I  find  a  father 
That  I  never  knew,  and  a  wife  that  I  never  look'd 
And  a  state  without  expectation  :  [for, 

So  rest  you  meiTy,  gentlemen  I 

Mary.  You  shall  not ! 
Upon  my  faith,  I  love  you  now  extremely, 
And  now  1*11  kiss  you. 

Tho.  This  will  not  do  it,  mistress. 

Mary.  Why,  when  we  are  married  we'll  do  more. 

Seb.  There^s  all,  boy, 
The  keys  of  all  I  have.    Come,  let's  be  merry ! 
For  now  I  see  thou  art  right. 

Tho.  Shall  we  to  church  straight? 

Vai.  Now,  presently ;  and  there  with  nuptial 
The  holy  priest  shall  make  ye  happy  all. 

Tho.  Away  then,  fair,  afore  I  lEMunt. 
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SCENE, — Boloona,  and  the  adjacknt  Countrt. 


PROLOGUE. 


Aptnbss  for  mirth  to  all  I    This  instant  night 
Thalia  hath  prepared,  for  your  delight, 
Her  choice  and  curioas  viands,  in  each  part 
Seasoned  with  rarities  of  wit  and  art : 
Nor  fear  I  to  be  taxed  for  a  yain  boast ; 
My  promise  will  find  credit  with  the  most, 
When  they  know  ingenious  Fletcher  made  it,  he 
Beuig  in  himself  a  perfect  Comedy. 
And  some  sit  here,  I  doubt  not,  dare  aver 
Living  he  made  that  house  a  theatre 
Which  he  pleased  to  frequent ;  and  thus  much  we 
Could  not  but  pay  to  his  loud  memory. 


For  ourselves,  we  do  entreat  that  yon  would  not 
Expect  strange  turns  and  windings  in  the  plot. 
Objects  of  state,  and  now  and  then  a  rhyme, 
To  gall  particular  persons  with  the  time  ; 
Or  that  his  towering  muse  hath  made  her  flight 
Nearer  your  apprehension  than  your  sight ; 
But  if  that  sweet  expressions,  quick  conceit, 
Familiar  language,  fashioned  to  the  weight 
Of  such  as  speak  it,  have  the  power  to  raise 
Your  grace  to  us,  with  trophies  to  his  praise  ; 
We  may  profess,  presuming  on  his  skill. 
If  his  Chances  please  not  you,  our  fortune's  ill. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I A  Room  in  the  Houto  qf  the 

Landlady, 
Enter  Phtsr  and  Anthony. 
Peter.  I  would  we  were  removed  from  this  town, 
Anthony, 
That  we  might  taste  some  quiet :  For  mine  own 
I  am  almost  melted  with  continual  trotting    [part, 
After  inquiries,  dreams,  and  revelations. 
Of  who  knows  whom,  or  where.     Serve  wenching 

soldiers. 
That  know  no  other  paradise  but  plackets  ? 
I'll  serve  a  priest  in  lent  first,  and  eat  bell-ropes. 

Anth,  Thou  art  the  frowardest  fool 

Peter,  Why,  good  tame  Anthony, 
Tell  me  but  this ;  to  what  end  came  we  hither  ? 
Anth.  To  wait  upon  our  masters. 
Peter,  But  how,  Anthony  ? 
Answer  me  that ;  resolve  me  there,  good  Anthony. 


Anth,  To  serve  their  uses. 

Peter,  Shew  your  uses,  Anthony. 

Anth,  To  be  employed  in  any  thing. 

Peter,  No,  Anthony, 
Not  any  thing,  I  take  it ;  nor  that  thing 
We  travel  to  discover,  like  new  islands  ; 
A  salt  itch  serve  such  uses !   In  things  of  moment. 
Concerning  things,  I  grant  you ;  not  things  errant, 
Sweet  ladies'  thmgs,  and  things  to  thank  the  sur- 
geon; 
In  no  such  things,  sweet  Anthony.     Put  case 

Anth,  Come,  come,  all  will  be  mended;  this 
invisible  woman. 
Of  infinite  report  for  shape  and  virtue. 
That  bred  us  all  this  trouble  to  no  purpose. 
They  are  determined  now  no  more  to  ^link  on, 
But  fall  close  to  their  studies. 

Peter,  Was  there  ever 
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Men  known  to  rim  mad  with  report  before  ? 

Or  wander  after  that  thejr  know  not  where 

To  find  ?  or,  if  found,  how  to  aqoy  ?    Are  men'a 

brains 
Made  now-a-daya  of  malt,  that  their  affections 
Are  nerer  sober,  but,  like  drunken  people. 
Founder  at  every  new  fame  ?    I  do  believe,  too, 
That  men  in  love  are  ever  drunk,  as  drunken  men 
Are  ever  laving. 

Anth.  Pr'ydiee  be  thou  sober. 
And  know,  that  they  are  none  of  those ;  not  guilty 
Of  the  least  vanity  of  love ;  only  a  doubt 
Fame  might  too  far  report,  or  rather  flatter 
The  graces  of  this  woman,  made  them  curious 
To  find  the  truth,  which  since  they  find  so  block'd 
And  lock'd  up  firom  their  search^,  they  are  now 
To  give  the  wonder  over.  [settled 

Peter,  'Would  they  were  settled 
To  give  me  some  new  shoes  too !  for  I'll  be  sworn 
These  are  e'en  worn  out  to  th'  reasonable  soles 
In  their  good  worships'  business :  and  some  sleep 
Would  not  do  much  amiss,  unless  they  mean 
To  make  a  bell-man  of  me.    And  what  now 
Mean  they  to  study,  Anthony  ?  moral  philosophy. 
After  their  mar-aU  women  ? 

Anth.  Mar  a  fool's  head  I 

Peler,  It  will  mar  two  fools'  heads,  an  they 
take  not  heed. 
Besides  the  giblets  to  'em* 

AiUh,  WUl  you  walk,  sir, 
And  talk  more  out  of  hearing  ?  your  fool's  head 
May  chance  to  find  a  wooden  night-cap  else. 

Peter,  I  never  ky  in  any. 

Anth.  Then  leave  your  lying, 
And  your  blind  prophesying. 

BnUr  Dow  Jomn  and  FaicDUUR. 
Here  they  come ; 
You  had  best  tell  them  as  much. 

Peter,  I  am  no  tell-tale. 

[Exeunt  Psm  and  Aivthowv. 

John,  I  would  we  could  have  seen  her  though ; 
for  sure 
She  must  be  some  rare  creature,  or  report  lies, 
All  men's  reports  too. 

Fred,  I  could  well  wish  I  had  seen  her ; 
But  since  she's  so  oonceal'd,  so  beyond  venture 
Kept  and  preserved  from  view,  so  like  a  Paradise, 
Plsioed  where  no  knowledge  can  come  near  her,  so 

guarded 
As  'twere  impossible,  though  known,  to  reach  her, 
I  have  made  up  my  belief. 

John,  Hang  me,  from  this  hour, 
If  I  more  thinJc  upon  her,  or  believe  her ; 
But,  as  she  came,  a  strong  report  unto  me, 
So  the  next  fame  shall  lose  her. 

Fred.  'Tia  the  next  way. 
But  whither  are  you  walkmg  ? 

John,  My  old  round 
After  my  meat,  and  then  to  bed. 

Fred,  'Tis  healthful. 

John.  Will  not  you  stir  ? 

Fred.  I  have  a  Uttle  business. 

John,  Upon  my  life,  this  lady  still 

Fred,  Then  you  will  lose  it 

John,  'Pray  let  us  walk  together. 

Fred.  Now  I  cannot. 

John.  I  have  something  to  impart. 

Fred.  An  hour  hence 
I  will  not  miss  to  meet  yoiu 

John.  Where! 


Fred,  V  th'  High  Street ; 
For,  not  to  lie,  I  have  a  few  devotions 
To  do  first,  then  I  am  yours. 

John,  Remember. 


[ExeunL 


SCENE  11.—  ^  Romn  in  Petruccio's  House. 
Enter  Pbtrcccio,  Amtonio,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Ant,  Cut  his  wind-pipe,  I  say  ! 

1  Gent.  Fy,  Antonio  ! 

Ant.  Or  knock  his  brains  out  first,  and  then 
forgive  him ! 
If  you  do  thnist,  be  sure  it  be  to  th'  hilts, 
A  surgeon  may  see  through  him. 

1  Gent.  You  are  too  violent. 

2  Gent,  Too  open  undiscreet. 
Petr,  Am  I  not  ruin'd  ? 

The  honour  of  my  house  crack 'd?  my  blood  poi- 
My  credit,  and  my  name  ?  [son'd  ? 

2  Gent,  Be  sure  it  be  so. 
Before  you  use  this  violence :  Let  not  doubt, 
And  a  suspecting  anger,  so  much  sway  you : 
Your  wisdom  may  be  question'd. 

Ant,  I  say,  kill  him. 
And  then  dispute  the  canse  1  Cut  off  what  may  be. 
And  what  is  shall  be  safe. 

2  Gent.  Hang  up  a  true  man. 
Because  'tis  possible  he  may  be  thievish  ? 
Alas,  ia  this  good  justice  ? 

Petr.  I  know,  as  certain 
As  day  must  come  again,  as  clear  as  truth. 
And  open  as  belief  can  lay  it  to  me, 
That  I  am  basely  wrong'd,  wrong'd  above  recom- 
Maliciously  abused,  blasted  for  ever  [pense, 

In  name  and  honour,  lost  to  all  remembrance. 
But  what  is  smear'd  and  shameful !    I  must  kill 
Necessity  compels  me.  [him ; 

1  Gent.  But  think  better. 

Petr,  There  is  no  other  cure  left  :  Yet,  witness 
All  that  is  fair  in  man,  all  that  is  noble,  [with  me, 
I  am  not  greedy  of  this  life  I  seek  for. 
Nor  thirst  to  shed  man's  blood ;  and  'would  'twere 

possible— 
I  wish  it  with  my  soul,  so  much  I  tremble 
To  offend  the  sacred  image  of  my  Maker  \ — 
My  sword  could  only  loll  his  crimes !    No,  'tis 

Honour, 
Honour,  my  noble  friends,  that  idol  Honour, 
That  all  the  world  now  worships,  not  Petruccio, 
Must  do  this  justice. 

Ant.  Let  it  once  be  done. 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  you,  or  Honour, 
Or  both,  be  accessary. 

2  Gent.  Do  you  weigh,  Petruccio, 

The  value  of  the  person,  power  and  greatness. 
And  what  this  spark  may  kindle  ? 

Petr.  To  perform  it, 
So  much  I  am  tied  to  reputation. 
And  credit  of  my  house,  let  it  raise  wOd-fires 
That  all  this  dukedom  smoke,  and  storms  that  toss 
Into  the  waves  of  everlasting  ruin,  [me 

Yet  I  must  through.    If  ye  dare  side  me 

Ant.  Dare? 

Petr.  Ye  are  friends  indeed ;  if  not 

2  Gent.  Here's  none  flies  friom  you ; 
Do  it  in  what  design  you  please,  we'll  back  you. 

Ant.  But  then,  be  sure  ye  kill  him  ! 

2  Gent.  Is  the  cause 
So  mortal,  nothing  but  his  life 

Petr.  Believe  me, 
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A  less  offence  has  been  the  desolation 
Of  a  whole  name. 

2  Geni,  No  other  way  to  purge  it  ? 

Petr.  There  is,  but  never  to  be  hoped  for. 

2  Gent,  Think  an  hour  more  : 
And  if  then  you  find  no  safer  road  to  guide  you. 
We'll  set  up  our  rests  too. 

Ant,  Mine's  up  already ; 
And  hang  him,  for  my  part,  goes  less  than  life  ! 

2  Gent,  If  we  see  noble  cause,  'tis  like  our  swords 
May  be  as  free  and  forward  aM|our  words.  lExeunt. 

SCENE   III.— ^  Street  before  the  Houte  of 

Const  ANTXA. 

Enter  Don  Johx. 

John,  The  civil  order  of  this  town,  Bologna, 
Makes  it  beloved  and  honoured  of  all  travellers. 
As  a  most  safe  retirement  in  all  troubles ; 
Besides  the  wholesome  seat,  and  noble  temper 
Of  those  minds  that  inhabit  it,  safely  wise. 
And  to  all  strangers  virtuous.     But  I  see 
My  admiration  has  drawn  night  upon  me, 
And  longer  to  expect  my  friend  may  pull  me 
Into  suspicion  of  too  late  a  stirrer. 
Which  all  good  governments  are  jealous  of : 
1*11  home,  and  think  at  liberty.    Yet,  certain, 
'Tis  not  so  far  night  as  I  thought ;  for  see, 
A  fair  house  yet  stands  open  ;  yet  all  about  it 
Are  close,  and  no  lights  stirring :  There  may  be 

foul  play, 
rU  venture  to  look  in ;  if  there  be  knaves, 
I  may  do  a  good  office. 

Woman.  [Within.l  Signor? 

John,  What  ?     How  is  this  ? 

IVoman.  [WUhin,]  Signor  Fabritio  ? 

John,  I'll  go  nearer. 

Woman,  [FTiMm.]  Fabritio? 

John,  This  is  a  woman's  tongue ;  here  may  be 
good  done. 

Woman,  IWithin.^  Who's  there?    Fabritio? 

John.  Ay. 

Woman.  \_Wxthin.'\  Where  are  you? 

John,  Here. 

Woman,    [  Within,^  Oh,  come,  for  Heaven's 

John.  I  mast  see  what  this  means.  [sake  ! 

Enter  Woman,  with  a  Bundle  ftrom  the  Howe, 

Woman.  I  have  staid  this  long  hour  for  you. 
Make  no  noise. 
For  things  are  in  strange  trouble.  Here ;  be  secret ; 
'Tis  worth  your  care.    Be  gone  now  ;  More  eyes 
watch  us  lOivet  him  the  Bundle* 

Than  may  be  for  our  safeties. 
John.  Hark  you  I 

Woman.  Peace  I    Good  night.  [.Ejnt. 

John,  She  is  gone,  and  I  am  loaden ;   Fortune 
for  me ! 
It  weighs  well,  and  it  feels  well ;  it  may  chance 
To  be  some  pack  of  worth :  By  th'  mass  'tis  heavy ! 
If  it  be  coin  or  jewels,  'tis  worth  welcome  ; 
1*11  ne'er  refuse  a  fortune :  I  am  confident 
'Tis  of  no  common  price.     Now  to  my  lodging ! 
ir  it  hit  right,  I'll  bless  this  night  LExit. 

Enter  Frsdkiuc. 

Fred.  'Tis  strange 
I  cannot  meet  him  ;  sure  he  has  encounter'd 
Some  light-o'-love  or  other,  and  there  means 
To  play  at  in  and  in  for  this  night.  Well,  Don  John, 


If  you  do  spring^  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch, 
TiU  ye  claw  off  your  curl'd  pate,  thank  your  night- 
walks  ; 
You  must  be  still  a  boot-hailing.  One  round  more. 
Though  it  be  late,  I'll  venture,  to  discover  you. 
I  do  not  like  your  out-leaps.  lExit. 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Roam  in  the  Ddks*8  Lodginga, 
Enter  Dtncji  and  thru  Gentlemen. 

Duke,  Welcome  to  town.    Are  ye  all  fit  ? 

1  Gent,  To  point,  sir. 
Duke,  Where  are  the  horses  ? 

2  Gent,  Where  they  were  appointed. 

Duke.  Be  private  all ;  and  whatsoever  fortune 
Offer  itself,  let's  stand  sure. 

3  Gent.  Fear  not  us  : 

Ere  you  shall  be  endanger'd,  or  deluded, 
We'll  make  a  black  night  on't. 
Duke,  No  more ;  I  know  it. 
You  know  your  quarters  ? 

1  Gent.  Will  you  go  alone,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Ye  shall  not  be  far  from  me :  the  least  noise 
Shall  bring  ye  to  my  rescue. 

2  Gent.  We  are  counsell'd.  [Exeunu 


SCENE  v.— .^  Street. 
Enter  Dok  John,  with  a  Child  in  hie  arme. 

John.  Was  ever  man  so  paid  for  being  curious. 
Ever  so  bobb'd  for  searching  out  adventures, 
As  I  am  ?    Did  the  devil  lead  me  ?   Must  I  needs 

be  peeping 
Into  men's  houses,  where  I  had  no  business. 
And  make  myself  a  mischief?    'Tis  well  carried  I 
I  must  take  other  men's  occasions  on  me. 
And  be  I  know  not  whom !   Most  finely  handled ! 
What  have  I  got  by  this  now  ?  what's  the  purchase  ? 
A  piece  of  evening  arras-work,  a  child. 
Indeed  an  infidel :  This  comes  of  peeping ! 
A  lump  got  out  of  laziness. — Good  Wliite-bread, 
Let's  have  no  bawling  with  you  ! — 'Sdeath,  have  I 
Known  wenches  thus  long,  dl  the  ways  of  wenches. 
Their  snares  and  subtilties ;  have  I  read  over 
All  their  school-learnings,  dived  into  their  quiddits, 
And  am  I  now  bum-fiddled  with  a  bastard  ? 
Fetched  over  with  a  card  of  five,  and  in  mine  old 
After  the  dire  massacre  of  a  million  [days. 

Of  maidenheads,  caught  the  common  way  ?  i'th' 

night  too. 
Under  anotiber's  name,  to  make  the  matter 
Carry  more  weight  about  it  ?    Well,  Don  John, 
You  will  be  wiser  one  day,  when  you  have  pur- 
A  bevy  of  these  butter-prints  together,        [chased 
With  searching  out  conceal'd  iniquities. 
Without  commission.   Why,  it  would  never  grieve 

me. 
If  I  had  got  this  gingerbread ;  never  stirr'd  me. 
So  I  had  had  a  stroke  for't ;  it  had  been  justice 
Then  to  have  kept  it :  But  to  raise  a  dairy 
For  other  men  s  adulteries,  consume  myself  in 

caudles, 
And  scow'ring-works,  in  nurses,  bells,  and  babies. 
Only  for  charity,  for  mere  '  I  thank  you,' 
A  little  troubles  me :  The  least  touch  for  it, 
Had  but  my  breeches  got  it,  had  contented  me. 
Whose-e'er  it  is,  sure  t  had  a  wealthy  mother ; 
For  'tis  well  clothed,  and,  if  I  be  not  cozen'd. 
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'Well  lined  within.  To  leave  it  hefe  were  barberouSi 
And  ten  to  one  would  kill  it ;  a  more  sin 
Than  his  that  got  it :  Well,  I  wiU  dispose  on't. 
And  keep  it,  as  they  keep  deaths'  heads  in  rings, 
To  cry  Memento  to  me ;  no  more  peeping ! 
Now  all  the  danger  is  to  qualify 
The  good  old  gentlewoman,  at  whose  house  we  live. 
For  she  will  fidl  upon  me  with  a  catechism 
Of  four  hours  long :  I  must  endure  all ; 
For  I  will  know  this  mother. — Come,  good  wonder, 
Let  you  and  I  he  jogging ;  your  starved  treble 
Will  waken  the  rude  watch  else.— .All  that  be 
Curious  night-walkers,  may  they  find  my  fee  I  IBxU. 


SCENE   Wl.  — Another  Street  hefwe  Con- 
stantia'b  House, 

Sntar  Fbsdbbic. 

F^ed,  Sure  he's  gone  home :  I  have  beaten  all 
ihe  purlieus, 
But  cannot  bolt  him.    If  he  be  a-bobbing, 
'Tis  not  my  care  can  cure  him :  To-morrow  morn- 
ing 
1  shall  have  further  knowledge  from  a  surgeon's, 
Where  he  lies  moor'd,  to  mend  his  leaks. 

Enter  Constaiitia  veiled,  from  the  House. 

Con,  I  am  ready. 
And  through  a  world  of  dangers  am  flown  to  yon  ; 
Be  fill!  of  haste  and  care,  we  are  undone  else. 
Where  are  your  people?  which  way  must  we  travel  ? 
For  Heaven  sake  stay  not  here,  sir. 

Fred,  What  may  this  prove  ? 

Con,  Alas,  I  am  mistajKcn,  lost,  undone, 
For  ever  perish'd  ! — Sir,  for  Heaven  sake,  tell  roe, 
Are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Fred,  I  am. 

Con,  Of  this  place  ? 

Fred,  No,  bom  in  Spain. 

Con.  As  ever  you  loved  honour. 
As  ever  your  denres  may  gain  their  ends. 
Do  a  poor  wretched  woman  but  this  benefit. 
For  I  am  forced  to  trust  you ! 

Fred.  You  have  charm'd  me  ; 
Humanity  and  honour  bid  me  help  you, 
And  if  I  fiul  your  trust 

Con.  The  timers  too  dangerous 
To  stay  your  protestations :  I  believe  you — 
Alas,  I  must  believe  you.    From  this  place. 
Good  noble  nr,  remove  me  instantly, 
And  for  a  time,  where  nothing  but  yourself. 
And  honest  conversation,  may  come  near  me. 
In  some  secure  place,  settle  me :  What  I  am. 
And  why  thus  boldly  I  commit  my  credit 
Into  a  stranger's  hand,  the  fears  and  dangers 
That  force  me  to  this  wild  eourse,  at  more  leisure 
I  shall  reveal  unto  you. 

Fred,  Come,  be  hearty ; 
He  must  strike  through  my  life  that  takes  you 
from  me.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  Ylh'-Another  Street, 

Enkr  Prvvccio,  Amtomio,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Petr,  He  will  sure  come.    Are  ye  well  arm'd  ? 
Ant,  Ne'er  fear  us  : 
Here's  that  will  make  'em  dance  without  a  fiddle. 

k  k 


Petr.  We  are  to  look  for  no  weak  foes,  my  friends, 
Nor  unadvised  ones. 

Ant.  Best  gamesters  make  the  best  game ; 
We  shall  fight  close  and  handsome  then. 

1  Gent.  Antonio, 

You  are  a  thought  too  bloody. 

Ant,  Why?  All  physicians 
And  penny  almanacks  allow  the  opening 
Of  veins  this  month.  Why  do  you  talk  of  bloody  . 
What  come  we  for  ?  to  fall  to  cuffs  for  apples  ? 
What,  would  you  make  the  cause  a  cudgel-quarrel? 
On  what  terms  stands  this  man  ?  Is  not  his  honour 
Open'd  to  his  hand,  and  pick'd  out  like  an  oyster? 
His  credit  like  a  quart-pot  knock'd  together. 
Able  to  hold  no  liquor  ?  Clear  but  this  point. 

Petr,  Speak  softly,  gentle  cousin. 

Ant.  I'll  speak  truly; 
What  should  men  do  allied  to  these  disgraces  ? 
lick  o'er  his  enemy,  sit  down,  and  dance  him — 

2  Gent.  You  are  as  far  o*  th'  bow-hand  now. 
Ant.  And  cry, 

**  Thafs  my  fine  boy ;  thou  wilt  do  so  no  more,  child  ?  ** 

Petr.  Here  are  no  such  cold  pities. 

Ant.  By  Saint  Jaques, 
They  shall  not  find  me  one !     Here's  old  tough 

Andrew, 
A  special  friend  of  mine ;  an  he  but  hold, 
I'll  strike  'em  such  a  hornpipe  I  Knocks  I  come  for, 
And  the  best  blood  I  light  on ;  I  profess  it ; 
Not  to  scare  coster-mongers :  If  I  lose  mine  own, 
Mine  audit's  cast,  and  farewell  five  and  fifty  1 

Petr.  Let's  talk  no  longer;  place  yourselves 
with  silence, 
As  I  directed  ye,  and  when  time  calls  us, 
As  ye  are  firiends,  so  shew  yourselves. 

Ant.  So  be  it  iExeunU 


SCENE  YIII.— ^  Room  in  the  Landlady^ 

House. 
Enter  Dow  Jomr,  with  tks  Child,  and  Landlady. 

Land.  Nay,  son,  if  this  be  your  regard 

John,  Good  mother ; 

Land,  Good  me  no  goods  I    Your  cousin  and 
yourself 
Are  welcome  to  me,  whilst  you  bear  yourselves 
Like  honest  and  true  gentUanen.     Bring  hither 
To  my  house,  that  have  ever  been  reputed 
A  gentlewoman  of  a  decent  and  fair  carriage. 
And  so  behaved  myself 

John,  I  know  you  have. 

Land.  Bring  hither,  as  I  say,  (to  make  my  name 
Stink  in  my  neighbour's  nostnls,)  your  devices, 
Your  brats,  got  out  of  Aligant,  snd  broken  oaths ! 
Your  Unsey-woolsy  work,  your  hasty  puddings ! 
I  foster  up  your  filch'd  iniquities  ? 
You  are  deceived  in  me,  sir ;  I  am  none 
Of  those  receivers. 

Ji^n,  Have  I  not  sworn  unto  yon 
'Tie  none  of  mine,  and  shew'd  you  how  I  found  it? 

Land.  You  found  an  easy  fool  that  let  you  get  it : 
She  had  better  have  worn  pasterns. 

John.  Will  you  hear  me  ? 

Land,  Oaths  ?  what  do  you  care  for  oaths,  to  gain 
your  ends. 
When  ye  are  high  and  pamper'd?    What  saint 

know  ye  ? 
Or  what  religion,  but  your  purposed  lewdness, 
Is  to  be  look'd  for  of  ye  ?    Nayi  I  wiU  tell  ye. 
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You  will  then  swear  like  acciued  cnt-punes, 
Ab  fiu-  off  truth  too ;  and  lie  beyond  all  &looners  I 
I'm  rick  to  see  thb  dealing. 

John.  Heaven  forbid,  mother. 

Land,  Nay,  I  am  Tery  sick. 

John.  Who  waits  there? 

Anth,  [Within,']  Sir. 

John*  Bring  down  the  bottle  of  Canary  wine. 

Land.  Eiceeding  rick ;  Heaven  help  me  1 

John.  Haste  ye,  sirrah. — 
I  must  even  make  her  drunk.  [Apart^  Nay,  gen- 
tle mother ! 

Land.  Now,  fy  upon  ye  1  Was  it  for  this  purpose 
You  fetched  your  evening- walks  for  your  digestions  ? 
For  this,  pretended  holineu  ?  No  weather, 
Not  before  day,  could  hold  you  from  the  matins. 
Were  these  your  bo-peep  prayers  ?  You  have  pray'd 

welU 
And  with  a  learned  seal ;  watch'd  well  too.     Your 

saint. 
It  seems,  was  pleased  as  weQ.   Still  ricker,  sicker  I 

Efdtr  Anthony,  wilA  a  Bottle  of  Wine. 

John.  There  is  no  talking  to  her  till  I  have 
drench'd  her. 
Give  me. — Here,  mother,  take  a  good  round  draught ; 
'Twill  purge  spleen  fh>m  your  spirits:   Deeper, 
mother. 

Land.  Ay,  ay,  ion,  you  imagine  this  will  mend 
alL  IDHnkt. 

John.  All,  i'  faith,  mother. 

Land.  I  confess  the  wina 
Will  do  his  part. 

John.  I'll  pledge  you. 

Land.  But,  son  John  I 

John,  I  know  your  meaning,  mother ;  touch  it 
once  more; 
\las,  you  look  not  well;  take  a  round  draught 
(It  warms  the  blood  well,  and  restores  the  colour). 
And  then  well  talk  at  large. 

Land.  A  civil  gentleman  ? 
A  stranger  ?  one  the  town  holds  a  good  regard  of? 

John.  Nay,  I  will  silence  thee. 

Land,  One  that  should  weigh  his  fidr  name  f — 
Oh,  a  stitch  1 

John.  There's  nothing  better  for  a  stitch,  good 
mother ; 
Make  no  spare  of  it ;  as  you  love  your  health, 
Miooe  not  the  matter. 

Land.  As  I  said,  a  gentleman  ? 
Lodge  in  my  house  ?   Now,  Heaven's  my  comfort, 

John.  I  look'd  for  this.  [rignor 

Land.  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  used  me 
thus; 
A  woman  of  my  credit ;  one,  Heaven  knows. 
That  loved  you  but  too  tenderly. 

John.  Dear  mother, 
I  ever  found  your  kindness,  and  acknowledge  it. 

Land,  No,  no,  I  am  a  fool  to  counsel  you. 
Where's  the  infant? 
Come,  let's  see  your  workmanship. 

John.  None  of  mine,  mother ; 
But  there  'tis,  and  a  lusty  one.    lOivei  her  the  child. 

Lund.  Heaven  bless  thee, 
Thou  h&dst  a  hasty  making ;  but  the  best  is, 
'Tis  many  a  good  man's  fortune.— As  I  live, 
Your  own  eyes,  signor ;  and  the  nether  Up 
As  like  you  as  ye  had  spit  it. 

John.  I  am  glad  on't. 

Land,  Bless  me,  what  things  are  these? 


John.  1  thought  my  labour 
Was  not  all  lost    'Tis  gold,  and  these  are  jewdb. 
Both  rich,  and  right,  1  hope. 

Land.  Well,  well,  son  John, 
I  see  you  are  a  woodman,  and  can  chuae 
Your  deer,  though  it  be  i'  th'  dark;  all  yoor 

discration 
Is  not  yet  lost ;  this  was  well  dapt  aboard : 
Here  I  am  with  you  now ;  when,  as  they  say. 
Your  pleasure  comes  with  profit ;  when  yon  moat 

needs  do. 
Do  where  ye  may  be  done  to,  'tis  a  wisdom 
Becomes  a  young  man  well :  Be  sure  of  one  thin^^ 
Lose  not  your  labour  and  your  time  together. 
It  seasons  of  a  fool,  son ;  time  is  predons, 
Work  wary  whilst  you  have  it ;  unce  you  must 

treffick 
Sometimes   this   slippery  way,  take   sure  hold, 

signor; 
Trade  with  no  broken  merchants,  make  your  lading 
As  you  would  make  your  rest,  adventurously. 
But  with  advantage  evei. 

John.  All  this  time,  mother. 
The  child  wants  looking-to,  wants  meat  and  nurses. 

Land,  Now  blessing  o'  thy  care !  It  shall  have 
And  instantly ;  I'll  seek  a  nurse  myself,  son.   [all, 
'Tis  a  sweet  child! — ^Ah,  my  young  Spaniard ! — 
Take  yon  no  further  care,  sir. 

John.  Yes,  of  these  jewels, 
I  must,  by  your  leave,  mother.    These  are  yours, 
To  make  your  care  the  stronger ;  for  the  rest 
I'll  find  a  master.    The  gold,  for  bringing  up  on't, 
I  freely  render  to  your  charge. 

Land.  No  more  words. 
Nor  no  more  children,  good  son,  as  you  love  me  : 
This  may  do  well. 

John,  I  shall  observe  your  morals. 
But  Where's  Don  Frederic,  mother  ? 

Land.  Ten  to  one 
About  the  like  adventure ;  he  told  me, 
He  was  to  find  you  out  IBxiL 

John.  Why  should  lie  stay  thus  ? 
There  may  be  some  ill  chance  in't :  Sleep  I  win  not. 
Before  I  have  found  him.    Now  this  woman's 

pleased, 
I'll  seek  my  fnend  out,  and  my  care  is  eased. 

lExit. 


SCENE  IX A  Street. 

EnUr  Dmcx  and  GflDtlomsn. 

1  Gent.  Believe,  rir,  'tis  as  posrible  to  do  it. 
As  to  remove  the  dty :  The  main  faction 
Swarm  through  the  streets  like  hornets,  arm'd  with 
Able  to  ruin  states ;  no  safety  left  us.  [angere 

Nor  means  to  die  like  men,  if  instantiy 
You  draw  not  back  again. 

Duke.  May  he  be  drawn 
And  qnarter'd  too,  that  turns  now !   Were  I  surer 
Of  death  than  thou  art  of  thy  fears,  and  with  death 
More  than  those  fears  are  too 

1  Gent.  Sir,  I  fear  not 

Duke.  I  would  not  crack  my  vow,  start  from 
my  honour, 
Because  I  may  find  danger ;  wound  my  soul. 
To  keep  my  body  safe  I 

I  Gent.  I  speak  not,  sir, 
Out  of  a  baseness,  to  you. 

Dvke.  No,  nor  do  not, 
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Out  of  a  baseness,  leaye  me.  What  is  danger. 
More  than  the  weakness  of  our  apprehensions  ? 
A  poor  cold  part  o'  th'  blood  ?   Who  takes  it  hold 

of? 
Cowards*  and  wicked  livers :  Valiant  minda 
Were  made  the  masters  of  it ;  and  as  hearty  seamen 
In  desperate  storms  stem  with  a  little  rudder 
The  tumbling  ruins  of  the  ocean ; 
So  with  their  cause  and  swords  do  they  do  dangers. 
Say  we  were  sure  to  die  all  in  this  Teuture 
(As  I  am  confident  against  it),  is  there  any 
Amongst  us  of  so  fiit  a  sense,  so  pamper'd, 
Would  chttse  luxuriously  to  lie  a-bed, 
And  purge  away  his  spirit,  send  his  soul  out 
In  sugar-sops  and  syrups  ?  Give  rae  dying, 
As  dying  ought  to  be,  upon  mine  enemy, 
Parting  with  mankind  by  a  man  that's  manly. 
Let  'em  be  all  the  world,  and  bring  along 
Cain's  envy  with  'em,  I  will  on ! 

2  GerU.  You  may,  sir ; 
But  with  what  safety? 

1  Gent.  Since  *tis  come  to  dying. 
You  shall  perceiTe,  sir,  here  be  those  amongat  us 
Can  die  as  decently  as  other  men. 
And  with  as  little  ceremony.    On,  brave  sir. 

Duke.  That's  spoken  heartily. 

I  GenL  And  he  that  flinches, 
May  he  die  lousy  in  a  ditch ! 

Duke,  No  more  dying ; 
There's  no  such  danger  in  it.    What's  o'clock  ? 

3  Geni.  Somewhat  above  your  hour. 
Duke.  Away  then  ^[uickly ; 

Make  no  noise,  and  no  trouble  will  attend  us. 


SCENE  X.—An  Apartment  in  ike  Landladf'e 

House, 

Enter  Tkxdmmc,  and  Parsa  wtth  a  Candle, 

Fred.  Give  me  the  candle.  So ;  go  you  ont  that 
way. 

Peter.  What  have  we  now  to  do  ?  ZAtide. 

Fred.  And  o*  your  life,  sirrah. 
Let  none  come  near  the  door  without  my  know- 
ledge; 
No,  not  my  landlady,  nor  my  friend. 

Peter.  'TIS  done,  sir. 

Fred.  Nor  any  serious  business  that  concerns 
me. 

Peter.  Is  the  wind  there  again  ?  [AHde, 

Fred.  Begone. 

Peter.  I  am,  sir.  iBjrit. 

Enter  OowarAitnA,  tteiUd. 

Fred.  Now  enter  without  fear.  And,  noble  lady. 
That  safety  and  civility  you  wish'd  for 
Shall  truly  here  attend  yon :  No  rude  tongue 
Nor  rough  behaviour  knows  this  place,  no  wishes 
Beyond  the  moderation  of  a  man, 
Dare  enter  here ;  your  own  desires  and  innocence, 
Join'd  to  my  vow*d  obedience,  shall  protect  you. 
Were  dangers  more  than  doubts. 

Cofi.  You  are  truly  noble, 


And  worth  a  woman's  trust :  Let  it  become  me 

iOfere  a  ring. 
(I  do  beseech  you,  sir)  for  all  your  kindness, 
To  render,  wiUi  my  thanks,  this  worthless  trifle ; 
I  may  be  longer  troublesome. 

Fred,  Fair  offices 
Are  still  their  own  rewards  :  Heaven  bless  me,  lady, 
From  selling  civil  courtesies !  May  it  please  you. 
If  you  will  force  a  favour  to  oblige  me, 
Draw  but  that  cloud  aside,  to  satisfy  me 
For  what  good  angel  I'm  engaged. 

Con.  It  shall  be, 
For  I  am  truly  confident  you  are  honest :   iUnveile. 
The  piece  is  scarce  worth  looking  on. 

Fred.  Trust  me. 
The  abstract  of  all  beauty,  soul  of  sweetness  ! — 
Defend  me,  honest  thoughts,  I  shall  grow  wild 

else! 
What  eyes  are  there,  rather  what  little  Heavens, 
To  stir  men's  contemplations  !  what  a  paradise 
Runs  through  each  part  she  has  I  Good  blood,  be 

temperate: 
I  must  look  off;  too  excellent  an  object 
Confounds  the  sense  that  sees  it. — ^Noble  lady, 
If  there  be  anv  further  service  to  cast  on  me, 
Let  it  be  wortii  my  life,  so  much  I  honour  ye, 
Or  the  engagement  of  whole  families 

Con.  Your  service  is  too  liberal,  worthy  sir ; 
Thus  far  I  shall  entreat 

Fred.  Command  me,  lady ; 
You  make  your  power  too  poor. 

Con.  That  presently 
With  all  convenient  haste,  you  would  retire 
Unto  the  street  you  found  me  in. 

Fred.  'Tis  done. 

Con.  There,  if  you  find  a  gentleman  oppress'd 
With  force  and  violence,  do  a  man*s  office, 
And  draw  your  sword  to  rescue  him. 

Fred.  He's  safe. 
Be  what  he  will ;  and  let  his  foes  be  devils, 
Arm'd  with  your  pity,  I  shall  conjure  'em. 
Retire :  this  key  will  guide  you :  All  things  neces- 
sary 
Are  there  before  you. 

Con,  All  my  prayers  go  with  you.  lExit. 

Fred.  You  cUp  on  proof  upon  me. — Men  say 
gold 
Does  all,  engages  all,  works  through  all  dangers : 
Now  I  say  beauty  can  do  more :  The  king's  ex- 

d^equer. 
Nor  all  his  wealthy  Indies,  could  not  draw  me 
Through  half  those  miseries  this  piece  of  pleasure 
Might  make  me  leap  into :  We  are  all  like  sea- 

•cards, 
All  our  endeavours  and  our  motions, 
(As  they  do  to  the  North)  still  point  at  beauty. 
Still  at  the  fiurest:  For  a  handsome  woman. 
Setting  my  soul  asidey  it  should  go  hard. 
But  I  would  strain  my  body :  Yet  to  her. 
Unless  it  be  her  own  free  gratitude, 
Hopes,  ye  shall  die,  and  thou,  tongue,  rot  within 

me. 
Ere  I  infringe  my  faith.  Now  to  my  rescue.  lExit 
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ACT   II. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Street. 


Enter  Duks,  pursued  by  Pn-iiuocio,  Ajfromo,  OMd  two 

Gentlemen. 

Duke.  You  will  not  all  oppress  me  ? 

Ant,  Kill  him  i'  th'  wanton  eye ! 
Let  me  come  to  him  ! 

Ihike,  Then  ye  shall  hny  me  dearly ! 

Petr,  Say  yon  so,  sir  ? 

Ant,  I  say  cut  his  wezand,  spoil  his  piping : 
Have  at  your  love-sick  heart,  sir ! 

Enter  Don  Jobw. 

John,  Sure  'tis  fighting : 
My  friend  may  he  engaged. — Fy,  gentlemen ! 
Tbit  is  unmanly  odds. 

Ant,  rU  stop  your  mouth,  sir. 

IDvKM/all*  down,  Dok  Johk  besMdes  kirn, 

John,  Nay  then,  have  at  thee  freely. 
There's  a  plumb,  sir,  to  satisfy  your  longing; 

C  Wounds  Antonio. 

Petr,  Away  !  I  hope  I  have  sped  him.     Here 
comes  rescue ; 
We  shall  be  endangered.    Where's  Antonio  ? 

Ant,  I  must  have  one  thrust  more,  sir. 

John,  Come  up  to  me. 

Ant,  A  mischief  confound  your  fingers  ! 

Petr,  How  is't  ? 

Ant,  WeU: 
He  has  given  me  my  guietiu  eet.  1  felt  him 
In  my  small  guts :  Pm  sure  he  has  feez'd  me  1 
This  comes  of  siding  with  you. 

2  GerU,  Can  you  go,  sir  ! 

Ant,  I  should  go,  man,  an  my  head  were  off: 
Ne'er  talk  of  going. 

Petr,  Come,  all  shall  be  well  then. 
I  hear  more  rescue  coming. 

Bnter  ike  Ddkb's  Gentlemen. 

Ant,  LetN  turn  back  then ; 
My  skull*s  undoven  yet ;  let  me  but  kill. 

Petr.  Away  for  Heaven  sake  with  him  1 

^Exit  Pamoocio,  wUh  Antonio  <md  hit  Gentlemen. 

John,  How  is't  ? 

Duke.  Well,  sir ; 
Only  a  little  stagger'd. 

Duke* a  Gent,  Let's  pursue  'em. 

Duke,  No,  not  a  man,  I  chaige  ye  I—Thanks, 
good  coat ;  • 
Thou  hast  saved  me  asnrewd  welcome  *.  *Twaaput 
With  a  good  mind,  I'm  sure  on't.  [home  too, 

John,  Are  you  safe  then? 

Duke.  My  thanka   to  you,  brave  sir,  whose 
timely  valour, 
And  manly  courtesy,  came  to  my  rescue. 

John.  You  had  foul  play  effer'd  ye,  and  shame 
That  can  pass  by  oppression.  [befall  him 

Duke,  May  I  crave,  sir. 
But  thus  much  honour  more,  to  know  your  name. 
And  him  I  am  so  bonnd  too? 

John,  For  the  bend,  sir, 
'Tis  every  good  man's  tie ;  to  know  om  further 
Will  little  profit  you :  I  am  a  stranger. 
My  country  Spain ;  my  name  Don  John,  a  gentle- 
That  lies  here  for  my  study.  [vain. 

Duke,  I  have  heard,  sir, 
Mach  worthy  mention  of  you ;  yet  I  find 
Fame  short  of  what  you  are. 


John.  You  are  pleased,  sir. 
To  express  you  courtesy :  May  I  demand 
As  freely  what  you  are,  and  what  mischance 
Cast  you  into  this  danger  ? 

Duke.  For  this  present, 
I  must  desire  your  pardon :  You  shall  know  me 
Ere  it  be  long,  sir,  and  a  nobler  thanks 
Than  now  my  will  can  render. 

John.  Your  will's  your  own,  sir. 

Duke.  What   is't  you  look  for,  sir  ?  have  you 
lost  anything  ? 

John.  Only  my  hat  i'  th'  scuffle :     Sure  these 
Were  night-snaps.  [fellows 

Duke,  No,  believe,  sir.  Pray  you  use  mine. 
For  'twill  be  hard  to  find  your  own  now. 

J(^n,  No,  sir. 

Duke,  Indeed   you    shall;     I    can    command 
I  do  beseech  you  honour  me.  [another : 

John,  I  will,  sir  : 
And  so  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Duke,  Within  these  few  days 
I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  in  your  knowledge  : 
'Till  when,  I  love  your  memory. 

IBxeunt  DuKa  and  Gentlemen. 

John.  I  yours — 
This  is  some  noble  fellow. 

Enter  Frkdbiuc. 

Fred,  Tis  his  tongue  sure. 
Don  John  ? 

John,  Don  Frederic  ? 

Fred.  You  are  ftdrly  met,  sir : 
I  thought  you  had  been  a  bat-fowling.  Pr'ythee 
What  revelations  hast  thou  had  to-night,  [teU  me. 
That  home  was  never  thought  of? 

John,  Revelations  ? 
ru  tell  thee,  Frederic;  but,  before  I  tell  thee, 
Settle  thy  understanding. 

Fred.  Tis  prepared,  sir. 

John,  Why  then,  mark  what  shall  follow.  This 
This  bawdy  night [night,  Frederic, 

Fred,  I  thought  no  less. 

John.  This  blind  night. 
What  dost  think  I  have  got  ? 

Fred,  The  pox,  it  may  be. 

John,  'Would  'twere  no  worse  1    Ye  talk  d 
revelations ; 
I  have  got  a  revelation  will  reveal  me 
An  arrant  coxcomb  while  I  live. 

Fred.  What  is't? 
Thou  hast  lost  nothing  ? 

John.  No,  I  have  got,  I  tell  thee. 

Fred,  What  hast  thou  got  ? 

John.  One  of  the  infaatry,  a  chUd. 

Fred.  How! 

John,  A  choppii^;  child,  man. 

Fred,  'Give  you  joy,  sir. 

John,  A  lump  of  lewdness,  Frederie ;  that*8  the 
This  town's  abominable.  [truth  on't. 

Fred,  I  still  told  you,  John, 
Your  whoring  must  come  home ;  I  counsell'd  you : 
But  where  no  grace  is 

John,  'Tis  none  o*  mine,  man. 

Fred,  Answer  the  parish  so. 

John,  Cheated,  in  troth. 
Peeping  into  a  house ;  by  whom  I  kuow  not, 
Nor  where  to  find  the  place  again.  No,  Frederic, 
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Had  I  but  kiu'd  the  ring  for*t — 'Tis  no  poor  one. 
That's  my  best  comfort,  for 't  has  brought  about  it 
Enough  to  make  it  man. 

Fred,  Where  is't? 

John,  At  home. 

Fred.  A  saving  voyage :  But  what  will  you  say, 
signor, 
To  him  that,  searching  out  your  serious  worship, 
Has  met  a  stranger  fortune  } 

John,  How,  good  Frederic? 
A  militant  g^l  now  to  this  boy  would  hit  it 

Fred,  No  ;  mine's  a  nobler  venture.    What  do 
you  think,  sir, 
Of  a  distressed  lady,  one  whose  beauty 
Would  over-sell  all  Italy  ! 

John,  Where  is  she  ? 

Fred,  A  woman  of  that  rare  behaviour, 
So  qualified,  as  admiration 
Dwells  round  about  her ;  of  that  perfect  spirit 

John,  Ay,  marry,  sir ! 

Fred,  That  admirable  carriage, 
That  sweetness  in  discourse ;  young  as  the  Mom- 
Her  blushes  staining  his.  [ing, 

John,  But  where  8  this  creature  ? 
Shew  me  but  that. 

Fred,  That's  all  one ;  she's  forth-coming ; 
I  have  her  sure,  boy. 

John.  Hark  you,  Frederic ; 
What  truck  betwixt  my  infant 

Fred.  "Us  too  light,  sir ; 
Stick  to  your  charges,  good  Don  John ;  I  am  well. 

John,  But  is  there  such  a  wench  ? 

Fred,  First  tell  me  this, 
Did  you  not  lately,  as  you  walk'd  along. 
Discover  people  &nt  were  arm'd,  and  likely 
To  do  offence  ? 

John,  Yes,  marry,  and  they  urged  it 
As  far  as  they  had  spirit. 

Fred,  Pray  go  forward. 

John.  A  gentleman  I  found  engaged  amongst  'em; 
It  seems  of  noble  breeding ;  I  am  sure  brave  metal: 
As  I  retum'd  to  look  you,  I  set  in  to  him. 
And  without  hurt,  I  thank  Heaven,  rescued  him. 
And  came  myself  off  safe  too. 

Fred,  My  work's  done  then : 
And  now,  to  satisfy  you,  there  is  a  woman  t 
Oh,  John,  there  is  a  woman 

John.  Oh,  where  is  she  ? 

Fred.  And  one  of  no  less  worth  then  I  assure  you ; 
And,  which  is  more,  fallen  under  my  protection. 

John.  I  am  glad  of  that  Forward,  sweet  Frederic ! 

Fred.  And,  which  is  more  than  that,  by  this 
night's  wand'ring ; 
And,  which  is  most  of  all,  she  is  at  home  too,  sir. 

John.  Come,  let's  be  gone  then. 

Fred.  Yes ;  but  'tis  most  certain 
You  cannot  see  her,  John. 

John.  Why? 

Fred.  She  has  sworn  me 
That  none  else  shall  come  near  her,  not  my  mdther. 
Till  some  few  doubts  are  clear'd. 

John.  Not  look  upon  her  ? 
What  chamber  is  she  in  ? 

Fred.  In  ours. 

John.  Let's  go,  I  say : 
A  woman's  oathji  are  wafers,  break  with  making ; 
They  must  for  modesty  a  little  :  We  all  know  it. 

Fred.  No,  I'll  assure  you,  sir. 

John,  Not  see  her  ? 
1  smell  an  old  dog-trick  of  yours.    Well,  F^deric, 


You  talk'd  to  me  of  whoring :  Let's  have  £ur  play. 
Square  dealing,  I  would  wish  you. 

Fred.  When  'tis  come 
(Which  I  know  never  will  be)  to  that  issue, 
Your  spoon  shall  be  as  deep  as  mine,  sir. 

John.  Tell  me, 
And  tell  me  true,  is  the  cause  honourable. 
Or  for  your  ease  ? 

Fred.  By  all  our  friendship,  John, 
'Tis  honest,  and  of  great  end. 

John.  I  am  answer'd : 
But  let  me  see  her  though  ;  leave  the  door  open 
As  you  go  in. 

Fred.  I  dare  not. 

John.  Not  wide  open, 
But  just  so,  as  a  jealous  husband 
Would  level  at  his  wanton  wife  through. 

Fred.  That  courtesy, 
If  you  desire  no  more,  and  keep  it  strictly, 
I  dare  afford  you.    Come ;  'tis  now  near  morning. 

IBxeunU 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Landlady**  Home 
Enter  Pctbii  and  Antboky. 

Peter.  Nay,  the  old  woman's  gone  too. 

Anth.  She's  a-catterwauling 
Among  the  gutters :  But,  conceive  me,  Feter, 
Where  our  good  masters  should  be  ? 

Peter.  Where  they  should  be 
I  do  conceive;  but  where  they  are,  good  Anthony — 

Anth.  Ay,  there  it  goes :  My  master's  bo-peeps 
With  his  sly  popping  in  and  out  again,  [with  me, 
Aiipn^ed  a  cause,  a  frippery  cause. 

Peter.  Believe  me 
They  bear  up  with  some  carveL 

Anth.  I  do  believe  thee. 
For  thou  hast  such  a  master  for  that  chase, 
That  till  he  spends  his  mainmast 

Peter.  Pray  remember 
Your  courtesy,  good  Anthony,  and  withal, 
How  long  'tis  since  yoi^  master  sprung  a  leak  ; 
He  had  a  sound  one  since  he  came. 

Anth.  Hark!  ILuU  sounds  within. 

Peter.  What? 

Anth,  Dost  not  hear  a  lute  ?  Again ! 

Peter.  Where  is't  ? 

Anth.  Above,  in  my  master's  chamber. 

Peter.  There's  no  creature ; 
He  hath  the  key  himself,  man.         [,8ingt9tg  with*n, 

AfUh.  This  is  his  lute ; 
Let  him  have  it 

Peter.  I  grant  yon ;  but  who  strikes  it  ? 

Anth.  An  admirable  voice  too ;  hack,  ye  t 

BONG.  {Within.-} 

M ercilMB  Love,  whom  nature  hatii  denied 
The  use  of  eyee,  lest  thon  ahouldst  take  a  pride 
And  glory  In  thy  morden*  why  am  I, 
That  never  yet  tnuMgreM'd  thy  deity. 
Never  hroke  vow,  from  whose  eyes  never  flew 
Disdainful  dart,  whose  hard  heart  never  slew 
Thus  ill  rewarded  ?  Thon  art  young  and  fnix^ 
Thy  mother  soft  and  gentle  as  the  air. 
Thy  holy  ftre.still  burning,  blown  with  prayer : 
Then,  everlasting  Love,  restrain  thy  will ; 
Tie  god-Uke  to  have  power,  but  not  to  kill. 

Peter.  Anthony, 
Art  sure  we  are  at  home  P 
Anth.  Without  all  doubt,  Peter. 
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Peter*  Then  tbii  must  be  the  devil. 
Anth.  Let  it  be. 


[Bingi  again. 
Good  devil,  sing  again  !  Oh,  dainty  devil  * — 
Peter,  believe  it,  a  most  delicate  devil ! 
The  sweetest  devil 

Enter  Frsokric  and  Don  John. 

Fred,  If  you  could  leave  peeping ! 

John.  I  cannot ;  by  no  means. 

Fred.  Then  come  in  softly ; 
And,  as  you  love  your  faith,  presume  no  further 
Than  you  have  promised. 

John.  Basta! 

Fred.  What  make  you  up  so  early,  sir  ? 

John.  You,  sir,  in  your  contemplations  I 

Peter.  Oh,  pray  you,  peace,  sir.  {LuU  plapt  again, 

Fred.  Why  peace,  sir  ? 

Peter.  Do  you  hear  ? 

John.  Tis  your  lute. 

Fred.  Pray  ye  speak  softly  j 
She's  playing  on*t 

Anth.  The  house  is  haunted,  sir, 
For  this  we  have  heard  this  half-year. 

Fred.  Ye  saw  nothing  ? 

Anth.  Not  I. 

Peter.  Nor  I,  sir. 

Fred.  Get  us  our  breakfast  then  ; 
And  make  no  words  on'L    We'll  undertake  this 

spirit. 
If  it  be  one. 

Anth.  This  is  no  devil,  Peter. 
Mum  !  there  be  bats  abroad. 

lExeunt  Vmrm  emd  Amthonv. 

Fred.  Stay ;  now  she  sings.  \,&.n9ing. 

John.  An  angel's  voice,  I'll  swear  1 

Fred.  Why  £dst  thou  shrug  so  ? 
Either  allay  this  heat ;  or,  as  I  live, 
I  will  not  trust  you. 

John\  Pass !  I  warrant  you.  lExewd. 


SCENE  lll,^Anoiher  in  the  eame, 
EtUer  CoimtANVtA. 

Con,  To  curse  those  stars  that  men  say  govern 
To  rail  at  Fortune,  fall  out  with  my  ikte,  [us. 

And  task  the  general  world,  will  help  me  nothing : 
Alas,  I  am  the  same  still,  neither  are  they 
Subject  to  helps,  or  hurts  :  Our  own  desires 
Are  our  own  fates,  our  own  stars  all  our  fortunes. 
Which,  as  we  sway  'em,  so  abuse  or  bless  ns. 

Enter  Frsobiuc  and  Don  John  peeping, 

Fred,  Peace  to  your  meditations  1 

Johfu  Pox  upon  ye, 
Stand  onto' thought! 

Con.  I  crave  your  mere/,  sir ; 
My  mind,  o*er-charged  with  care,  made  me  un- 
mannerly. 

Fred.  Pray  you  set  that  mind  at  rest ;  all  shall 
be  perfect. 

John.  I  like  the  body  rare  ;  a  handsome  body, 
A  wond'rous  handsome  body.     'Would  she  would 
See,  and  that  spiteful  puppy  be  not  got        [turn  I 
Between  me  and  my  light  again ! 

Fred.  'Tis  done. 
As  all  that  you  command  shall  be  :  The  gentleman 
Is  safely  off  all  danger. 

John.  Oh,  de  Dioa  ! 

Con.  How  shall  I  thank  you,  sir  ?  how  satisfy  ? 


Fred.  Speak  softly,  gentle  lady,  all's  rewarded. — 
Now  does  he  melt,  like  marmalade.  lAtid*. 

John,  Nay,  'tis  certain. 
Thou  art  the  sweetest  woman  I  e'er  look'd  on : 
I  hope  thou  art  not  honest. 

Fred.  None  disturb'd  you  ? 

Con.  Not  any,  sir,  nor  any  sound  came  near  me ; 
I  thank  your  care. 

Fred.  'TU  well. 

John,  I  would  fain  pray  now. 
But  the  devil,  and  that  flesh  there  o'  the  world — 
What  are  w;e  made  to  suffer ! 

Fred.  He  will  enter  ;— 
Pull  in  your  head,  and  be  hang'd ! 

John,  Hark  you,  Frederic  I 
I  have  brought  you  home  your  pack-saddle. 

Fred,  Pox  upon  you ! 

Con.  Nay,  let  him  enter.    Fy,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  peeping  at  your  friends? 

Fred.  You  are  oozen'd,  lady ; 
Here  is  no  duke. 

Con,  I  know  him  full  well,  signor. 

John,  Hold  thee  there,  wench ! 

Fred.  This  mad-brain'd  fool  will  spoil  all. 

Con,  I  do  beseech  your  grace  come  in. 

John.  My  grace  ? 
There  was  a  word  of  comfort ! 

Fred,  Shall  he  enter, 
Whoe'er  he  be  ? 

John,  Well  fbUow'd,  Frederic ! 

Con.  With  all  my  heart 

Fred,  Come  in  then. 

Enter  Don  Jomr. 

John,  'Bless  you,  lady  I 

Fred,  Nay,  start  not ;  though  he  be  a  stranger 
to  yon. 
He's  of  a  noble  strain  :  My  kinsman,  lady, 
My  countryman,  and  fellow-traveller : 
One  bed  contains  us  ever,  one  purse  feeds  us. 
And  one  faith  free  between  us.    Do  not  fear  him ; 
He*s  truly  honest. 

John,  That's  a  lie.  lAtide. 

Fred.  And  trusty, 
Beyond  your  wishes ;  valiant  to  defend ; 
And  modest  to  converse  with,  as  your  blushes. 

John,  [Aside. ^  Now  may  I  hang  myself;  this 
commendation 
Has  broke  the  neck  of  all  my  hopes  ;  for  now 
Must  I  cry,  *'  No  forsooth,"  and  "  Ay  forsooth, 

and  "  surely. 
And  truly  as  I  live,  and  as  I  am  honest' 
He  has  done  these  things  for  'nonce  too ;  for  he 
like  a  most  envious  rasral  as  he  is,  [knows, 

I  am  not  honest,  nor  desire  to  be, 
Especially  this  way.     He  has  watch'd  his  time ; 
But  I  shall  quit  hinL 

Con,  Sir,  I  credit  you. 

Fred,  Go  kiss  her,  John. 

John.  Plague  o'  your  commendations ! 

Con.  Sir,  I  shall  now  desire  to  be  a  trouble. 

John,  Never  to  me,  sweet  lady :  Thus  I  seal 
My  faith,  and  all  my  service.  IKiMtea  her. 

Con,  One  word,  signor.  [To  Frbdsric. 

John,  Now  'tis  impossible  I  should  be  honest ; 

[Aeide. 
She  kisses  with  a  conjuration 
Would  make  the  devil  dance !  What  points  she  at  ? 
My  leg,  I  warrant,  or  my  well-knit  body : 
Sit  fast,  Don  Frederic  ! — 
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Fred,  'Twas  given  him  by  that  gentleman 
You  took  such  care  of ;  his  own  being  lost  i'  th' 
scuffle. 

Cofi.  With  much  joy  may  he  wear  it !     'Tis  a 
right  one, 
I  can  assure  you,  gentleman ;  and  right  happy 
May  you  be  in  all  fights  for  that  iair  service ! 

Fred,  Why  do  you  blush  ? 

Con,  *T  had  almost  cozen 'd  me ; 
For,  not  to  lie,  when  I  saw  that,  1  look'd  for 
Another  master  of  it ;  but  'tis  w^.    IKnock  teUhin. 

Fred.  Who's  there? 

filter  AjiTBMrr. 

Stand  you  a  little  dose.  Come  in,  sir  1 

lExU  GowBrAimA. 
Now,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Anth.  There  is  a  gentleman  without 
Would  speak  with  Don  John. 

John,  Who,  sir  ? 

Anih.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  but  he  shews  a  man 
Of  no  mean  reckoning. 

Fred.  Let  him  shew  his  name, 
And  then  return  a  little  wiser. 

Anth,  Well,  sir.  lEjtit  Amthoky. 

Fred,  How  do  you  like  her,  John  ? 

John,  As  well  as  you,  Frederic, 
For  all  I  am  honest ;  you  shall  find  it  so  too. 

Fred,  Art  thou  not  honest  ? 

John,  Art  thou  an  ass  ? 
*'  And  modest  as  her  blushes !"  What  a  blockhead 
Would  e'er  have  popp'd  out  such  a  dry  apology, 
For  his  dear  friend  ?  and  to  a  gentlewoman  ? 
A  woman  of  her  youth  and  delicacy  ? 
They  are  arguments  to  draw  thejn  to  abhor  us. 
An  honest  moral  man  ?  'tis  for  a  constable  1 
A  handsome  man,  a  wholesome  man,  a  tough  man, 
A  liberal  man,  a  likely  man,  a  man 
Made  up  like  Hercules,  unslaked  with  service. 
The  same  to-night,  to.morrrow  night,  thenextnight, 
And  so  to  perpetuitv  of  pleasures ; 
"Hiese  had  been  things  to    hearken  to     things 

catching: 
But  you  have  such  a  ^iced  consideration. 
Such  qualms  upon  your  worship's  conscience. 
Such  chilblains  in  your  blood,  that  all  things  pinch 

you. 
Which  nature,  and  the  liberal  world,  makes  custom ; 
And  nothing  but  fair  Honour,  oh,  sweet  Honour  ! 
Hang  up  your  eunuch  Honour !  That  I  was  trusty, 
And  valiant,  were  things  well  put  in ;  but  modest  I 
A  modest  gentleman !    Oh,  wit  where  wast  thou  ? 

Fred.  I  am  sorry,  John. 

John.  My  lady's  gentlewoman 
Would  laugh  me  to  a  school-boy,  make  me  blush 
With  playing  with  my  codpiece  point !  Fy  on  thee  ! 
A  man  oi  thy  discretion  ? 

Fred,  It  shall  be  mended ; 
And  henceforth  you  shall  have  your  due. 

Enter  Amthony. 

John.  I  look  for't, — 
How  now  ?  who  is't  ? 

Anih,  A  gentleman  of  this  town. 
And  calls  himself  Petruccio. 


Con.  Oh,  gentlemen. 
The  hour  of  my  ^truction  is  come  on  me ; 
I  am  discover'd,  lost,  left  to  my  ruin ! 


IKntels. 


John,  I'll  attend  him. 

Enter  Ooxn-AimA. 

Con,  How  did  he  call  himself  ? 
Fred.  Petruccio : 
Does  it  concern  you  aught  ? 


[£X<I  AXTHONV. 


As  ever  ye  had  pity- 

John.  Do  not  fear ; 
Let  the  great  devil  come,  he  shaU  come  through  me : 
Lost  here,  and  we  about  ye  ? 

Fred.  Fall  before  us  ? 

Con,  Oh,  my  unfortunate  estate !  all  angers 
Compared  to  his,  to  his 

Fred.  Iiet  his,  and  all  men's, 
Whilst  we  have  power  and  life — Stand  up,  for 
Heaven  sake ! 

Con.  I  have  ofiended  Heaven  too  ;  yet  Heaven 

John.  We  are  all  evil :  [knows 

Yet  Heaven  forbid  we  should  have  our  deserts ! 
What  ia  he  ? 

Con.  Too,  too  near  to  my  oflTence,  sir : 
Oh,  he  will  cut  me  piece-meal ! 

Fred.  'Tis  no  treason  ? 

John,  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  if  he  cut  here, 
m  find  him  cut- work. 

Fred.  He  must  buy  you  dear ; 
With  more  than  common  lives. 

John.  Fear  not,  nor  weep  not : 
By  Heaven,  I'll  fire  the  town  before  you  perish ! 
And  then,  the  more  the  merrier,  we'll  jog  with  you. 

Fred.  Come  in,  and  dry  your  eyes. 

John.  Pray  no  more  weeping ; 
Spoil  a  sweet  face  for  nothing  !  My  return 
Shall  end  all  this,  I  warrant  you. 

Con.  Heaven  grant  it !  lEjieunt. 


SCENE  IV.^Anoiher  in  the  aam$. 
Enter  Panniocio,  wUk  a  letter. 

Petr,  This  man  should  be  of  special  rank ;  for 
these  commends 
Carry  no  common  way,  no  slight  worth,  with  'em : 
He  shall  be  he. 

Enter  Don  John. 

John,  'Save  you,  sir !  I  am  sorry 
My  business  was  so  uximanneriy,  to  make  yon 
Wait  thus  long  here. 

Petr,  Occasions  must  be  served,  sir. 
But  ia  your  name  Don  John  ? 

John.  It  is,  sir. 

Petr.  Then, 
First,  for  your  own  brave  sake,  I  must  embrace  you  : 
Next,  from  the  credit  of  your  noble  friend 
Hernando  de  Alvara,  make  you  mine  ; 
Who  lays  his  charge  upon  me  in  this  letter 
To  look  you  out,  and,  for  the  goodness  in  you. 
Whilst  your  occasions  make  you  resident 
In  this  place,  to  supply  you,  love  and  honosr  you  ; 
Which,  had  I  known  sooner 

John.  Noble  sir. 
You'll  md^e  ray  thanks  too  poor :  I  wear  a  sword. 
And  have  a  service  to  be  still  disposed  of,        [sir. 
As  you  shall  please  command  it. 

Petr.  Gentle  sir. 
That  manly  courtesy  is  half  my  business : 
And,  to  be  short,  to  make  you  know  I  honour  you, 
And  in  all  points  believe  your  worth  like  cracle. 
And  how  above  my  friends  (which  are  not  few. 
And  those  not  slack)  1  estimate  your  virtues, 
Make  yourself  understand,  this  day  Petruccio 
(A  man  that  may  command  the  strength  of  this 
place, 
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Hazard  the  boldest  spirits)  hath  made  choice 
Only  of  yoQ,  and  in  a  noble  office. 

John,  Forward;  I  am  free  to  entertain  it. 

Petr.  Thus  then : 
I  do  beseech  you  mark  me. 

John.  I  shall  do  it. 

Petr.  Ferrara's  duke,  ('would  I  might  call  him 
worthy  ! 
But  that  he  has  razed  out  from  his  family, 
As  he  has  mine  with  infamy)  this  man, 
Rather  this  powerful  monster,  we  being  left 
But  two  of  <dl  our  house,  to  stock  our  memories, 
My  sister  and  myself,  with  arts  and  witchcrafts, 
Vows,  and  such  oaths   Heaven    has    no  mercy 

for. 
Drew  to  dishonour  this  weak  maid,  by  stealths. 
And  secret  passages  I  knew  not  of ; 
Oft  he  obtained  his  wishes,  oft  abused  her : 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  the  rest !  This  purchased, 
And  his  hot  blood  dlay'd,  as  friends  forsake  us 
At  a  mile's  end  upon  our  way,  he  left  her. 
And  all  our  name  to  ruin. 

John,  This  was  foul  play. 
And  ought  to  be  rewarded  so. 

Petr.  I  hope  so. 
He  'scaped  me  yester-uight ;  whidi,  if  he  dare 
Again  adventure  for,  Heaven  pardon  him  ! 
I  shall,  with  all  my  heart 

John,  For  me,  brave  signer, 
What  do  vou  intend  ? 

Petr,  Only,  fair  sir,  this  trust, 
(Which,  from  the  commendations  of  this  letter, 
I  dare  presume  well  placed)  nobly  to  bear  him 
By  word  of  mouth  a  single  challenge  from  me, 
That,  man  to  man,  if  he  have  honour  in  him. 
We  may  decide  all  difference. 

John.  Fair  and  noble. 
And  I  will  do  it  home.     When  shall  I  visit  you  P 

Petr,  Please  you,  this  afternoon.    I  will  ride 
with  you ; 
For  at  a  castle,  six  miles  hence,  we  are  sure 
To  find  him. 

John,  I'll  be  ready. 

Petr»  To  attend  you. 
My  man  shall  wait.    With  all  my  love---      IB9U. 

John,  My  service  shall  not  fail  you. 


Jfn^  FasDnuc 

Fred,  How  now  ? 

John.  Ail's  well.    Who  dost  thon  think  this 
Guess,  an  thou  canst.  [wench  is  ? 

Fred,  I  cannot 

John.  Be  it  known  then. 
To  all  men  by  these  presents,  this  is  she. 
She,  she,  and  only  she,  our  curious  coxcombs 
Were  errant  two  months  after. 

Fred,  Who?  Constantia? 
Thou  talk'st  of  cocks  and  bulls. 

John,  I  talk  of  wenches. 
Of  cocks  and  hens,  Don  Frederic ;  this  is  the  pullet 
We  two  went  proud  after. 

Fred,  It  cannot  be. 

John,  It  shall  be ; 
Sister  to  Don  Petruocio :  I  know  all,  man. 

Fred,  Now  I  believe. 

John,  60  to ;  there  has  been  stirring. 
Fumbling  with  linen,  Frederic. 

Fred,  'Tis  impossible ; 
Yon  know  her  fame  was  pure  as  fire. 

John,  That  pure  fire 
Has  melted  out  her  maidenhead  :  she's  crack'd ; 
We  have  all  that  hope  of  our  side,  boy. 

Fred.  Thou  tell'st  me, 
To  my  imagination,  things  incredible ; 
I  see  no  loose  thought  in  her. 

John.  That's  all  one. 
She  is  loose  i'  th*  hilts,  by  Heaven  I  But  the  world 
Must  know  a  fair  way  ;  upon  vow  of  marriage  ! 

Fred,  There  may  be  such  a  slip. 

John.  And  will  be,  Frederic, 
Whilst  the  old  game's  a-foot    I  fear  the  boy  too 
Will  prove  her's,  I  took  up. 

Fred,  Good  circumstance 
May  cure  all  this  yet. 

John.  There  thon  hit'st  it,  Frederic.  [here 

Come,  let's  walk  in  and  comfort  her :  Her  being 
Is  nothing  yet  suspected.    Anon  I'll  tell  thee 
Wherefore  her  brother  came,  (who,  by  this  lighty 
Is  a  brave  noble  fellow)  and  what  honour 
He  has  done  to  me,  a  stranger.  There  be  irons 
Heating  for  some,  will  hiss  into  their  heart-bloods, 
Ere  all  be  ended.    So  much  for  this  time. 

Fred,  Well,  sir.  [JKwwnl. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  l,-— Another  in  the  aame. 
Enter  Landlady  and  Paraa. 


Land,  Come,  you  do  know  ! 

Peter,  I  do  not,  by  this  hand,  mistress ; 
But  I  suspect 

Land,  What  ? 

Peter,  That  if  eggs  continue 
At  this  price,  women  will  ne'er  be  saved 
By  their  good  works. 

Land,  I  will  know. 

Peter,  You  shall,  any  thing 
Lies  in  my  power.  The  duke  of  Lorrain  now 
Is  seven  thousand  strong :  I  heard  it  of  a  fish-wife, 
A  woman  of  fine  knowledge. 

Land.  Sirrah,  sirrah ! 

Peter,  The  pope's  bulls  are  broke  loose  too,  and 
They  shall  be  baited  in  England,      ['tis  suspected 


Land,  Very  well,  sir ! 

Peter.  No,  'tis  not  so  well,  neither. 

Land.  But  I  say  to  you. 
Who  is  it  keeps  your  master  company  ? 

Peter.  I  say  to  you,  Don  John. 

Land.  I  say,  what  woman  ? 

Peter.  I  say  so  too. 

Land,  I  say  again,  I  will  know. 

Peter,  I  say,  'tis  fit  you  should. 

Land,  And  I  tell  thee, 
He  has  a  woman  here. 

Peter,  And  I  tell  thee, 
'Tis  then  the  better  for  him. 

Land.  You  are  no  bawd  now  ? 

Peter,  'Would  I  were  able  to  be  call'd  unto  it  | 
A  worshipful  vocation  for  my  elders ; 
For.  as  I  understand,  it  is  a  place 
Fitting  my  betters  far. 
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Land,  Was  ever  gentlewoman 
So  framp'd  off  with  a  fool !  Well,  saucy  sirrah, 
I  will  knaw  who  it  is,  and  for  what  purpose  ; 
I  pay  the  rent,  and  I'll  know  how  my  house 
Comes  by  these  inflammations  :  If  this  geer  hold, 
Best  hang  a  sign- post  up,  to  tell  the  signors, 
Here  ye  may  haye  lewdness  at  liyery. 

Enter  FftSOSKic. 

PeUr,  'Twould  be  a  great  ease  to  your  age. 
Frtd.  How  now  ? 
j  Why,  what's  the  matter,  landlady  ? 
!       Land.  What's  the  matter  ? 
'  Ye  use  me  decently  among  ye,  gentlemen. 
Fred,  Who  has  abused  her  ?  you,  sir  ? 
Land.  'Ods  my  witness, 
I   I  will  not  be  thus  treated,  that  I  will  not  I 
Peter,  I  gave  her  no  ill  language. 
Land,  Thou  liest  lewdly ; 
Thou  took'st  me  up  at  erery  word  I  spoke, 
As  I  had  been  a  Maukin,  a  flurt  Gillian : 
i   And  thou  think'st,  because  thou  canst  write  and 
Our  noses  must  be  under  thee.  [read, 

Fred,  Dare  you,  sirrah  ? 
I       Peter,  Let  but  the  truth  be  known,  sir,  I  be- 
seech ye; 
'  She  raves  of  wenches,  and  I  know  not  what,  sir. 

Land.  Go  to;   thou    know*st  too  well,  thou 
I  wicked  varlet. 

Thou  instrument  of  evil  I 
I       Peter,  As  I  live,  sir, 
I   She  is  ever  thus  till  dinner. 
Fred,  Get  you  in ; 
m  answer  you  anon,  sir. 

Peter,  By  this  hand, 
I'll  break  your  posset-pan  f  [Exit. 

Land.  Then,  by  this  hood, 
I'll  lock  the  meat  up ! 
Fred.  Now,  your  grief;  what  is't  ? 

For  I  can  guess 

Land,  You  may,  with  shame  enough, 
If  there  were   shame  amongst  you  1     Nothing 

thought  on, 
But  how  ye  may  abuse  my  house  ?  not  satisfied 
With  bringing  home  your  bastards  to  undo  me. 
But  you  must  drill  your  whores  here  too  ?    My 

patience 
(Because  I  bear,  and  bear,  and  carry  all, 
And,  as  they  say,  am  willing  to  groan  under) 
Must  be  your  make-sport  now ! 

Fred,  No  more  of  these  words, 
Nor  no  more  murmurings,  lady  1  for  you  know 
That  I  know  something.  I  did  suspect  your  anger; 
But  turn  it  presently  and  handsomely. 
And  bear  yourself  discreetly  to  this  woman, 
(For  such  an  one  there  is  indeed)-—^. 
Land,  'Tis  well,  son. 

Fred,  Leaving  your  devils'  matins  and  your 
Or  we  shall  leave  our  lodgings.  [melancholies, 

Land,  You  have  much  need 
To  use  these  vagrant  ways,  and  to  much  profit : 
You  had  that  might  content 
At  home,  within  yourselves  too,  right  good,  gentle- 
men. 
Wholesome,  and  you  said  handsome.    But  you 

Beast  that  I  was  to  believe  ye [gallants — 

Fred.  Leave  your  suspicion  ; 
For,  as  I  live,  there's  no  such  tiling. 

lAind,  Mine  honour  ! 
An  'twere  not  for  mine  honour 


Fred,  Come,  your  honour, 
Your  house,  and  you  too,  if  you  dare  believe  me, 
Are  well  enough.  Sleek  up  yourself,  leave  cryixy;, 
For  I  must  have  you  entertain  this  lady 
With  all  civility,  (she  well  deserves  it) 
Together  with  all  secresy  :  I  dare  trust  you. 
For  I  have  found  you  faithful    When  you  know 

her, 
You  will  find  your  own  fault :  No  more  words, 
but  do  it. 

Land.  You  know  you  may  command  me. 

faterDoN  JoHsr. 

John.  Worshipful  lady, 
How  does  thy  velvet  scabbard  ?  By  this  hand, 
Thou  look*st  most  amiably !  Now  could  I  willingly, 
(An  'twere  not  for  abusing  thy  Geneva  print  there) 
Venture  my  body  with  thee. 

Land,  You*ll  leave  this  ropery 
When  you  come  to  my  years. 

John,  By  this  light. 
Thou  art  not  above  fifteen  yet !  a  mere  girl ; 
Thou  hast  not  half  thy  teeth :  Come 

Fred,  Pry'thee,  John, 
Let  her  alone  ;  she  has  been  vez'd  already ; 
She'll  grow  stark  mad,  man. 

John,  I  would  see  her  mad ; 
An  old  mad  woman 


troubled  with 
[toothach; 


•( 


Fred.  Pr'ythee  be  patient. 

John,  Is  like   a  miller's  mare. 
She'll  make  the  rarest  faces  t 

Fred,  Go,  and  do  it, 
And  do  not,  mind  this  fellow. 

Land,  Well,  Don  John, 
There  will   be  times   again,  when, 

mother, 
What's  good  for  a  caroosity  in  the  bladder  ? 
Oh,  the  green  water,  mother  I" 

John,  Doting  take  you ! 
Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Fred,  She  has  paid  you  now,  sir. 

Land.  "  Clary,  sweet  mother !  dary !" 

Fred,  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Land*   "I'll  never  whore  again :  never 
petticoats 
And  waistcoats  at  fkst  pound  a-piece! 


Oh,  good 


give 
Good 


waistcoats  at 
mother ! 

Quickly,  mother  !"    Now  mock  on,  son. 
John,  A  devil  grind  your  old  chaps  I 

[J5;r<(Landladj. 

Fred,  By  this  hand,  wench, 
rU  give  thee  a  new  hood  for  this. — 
Has  she  met  vrith  your  lordship  ? 

John,  Touchwood  rake  her  ! 
She's  a  rare  ghostly  mother. 

EnUr  AjfTBomr. 

Anih,  Below  attends  you 
The  gentleman's  man,  sir,  that  was  with  you. 

John.  Well,  sir.  lExii  AMTHomr. 

My  time  is  come,  then ;  yet,  if  my  project  hold. 
You  shall  not  stay  behind:  I'll  rather  trust 
A  cat  with  sweet  milk,  Frederic. 

EnUr  CoicsTANTfA. 

By  her  &ce, 

I  feel  her  fears  are  working. 

Con.  Is  there  no  way 
(I  do  beseech  you  think  yet)  to  divert 
This  certain  danger  ? 
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Fred.  "Hs  impossible ; 
Their  honours  are  engaged. 

Con.  Then  there  most  be  murder, 
Which,  gentlemen,  I  shall  no  sooner  hear  of, 
Than  make  one  in't.    You  may,  if  you  please,  sir, 
Make  all  go  less  yet 

John,  Lady,  were*t  mine  own  cause, 
I  could  dispense;  but,  loaden  with  my  friend's 

trust, 
I  must  go  on ;  though  general  massacres 
As  mud^  I  fear 

Con.  I  To  Fredsric]  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?    For 
Heaven's  pity, 
Let  me  reauest  one  love  of  you  \ 

Fred.  Yes;  anything. 

Con,  This  gentleman  I  find  too  resolute, 
Too  hot  and  fiery  for  the  cause :  as  ever 
You  did  a  Tirtuous  deed,  for  honour's  sake. 
Go  with  him,  and  aUay  him  :  your  fair  temper 
And  noble  disposition,  like  wished  showers. 
May  quench  tibose  eating  fires,  that  would  spoil  all 
I  see  in  him  destruction.  [else. 

Fred.  I  will  do  it ; 
And  *tis  a  wise  consideration, 
To  me  a  bounteous  fiivour.— Hark  ye,  John ; 
I  will  go  with  yon. 

John.  No. 

Fred.  Indeed  I  will ; 
You  go  upon  a  hazard :  no  denial ; 
For,  as  I  live,  I'll  go. 

John.  Then  make  you  ready* 
For  I  am  straight  o*  horseback. 

Fred.  My  sword  on, 
I  am  as  ready  as  you. — What  my  best  labour, 
With  all  the  art  I  have,  can  work  upon  'em, 
Be  sure  of,  and  expect  fair  end.    The  old  gentle- 
woman 
Shall  wait  upon  yon ;  she  is  both  grave  and  private, 
And  you  may  trust  her  in  all  points 

Con.  You  are  noble. 

Fred.  And  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

John.  That  seal  for  me  too ; 
And  I  hope  happy  issue,  lady. 

Con,  All  Heaven's  care  upon  ye,  and  my  pray- 

John.  So,  now  my  mind's  at  rest.  [ers  * 

Fred.  Away ;  'tis  late,  John.  lExeimt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Houee  qf  Avroifio. 

Enter  Amoino,  Surgeon,  and  Upo  OenUemen. 

1  Gent.  Come,  sir,  be  hearty ;  all  the  worst  is 
AtU.  Give  me  some  wine.  [past. 
Sur.  'Tis  death,  sir. 

Ant,  "Tis  a  horse,  sir ! 
'Sblood,  to  be  dress'd  to  the  tune  of  ale  only  t 
Nothing  but  sauces  to  my  sores  1 

2  Gent.  Fy,  Antonio ; 
You  must  be  govem'd. 

Ant,  He  has  given  me  a  damned  glyster, 
Only  of  sand  and  snow-water,  gentlemen, 
Has  almost  scower'd  my  guts  out. 

Sur.  I  have  given  you  that,  sir, 
Is  fittest  for  your  state. 

Ant.  And  here  he  feeds  me 
With  rotten  ends  of  rooks,  and  drowned  chickens, 
Stew'd  pericraniums,  and  pia-maters  ; 
And  when  I  go  to  bed  (by  Heaven,  'tis  true,  gen- 
tlemen) 
He  rolls  me  up  in  lints,  with  labels  at  'em. 


That  I  am  just  the  man  i'  th'  almanack, 
My  head  and  five  ia  Aries'  place ! 

Sur.  Will*t  please  you,  sir. 
To  let  your  friends  see  you  open'd  ? 

Ant.  WiU't  please  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  have  a  wench  ?    I  feel  my  body 
Open  enough  for  that  yet. 

Sur.  How !  a  wench  ?  [still ; 

Ant.  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen  !  thus  I  am  used 
I  can  get  nothing  that  I  want. 

1  Gent.  Leave  these  things, 
And  let  him  open  yon. 

Ant.  Do  you  hear,  surgeon  ? 
Send  for  the  music ;  let  me  have  some  pleasure 
To  entertain  my  friends,  (besides  your  saUada, 
Your  green  salves,  and  your  searches,)  and  some 

wine  too. 
That  I  may  only  smell  to  it ;  or  by  this  light,     . 
I'll  die  upon  thy  hand,  and  spoil  day  custom  ! 

1  Gent.  Let  him  have  music  IMutU, 

Enter  Rofwuuro,  with  Wine  and  Mndotans. 

Sur.  'Tis  in  the  house,  and  ready, 
If  he  will  ask  no  more.    But  wine 

2  Gent.  He  shall  not  drink  it. 
Sur,  WiU  these  things  please  you  ? 
Ant,  Yes ;  and  let  'em  sing 

John  Dorrie. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  too  long. 

Ant.  I'll  have  John  Dorrie  1 
For  to  that  warlike  tune  I  will  be  open'd. 
Give  me  some  drink. — Have  you  stopt  the  leaks 

well,  surgeon  ? 
AU  win  run  out  else. 

Sur,  Fear  not. 

Ant,  Sit  down,  gentlemen : 
And  now,  advance  your  plaisters. 

iSonff  of  John  Dorrie. 

Give  'em  ten  shillings,  friends. — How  do  you  find 
me  ?  [Exeunt  Rowuiico  and  Mucieiaas. 

What  symptoms  ilo  you  see  now  ? 

Swr.  None,  sir,  dangerous. 
But,  if  you  will  be  rul^ 

Ant.  What  time? 

iS^tir.  I  can  cure  yon 
In  forty  days,  so  you  will  not  transgress  me. 

Ant.  I  have  a  dog  shall  lick  me  whole  in  twenty. 
In  how  long  canst  thou  kill  me  ? 

Sur.  Presently. 

Ant.  Do  it ;  there's  more  delight  in't 

1  Gent.  You  must  have  patience. 

Ant.  Man,  I  must  have  business !  thia  foolish 
Hinders  lumself ;  I  have  a  dozen  rascals      [fellow 
To  hurt  within  these  five  days.  Good  man-mender. 
Stop  me  up  with  some  paraley,  like  stuiTd  beef. 
Ana  let  me  walk  abroad 

Sur.  You  shall  walk  shortly. 

Ant,  For  I  must  find  Petrnodo. 

2  Gent.  Time  enough. 

1  Gent  Come,  lead  him  in,  and  let  him  sleep. 

Within  these  three  days 
We'll  beg  you  leave  to  play. 

2  Gent.  And  then  how  things  fidl« 
We'll  certainly  inform  you. 

Ant.  But,  surgeon,  promise  me 
I  ahall  drink  wine  then  too. 

Sur.  A  little  temper'd. 

Ant.  Nay,  I'll  no  tempering,  snigeon. 

Sur.  Well,  as't  please  you. 
So  you  exceed  not. 
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Ant.  Farewell !    And  if  ye  find 
The  mad  slave  that  thus  slashed  me,  oommend  me 
And  bid  him  keep  his  skin  close.  [to  him, 

1  Gent.  Take  your  rest,  sir.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  the  Landlady's  Home. 
Enter  CoNSTAirnA  and  Landlady. 

Con.  I  have  told  yon  all  I  can,  and  more  than 
Those  gentlemen  know  of  me ;  evhr  tmsting    [yet 
Your  counsel  and  concealment :  for  to  me 
You  seem  a  worthy  woman ;  one  of  those 
Are  seldom  found  in  our  sex,  wise  and  virtuous. 
Direct  me,  I  beseech  you. 

Land,  You  say  well,  lady ; 
And  hold  you  to  that  point ;  for,  in  these  busi- 
nesses, 
A  woman's  counsel,  that  ooncdves  the  matter, 
(Do  you  mark  me?  that  conceives  the  matter,  lady) 
Is  worth  ten  men's  engagements :  she  knows  some- 
thing, 
And  out  of  that  can  work  like  wax ;  when  men 
Are  giddy-headed,  either  out  of  wine. 
Or  a  more  drunkenness,  vain  ostentation, 
Discovering  all ;  there  is  no  more  keep  in  'em 
Than  hold  up  an  eel's  tail ;  nay,  'tis  held  fashion 
To  defame  now  all  they  can. 

Con,  Ay,  but  these  gentlemen 

Land,  Do  not  you  trust  to  that ;  these  gentle- 
Are  as  all  gentlemen  of  the  same  barrel ;        [men 
Ay,  and  the  self-same  pickle  too.    Be  it  granted, 
They  have  used  you  with  respect  and  fair  behaviour. 
Yet  since  you  came;   do  you  know  what  must 

follow? 
They  are  Spaniards,  lady,  jennets  of  high  mettle. 
Things  that  will  thresh  the  devil  or  his  dam, 
Let  'em  appear  but  cloven- 
Con.  Now  Heaven  bless  me  I 

Land,  Mad  colts  will  court  the  wind ;  I  know 
*em,  lady, 
To  the  least  hair  they  have ;  and  I  tell  you, 
Old  as  I  amj  let  but  the  pint-pot  bless  'em, 
They'll  offer  to  my  years 

Con,  Howl 


Land,  Such  rude  gambols 

Con,  To  you  ? 

Land.  Ay,  and  so  handle  me,  that  oft  I  am 
forced 
To  fight  of  all  four  for  my  safety.    There's  the 

younger, 
Don  John,  the  arrant'st  Jack  in  all  this  dty : 
The  other  time  has  blasted,  yet  he'll  stoop. 
If  not  o'erflown,  and  freely,  on  the  quarry  ; 
He  has  been  a  drsgon  in  \as  days.    But  Tarmont, 
Don  Jenkin  is  the  devil  himself,  the  Dog-days, 
The  most  incomprehensible  whoremaster, 
Twenty  a-night  is  nothing ;  beggars,  broom-women, 
And  those  so  miserable  they  look  like  fomine. 
Are  all  sweet  ladies  in  his  diink. 

Con.  He's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
'Pity  he  should  be  master  of  such  follies. 

Land.  He's  ne'er  without  a  noise  of  syringes 
In's  pocket  (those  proclaim  him)  birding-piUs, 
Waters  to  cool  his  conscience,  in  small  viols, 
With  thousand  such  sufficient  emblems  :  The  truth 
Whose  chastity  he  chops  upon  he  cares  not ;      [is, 
He  flies  at  all.    Bastards,  upon  my  conscience, 
Me  has  now  in  making  multitudes ;  the  last  night 


He  brought  home  one ;  I  pity  her  that  bore  it ! 
(But  we  are  all  weak  vessels)  some  rich  woman 
(For  wise  I  dare  not  call  her)  was  the  mother. 
For  it  was  hung  with  jewels ;  the  bearing-do^ 
No  less  than  crimson  velvet. 

Con,  How ! 

Land.  'Tis  tiiie,  lady. 

Con.  Was  it  a  boy  too  ? 

Land.  A  brave  boy ;  deliberation 
And  judgment  shew'd  in's  gettisg ;  as,  I'll  say  fur 

him, 
He's  as  wdl  paced  for  that  sport 

Con,  May  I  see  it? 
For  there's  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  gentlewoman. 
Has  had  a  late  mischance,  which  willingly 
I  would  know  further  of :  now,  if  you  please 
To  be  so  courteous  to  me 

Land.  You  shall  see  it. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  these  men  now  you  know 
And  of  the  cause  I  told  you  of ;  Be  wise,       ['em. 
You  may  r^ent  too  late  else ;  I  but  tell  you 
For  your  own  good,  and  as  you'll  find  it,  lady. 

Con.  I  am  advised. 

Land.  No  more  words  then ;  do  that, 
And  instantly,  I  told  you  of ;  be  ready. — 
Don  John,  I'U  fit  yon  for  your  frumps  1        lAtids. 

Con.  I  shall  be  : 
But  shall  I  see  this  child  ? 

Land.  Within  this  hslf-hour. 
Let's  in,  and  there  think  better :  she  that's  wise. 
Leaps  at  occasion  first :  the  rest  pay  for  it.  IBxeunL 


SCENE  TV.— The  Country. 
Bnter  Parauocio,  Don  Johh,  FacosRic,  and  Servant. 

John.  Sir,  he  is  worth  your  knowledge,  and  a 
gentleman 
(If  I  that  BO  much  love  him  may  commend  him) 
Of  free  and  virtuous  parts ;  and  one,  if  foul  play 
Should  fall  upon  us  (for  which  fear  I  brought  hun) 
Will  not  fly  back  for  fillips. 

Petr,  Ye  much  honour  me, 
And  once  more  I  pronounce  ye  both  mine. 

Fred.  Stay; 
What  troop  is  that  below  i'  th'  valley  there  ? 

John.  Hawking,  I  take  it 

Petr,  They  are  so ;  'Tis  the  duke ;  'tis  even  he, 
gentlemen. — 
Sirrah,  draw  back  the  horses  till  we  call  you. — 

lEsU  Sarvant. 
I  know  him  by  his  company. 

Fred,  I  think  too 
He  bends  up  this  way. 

Petr.  So  he  does. 

John.  Stand  you  stm 
Within  that  covert  till  I  call.    You,  Frederic^ 
By  no  means  be  not  seen,  unless  they  offer 
To  bring  on  odds  upon  us.     He  comes  forward ; 
Here  will  I  wait  him  fairly.    To  your  cabins  ! 

Petr.  1  need  no  more  instruct  you  ? 

John.  Fear  me  not ; 
I'll  give  it  him,  and  boldly. 

lEjceunt  Praiucao  and  PaaDKUc. 

Enter  Duke  and  hU  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  Feed  tlie  hawks  up  ; 
We'll  fly  no  more  to-day. — Oh,  my  blest  fortune  ! 
Have  I  so  fairly  met  the  man 
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John,  You  haye,  sir  ; 
And  him  you  know  by  this.       [PoinU  to  kit  bonnet. 

Duke,  Sir,  all  the  honour 
And  love— 

John,  I  do  beseech  your  grace  stay  there ; 
(For  I  know  you  too  now)  that  love  and  honour 
I  come  not  to  receive  ;  nor  can  you  give  it, 
Till  you  appear  fidr  to  the  world.    I  must  beseech 
DiBmiBB  your  train  a  little.  [you, 

Duke,  Walk  aside, 
And  out  of  hearing,  I  command  ye.  {^EieeutU  Gen- 
tlemen.] — Now,  sir ! 

John.  Last  time  we  met,  I  was  a  friend. 

Duke.  And  nobly 
You  did  a  friend's  office ;  Let  your  business 
Be  what  it  may,  you  must  be  sdll 

John.  Your  pardon ; 
Never  a  friend  to  him,  cannot  be  friend 
To  his  own  honour. 

Duke,  In  what  have  I  transgress'd  it  ? 
You  make  a  bold  breach  at  the  first,  sir. 

John,  Bolder, 
You  made  that  breach  that  let  in  infamy, 
And  ruin,  to  surprise  a  noble  stock. 

Duke,  Be  plain,  sir. 

John.  1  will,  and  short :  You  have  wrong'd  a 
gentleman, 
Little  behind  yourself,  beyond  all  justice, 
Beyond  [the]  mediation  of  all  friends. 

Duke.  The  man,  and  manner  of  wrong  ? 

John,  Petruocio ; 
The  wrong,  you  have  whored  his  sister. 

Duke.  What's  his  will  in't? 

John.  His  will  is  to  oppose  you  like  a  gentle- 
And,  single,  to  decide  all.  [man, 

Duke.  Now  stay  you,  sir. 
And  hear  me  with  the  like  belief :  This  gentleman 
His  sister  that  you  named,  'tis  true  I  have  long 

loved, 
(Nor  was  that  love  lascinous,  as  he  makes  it) 
As  true,  I  have  enjoyed  her ;  no  less  truth, 
I  have  a  child  by  her :  But  tiiat  she,  or  he. 
Or  any  of  that  family  are  tainted. 
Suffer  disgrace,  or  ruin,  by  my  pleasures, 
I  wear  a  sword  to  satisfy  the  world  no. 
And  him  in  this  cause  when  he  please ;  for  know. 
She  is  my  wife,  contracted  before  Heaven,      [sir, 
(Witness  I  owe  more  tie  to,  than  her  brother ;) 
Nor  will  I  fly  from  that  name,  which  long  since 
Had  had  the  church's  approbation, 
But  for  his  jealous  danger. 

John.  Sir,  your  pardon  ; 
And  all  that  was  my  anger,  now  my  service. 

Duke.  Fair  sir,  I  knew  I  should  convert  you. 
Had  we 
But  that  rough  man  here  now  too— 

John.  And  you  shall,  sir. — 
Whoa,  boa,  boo  ! 

Duke.  I  hope  you  have  laid  no  amburti  ? 

Enter  Psraucao. 

John.  Only  friends. 

Duke.  My  noble  brother  ?    Welcome  I 
Come,  put  your  anger  off ;  we'll  have  no  fighting, 
Unless  you  will  maintain  I  am  unworthy 
To  bear  that  name. 

Petr,  Do  you  speak  this  heartily.' 

Duke.  Upon  my  soul,  and  truly  :  The  first  priest 
Shall  put  you  out  of  these  doubts. 

Petr,  Now  I  love  ye  : 


And  I  beseech  you  pardon  my  suspicions. 
You  are  now  much  more  than  a  brother,  a  brave 
friend  too. 
John,  The  good  man's  over-joyed. 

Enter  Fasosaic. 

Fred.  How  now  ?  how  goes  it  ? 

John.  Why,  the  man  has  his  mare  again,  and 
all's  well,  Frederic ; 
The  duke  professes  freely  he's  her  husband. 

Fred,  'Tis  a  good  hearing. 

John.  Yes,  for  modest  gentlemen. 
I  must  present  you. — May  it  pfease  your  grace. 
To  number  this  brave  gentleman,  my  friend. 
And  noble  kinsman,  amongst  those  your  servants. 

Duke.  Oh,  my  brave  friend !  vou  shower  your 
bounties  on  me  I 
Amongst  my  best  thoughts,    signor;   in  which 
You  being  worthily  disposed  already         [number 
May  place  your  friend  to  honour  me. 

Fr^  My  love,  sir. 
And  where  your  grace  dares  trust  me,  all  my 
service. 

Petr,  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  happy.    But  now, 
brother. 
Now  comes  the  bitter  to  our  sweet :  Constantia — 

Duke,  Why,  what  of  her  ? 

Petr.  Nor  what,  nor  where,  do  I  know. 
Wing'd  with  her  fears,  last  night,  beyond  my  know- 
She  quit  my  house  ;  but  whither [ledge, 

Fred.  Let  not  that 

Duke,  No  more,  good  sir;  I  have  heard  too 

Petr.  Nay,  sink  not;  [much, 

She  cannot  be  so  lost. 

John,  Nor  shall  not,  gentlemen : 
Be  free  again ;  the  lady's  found ! — ^TTiat  smile,  sir. 
Shews  you  distrust  your  servant. 

Duke.  I  do  beseech  you —  [safe — 

John,  You  shall  believe  me :  By  my  soul,  she's 

Duke,  Heaven  knows,  I  would  believe,  sir. 

Fred,  You  may  safely. 

John,  And  under  noble  usage :  This  fair  gentle- 
tleman 
Met  her  in  all  her  doubts  last  night,  and  to  his 
guard,  [son, 

(Her  fears  being  strong  upon  her)  she  gave  her  per- 
Who  waited  on  her  to  our  lodging  ;  where  all 
Civil  and  honest  service,  now  attend  her.  [respect, 

Petr,  You  may  believe  now. 

Duke.  Yes,  I  do,  and  strongly. 
Well,  my  good  friends,  or  rather  my  good  angels, 
(For  ye  have  both  preserved  me)  when  these  vir- 
Die  in  your  friend's  remembrance [tues 

John,  Good  your  grace 
Lose  no  more  time  in  compliment ;   'tif  too  pre- 
I  know  it  by  myself,  there  can  be  no  hell    [cious : 
To  his  that  hangs  upon  his  hopes ;  especially 
In  way  of  lustly  pleasures. 

Petr.  He  has  hit  it. 

Fred.  To  horse  again  then ;  for  this  night  I'll 
With  all  the  joys  ye  wish  for.  [crown 

Petr,  Happy  gentlemen  1  {B3c*unt, 

Enter  Fiulncuoo. 

Fran,  This  is  the  maddest  mishief.    Never  fool 
Was  BO  fubb*d  off  as  I  am ;  made  ridiculous. 
And  to  myself  mine  own  ass !     Trust  a  woman  ? 
I'll  trust  the  devil  first ;  for  he  dare  b« 
Better  than's  word  sometime.    What  faith  have  I 
broke  ? 
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In  what  obsenrance  fiul'd  ?    Let  me  consider ; 
For  this  is  monstrous  usage. 

Enter  Don  Johx  and  Fmedbric. 

Fred.  Let  them  talk ; 
We'Q  ride  on  fair  and  softly. — 

Fran.  Well,  Constantia 

Fred.  Constantia !— What's  this  fellow  ?    Stay, 
by  all  means. 

Fran.  You  have  spun  yourself  a  fair  thread  now. 

Fred.  Stand  stilly  John. 

Fran.  What  cause  had  you  to  fly  ?    What  fear 
possessed  you  ? 
Were  you  not  safely  lodged  from  all  suspicion  ? 
Used  with  all  gentle  means  ?    Did  any  know 
How  you  came  thither,  or  what  your  sin  was  ? — 

Fred.  John, 
I  smell  some  juggling,  John ! 

John.  Yes,  Frederic ; 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  so. — 

Fran.  So  strangely, 
Without  the  counsel  of  your  friends,  so  desperately 
To  put  all  dangers  on  you  ! — 

Fred.  'Tis  she. — 

Fran,  So  deceitfully, 
After  a  stranger's  lure ! — 

John.  Did  you  mark  that*  Frederic  ? — 

Fran,  To  make  ye  appear  more  monster,  and 
More  cruel  to  reward  ye,  to  leave  all,         [the  law 
All  that  should  be  your  safeguard,  to  seek  erils ! 
Was  this  your  wisdom  ?  this  your  promise  ?  Well, 
He  that  incited  you 

Fred.  Mark  that  too! 

John,  Yes,  sir! 

Fran.  Had  better  haye  ploughM  farther  off. 
Now,  lady. 
What  will  your  last  friend,  he  that  should  preserve 

you, 
And  hold  your  credit  up,  the  brave  Antonio, 
Think  of  this  slip  ?    He'll  to  Petruccio, 
And  call  for  open  justice. — 

John,  'Tis  she,  Frederic. 

Fred.  But  what  that  tie  is,  John  ? — 

Fran.  I  do  not  doubt  yet 


To  bolt  you  out ;  for  I  know  certainly 
You  are  about  the  town  still. — Ha !  no  more  words. 

lEjnt. 

Fred.  Well! 

John,  Very  well  I 

Fred,  Discreetly — 

John,  Finely  carried  I 

Fred,  You  have  no  more  of  these  tricks .' 

John,  Ten  to  one,  sir, 
I  shall  meet  with  'em,  if  you  have. 

Fred,  Is  this  honest .' 

John.  Was  it  in  you  a  friend's  part  to  deal 
I  am  no  ass,  Don  Frederic !  [double ? 

Fred,  And,  Don  John, 
It  shall  appear  I  am  no  fool !     Disgrace  me. 
To  make  yourself  a  letcher  ?    'Tis  boyish,  tis  base. 

John.   Tis  iklse,  and  most  unmanly  to  upbraid 
Nor  will  I  be  your  bolster,  sir.  [me ; 

Fred.  Thou  wanton  boy,  thou  hadst  better  have 
been  eunuch. 
Thou  common  woman's  courtesy,  than  thus 
Lascivious,  basely  to  have  bent  mine  honour ! 
A  friend  ?     I'll  make  a  horse  my  friend  first. 

John.  Holla,  holla ! 
Ye  kick  too  fast,  sir!    What  strange  brains  have 

you  got, 
That  dare  crow  out  thus  bravely !  I  better  been 

an  eunuch  ? 
I  privy  to  this  dog-trick  ?    Clear  yourself ! 
(For  I  know  where  the  wind  sits)  and  most  nobly. 
Or,  as  I  have  a  life 

Fred,  No  more.    They  are  horses. 

[_A  node  within  like  hortet. 
Nor  shew  no  discontent.    To-morrow  comes ; 
Let's  quietly  away :  If  she  be  at  home. 
Our  jealousies  are  put  off. 

John,  The  fellow ! 
We  have  lost  him  in  our  spleens,  like  ^Is. 

Enter  Dnlce  and  Parauocio. 

Duke.  Come,  gentlemen. 
Now  set  on  roundly.  Suppose  ye  have  all  mistresses. 
And  mend  your  pace  according. 

Petr,  Then  have  at  ye.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  J.^  Bologna.— A  Room  in  the 
Landlady*»  Honse. 

Enter  Dolce,  Pcraucao,  nuBoouc,  and  Jorm. 

Petr,  Now   to   Bologna,  my  most  honour'd 
brother, 
I  dare  pronounce  you  a  hearty  and  safe  welcome ! 
Our  loves  shall  now  way-lay  ye.— Welcome,  gentle- 
men I 
John.   The  same  to  yon,  brave    sir.  —  Don 
Frederic, 
Will  you  step  in,  and  give  the  lady  notice 
Who  comes  to  honour  her  ? 
Petr.  Bid  her  be  sudden ; 
(We  come  to  «ee  no  curious  wench)  a  night>gown 
Will  serve  the  turn  :  Here's  one  that  knows  her 
nearer. 
Fred,  I'll  tell  her  what  you  say,  sir.  lEiil. 

Duke.  My  near  brother. 
You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 


Petr,  Now  will  the  sport  be. 
To  observe  her  alterations ;  how  like  wildfire 
She'll  leap  into  your  bosom ;  then  seing  me. 
Her  conscience,  and  her  fears  creeping  upon  her. 
Dead  as  a  fowl  at  souse,  she'll  sink. 

Duke.  Fair  brother, 
I  must  entreat  you 

Petr.  I  conceive  your  mind,  sir ; 
I  will  not  chide  her :  Yet,  ten  ducats,  duke, 
She  falls  upon  her  knees:   ten  more,  she   dare 
not — 

Duke,  I  must  not  have  her  frighted. 

Petr.  Well,  you  shall  not : 
But,  like  a  summer's  evening  against  heat, 
Mark  how  I'll  gild  her  cheeks. 

Enter  Fnanaaic  and  Pctcr. 

John,  How  now  ? 

Fred.  You  may,  sir. 

Not  to  abuse  your  patience,  noble  friends, 
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Nor  hold  ye  off  with  tedious  sdrcumstanoe — 
For  ye  must  hoow — 

Peir.  What? 

Duke.  Where  is  she  ? 

Fred.  Grone,  sir. 

Duke.  How? 

Petr.  What  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Fred.  Gone,  by  Heaven ;  removed  * 
The  woman  of  the  house  too 

J(An.  Well,  Don  Frederic ! 

Fred.  Don  John,  it  is  not  well !  but 

Petr.  Gone? 

Fred.  This  fellow 
Can  testify  I  lie  not. 

Peter.  Some  four  hours  after 
My  master  was  departed  with  this  gentleman, 
My  fellow  and  myself  being  sent  of  business, 
(As  we  must  think,  of  purpose) 

Petr.  Hang  these  circumstances ; 
They  appear  Hke  owls,  to  ill  ends. 

John.  Now  could  I  eat 
The  devil  in  his  own  broth,  I  am  so  tortured '. 
Gone? 

Petr.  Gone? 

Fred.  Directly  gone,  fled,  shifted : 
What  would  you  luive  me  say  ? 

Duke.  Wdl,  gentlemen, 
Wrong  not  my  good  opinion. 

Fred.  For  your  dukedom, 
I  will  not  be  a  knave,  sir. 

John.  He  that  is, 
A  rot  run  in  his  blood ! 

Petr,  But  hark  ye,  gentlemen ; 
Are  ye  sure  ye  had  her  here?  did  ye  not  dream 
this!' 

John.  Have  you  your  nose,  sir  ? 

Petr.  Yes,  sir. 

John.  Then  we  had  her. 

Petr.  Sihce  you're  so  short,  believe  your  having 
Shall  suffer  more  construction.  [her 

John.  Let  it  suffer : 
But  if  I  be  not  clear  of  all  dishonour,  ^ 
Or  practice  ^t  may  taint  my  reputation. 
And  ignorant  of  where  this  woman  is, 
Make  me  your  city's  monster  ! 

Duke.  J  beUeve  you. 

John.  I  could  lie  with  a  witch  now,  to  be  re- 
Upon  that  rascal  did  this  I  [venged 

Fred.  Only  thus  much 
I  would  desire  your  grace ;  (for  my  mind  gives  me, 
Before  night  yet  she  u  yours)  stop  all  opiuion, 
And  let  no  anger  out,  tUl  full  cause  call  it ; 
Then  every  man*s  own  works  to  justify  him ! 
And  this  day  let  us  give  to  search.     My  man  here 
Tells  me,  by  chance  he  saw  out  of  a  window 
(Which  place  he  has  taken  note  of)  such  a  face 
As  our  cid  landlady's,  he  believes  the  same  too, 
And  by  her  hood  assures  it :  Let's  first  thither ; 
For,  she  being  found,  all's  ended. 

Duke.  Come,  for  Heaven's  sake  I — 
And,  Fortune,  an  thou  be'st  not  ever  turning, 
If  there  be  one  firm  step  in  all  thy  reelings, 
Now  settle  it,  and  save  my  hopes. — Away,  friends. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  U,~A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Amomo  and  hi*  Servant. 
Ant.  With  all  my  jewels  ? 
Serv.  All,  sir. 


Ant.  And  that  money 
1  left  i'  th'  trunk  ? 

Serv.  The  trunk  broke,  and  that  gone  too. 

Ant.  Francisco  of  the  plot  ? 

Serv.  Gone  with  the  vreoch  too. 

Ant.  The  mighty  pox  go  with  'em !     Belike 
they  thou^t 
I  was  no  man  of  tlus  world,  and  those  trifles 
Would  but  disturb  my  consdenee. 

Serv.  Sore  they  thought,  sir. 
You  would  not  live  to  persecute  'em. 

Ant.  Whore  and  fiddler? 
Why,  what  a  consort  have  they  made !     Hen  and 

bacon? 
Well,  my  sweet   mistress !   well,  good   madam 

Martail! 
You  that  have  hung  about  my  neck,  and  lick'd  me, 
I'll  try  how  handsomely  your  ladyship 
Can  hang  ujion  a  gallows ;  there's  jour  master- 
— But,  hark  ye,  sirrah ;  no  imagination       [piece. 
Of  where  they  should  be  ? 

Serv.  None,  sir ;  yet  we  have  search'd 
All  places  we  suspected.    I  beUere,  sir. 
They  have  taken  towards  the  ports. 

Ant.  Get  me  a  conjurer. 
One  that  can  raise  a  water-devil :  I'll  port  'em  ! 
Play  at  duck  and  drake  with  my  money  ?    Take 

heed,  fiddler  1 
I'll  dance  ye,  by  this  hand :  your  fiddle-stick 
I'll  grease  of  a  new  fashion,  for  presuming 
To  meddle  with  my  de-gambos  I  Get  me  a  conjurer ; 
Inquire  me  out  a  man  that  lets  out  devils. 
None  but  my  C  cliffe  serve  your  turn  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not 

Ant.  In  every  street,  Tom  Fool !    Any  blear- 
eyed  people. 
With  red  heads,  and  flat  noses,  can  perform  it : 
Tliou  shalt  know  'em  by  their  half-gowns  and  no 

breedioB. 
Mount  my  mare,  fiddler  ?   Ha,  boy !  up  at  first 

dash? 
Sit  sure ;  I'll  dap  a  nettle,  and  a  smart  one. 
Shall  make  your  fiUy  firk,  I  will,  fine  fiddler ; 
I'll  put  you  to  your  plunge,  boy  1 — Sirrah,  meet  me 
Some  two  hours  hence  at  home ;  in  the  mean  time. 
Find  out  a  conjurer,  and  know  his  price, 
How  he  will  let  his  devils  by  the  day  out. 
I'U  have  'em,  an  they  be  above  ground !         lExiL 

Serv.  Now  bless  me, 
What  a  mad  man  is  this !    I  must  do  something 
To  please  lus  humour :  Such  a  man  I'U  ask  (or. 
And  tell  him  where  he  is ;  but  to  come  near  him, 
Or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  don  devils, 
I  thank  my  fioar,  I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not.   lEsit. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Duke,  Pamuocio,  Frbdbric,  Jorh,  and  Pctbr, 
J^rom  the  other  side  a  Servant  uHth  botUee  enters  into  a 
house. 

Fred.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  us  ? 

Peter.  'Tis  hard  by,  sir. 
And  ten  to  one  this  wine  goes  thither. 

Duke.  Forward. 

Peter,  Are  they  grown  so  merry  ? 

Duke.  Tis  most  likdy, 
She  has  heard  of  this  good  fortune,  and  d#^termines 
To  wash  her  sorrows  off. 
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Petr.  'Tis  so ;  that  houoe,  sir, 
Is  it :  Out  of  that  window  certainly 
I  saw  my  old  mistress's  face. 

Petr,  They  are  merry,  indeed.  [Jrufie  wUkin. 
Hark ;  I  hear  music  too. 

Duke.  Excellent  mosic. 

John,  'Would  I  were  even  among  'em,  and  alone 
A  pallet  for  the  purpose  in  a  comer,  [now ! 

And  good  rich  wine  within  me ;  what  gay  sport 
Could  I  make  in  an  hour  now ! 

Fred,  Hark  ;  a  voice  too  ! 
Let's  not  stir  yet  by  any  means. 

BONO. 

Weloome,  sweet  Liberty,  and  Care  farewell : 

I  am  mine  own ! 
She  is  twice  damn'd  that  liree  in  Hell, 

When  Heaven  ii  ahewn. 
Budding  beauty,  blooming  jrears, 
Were  made  for  pleasure.    Farewell  fears ; 
For  now  I  am  myself,  mine  own  comniand. 
My  fortune  always  in  my  hand. 

John,  Was  this  her  own  voice  ? 
Dfike.  Yes,  sure, 
Fred,  'Tis  a  rare  one. 

Bawd  appean  at  VU  windotp. 

Duke,  The  song  confirms  her  here  too ;  for,  if 
It  spake  of  liberty,  and  free  ei^oying  [ye  mark  it. 
The  happy  end  of  pleasure. 

Peter,  Look  yon  there,  fir : 
Do  you  know  that  head  ? 

Fred,  'Tis  my  good  landlady, 
I  find  fear  has  done  all  this. 

John,  She,  I  swear ; 
And  now  do  I  know,  by  the  hanging  of  her  hood, 
She  is  parcel  drunk.    Shall  we  go  in  ? 

Duke.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Petr,  No ;  let  'em  take  their  pleasure. 

Duke.  When  'tis  highest,  iMutic, 

We'll  step  in,  and  amaze  'em.  Peace ;  more  music. 

John.    Thl«  music  murders  me;   What  blood 
have  I  now  I 

EtUtr  Fkancislv. 

Fred.  I  should  know  that  hoe. 

John,  By  this  light,  *tis  he,  Frederic, 
That  bred  our  first  suspicions ;  the  same  fellow. 

Fred,  He  that  we  overtook,  and  overheard  too, 
Discoursing  of  Constantia. 

John,  Still  the  same. 

lExii  FaANcnoo  into  the  hou$e. 
Now  he  slips  in. 

Duke,  What's  that  ? 

Frwi,  She  must  be  here,  sir ; 
This  is  the  very  fellow,  I  told  your  grace 
We  found  upon  the  way;  and  what  his  talk 


Fbahoboo  appears  at  the  window, 

Petr,  Why,  sure  I  know  this  fellow :  Yes,  'tis  he ; 
Francisco,  Antonio's  boy,  a  rare  musician  ; 
He  taught  my  sister  on  the  lute,  and  is  ever 
(  She  loves  his  voice  so  well)  about  her.    Certain, 
Without  all  doubt,  she  is  here  :  It  must  be  so. 

Johfi,  Here  ?  that's  no  question  :  What  should 
our  hen  o'  th'  game  else 
Do  here  without  her  ?    If  she  be  not  here 
(I  am  so  confident)  let  your  grace  believe 
We  two  are  arrant  rascals,  and  have  abused  you. 

Fred.  I  say  so  too. 

John.  Why,  there's  the  hood  again  now  ; 


The  card  that  guides  us  ;  I  know  the  fabric  of  it. 
And  know  the  old  tree  of  that  saddle  yet ;  'twas 
A  hunting-hood ;  observe  it  [made  of 

Duke.  Who  shall  enter  ? 

Petr.  I'll  make  one. 

John.  I  another. 

Duke.  But  so  carry  it» 
That  all  her  joys  flow  not  together. 

John.  If  we  told  her, 
Your  grace  would  none  of  her  ? 

Duke.  By  no  means,  signor ; 
'Twould  turn  her  wild,  stark  frantic. 

John.  Or  assured  her 

Duke.  Nothing  of  that  stem  nature.     This  ye 
may,  sir. 
That  the  conditions  of  our  fear  yet  stand 
On  nice  and  dangerous  knittings ;  or  that  a  little 
I  seem  to  doubt  the  child. 

John.  'Would  I  could  dnw  her  lAetde, 

To  hate  your  grace  with  these  things  1 

Petr.  Come,  let's  enter^^ 
And  now  he  sees  me  not,  I'll  search  her  soundly. 

Duke.  Now  luck  of  aU  sides  ! 

IBsemnt  Pnnwocio  and  Jobjv  Mo  the  hevse. 

Fred.  Doubt  it  not-»More  music  ?         iMmie 
Sure  she  has  heard  some  comfort. 

Duke.  Yet,  stand  still,  sir.  [J  Bong. 

Fred.  This  is  the  maddest  song ! 

Duke.  Applied  for  certain 
To  some  strange  melancholy  she  is  loadan  with. 

IClapfit^  ^a  door. 

Fred.  Now  all  the  sport  begins.    Hark ! 

Duke.  They  are  amongst  'em. 
The  fears  now,  and  the  s^Ucings  I  ITramg^ng  above. 

Fred.  Our  old  lady 
(  Hark  how  they  run)  is  even  now  at  this  instant 
Ready  to  lose  her  head-piece  by  Don  John, 
Or  creeping  through  a  cat-hole. 

Petr.  [  ITt/Atfi.]  Bring  'em  down  ; 
And  you,  sir,  follow  me. 

Duke,  He's  angry  with  'em. 
I  must  not  suffer  this. 

John.  [  Within,']  Bowl  down  the  bawd  there ; 
Old  BrrO'tnater.     You,  lady  Lechery, 
For  the  good  will  I  bear  to  th'  game,  most  tenderly 
Shall  be  led  out,  and  ksh'd. 

Enter  Paiauutio,  Johv,  eeeond  CoifSTAjmA,  drunh,  and 
Bawd,  wtth  FaAMCisoo,  who  retiree  to  the  baeh  if  the 
Stage. 

Duke,  Is  this  Constantia  ? 
Why,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is  this  she ' 

2  Con,  I  am  Constantia,  sir. 

Duke.  A  whore  you  are,  sir  I 

2  Con,  'Tis  very  true ;  I  am  a  whore  indeed,  sir. 

Petr,  She  will  not  lie  yet,  though  she  steal. 

2  Con,  A  plain  whore. 
If  you  please  to  employ  me. 

Duke,  And  an  impudent  1 

2  Con.  Plain-dealing  now  is  impudence. 
One,  if  you  will,  sir,  can  shew  you  as  much  sport 
In  one  half-hour,  and  with  aa  much  variety , 
As  a  far  wiser  woman  can  in  half-a-year  t 
For  there  my  way  lies. 

Duke.  Is  she  not  drunk  too  ? 

2  Con.  A  little  gilded  o'er.  sir. 
Old  sack,  old  sack,  boys  ! 

Petr.  This  is  saliaol. 

John.  A  brave  bold  quean  I 

Duke.  Is  this  your  c^rcainty  ? 
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Do  y«  know  the  man  ye  wrong  thus,  gentlemen  ? 
Ib  this  the  woman  meant  ? 

Fred,  No. 

Duke,  That  your  landlady  ? 

John,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Dvke.  Am  I  a  person 
To  be  your  sport,  gentlemen  ? 

John.  I  do  beUere  now  certain 
I  am  a  knave  I    But  how,  or  when 

Dvke.  What  are  you  ? 

Petr,  Bawd  to  this  piece  of  pye-meat. 

Bawd.  A  poor  gentlewoman, 
That  lies  in  town  about  law-business, 
An't  like  your  worships. 

Petr.  You  shall  have  law,  beUeve  it. 

Bawd,  I'll  shew  your  mastership  my  case. 

Petr.  By  no  means? 
I  had  rather  see  a  custard. 

Bawd.  My  dead  husband 
Left  it  even  thus,  sir. 

John.  Bless  mine  eyes  from  blasting ! 
I  was  nerer  so  frighted  with  a  case. 

Bawd.  And  so,  sir 

Petr.  Enough  ;  put  up,  good  Telvet  head ! 

Duke.  What  are  you  two  now, 
By  your  own  free  confessions  ? 

Fred.  What  you  shall  think  us ; 
Though  to  mysdf  I  am  certain,  and  my  life 
Shall  make  that  good  and  perfect,  or  fall  with  it — 

John.  We  are  sure  of  nothing,  Frederic,  that's 
the  truth  on't ; 
I  do  not  think  my  name's  Don  John,  nor  dare  not 
Believe  any  thing  that  concerns  me,  but  my  debts, 
Nor  those  in  way  of  payment.  Things  are  so  carried, 
What  to  entreat  your  grace,  or  how  to  tell  you 
We  are,  or  we  are  not,  is  past  my  cunning ; 
But  I  would  faia.  imagine  we  are  honest, 
And,  o'  my  consdenoe,  I  should  fight  in't. 

Duke.  Thus  then  ; 
For  we  may  be  all  abused 

Petr.  'Tis  possible ; 
For  how  should  this  concern  them  ? 

Duke.  Here  let's  part, 
Until  to-morrow  this  time ;  we  to  our  way ; 
To  make  this  doubt  out,  and  you  to  your  way ; 
Fawning  our  honours  then  to  meet  again  : 
When,  tf  she  be  not  found 


Fred.  We  stand  engaged 
To  answer,  any  worthy  way  we  are  call'd  to. 

Duke.  We  ask  no  more. 

2  Con,  Ye  have  done  with  us  then  ? 

Petr.  No,  dame. 

Duke.  But  is  her  name  Constantia  ? 

Petr.  Yes;  a  moveable 
Belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine. — Come  out,  fiddler ; 
What  say  you  to  this  lady?    Be  not  fearfuL 

Fran.    Saving  the  reverence  of  my  master's 
pleasure, 
I  say,  she  is  a  whore,  and  that  she  has  robb'd  him. 
Hoping  his  hurts  would  kill  him. 

2  Con.  Who  provoked  me  ? 
Nay,  sirrah  Squeak;  I'll  see  your  treble  strings 
Tied  up  too  :  if  I  hang,  I'U  spoil  your  piping ; 
Your  sweet  face  shall  not  save  you. 

Petr,  Thou  damn'd  impudence. 
And  thou  dried  devil !    Where's  the  officer  ? 

Peter,  He's  here,  sir. 

Bnier  Officer. 

Petr.  Lodge  these  safe,  till  I  send  for  *em  : 
Let  none  come  to  'em,  nor  no  noise  be  heard 
Of  where  they  are,  or  why.    Away. 
IEjM  Officer,  with  FiiANaaoo,  Bawd,  and  9d  Goir8T4]mA. 

John.  By  this  hand,  lAside. 

A  handsome  whore !     Now  will  I  be  arrested. 
And  brought  home  to  this  officer's.  A  stout  whore ; 
I  love  such  stirring  ware !     Pox  o'  this  busineu  ! 
A  man  must  hunt  out  morsels  for  another, 
And  starve  himself!    A  quick-eyed  whore ;  that's 

wUd-fire, 
And  makes  the  blood  dance  through  the  veins  like 
1  will  reprieve  this  whore.  [billows. 

Duke.  Well,  good  luck  with  ye  I 

Fred.  As  much  attend  your  graee. 

Petr,  To-moiTow,  certain 

John.  If  we  outlive  this  night,  sir. 

Fred.  Come,  Don  John, 
We  have  something  now  to  do. 

John.  I  am  sure  I  would  have. 

Fred.  If  she  be  not  found,  we  must  fight. 

John.  I  am  glad  on't ; 
I  have  not  fought  a  great  while. 

Fred.  If  we  die 

John.  There's  so  much  money  saved  in  lechery. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I Another  Street. 


BmUr  Duke  amd  PRKUoao ;  Ybocbto  oI  a  Windcw  ahovt. 

Duke,  It  should  be  hereabouts. 

Petr.  Your  grace  is  right ; 
This  is  the  house ;  I  know  it. 

Vee,  Grace?  [Ande. 

Duke.  'Tis  further. 
By  the  description  we  received. 

Petr.  Good  my  lord  the  duke. 
Believe  me,  for  I  know  it  certainly, 
This  is  the  very  house. 

Vee,  My  lord  the  duke? 

Duke,  Pray  Heaven  this  man  prove  right  now ! 

Petr.  Believe  it,  he*s  a  most  sufficient  scholar. 
And  can  do  rare  tricks  this  way ;  for  a  figure. 
Or  raisiBg  an  appearance,  whole  Christendom 


Has  not  a  better:  I  have  heard  strange  wonders  of 

Duke.  But  can  he  shew  us  where  she  is  ?  [him. 

Petr.  Most  certain ; 
And  for  what  cause  too  she  departed. 

Duke.  Knock  then ; 
For  1  am  great  with  expectation, 
Till  this  man  satisfy  roe.     I  fear  the  Spaniard:* ; 
Yet  they  appear  brave  fellows :  can  he  tell  us  ? 

Petr.  With  a  wet  finger,  whether  they  be  false. 

Duke.  Away  then. 

Petr.  Who's  within  here? 

fMerTaocmo. 

Vee.  Your  grace  may  enter 

Duke,  How  can  he  know  me? 

Petr,  He  knows  all. 

Vee.  And  you,  sir.  [Hxtmnt. 
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SCENE  U.—AnotMer  Street. 
Enter  Doir  John  and  Frbokric. 

John.  What  do  jou  c«]l  his  name  ? 

Fred.  Why,  Peter  Vecchio. 

John.  They  say  he  cao  raise  devils;   can  he 
make  'em 
Tell  truth  too  when  he  has  raised  'em .'  for,  believe 
These  devils  are  the  lying*st  rascals [it, 

Fred.  He  can  compel  'em. 

John.  With  what? 
Can  he  tie  squibs  i'  their  tails,  and  fire  the  truth 
Or  make  'em  eat  a  bawling  puritan,  [out  ? 

Whose  sanctified  zeal  shall  rumble  like  an  earth- 
quake ? 

Fred.  With  spells,  man. 

John.  Ay,  with  spoons  as  soon.  Dost  thou  think 
The  devil  such  an  ass  as  people  make  him  ? 
Such  a  poor  coxcomb  ?  such  a  penny  foot-post  ? 
Compeli'd  with  cross  and  pile  to  run  of  errands  ? 
With  Asterotb,  and  Behemoth,  and  Belfagor  ? 
Why  should  he  shake  at  sounds,  that  lives  in  a 

smith's  forge  ? 
Or,  if  he  do 

Fred.  Without  all  doubt  he  does,  John. 

John,  Why  should  not  bilbo  raise  him,  or  a  pair 
of  bullions  ? 
They  go  as  big  as  any ;  or  an  unshod  car, 
When  he  goes  tumble,  tumble,  o'er  the  stones, 
Lake  Anacreon's  drunken  verses,  make  him  trem- 
ble ? 
These  make  as  fell  a  noise.     Methinks  the  cholic, 
Well  handled,  and  fed  with  small-beer 

Fred.  'Tia  the  virtue 

John.  The  virtue  ?  nay,  an  goodness  fetch  him 
up  once, 
He  has  lost  a  friend  of  me :  the  wise  old  gentleman 
Knows  when  and  how.     Til  lay  this  hand  to  two- 
pence, 
Let  all  the  conjurers  in  Christendom, 
With  all  their  spells  and  virtues,  call  upon  him, 
And  I  but  think  upon  a  wench,  and  foUow  it. 
He  shall  be  sooner  mine  than  theirs:   Where's 
Virtue  ? 

Fred.. Thou  art  the  mo^t  sufficient,  (I'll  say  for 
Not  to  believe  a  thing [thee) 

John.  Oh,  sir,  slow  credit 
Is  the  b(st  child  of  knowledge.     I'll  go  with  you ; 
And,  if  he  can  do  anything,  I'll  think 
As  you  would  have  me. 

Fred.  Let's  inquire  along ; 
For  certain  we  are  not  fkr  off. 

John,  Nor  much  nearer.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Vecchio's  House. 
Enter  Duke,  Prnioocio,  and  Yilcchio. 

Vec.  You  lost  her  yesternight 

Petr.  How  think  you,  sir  ? 

Dvke.  Is  your  name  Vecchio  ? 

Vee.  Yes,  sir. 

Duke.  And  you  can  shew  me 
These  things  you  promise  ? 

Vec.  Your  grace's  word  bound  to  me, 
No  hand  of  law  shall  seize  me. 

Duke.  As  1  live,  sir ! 

Fetr.  And  as  I  live,  that  can  do  something  too, 
sir! 


Vec.  I  take  your  promises.     Stay  here  a  little, 
Fill  I  prepare  some  ceremonies,  and  I'U  satisfy  ye. 
The  ladj's  name's  Coustantia  ? 

Pttr.  Yes. 

Vee.  1  come  straight.  iEtU. 

Duke.  Sure  he's  a  learned  man. 

Petr,  The  most  now  living. 
Did  your  grace  mark,   when  we  told  all  these 

circumstances. 
How  ever  and  anon  he  bolted  from  us, 
To  use  his  study's  help  ? 

Duke.  Now  1  think  rather 
To  talk  with  some  familiar. 

Petr,  Not  unlikely; 
For  sure  he  has  'em  subject. 

Duke.  How  could  he  else 
Tell  when  she  went,  and  who  went  with  her  ? 

Petr.  True. 

Duke.  Or  hit  upon   mine  honour?  or  atture 
The  lady  loved  me  dearly  ?  [me, 

Enter  Vsccutc,  in  his  magical  HabiliwtenU. 

Petr,  Twaa  so. 

Vee.  Now, 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  sit  down  ;  and  you,  sir : 
Nay,  pray  sit  close,  like  brothers. 

Petr,  A  rare  fellow ! 

Veo.  And  what  ye  see,  stir  not  a^,  nor  use  a 
word. 
Until  I  ask  you ;  for  what  shall  appear 
Is  but  weak  apparition,  and  thin  air, 
Not  to  be  held  nor  spoken  to.        IKnccking  %sithin. 

Duke.  We  are  oounsell'd. 

Vec.  What  noise  is  that  without  there  f 

Fred.  [  Within."]  We  must  speak  with  him  t 

Serv,  I  TVithin.]  He's  busy,  gentlemen. 

John.  [Within.]  That's  aU  one,  friend ; 
We  must  and  vriil  speak  with  him. 

Duke.  Let  'em  in,  sir : 
We  know  their  tongues  and  business ;  'tis  our  own, 
And  in  this  very  cause  that  we  now  come  for, 
They  also  come  to  be  instructed. 

Vee.  Ijet  'em  in,  then. 

Enter  Fiudeiuc,  Jork,  and  Servant. 

Sit  down  ;  I  know  your  meaning. 

Fred.  The  duke  before  us  ? 
Now  we  shall  sure  know  something. 

Vec.  Not  a  question ; 
But  make  your  eyes  your  tongues. 

John..  This  is  a  strange  juggler ; 
Neither  indent  before-hand  for  his  payment. 
Nor  know  the  breadth  o'  tW  btniness  ?     Sure  ht« 

devit 
Comes  out  of  Lapland,  where  they  sell  men  winds 
For  dead  drink  and  old  doublets 

Fred.  Peace ;  he  conjures. 

John.  Let  him  *,  he  cannot  raise  my  devil. 

Fred,  Pr'ythee  peace  I 

Vec*  Appear^  appear/ 

And  you  soft  winds  so  clear. 
That  dance  upon  the  leaves,  and  make  tJiem 
Gentle  hoe-lays  to  the  spring,  [ting 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  pour  verdure,  as  ye  blow^ 
Raise  these  forms  from  under  ground. 
With  a  soft  and  happy  sound.  [Saft  Mnsic. 

John.  This  is  an  honest  conjurer,  and  a  pretty 

poet: 

I  like  his  words  well ;  there's  no  bombast  in  'em. 

// 
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But  do  yon  think  now,  he  can  cudgel  np  the  devil 
With  this  short  staff  of  verses  ? 
Fred,  Peace !  the  spirits. 

[Two  shapes  </ Women  passing  fcy. 

John.  Nay,  an  they  be  no  worse 

Vec,  Do  you  know  these  faces  ? 

Duke.  No. 

Veo.  Sit  still  upon  your  lives  then,  and  mark 
Away,  away  !  [what  follows. 

John,  These  devils  do  not  paint,  sure  ? 
Have  they  no  sweeter  shapes  in  heU  ? 

Fred.  Hark  now,  John. 

Enter  CojvsTAirnA,  veiled. 

John.  Ay,  marry,  this  moves  something  like ; 
Carries  some  mettle  in  her  gait.  [this  devil 

Vec.  I  find  you ; 
You  would  see  her  fiC6  unveil'd  ? 

Duke.  Yes. 

Vec.  Be  uncover'd.  i^he  unveils. 

Duke.  Oh,  heaven ! 

Vea.  Peace ! 

Petr.  See  how  she  blushes. 

John.  Frederic, 
This  devil  for  my  money !  this  is  she,  boy. 
Why  dost  thou  shake  ?  I  bum. 

Vec.  Sit  still,  and  silent. 

Duke.  She  looks  back  at  me ;  now  she  smiles,  sir. 

Vec.  Silence! 

Duke.  I  must  rise,  or  I  burst  lExU  CtoHsrAHTU. 

Vec.  Ye  see  what  follows. 

Duke.  Oh,  gentle  sir,  this  shape  again ! 

Vec.  I  cannot ; 
'TIS  all  dissolved  again.    This  was  the  figure  ? 

Duke.  The  very  same,  sir. 

Petr.  No  hope  once  more  to  see  it  ? 

Vec.  You  might  have  kept  it  longer,  had  you 
Now  'tis  impossible.  [spared  it ; 

Duke.  No  means  to  find  it  ? 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  Wine, 

Vee.  Yes,  that  there  is ;  sit  still  a  whUe ;  there's 
vrine. 
To  thaw  the  wonder  from  your  hearts ;  drink  well, 
gir.  IBxit  VcccHio. 

John.  This  conjurer  is  a  right  good  fellow  too, 
A  lad  of  mettle ;  two  such  devils  more 
Would  make  me  a  conjurer.     What  wine  is  it  ? 

Fred.  Hock. 

John.  The  devil's  in  it  then ;  look  how  it  dances. 
Well,  if  I  be 

Petr.  We  arc  all  before  ye, 
That's  your  best  comfort,  sir. 

John.  By  th'  mass,  brave  wine  I 
Nay,  an  the  devils  live  in  this  hell,  I  dare  venture 
Within  these  two  months  yet  to  be  deliver'd 
Of  a  large  legion  of  'em. 

Enter  VaocBio. 

Duke.  Here  he  comes. 
Silence  of  all  sides,  gentlemen  ! 

Vee.  Good  your  grace. 
Observe  a  stricter  temper;  and  you  too,  gallants ; 
You'll  be  deluded  all  else.    This  merry  devil 
That  next  appears  (for  such  a  one  you'll  find  it), 
Must  be  cali'd  up  by  a  strange  incantation ; 
A  song,  and  I  must  sing  it :  'Pray  bear  with  me. 
And  pardon  my  rude  pipe ;  for  yet,  ere  parting. 
Twenty  to  one  I  please  ye. 

Duke.  We  are  arm'd,  sir. 


Petr.  Nor  shall  you  see  us  more  transgress. 

Fred.  What  think'st  thou 
Now,  John  ? 

John.  Why,  now  do  I  think,  Frederic, 
(And,  if  I  think  amiss.  Heaven  pardon  me !) 
This  honest  coi^jurer,  with  some  four  or  five 
Of  his  good  fellow-devils,  and  myself. 
Shall  be  yet  drunk  ere  midnight. 

Fred.  Peace !  he  conjures. 

BONG. 

Vee.  Gome  away,  thou  lady  gay : 
Hoist !  how  she  stumbles  I 
Hark  how  she  mumbles  * 
Dame  Gillian ! 
Answer.  1  come,  I  oome. 
Vec.  By  old  Claret  I  enlarge  thee, 
By  Canary  thus  I  charge  thee. 
By  Britain  HethegUn,  and  Poeter. 
Appear,  and  answer  me  in  metre. 
Why  when? 
Why.GiU! 
Why  when  ? 
Answer.  Youll  tarry  till  I  am  ready. 

Vee.  Once  again  I  conjure  thee. 
By  the  pose  in  thy  noee. 
And  the  gout  hi  thy  toes ; 
By  thine  old  dried  skin. 
And  tho  mummy  within ; 
By  thy  little,  litUe  ruff, 
And  thy  hood  that's  made  of  stuff; 
By  thy  bottle  at  thy  breech, 
And  thine  old  salt  itch ; 
By  the  stakes  and  the  stones. 
That  have  worn  out  thy  bones. 

Appear, 

Appear, 

Appear! 
Answer.  Oh,  I  am  here. 

John.  Why,  this  is  the  song,  Frederic.   Twenty 
To  see  but  our  Don  Gillian  1  [pound  now 

Enter  Landlady,  bearing  the  Child. 

Fred.  Peace  !  it  appears. 

John.  I  cannot  peace !  Devils  in  French  hoods, 
Satan's  old  syringes  ?  [Frederic? 

Duke.  What's  this? 

Vee.  Peace! 

John.  She,  boy. 

Fred.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

John.  She,  boy,  I  say. 

Fred.  Hal 

John.  She,  boy ; 
The  very  child  too,  Frederic. 

Fred.  She  laughs  on  us 
Aloud,  John  :  Has  the  devil  these  affections  ? 
I  do  believe  'tis  she,  indeed. 
Vee.  Standstill. 

John.  I  will  not  I 
"  Who  calls  Jeronimo  from  his  naked  bed  ? " 
Sweet  Lidy,  was  it  vou  ?    If  thou  be'st  the  devil, 
First,  having  crossed  myself,  to  keep  out  wildfire, 
Then  said  some  special  prayers  to  defend  me 
Against  thy  most  unhallow'd  hood,  have  at  thee  I 

Land.  Hold,  sir,  1  am  no  devil 

John.  That's  all  one. 

Land.  I  am  your  very  landlady. 

John.  I  defy  thee  1 
Thus,  as  St.  Dunstan  blew  the  devil's  nose 
With  a  pair  of  tongs,  even  so,  right  worshipfol— 
Land.  Sweet  son,  I  am  old  Gillian. 
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Duke.  This  is  no  spirit. 

John,  Art  thoa  old  Gillian,  flesh  and  bone  ? 

Land.  I  am,  son. 

Vee,  Sit  still,  sir ;  now  I'll  shev  ye  all.      [Exit. 

John.  Where's  thy  bottle  ? 

Land,  Here,  I  beseech  you,  son 

John.  For  I  know  the  devil 
Cannot  assome  that  shape. 

Fred,  'Tib  she,  John,  certain. 

John,  A  hog's  pox  o'  your  mouldy  chaps  1  what 
make  you 
Tumbling  and  juggling  here  ? 

Land.  I  am  quit  now,  signor, 
For  all  the  pranks  you  play'd,  and  railings  at  me ; 
For,  to  tell  truth,  out  of  a  trick  I  put 
Upon  your  high  behaviours  (which  was  a  lie, 
But  then  it  served  my  turn),  I  drew  the  lady 
Unto  my  kinsman's  here,  only  to  torture 
Your  don -ships  for  a  day  or  two,  and  secure  her 
Out  of  all  thoughts  of  danger.  H  ere  she  comes  now. 

Enter  VaocBio  and  CoKtrtAmtA. 

Duke.  May  I  yet  speak  ? 

Vee.  Yes,  and  embrace  her  too, 
For  one  that  loves  you  dearer 

Duke.  Oh,  my  sweetest  I 

Petr.  Bludi  not ;  I  will  not  chide  you. 

Con.  To  add  more 
Unto  the  joy  I  know,  I  bring  you  (see,  sir), 
The  happy  nruit  of  all  our  vows ! 

Duke.  Heaven's  blessing 
Be  round  about  thee  ever  ! 

JbAn.  Pray  bless  me  too ; 
For  if  your  grace  be  well  instructed  this  way, , 
You'll  find  the  keeping  half  the  getting. 

Duke.  How,  sir  ? 

John,  ru  tdl  yon  that  anon. 

Con,  'Tis  true,  this  gentleman 
Has  done  a  charity  worUiy  your  favour, 
And  let  him  have  it,  dear  sir. 

Duke.  My  best  lady, 
He  has,  and  ever  shall  have. — So  must  yon,  sir, 
To  whom  I  am  equal  bound  as  to  my  being. 

Fred.  Your  grace's  humble  servants  ! 

Duke.  Why  kneel  you,  sir  ? 

Vee.   For  pardon  for  my  boldness;  yet  'twas 
harmless. 
And  all  the  art  I  have,  sir.  Those  your  grace  saw, 
Which  you  thought  spirits,  were  my  neighbours' 

children. 
Whom  I  instruct  in  grammar  here,  and  music  ; 
Tlieir  shapes  (the  people's  fond  opinions. 
Believing  I  can  conjure,  and  oft  repairing 
To  know  of  things  stolen  from  'em)  I  keep  about  me, 
And  always  have  in  readiness.     By  conjecture. 
Out  of  their  own  confessions,  I  oft  tell  'em 
Things  that  by  chance  have  iall'n  out  so ;  which 

way 
r Having  the  persons  here,  I  knew  you  sought  for,) 
I  wrought  upon  your  grace.     My  end  is  nurth, 
And  pleasing,  if  I  can,  all  parties. 

Duke.  I  believe  it, 
For  you  have  pleased  me  truly ;  so  well  pleased  me, 
That,  when  I  shall  forget  it 

Petr.  Here's  old  Antonio, 
(I  spied  him  at  a  window)  coming  mainly ; 
I  know,  about  his  whore ;  the  man  you  lit  on. 
As  you  discover'd  unto  me.    Good  your  grace, 
Ler  s  stand  by  all ;  'twill  be  a  mirth  above  all 
To  observe  his  pelting  fury 
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Vee.  About  a  wench,  air  ? 

Peir.  A  young  whore  that  has  robb'd  him. 

Vee.  But  do  you  know,  sir, 
Where  she  is  ? 

Peir.  Yes,  and  will  make  that  perfect. 

Vee.  I  am  instructed  well  then. 

John.  If  he  come 
To  have  a  devil  shewn  him,  by  all  means 
Let  me  be  he ;  I  can  roar  rarely. 

Petr,  Be  so ; 
But  take  heed  to  his  anger. 

Vee,  Slip  in  quickly ; 
There  you  shall  find  suits  of  all  sorts.  When  I  call, 
Be  ready,  and  come  forward. — ^Who's  there  comes 
in  ?  lExeunt  ail  but  VaccHio. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ani,  Are  you  the  conjurer  ? 

Vee.  Sir,  I  can  do  a  little 
That  way,  it  you  please  to  employ  me. 

Ani.  Presently, 
Shew  me  a  devil  that  can  tell 

Vee.  Where  your  wench  is. 

Ani.  Yon  are  i'  th'  right ;  as  also  where  the  fiddler. 
That  was  consenting  to  her. 

Vee.  Sit  you  there,  sir ; 
You  shall  know  presently.  Can  you  pray  heartily? 

Ani,  Why,  is  your  devil  so  furious  ? 

Vee.  I  must  shew  you 
A  form  may  chance  affright  yon. 

Ani,  He  must  fart  fire  then  : 
Take  you  no  care  for  me. 

Vee.  Ascend,  Asteroth ! 
Why,  when  ?  appear,  I  say ! — 

Enter  Don  John,  dieguietd  like  a  Spirit. 
Now  question  him. 

Ani.  Where  is  my  whore,  Don  Devil? 

John.  Gone  to  China, 
To  be  the  Great  Cham's  mistress. 

Ani.  That's  a  lie,  devil. 
Where  are  my  jewels  ? 

John.  Pawn'd  for  petticoats. 

Ani,  That  may  be.  Where's  the  fiddler  ? 

John.  Condemn'd  to  the  gallows 
For  robbing  of  a  milL 

Ani,  The  lying'st  devil 
That  e'er  I  dealt  withal,  and  the  unlikeliest ! 
What  was  that  rascal  hurt  me  ? 

John.  I. 

Ani.  How! 

John,  I. 

Ani.  Who  was  he  ? 

John,  I. 

Ani,  Do  yon  hear,  conjurer  ? 
Dare  you  venture  your  devil  ? 

Vee.  Yes. 

Ani.  Then  I'll  venture  my  dagger. 
Have  at  your  devil's  pate !  [Sirikes  him,  Don 
John  throws  off  hie  ditguise."]  Do  you 
mew? 

Re-enterDtnatt  FaniDccio,  Constanita,  Fiusdkjuc,  ^e. 

Vee.  Hold! 

Peir,  Hold  there! 
I  do  command  you  hold. 

Ani.  Is  this  the  devil  ? 
Why,  conjurer 

Petr,  He  has  been  a  devil  to  you,  sir ; 
But  now  you  shall  forget  aU.  Your  whore's  safe, 
And  all  your  jewels ;  your  boy  too. 
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John.  Now  the  devil  indeed 
Lay  his  ten  daws  upon  cnee  1  for  my  pate 
Finds  what  it  is  to  be  a  fiend. 

Ant.  All's  safe  ? 

Peir,  'Pray  ye  know  this  person;   all's  right 
now. 

Ant,  Your  grace 
May  now  command  me  then.    But  where's  my 
whore  ? 

Petr,  Ready  to  go  to  whipping. 

Ant.  My  whore  whipp'd  ? 

Petr*  Yes,  your  whore,  without  doabt,  sir. 


Ant,  Whipp'd  I  ^Pray,  gentlemen- 


Duke.  Why,  would  you  have  her  once  mora  rob 
ye  ?  The  young  boy 
You  may  forgive  ;  he  was  enticed. 

John.  The  whore,  sir, 
Would  rather  carry  pity ;  a  handsome  wfaore  I 

Ant,  A  gentleman,  I  warrant  thee. 

Petr.  Let's  in  all ; 
And  if  we  see  contrition  in  your  whore,  sir, 
Much  may  be  done. 

Duke,  Now,  my  dear  fair,  to  you. 
And  the  fiill  consummation  of  my  vow  I     [Battumt, 


EPILOGUE. 

Wb  have  not  held  you  long ;  nor  do  I  see 
One  brow  in  this  selected  company 
Assuring  a  dislike.  Our  pains  were  eased, 
Could  we  be  confident  that  all  rise  pleased  ; 
But  such  ambition  soars  too  high  :  If  we 
Have  satisfied  the  best,  and  they  agree 
In  a  fair  censure,  we  have  our  reward. 
And,  in  them  arm'd,  desire  no  surer  guard* 
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ACT   1. 


SCENE  L—CARV,^An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Giobbbt  and  Baldwin. 

BaH.  The  brothers  then  are  met  ? 

Gis.  They  are,  sir. 

Baiti,  'Tis  thought 
They  may  be  reconciled. 

Gis.  Tis  rather  wish'd ; 
For  such,  whose  reason  doth  direct  their  thoughts, 
Without  self-flattery,  dare  not  hope  it,  Baldwin. 
The  fires  of  love,  which  the  dead  duke  believed 
His  equal  care  of  both  would  have  united, 
Ambition  hath  divided :  And  there  are 
Too  many  on  both  parts,  that  know  they  cannot 
Or  rise  to  wealth  and  honour  (their  main  ends), 
Unless  the  tempest  of  the  princes'  fury 
Make  troubled  seas,  and  those  seaa  yield  fit  billows 
To  heave  them  up  ;  and  these  are  too  well  practised 
In  their  bad  arts  to  give  way  to  a  calm, 
Which,  yielding  rest  to  good  men,  proves  their  ruin. 

Baid,  And  in  the  shipwreck  ojf  their  hopes  and 
fortunes, 
The  dukedom  might  be  saved,  had  it  but  ten 
That  stood  affectMl  to  the  general  good, 
With  that  confirmed  zeal  which  brave  Aubrey  does. 

Gis.  He  is  indeed  the  perfect  character 
Of  a  good  man,  and  so  his  actions  speak  him. 

Bald.  But  did  you  observe  the  many  doubts  and 
cautions 
The  brothers  stood  upon  before  they  met  ? 


Gis,  I  did  ;  and  yet,  that  ever  brothers  should 
Stand  on  more  nice  terms  than  sworn  enemies 
After  a  war  proclaim'd,  would  with  a  stranger 
Wrong  the  reporter's  credit.     They  saluted 
At  distance,  and  so  strong  was  the  suspicion 
Each  had  of  other,  that,  before  they  durst 
Embrace,  they  were  by  sevend  servants  search'df 
As  doubting  conceaPd  weapons ;  antidotes 
Ta'en  openly  by  both,  fearing  the  room 
Appointed  for  the  interview  was  poison'd ; 
The  chairs  and  cushions,  with  like  care,  survey 'd ; 
And,  in  a  word,  in  every  circumstance, 
So  jealous  on  both  parts,  that  it  is  more 
Than  to  be  feared,  concord  can  never  join 
Minds  so  divided. 

Bald.  Yet  our  best  endeavours 
Should  not  be  wanting,  Gisbert. 

Gis,  Neither  shall  they. 

Enter  GiiANDPBBa  and  Vbrdon. 

But  what  are  these  ? 

Bald,  They  are  without  my  knowledge  ; 
But,  by  their  manners  and  behaviours. 
They  (diould  express  themselves. 

Grandp,  Since  we  serve  RoUo, 
The  eldest  brother,  we'll  be  Rollisns, 
Who  will  maintain  us,  lads,  as  brave  as  Romans. 
You  stand  for  him  ? 

Verd.  I  do. 

Grandp.  Why  then,  observe 
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How  much  the  business,  the80-long*d-forba8uieB8, 
By  men  that  are  named  from  their  swords,  con- 
cerns you. 
Lechery,  our  common  friend,  so  long  kept  under 
With  whips,  and  beating  fatal  hemp,  shall  rise, 
And  Bawdry,  in  a  French  hood,  plead  before  her  ; 
Where  it  shall  be  concluded,  after  tweWe 
Virginity  shall  be  carted. 

Verd,  Excellent  I 

Grandp.  And  Hell  but  grant,  the  quarrel  that's 
between 
The  princes  may  continue,  and  the  business 
That's  of  the  sword,  to  out-last  three  suits  in  law  ! 
And  we  will  make  attomies  lance-prizadoes, 
And  our  brave  gown-men  practisers  of  back-sword  ! 
The  pewter  of  all  sergeants'  maces  shall 
Be  melted,  and  turn*d  into  common  fiaggons. 
In  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  carouse 
To  their  most  lousy  fortunes. 

Bald,  Here's  a  statesman  ! 

Grandp.  A  creditor  shall    not    dare,  but  by 
To  make  demand  of  any  debt ;  and  that  [petition, 
Only  once  every  leap  year,  in  which,  if 
The  debtor  may  be  won,  for  a  French  crown 
To  pay  a  sous,  he  shall  be  register'd 
His  benefactor. 

Verd,  The  chancellor  hears  you. 

Grandp,  Fear  not ;  I  now  dare  speak  as  loud 
as  he. 

And  will  be  heard,  and  have  all  I  speak  law. 

Have  you  no  eyes  ?  There  is  a  reverence  due 
From  children  of  the  gown  to  men  of  action. 

Gia,  How's  this  > 

Grandp,  Even   so :   The  times,  the  times  are 
changed ; 
All  business  is  not  now  preferr'd  in  parchment. 
Nor  shall  a  grant  pass  that  wants  this  broad  seal : 

IShews  hit  tword. 
This  seal,  do  you  see  ?  Your  gravity  once  laid 
My  head  and  heels  together  in  the  dungeon. 
For  cracking  a  scald  officer's  crown,  for  which 
A  time  is  come  for  vengeance,  and  expect  it ; 
For  know,  you  have  not  full  three  hours  to  live. 

Gis.  Yes,  somewhat  longer. 

Grandp.  To  what  end  ? 

Git,  To  hang  you  : 
Think  on  that,  ruffian  ! 

Grandp,  For  you,  schoolmaster. 
You  have  a  pretty  daughter  :  Let  me  see  ; 
Near  three  o'clock,  (by  which  time,  I  much  fear, 
I  shall  be  tired  with  killing  some  five  hundred^ 
Provide  a  bath,  and  her  to  entertain  me. 
And  that  shall  be  your  ransom. 

Bald.  Impudent  rascal ! 

Enter  TiucvruB  and  Dufhbtb. 

GU.  More  of  the  crew  ? 

Grandp.  What  are  you  ?  Rollians  ? 

Trev.  No ;  this  for  Rollo,  and  all  such  as  serve 
him  !  ISnapg  hit  fingers. 

We  stand  for  Otto. 

Grandp,  You  seem  men  of  fashion. 
And  therefore  I'll  deal  fairly  ;  you  shall  have 
The  honour  this  day  to  be  chronicled 
The  first  men  kill'd  by  Grandpree.  You  see  this 

sword; 
A  pretty  foolish  toy,  my  valour's  servant, 
And  I  may  boldly  say  a  gentleman, 
It  having  made,  when  it  was  Charlemaign's, 
Three  thousand  knights ;  this,  sir,  shall  cut  your 
And  do  you  all  fair  service  else.  [throat, 


Trev.  I  kiss 
Your  hands  for  the  good  offer :  Here's  another. 
The  servant  of  your  servant,  which  shall  be  proud 
To  be  scoured  in  your  sweet  guts  ;  till  when 
Pray  you  command  me. 

Grandp.  Your  idolater,  sir. 

\,Ezeuni  all  but  Gisbbrt  and  Baldwin. 

GU.  That  ever  such  should  hold  the  names  of 
Or  justice  be  held  cruelty,  when  it  labours  [men, 
To  pluck  such  weeds  up ! 

Bald.  Yet  they  are  protected. 
And  by  the  great  ones. 

Git.  Not  the  good  ones,  Baldwin. 

Enter  Aub&kv, 

Aub.  Is  this  a  time  to  be  spent  thus,  by  such 
As  are  the  principal  ministers  of  the  state. 
When  they  that  are  the  heads  have  fill'd  the  court 
With  factions,  a  weak  woman  only  left 
To  stay  their  bloody  hands  ?  Can  her  weak  arms 
Alone  divert  the  dangers  ready  now 
To  fall  upon  the  commonwealth,  and  bury 
The  honours  of  it,  leaving  not  the  name 
Of  what  it  was .' — Oh,  Gisbert,  the  fair  trials 
And  frequent  proofs  which  our  late  master  made, 
Both  of  your  love  and  faith,  gave  him  assurance, 
To  chuse  you  at  his  death  a  guardian,  nay, 
A  father  to  his  sons ;  and  that  great  trust. 
How  ill  do  you  discharge !  I  must  be  plam, 
I1iat,  at  the  best,  you're  a  sad  looker-on 
Of  those  bad  practices  you  should  prevent. — 
And  Where's  the  use  of  your  philosophy 
In  this  so  needful  time  ?  Be  not  secure ; 
For,  Baldwin,  be  assured,  since  that  the  princes 
(When  they  were  young,  and  apt  for  any  form) 
Were  given  to  your  instruction,  and  grave  order- 
'Twill  be  expected  that  they  should  be  good,  [ing. 
Or  their  bad  manners  will  be  imputed  yours. 

Bald.    'Twas  not   in  me,   my  lord,   to   alter 
nature. 

Gis,  Nor  can  my  counsels  work  on  them,  that 
Vouchsafe  me  hearing.  [will  not 

Aub.  Do  these  answers  sort 
Or  with  your  place,  or  persons,  or  your  years  .^ 
Can  Gisbert,  being  the  pillar  of  the  laws, 
See  them  trod  under  foot,  or  forced  to  serve 
The  princes*  unjust  ends,  and,  with  a  frown. 
Be  sUenced  firom  exclaiming  on  the  abuse  ? 
Or  Baldwin  only  weep  the  desperate  madness 
Of  his  seduced  pupils  ?  see  their  minds, 
(Which  with  good  arts  he  laboured  to  build  up, 
Examples  of  succeeding  times)  o'erturn'd 
By  undermining  parasites  ?  No  one  precept. 
Leading  to  any  act  or  great  or  good. 
But  is  forced  from  their  memory  ;  in  whose  room 
Black  counsels  are  received,  and  their  retirements 
And  secret  conference  producing  only 
Devilish  designs,  a  man  would  shame  to  father ! 
But  I  talk  when  I  should  do,  and  chide  others 
For  that  I  now  offend  in. 

Enter  Rollo,  with  Latorcm,  ORAKomcc,  and  Yekdon  ; 
and  Otto,  with  Trkvilb  and  Dupan-s. 

See  't  confirmed ! 

Now  do,  or  never  speak  more ! 

Gis.  We  are  yours. — 

Hollo.  You  shall  know  who  I  am  ! 

OUo,  I  do ;  my  equal ! 

liollo.  Thy  prince.    Give  way  !  Were  we  aloiit, 
I'd  force  thee, 
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In  th  J  best  blood  to  write  thyself  my  subject, 
And  glad  I  would  receiye  it. 

Aub.  Sir  I 

Gis.  Dear  lord ! 

Oiio,  Thy  subject? 

Rollo,  Yes  ;  nor  shall  tame  patience  hold  me, 
A  minute  longer,  only  half  myself. 
My  birth  gave  me  thu  dukedom,  and  my  sword 
Shall  change  it  to  the  common  grave  of  all 
That  tread  upon  her  bosom,  ere  I  part  with 
A  piece  of  earth,  or  title,  that  is  mine ! 

Olio.  I  need  it  not,  and  would  sconi  to  receive. 
Though  offered,  what  I  want  not :  Therefore  know 
From  me,  (though  not  deliver'd  in  great  words. 
Eyes  red  with  rage,  poor  pride,  and  threatening 

action) 
Our  father  at  his  death,  then,  when  no  accent 
(Wert  thou  a  son)  could  fall  from  him  in  vain, 
Made  us  co-heirs,  our  part  of  land  and  honours 
Of  equal  weight ;  and,  to  see  this  confirmed, 
The  oaths  of  these  are  yet  upon  record,         [down 
Who,   though  they  should  forsake  me,  and  call 
The  plagues  of  perjury  on  their  sinful  heads, 
I  would  not  leave  myself. 

Trev.  Nor  will  we  see 
The  will  of  the  dead  duke  infringed. 

Lot.  Nor  I 
The  elder  robb'd  of  what's  his  right. 

Grandp,  Nor  you  ? 
Let  roe  take  place  ! — I  say,  I  will  not  see't ! 
My  sword  is  sharpest 

Aub.  Peace,  you  tinder-boxes, 
Thac  only  carry  matter  to  make  a  flame 
Which  will  consume  you  ! 

Hollo.  You  are  troublesome : 

[7o  Baldwut. 

This  is  no  time  for  arguments  I  My  title 
Needs  not  your  school-defences;  but  my  sword. 
With  which  the  gordian  of  your  sophistry 
Being  cut,  shall  shew  th'  imposture. — For  your 

laws,  iTo  OlBBKBT. 

It  is  in  me  to  change  them  as  I  please, 

I  being  above  them,  Gisbert !  Would  you  have  me 

protect  them  ? 
Let  them  now  stretch  their  extremest  rigour. 
And  seize  upon  that  traitor ;  and  your  tongue 
Make  him  appear  first  dangerous,  then  odious  ; 
And  after,  under  the  pretence  of  safety 
For  the  sick  state,  the  land's  and  people's  quiet. 
Cut  off  his  head :  And  Til  give  up  my  sword. 
And  fight  with  them  at  a  more  certain  weapon 
To  kill,  and  with  authority. 

GU.  Sir,  I  grant 
The  laws  are  useful  weapons,  but  found  out 
To  assure  the  innocent,  not  to  oppress. 

Hollo.  Then  you  conclude  him  innocent  ? 

Gis.  The  power 
Your  father  gave  him  must  not  prove  a  crime. 

Aub.  Nor  should  you  so  receive  it. 

Bald.  To  which  purpose. 
All  that  dare  challenge  any  part  in  goodness 
Will  become  suppliants  to  you. 

Rollo.  They  have  none, 
That  dare  move  me  in  this.    Hence !    I  defy  you  ! 
Be  of  his  party,  bring  to  it  your  laws  ; 

[To  Gi&BKicr. 
And  thou  thy  double  heart,  thou  popular  fool, 

ITo  Baldwin. 

Your  moral  rules  of  justice,  and  her  balance  : 
1  stand  on  m^'  own  guard ! 


Oilo.  Which  thy  injustice 
Will  make  thy  enemy's.    By  the  memory 
Of  him  whose  better  part  now  suffers  for  thee, 
Whose  reverend  ashes,  with  an  impious  hand, 
Thou  throw' St  out  to  contempt,  (in  thy  repining 
At  his  so  just  decree)  thou  art  unworthy 
Of  what  his  last  will,  not  thy  merit,  gave  thee  ! 
That  art  so  swol'n  within,  with  all  those  mischiefs 
That  e'er  made  up  a  tyrant,  that  thy  breast. 
The  prison  of  thy  purposes,  cannot  hold  themt 
But  that  they  break  forth,  and,  in  thy  own  words, 
Discover  what  a  monster  they  must  serve 
That  shall  acknowledge  thee  ! 

Rollo.  Thou  shalt  not  live 
To  be  BO  happy  1 

IHe  offers  his  steord  at  Orro,  the /action  Jcining. 

Aub.  [GetHng  between  the  brothers.']  Nor  your 
Begin  in  murder.   Duty,  allegiance,  [miseries 

And  all  respects  of  what  you  are,  forsake  me  I 
Do  ye  stare  on  ?  Is  this  a  theatre  } 
Or  shall  these  kill  themselves,  like  to  mad  fbncers, 
To  make  ye  sport  ?  Keep  them  asunder,  or, 
By  Heaven,  I'll  charge  on  all ! 

Grandp.  Keep  the  peace  ! 
I  am  for  you,  my  lord ;  and,  if  you'll  have  me, 
I'll  act  the  constable's  part. 

Aub.  Live  I  to  see  this  ? 
Will  you  do  that  your  enemies  dare  not  wish. 
And  cherish  in  yourselves  those  furies,  which 
Hell  would  cast  out? — Do  (I  am  ready)  kill  me, 
And  these,  that  would  fall  willing  sacrifices 
To  any  power  that  would  restore  your  reason, 
And  nuke  ye  men  again,  which  now  ye  are  not  j 

Hollo.  These  are  your  bucklers,  boy  ! 

Otto.  My  hindrances  ; 
And,  were  I  not  confirm'd,  my  justice  in 
The  taking  of  thy  life  could  not  weigh  down 
The  wrong  in  shedding  the  least  drop  of  blood 
Of  these  whose  goodness  only  now  protects  thee. 
Thou  shouldst  feel  I  in  act  would  prove  myself 
What  thou  in  words  dost  labour  to  appear ! 

Hollo.  Hear  this,  and  talk  again  ?   I'll  break 
through  aU, 
But  I  will  reach  thy  heart.         [Rushinff  upon  Ono. 

Otto,  'Tis  better  guarded. 

Enter  Sopwa. 

Soph,  Make  way,  or  I  will  force  it  I — Who  are 

these? 
My  sons  ?  my  shames  1     Turn  all  your  swords  on 

me. 
And  make  this  wretched  body  but  one  wound, 
So  this  unnatural  quarrel  finds  a  grave 
In  the  unhappy  womb  that  brought  ye  forth  ! 
Dare  you  remember  that  you  had  a  mother. 
Or  look  on  these  grey  hairs,  (made  so  with  tears. 
For  both  your  goods,  and  not  with  age)  and  yet 
Stand  doubtful  to  obey  her  ?  From  me  you  had 
Life,  nerves,  and  faculties,  to  use  those  weapons  ; 
And  dare  you  raise  them  against  her,  to  whom 
You  owe  the  means  of  being  what  you  are  ? 
Otto.  All  peace  is  meant  to  you. 
Soph.  Why  is  this  war  then  ? 
As  if  your  arms  could  be  advanced,  and  I 
Not  set  upon  the  rack  ?  Your  blood  is  mine, 
Your  danger's    mine;    your  goodness  I  should 

share  in. 
And  must  be  branded  with  those  impious  marks 
You  stamp  on  your  own  foreheads  and  on  mine. 
If  you  go  on  thus.  For  my  good  name,  therefore. 
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Thongh  all  respects  of  honour  in  yonrseWes 
Be  in  your  fary  choak'd,  throw  down  your  swordsi 
(Your  duty  should  be  swifter  than  my  tongue) 
And  join  your  hands  while  they  are  innocent ! 
You  have  heat  of  blood,  and  youth  apt  to  ambition, 
To  plead  an  easy  pardon  for  what's  past ; 
But  all  the  ills  beyond  this  hour  committed, 
From  gods  or  men  must  hope  for  no  excuse. 

Gis,  Can  you  hear  this  unmoved  ? 

Aub,  No  syllable 
Of  this  so  pious  charm,  but  should  haye  power 
To  frustrate  all  the  juggling  deceits, 
With  which  the  devil  blinds  you. 

Otto.  I  begin 
To  melt,  I  know  not  how. 

Hollo,  Mother,  I'll  leave  you : — 
And,  sir,  be  thankful  for  the  time  you  live, 
Till  we  meet  next,  (which  shall  be  soon  and  sudden) 
To  her  persuasion  for  you. 

Soph,  Oh,  yet  stay, 
And,  rather  than  part  thus,  Touchsafe  me  hearing 
As  enemies  ! — How  is  my  soul  divided  ! 
My  love  to  both  is  equal,  as  my  wishes. 
But  is  retum'd  by  neither.    My  grieved  heart. 
Hold  yet  a  little  longer,  and  then  break ! — 
I  kneel  to  both,  and  will  speak  so,  but  this 
Takes  from  me  the  aulhority  of  a  mother*s  power ; 
And  therefore,  like  myself,  Otto,  to  thee  : 
(And  yet  observe,  son,  how  thy  mother's  tears 
Outstrip  her  forward  words,  to  make  way  for  'em) 
lliou  art  the  younger,  Otto ;  yet  be  now 
The  first  example  of  obedience  to  me, 
And  grow  the  elder  in  my  love. 

Otto.  The  means 
To  be  so  happy  ? 

Soph.  This ;  yield  up  thy  sword. 
And  let  thy  piety  give  thy  mother  strength 
To  take  that  from  thee,  which  no  enemies'  force 
Could  e'er  despoil  thee  of\^{_OTTogivea  up  his 

sword.]  Why  dost  thou  tremble. 
And  with  a  fear&l  eye,  fix'd  on  thy  brother, 
Observ'st  his  ready  sword,  as  bent  against  thee? 
I  am^tby  armour,  and  will  be  pierced  through 
Ten  thousand  times,  before  I  will  give  way 
To  any  peril  may  arrive  at  thee ; 
And  therefore  fear  not. 

Otto.  'Tis  not  for  myself, 
But  for  you,  mother :  You  are  now  engaged 
In  more  than  lies  in  your  unquestion'a  virtue  ; 
Fur,  since  you  have  disarm'd  me  of  defence, 
Should  I  fall  now,  though  by  his  hand,  the  world 
May  say  it  was  your  practice. 

Soph,  All  worlds  perish. 
Before  my  piety  turn  Treason's  parent ! 
Take  it  again,  and  stand  upon  your  guard. 
And,  while  your  brother  is,  continue  arm'd  : 
And  yet  this  fear  is  needless ;  for  I  know 
My  Rollo,  though  he  dares  as  much  as  man. 
So  tender  of  his  yet  untainted  valour, 
So  noble,  that  he  dares  do  nothing  basely. 
You  doubt  him  ;  he  fears  you  ;  I  doubt  and  fear 
Both,  for  [the]  other's  safety,  and  not  mine  own. 
Know  yet,  my  sons,  when  of  necessity 
You  must  deceive  or  be  deceived,  'tis  better 
To  suffer  treason,  than  to  act  the  traitor ; 
And  in  a  war  like  this,  in  which  the  glory 
Is  his  that's  overcome — Consider  then 
What  'lis  for  which  you  strive  !   Is  it  the  dukedom  ? 
Or  the  command  of  these  so-ready  subjects  ? 
Desire  of  wealth  ?  or  whatsoever  else 


Fires  your  ambition,  'tia  still  desperate  madness 
To  kill  the  people  which  you  would  be  lords  of; 
With  fire  and  sword  to  lay  that  country  waste 
Whose  rule  yon  seek  for ;  to  consume  the  treasures. 
Which  are  the  ainews  of  your  government, 
In  cherishing  the  factions  that  destroy  it : 
Far,  far  be  this  from  you  !  Make  it  not  question  *d 
Whether  you  can  have  interest  in  that  dukedom 
Whose  ruin  both  contend  for. 

Otto.  I  desire 
But  to  enjoy  my  own,  which  I  will  keep. 

Rollo.  And  rather  than  posterity  shall  have  cause 
To  say  I  ruin'd  all,  divide  the  diikedom : 
I  vrill  accept  the  moiety. 

Otto,  I  embrace  it. 

Soph.  Divide  me  first,  or  tear  me  limb  by  limb. 
And  let  them  find  as  many  several  graves 
As  there  are  villages  in  Normandy  : 
And  'tis  less  sin,  than  thus  to  weaken  it. 
To  hear  it  mention'd  doth  already  make  me 
Envy  my  dead  lord,  and  almost  blaspheme 
Those  powers  that  heard  my  prayers  forfruitfulness, 
And  did  not  with  my  first  birth  close  my  womb  ! 
To  me  alone  my  second  blessing  proves 
My  first,  my  first  of  misery  ;  for  if  that  Heaven, 
Which  gave  me  Rollo,  there  had  staid  his  bounty. 
And  Otto,  my  dear  Otto,  ne'er  had  been. 
Or,  being,  had  not  been  so  worth  my  love, 
The  stream  of  my  afiection  had  run  constant 
In  one  fair  current ;  all  my  hopes  had  been 
Laid  up  in  one,  and  fruitful  Normandy 
In  this  division  had  not  lost  her  glories : 
For  as  'tis  now,  'tis  a  fair  diamond. 
Which  being  preserved  entire,  exceeds  all  value. 
But  cut  in  pieces  (though  these  pieces  are 
Set  in  fine  gold  by  the  best  workman's  cunning) 
Parts  with  all  estimation  :  So  this  dukedom. 
As  'tisyet  whole,  the  neighbouring  kings  may  covet. 
But  cannot  compass  ;  which  divided,  vrill 
Become  the  spoil  of  every  barbarous  foe 
That  will  invade  it. 

Gis,  How  this  works  in  both  ! 

BtUd,  Prince  RuUo's  eyes  have  lost  their  fire. 

Gis.  And  anger, 
That  but  even  now  wholly  possessed  good  Otto, 
Hath  given  place  to  pity. 

jiub.  End  not  thus. 
Madam,  but  perfect  what's  so  well  begun. 

Soph.  I  see  in  both  fair  signs  of  reconcilement ; 
Make  them  sure  proofs  they  are  so :    The  fates 

offer 
To  your  free  choice,  either  to  live  examples 
Of  piety,  or  wickedness  :  If  the  latter 
Blinds  so  your  understanding,  that  you  cannot 
Pierce  through  her  painted  outside,  and  discover 
That  she  is  all  deformity  within. 
Boldly  transcend  all  precedents  of  mischief. 
And  let  the  last  and  the  worst  end  of  tyrannies, 
The  murder  of  a  mother,  but  begin 
The  stain  of  blood  you  after  are  to  heighten  ! 
But  if  that  Virtue,  and  her  sure  rewards. 
Can  win  you  to  accept  her  for  your  guide. 
To  lead  you  up  to  Heaven,  and  there  fix  you 
The  fairest  stars  in  the  bright  sphere  of  honour ; 
Make  me  the  parent  of  an  hundred  sons. 
All  brought  into  the  world  with  joy,  not  sorrow, 
And  every  one  a  father  to  his  country. 
In  being  now  made  mother  of  your  concord  1 

Rollo,  Such,  and  so  good,  loud  Fame  for  ever 
speak  you ! 
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Bald.  Ay,  now  they  meet  like  brothers. 
[2%«  Broiben  throw  doum  their  swordi,  and  embrace. 

Git,  My  heart's  joy 
Flows  through  my  eyes. 

Aub,  May  never  woman's  tongue 
Hereafter  be  accused,  for  this  one's  goodness  ! 

Otto,  If  we  contend,  from  this  hour,  it  shall  be 
How  to  overcome  in  brotherly  affection. 

Holh.  Otto  is  Rollo  now,  and  RoUo,  Otto  ; 
Or,  as  they  have  one  mind,  rather  one  name. 
From  this  atonement  let  our  lives  begin  ; 
Be  all  the  rest  forgotten  ! 

Aub,  Spoke  like  Rollo  ! 

Soph.  And,  to  the  honour  of  this  reconcilement, 
We  all  this  night  wiU,  at  a  public  feast, 
With  choice  wines,  drown  our  late  fears,  and  with 
Welcome  our  comforts.  [music 

JSaid,  Sure  and  certain  ones. 

Soph,  Supported  thus,  I  am  secure  !   Oh,  sons, 
This  is  your  mother's  triumph  I 

BoUo.  You  deserve  it. 
lExeunt  all  but  Qhakdi>rkx,  Verdox,  Trsvilb,  and 

DUPRXTB. 


Grandp.  Did  ever  such  a  hopeful  business  end 
thus  ? 

Verd.  'Tis  fatal  tons  all ;  and  yet  you,  Grandpree, 
Have  the  least  cause  to  fear. 

Grandp,  Why,  what's  my  hope  ? 

Verd.  The  certainty  that  you  have  to  be  hang'd  : 
You  know  the  chancellor's  promise. 

Grajuip.  Plague  upon  you  ! 

Verd,  What  think  you  of  a  bath,  and  a  lord's 
To  entertain  you  ?  [daughter, 

Grandp,  Those  desires  are  off ; 
Frail  thoughts !  All  friends  ;  no  RoUians  now,  nor 

Otto's ! 
The  several  courtesies  of  our  swords  and  servants 
Defer  to  after-consequence ;  let*s  make  use 
Of  this  night's  freedom,  a  short  parliament  to  us, 
In  which  it  will  be  lawfiil  to  walk  freely  ; 
Nay,  to  our  drink  we  shall  have  meat  too,  that's 
No  usual  business  to  the  men  o'  th'  sword. 
Drink  deep  with  me  to-night,  we  shall  to-morrow 
Or  whip  or  hang  the  merrier. 

Trev,  Lead  Uie  way  then.  ^Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Latorch  and  IIollo. 

Lat,  Why  should  this  trouble  you  ? 

B(Ulo,  It  does,  and  must  do, 
TiU  I  find  ease. 

Lat.  Consider  then,  and  quickly  ; 
And,  like  a  wise  man,  take  the  current  with  you, 
Which,  once  tum'd  head,  will  sink  you.    Blest 

occasion 
Offers  herself  in  thousand  safeties  to  you  ; 
Time  standing  still  to  point  you  out  your  purpose, 
And  Resolution  (the  true  child  of  Virtue) 
Ready  to  execute.     M^hat  dull  cold  weakness 
Has  crept  into  your  bosom,  whose  mere  thoughts, 
Like  tempests,  ploughing  up  the  sailing  forests, 
Even  with  their  swing  were  wont  to  shake  down 
W^hat  is't  ?  your  mother's  tears  ?  [hazards  ? 

BoUo,  Pr'ythee  be  patient. 

Lat.  Her  hands  held  up?  her  prayers,  or  her 
curses  ? 
Oh,  power  of  pray 'r  and  tears  dropp'd  by  a  woman  ! 
Take  heed  the  soldiers  see  it  not ;  'tis  miserable, 
In  Rollo  below  miserable ;  take  heed  your  friends. 
The  sinews  of  your  cause,  the  strength  you  stir  by. 
Take  heed,  I  say,  they  find  it  not ;  take  heed 
Your  own  repentance  (like  a  passiog-bell) 
Too  late  and  too  loud,    tell  the  world  yon  are 

perish'd ! 
What  noble  spirit,  eager  of  advancement, 
Whose  employment  is  his  plough ;  what  sword, 

whose  sharpness 
Waits  but  the  arm  to  wield  it ;  or  what  hope. 
After  the  world  has  blown  abroad  this  weakness, 
Will  move  again,  or  make  a  wish  for  Rollo  ? 

RoUo,  Are  we  not  friends  again,  by  each  oath 
Our  tongues  the  heralds  of  our  hearts  ?     [ratified  ? 

Lat.  Poor  hearts  then  ! 

Hollo.  Our  worthier  friends 

Lat.  No  friends,  sir,  to  your  honour ; 
Friends  to  your  fall !  Where  is  your  understanding, 


The  noble  vessel  that  your  full  soul  sail'd  in, 
Ribb'd  round  with  honours  ?  where  is  that  ?  'tis 

ruin'd, 
The  tempest  of  a  woman's  sighs  has  sunk  it. 
Friendship  (take  heed,  sir!)  is  a  smiling  harlot. 
That,  when  she  kisses,  kills  I  A  solder'd  friendship, 
Pieced  out  with  promises  ?  Oh,  painted  ruin  ! 

Bollo,  Latorch,  he  is  my  brother. 

Lat.  The  more  doubted  ; 
For  hatred  hatch'd  at  home  is  a  tame  tiger. 
May  fawn  and  sport,  but  never  leave  his  nature. 
The  jars  of  brothers,  two  such  mighty  ones, 
Are  like  a  small  stone  thrown  into  a  riTer, 
The  breach  scarce  heard,  but  view  the  beaten  cur- 
And  you  shall  see  a  thousand  angry  rings         [rent, 
Rise  in  his  face,  still  swelling  and  still  growing  : 
So  jars  circling  distrust,  distrusts  breed  dangers, 
And  dangers  death,  the  greatest  extreme  shadow, 
Till  nothing  bound  'em  but  the  shore,  their  graves. 
There  is  no  manly  wisdom,  nor  no  safety. 
In  leaning  to  this  league,  this  piece-patcht  friend- 
This  rear'd-up  reconcilement  on  a  billow  ;     [ship, 
Which,  as  it  tumbles,  totters  down  your  fortune. 
Is't  not  your  own  you  reach  at,  law  and  nature 
Ushering  the  way  before  you  ?  Is  not  he 
Born  and  bfqueath'd  your  subject  ? 

RoUo.  Ha! 

Lat.  What  fool 
Would  give  a  storm  leave  to  disturb  his  peace. 
When  he  may  shut  the  casement  ?  Can  that  man 
Has  won  so  much  upon  you  by  your  pity. 
And  drawn  so  high,  that  like  an  ominous  comet 
He  darkens  all  your  light !  can  this  couch'd  lion 
(Though  now  he  licks  and  locks  up  his  fell  paws. 
Craftily  humming  like  a  cat  to  cozen  you.^ 
But  (when  ambition  whets  him,  and  time  fits  him) 
Leap  to  his  prey,  and  seized  once,  suck  your  heart 

out? 
Do  yon  make  it  conscience  ? 

Bollo,  Conscience,  Latorch!  what's  that? 

Lat.  A  fear  they  tie  up  fools  in,  Nature's  coward, 
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Palling  the  blood,  and  chiOing  the  fnll  spirits 
With  apprehension  of  mere  clouds  and  shadows. 

Rollo,  I  know  no  conscience,  nor  I  fear  no 
shadows ! 

Lai.  Or  if  yon  did,  if  there  were  conscience, 
If  the  free  soul  could  suffer  such  a  curb 
To  the  fiery  mind  ;  such  puddle  to  put  it  out ; 
Must  it  needs,  like  a  rank  vine,  run  up  rudely, 
And  twine  about  the  top  of  all  our  happiness, 
Honour  and  Rule,  and  there  sit  shaking  of  us  ? 

RoUo,  It  shall  not,  nor  it  must  not !  I  am  satis- 
And  once  more  am  myself  again.  [fied. 

My  mother's  tears,  and  womanish  cold  prayers. 
Farewell !  I  have  forgot  you.     If  there  be  Con- 
Let  it  not  come  betwixt  a  crown  and  me,  [science, 
(Which  is  my  hope  of  bliss)  and  I  believe  it. 
Otto,  our  friendship  thus  I  blow  to  air, 
A  bubble  for  a  boy  to  play  withal ; 
And  all  the  vows  my  weakness  made,  like  this. 
Like  this  poor  heartless  rush,  I  rend  in  pieces. 

LtU.  Now  you  go  right,  sir!    now  your  eyes 
are  open. 

RoUo.  My  father's  last  petition's  dead  as  he  is. 
And  all  the  promises  I  closed  his  eyes  with, 
In  the  same  grave  1  bury. 

Lat.  Now  you  are  a  man,  sir. 

RoUo,  Otto,  thou    shew'st  my  winding-sheet 
before  me, 
Which,  ere  I  put  it  on,  like  Heaven's  blest  fire. 
In  my  descent  I'll  make  it  blush  in  blood ! 
(A  crown,  a  crown !  Oh,  sacred  rule,  now  fire  me  ! ) 
Nor  shall  the  pity  of  thy  youth,  false  brother, 
Although  a  thousand  virgins  kneel  before  me. 
And  every  dropping  eye  a  court  of  mercy, 
The  same  blood  with  me,  nor  the  reverence 
Due  to  my  mother's  blessed  womb  that  bred  us. 
Redeem  thee  from  my  doubts :  Thou  art  a  wolf  here. 
Fed  with  my  fears,  and  I  must  cut  thee  from  me  ; 
No  safety  else. 

Lat.  But  be  not  too  much  stirr'd,  sir. 
Nor  too  high  in  your  execution :  Swallowing  waters 
Run  deep  and  sUent,  till  they  are  satisfied. 
And  smile  in  thousand  curls,  to  gild  their  craft ; 
Let  your  sword  sleep,  and  let  my  two-edged  wit 

work. 
This  happy  feast,  the  full  joy  of  your  friendship, 
Shall  be  his  last ! 

Rollo.  How,  my  Latorch  ? 

Lat,  Why  Uius,  sir  : 
I'll  presently  go  dive  into  the  officers 
That  minister  at  table ;  gold  and  goodness, 
With  promise  upon  promise,  and  time  necessary, 
I'll  pour  into  them. 

Rollo,  Canst  thou  do  it  neatly  ? 

Lat.  Let  me  alone ;  and  such  a  bait  it  shall  be, 
Shall  take  off  all  suspicion. 

Rollo.  Go,  and  prosper ! 

Lat.  Walk  in  then,  and  your  smoothest  face  put 
on,  sir.  lExeunt, 


SCENE  II Servants'  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  Master  Cook,  Butler.  PantlOT.  Yeoman  of  the 
Cellar,  with  a  jack  afhttr  and  a  dish. 

Cook.  A  hot  day,  a  hot  day,  vengeance  hot  day, 
boys  ! 
Give  me  some  drink ;  this  fire's  a  plaguy  fretter ! 

^Drinking  out  of  the  dish. 
Body  of  me.  I  am  dry  still !  give  me  the  jack,  boy ; 
This  wooden  skiff  holds  nothiug. 


Pant.  And,  'faith,  master, 
What  brave  new  meats  ?  for  here  will  be  old  eating. 

Cook.  Old  and  young,  boy,  let  'em  all  eat,  I  have 
it; 
I  have  ballast  for  their  bellies,  if  they  eat  a'  god*s 

name. 
Let  'em  have  ten  tire  of  teeth  a-piece,  I  care  not. 

But.  But  what  new  rare  munition  ? 

Cook.  Fho  !  a  thousand  : 
rU  make  you  pigs  speak  French  at  table,  and  a 

fat  swan 
Come  sailing  out  of  England  with  a  challenge ; 
I'll  make  you  a  dish  of  calves'  feet  dance  the  ca- 
naries. 
And  a  consort  of  crammed  capons  fiddle  to  'em  : 
A  calfs  head  speak  an  oracle,  and  a  dozen  of  larks 
Rise  from  the  dish,  and  sing  all  supper  time  : 
'Tis  nothing,  boys.     I  have  framed  a  fortification 
Out  of  rye-paste,  which  is  impregnable  ; 
And  against  that,  for  two  long  hours  together. 
Two  dozen  of  marrow>bones  shall  play  continually. 
For  fish,  I'll  make  you  a  standing  lake  of  white- 
broth. 
And  pikes  come  plowing  up  the  plums  before  them ; 
Arion-like  on  a  dolphin,  playing  Lachryms  ; 
And  brave  king  herring  with  his  oil  and  onion 
Crown'd  with  a  lemon  peel,  his  way  prepared 
With  his  strong  guard  of  pilchers. 

Pant,  Ay  marry,  master ! 

Cook.  All  these  are  nothing :  I'll  make  you  a 
stubble  goose 
Turn  o'  th'  toe  thrice,  do  a  cross  point  presently. 
And  then  sit  down  again,  and  cry,  *^  Come  eatme  !" 
These  are  for  mirth.  Now,  sir,  for  matter  of 
rU  bring  you  in  the  lady  Loin-of-veal,  [mourning. 
With  the  long  love  she  bore  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

All.  Thou  boy,  thou  ! 

Cook.  I  have  a  trick  for  thee  too. 
And  a  rare  trick,  and  I  have  done  it  for  thee. 

Veo.  What's  that,  good  master  ? 

Cook.  'Tis  a  sacrifice : 
A  full  vine  bending,  like  an  arch,  and  under 
The  blown  god  Bacchus,  sitting  on  a  hogshead, 
His  altar  b^r  ;  before  that,  a  plump  vintner 
Kneeling,  and  offering  incense  to  his  deity. 
Which  shall  be  only  Siis,  red  sprats  and  pilchers. 

But.  This  when  the  table's  drawn,  to  draw  the 
wine  on. 

Cook,  Thou  hast  it  right ;  and  then  comes  thy 

Pant,  This  will  be  admirable !        [song,  butler. 

Yeo.  Oh,  sir,  most  admirable ! 

Cook.  If  you  will  have  the  pasty  speak,  'tis  in 
my  power ; 
I  have  fire  enough  to  work  it.    Come,  stand  close, 
And  now  rehearse  the  song,  we  may  be  perfect, 
The  drinking  song  ;  and  say' I  were  the  brothers. 

C2%€y  siHff. 

SONG. 

Drink  to-day,  and  drown  aU  sorrow. 
You  shall  perhaps  not  do  it  to-morrow. 
Best  while  you  have  it  use  your  breath  ; 
There  is  no  drinking  after  death. 

Wine  works  the  heart  up,  wakes  the  wU, 
There  is  no  cure  'gainst  age  but  it. 
It  helps  the  head-ach,  cough,  and  ptisic^ 
And  is  for  all  diseases  physic. 

Then  let  us  swill,  boys,  for  our  health  ; 
Who  drinks  well,  loves  the  commonwealth* 
And  he  that  will  to  bed  go  sober, 
Falls  with  the  leaf,  stiU  in  October. 
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Cook,  Well  have  you  borne  yoonelyes.     A  red 
deer  pie,  boys. 
And  that  no  lean  one,  I  bequeath  your  virtues. 
What  firiends  hast  thou  to-day  ?  no  citizens  ? 

Pant.  Yes,  father,  the  old  crew. 

Cook.  By  the  mass,  true  wenches  1 
Sirrah,  set  by  a  chine  of  beef,  and  a  hot  pasty, 
And  let  the  joll  of  sturgeon  be  corrected : 
And  (do  you  mark,  sir  ?)  stalk  me  to  a  pheasant, 
And  see  an  you  can  shoot  her  into  th'  cellar. 

But.  God-a-mercy.  lad,  send  me  thy  roaring 
And  with  such  nectar  I  will  see  'em  fill'd,  [bottles, 
That  all  thou  speak'st  shall  be  pure  Helicon.— 


Enter  Latorch. 


Save 


Monsieur  Latorch  ?    What  news  with  him  ? 
you ! 

L(U,  Save  you,  master  !  save  you,  gentlemen ! 
You  are  casting  for  this  preparation. 
This  joyful  supper  for  the  royal  brothers. 
I  am  glad  I  have  met  you  fitly,  for  to  your  charge, 
My  bountiful  brave  Butler,  I  must  deliver 
A  bevy  of  young  lasses,  that  must  look  on 
This  night's  solemnity,  and  see  the  two  dukes. 
Or  T  shall  lose  my  credit :  You  have  stowage  } 

But.  For  such  freight  Til  find  room,  and  be 
your  servant. 

Cook.  Bring  them ;  they  shall  not  starve  here ; 
I'll  send  'em  victuals 
Shall  work  you  a  good  turn,  though  it  be  ten  days 

Lot.  God-a-mercy,  noble  master  !    [hence,  sir. 

Cook.  Nay,  I'll  do't. 

Veo.  And  wine  they  shall  not  want,  let  'em  drink 
like  ducks. 

Lat.  What  misery  it  is  that  minds  so  royal, 
And  such  most  honest  bounties,  as  yours  are. 
Should  be  confined  thus  to  uncertainties  ! 

But.  Ay,  were  the  state  once  settled,  then  we 
had  places ! 

Veo.  Then  we  could  show  ourselves,  and  help 
our  friends,  sir. 

Cook.  Ay,  then  there  were  some  savour  in't, 
where  now 
We  live  between  two  stools,  every  hour  ready 
To  tumble  on  our  noses ;  and  for  aught  we  know 

yet, 
For  all  this  supper,  ready  to  fast  the  next  day. 

Lai.  I  would  fain  speak  unto  you,  out  of  pity, 
Out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  out  of  honesty. 
For  your  own  goods ;  nay,  for  the  general  blessing. 

Cook,  And  we  would  as  fain  hear  you ;  pray  go 
forward  ! 

Lai.  Dare  you  but  think  to  make  yourselves  up 
certainties. 
Your  places  and  your  credits  ten  times  doubled  ? 
The  prince's  favour  ?  RoUo's  ? 

But.  A  sweet  gentleman ! 

Veo.  Ay,  and  as  bounteous,  if  be  had  his  right 
too. 

CooXr.  By  the  mass,  a  royal  gentleman,  indeed. 
He'll  make  the  chimnies  smoak  !  [boys  ! 

Lot.  He  would  do't,  friends ; 
And  you  too,  if  he  had  his  right,  true  courtiers. 
What  could  you  want  then  ? — Dare  you  ? 

600^.  Pray  you  be  short,  sir. 

Lnt.  And  this,  my  soulupon't,  I  dare  assure  you, 
If  you  but  dare  your  parts 

Cook.  Dare  not  me,  monsieur ; 
For  I  that  fear  nor  fire  nor  water,  sir. 
Dare  do  enough,  a  man  would  think. 


Veo.  Believe't,  sir, 
But  make  this  good  upon  us  you  have  promised, 
You  shall  not  find  us  flinchers. 

Lat.  Then  I'll  be  sudden. 

Pant.  What  may  this  mean  ?  and  whither  would 
he  drive  us  ?  lAside. 

Lat,  And  first,  for  what  you  must  do  (because 
all  danger 
Shall  be  apparently  tied  up  and  muzzled. 
The  matter  seeming  mighty)  there's  your  pardons  ! 

Pant.  Pardons  ?  is't  come  to  that  ?   Good  gods, 
defend  us !  lAtide. 

Lat.  And  here's  five  hundred  crowns,  in  boun- 
teous earnest : 
And  now,  behold  the  matter.      IGiva  each  a  paper. 

But.  What  are  these,  sir? 

Veo.  And  of  what  nature  ?  to  what  use  ? 

Lat.  Imagine. 

Cook.  Will  they  kill  rats  ?   (they  eat  my  pies 
abominably) 
Or  work  upon  a  woman  cold  as  Christmas  ? 
I  have  an  old  jade  sticks  upon  my  fingers. 
May  I  taste  them  ? 

Lat.  Is  your  vrill  made  ?  b^VL 

And  have  you  said  your  prayers  ?  for  they'll  pay 
And  now  to  come  up  to  you,  for  your  knowledge^ 
And  for  the  good  you  never  shall  repent  you, 
If  you  be  wise  men  now 

Cook.  Wise  as  you  will,  sir. 

Lat.  These  must  be  put  then  into  the  several 
meats 
Young  Otto  loves ;  by  you  into  his  wine,  sir. 
Into  his  bread  by  you ;  by  you  into  his  linen. 
Now,  if  you  desire,  you  have  found  the  means 
To  make  ye ;  and,  if  ye  dare  not,  ye  have  found 
Your  ruin  :  Resolve  me  ere  I  go. 

Bui.  You'll  keep  faith  with  us  ? 

Lat.  May  I  no  more  see  light  else ! 

Cook.  Why,  'tis  done  then. 

But.  'Tis  done ! 

Pant.  It  is  done — ^which  shall  be  undone.  lAtide. 

Lai.  About  it  then!  farewell  1 
Ye' re  all  of  one  mind? 

Cook.  AIL 

AH.  All,  aU. 

Lat.  Why  then,  all  happy  !  iExiL 

But.  What  did  we  promise  him? 

Veo.  Do  you  ask  that  now .' 

But.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  'tis. 

Pant.  I'll  tell  you; 
It  is  to  be  all  villains,  knaves,  and  traitors. 

Cook.  Fine  wholesome  titles  ! 

But.  But,  if  we  dare  go  forward 

Cook.  We  may  be  haog*d,  drawn,  and  quarter'd. 

Pant.  Very  true,  sir  ! 

Cook,  Oh,  what  a  goodly  swing 
I  shall  give  the  gallows !    Yet  I  think  too 
This  may  be  done,  and  yet  we  may  be  rewarded, 
Not  with  a  rope,  but  with  a  royal  master : — 
And  yet  we  may  be  hang'd  too. 

Veo.  Say  'twere  done  ; 
Who  is  it  done  for  ?     Is  it  not  for  Rollo, 
And  for  his  right  ? 

Cook,  And  yet  we  may  be  hang'd  too. 

But.  Or  say  he  take  it,  say  we  be  discover'd  ? 

Veo.  Is  not  the  same  man  bound  still  to  protect 
Are  we  not  his  1  [us : 

But.  Sure  he  vrill  never  fail  us. 

Cook.  If  he  do,  friends,  we  shall  find  that  will 
hold  us. 
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And  yet,  methinks,  this  prologue  to  our  purpose, 
TLese  crowns  should  promise  more.     'Tis  easily 
As  easy  as  a  man  would  roast  an  egg,  [done, 

If  that  be  all :  For,  look  you,  gentlemen  ! 
Here  stand  my  broths ;  my  finger  slips  a  little, 
Down  drops  a  dose  ;  I  stir  him  with  my  ladle. 
And  there  s  a  dish  for  a  duke ;  olla  podrida. 
Here  stands  a  baked    meat,  he  wants  a  little 

seasoning; 
A  foolish  mistake !  my  spice-box,  gentlemen. 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended ; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers,  there's  the  art  on't ; 
Or  in  a  galingale,  a  little  does  it. 

Veo.  Or  as  I  fill  my  wine 

Cook.  *Tis  very  true,  sir. 
Blessing  it  with  your  hand,  thus  quick  and  neatly 
'Tis  past.  [first, 

Yeo.  And  done  once,  'tis  as  easy 
For  him  to  thank  us  for  it,  and  reward  us. 

Pani,  But  'tis  a  damned  sin  ! 

Cook.  Oh,  ne?er  fear  that. 
The  fire's  my  play-fellow,  and  now  I  am  resolved. 

But,  Why  then,  have  with  you.  [boys. 

Yeo,  The  same  for  me. 

JPant,  For  me  too. 

Cook,  And  now,  no  more  our  worships,  but  our 
lordships. 

Pant,  {Aiide,^  Not  this  year,  on  my  know- 
ledge:  I'll  unlord  you.  IBxtunt, 


SCENE  lll.—  The  State  Room  in  the  tame,^ 
A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Servant,  and  Sewer  bringing  in  dishet. 

Serv,  Perfume  the  room  round,  and  prepare  the 
Gentlemen  oflScers,  wait  in  your  places.        [table. 

Sewer,  Make  room  there  ; 
Room  for  the  dukes'  meat !    Gentlemen,  be  bare 

there ; 
Clear  all  the  entrance.  Guard,  put  by  those  gapers ; 
And,  gentlemen-ushers,  see  the  gallery  clear ; 
The  dukes  are  coming  on.  iHavUbojft. 

Enter  Sophia,  hettoeen  Roi,u)  and  Otto,  AuBaav, 
Latorch,  Oisbbrt,  Baldwin,  Attoidants,  Hakono, 
MAtiiJ>A,  and  Eorm. 

Serv,    ^Whispering  to  Otto.]    'Tis  certainly 
Otto,  Reward  the  fellow,  [inform'd. 

And  look  you  mainly  to  it. 
Serv,  My  life  for  yours,  sir ! 
Sophia.  Now  am  I  straight,  my  lords,  and  young 
again; 
My  long-since  blasted  hopes  shoot  out  in  blossoms, 
The  fruits  of  everlasting  love  appearing. 
Oh  !  my  blest  boys,  the  honour  of  my  years. 
Of  all  my  cares  the  bounteous  fair  rewarders. 
Oh  !  let  me  thus  embrace  you,  thus  for  ever 
Within  a  mother's  love  lock  up  your  friendships  1 
And,  my  sweet  sons,   once   more  with  mutual 

twinings, 
As  one  chaste  bed  begot  ye,  make  one  body ! 

iTheg  embrace. 
Blessings  from  Ueaven  in  thousand  show'rs  fall 
on  ye! 
Aub,    Oh,    woman's   goodness    never    to    be 
equall'd ! 
May  the  most  sinful  creatures  of  thy  sex. 
But  kneeling  at  thy  monument,  rise  saints  ! 

Soph.  Sit  down,  my  worthy  sons ;   my  lords, 
your  places. 


Ay,  now  methinks  the  table's  nobly  Inmish'd  ; 
Now  the  meat  nourishes ;  the  wine  gives  spirit ; 
And  all  the  room,  stuck  with  a  general  pleasure. 
Shews  like  the  peaceful  bower  of  happiness. 

Aub,  Long  may  it  last !  and,  from  a  heart  fiU'd 
with  it 
Full  as  my  cup,  I  give  it  round,  my  lords. 

[IVy  drink. 

Bald,  And  may  that  stubborn  heart  be  drunk 
vrith  sorrow, 
Refuses  it !     Men  dying  now  should  take  it, 
And,  by  the  virtue  of  this  ceremony. 
Shake  off  their  miseries,  and  sleep  in  peace. 

Jiollo.  You  are  sad,  my  noble  brother. 

Otto.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Soph.  No  sadness,  my  sweet  son,  this  day. 

Roth,  Pray  you  eat ; 
Something  is  here  you  have  loved ;  taste  of  this 
It  will  prepare  your  stomach.  [dish, 

Otto.  Thank  you,  brother  : 
I  am  not  now  disposed  to  eat. 

Rolh.  Or  that; 
(You  put  us  out  of  heart,  man)  come,  these  baked 

meats 
Were  ever  your  best  diet 

Otto,  None,  I  thank  you. 

Soph,  Are  you  well,  noble  child  ? 

Otto,  Yes,  gracious  mother. 

RoUo,  Give  him  a  cup  of  wine,  then. — Pledge 
the  health ; 
Drink  it  to  me ;  I'll  give  it  to  my  mother. 

Soph,  Do,  my  best  child. 

Otto.  I  must  not,  my  best  mother, 
Indeed  I  dare  not ;  for,  of  late,  my  body 
Has  been  much  weaken'd  by  excess  of  diet ; 
The  promise  of  a  fever  hanging  on  me. 
And  even  now  ready,  if  not  by  abstinence 

RoUo.  And  will  you  keep  it  in  this  general 
freedom? 
A  little  health  prefeir'd  before  our  -friendship  ? 

Otto.  I  pray  you  excuse  me,  sir. 

RoUo.  Excuse  yourself,  sir  ; 
Come,  'tis  your  fear,  and  not  your  fever,  brother, 
And  you  have  done  me  a  most  worthy  kindness  ! — 
My  royal  mother,  and  you,  noble  lords. 
Hear,  for  it  now  concerns  me  to  speak  boldly : 
What  faith  can  be  expected  from  his  vows  ; 
From  his  dissembling  smiles,  what  fruit  of  friend- 
ship ; 
From  all  his  full  embraces,  what  blest  issue : 
When  he  shall  brand  me  here  for  base  suspicion? 
He  takes  me  for  a  poisoner 

Soph.  Gods  defend  it,  son ! 

RoUo.  "IfQT  a  foul  knave,  a  villain,  and  so  fears 

Otto,  I  could  say  something  too.  [me. 

Soph,  You  most  not  so,  sir, 
Without  your  great  forgetfulness  of  virtue : 
This  is  your  brother,  and  your  honour' d  brother. 
Indeed  your  loring  brother. 

Rollo,  If  he  please  so. 

Soph,  One  noble  father,  with  as  noble  thoughts. 
Begot  your  minds  and  bodies;  one  care  rock'd 

you  ; 
And  one  truth  to  yon  both  was  ever  sacred. 
Now  fy,  my  Otto !  whither  flies  your  goodness  ? 
Because  the  right  hand  has  the  power  of  cutting, 
Shall  the  left  presently  cry  out  tis  maim'd  ? 
They  are  one,  my  child,  one  power,  and  one  per- 
formance. 
And,  join'd  together  thus,  one  love,  one  body. 
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Avh,  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  take  to  your 
thoughts 
More  certain  counsellors  than  doubts  and  fears  ; 
They  strangle  nature,  and  disperse  themseWes 
(If  once  believed)  into  such  fogs  and  errors 
That  the  bright  truth  herself  can  never  sever. 
Your  brother  is  a  royal  gentleman. 
Full  of  himself,  honour,  and  honesty  ; 
And  take  heed,  sir,  how  nature  bent  to  goodness, 
So  straight  a  cedar  to  himself,  uprightness, 
Being  wrested  from  his  true  use,  prove  not  dan> 
gerous. 

RoUo,  Nay,  my  good  brother  knows  I  am  too 
patient. 

Lai,  Why   should  your    grace    think    him    a 
Has  he  no  more  respect  to  piety  ?  [poisoner  ? 

And,  but  he  has  by  oath  tied  up  his  fury, 
Who  durst  but  think  that  thought  ? 

Aub,  Away,  thou  firebrand ! 

Lat,  If  men  of  his  sort,  of  his  power,  and  place. 
The  eldest  son  in  honour  to  this  dukedom 

Bald,  For    shame,    contain  thy    tongue,    thy 
poisonous  tongue. 
That  with  her  burning  venom  will  infect  all. 
And  once  more  blow  a  wildfire  through  the  duke- 
dom I 

Gig,  Latorch,  if  thou  be'st  honest,  or  a  man. 
Contain  thyself. 

Aub,  Go  to ;  no  more  !  by  Heaven, 
YouMl  find  you  have  plaid  the  fool  else!  not  a  word 

Soph,  Pr'ythee,  sweet  son !  [more  ! 

Rollo.  Let  him  alone,  sweet  mother. — And,  my 
lords. 
To  make  you  understand  how  much  I  honour 
This  sacred  peace,  and  next  my  innocence, 
And  to  avoid  all  farther  difference 
Discourse  may  draw  on  to  a  way  of  danger, 
I  quit  my  place,  and  take  my  leave  for  this  night, 
Wishing  a  general  joy  may  dwell  among  you. 

Aub,  Shall  we  wait  on  your  grace  ? 


Rollo,  I  dare  not  break  you. — 
Latorch !  C  Exeunt  Rollo  and  LAitfRCR. 

Soph.  Do  you  now  perceive  your  brother's  sweet- 
ness !  {^Apart  to  Otto. 

Otto,  Oh,   mother,   that  your   tenderness  had 
eyes, 
Discerning  eyes,  what  would  this  man  appear  then ! 
The  tale  of  Sinon,  when  he  took  upon  him 
To  ruin  Troy  ;  with  what  a  cloud  of  cunninp: 
He  hid  his  heart,  nothing  appearing  outwards 
But  came  like  innocence  and  droppiujic  pity. 
Sighs  that  would  sink  a  navy,  and  had  ta!es 
Able  to  take  the  ears  of  saints ;  belief  too ; 
And  what  did  all  these  ?  blew  the  fire  to  Ilium  ! 
His  crafty  art  (but  more  refined  by  study) 
My  brother  has  put  on  :  Oh,  I  could  tell  yoa. 
But  for  the  reverence  I  bear  to  nature, 
Things  that  would  make  your  honest  blood  move 
backward. 

Soph,  Yon  dare  tell  me  ? 

Otto,  Yes,  in  your  private  closet, 
Where  I  will  presently  attend  you.    Rise  ! 
I  am  a  little  troubled,  but  'twiU  off. 

Soph,  Is  this  the  joy  I  look'd  for  ! 

Otto.  All  will  mend  ; 
Be  not  disturbed,  dear  mother,  I'll  not  fail  yon. 

[Exeunt  Bophia  and  Orro. 

Bald,  I  do  not  like  this. 

Aub,  That's  still  in  our  powers  ; 
But  how  to  make  it  so  that  we  may  like  it 

Bald,  Beyond  us  ever !— Latorch,  methought, 
was  busy ; 
That  feUow,  if  not  look'd  to  narrowly, 
Will  do  a  sudden  mischief. 

Aub,  HeU  look  to  him  ! 
For  if  there  may  be  a  devil  above  all  yet, 
That  rogue  will  make  him.  Keep  you  up  this  night ; 
And  so  will  I,  for  much  I  fear  a  danger. 

Bald,  I  will,  and  in  my  watches  use  my  prayers. 

[Exettnt, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l.—  The  Private  Room  of  the  Duchess 

in  the  same. 

Enter  Sophia,  Otto,  Matiloa,  and  Edith. 

Otto,  You  wonder,  madam,  that,  for  all  the  shows 
My  brother  Rollo  makes  of  hearty  love. 
And  free  possession  of  the  dukedom  'twixt  us, 
I  notwithstanding  should  stand  still  suspicious, 
As  if,  beneath  those  veils,  he  did  convey 
Intents  and  practices  of  hate  and  treason  ? 

Soph,  It  breeds  indeed  my  wonder. 

Otto.  Which  makes  mine. 
Since  *tis  so  safe  and  broad  a  beaten  way, 
Beneath  the  name  of  friendship  to  betray. 

Soph,  Though,  in  remote  and  further-off  affec- 
tions, 
These  falsehoods  are  so  common,  yet  in  him 
They  cannot  so  force  nature. 

Otto,  The  more  near 
The  bands  of  truth  bind,  the  more  oft  they  sever, 
Being  better  cloaks  to  cover  falsehood  ever. 

Soph,  It  cannot  be,   that  fruits  the   tree  so 
blasUug, 
Can  grow  in  nature.    Take  heed,  gentle  son, 


Lest  some  subom'd  suggester  of  these  treasons. 
Believed  in  him  by  you,  provoke  the  rather 
His  tender  envies  to  such  foul  attempts  ; 
Or  that  your  too  much  love  to  rule  alone 
Breed  not  in  him  this  jealous  passion : 
There  is  not  any  iU  we  might  not  bear. 
Were  not  our  good  held  at  a  price  too  dear. 

Otto.  So  apt  is  treachery  to  be  excused, 
That  innocence  is  still  aloud  abused ; 
The  fate  of  Virtue  even  her  friends  perverts. 
To  plead  for  Vice  oft-times  against  their  hearts  : 
Heaven's  blessing  is  her  curse,  which  she  most 

bear. 
That  she  may  never  love  [herself  too  dear]. 

Soph.  Alas,  my  son,  nor  fate,  nor  Heaven  itself. 
Can  or  would  wrest  my  whole  care  of  your  good 
To  any  least  secureness  in  your  ill : 
What  I  urge  issues  from  my  curious  fear. 
Lest  you  should  make  your  means  to  'scape,  your 
Doubt  of  sincereness  is  the  only  mean,        [snare : 
Not  to  incense  it,  but  corrupt  it  clean. 

Otto,  I  rest  as  far  from  wrong  of  all  sincereness, 
As  he  flies  from  the  practice.   Trust  me,  madam, 
1  know  by  their  confessions  he  subom'd 
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What  I  should  eat,  drink,  toach,  or  only  have 

scented  ; 
This  erening-feast  was  poisoned :  But  I  fear 
His  open  violence  more,  that  treacherous  odds, 
Which  he,  in  his  insatiate  thirst  of  rule, 
Is  like  to  execute. 

Soph.  Believe  it,  son. 
If  stiU  his  stomach  be  so  foul  to  feed 
On  such  gross  objects,  and  that  thirst  to  rule 
The  state  alone  be  yet  nnqnench'd  in  him, 
Poisons,  and  such  close  treasons,  ask  more  time 
Than  can  suffice  his  fiery  spirit's  haste : 
And,  were  there  in  him  such  desire  to  hide 
So  false  a  practice,  there  would  likewise  rest 
Conscience  and  fear  in  him  of  open  force  ; 
And  therefore  close  nor  open  you  need  fear. 

Mat,  Good  madam,  stand  not  so  inclined  to  trust 
What  proves  his  tenderest  thoughts  to  doubt  it  just. 
Who  knows  not  the  unbounded  flood  and  sea, 
In  which  my  brother  Hollo's  appetites 
Alter  and  rage  ?  with  every  pi^  and  breath. 
His  swelling  blood  exhales ;  and  therefore  hear. 
What  gives  my  temperate  brother  cause  to  use 
His  readiest  circumspection,  and  consult 
For  remedy  'gainst  all  his  wicked  purposes. 
If  he  arm,  arm ;  if  he  strew  mines  of  treason. 
Meet  him  with  countermines :  'Tis  justice  still 
(For  goodness*  sake)  to  encounter  Ul  with  ilL 

Soph,  Avert  from  us  such  justice,  equal  Heaven, 
And  ail  such  cause  of  juBtioe ! 

Otto.  Past  all  doubt 
(For  all  the  sacred  privilege  of  night) 
This  is  no  time  for  us  to  sleep  or  rest  in : 
Who  knows  not  all  things  holy  are  prevented 
With  ends  of  all  impiety  ?  all  but 
Lust,  gain,  ambition. 

Ei^er  RoLLO  amMd,  and  Latobch. 

RoUo,  Perish  all  the  world 
Ere  I  but  lose  one  foot  of  possible  empire. 
By  sleights  and  colour  used  by  slaves  and  wretches ! 
I  am  exempt  by  birth  from  both  those  curbs. 
And  sit  above  them  in  all  justice,  since 
I  sit  above  in  power :  Where  power  is  given, 
Is  all  the  right  supposed  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Lat,  Prove  both,  sir  ;  see  the  traitor  ! 

Otto,  He  comes  arm'd ; 
See,  mother,  now  yoar  confidence  ! 

Soph,  What  rage  affects  this  monster  ? 

Rollo,  Give  me  way,  or  perish  I 

Soph,  Make  thy  way,  viper,  if  thou  thus  affect  it ! 

Otto,  This  is  a  treason  like  thee  I 

Rollo,  Let  her  go  ! 

Soph.  Embrace  me,  wear  me  as  thy  shield,  my 
son; 
And  through  my  breast  let  his  rude  weapon  run, 
To  thy  life's  innocence  I 

Otto,  Play  not  two  parts, 
Treacher  and  coward  both,  but  yield  a  sword, 
And  let  thy  arming  thee  be  odds  enough 
Against  my  naked  bosom  ! 

RoUo.  Loose  his  hold  I 

Mat,  Forbear,  base  murderer ! 

Rollo.  Forsake  our  mother  1 

Soph,  Mother  dost  thou  name  me, 
And  put  off  nature  thus  ? 

Rollo.  Forsake  her,  traitor, 
Or,  by  the  spoil  of  nature,  thorough  hers, 
This  leads  unto  thy  heart ! 

Otto,  Hold  I 


Soph.  Hold  me  still. 

Otto,  For  twenty  hearts  and  lives,  I  will  not 
One  drop  of  blood  in  yours.  [hazard 

Soph.  Oh,  thou  art  lost  then  ! 

Otto.  Protect  my  innocence.  Heaven ! 

Soph,  Call  out  murder  ! 

MaL  Be  murder 'd  all,  but  save  him  ! 

Edith.  Murder  I  murder  I 

Rollo.  Cannot  I  reach  you  yet  ? 

Otto.  No,  fiend.  iThey  wraUe.   KouAfaUi, 

RoUo.  Latorch, 
Rescue !  I'm  down. 

Lai,  Up  then ;  your  sword  cools,  sir  : 
Ply  it  i'  th'  flame,  and  work  your  ends  out. 

Rollo.  Ha! 
Have  at  you  there,  sir ! 

Enter  Acbrxy. 

Aub.  Author  of  prodigies! 
What  sights  are  these  ? 

Otto.  Oh,  give  me  a  weapon,  Aubrey  ! 

lH9it9tabboA. 

Soph.  Oh,  part  'em,  part  'em  ! 

Aub.  For  Heaven's  sake,  no  more  ! 

Otto,  No  more  resist  his  fury ;  no  rage  can 
Add  to  his  mischief  done.  [Dieg. 

Soph,  Take  spirit,  my  Otto ; 
Heaven  will  not  see  thee  die  thus. 

Mat.  He  is  dead. 
And  nothing  lives  but  death  of  every  goodness. 

Soph.  Oh,  he  hath  slain  his  brother ;  curse  hioit 
Heaven ! 

Rollo.  Curse  and  be  cursed !  it  is  the  fruit  of 
cursing. — 
Latorch,  take  off  here ;  bring  too  of  that  blood 
To  colour  o'er  my  shirt ;  then  raise  the  court. 
And  give  it  out  how  he  attempted  us. 
In  our  bed  naked.     Shall  the  name  of  brother 
Forbid  us  to  enlarge  our  state  and  powers  ? 
Or  place  affects  of  blood  above  our  reason. 
That  tells  us  all  things  good  against  another. 
Are  good  in  the  same  line  against  a  brother  ? 

lExcunt  RoLU)  and  Lavoscm. 

Enter  GniBXRT  and  Baij>win. 

Git.  What  affairs  inform  these  outcries  ? 

Aub.  See,  and  grieve. 

Gis.  Prince  Otto  slain  ? 

Bald.  Oh,  execrable  slaughter  I 
What  hand  hath  author'd  it  ? 

Aub.  Your  scholar's,  Baldwin. 

Bald.  Unjustly  urged,  lord  Aubrey,  as  if  I, 
For  being  his  schoolmaster,  must  teach  this  doctrine. 
You  are  his  counsellor ;  did  yon  advise  him 
To  this  foul  parricide  ? 

Git.  If  rule  affects  this  licence,  who  would  live 
To  worse  than  die,  in  force  of  his  obedience  ? 

Bald,  Heaven's  cold   and   lingering  spirit,  to 
punish  sin. 
And  human  blood  so  fiery  to  commit  it. 
One  so  outgoes  the  other,  it  will  never 
Be  turn'd  to  fit  obedience. 

Aub.  Burst  it  then 
With  his  full  swing  given.     Where  it  brooks  no 

bound. 
Complaints  of  it  are  vain  ;  and  all  that  rests 
To  be  our  refuge  (since  our  powers  are  strengthless) 
Is,  to  conform  our  wills  to  suffer  freely 
Wliat  with  our  murmurs  we  can  never  master. — 
Ladies,  be  pleased  with  what  Heaven's  pleasure 
soffera ; 
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Erect  your  princely  countenances  and  spirits, 
And,  to  redress  the  mischief  now  resistless. 
Sooth  it  in  show,  rather  than  curse  or  cross  it ; 
Wish  all  amends,  and  vow  to  it  your  best, 
But,  'till  you  may  perform  it,  let  it  rest. 

Gis,  Those  temporizings  are  too  dull  and  servile 
To  breathe  the  free  air  of  a  manly  soul. 
Which  shall  in  me  expire  in  execrations, 
Before  for  any  life  I  sooth  a  murderer  ! 

Bald.  Pour  lives  before  him,  till  his  own  be  dry 
Of  all  life's  services  and  human  comforts  ! 
None  left  that  looks  at  heaven  is  half  so  base 
To  do  these  black  and  hellish  actions  grace  ! 

Enter  Bollo,  Latobcb,  Hamond,  and  Guard. 

Rolio,  Haste,  Latorch, 
And  raise  the  city,  as  the  court  is  raised. 
Proclaiming  the  abhorred  conspiracy 
In  plot  agamst  my  life. 

Lat.  I  shall,  my  lord.  lExiu 

Hollo.  You  there  that  mourn  upon  the  justly  shun. 
Arise  and  leave  it,  if  you  love  your  lives  ! 
And  hear  from  me  what  (kept  by  you)  may  save 
you. 

Mat.  What  will  the  butcher  do  1 1  will  not  stir. 

Rollo.  Stir,  and  unforced  stir,  or  stir  never  more ! 
Command  her,  you  grave  beldam,  that  know  better 
My  deadly  resolutions,  since  I  drew  them 
From  the  infective  fountain  of  your  own  ; 
Or,  if  you  have  forgot,  this  fiery  prompter 
Shall  fix  the  fresh  impression  on  yoor  heart  I 

Soph»  Rise,  daughter ;  serve  ms  will  in  what  we 
may. 
Lest  what  we  may  not  he  enforce  the  rather. — 
la  this  all  you  command  us  1 

Rollo.  This  addition 
Only  admitted  ;  that,  when  I  endeavour 
To  quit  me  of  this  slaughter,  you  presume  not 
To  cross  me  with  a  syllable  ;  for  your  souls 
Munnur  nor  think  against  it ;  but  weigh  weU, 
It  will  not  help  your  ill,  but  help  to  more. 
And  that  my  hand,  wrought  thus  far  to  my  will. 
Will  check  at  nothing  till  his  circle  fill. 

Mat.  Fill  it,  so  I  consent  not ;  but  who  sooths  it 
Consents,  and  who  consents  to  tyranny,  does  it 

Eollo.  False  traitress,  die  then  with  him  ! 

Aub.  Are  you  mad. 
To  offer  at  more  blood,  and  make  yourself 
More  horrid  to  your  people  ?  FU  proclaim, 
It  is  not  as  your  instrument  will  publish. 

Rollo.  Do,  and  take  that  along  with  you. — 
[AoBBBT  cfuamu  him.'}  So  nimble  ! 
Resign  my  sword,  and  dare  not  for  thy  soul 
To  offer  what  thou  insolentiy  threat'nest. 
One  word  proclaiming  cross  to  what  Latorch 
Hath  in  commission,  and  intends  to  publish. 

Aub.  Well,  sir,  not  for  your  threats,  but  for 
your  good, 
Since  more  hurt  to  you  would  more  hurt  your 

country, 
And  that  you  must  make  virtue  of  the  ueed 
That  now  compels  you,  I'll  consent,  as  far 
As  Mlence  argues,  to  your  will  proclaim'd. 
And  since  no  more  sons  of  your  princely  father 
Survive  to  rule  but  you,  and  that  I  wish 
You  should  rule  like  your  father,  with  the  love 
And  zeal  of  all  your  subjects,  this  foul  slaughter 
That  now  you  have  committed,  made  ashamed 
With  that  fair  blessing,  that,  in  pUce  of  plagues,  | 
Heaven  tries  our  mending  disposition  with, 


Take  here  your  sword ;  which  now  use  like  a  prince, 
And  no  more  like  a  tyrant. 

Rollo,  This  sounds  well  ; 
Live,  and  be  gracious  with  us. 

Gu.  j-  Bald.  Oh,  lord  Aubrey  ! 

Mat.  He  flatter  thus  !  lAiide  to  Soiwa. 

Soph.  He  temporizes  fitiy. 

Rollo.  Wonder  invades  me ! 
Do  you  two  think  much 
That  he  thus  wisely,  and  with  need,  consents 
To  what  I  author  for  your  country's  good. 
You  being  my  tutor,  you  my  chancellor  ? 

Gm.  Your  chancellor  is  not  your  flatterer,  sir. 

Bald.  Nor  is 't  your  tutor's  part  to  sliield  such 

Rollo.  Sir,  first  know  you,  [doctiine. 

In  praise  of  your  pure  oratory  that  raised  you, 
That  when  the  people  (who  I  know  by  tiiis 
Are  raised  out  of  their  rests,  and  hastening  hither 
To  witness  what  is  done  here)  are  arrived 
With  our  Latorch,  that  you,  ex  tempore. 
Shall  fashion  an  oration  to  acquit 
And  justify  this  forced  fact  of  mine ; 
Or  for  t^e  proud  refusal  lose  your  head. 

Git.  1  fashion  an  oration  to  acquit  you ! 
Sir,  know  you  then,  that  'tis  a  thing  less  easy 
To  excuse  a  parricide  than  to  commit  it. 

Rollo.  I  do  not  wish  you,  mr,  to  excuse  me, 
But  to  accuse  my  brother,  as  the  cause 
Of  his  own  slaughter,  by  attempting  mine. 

Gu.  Not  for  the  world  ;  I  should  pour  blood  on 
blood! 
It  were  another  murder,  to  accuse 
Him  that  fell  innocent 

Rollo.  Away  with  him  1 
Hence,  hale  him  straight  to  execution  ! 

Aub.  Far  fly  such  rigour  your  amendfol  hand. 

Rollo.  He  perishes  with  him  that  speaks  for  him  I 
Guard,  do  your  office  on  him,  on  your  lives'  pain. 

GtM.  Tyrant,  'twill  haste  thy  own  death. 

IHe  is  seised, 

Rollo.  Let  it  wing  it  I 
He  threatens  me :  villains,  tear  him  pcacemeal 

Guard.  Avaunt,  sir.  [hence ! 

Ham.  Force  him  hence  ! 

RoUo.  Dispatch  him,  captain : 
And  bring  me  instant  word  he  is  dispatched. 
And  how  his  rhetoric  takes  it 

Ham.  I  '11  not  fail,  sir. 

Rollo,  Captain,  besides  remember  this  in  chief ; 
That,  being  executed,  you  deny 
To  all  liis  friends  the  rites  of  funeral. 
And  cast  his  carcase  out  to  dogs  and  fowls. 

Ham,  'Tis  done,  my  lord. 

Rollo.  Upon  your  life,  not  fail ! 

lExeuni   Hamomd,  GraaiRT,  and  Guard. 

Bald.  What  impious  daring  is  there  here  of 
Heaven  1 

Rollo.  Sir,  now  prepare  yourself,  against  the 
people 
Make  here  their  entry,  to  discharge  the  oration 
He  hath  denied  my  will. 

Bald.  For  fear  of  death ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

hollo.  Is  death  ridiculous  with  you ! 
Works  misery  of  age  this,  or  thy  judgment  ? 

Bald.  Judgment,  false  tyrant  I 

Rollo,  You  '11  make  no  oration  then ! 

Bald.  Not  to  excuse. 
But  aggravate  thy  murder,  if  thou  wilt ; 
Which  I  will  so  enforce,  I  'U  make  thee  wreak  it 
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(With  hate  of  what  thou  win'st  hy't)  on  thyself. 
With  SQch  another  justly-merited  murder. 
Roilo.  ril  answer  you  anon ! 

Enter  Latorcu. 

Lot.  The  citizens 
Are  hasting,  sir,  in  heaps,  all  full  resolved, 
By  my  persuasion,  of  your  brother's  treasons. 

Hollo,  Hooest  Latorch  I 

Enter  Hauond,  ufith  Oisbsht's  head. 

Ham.  See,  sir,  here's  Gisbert's  head. 

Rollo.  Good  speed.     Was't  with  a  sword  ? 

Ham.  An  axe,  my  lord. 

hollo.  An  axe  ?  'twas  vilely  done !  I  would  hare 
had 
My  own  fine  headsman  done  it  with  a  sword. 
Go,  take  this  dotard  here,  and  take  his  head 
Off  with  a  sword. 

Ham.  Your  schoolmaster? 

Rollo.  Even  he.  [Baldwik  i*  seized. 

Bald.  For  teaching  thee  no  better ;  'tis  the  best 
Of  all  thy  damned  justices  ! — Away, 
Captain ;  TU  follow. 

Edith.  Oh,  stay  there,  Duke ; 

ICominffJbrtpard,  and  kneeling. 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  blood  and  fury, 
Hear  a  poor  maid's  petitions,  hear  a  daughter, 
The  only  daughter  of  a  wretched  father ! 
Oh,  stay  your  haste,  as  you  shall  need  this  mercy ! 

Rollo.  Away  with  this  fond  woman  ! 

Edith.  You  must  hear  me. 
If  there  be  any  spark  of  pity  in  you, 
If  sweet  humanity  and  mercy  rule  you  ! 
I  do  confess  you  are  a  prince,  your  anger 
As  great  as  you,  your  execution  greater 

Rollo.  Away  with  him  I 

Edith.  Oh,  captain,  by  thy  manhood. 
By  her  soft  soul  that  bare  thee — I  do  confess,  sir, 
Y^our  doom  of  justice  on  your  foes  most  righteous — 
Good  noble  prince,  look  on  me  ! 

Rollo.  Take  her  from  me ! 

Edith.  A  curse  upon  his  life  that  hinders  me  ! 
May  father's  blessing  never  faH  upon  him. 
May  Heaven  ne*er  hear  his  prayers !  I  beseech  you, 
Oh,  sir,  these  tears  beseech  you,  these  chaste  hands 

woo  you, 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy. 
Things  like  yourself!     You  are  a  god  above  us ; 
Be  as  a  god  then,  full  of  saving  mercy  ! 
Mercy,  oh,  mercy,  sir,  for  his  sake  mercy. 
That,  when  your  stout  heart  weeps,  shall  give  you 
Here  I  must  grow.  [pity ! 

Rollo.  By  heaven,  I'll  strike  thee,  woman  ! 

Edith.  Most  willingly;  let  all  thy  anger  seize  me. 
All  the  most  studied  torments,  so  this  good  man. 
This  old  man,  and  this  innocent,  escape  thee ! 

Rollo.  Carry  him  away,  I  say  ! 

Edith.  Now,  blessing  on  thee  !    Oh,  sweet  pity, 
I  see  it  in  thy  eyes. — I  charge  you,  soldiers. 
Even  by  the  prince's  power,  release  my  father! 
The  prince  is  merciful ;  why  do  you  hold  him  ? 
The  prince  forgets  his  fury;  why  do  you  tug  him  ? 
He  is  old;  why  do  you  hurt  liim?     Speak,  oh, 

speak,  sir ! 
Speak,  as  you  are  a  man  !  a  man's  life  hangs,  sir, 
A  friend's  life,  and  a  foster  life,  upon  you. 
'Tis  but  a  word,  but  mercy  quickly  spoke,  sir. 
Oh,  speak,  prince,  speak  * 

Rollo,  Will  no  man  here  obey  mc  ? 


Have  I  no  rule  yet  ?    As  I  live,  he  dies 
That  does  not  execute  my  will,  and  suddenly ! 
Bald.  All  that  thou  canst  do  takes  but  one  short 
Rollo.  Hew  off  her  hands  !  [hour  from  me. 

Ham.  Lady,  hold  off ! 
Edith.  No,  hew  'em ; 
Hew  off  my  innocent  hands,  as  he  commands  you  1 
They'll  hang  the  faster  on  for  death's  convulsion. — 

lExit  Baldwik  wiih  the  Guard. 
Thou  seed  of  rocks,  will  nothing  move  thee  then  7 
Are  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  righteous  prayers 
Drown'd  in  thy  drunken  wrath  .'    I  stand  up  thus. 
Thus  boldly,  bloody  tyrant ;  [then  ; 

And  to  thy  face,  in  Heaven's  high  name,  defy  thee ! 
And  may  sweet  mercy,  when  thy  soul  sighs  for  it ; 
When  under  thy  black  mischiefs  thy  flesh  trembles ; 
When  neither  strength,  nor  youth,  nor  friends,  nor 

gold, 
Can  stay  one  hour ;  when  thy  most  wretched  con- 
science, 
Waked  from  her  dream  of  death,  like  fire  shall  melt 

thee; 
When  all  thy  mother's  tears,  thy  brother's  wounds. 
Thy  people's  fears  and  curses,  and  my  loss. 

My  aged  father's  loss,  shall  stand  before  thee 

Rollo.  Save  him,  I  say;  run,  save  him,  save  her 
father ; 
Fly,  and  redeem  his  head  !  ZExit  Latorch. 

Edith,  May  then  that  pity. 
That  comfort  thou  expect'st  from  Heaven,  that 

mercy. 
Be  lock'd  up  fiom  thee,  fly  thee!  bowlings  find 

thee. 
Despair,  (oh,  my  sweet  father!)  storms  of  terrors, 
Blood  till  thou  burst  again  ! 
Rollo.  Oh.  fair  sweet  anger ! 

Enter  Latorch  and  Hamond,  with  Baldwim's  head. 

Lat.  1  came  too  late,  sir,  'twas  dispatch'd  be- 
His  head  is  here.  [fore ; 

Rollo.  And  my  heart  there  I     Go,  bury  him ; 
Give  him  fair  rites  of  funeral,  decent  honours. 

Edith,  Wilt  thou  not  take  me,  monster?  High- 
est Heaven, 
Give  him  a  punishment  fit  for  his  mischief ! 

{Falls  dattn. 

Lat.  I  fear  thy  prayer  is  heard,  and  he  rewarded. 
Lady,  have  patience ;  'twas  unhappy  speed ; 
Blame  not  the  duke,  'twas  not  his  &ult,  but  Fate's; 
He  sent,  you  know,  to  stay  it,  and  commanded, 
In  care  of  you,  the  heavy  object  hence, 
Soon  as  it  came :  have  better  thoughts  of  him  ! 

Enter  the  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  Where's  this  young  traitor  ? 
Lai.  Noble  citizens,  here ; 
And  here  the  wounds  he  gave  your  sovereign  lord. 

1  Cit.  This  prince,  of  force,  must  be 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  whom  Heaven  hath  thus  pre- 
served. 

2  Cit.  And  if  he  be  beloved  of  Heaven,  you  know, 
He  must  be  just,  and  all  his  actions  so 

Rollo.  Concluded  like  an  oracle.    Oh,  how  great 
A  grace  of  Heaven  is  a  wise  citizen  ! 
For  Heaven  'tis  makes  'em  wise,  as  it  made  me  just, 
As  it  preserved  me,  as  I  now  survive 
By  his  strong  hand  to  keep  you  all  alive : 
Your  wives,  your  children,  goods  and  lands  kept 

yours, 
That  had  been  else  prey  to  his  tyrannous  power, 
That  would  have  prey'd  on  me,  in  bed  assaulted  me, 
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In  sacred  tune  of  peace.    My  mother  here. 
My  sister,  this  jnst  lord,  and  all  had  fill'd 
The  Curtian  gulf  of  this  conspiracy, 
Of  which  my  tutor  and  my  chancellor, 
(Two  of  the  gravest,  and  most  counted  honest, 
In  all  my  dukedom)  were  the  monstrous  heads. 
Oh,  trust  no  honest  men  for  their  sakes  ever, 
My  politic  citizens ;  hut  those  that  bear 
The  names  of  cut-throats,  usurers,  and  tyrants, 
Oh,  those  belieye  in ;  for  the  foul-mouth*d  world 
Can  give  no  better  terms  to  simple  goodness. 
Even  me  it  dares  blaspheme,  and  thinks  me  tyran- 
nous 
For  saying  my  own  life  sought  by  my  brother : 
Yet  those  that  sought  his  life  before  by  poison 
(Though  mine  own  servants,  hoping  to  please  me) 
I'll  lead  to  death  for't,  which  your  eyes  shall  see. 

1  CiL  Why,  what  a  prince  is  here ! 

2  CU.  How  just! 

3  CU.  How  gentle  I 

Roilo.  Well,  now,  my  dearest  subjects,  or  much 
My  nerves,  my  spirits,  or  my  vital  blood,    [rather 
Turn  to  your  needful  rests,  and  settled  peace, 
Fix'd  in  this  root  of  steel,  from  whence  it  sprung, 
In  Heaven's  great  help  and  blessing:  but,  ere  sleep 
Bind  in  his  sweet  oblivion  your  dull  senses, 
The  name  and  virtue  of  Heaven's  king  advance 
For  yours  (in  chief,)  for  my  deliverance ! 

Citizent.  Heaven  and  his  king  save  our  most 
pious  sovereign  I  lEseunt  CittjEeofl. 

RoKo.  Tliauks,  my  good  people^ — Mother,  and 
kind  sister, 
And  you,  my  noble  kinsman,  things  borne  thus 
Shall  make  ye  all  command  whatever  I 
Enjoy  in  this  my  absolute  empery. 
Take  in  the  body  of  my  princely  brother, 
For  whose  death,  since  hia  fate  no  other  way 
Would  give  my  eldest  birth  his  supreme  right, 
We'll  mourn  the  cruel  influence  it  bears. 
And  wash  his  sepulchre  with  kindly  tears  ! 

Aub,  If  this  game  end  thus,  Heaven's  will  rule 
the  set ! 
What  we  have  yielded  to,  we  could  not  let. 

lExeunt  all  but  Latobcr  and  EDrm. 

Lai,  Good  lady,  rise ;  and  raise  your  spirits 
withal, 
More  high  than  they  are  humbled :  you  have  cause. 
As  much  as  ever  honour'd  happiest  lady ; 
And  when  your  ears  are  freer  to  take  in 
Your  most  amendful  and  unmatched  fortunes, 
I'll  make  you  drown  an  hundred  helpless  deaths 
In  sea  of  one  life  pour'd  into  your  bosom  ; 
With  which  shall  flow  into  your  arms  the  riches, 
The  pleasures,  honours,  and  the  rules  of  princes : 
Which,  though  death  stop  your  ears,  methinks  should 
Assay  to  forget  death.  [ope  'em. 

E^Uih.  Oh,  slaughtered  father  I 

Lot.  Cast  off  what  cannot  be  redress'd,  and  bless 
The  fate  that  yet  you  curse  so ;  since,  for  that 
You  spake  so  movingly,  and  your  sweet  eyes 
With  so  much  grace  fiU'd,  that  you  set  on  fire 
The  duke's  affection,  whom  you  now  may  rule 
As  he  rules  all  his  dukedom :  Is't  not  sweet  ? 
Does  it  not  shioe  away  your  sorrows'  clouds  ? 
Sweet  lady,  take  wise  heart,  and  hear,  and  tell  me. 

Edith.  I  hear  no  word  you  speak. 

Lai.  Prepare  to  hear  then. 
And  be  not  barrM  up  from  yourself,  nor  add 
To  your  ill  fortune  with  your  far  worse  judgment. 
Make  me  your  servant,  to  attend  with  all  joys 


Your  sad  estate,  till  they  both  bless  and  speak  it ; 
See  how  they'll  bow  to  you ;  make  me  wait,  com- 
mand me 
To  watch  out  every  minute.    For  the  stay 
Your  modest  sorrow  fancies,  raise  your  graces. 
And  do  my  hopes  the  honour  of  your  modon 
To  all  the  offer'd  heights  that  now  attend  you. 
Oh,  how  your  touches  ravish !  how  the  duke 
Is  slain  already,  with  your  flames  embraced  i 
I  will  botii  serve  and  visit  you,  and  often. 

Ediih..'!  am  not  fit,  sir. 

Lot.  ^Time  will  make  you,  lady.  ISxeunL 


SCENE  II.— 7^0  Streei. 

Enter  Ooard,  three  or  /our  Boys,  then  the  Sheriff,  Oook 
Yeoman  qftke  Cellar,  Butler,  and  Puitler,  to  execution. 

1  Guard.  Come,  bring  these  fellows  on ;  away 

with  'em  I 

2  Guard.  Make  room  afore  there  I  room  there 

for  the  prisoners  1 

1  Bo|f.  Let's  run  afore,  boys ;  we  shall  get  no 

2  Bojf.  Are  these  the  youths  ?  [places  else. 
Cook.  These  are  the  youths  yon  look  for : 

And  pray,  my  honest  friends,  be  not  so  hasty ; 
There  w^  be  nothing  done  till  we  come,  I  assure 
you. 

3  Bojf.  Here's  a  wise  hanging  1    Are  there  no 
But.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  [more  f 

You  may  come  in  for  your  share,  if  you  please. 

CooXr.  My  friend,  if  yon  be  unprovided  of  a 
hanging, 
fYou  look  like  a  good  fellow)  I  can  afford  you 
A  reasonable  pennyworth. 

2  Boy,  Afore,  afore,  boys  ! 
Here's  enough  to  make  us  sport. 

Veo,  Pox  take  you. 
Do  you  call  this  sport  ?  are  these  your  recreations  ? 
Must  we  be  hang'd  to  make  you  mirth  ? 

Cook.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Yon  custard-pate  !  we  go  to't  for  high  treason, 
An  honourable  fault ;  thy  foolish  &ther 
Was  hang'd  for  stealing  sheep. 

Bojft.  Away,  away,  boys  1 

Cook.  Do  you  see  how  that  sneaking  rogue  looks 
now  ? 
You  chip  pantler,  you  peaching  rogue,  that  pro- 
vided us 
These  necklaces !  you  poor  rogue,  you  costive  rogue 

Pant.  Pray,  pray,  fellows !  [you  I 

Cook.  Pray  for  thy  crusty  soul  ?    Where's  your 
reward  now, 
Good  goodman  manchet,  for  your  fine  discovery  ? 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  where  are  your  doUars  t 
Draw  with  your  fellows,  and  be  hang'd  I 

Yeo.  He  must  now  ; 
For  now   he  shall   be   hasg'd  first,  that's  his 

comfort : 
A  place  too  good  for  thee,  thou  meal-mouth'd 
rascal ! 

Co(^.  Hang  handsomely,  for  shame !  Come,  leave 
your  praying, 
You  peaching  knave,  and  die  like  a  good  courtier  1 
Die  honestly,  and  like  a  man.    No  preaching, 
With  '*  I  beseech  you,  take  example  by  me; 
I  lived  a  lewd  man,  good  people !"  Pox  on't. 
Die  me  as  thou  hadst  dined  ;  say  grace,  and  God  be 

Guard.  Come,  will  you  forward  ?         [wi'  yon. 

Cook.  Good  master  sheriff,  your  leave  too ; 
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This  hasty  work  was  ne'er  done  well :   Gire's  so 

much  time 
As  but  to  sing  oar  own  ballads,  for  we'll  tmst  no 

man, 
Nor  no  tune  bat  our  own  ;  'twas  done  in  ale  too, 
And  therefore  cannot  be  refused  in  justice. 
Your  penny-pot  poets  are  such  pelting  thieves, 
They  ever  hang  men  twice  ;  we  have  it  here,  sir. 
And  so  most  every  merchant  of  our  voyage  ; 
He'll  make  a  sweet  return  else  of  his  credit  1 
Yeo,  One  fit  of  our  own  mirth,  then  we  are  for 
Guard.  Make  haste  then,  and  dispatch,     [you. 
Yeo.  lliere's  day  enough,  sir. 
Cook.  Come,  boys,  sing  chearfully;  we  shall 
ne'er  sing  younger. 
We  have  chose  a  k)nd  tune  too,  because  it  should 
like  well. 

SONG. 

Yeo.  Gome,  Fortune's  a  whore,  I  oare  not  who  tell  her, 
Would  offer  to  strmngle  a  page  of  the  cellar. 
That  should  by  his  oath,  to  any  man's  thinking. 
And  place,  have  had  a  defence  for  his  drinking ; 
But  thus  she  doee  still  when  she  pleases  to  palter. 
Instead  of  his  wages,  she  gives  him  a  halter. 
CHcr%u.  Three  merry  boys,  and  three  meiry  boys, 
And  three  merry  boys  are  we. 
As  ever  did  sing  in  a  hempen  string 
Under  the  gallows  tree ! 

But.         Bnt  I  that  was  so  Insty, 
And  ever  kept  my  bottles. 

That  neither  thoy  were  musty. 
And  seldom  less  than  pottles ; 

For  me  to  be  thus  stopt  now. 
With  hemp  instead  of  cork,  sir. 
And  from  the  gallows  lopt  now. 

Shews  that  there  is  a  fork,  sir, 


In  death,  and  this  the  token ; 

Man  may  be  two  ways  Idlled* 
Or  like  the  bottle  broken. 
Or  like  the  wine  bo  qrflled. 
Chorus.  Three  meny  boys,  dfco. 

Cook.       Oh,  yet  bnt  look 

On  the  master  cook. 
The  glory  of  the  kitchen. 

In  sowing  whose  fate, 

At  so  lofty  a  rate. 
No  tailor  e'er  had  stitching; 
For  though  he  makes  the  man. 

The  oook  yet  makes  the  dishes. 
The  which  no  tailor  can, 

Wherein  I  have  my  wishes, 
That  I  who  at  so  many  a  feast. 

Have  pleased  so  many  tasters. 
Should  now  myself  come  to  be  drast, 

A  dish  for  you,  my  masters. 
Chorus.  Three  meny  boys,  ho. 

Pant,   Oh,  man  or  beast. 

Or  you  at  least. 
That  wears  or  brow  or  antler. 

Prick  up  your  ears 

Unto  the  tears 
Of  me,  poor  Paul  the  Pantler, 

That  thus  am  dipt. 

Because  I  chipt 
The  cursed  crust  of  treason 

With  loyal  knife. 

Oh,  doleful  strife. 
To  hsog  thus  without  reason ! 
Chorus.  Three  merry  boys,  dec 

Cook.  There's  a  few  copies  for  you.  Now,  fare- 
well, friends ; 
And,  good  master  sheriff,  let  me  not  be  printed 
With  a  brass  pot  on  my  head. 

But.  March  fair,  march  fair  !  afore,  good  captain 
Pantler!  Li^JKiint 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Sntsr  Auaasv  and  Latomch. 

Aub.  Latorch,  I  have  waited  here  to  speak  with 
you, 
And  you  must  hearken. — Set  not  forth  your  legs 
Of  haste,  nor  put  your  face  of  business  on ; 
An  honester  affair  than  this  I  urge  to, 
You  will  not  easily  think  on ;  and  'twill  be 
Reward  to  entertain  it ;  "Hs  your  fortune 
To  have  our  master's  ear  above  the  rest 
Of  us  that  follow  him,  but  that  no  man  envies — 
For  I  have  well  consider'd,  truth  sometimes 
May  be  conveyed  in  by  the  same  conduits 
That  falsehooa  is.  These  courses  that  he  takes 
Cannot  but  end  in  ruin ;  empire  got 
By  blood  and  violence  must  so  be  held ; 
And  how  unsafe  that  is,  he  first  will  prove, 
That,  toiling  still  to  remove  enemies. 
Makes  himself  more.  It  is  not  now  a  brother, 
A  faithful  counsellor  of  state  or  two, 
That  are  his  danger  ;  they  are  fair  dispatch'd  : 
It  is  a  multitude  that  begin  to  fear. 
And  think  what  began  there  must  end  in  them, 
For  all  the  fine  oration  that  was  made  'em  ; 
And  they  are  not  an  easy  monster  quell'd. 
Princes  may  pick  their  suffering  nobles  out, 
And  one  by  one  employ  'em  to  the  block  ; 


But  when  they  once  grow  formidable  to 

Thdr  clowns,  and  coblers,  'ware  then !  guard  tbmn- 

selves. 
If  thou  durst  tell  him  this,  Latorch,  the  service 
Would  not  discredit  the  good  name  you  hold 
With  men,  besides  the  profit  to  your  master, 
And  to  the  public. 

Lot.  1  conceive  not  so,  sir  : 
They  are  airy  fears ;  and  why  should  I  object  them 
Unto  his  fancy  ?  wound  what  is  yet  sound  ? 
Your  counsels  colour  not  with  reason  of  state, 
Where  all  that's  necessary  still  is  just 
The  actions  of  the  prince,  while  they  succeed. 
Should  be  made  good  and  glorified,  not  ques- 

tion'd. 
Men  do  but  shew  their  ill  affections, 
That 

Aub.  What?     Speak  out! 

Lat.  Do  murmur  'gainst  their  masters. 

Aub.  Is  this  to  me  ? 

Lat.  It  is  to  whomsoever 
Mislikes  of  the  duke's  courses. 

Aub.  Ay,  is't  so  ? 
At  your  state-ward,  sir  ? 

Lat.  I  am  sworn  to  hear 
Nothing  may  prejudice  the  prince. 

Aub.  Why,  do  you  ? 
Or  have  you,  ha? 
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Lat  I  cannot  tell;  men's  hearts 
Show  in  their  words  sometimes. 

A^,  I  ever  thought  thee 
Knave  of  the  chamber;  art  thon  the  spy  too  ? 

Lat.  A  watchman  for  the  state,  and  one  that's 
Sir,  to  be  rightly  affected.  [known, 

Aub.  Bawd  of  the  state, 
No  less  than  of  thy  master's  lusts !  I  now 
See  nothing  can  redeem  thee.  Dar'st  thou  mention 
AflEection,  or  a  heart,  that  ne'er  hadst  any  ? 
KnoVst  not  to  love  or  hate,  but  by  the  state. 
As  thy  prince  does't  before  thee  ?  That  dost  never 
Wear  thy  own  face,  but  putt'st  on  his,  and  gather'st 
Baits  for  his  ears ;  liv'st  wholly  at  his  beck. 
And  ere  thou  darest  utter  a  thought's  thine  own. 
Must  expect  his ;  creep'st  forth  and  wad'st  into  hbn 
As  if  thou  wert  to  pass  a  ford,  there  proving 
Yet  if  thy  tongue  may  step  on  safely  or  no ; 
Then  ring'st  his  virtue  asleep,  and  stay'st  the  wheel 
Both  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  that  they  move 

not; 
White'st  over  all  his  vices ;  and  at  last 
Dost  draw  a  cloud  of  words  before  his  eyes, 
Till  he  can  neither  see  thee  nor  himself? 
Wretch,  I  dare  give  him  honest  counsels,  T, 
And  love  him  while  I  tell  him  truth !    Old  Aubrey 
Dares  go  the  straightest  way,  which  still's  the 

shortest. 
Walk  on  the  thorns  thou  scatter'st,  parssite. 
And  tread  'em  into  nothing ;  and  if  thou 
Then  let'st  a  look  fall,  of  the  least  dislike, 
I'll  rip  thy  crown  up  with  my  sword  at  height. 
And  pluck  thy  skin  over  thy  face,  in  sight 
Of  him  thou  flatter'st  I     Unto  thee  I  speak  it, 
Slave,  against  whom  aD  laws  should  now  conspire. 
And  every  creature  that  hath  sense  be  arm'd, 
As  'gainst  the  common  enemy  of  mankind ; 
That  creep'st  within  thy  master's  ear,  and  whis- 

per'st 
'Tis  better  for  him  to  be  fear'd  than  loved ; 
Bidd'st  him  trust  no  man's  friendship,  spare  no 

blood 
That  may  secure  him ;  ^  'tis  no  cruelty 
That  haUi  a  specious  end ;  for  sovereignty 
Break  all  the  laws  of  kind ;  if  it  succeed. 
An  honest,  noble,  and  praiseworthy  deed." 
While  he  that  takes  thy  poisons  in,  shall  feel 
Their  virulent  workings  in  a  point  of  time 
When  no  repentance  can  bring  aid,  but  all 
His  spirits  shall  melt  with  what  his  conscience 

bum'd, 
And  dying  in  a  flatterer*8  arms,  shall  fell  unmoum^d. 
There  s  matter  for  you  now. 

Lat.  My  lord,  this  makes  not 
For  loving  of  my  master. 

Aub.  Loving  ?  no  ; 
They  hate  ill  princes  most  that  make  them  so. 

Enter  Rollo,  Hamojcd,  and  Allan,  guarded. 

Rolh.  I'll  hear  no  more ! 

Ham.  Alas,  'tis  for  my  brother 
I  beseech  your  highness. 

Holh,  How  I  a  brother  ? 
Had  not  I  one  myself?  did  title  move  me 
When  it  was  fit  that  he  should  die  ?    Away  ! 

Allan.  Brother,  lose  no  word  more ;  leave  my 
good  cause 
To  upbraid  the  tyrant :  I  am  glad  I'm  fallen 
Now  in  those  times,  that  wUl'd  some  great  example 
To  assure  men  we  can  die  for  honesty. 
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Rolio.  Sir,  you  are  brave ;  'pray  that  you  hold 
your  neck 
As  bravely  forth  anon  unto  your  headsman. 

Allan.  'Would  he  would  strike  as  bravely,  and 
thou  by ! 
Rollo,  'twould  make  thee  quake  to  see  me  die. 

Aiib.  What's  his  offence  ? 

Ham,  For  giving  Gisbert  burial, 
Who  was  sometime  his  master. 

Allan,  Yes,  lord  Aubrey, 
My  gratitude  and  humanity  are  my  crimes. 

Rollo.  Why  bear  you  him  not  hence  ? 

Aub.  My  lord — Stay,  soldiers  ! — 
I  do  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  lose 
Such  men  for  so  slight  causes.    This  is  one 
Hath  still  been  faithful  to  you  ;  a  tried  soul 
In  all  your  father's  battles ;  I  have  seen  him 
Bestride  a  friend  against  a  score  of  foes  : 
And  look,  he  looks  as  he  would  kill  his  hundred 
For  you,  sir,  were  you  in  some  danger. 

Allan.  Till  he  kiU'd 
His  brother,  his  chancellor,  then  his  master ; 
To  which  he  can  add  nought  to  equal  Nero, 
But  killing  of  his  mother. 

Aub.  Peace,  brave  fool. 
Thou  valiant  ass  ! — Here  is  his  brother  too,  sir, 
A  captain  of  your  guard,  hath  served  you  long. 
With  the  most  noble  witness  of  his  truth 
Mark'd  in  his  feoe,  and  every  part  about  him ; 
That  turns  not  from  an  enemy.    But  view  him ; 
Oh,  do  not  grieve  him,  sir,  if  you  do  mean 
That  he  shall  hold  his  place :  it  is  not  safe 
To  tempt  such  spirits,  and  let  them  wear  their 

swords; 
You'll  make  your  guards  your  terrors  by  these  acts, 
And  throw  more  hearts  off  from  you  than  you  hold. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  (with  my  old  freedom, 
And  my  old  faith  to  boot)  you  have  not  lived  so 
But  that  your  state  will  need  such  men,  such  hands, 
Of  which  here's  one,  shall  in  an  hour  of  trial 
Do  you  more  certain  service  with  a  stroke, 
Than  the  whole  bundle  of  your  flatterers, 
With  all  the  unsavoury  unction  of  their  tongues. 

Rollo.  Peace,  talker ! 

Aub,  One  that  loves  you  yet,  my  lord, 
And  would  not  see  you  pull  on  your  own  ruins. 
Mercy  becomes  a  prince,  and  guards  him  best ; 
Awe  and  affrights  are  never  ties  of  love  : 
And  when  men  begin  to  fear  the  prince,  they  hate 

Rollo.  Am  I  the  prince,  or  you?  [him. 

Aub.  My  lord,  1  hope 
I  have  not  utter'd  aught  should  urge  that  question. 

Rollo.  Then  practise  your  obedience. — See  him 

Aub.  Mvlord!  [dead! 

Rollo.  1 11  hear  no  word  more ! 

Aub.  I  am  sorry  then. 
There  is  no  small  despair,  sir,  of  their  safety. 
Whose  ears  are  blocked  up  against  truth. — Come, 

Ham.  1  thank  you,  sir.  [captaiu. 

Aub.  For  what  ? 
For  seeing  thy  brother  die  a  man,  and  honest? 
Live  thou  so,  captain ;  I  will,  I  assure  thee. 
Although  I  die  for't  too.    Come. 

IBxeunt  aU  but  Rollo  and  Latoiu»i 

Rollo,  Now,  Latorch, 
What  do  you  (iiink  ? 

Lat.  That  Aubrey's  speech  and  manners 
Sound  somewhat  of  the  boldest. 

Rollo,  'Tis  his  custom. 

Lat.  It  may  be  so,  and  yet  be  worth  a  fear. 
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RoUo.  If  we  thought  lo,  it  ihould  be  worth  his 
And  quickly  too.  [life, 

Lat.  I  dare  not,  tir,  be  author 
Of  what  I  would  be,  'tis  so  dangerous : 
But,  with  your  highness'  favour  and  your  licence— 

Rolh.  He  talks,  'tis  true,  and  he  is  licensed : 
Leave  him. — 
We  now  are  duke  alone,  Latorch,  secured ; 
Nothing  left  standing  to  obscure  our  prospect ; 
We  look  right  forth,  beside,  and  round  about  us, 
And  see  it  ours  with  pleasure :  Only  one 
Wish'd  joy  there  wants  to  make  us  so  possess  it, 
And  that  is  Edith,  Edith,  she  that  got  me 
In  blood  and  tears,  in  such  an  opposite  minute. 
As  had  I  not  at  once  felt  all  the  flames 
And  shafts  of  love  shot  in  me,  his  whole  armoury 
I  should  have  thought  him  as  far  off  as  death. 

Lat.  My  lord,  expect  a  while,  your  happiness 
Is  nearer  than  you  think  it ;  yet  her  griefe 
Are  green  and  fresh ;  your  vigilant  Latorch 
Hath  not  been  idle ;  I  have  leave  already 
To  visit  her,  and  send  to  her. 

Rollo.  My  Ufe  1 

Lat.  And  if  I  find  not  out  as  speedy  ways, 
And  proper  instruments  to  work  and  bring  her 
To  your  fruition,  that  she  be  not  watch'd 
Tame  to  your  highness'  wish,  say  you  have  no  ser- 
Is  capable  of  such  a  trust  about  you,  [vant 

Or  worthy  to  be  secretary  of  your  pleasure. 

Rallo.  Oh,  my  Latorch,  what  shall  I  render  thee 
For  all  thy  travails,  care,  and  love  ? 

Lat.  Sir,  one  suit,  lEneeling. 

Which  I  will  ever  importune  till  you  grant  me. 

Rollo.  About  your  mathematicians  ? 

Lat.  Yes,  to  have 
The  scheme  of  your  nativity  judged  by  them ; 
I  have't  already  erected.     Oh,  my  lord, 
You  do  not  know  the  labour  of  my  fears ; 
My  doubts  for  you  are  such  as  cannot  hope 
Any  security  but  from  the  stars ; 
Who,  being  rightly  ask'd,  can  tell  man  more 
Than  all  pow'r  else,  there  being  no  pow'r  beyond 
them. 

RoUo.  All  thy  petitions  still  are  care  of  us ; 
Ask  for  thysel£ 

Lat.  What  more  can  concern  me 
Than  this? 

Rolio.  Well,  rise,  true  honest  man,  and  go  then; 
We'll  study  ourselves  a  means  how  to  reward  thee. 

Lat.  Your  grace  is  now  inspired;  now,  now  your 
highness 
Begins  to  live  1  frt>m  this  hour  count  your  joys  1 
But,  sir,  I  must  have  warrants,  with  blanks  figured, 
To  put  in  names,  such  as  I  like. 

RoUo.  You  shall. 

Lat.  They  dare  not  else,  sir,  offer  at  your  figure. 
Oh,  I  shall  bring  you  wonders  I  there's  a  friar, 
Rusee,  an  admirable  man  ;  another, 
A  gentleman ;  and  then  la  Fiske, 
The  mirror  of  his  time ;  'twas  he  that  set  it. 
But  there's  one  Norbret  (him  I  never  saw) 
Has  made  a  mirror,  a  mere  looking-glass. 
In  show  you  would  think  it  no  other ;  the  form 
As  I  am  given  to  understand  by  letter,  [oval, 

Which  renders  you  such  shapes,  and  those  so  dif- 

fering, 
And  some  that  will  be  qnestion*d,  and  give  answers ; 
Then  has  he  set  it  in  a  frame,  that  wrought 
Unto  the  revolutions  of  the  stars, 
And  so  compact  by  due  proportions 


Unto  their  harmony,  doth  move  alone 
A  true  automaton ;  thus  Dedalus'  statues, 
Or  Vulcan's  tools- 

Rollo.  Dost  thou  believe  this? 

Lat.  Sir? 
Why,  what  should  stay  my  faith,  or  turn  my  sense? 
He  has  been  about  it  above  twenty  years. 
Three    sevens,    the    powerful,  and   the   perfect 

numbers; 
And  art  and  time,  sir,  can  produce  such  thingm. 
What  do  I  read  there  of  Hiarbas*  banquet, 
(The  great  gymnosophist)  that  had  his  butlers 
And  carvers  of  pure  gold  waiting  at  table  ? 
The  images  of  Mercury,  too,  that  spoke  ? 
The  wooden  dove  that  flew  ?  a  snake  of  brass 
That  hiss'd  ?  snd  birds  of  silver  that  did  sing  ? 
All  these  were  done,  sir,  by  the  mathematics. 
Without  which  there's  no  science,  nor  no  truth. 

Rollo,  You  are  in  your  own  sphere,  Latorch ; 
and  rather 
Than  I'll  contend  with  you  for*t,  I'll  believe  it : 
You  have  won  upon  me  that  I  wish  to  see 
My  fate  before  me  now,  whate'er  it  be. 

Lat.  And   I'll   endeavour    you   shall   know't 
with  speed ; 
For  which  I  shoiild  have  one  of  trust  go  with  me 
(If  you  please,  Hamond)  that  I  may  by  him 
Send  vou  my  first  dispatches ;  after,  I 
Shall  bring  you  more,  and  as  they  come  BtQl  more, 
And  accurate  forth  from  them. 

Rollo.  Tske  your  way, 
Chuse  your  own  means,  and  be  it  prosperous  to  us ! 

IRnunL 


SCENE  II.— RouBN.  A  mean  Room  m  ^ 
Astrologer's  Hotue,  which  it  furnished  wiik 
Attrologicai  InstrumentSf  ffc. 

EnUr  Ruses,  nsBuBS,  Uk.  Fukb,  Norbrst,  and  FmuAV 

tke  bcjf. 

Riuee.  Come,  bear  up,  sirs ;  we  shall  have  better 
My  almanack  tells  me.  [<^7s» 

Bube.  What  is  that  ?  your  rump  ? 

RuMee.  It   never  itch'd   in  vain   yet.    'Slid, 
U  Fiske. 
Throw  off  thy  sluggish  face ;  I  can't  abide 
To  see  thee  look  like  a  poor  jade  i'  th'  pound. 
That  saw  no  meat  these  three  days. 

Fiske.  'Slight,  to  me 
It  seems  thirteen  days  since  I  saw  any. 

Rusee.  How ! 

Fiske.  I  can't  remember  that  I  ever  saw 
Or  meat,  or  money ;  you  may  talk  of  both 
To  open  a  man's  stomach  or  his  purse, 
But  feed  >em  stiU  with  air. 

Bube.  Friar,  I  fear 
'You  do  not  say  your  office  well  a-days ; 
I  cannot  hear  your  beads  knack. 

Norb,  Pox,  he  feeds 
With  lechery  and  lives  upon  th'  exchange 
Of  his  two  eggs  snd  pudding  with  the  market- 
women  1 

Rusee.  And  what  do  you,  sir,  with  the  advo- 
cate's wife. 
Whom  you  persuade,  upon  your  doctoral  bed. 
To  take  the  matiiematiad  trance  so  often  ? 

Fiske.  Come,  we  are  stark  naught  all;  bad's 
the  best  of  us: 
Four  of  the  seven  deadly  spots  we  are ; 
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Besides  bur  lecheir,  we  are  envious, 
And  most,  most  gluttonous  when  we  have  it  thus, 
Most  covetous  now  we  want  it ;  then  our  boy, 
He  is  a  fifth  spot,  sloth,  and  he  undoes  us. 

Bube.  'Tis  true  the  child  was  wont  to  be  indus- 
trious. 
And  now  and  then  sent  in  a  merchant's  wife 
Sick  of  the  husband,  or  a  swearing  butler 
That  miss'd  one  of  his  bowls,  a  OTing  maid 
Had  lost  a  silrer  spoon  ;  the  curry-comb 
Sometimes  was  wanting;  there  was  something 
But  now—  [gotten ; 

Pip.  What  now  ?  Did  I  not  yester-moming 
Bring  you  in  a  cardecu  there  from  the  peasant 
Whose  ass  I  had  driven  aside,  and  hid,  that  you 
Might  conjure  for  him  P  and  then,  last  night. 
Six  sous  from  the  cook's  wife  you  shared  among  you, 
To  set  a  figure  for  the  pestle  I  stole  ; 
It  is  not  at  home  yet.    These  things,  my  masters, 
In  a  hard  time,  they  would  be  thought  on :  You 
Talk  of  your  lands  and  castles  in  the  air. 
Of  your  twelve  houses  there ;  butit  is  I 
That  bring  you  in  your  rents  for  'em,  'tis  Pippeau 
That  is  your  bird-call. 

yorb.  'Faith,  he  does  well, 
And  cuts  through  th'  elements  for  us,  I  must  needs 
In  a  fine  dextrous  line^  [say, 

l^ke.  But  not  as  he  did 
At  first ;  then  he  would  sail  with  any  wind, 
Into  every  creek  and  comer. 

Pip*  I  was  light  then. 
New  built  and  rigg'd,  when  I  came  to  you  gentle- 
men; 
But  now,  with  often  and  far  venturing  for  you. 
Here  be  leaks  sprung,  and  whole  planks  wanting, 

see  you. 
If  youll  new-sheatfae  me  again,  yet  I  am  for  you 
To  any  bay  or  streights,  where-e'er  you'll  send  me ; 
For  as  I  am,  where  can  this  ragged  bark 
Put  in  for  any  service,  'less  it  be 
O'  th'  isle  of  rogues,  and  there  turn  pirate  for  you? 

Norb,  'Faith,  he  says  reason,  fnar ;  you  must 
leave 
Your  neat  crisp  claret,  and  frJl  to  your  cyder 
A  while ;  and  you,  la  Fiske,  your  larded  capons 
And  turkies  for  a  time,  and  take  a  good 
Clean  tripe  in  your  way ;  de  Bube  too  must  content 

him 
With  wholesome  two-soused  pettitoes ;  no  more 
Crown  ordinaries,  till  we  have  dotiied  our  infant. 

Bube,  So  you'll  keep 
Your  own  go<Kl  motions,  doctor,  your  dear  self. 

Fitke.  Yes,  for  we  all  know  ^e  latitude 
Of  your  concupiscence. 

Btuee.  Here  about  your  belly. 

Bube.  You'll  pick  a  bottle  open,  or  a  whimsey, 
As  soon  as  the  b^  of  us. 

Fiske,  And  dip  your  wrist-bands 
(For  cuffs  you  have  none)  as  comely  in  the  sauce 
As  any  courtier. — \_BeU  ring»S\  Hark  I  the  bell ! 
who's  there  ? 

Rueee,  Good  luck,  I  do  conjure  thee  !  Boy,  look 
out  [SxU  PirrzAVf  and  enttr  again. 

Pip.  Thev  are  gallants,  courtiers ;  one  of  'em  is 
Of  the  duke  s  bed-chamber. 

Ru$ee,  Latorch. — Down  ! 
On  with  your  gown  I   [To  Norbrbt.]  there's  a 

new  suit  arrived. 
Did  I  not  tell  you,  sons  of  hunger  ?  Crowns, 
Crowns  are  coming  toward  you ;  wine  and  wenches 


You  shall  have  once  again,  and  fiddlers ! 
Into  your  studies  close ;  each  lay  his  ear 
To  his  door,  and  as  you  hear  me  to  prepare  you, 
So  come,  and  put  me  on  that  visard  only. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Ruua  and  PimiAO. 

Enter  Latorcb  and  Hamond. 

Lot,  You'll  not  be  far  hence,  captain.    When 
the  business 
Is  done,  you  shall  receive  present  dispatch. 

Ham.  I'll  walk,  sir,  in  the  cloister.  iBxiL 

Rusee,  Monsieur  Latorch  ?  my  son, 
The  stars  are  happy  still  that  guide  you  hither. 

Lot.  I  am  glad  to  hear  their  secretary  say  so, 
My  learned  fiiiher  Rusee.  Where's  la  Fiske  ? 
Monsieur  de  Bube  ?  how  do  they  ? 

Rueee.  At  their  studies ;  ', 
They  are  the  secretaries  of  the  stars,  sir, 
Still  at  their  books,  they  will  not  be  pull'd  off, 
They  stick  like  cupping-glasses.    If  ever  men 
Spoke  with  the  tongue  of  destiny,  'tis  they. 

Lai.  For  love's  sake,  lefs  salute  'em. 

Rutee.  Boy,  go  see ; 
Tell  them  who's  here ;  say,  that  their  firiends  do 

challenge 
Some  portion  of  their  time ;  this  is  our  minute, 
Pray  'em  they'll  spare  it. — ^They  are  the  sun  and 
moon  lExU  Pifmau. 

Of  knowledge ;  pity  two  such  noble  lights 
Should  live  obscured  here  in  an  university. 
Whose  beams  were  fit  to  illumine  any  court 
Of  Christendom ! 

Enter  La  Fiskb,  ds  Bubs,  and  Pippbau. 

Lot.  The  duke  will  shortly  know  'em. 

Fiske.  Well,  look  upon  the  astrolabe;  you'U  find 
Four  almuoaniuries  at  least.  [it 

Bube.  It  is  so. 

Rutee.  Still  of  their  learned  stuff ;  they  care  for 
nothing. 
But  how  to  know ;  as  negligent  of  their  bodies 
In  diet,  or  else,  especially  in  their  clothes, 
As  if  they  had  no  change. 

Pip.  They  have  so  little  iAtide. 

As  well  may  free  them  from  the  name  of  shifters. 

Fiske.  Monsieur  Latorch  1 

Lat.  How  is  it,  learned  gentlemen, 
With  both  your  virtues  ? 

Bube.  A  most  happy  hour, 
When  we  see  you,  sir. 

Lai.  When  von  hear  me  then, 
It  will  be  happier :  The  duke  greets  you  both 
Thus ;  and  though  you  may  touch  no  money,  father. 
Yet  you  may  take  it  iOiving  manep. 

Rusee.  'Tib  his  highness*  bounty ; 
But  yet  to  me,  and  diese  that  have  put  off 
The  world,  superfluous. 

Fiske.  We  have  heard  of  late 
His  highness'  good  success. 

Bube.  And  gratulate  it. 

Lat.  Indeed  he  hath  'scaped  a  strange  conspiracy. 
Thanks  to  his  stars ;  which  stars  he  prays  by  me. 
You  would  again  consult,  and  make  a  judgment 
On  what  you  lately  erected  for  my  love. 

Rusee.  Oh,  sir,  we  dare  not  1 

Fiske.  For  our  lives  1    ■ 

Bube.  It  is 
The  prince's  scheme  I 

Lat.  To  encounter  with  that  fear. 
Here's,  to  assure  you,  his  signet;  write  your  nameft» 
And  be  secured  all  three. 
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Bube.  Wfl  miiBt  entreat  tome  time,  sir. 

Lai,  I  mast  then 
Entreat,  it  be  as  present  as  you  can. 

Fiske,  Have  yon  the  scheme  here  ? 

Lot.  Yes. 

Rtuee.  I  would  you  had,  slri 
Another  warrant ! 

Lai.  What  would  that  do? 

Rutee.  Marry, 
We  haye  a  doctor,  sir,  that  in  this  bnsineu 
Would  not  perform  the  second  part. 

Lai.  Not  him 
That  you  writ  to  me  of  ? 

Rtuee.  The  very  same. 

Lai.  I  should  have  made  it,  sir,  my  suit  to  see 
Here  is  a  warrant,  father.     I  conceivel  [him. 

That  he  bad  solely  applied  himself  to  magic. 

Rtuee.  And  to  these  studies  too,  sir;  in  this  field 
He  was  initiated.    But  we  shall  hardly  draw 
Him  from  his  chair. 

Lai.  Tell  him  he  shall  have  gold— — 

Fiske.  Oh,  such  a  syllable  would  make  him  to 
Ever  to  breathe  in  your  sight.  [forswear 

Lai.  How  then  ? 

FUke.  Sir,  he,  if  you  do  please  to  give  him  any 
Must  have  it  convey'd  under  a  paper.  [thing, 

Rtuee.  Or  left  behind  some  book  in  his  study. 

Bube,  Or  in  some  old  walL 

Fitke.  Where  his  fiuouliars 
May  tell  him  of  it,  and  that  pleases  him,  sir. 

Bvhe.  Or  else,  I'll  go  and  assay  him. 

Lat.  Take  gold  with  you. 

Rtuee,  That  will  not  be  amiss.  Give  it  the  boy, 
sir; 
He  knows  his  holes,  and  how  to  bait  his  spirits. 

Pip.  We  must  lay  in  several  places,  sir. 

Rueee,  Tliat's  true ;  that  if  one  come  not,  the 
other  may  hit. 

[SjreutU  RuBBx  and  Pifpbao. 

Lai.  Well,  go  then.  Is  he  so  learned,  gentlemen  ? 

Fiske.  The  very  top  of  our  profession,  mouth  of 
the  fates ! 
Pray  heaven  his  spirits  be  in  good  humour  to  take, 
They'll  fling  the  gold  about  the  house  else ! 

Bube.  Ay, 
And  beat  the  Iriar,  if  he  go  not  well 
Fomish'd  with  holy  water. 

Fiske,  Sir,  you  must  observe  him. 

Bube,  Not  cross  him  in  a  word ;  for  then  he's 
gone. 

Fiske.  If  he  do  come,  which  is  a  hazard,  yet 
'Mass,  he  is  here !  uus  is  speed  1 

Enter  NoRBasr,  Roan,  and  Pippbau. 

Norb.  Where's  your  scheme  ? 
Let's  see ;  dispatch ;  nay,  fumbling  now  ?    Who's 
this? 

Rusee,  Chief  gentleman  of  the  duke's  chamber, 
doctor. 

Norb,   Oh,  let  him  be  ;  good  even  to  him  !  he's 
a  courtier ; 
I'll  spare  his  compliment,  tell  him.   What's  here  ? 
The  geniture  nocturnal,  longitude 
At  twenty-one  degrees,  the  latitude 
At  forty-nine  and  ten  minutes?     How  are  the 
Cardines  9 

Fiske.  Libra  in  twenty-four,  forty-four  minutes ; 
And  Capricorn 

Norb.  I  see  it ;  see  the  planets. 
Where,    how   they    are   disposed;   the   sun   and 
Mereurjff 


Mars  with  the  Dragon* s  iaU  in  the  third  house, 

And  p<irs  Fortuna  in  the  Imo  Caii, 

Then  Jupiter  in  the  twelfth,  the  Caeodemom. 

Bube.  And  Venus  in  the  second  Infema  Poria, 

Norb.  I  see  it ;  peace !  then  Saturn  in  the  fifth, 
Luna  i'  th'  seventh,  and  much  of  Scorpio, 
Then  Mars  his  Gaudiumf  rising  in  th'  Ascendent, 
And  join'd  with  Libra  too,  the  house  of  Ventu, 
And  Imum  Cmli,  Mars  his  exaltation 
In  the  seventh  house,  Aries  being  his  natural  house 
And  where  he  is  now  seated,  and  all  these  shew  him 
To  be  the  Almuien. 

Rusee,  Yes,  he's  lord  of  the  geniture, 
Whether  you  examine  it  by  Piolomjf*s  way, 
Or  Messahalah*s,  Lael,  or  Alkindus. 

Fiske.  No  other  planet  hath  so  many  dignities. 
Either  by  himself,  or  in  regard  of  the  cuspes. 

Norb,  Why,  hold  your  tongue  then,  if  you  kiKkw 
it ;  Venfu 
The  lady  of  the  horoscope,  being  Libra, 
The  other  part.  Mars  rules :  So  that  the  geniture. 
Being  noctumaL  Luna  is  the  highest. 
None  else  being  in  sufficient  dignity. 
She  being  in  Aries  in  the  seventh  house. 
Where  Sol  exalted,  is  the  Alchoroden. 

Bube,  Yes,  for  you  see  he  hath  his  iermine 
In  the  degrees  where  she  is.  and  enjoys 
By  that  six  dignities. 

Fiske,  Which  are  clearly  more 
Than  any  else  that  view  her  in  the  scheme. 

Norb,  Why,  I  saw  this,  and  could  have  told  you 
That  he  beholds  hw  with  a  trine  asp^t  [too, 

Here  out  of  Sagiitary,  almost  quartile, 
And  how  that  Mars  out  of  the  self-same  house, 
(But  another  sign)  here  by  a  plaiiqfu  aspect 
Looks  at'the  hgleg,  with  a  quartile  ruling 
The  house  where  the  sun  is ;  all  this  coidd  I 
Have  told  you,  but  that  you'll  out-run  me ;  and 

more, 
That  this  same  quartile  aspect  to  the  lady  of  life, 
Here  in  the  seventh,  promises  some  danger, 
Cauda  Draconis  bdng  so  near  Mars, 
And  Caput  Algol  in  tibe  house  of  death. 

Lai,  How,  sir  ?  I  pray  you  clear  that. 

Norb.  What  is  the  question  first  ? 

Rusee.  Of  the  duke^s  life ;  what  dangers  threaten 
him? 

Norb.  Apparent,  and  those  sudden,  when  the 
Or  Alchoroden  by  direction  come  [^^f 

To  a  quartile  opposition  of  the  place 
Where  Mars  is  in  the  geniture,  (which  is  now  at 

hand) 
Or  else  oppose  to  Mars  himself ;  expect  it. 

Lai.  But  they  may  be  prevented  ? 

Norb.  Wisdom  only. 
That  rules  the  stars,  may  do  it ;  for  Mars  being 
Lord  of  the  geniture  in  Capricorn, 
Is,  if  you  mark  it,  now  a  Sextile  here. 
With  Venus  lady  of  the  horoscope. 
So  she  being  in  her  esilium,  which  is  Scorpio, 
And  Mars  his  gaudium,  is  o'er-ruled  by  faim, 
And  clear  debilitated  five  degrees 
Beneath  her  ordinary  power,  so 
That,  at  the  most,  she  can  but  mitigate. 

Lai.  You  cannot  name  the  persons  bring  this 
danger? 

Norb.  No,  that  the  stars  tell  us  not ;  they  name 
That  is  a  work,  sir,  of  another  place.       [no  man } 

Rusee.  Tell  him  whom  you  suspect,  and  he*Q 
guess  shrewdly. 
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Lai.  Sir,  we  do  fear  one  Aubrey ;  if  'twere  be, 
I  sbould  be  glad  ;  for  we  should  soon  prevent  him. 

Fiake.  [Aside  to  Norbrbt.]  I  know  him  ;  the 
doke's  kinsman ;  a  tidl  man. 
Lay  hold  oft,  Norbret. 

Norb.  Let  me  pause  a  little : 
Is  he  not  near  of  kin  nnto  the  duke  ? 

Lai.  YeS)  reverend  sir. 

Norb.  Fart  for  your  reverence  ! 
Keep  it  till  then. — ^And  somewhat  high  of  stature  ? 

Lai.  He  is  so. 

Norb.  How  old  is  he?  lAsidetoVvanm. 

Fiske.  About  seven-and-fiffcy. — 

Norb.  His  head  and  beard  inclining  to  be  grey. 

Lot,  Right,  sir. 

Fitke.  And  hi.  lAside  to  NoJumicT. 

Norb.  He's  somewhat  corpulent,  is  he  not  ? 

Lat.  You  speak  the  man,  sir. 

Norb.  Well,  look  to  him  I  Farewell !  lExiL 

Lat.  Oh,  it  is  Aubrey.-^Gentlemen,  I  pray  ye. 
Let  me  receive  this  undier  all  your  hands. 

Rutee,  Why,  he  will  shew  you  him  in  his  magic 
If  you  entreat  him,  and  but  gratify  [gl&ss, 

A  spirit  or  two  more. 

IsOi.  He  shall  eat  gold. 
If  he  will  have  it ;  so  shall  you  all.  There's  that 
Amongst  yon  first.  [Gitfing  mottey.'}  Let  me  have 

this  to  send 
The  duke  in  the  mean  time ;  and  then  what  sights 
You  please  to  shew.     I'll  have  you  so  rewarded 
As  never  artists  were ;  you  shall  to  court 
Along  with  me,  and  there  wait  not  your  fortunes. 

iSxit. 

Btibe.  We  have  a  pretty  part  of 't  in  our  pockets. 
Boy,  we  will  all  be  new ;  you  shall  along  too. 

lExeunU 
— ♦ — 

SCENE  III.— Cabn A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Bophia,  Matilda,  and  Editu. 

Mat.  Good  madam,  hear  the  suit  that  Edith  urges, 
With  such  snbmiss  beseeches  ;  nor  remain 
So  strictly  bound  to  sorrow  for  your  son. 
That  nothing  else,  though  never  so  befitting, 
Obtains  your  ears  or  observation. 

Soph.  What  would  she  say  ?  I  hear. 

Edith.  My  suit  is,  madam. 
That  you  would  please  to  think  as  well  of  justice 
Due  to  your  son's  revenge,  as  of  more  wrong  added 
To  both  yourselves  for  it,  in  only  grieving. 
Th'  undaunted  power  of  princes  should  not  be 
Confined  in  deedless  cold  calamity ; 
Anger,  the  twin  of  Sorrow,  in  your  wrongs 
Should  not  be  smother'd,  when  his  right  of  birth 
Claims  th'  air  as  well,  and  force  of  coming  forth. 

Soph.  Sorrow  is  due  already ;  Anger  never 
Should  be  conceived,  but  where  it  may  be  bom 
In  some  &ct  fit  to  employ  his  active  flame, 
That  else  consumes  who  bears  it,  and  abides 
Like  a  false  star  that  quenches  as  it  glides. 

Edith.  I  ha?e  such  means  to  employ  it,  as  your 
Con  think  no  better,  easier,  or  securer ;.        [wish 
And  such  as,  but  for  the  honours  I  intend 
To  your  partakings,  I  alone  could  end. 
But  your  parts  in  all  dues  to  crying  blood 


For  vengeance  in  the  shedder,  are  much  greater, 
And  therefore   should  work  your   han<is  to  his 

slaughter ; 
For  your  consent  to  which,  'twere  infinite  wrong 
To  your  severe  and  most  impartial  justice. 
To  move  you  to  foiget  so  false  a  son 
As  with  a  mother's  duty  made  you  curse  him. 

Mat.  Edith,  he  is  forgot  for  any  son 
Bom  of  my  mother,  or  to  me  a  brother ; 
For,  should  we  still  perform  our  rights  to  him. 
We  should  partake  his  wrongs,  and  as  foul  be 
In  blood  and  damned  parricide  as  he  : 
And  therefore  tell  the  happy  means  that  heaven 
Puts  in  thy  hand,  for  all  our  long'd-for  freedom 
From  so  abhorr'd  and  impious  a  monster. 

Soph.  Tell  what  she  will,  I'll  lend  nor  hand  nor  ear 
To  whatsoever  heaven  puts  in  her  power.       lExiU 

Mai.  How   strange  she  is  to  what  she  chiefly 
wishes! 
Sweet  Edith,  be  not  any  thought  the  more 
Discouraged  in  thy  purpose,  but  assured 
Her  heart  and  prayers  are  thine  ;  and  that  we  two 
Shall  be  enough  to  all  we  wish  to  do. 

Edith.  Madam,  myself  alone,  I  make  no  doubt. 
Shall  be  afforded  power  enough  from  heaven 
To  end  the  murderer.    All  I  wish  of  you. 
Is  but  some  richer  ornaments  and  jewels 
Than  1  am  able  to  provide  myself. 
To  help  out  the  defects  of  my  poor  beauty. 
That  yet  hath  been  enough,  as  now  it  is. 
To  make  his  fancy  mad  with  my  desire. 
But  you  know,  madam,  women  never  can 
Be  too  fair  to  torment  an  amorous  man ; 
And  this  man's  torments  I  would  heighten  still. 
Till  at  their  highest  he  be  fit  to  kill. 

Mai.  Thou  shalt  have  all  my  jewels  and  my 
mother's ; 
And  thou  shalt  paint  too,  that  his  blood's  desire 
May  make  him  perish  in  a  painted  fire. 
Hast  thou  been  with  him  yet  ? 

Edith.  Been  with  him  ?  no ; 
I  set  that  hour  back  to  haste  more  his  longing : 
But  I  have  promised  to  his  instruments. 
The  admittance  of  a  visit  at  our  house ; 
Where  yet  I  would  receive  him  with  all  lustre 
My  sorrow  would  give  leave  to,  to  remove 
Suspicion  of  my  purpose. 

Mai.  Thou  shalt  have 
All  I  can  add,  sweet  wench,  in  jewels,  tires ; 
I'll  be  myself  thy  dresser.    Nor  may  1 
Serve  my  own  love  with  a  contracted  husband 
More  sweetiy,  nor  more  amply,  than  may'st  thou 
Thy  forward  will  with  his  bewitch 'd  affections ! 
Affect'st  thou  any  personal  aid  of  mine, 
My  noblest  Edith? 

Edith.  Nought  but  your  kind  prayer, 
For  fuU  effect  and  speed  of  my  affair. 

Mai.  They  are  thine,  my  Edith,  as  for  me  my 
own: 
For  thou  well  know'st,  if  blood  shed  of  the  best 
Should  cool  and  be  forgotten,  who  would  fear 
To  shed  blood  still  ?  or  where,  alas,  were  then 
The  endless  love  we  owe  to  worthy  men  ? 

Edith.  Love  of  the  worthiest  ever  bless  your 
highness  I  i£jn$tnt. 
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SCENE  l.—Anoiher  m  the  same. 


Enter  Rollo  (ttUh  a  ffla$s),  Aobbbt,  and  Scrranto. 

Rotto.  I  nerer  studied  my  gUia  till  now ; 
It  is  exceeding  weU  ;  now  leave  me.    Cousin, 
How  takes  your  eye  the  object  ? 

Aub.  I  have  learn'd 
So  much,  sir,  of  the  courtier,  as  to  say 
Your  person  does  become  your  habit ;  but. 
Being  call'd  nnto  it  by  a  noble  war, 
Would  grace  an  armour  better. 

Roilo.  You  are  still 
For  that  great  art  of  which  yon  axe  the  master : 
Yet  I  must  tell  you,  that  to  the  encounters 
We  oft  attempt,  arm'd  only  thus,  we  bring 
As  troubled  blood,  fears  mix'd  with  flattering  hopes, 
The  danger  in  the  service  too  as  great, 
As  when  we  are  to  charge  quite  through  and  throuf^ 
The  body  of  an  army. 

Aub,  m  not  argue 
How  you  may  rank  the  dangers,  but  will  die  in't. 
The  ends  which  they  arrive  at  are  as  distant 
In  every  circumstance,  as  far  as  honour 
Is  from  shame  and  repentance. 

RoUo.  You  are  sour. 

Aub.  I  would  speak  my  free  thoughts,  yet  not 
appear  so; 
Nor  am  I  so  ambitious  of  the  title 
Of  one  that  dares  task  any  thing  that  runs 
Against  the  torrent  of  his  own  opinion, 
That  I  affect  to  speak  aught  may  offend  yon  : 
And  therefore,  gradpus  sir,  be  pleased  to  think 
My  manners  of  discretion  have  informed  me. 
That  I  was  bom,  in  all  good  ends,  to  serve  youy 
And  not  to  check  at  what  concerns  me  not : 
I  look  not  with  sore  eyes  on  your  rich  outside. 
Nor  rack  my  thoughts  to  find  out  to  what  purpose 
'Tis  now  employ'd ;  I  wish  it  may  be  good. 
And  that,  I  hope,  offends  not.     For  a  subject 
Towards  his  prince,  in  things  indifferent. 
To  use  th'  austereness  of  a  censuring  Cato 
Is  arrogance,  not  freedom. 

Roilo.  I  commend 
This  temper  in  you,  and  will  cherish  it. 

Enter  Hamomd,  with  Letters. 

They  come  from  Roan  ?  Latorch  employ'd  you  ? 

Ham,  True,  sir. 

RoUo.  I  must  not  now  be  troubled  with  a  thought 
Of  any  new  design.    Good  Aubrey,  read  'em ; 
And  as  they  shall  direct  you,  use  my  power. 
Or  to  reply  or  execute. 

Aub.  I  will,  sir. 

RoUo,  And,  captain,  bring  a  squadron  of  our 
guard 
To  the  house  that  late  was  Baldwin's,  and  there 

Ham.  1  shall.  [wait  me. 

Rollo.  Some  two  hours  hence. 

Ham,  With  my  best  care. 

RoUo.  Inspire  me.  Love,  and  be  thy  deity 
Or  soom'd  or  fear'd,  as  now  thou  favour'st  me  f 

IBxU. 

Ham,  My  stay  to  do  my  duty,  may-be,  wrongs 
Your  lordship's  privacy. 

Aub.  Captain,  your  love 
Is  ever  welcome.    I  entreat  your  patience 
While  I  peruse  these. 

HanL  I  attend  your  pleasure. 


Aub,  IReadt.^  How's  this?  a  plot  on  me! 

Ham,  What  is  contain'd  lAeide. 

I'  th'  letters  that  I  brought,  that  thus  trsnsporta 
him? 

Aub.  To  be  wrought  on  by  rogues,  and  have  mj 
head 
Brought  to  the  axe  by  knaves  tiiat  cheat  for  bread  ? 
The  creatures  of  a  parasite,  a  slave  ? 
I  find  you  here,  Latorch,  nor  wonder  at  it ; 
But  that  this  honest  captain  should  be  made 
His  instrument,  afilicts  me  :  I'll  make  trial 
Whether  his  will  or  weakness  made  him  do  it.-» 
Captain,  you  saw  the  duke,  when  he  commanded 
I  snould  do  what  these  letters  did  direct  me ; 
And  I  presume  you  think  I'll  not  neglect. 
For  fear  or  favour,  to  remove  all  dangers. 
How  near  soe'er  that  man  can  be  to  me 
From  whom  they  should  have  birth. 

Ham,  It  is  confirm'd. 

Aub,  Nor  would  you,  captain,  I  believe,  refuse. 
Or  for  respect  of  thankAilness,  or  hopes. 
To  use  vour  sword  with  fullest  confidence 
Where  he  shall  bid  you  strike. 

Ham.  I  never  have  done. 

Aub,  Nor  will,  I  think. 

Ham.  I  hope  it  is  not  question'd. 

AiA,  The  means  to  have  it  so  is  now  proposed 
you. 
Draw ;  so,  'tis  well ;  and  next,  cut  off  my  head ! 

Ham.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Aub,  'Tis,  sir,  the  duke's  pleasure ; 
My  innocence  hath  made  me  dangerous. 
And  I  must  be  removed,  and  you  the  man 
Must  act  his  will. 

Ham.  I'll  be  a  traitor  first, 
Before  I  serve  it  thus  I 

Aub.  It  must  be  done ; 
And,  that  you  may  not  doubt  it,  there's  yoor 

warrant. 
But  as  you  read,  remember,  Hamond,  that 
I  never  wrong'd  one  of  your  brave  profession ; 
And,  though  it  be  not  manly,  I  must  grieve 
That  man  of  whose  love  I  was  most  ambitious 
Could  find  no  object  of  his  hate  but  me. 

Ham.  It  is  no  time  to  talk  now.    Honour'd  sir. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  thy  servant :  I  am  wrong'd, 
And  cannot,  being  now  to  serve  the  duke. 
Stay  to  express  the  manner  how ;  but  if 
I  do  not  suddenly  give  yon  strong  proofii 
Your  life  is  deansr  to  me  than  my  own. 
May  I  live  base,  and  die  so !  Sir,  your  pardon. 

[JSMt 

Aub,  1  am  both  ways  ruin'd,  both  ways  mark'd 

for  slaughter  1 
On  every  side,  about,  behind,  before  me. 
My  certain  fate  is  fix*d  !    Were  I  a  knave  now, 
I  could  avoid  this ;  had  my  actions 
But  mere  relations  to  their  own  ends,  I  could 

'scape  now. 
Oh,  Honesty  1  thou  elder  child  of  Virtue, 
Thou  seed  of  Heaven,  why,  to  acquire  thy  good. 

ness. 
Should  malice  and  distrust  stick  thorns  before  us. 
And  make  us  swim  unto  thee,  hung  with  haxards  ? 
But  Heaven  is  got  by  suffering,  not  disputing ! 
Say  he  knew  this  before-hand,  where  am  I  then  ? 
Or  say  he  do  not  know  it,  whereas  my  loyalty  ? 
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I  know  bis  nature,  troabled  u  tbe  lea, 
And  as  the  lea  deTonring  when  he's  vex'd. 
And  1  know  princes  are  their  own  ezponnden. 
Am  I  afraid  of  death  ?  of  dying  nobly  ? 
Of  dying  in  mine  innocence  uprightly  ? 
Have  I  met  death  in  all  his  forms,  and  fears. 
Now  on  the  points  of  swords,  now  pitched  on 

lances. 
In  fires,  in  storms  of  arrows,  battles,  breaches, 
And  shall  I  now  shrink  from  him,  when  he  courts 
Smiling  and  foil  of  sanctity?  V\l  meet  him ;   [me. 
My  loyal  hand  and  heart  shall  give  this  to  himi 
And,  though  it  bear  beyond  wlwt  poets  feign 
A  punishment,  duty  shidl  meet  that  pain ; 
And  my  most  constant  heart,  to  do  him  good, 
Shall  check  at  neither  pale  affright  nor  blood. 

Bnttr  Mmt  ngor. 

Met.  The  duchess  presently  would  crave  your 

presence. 
Aub.  I  come ;  and  Aubrey,  now  resoWe  to  keep 
Thy  honour  living,  though  thy  bq^y  sleep  I    lE^U' 


SCENE  II A  Roam  inth0  House  of  BALnwrs. 

Enter  Edith  and  a  Boy ;  a  Bamfvut  nt  wA. 

EdUh.  Now  for  thy  fether's  murder  and  the 

ruin 
All  chastity  shall  suffer  if  he  reign !  ZKneeU. 

Thou  blessed  soul,    look  down,  and   steel  t^y 

daughter. 
Look  on  the  Bacrifice  she  comes  to  send  thee. 
And  through  the  bloody  clouds  behold  my  piety  ! 
Take  from  my  cold  heart  fear,  from  my  sex  pity, 
And  as  I  wipe  these  tears  off,  shed  for  thee. 
So  all  remembrance  may  I  lose  of  mercy  1 
Give  me  a  woman's  anger  bent  to  blood. 
The  wildness  of  the  winds  to  drown  bis  prayers  ! 
Storm-like  may  my  destruction  fall  upon  him, 
My  rage,  like  roving  billows  as  they  rise, 
Pour'd  on  his  soul  to  sink  it !     Give  me  flattery, 
(For  yet  my  constant  soul  ne'er  knew  dissembling) 
Flattery  the  food  of  fools,  that  I  may  rock  him 
And  lull  him  in  the  down  of  his  desires ; 
That  in  the  height  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes. 
His  Heaven  forgot,  and  all  his  lusts  upon  him. 
My  hand,  like  thundnr  from  a  doud,  may  seise 

him  I —  iRint. 

1  hear  him  come ;  go,  boy,  and  entertain  him. 

SONG  »y  au  Boj. 

Tske»  oh,  take  thooe  lips  away. 
That  to  fwoeUy  were  forewoni, 

And  thooe  eyes,  like  break  of  dMy, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  ; 

Bat  my  kisses  bring  ngain, 

Beals  of  love»  though  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 
Which  thy  froseo  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

Enter  Roun. 

RoUo,  What  bright  star,  taking  Beauty's  form 
upon  her, 
In  all  the  happy  lustre  of  Heaven's  glonr. 
Has  dropp'd  down  from  the  sky  to  comfort  me  ? 
Wonder  of  nature,  let  it  not  prophane  thee 


My  rude  hand  touch  thy  beauty ;  nor  this 
The  gentle  sacrifice  of  love  end  service. 
Be  offer'd  to  the  honour  of  thy  sweetnesii. 

EdUh,  My  gracious  lord,  no  deity  dwells  here, 
Nor  nothing  of  that  virtue,  but  obedience ; 
The  servant  to  your  will  affects  no  flattery. 

RoUo,  Can  it  be  flattery  to  swear  those  eyes 
Are  Love's  eternal  lamps  he  fires  all  hearts  with  ? 
That  tongue  the  smart  string  to  his  bow  ?  those 
The  deadly  shafts  he  sends  into  our  souls  ?    [sighs 
Oh,  look  upon  me  with  thy  spring  of  beauty  1 

Edith,  Your  grace  is  fiiU  of  game. 

RoUo,  By  heaven,  my  Edith, 
Thy  mother  fed  on  roses  when  she  bred  thee. 

EdUh,  And  thine  on  brambles,  that  have  prick'd 
her  heart  out  I  {,Atid$^ 

RoUo.  The  sweetness  of  the  Arabian  wind,  still 
blowing 
Upon  the  treasures  of  perfumes  and  spices, 
In  all  their  pride  and  pleasures,  call  thee  mistress  I 

Edith,  Will't  please  you  nt,  sir  ? 

Rolio,  So  you  please  sit  by  me.  [ivy  «tt. 

Fair  gentle  niaid,  there  is  no  speaking  to  thee ; 
The  excellency  that  appears  upon  thM 
Ties  up  my  tongue !    Pray  speak  to  me. 

Edith.  Of  what,  sir? 

Rolh.  Of  sny  thing,  anything  is  excellent. 
Will  you  take  my  directions  ?  Speak  of  love  tiien ; 
Speak  of  thy  fair  self,  Edith ;  and  while  thou 

speak'st, 
Let  me,  thus  languishing,  give  up  myself,  wench. 

Edith,  He  has  a  strange  cunning  tongue,  [^ftdir.] 
.—Why  do  you  sigh,  sir  ?— 
How  masteriy  he  turns  himself  to  oatch  me ! 

RoUo.  The  way  to  Paradise,  my  gentle  maid. 
Is  hard  and  crooked,  scarce  repentance  finding, 
With  all  her  holy  helps,  the  door  to  enter. 
Give  me  thy  hand :  What  dost  thou  feel  1 

Edith.  Your  tears,  sur ; 
You  weqp  extremely. — Strengthen  me  now,  jus. 
tice !—  [AiiOe. 

Why  are  these  sorrows,  sir? 

RoUo.  Thou  wilt  never  love  me 
If  I  should  tell  thee ;  vet  there's  no  way  left 
Ever  to  purchase  this  bless'd  Paradise, 
But  swimming  thither  in  these  tears. 

EdUh.  I  stagger  1 

RoUo.  Are  they  not  drops  of  blood  ? 

Edith.  No. 

RoUo.  They  are  for  blood  then, 
For  guiltless  blood !  and  they  must  drop,  my  Edith, 
They  must  thus  drop,  till  I  have  drown'd  my  mis- 
chieft. 

Edith.  If  this  be  true,  I  have  no  strength  tc 
touch  him.  lAtide. 

RoUo,  I  pr'ythee  look  upon  me;  turn  not  fh>m 
me! 
Alas,  I  do  confess  I'm  made  of  mischief, 
Begot  with  all  men's  miseries  upon  me ; 
But  see  my  sorrows,  maid,  and  do  not  thoa. 
Whose  only  sweetest  sacrifice  is  softness. 
Whose  true  condition  tenderness  of  nature—— 

Edith.  My  anger  melts;  oh,  I  shall  lose  my 
justice !  lAaUM. 

Rotto.  Do  not  thou  learn  to  kill  with  cruelty, 
As  I  have  done;  to  murder  with  thy  eyes, 
Those  blessed  eyes,  as  I  have  done  witii  malice. 
When  thou  hast  wounded  me  to  deadi  with  scorn, 
(As  I  deserve  it,  lady)  for  my  true  love. 
When  thou  hast  loaden  me  with  eardi  for  ever. 
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Take  heed  my  sorrows,  and  the  stings  I  suffer, 
Take  heed  my  nightly  dreams  of  death  and  horror, 
Pursue  thee  not;  no  time  shall  tell  thy  griefs 

then. 
Nor  shall  an  hour  of  joy  add  to  thy  beauties 
Look  not  upon  me  as  I  kiU'd  thy  father ; 
As  I  was  smear'd  in  blood,  do  thou  not  hate  me ; 
But  thus,  in  whiteness  of  my  washed  repentance, 
In  my  heart's  tears  and  tru&i  of  love  to  Edith, 
In  my  fair  life  hereafter 

EiUth.  He  will  fool  me!  iArtde. 

RoUo.   Oh,  with  thine  angel-eyes  behold  and 
bless  me ! 
Of  Heaven  we  call  for  mercy,  and  obtain  it ; 
To  Justice  for  our  right  on  earth,  and  have  it ; 
Of  thee  I  beg  for  Iotc  ;  save  me,  and  give  it  1 

Sd&th,  Now,  Heaven,  thy  help,  or  I  am  gone 
forever; 
His  tongue  has  tum'd  me  into  melting  pity !  lAride. 

Enter  Hamdhd  and  Otiard. 

Ham,  Keep  the  doors  safe ;  and,  upon  pain  of 
Let  no  man  enter  till  I  give  the  word.         [death, 

Guard.  We  shall,  sir.  [JB'xettnt 

Ham,  Here  he  is,  in  all  his  pleasure : 
I  have  my  wish. 

RoUo,  How  now  ?  why  dost  thou  stare  so  ? 

Edith,  A  help,  I  hope  1 

RoUo.  What  dost  thou  here  ?  who  sent  thee  ? 

Ham,  My  brother,  and  the  base  malicious  office 
Thou  mad'st  me  do  to  Aubrey.    Pray  ! 

RoUo.  Pray? 

Ham,  Pray  1 
Pray,  if  thou  canst  pray ;  I  shall  Idll  thy  soul  else  I 
Pray  suddenly ! 

Rotto,  Thou  canst  not  be  so  traitorous  ! 

Ham,  It  is  a  justice. — Stay,  lady  1 
For  I  perceive  your  end :  a  woman's  hand 
Must  not  rob  me  of  vengeance. 

Edith,  'Tis  my  glory! 

Ham,  'Tis  mine  ;  stay,  and  share  with  me.— 
By  the  gods,  RoUo, 
There  is  no  way  to  save  thy  life  I 

RoUo.  No  ? 

Ham,  No : 
It  is  so  monstrous,  no  repentance  cures  it ! 

RoUo,  Why  then,  thou  shalt  kill  her  first ;  and 
what  this  blood  ISeius  EDira. 

WiU  cast  upon  thy  cursed  head 

Ham,  Poor  guard,  sir  1 

Edith.  Spare  not,  brave  captain ! 

RoUo,  Fear,  or  the  devil  have  thee !     [mother, 

Ham,  Such  fear,  sir,  as  you  gave  your  bonour'd 
When  your  most  virtuous  brotiier  shield-like  held 
Such  I'U  give  you.     Put  her  away.  [her, 

RoUo.  1  will  not; 
I  will  not  die  so  tamely.  * 

Ham,  Murderous  villain. 
Wilt  thou  draw  seas  of  blood  upon  thee  ? 

EtRth.  Fear  not; 
Kill  him,  good  captain  !  any  way  dispatch  him ! 
My  body's  honoor'd  with  that  sword  that  through 

me 
Sends  his  black  soul  to  hell  !  Oh,  but  for  one 

Ham.  Shake  him  off  bravely.  [hand ! 

Edith.  He  is  too  strong.     Strike  him  ! 

Ham.  [They  itruggUf  Rollo  atixet  Edith's 
dagger."]  Oh,  am  I  with  yoa,  sir  ?  Now 
keep  you  from  him  ! 
What,  has  he  got  a  knife  ? 


Edith.  Look  to  him,  captain ; 
For  now  he  will  be  mischievous. 

Ham.  Do  you  smile,  sir  ? 
Does  it  so  tickle  you  ?     Have  at  y^m  once  more  1 

Edith.  Oh,  bravely  thrust  I  Tdce  heed  he  come 
not  in,  sir. 
To  him  again  ;  vou  give  him  too  much  respite. 

RoUo.  Yet  wilt  thou  save  my  life  ?  and  I'll  for- 
give thee. 
And  give  thee  all,  all  honours,  all  advancements. 
Call  thee  my  friend  I 

Edith.  Strike,  strike,  and  hear  him  not  I 
His  tongue  will  tempt  a  saint. 

RoUo.  Oh,  for  my  soul  sake  1 

Edith,  Save  nothing  of  him ! 

Ham,  Now  for  your  ftrewell  I 
Are  you  so  wary  ?  take  you  that  I  [flXoftr  him. 

RoUo,  Thou  that  too!  [AoArftiM. 

Oh,  thou  hast  kill'd  me  basely,  basely,  basely ! 

IDUe. 

Edith,  The  just  reward  of  murder  falls  upon 
How  do  you,  8i»?  has  he  not  hurt  you  ?       [thee  ! 

Ham.  No; 
I  feel  not  any  thing. 

Aub,  [^  Wiihinl\  I  change  you  let  us  pass  I 

Guard.  [  Within."]  You  cannot  yet,  sir. 

Aub.  I'U  make  way  then. 

Guard,  We  are  sworn  to  our  captain : 
And,  till  he  give  the  word 

Ham.  Now  let  them  in  there. 

Enter  Sophia,  Matiloa,  Adbrbt,  LordSk  ami  AttandaBta» 

Soph.  Oh,  there  he  lies !  Sorrow  on  sorrow  seeks 
Oh,  in  his  blood  he  lies !  [me  ? 

Aub.  Had  you  spoke  sooner. 
This  might  have  been  prevented.  Take  the  duchesa, 
And  lead  her  off ;  this  is  no  sight  for  her  eyes. 

[Sorau  led  out. 

Mat.  Oh,  bravely  done,  wench ! 

Edith.  There  stands  the  noble  doer. 

Mat.  May  honour  ever  seek  thee  for  thy  justice ! 
Oh,  'twas  a  deed  of  high  and  brave  adventure, 
A  justice  even  for  Heaven  to  envy  at ! 
Farewell,  my  sorrows,  and  my  tears  take  trace. 
My  wishes  are  come  round !  Oh,  bloody  brother, 
Till  this  hour  never  beauteous ;  till  thy  life. 
Like  a  full  sacrifice  for  all  thy  mischieft, 
Flow'd  from  thee  in  these  rivers,  never  righteous ! 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  are  quarried  widi  their  joys  now ! 
My  longing  heart  even  leaping  out  for  lightness ! 
But,  die  ^y  black  sins  with  thee  ;  I  fbigive  thee  I 

Aub,  Who  did  this  deed? 

Ham,  I,  and  I'll  answer  it  1  [IKcf. 

Edith.  He  faints  !  Oh,  that  same  cursed  knife 

Aub.  How  ?  [has  kill'd  him ! 

Edith.  He  snatch'd  it  from  my  hand  for  whom 
And  as  they  grappled [I  bore  it; 

Aub.  Justice  ia  ever  equal  I 
Had  it  not  been  on  him,  thou  hadst  died  too  honest. 
Did  you  know  of  his  death  ? 

Edith.  Yes,  and  rejoice  in't. 

Aub.  I  am  sorry  for  your  youth  then,  for  though 
the  strictness 
Of  law  shall  not  fall  on  yon,  that  of  life 
Must  presently.     Go,  to  a  cloister  carry  her ; 
And  there  for  ever  lead  your  life  in  penitence. 

Edith.  Best  father  to  my  soul,  I  give  yon  thanks, 
And  now  my  fair  revenges  have  their  enda,  [sir  ! 
My  vows  shall  be  my  km,  my  prayers  my  friends ! 

IBjtH. 
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EMer  Latorch  and  the  Jugglers,  at  the  door. 
Lot.  Stay  there  ;  Til  step  in,  and  prepare  the 
Norb,  We  shall  hare  brave  rewards  !       [duke. 
Fitke.  That's  without  question. 
iMt.  By  this  time,  whereas  my  huffing  friend, 
lord  Aubrey ! 
Where's  that  good  gentleman  ?  Oh,  I  could  laugh 

now, 
And  burst  myself  with  mere  imagination : 
A  wise  man,  and  a  TaHant  man,  a  just  man, 
Should  suffer  himself  to  be  juggled  out  o'  th'  world 
By  a  number  of  poor  gipsies !  Farewell,  swash 

buckler ; 
For  I  know  thy  month  is  cold  enough  by  this  time. 
A  hundred  of  ye  I  can  shave  as  neatly, 
And  ne*er  draw  blood  in  show.    Now  shall  my 

honour, 
My  power,  and  virtue,  walk  alone ;  my  pleasure 
Observed  by  all ;  all  knees  bend  to  my  worship ; 
All  suits  to  me,  as  saint  of  all  their  fortunes. 
Preferred  and  crowded  to.  What  full  place  of  credit, 
And  what  style  now  ?  your  lordship  ?  no,  'tis  com- 
mon; 
But  that  I'll  think  to-morrow  on. — Now  for  my 

{Comet /oneard. 


master  dead?   Aubrey 
[alive  too  ? 


IHeitttUed, 


business. 

Aub,  Who's  there  ? 

LaL  Ha!    dead?    my 

Guard.  Latorch,  sir. 

Aub.  Seize  his  body  ! 

Lot.  Oh,  my  fortune  1 
My  master  dead  ? 

Aub.  And  you,  within  this  half-hour. 
Prepare  yourself,  good  devil !  you  must  to  it ; 
Millions  of  gold  shall  not  redeem  thy  mischiefs. 
Behold  the  justice  of  thy  practice,  villain ; 
The  mass  of  murders  thou  hast  drawn  upon  us ; 
Behold  thy  doctrine  !  You  look  now  for  reward,  sir, 
To  be  advanced,  I  am  sure,  for  all  your  labours  ; 
And  you  shall  have  it. — Make  his  gallows  higher 
By  ten  foot  at  the  least,  and  then  advance  him. 

Lat.  Mercy,  mercy ! 

^116.  It  is  too  late,  fool ! 
Such  as  you  meant  for  me. — Away  with  him ! — 

ZHe  is  led  out 
What  gaping  knaves  are  those  ?  Bring  'em  in,  fel- 
lows.—  iThqf  are  brovght/brward. 
Now,  what  are  you  ? 

Norb.  Mathematicians, 
If  t  please  your  lordship. 


Aub.  And  ye  drew  a  figure  ? 

Fiake.  We  have  drawn  many. 

Aub.  For  the  duke,  I  mean,  sir. 
Latorch's  knaves  you  are  I 

Norb.  We  know  the  gentleman. 

Aub.  What  did  he  promise  you  ? 

Norb.  We  are  paid  already. 

Aub.  But  I  will  see  you  better  paid :  Gro,  whip 
them  I 

Norb,  We  do  beseech  your  lordship  I  we  were 
hired. 

Aub.  I  know  you  were,  and  you  shall  have  your 
hire: 
Whip  'em  extremely ;  whip  that  doctor  there, 
'Till  he  record  himself  a  rogue. 

Norb,  I  am  one,  sir. 

Aub,  Whip  him  for  being  one  ;  and  when  they 
are  whipt, 
Ijead  'em  to  the  gallows  to  see  their  patron  hang'd. 
Away  with  them  I 

Norb.  Ah,  good  my  lord  I  [Tkey  are  led  out. 

Aub.  Now  to  mine  own  right,  gentlemen. 

1  Lord.  You  have  the  next  indeed ;  we  ail  con- 

fess it, 
And  here  stand  ready  to  invest  you  with  it. 

2  Lord.  Which  to  make  stronger  to  you,  and  the 

surer 
Than  blood  or  mischiefs  dare  infringe  again, 
Behold  this  lady,  sir,  this  noble  lady, 
Full  of  the  blood  as  you  are,  of  that  nearness ; 
How  blessed  would  it  be 

Aub.  I  apprehend  you ; 
And,  so  the  fair  Matilda  dare  accept  me, 

Her  ever  constant  servant 

Mat,  In  all  pureness, 
In  all  humility  of  heart  and  services, 
To  the  most  noble  Aubrey  I  submit  me. 

Aub,  Then  this  is  our  first  tie.    Now  to  our 

business  I 
1  I^ord,  We  are  ready  all  to  put  the  honour  on 

you,  sir. 
Aub,  These  sad  rites  must  be  done  first :  Take 
up  the  bodies ; 
This,  as  he  was  a  prince,  so  princely  funeral 
Shall  wait  upon  hun  ;  on  this  honest  captain. 
The  decency  of  arms ;  a  tear  for  him  too. 
So,  sadly  on,  and,  as  we  view  his  blood, 
May  his  example  in  our  rule  raise  good  I 

lEseunt  with  the  bodiet. 
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Dm  Qamd,  a  netU  ttafed  OenOtman,  that,  being  newlif 
lii^Ud  from  Aw  TravAiy  attitU  his  SitUr  Okiana, 
in  her  Chan  q^  Hikabsl  the  Wild-Ooosb. 

La  CAanm,  the  indulgent  Father  to  TAnAamu 

IfiBABSi^  the  WiLD-Ooou,  a  travetted  Moneieur,  and 
great  d^fier  df  aU  Ladies  in  the  wap  ef  Marriage, 
clherwise  their  much  loose  ServaiU,  at  last  cat^/ht 
bg  the  despised  Omama. 

PiHAc,  his  Feltow-Traveller,  of  a  livelg  spirit,  and 
Servant  to  the  no  less  sprighUg  Liixia-Biakca. 

BsLLBUR,  CompanUm  to  both,  of  ft  9UnU  hluni  humimr, 
in  Love  with  RoaALUiu. 

If AMiOLsr,  Faiher  to  Bosalura  oimI  Lillia-Biaiiga. 


Loom,  the  rough  smA  eof^ULsnt  Tutor  to  the  Ladiot, 
and  chitf  engine  to  entrap  Me  Wuj>-Goo6S. 

OitiAifA,  the  fdir  bHrothed  tf  Mibabsl,  and  wtttjf 
fMoieer  <^f  the  Chase* 

L^iil^iicA,  }  <*«  ^''^  J>aughters  of  Nahwlw. 
PsniXA,  Vk^r  Waiting-Woman. 
Mabiana,  an  English  Courtezan, 
A  Young  Man  di^fuised  as  a  Factor. 
PiM^,  Sermnts,  Blnglng-Boy.  Tun  Merehanti,  PHait, 
Four  Women. 


SCENE,— Paris. 


ACT     L 


SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  La  Cabtrb's  House, 
BnUr  D«  Oabd,  and  a  Footboj. 

De  Ga.  Simh,  yon.  know  I  have  rid  hard ;  stir 
And  let  him  want  no  litter.  [my  horse  welly 

Bo]f.  I  am  sure  I  have  nm  hard ; 
*Woidd  somebody  would  walk  me,  and  see  me 

Utter'd, 
For  I  think  my  fellow  horse  cannot  m  reason 
Desire  more  rest,  nor  take  up  his  chamber  before 

me : 
But  we  are  the  beasts  now,  and  the  beasts  are  our 
masters. 
De  Ga.  When  you  have  done,  step  to  the  ten- 
crown  ordinary 

Boy.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  for  I  have  a  twenty- 
crown  stomach. 
De  Ga.  And  there  bespeak  a  dinner. 
Bojf.  [Going.}  Yes,  sir,  presently. 
De  Ga.  For  whom,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 
Boy.  For  myself,  I  take  it,  sir. 
De  Ga.  In  truth,  you  shall  not  take  it ;  *tis  not 
meant  for  you ; 
There's  for  your  provender.    Bespeak  a  dinner 
For  Monsieur  Mirabel,  md  his  companions ; 
They'll  be  in  town  within  this  hour.     When  you 

have  done,  sirrah. 
Make  ready  all  things  at  my  lodgings,  for  me, 
And  wait  me  there. 
Bop.  The  ten-crown  ordinary  ? 
De  Ga.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  not  forgot  it. 
Boy.  m  forget  my  feet  first : 
'Tis  the  best  part  of  a  footman's  foith.     ISxit  B07. 

De  Ga.  These  youths. 
For  all  they  have  been  in  Italy  to  learn  thrift. 
And  seem  to  wonder  at  men's  lavish  ways, 


Yet  they  cannot  rub  oif  old  friends,  their  French 

itches ; 
Tbiew  must  meet  sometimes  to  disport  their  bodies 
Wim  good  wine,  and  good  women  {  and  good  store 

too. 
Let  'em  be  what  they  will,  they  are  arm'd  aft  all 

points. 
And  then  hang  saving,  let  the  sea  grow  hi^  ! 
This  ordinary  can  fit  'em  of  all  sizes. 
Tliey  must  salute  their  country  with  old  customs. 

Enter  La  Casxiui  and  Omana. 

Ori.  Brother! 

De  Ga,  My  dearest  sister ! 

Off.  Welcome,  welcome ! 
Indeed,  you  are  welcome  home,  most  welcome  I 

De  Ga.  Thank  ye ! 
You're  grown  a  handsome  woman,  Oriana : 
Blush  at  your  fsults.    I  am  wond'rous  glad  to  see 
Monsieur  La  Castre,  let  not  my  affection  [yon ! — 
To  my  fair  sister  make  me  held  unmanneriy : 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  to  see  you  lusty. 
Good  health  about  you,  and  in  fiur  company ; 
Believe  me,  I  am  proud 

La  Ca.  Fair  sir,  I  thank  yon. 
Monsieur  De  Gard,  you  are  welcome  firom  your 

journey  I 
Good  men  have  still  good  welcome :  Give  me  your 

hand,  sir. 
Once  more,  you  are  welcome  home !  You  look  still 
younger. 

De  Ga.  Time  has  no  leisure  to  look  after  us ; 
We  wander  every  where ;  age  cannot  find  us. 

La  Ca.  And  how  does  all  ? 

Dc  Ga,  All  well,  sir,  and  all  lusty. 

La  Ca.  I  hope  my  son  be  so :  I  doubt  not,  sir, 
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Bat  yon  have  often  Men  him  in  your  joornies. 
And  being  me  some  fidr  news. 

De  Ga.  Your  son  is  well,  sir, 
And  grown  a  proper  gentleman ;  he's  well,  and  Insty. 
WitUn  this  eight  hours  I  took  leaye  of  him. 
And  orer-hied  him,  having  some  slight  business 
That  forced  me  oat  o'  th'  way :  I  can  assure  you, 
He  will  be  here  to-night. 

La  Ca,  Yon  make  me  glad,  sir. 
For,  o'  my  faith,  I  almost  long  to  see  him  1 
Methinks  he  has  been  away 

De  Go.  "Us  but  your  tenderness ; 
What  are  three  years  ?  a  loye-sick  wendb  will 

allow  it. 
His  friends,  that  went  oat  with  him,  are  come  back 

too, 
Belleur,  and  young  Pinac:  He  bid  me  say  little, 
Because  he  means  to  be  his  own  glad  messenger. 

La  Co.  I  thank  you  for  this  news,  sir.  He  shall 
be  welcome. 
And  his  friends  too:  Indeed,  I  thank  you  heartilv! 
And  how  (for  I  dare  say  you  will  not  flatter  him) 
Has  Italy  wrought  on  him  ?  has  he  mew'd  yet 
His  wild  fuitastic  toys  ?    They  say,  that  dunate 
Is  a  great  puiger  of  those  humorous  fluxes. 
How  is  he  improved,  I  pray  you  ? 

De  Ga,  No  doubt,  sir,  well. 
I   He  has  borne  himself  a  fall  and  noble  gendemsa ; 
To  speak  him  farther  is  beyond  my  charter. 

La  Co.  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  much  good.  Come, 
I  see 
You  long  to  enjoy  your  sister ;  yet  I  must  entreat 
Before  I  go,  to  sup  with  me  to-night,  [you, 

And  must  not  be  denied. 

De  Ga.  I  am  your  servant. 

La  Ca,  Where  you  shall  meet  fiur,  merry,  and 
noble  company ; 
My  neighbour  Nantolet ;  and  his  two  fair  danghters. 

De  Go.  Your  supper's  seasoned  well,  sir :  I  shall 
wait  upon  you. 

La  Ca.  Till  then  I'll  leave  ye :  And  yon  are 
once  more  welcome !  lExU. 

De  Ga.  I  thank  you,  noble  sir ! — ^Now,  Oriana, 
How  have  ye  done  since  I  went  ?  have  ye  had  your 
And  your  mind  free  ?  [health  well  ? 

Ort.  Yoa  see,  I  am  not  bated ; 
Merry,  and  eat  my  meat 

De  Ga.  A  good  preservative. 
And  how  have  yoa  been  used  ?  You  know,  Oriana, 
Upon  my  going  out,  at  your  request, 
I  left  your  portion  in  La  Castre  s  hands. 
The  main  means  you  must  stick  to :  For  that  reason. 
And  'tis  no  little  one,  I  ask  you,  sister. 
With  what  humanity  he  entertains  you. 
And  how  you  find  his  courtesy  ? 

OH.  Most  ready : 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  used  most  nobly. 

De  Ga.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it :  But,  I  pr'ythee 
tell  me. 
And  tell  me  true,  what  end  had  you,  Oriana, 
In  trusting  your  money  here  ?  He  is  no  Idnsman, 
Nor  any  tie  upon  him  of  a  guardian ; 
Nor  dare  I  think  you  doubt  my  prodigality. 

Ori.  No,  certain,  sir ;  none  of  all  ^is  provoked 
Another  private  reason.  [me ; 

De  Ga.  'Tis  not  private. 
Nor  carried  so ;  'tis  common,  my  fair  sister ; 
Your  love  to  Mirabel :  Your  blushes  tell  it. 
'Tis  too  much  known,  and  spoken  of  too  largely ; 
And  with  no  little  shame  I  wonder  at  it. 


Ori,  Is  it  a  shame  to  love  ? 

De  Ga.  To  love  undiscreetly : 
A  virgin  should  be  tender  of  her  honoar, 
Close,  and  secure. 

Ort.  I  am  as  close  as  can  be. 
And  stand  upon  as  strong  and  honest  guards  too ; 
Unless  this  warlike  age  need  a  portcullis. 
Yet,  I  confess,  I  love  him. 

De  Ga.  Hear  the  people. 

Ori.  Now  I  say,  hang  the  people  I  he  that  dares 
Believe  what  they  say,  dares  be  mad,  and  give 
His  mother,  nay,  his  own  wife,  up  to  rumour. 
All  grounds  of  truth,  they  build  on,  is  a  tavern ; 
And  their  best  censure's  sack,  sack  in  abundance ; 
For  as  they  drink,  they  think :  They  ne'er  speak 

modestly, 
Unless  the  wine  be  poor,  or  they  want  money. 
Believe  them?  Believe  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
The  Knight  o*  th'  Sun,  or  Palmerin  of  England ; 
For  these,  to  them»  are  modest  and  true  stories  I 
Pray  understand  me ;  if  their  tongues  be  truth, 
As  if  m  ffino  Veritas  be  an  oracle^ 
What  woman  is,  or  has  been  ever,  honest  ? 
Give  'em  but  ten  round  cups,  they'll  swear  LucretiB 
Died  not  for  want  of  power  to  resist  Tarquin, 
But  want  of  pleasure  that  he  stay'd  no  longer : 
And  Portia,  that  was  famous  for  her  piety 
To  her  loved  lord,  they'll  face  ye  out,  died  o'  th'  poz. 

De  Ga.  Well,  there  is  something,  sister. 

Ori.  If  there  be,  brother, 
'Tis  none  of  their  things ;  'tis  not  yet  so  monstrous : 
My  thing  is  marriage ;  and,  at  his  return, 
I  hope  to  put  their  squint  eyes  right  again. 

De  Ga.  Marriage  ?    'Tis  true,  his  father  is  a 
rich  man. 
Rich  both  in  land  and  money ;  he  his  heir, 
A  young  and  handsome  man,  I  must  confess  too ; 
But  of  such  qualities,  and  such  wild  flings, 
Such  admirable  imperfections,  sister, 
(For  all  his  travel,  and  bought  experience) 
1  should  be  loth  to  own  him  for  my  brother. 
Methinks,  a  rich  mind  in  a  state  indifferent 
Would  prove  the  better  fortune. 

On.  If  he  be  wUd, 
The  reclaiming  him  to  good  and  honest,  brother. 
Will  make  much  for  my  honour ;  which,  if  I  pros* 
Shall  be  the  study  of  my  love,  and  life  too.     [per, 

De  Ga.  You  say  well ;  'would  he  thought  as 
well,  and  loved  too  I 
He  marry  ?  he'll  be  hang'd  first ;  he  knows  no  more 
What  the  conditions  and  the  ties  of  love  are, 
The  honest  purposes  and  grounds  of  marriage, 
Nor  will  know,  nor  be  ever  brought  to  endeavour, 
Than  I  do  how  to  build  a  church :  He  was  ever 
A  loose  and  strong  defier  of  all  order ; 
His  loves  are  wanderers,  they  knock  at  each  door. 
And  taste  each  dish,  but  are  no  residents. 
Or  say,  he  may  be  brought  to  think  of  marriage, 
(As  'twill  be  no  small  labour)  thy  hopes  are  stran- 
gers : 
I  know,  there  is  a  laboured  match  now  follow'd, 
Now  at  this  time,  for  which  he  was  sent  for  home 

too: 
Be  not  abused ;  Nantolet  has  two  fsir  dnighteiiy 
And  he  must  take  his  choice. 

Oft.  Let  him  take  freely : 
For  aU  this  I  despair  not ;  mv  mind  tells  me 
That  I,  and  only  L  must  make  him  perfect;. 
And  in  that  hope  I  rest. 

De  Ga.  Sinoe  you're  so  confident, 
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PltMper  yoar  hope !  I'll  be  no  adversary ; 

Keep  yourself  fidr  and  right,  he  riiall  not  wrong 

yon. 
On,  When  I  forget  my  viitae,  no  man  know 

me !  IBseunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Sireet  b^ore  ihe  tame  Houte, 
Enttr  Mnuwm.,  Pm ac,  Bsu^int,  and  SerranU. 

Mir,  Welcome  to  PttriB*  once  more,  gentlemen ! 
We  hare  had  a  merry  and  a  Inaty  ordinary, 
And  wine,  and  good  meat,  and  abonncing  recJconing ! 
And  let  it  go  for  once ;  'tis  a  good  physic : 
Only  the  wenches  are  not  for  my  cQet ; 
They  are  too  lean  and  thin,  their  embraces  brawn- 
Give  me  the  plomp  Venetian,  fat,  and  Insty,  [fallen. 
That  meets  me  soft  and  supple  ;  smiles  upon  me, 
As  if  a  cup  of  foil  wine  leap  d  to  kiss  me ; 
These  slight  things  I  affect  not. 

Pinao,  They  are  ill-built ; 
Pin-buttock'd,  like  your  dainty  Barbaries, 
And  weak   i'  th'   pasterns;    they'll   endure  no 
hardness. 

Mir,  There's  nothing  good  or  handsome  bred 
amongst  us : 
Till  we  are  travell'd,  and  live  abroad,  we  are 

coxcombs. 
You  talk  of  France ;  a  slight  unseason'd  country. 
Abundance  of  gross  food,  which  makes  us  block- 
heads 1 
We  are  fair  set  out  indeed,  and  so  are  fore-horses: 
Men  say,  we  are  great  courtiers ;  men  abuse  us  ! 
We  are  wise,  and  valiant  too ;  non  credo,  aignor  t 
Our  women  the  best  linguists ;  they  are  parrots ; 
O'  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing  but  mere 

drolleries. 
Ha !  Roma  la  Santa,  Italy  for  my  money ! 
Their  policies,  their  customs,  thor  frugalities. 
Their  courtesies  so  open,  yet  so  reserved  too, 
Asy  when  you  think  you  are  known  best,  you're  a 

stranger ; 
Their  very  pick-teeth  speak  more  man  than  we  do, 
And  season  of  more  salt ! 

Pinao,  'Tis  a  brave  country  ; 
Not  pester'd  with  your  stubborn  precise  puppies, 
That  turn  all  useful  and  allow'd  contentments 
To    scabs    and    scruples :    Hang    'em,    capon- 
worshippers  ! 

Bei,  I  like  Uiat  freedom  well,  and  like  their 
women  too, 
And  would  foin  do  as  others  do ;  but  I'm  so  bashful. 
So  naturally  an  ass — Look  ye,  I  can  look  upon  'em, 
And  very  willingly  I  go  to  see  'em, 
(There's  no  man  wiUinger)  and  I  can  kiss  'em, 
And  make  a  shift 

Mir.  But  if  they  chance  to  flout  you. 
Or  say,  "  You  are  too  bold !  fy,  sir,  remember ! 
I  pray,  sit  forther  oflf " 

Bei.  'Tis  true — I  am  humbled, 
I  am  gone ;  I  confiess  ingenuously,  I  am  silenced  ; 
The  spirit  of  amber  cannot  force  me  answer. 

PifUK,  Then  would  I  sing  and 

Bei,  You  have  wherewithal,  sir. 

Pinae,  And  charge  her  up  again. 

Bel.  I  can  be  hang'd  first; 
Yet,  where  I  fasten  well,  I  am  a  tyrant 

Mir.  Why,  thou  dar*st  fight  ? 

BeL  Yes,  certainly  I  dare  fight, 
And  fight  with  any  man  at  any  weapon ; 


'Would  the  other  were  no  more !  but  a  pox  on*t ! 
When  I  am  sometimes  in  my  height  of  hope. 
And  reasonable  valiant  that  way,  my  heart  harden'd. 
Some  scornful  jest  or  other  chops  between  me 
And  my  desire :  What  would  you  have  me  to  do 
then,  gentlemen  ? 

Mir.  BeUeur,  you  must  be  bolder :  Travel  three 
And  bring  home  such  a  baby  to  betray  you  [years. 
As  bashfolness?  a  great  follow,  and  a  soldier  ? 

Bei.  You  have  the  gift  of  impudence ;  be  thankful ; 
Every  man  has  not  the  like  talent.     I  will  study, 
And  if  it  may  be  reveal'd  to  me 

Mir,  Learn  of  me. 
And  of  Pinac :  No  doubt,  you'll  find  employment ; 
Ladies  will  look  for  courtship. 

Pinae.  'Tis  but  fleshing, 
But  standing  one  good  brunt  or  two.    Hast  thou 

any  mind  to  marriage  ? 
We'll  provide  thee  some  soft-natur^dwendi,  that's 
dumb  too. 

Mir,  Or  an  old  woman  that  cannot  refuse  thee 
in  charity. 

Bel,  A  dumb  woman,  or  an  old  woman,  that 
were  eager, 
And  cared  not  for  discourse  I  were  excellent  at. 

Mir,  You  must  now  put  on  boldness  (there's  no 
avoiding  it) 
And  stand  all  hasards,  fly  at  all  games  bravdy ; 
Tliey'll  say,  you  went  out  like  an  ox,  and  retnm'd 

Bel,  I  shall  make  danger,  sure,  [like  an  ass  else. 

Mir,  I  am  sent  for  home  now, 
I  know  it  is  to  marry  *,  but  my  fkther  shall  pardon 
Although  it  be  a  weighty  ceremony,  [me : 

And  may  concern  me  hereafter  in  my  gravity, 
I  will  not  lose  the  freedom  of  a  traveller ; 
A  new  strong  lusty  bark  eannot  ride  atone  anchor. 
Shall  I  make  divers  suits  to  shew  to  the  same  eyes  ? 
'Tis  dull  and  home-spun  1  study  several  pleasures, 
And  want  employments  for  'em  ?    I'll  be  hang'd 

first! 
Tie  me  to  one  smock  ?  make  my  travels  fruitless? 
I'll  none  of  that ;  for  every  fresh  behaviour. 
By  your  leave,  father,  I  must  have  afreshmistren. 
And  a  fresh  fovour  too. 

Bel.  I  like  that  passingly ; 
As  many  as  you  wUl,  so  they  be  willing. 
Willing,  and  gentle,  gentle. 

Pinao.  There's  no  reason 
A  gentleman,  and  a  traveller,  should  be  clapt  up, 
(For  *tis  a  kind  of  bilboes  to  be  married) 
Before  he  manifest  to  the  world  his  good  parts : 
Tug  ever,  like  a  rascal,  at  one  oar  ? 
Give  me  the  Italian  liberty ! 

Mir.  That  I  study. 
And  that  I  will  enjoy.    Come,  go  in  gentlemen ; 
There  mark  how  I  behave  myseUf,  and  follow. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  La  Castm's  Houte. 

Enter  La  Castrb,  Nantoubt,  Luoiim,  Rosaluiu^  and 
Lxlua-Bulkca. 

La  Ca.  You  and  your  beauteous  daughters  are 
most  welcome ! 
Beshrew  my  blood  they  are  &ir  ones  \ — Welcome 
Welcome,  sweet  birds !  [beautiea, 

Nant.  They  are  bound  much  to  your  courtesies. 

La  Co.  I  ho^  we  shall  be  nearer  acquainted. 

Nant.  That  s  my  hope  too  ; 
For,  certain,  sir,  I  much  desire  your  alliance. 
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Yon  see  'em ;  they  are  no  gypsies;  for  theirbreeding, 
It  has  not  been  so  coarse,  but  they  are  able 
To  rank  themsdyes  with  women  of  fair  fashion. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  trained  well. 
Lug.  Thank  me! 

Nani.  Fit  for  the  heirs  of  that  state  I  shall 
leave  'em ; 
To  say  more,  is  to  sell  'em.    They  say,  your  son, 
Now  he  has  travelled,  must  be  wond'rous  curious 
And  choice  in  what  he  takes ;  these  are  no  coarse 

ones. 
Sir,  here's  a  merry  wench— let  him  look  to  himself; 
All  heart,  i'faith  !— may  chance  to  startle  him ; 
For  all  his  care  and  traveled  cautioui 
May  creep  into  his  eye :  If  he  love  gravity, 
Affect  a  solemn  face,  there's  one  will  fit  him. 
La  Ca,  So  young  and  so  demure  ? 
NanL  She  is  my  daughter. 
Else  I  would  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  a  mistress 
Both  of  those  manners,  and  that  modesty, 
You  would  wonder  at :  She  is  no  often-speaker, 
But,  when  she  does,  she  speaks  well ;  nor  no  reveller. 
Yet  she  can  dance»  and  has  studied  the.  court 

elements. 
And  sings,  as  some  say,  handsomely ;  if  a  woman. 
With  the  decency  of  her  sex,  may  be  a  scholar, 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  she  understands  too. 
La  Ca.  These  are  fit  garments,  sir. 
Lug,  Thank  them  that  cut  *em ! 
Yes,  they  are  handsome  women,  they  have  handsome 
Pretty  becoming  parts.  [parts  too, 

La  Ca.  'Tis  like  they  have,  sir. 
Lug.  Yes,  yes,  and  handsome  education  they 
have  had  too, 
Had  it  abundantly  ;  they  need  not  blush  at  it : 
I  taught  it,  1*11  avouch  it. 
La  Ca.  You  say  well,  sir. 
Lug.  I  know  what  I  say,  sir,  and  I  say  but  right, 
I  am  no  trumpet  of  their  commendations        [sir : 
Before  their  father  ;  else  I  should  say  farther. 
Xm  Ca.  'Pray  you,  what's  this  gentleman  ? 
Nant.  One  tiiat  lives  with  me,  sir ; 
A  man  well  bred  and  leam'd,  but  blunt  and  bitter ; 
Yet  it  offends  no  wise  man  ;  I  take  pleasure  in't : 
Many  feir  gifts  he  has,  in  some  of  which, 
That  lie  most  easy  to  their  understandings 
He  has  handsomely  bred  up  my  girls,  I  tibank  him. 
Lug.  I  have  put  it  to  'em,  that's  my  part,  I  have 
urged  it; 
It  seems,  they  are  of  years  now  to  take  hold  on't. 
Nant.  He  s  wond'rous  blunt. 
La  Ca.  By  my  faith,  I  was  afraid  of  him : 
Does  he  not  fall  out  with  the  gentlewomen  some- 
times? 
Nant.  No,  no;  he's  that  way  moderate  and 

discreet,  sir. 
Rot.  If  he  did,  we  should  be  too  hard  for  him. 
Lug.  Well  said,  sulphur  I 
Too  hard  for  thy  husband's  head,  if  he  wear  not 
armour. 
Nant.  Many  of  these  bickerings,  sir. 
La  Ca.  I  am  glad,  they  are  no  oracles ! 
Sure  as  I  live,  he  beats  them,  he's  so  puissant. 

Enter  Mirabbl,  Pjxac.  BBLLcmt,  Da  Gard,  and 

Oriajca. 
Ori.  Well,  if  you  do  forget^— 
Mir.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace ! 
I   know  thou  art  a  pretty  wench ;  I  know  thou 

lov'st  me ; 
PreAerfe  it  till  we  have  a  fit  time  to  discourse  on't, 


And  a  fit  place ;  I'll  ease  thy  heart,  I  warrant  thee ; 
Thou  seest,  I  have  much  to  do  now. 

Oft.  I  am  answer'd,  sir : 
With  me  you  shall  have  nothing  on  these  conditions. 

De  Ga.  Your  father  and  your  friends. 

La  Co.  You  are  welcome  home,  sir  ! 
'Bless  you,  you  are  very  welcome !   'Pray  know 

this  gentleman. 
And  these  fiur  ladies. 

Nant.  Monsieur  Mirabel, 
I  am  much  affected  with  your  fair  return,  sir ; 
You  bring  a  general  joy. 

Mir.  I  bring  you  service. 
And  these  bright  beauties,  sir. 

Nant,  Welcome  home,  gentlemen  1 
Welcome  with  all  my  heart ! 

Bel.  Pinac.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

La  Ca.  Your  friends  will  have  their  share  too. 

Bel.  Sir,  we  hope 
TheyHl  look  upon  us,  though  we  show  like  strangers. 

Nant.  Monsieur  De  Gard,  I  must  salute  yon 

aUo, 

And  this  fail  gentlewoman :  you  are  welcome  from 

All  welcome,  aU!  [your  travel  too  1 

[La  CAflfTRB  and  Mibabb.  jpeo*  apart. 

De  Go.  We  render  you  our  loves,  sir, 
The  best  wealth  we  bring  home.    Byyour  fkvoorsy 

beauties  ! — 
One  of  these  two.    You  know  my  meaning. 

Ori.  WeU,  sir ; 
They  are  fair  and  handsome,  I  must  needs  confSess 
And,  let  it  prove  the  worst,  I  shall  live  after  it :  [it. 
Whilst  I  have  meat  and  drink,  love  cannot  starve 
For,. if  I  die  o'  th'  first  fit,  I  am  unhappy,  [me; 
And  worthy  to  be  buried  with  my  heeU  upward. 

Mir.  To  marry,  sir  ? 

La  Co,  You  know,  I  am  an  old  man. 
And  every  hour  declining  to  my  grave. 
One  foot  already  in  ;  more  sons  I  have  not, 
Nor  more  I  dare  not  seek  whilst  you  are  worthy ; 
In  you  lies  all  my  hope,  and  all  my  name, 
The  making  good  or -wretched  of  my  memory ; 
The  nfety  of  my  state. 

iM  jr.  And  you  have  provided, 
Out  of  this  tenderness,  these  handsome  gentle- 
women. 
Daughters  to  this  rich  man,  to  take  my  choice  of? 

La  Ca.  I  have,  dear  son. 

Mir.  'Tis  true,  you  are  old,  and  feebled  ; 
'Would  you  were  young  again,  and  in  fuU  vigour  1 
I  love  a  bounteous  father's  life,  a  long  one  ; 
I  am  none  of  those,  that,  when  they  shoot  to  ripe- 
ness. 
Do  what  they  can  to  break  the  boughs  they  grew 
I  wish  you  many  years,  and  many  riches,         [on 
And  pleasures  to  enjoy  'em  :  But  for  marriage, 
I  neither  yet  believe  in't,  nor  affect  it. 
Nor  think  it  fit. 

La  Ca.  You'll  render  me  your  reasons  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  sir  both  short  and  pithy,  and  these 
they  are: 
You  would  have  me  marry  a  maid  ? 

La  Ca.  A  maid?  what  else  ? 

MW.  Yes,  there  be  things  called  widows,  dead 
men's  wills, 
I  never  loved  to  prove  those ;  nor  never  long'd  yet 
To  be  buried  alive  in  another  man's  cold  monu> 

ment. 
And  there  be  maids  appearing,  and  maids  being : 
The  appearing  are  fantastic  things,  mere  shadows ; 
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And,  if  yon  mark  'emwdl,  tfaey  want  tbeir  heads 
Only  the  world,  to  cozen  misty  eyes,  [too ; 

Has  clapt  'em  on  new  faces.    The  maids  being 
A  man  may  venture  on,  if  he  be  so  mad  to  marry. 
If  he  have  neither  fear  before  his  eyes,  nor  fortune ; 
And  let  him  take  heed  how  he  gather  these  too ; 
For  look  you,  father,  they  are  just  like  melons, 
Mnsk-mdions  are  the  emblems  of  these  maids ; 
Now  they  are  ripe,  now  cut  'em  they  taste  plea* 
And  are  a  dainty  fruit,  digested  easily ;        [sandy, 
Neglect  this  present  time,  and  oome  to-morrowr 
They  are  so  ripe,  they  are  rotten — gonel  their 

sweetness 
Run  into  humour,  and  their  taste  to  surfeit ! 

La  Ca.  Why,  these  are  now  ripe,  son. 

Mir,  111  try  them  presently. 
And,  if  I  like  their  taste 

La  Ca.  'PraT  you  please  yourself,  sir. 

Mir.  That  liberty  is  my  due,  and  I'll  maintain  it. 
^Lady,  what  think  you  of  a  handsome  man  now  ? 

Bot,  A  wholesome  too,  sir? 

Mir,  That's  as  you  make  your  barnin. 
k  handsome,  wholesome  man  then,  and  a  kind  man. 
To  cheer  your  heart  up,  to  rejoice  you,  lady  ? 

Bo».  Yes,  sir,  I  love  rejoicing. 

Mir.  To  lie  close  to  you  ? 
Close  as  a  cockle  ?  keep  the  cold  nights  from  you  ? 

Rot.  That  will  be  look'd  for  too ;  our  bodies  ask 

Mir.  And  get  two  boys  at  every  birth  ?         [it. 

Rot.  That's  nothing ; 
I  have  known  a  oobler  do  it,  a  poor  thin  cobler, 
A  cobler  out  of  mouldy  cheese  perform  it. 
Cabbage,  and  coarse  black  thmd;  methinks,  a 

gentleman 
Should  take  foul  soom  to  have  an  awl  out-name  him. 
Two  at  a  birth  ?  Why,  every  house-dove  has  it : 
That  man  that  feeds  well,  promises  as  well  too, 
I  should  expect  indeed  something  of  worth  from. 
You  talk  of  two  ? 

Mir.  She  would  have  me  get  two  doien, 
Like  buttons  at  a  birth. 

Rot.  You  love  to  brag,  sir ; 
If  you  proclaim  these  offers  at  your  marriage, 
(You  are  a  pretty-timber*d  man ;  take  heed  1) 
They  may  be  taken  hold  of,  and  expected, 
Yes,  if  not  hoped  for  at  a  higher  rate  too. 

Mir.  I  will  take  heed,  and  thank  you  for  your 
Father,  what  think  you  ?  [counseL — 

La  Ca.  'Tis  a  merry  genUewoman ; 
Will  make,  no  doubt,  a  good  wife. 

Mir.  Not  for  me  : 
I  marry  her,  and,  happily,  get  nothing ; 
In  what  a  state  am  I  then,  father  ?  I  shall  suffer, 
For  anything  I  hear  to  th'  contrary,  more  m^jorum  ; 
I  were  as  sure  to  be  a  cuckold,  father, 
A  gentleman  of  antler 

La  Ca.  Away,  away,  fool ! 

Mir.  As  I  am  sure  to  fail  her  expectation. 
I  had  rather  get  the  pox  than  get  her  babies  I 

La  Ca,  You  are  much  to  blame  I  If  this  do  not 
affect  you, 
Pray  try  the  other ;  she's  of  a  more  demure  way. 

Bel.  That  I  had  but  the  audacity  to  talk  thus ! 

{Ande. 
I  love  that  plain-spoken  gentlewoman  admirably ; 
And,  certain,  I  could  go  as  near  to  please  her. 
If  down -right  doing — She  has  a  perilous  counte- 
If  I  could  meet  one  that  would  believe  me,  [nance  I 
And  take  my  honest  meaning  without  circum- 
stance— 


Mir.  Yon  shall  have  your  will,  lir ;  I  will  try 
the  other; 
But  'twill  be  to  small  use. — I  hope,  fair  lady, 
(For,  methinks,  in  your  eyes,  I  see  more  mercy) 
You  will  ei^oin  your  lover  a  less  penance ; 
And  though  I'll  promise  much,  as  men  are  liberal. 
And  vow  an  ample  sacrifice  of  service, 
Yet  your  discretion,  and  your  tenderness. 
And  thriftioess  in  love,  good  huswife's  carefolnSM 
To  keep  the  stock  entire 

Lii.  Good  sir,  speak  louder, 
That  these  may  witness  too,  yon  talk  of  nothing : 
I  should  be  loth  alooe  to  hen  the  burthen 
Of  so  much  indiscretion. 

Mir.  Hark  ye,  hark  ye ! 
Ods-bobs,  you  are  angry,  lady  I 

Lil.  Angry?  no,  sir ; 
I  never  own'd  an  anger  to  lose  pooriy. 

Mir.  But  yon  can  love,  for  all  this ;  snd  delight 
For  all  your  set  austerity,  to  hear  [too. 

Of  a  good  husband,  lady  ? 

Lil.  You  say  true,  sir ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  have  heard  of  none  these  ten 

years. 
They  are  so  rare;  and  there  are  so  many,  sir. 
So  many  longing  women  on  their  knees  too, 
That  pray  the  &>pping-down  of  these  good  hus- 
bands— 
Tlie  dropping-downfh>m  Heaven ;  for  they  are  not 

oredhere — 
That  you  may  guess  at  all  my  hope,  but  hearing — 

Mir.  Why  may  not  I  be  one  ? 

Lii*  You  were  near  'em  once,  sir. 
When  ye  came   o'er  the   Alps ;  those  are  near 

Heaven: 
But  since  you  miss'd  that  happiness,  there's  no 

Mir.  Cui  ye  love  a  man  ?  [hope  of  you. 

LiL  Yes,  if  the  man  be  lovely ; 
That  is,  be  honest,  modest.     I  would  have  him 

valiant, 
His  anger  slow,  but  certain  for  his  honour ; 
Travell'd  he  should  be,  but  through  himself  exactly. 
For  *tis  fairer  to  know  manners  well  than  countries ; 
He  must  be  no  vain  talker,  nor  no  lover 
To  hear  himself  talk ;  they  are  brags  of  a  wanderer. 
Of  one  finds  no  retreat  for  fidr  behaviour. 
Would  yon  learn  more  ? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Lil.  Learn  to  hold  your  peace  then : 
Fond  girls    are  got  with  tongues,  women  with 
tempers. 

Aftr.  Women,  with  I  know  what ;  but  let  that 
vanish : 
€ro  thy  ffsr,  good  wife  Bias !  Sure  thy  husband 
Must  ha««  a  strong  philosopher's  stone,  he  will 

ne'er  please  thee  else. 
Here's  a  starcht  piece  of  austerity ! — Do  you  hear, 
Do  you  hear  this  moral  lecture  ?  [father  ? 

La  Ca.  Yes,  and  like  it 

Mir,  Why,  there's  your  judgment  now ;  there's 
an  old  bolt  shot  I 
This  thing  must  have  the  strangest  observation, 
(Do  you  mark  me,  fiither  ?)  when  she  is  married 
The  strangest  custom,  too,  of  admiration      [onoe. 
On  all  she  does  and  speaks,  *twill  be  past  sufferance ; 
I  must  not  lie  with  her  in  common  language, 
Nor  cry,  "  Have  at  thee,  Kate  I"  I  shall  be  hissM 

then; 
Nor  eat  my  meat  without  the  sauce  of  sentences. 
Your  powder'd  beef  and  problems,  a  rare  diet  I 
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My  first  son  monsieur  Aristotle,  I  know  it, 
Great  master  of  the  metaphysicks,  or  so  ; 
The  second,  Solon,  and  the  best  law-setter ; 
And  I  must  look  Egyptian  god-fathers, 
Which  will  be  no  smali  trouble :  My  eldest  daughter 
Sappho,  or  such  a  fiddling  kind  of  poetess. 
And  brought  up,  invitd  Minervdf  at  her  needle ; 
My  dogs   must  look  their   names  too,   and   all 

Spartan, 
Lelaps,  Melampus ;  no  more  Fox  and  Baudiface. 
I  married  to  a  sullen  set  of  sentences  ? 
To  one  that  weighs  her  words  and  her  behaviours 
In  the  gold  weights  of  discretion !  I'll  be  hang'd 
first 

La  Ca.  Pr'ythee  reclaim  thyself. 

Mir,  Pray  ye,  give  me  time  then  : 
If  they  can  set  me  anything  to  play  at, 


That  seems  fit  for  a  gamester,  have  at  the  fiurest  1 
Till  then,  see  more  and  try  more ! 

La  Ca,  Take  your  time  then  ; 
m  bar  you  no  fair  liberty. — Come,  gentlemen ; 
And,  ladies,  come ;  to  aU,  once  more,  a  welcome ! 
And  now  let*s  in  to  supper.  lExit. 

Mir,  How  dost  like  'em  ? 

Pinac,  They  are  fair  enough,  but  of  so  strange 
behaviours 

Mir,  Too  strange  for  me :  I  must  have  those 
have  mettlfs. 
And  mettle  to  my  mind.     Come,  let's  be  merry. 

Bel,  Bless  me  from  this  woman  !  I  would  stand 
Before  ten  words  of  hers. 

De  Ga.  Do  you  find  him  now  ? 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  ever  firm  ? 

Ori,  I  fear  not.  [JS^rnin/, 
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SCENE  I,— A  Street. 
EnUr  Mdubu.,  Pinac,  and  Bcllkub. 


Mir.  Ne'er  tell  me  of    this    happiness ;    'ds 
nothing; 
Hie  state  they  bring  with  being  sought-to,  scurvy ! 
I  had  rather  make  nune  own  play,  and  I  will  do. 
My  happiness  is  in  mine  own  content. 
And  the  despising  of  such  glorious  trifles. 
As  I  have  done  a  thousand  more.  For  my  humour. 
Give  me  a  good  firee  fellow,  that  sticks  to  me, 
A  jovial  fair  companion;  there's  a  beauty ! 
For  women,  I  can  have  too  many  of  them  ; 
Good  women  too,  as  the  age  reckons  'em. 
More  than  I  have  employment  for. 

Pinao.  You're  happy. 

Mir,  My  only  fear  is  that  I  must  be  forced, 
Against  my  nature,  to  conceal  myself  : 
Health  and  an  able  body  are  two  jewels. 

Pinac,  If  either  of  these  two  women  were  offer'd 
to  me  now, 
I  would  think  otherwise,  and  do  accordingly  ; 
Yes,  and  recant  my  heresies,  I  would,  sir. 
And  be  more  tender  of  opinion. 
And  put  a  little  of  my  travell'd  liberty 
Out  of  the  way,  and  look  upon  'em  seriously. 
Methinks,  this  grave-carried  wench 

Bel,  Methinks,  the  other. 
The  home-spoken  gentlewoman,  that  desires  to  be 

fruitful. 
That  treats  of  the  (iUl  manage  of  the  matter, 
(For  there  lies  all  my  aim)  Uiat  wench,  methinks. 
If  I  were  but  well  set  on,  for  she  is  affable. 
If  I  were  but  hounded  right,  and  one  to  teach  me : 
She  speaks  to  th'  matter,  and  comes  home  to  th' 

point ! 
Now  do  I  know  I  have  such  a  body  to  please  her. 
As  all  the  kingdom  cannot  fit  her  with,  I  am  sure 

on't, 
If  I  could  but  talk  myself  into  her  favour. 

Mir,  That^s  easily  done. 

Bel,  That's  easily  said ;  'would  'twere  done ! 
You  should  see  then  how  I  would  lay  about  me. 
If  1  were  virtuous,  it  would  never  grieve  me. 
Or  any  thing  that  might  justify  my  modesty  ; 
But  when  my  nature  is  prone  to  do  a  charity, 

And  my  calfs  tongue  wUl  not  help  me 

n  n 


Mir.  Will  you  go  to  'cm  ? 
They  cannot  but  take  it  courteously. 

Pinac,  I'll  do  my  part. 
Though  I  am  sure  'twiU  be  the  hardest  I  e'er  playM 

yet; 
A  way  I  never  tried  too,  which  will  stagger  me  ; 
And,  if  it  do  not  shame  me,  I  am  happy. 
Mir.  Win  'em,  and  wear  'em ;  I  give  up  my 

interest. 
Pintu!.  What  say  you,  monsieur  BeUeur  ? 
Bel.  'Would  I  could  say. 
Or  sing,  or  any  thing  that  were  but  handsome  I 
I  would  be  with  her  presently ! 
pinac.  Yours  is  no  venture  ; 
A  merry,  ready  wench. 

Bel.  A  vengeance  squibber ! 
She'll  fleer  me  out  of  faith  too. 

Mir,  I'll  be  near  thee  ; 
Pluck  up  thy  heart ;  I'll  second  thee  at  all  brunts. 
Be  angry,  if  she  abuse  thee,  and  beat  her  a  little ; 
Some  women  are  won  that  way. 

Bel.  Pray  be  quiet. 
And  let  me  think  :  I  am  resolved  to  go  on ; 

But  how  I  shall  get  off  again 

Mir.  I  am  persuaded 
Thou  wilt  so  please  her,  she'U  go  near  to  ravish 
thee. 
Bel,  I  would  'twere  come  to  that  once  !     Let 

me  pray  a  little. 
Mir.  Now  for  thine  honour,  Pinac !    Board  me 
this  modesty, 
Warm  but   this  frozen   snow-ball,   'twill    be    a 

conquest 
(Although  I  know  thou  art  a  fortunate  wencher. 
And  hast  done  rarely  in  thy  days)  above  all  thy 
ventures. 
Bel,  You  will  be  ever  near  ? 
Mir,  At  all  necessities ; 
And  take  thee  off,  and  set  thee  on  again,  boy. 
And  cherish  thee,  and  stroke  thee. 

Bel.  Help  me  out  too ; 
For  I  know  I  shall  stick  1'  th'  mire.     If  ye  see  us 

close  once. 
Be  gone,  and  leave  me  to  my  fortune,  suddenly. 
For  I  am  then  determined  to  do  wonders. 
Farewell,  and  fling  an  old  shoe.     How  my  heart 
throbsl 
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'Would  I  were  drunk  !   Farewell,  Pinac  !    Heaven 

send  OS 
A  joyful  and  a  merry  meeting,  man  ! 

Pinac.  Farewell, 
And  cheer  thy  heart  up  !  and  remember,  Belleur, 
They  are  but  women. 

Bel,  I  had  rather  they  were  lions. 

Mir.  About  it ;  I'll  be  with  you  instantly. — 

lExeunt  Bklueur  and  Pikac. 

Enter  Owana. 

Shall  I  ne'er  be  at  rest  ?  no  peace  of  conscience  ? 
No  quiet  for  these  creatures  ?  am  I  ordain'd 
To  be  devour'd  quick  by  these  she-cannibals  ? 
Here's  another  they  call  handsome  ;  I  care  not  for 

her, 
I  ne*er  look  after  her  :  When  I  am  half  tippled, 
It  may  be  I  should  turn  her,  and  peruse  her ; 
Or,  in  my  want  of  women,  I  might  call  for  her  ; 
But  to  be  haunted  when  I  have  no  fancy, 
No  maw  to  th'  matter — Now  !  why  do  you  follow 
me  ? 

Ori.  I  hope,  sir,  'tis  no  blemish  to  my  virtue : 
Nor  need  yon,  out  of  scruple,  ask  that  question, 
If  you  remember  you,  before  you  travel. 
The  contract  you  tied  to  me  :  'Tis  my  love,  sir. 
That  makes  me  seek  you.  to  confirm  your  memory ; 
And  that  being  fair  and  good,  I  cannot  suffer. 
I  come  to  give  you  thanks  too. 

Mir.  For  what,  pr'ythee  ? 

Ori.  For  that  fair  piece  of  honesty  you  shew'd, 
That  constant  nobleness.  [sir, 

Mir.  How  ?  for  I  am  short-headed. 

Ori,  I'll  tell  ye  then ;  for  refusing  that  free  offer 
Of  monsieur  Nantolet's,  those  handsome  beauties. 
Those  two  prime  ladies,   that  might  well  have 

prest  ye 
If  not  to  have  broken,  yet  to  have  bow'd  your 

promise. 
I  know  it  was  for  my  sake,  for  your  faith  sake, 
You  alipt  'em  off ;  your  honesty  compell'd  ye ; 
And  let  me  tell  ye,  sir,  it  shew'd  most  hand- 
somely. 

Mir,  And  let  me  tell  thee,  there  was  no  such 
matter  ; 
Nothing  intended  that  way,  of  that  nature  : 
I  have  more  to  do  with  my  honesty  than  to  fool  it, 
Or  venture  it  in  such  leak  barks  as  women. 
I  put  'em  off  because  I  loved  *em  not. 
Because  they  are  too  queasy  for  my  temper, 
And  not  for  thy  sake,  nor  the  contract  sake, 
Nor  vows  nor  oaths ;  I  have  made  a  thousand  of 

'em  ; 
They  are  things  indifferent,  whether  kept  or  broken ; 
Mere  venial  slips,  that  grow  not  near  the  con- 
science ; 
Nothing  concerns  those  tender  parts ;   they  are 

trifles  : 
For,  88  I  think,  there  was  never  man  yet  hoped  for 
Either  constancy  or  secrecy  from  a  woman, 
Unless  it  were  an  ass  ordain'd  for  sufferance ; 
Nor  to  contract  with  such  can  be  a  tial ; 
So  let  them  know  again ;  for  '  tis  a  justice, 
And  a  main  point  of  civil  policy, 
Whate'er  we  say  or  swear,  they  being  reprobates, 
Out  of  the  state  of  faith,  we  are  clear  of  all  sides, 
And  'tis  a  curious  blindness  to  believe  us. 

Ori.  You  do  not  mean  this,  sure  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  sure,  and  certain  ; 
And  hold  it  positively,  as  a  principle. 


As  ye  are  strange  things,  and  made  of  strange  fires 

and  fluxes. 
So  we  are  allow'd  as  strange  ways  to  obtain  ye. 
But  not  to  hold ;  we  are  all  created  errant. 
Ori.  You  told  me  other  tales. 
Mir.  I  not  deny  it ; 
I  have  tales  of  all  sorts  for  all  sorts  of  women. 
And  protestations  likewise  of  all  sizes. 
As  they  have  vanities  to  make  us  coxcombs : 
If  I  obtain  a  good  turn,  so  it  is, 
I  am  thankful  for  it ;  iif  I  be  made  an  ass, 
The  'mends  are  in  mine  own  hands,  or  the  surgeon's. 
And  there's  an  end  on't. 

Ori.  Do  not  you  love  me  then  ? 
Mir.  As  I  love  others ;  heartily  I  love  thee ; 
When  I  am  high  and  lusty,  I  love  thee  cruelly : 
After  I  have  made  a  plenteous  meal,  and  satisfied 
My  senses  with  all  delicates,  come  to  me. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  I  love  thee. 
Ori.  Will  not  you  marry  me  ? 
Mir.  No,  certain,  no,  for  any  thing  I  know  yet : 
I  must  not  lose  my  liberty,  dear  lady. 
And,  like  a  wanton  slave,  cry  for  more  shackles. 
What  should  I  marry  for  ?  do  I  want  any  thing  ? 
Am  I  an  inch  the  farther  from  my  pleasure  ? 
Why  should  I  be  at  charge  to  keep  a  wife  of  mine   | 

own, 
When  other  honest  married  men's  will  ease  me. 
And  thank  me  too,  and  be  beholding  to  me  ? 
Thou  think'st  I  am  mad  for  a  maidenhead ;  thou 

art  cozen 'd : 
Or,  if  I  were  addicted  to  that  diet. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  should  have  one  ?     Thou 

art  eighteen  now. 
And  if  thou  hast  thy  maidenhead  yet  extant. 
Sure,  'tis  as  big  as  cods-head;  and  those  grave 

dishes 
I  never  love  to  deal  withaL    Dost  thou  see  this 

book  here  ? 
Look  over  all  these  ranks  ;  all  these  are  women. 
Maids,  and  pretenders  to  maidenheads  ;  these  are 

my  conquests ; 
AU  these  I  swore  to  marry,  as  I  swore  to  thee. 
With  the  same  reservation,  and  most  righteously : 
Which  I  need  not  have  done  neither ;  for,  alas,  they 

made  no  scruple. 
And  I  enjoyed  'em  at  my  wiU,  and  left  'em  : 
Some  of  'em  are  married  since,  and  were  as  pure 

maids  again. 
Nay,  o'  my  conscience,  better  than  they  were  bred 
The  rest,  fine  sober  women.  [for  ; 

Ori.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  sir  ? 
Mir,  No,  by  my  troth,  sir ;  there's  no  shame 

belongs  to  it ; 
I  hold  it  as  commendable  to  be  wealthy  in  pleasure. 
As  others  do  in  rotten  sheep  and  pasture. 

Enter  Da  Oard. 

Ori,  Are  all  my  hopes  come  to  this  ?    la  there 
no  faith. 
No  troth,  nor  modesty,  in  men  ?  C  if'rej»*. 

De  Ga.  How  now,  sister  ? 
Why  weeping  thus  }  Did  I  not  prophesy  ? 
Come,  tell  me  why 

Ori.  I  am  not  well ;  pray  ye  pardon  me.     [EjtU. 

De  Ga.  Now,  monsieur  Mirabel,  what  ails  my 
sister  ? 
You  have  been  playing  the  wag  with  her. 

Mir,  As  I  take  it. 
She  is  crying  for  a  cod-piece.     Is  she  gone  ? 
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Lord,  what  an  age  U  this  !  J  was  calling  for  ye  ; 
For,  as  I  live,  I  thought  she  would  have  ravish'd 

De  Ga.  You  are  merry,  sir.  [me. 

Mir.  Thou  know'st  this  book,  De  Gard,  this 
inventory? 

De  Ga,  The  debt-book  of  your  mistresses ;  I 
remember  it. 

Afir.  Why,  this  was  it  that  anger'd  her ;  she 
was  stark  mad 
She  (bund  not  her  name  here ;  and  cried  down-right. 
Because  I  would  not  pity  her  immediately, 
And  put  her  in  my  list. 

De  Go.  Sure  she  had  more  modesty. 

Mir,  Their  modesty  is  anger  to  be  over-done ; 
They'll  quarrel  sooner  for  precedence  here. 
And  take  it  in  more  dudgeon  to  be  slighted. 
Than  they  will   in  public   meetings  •,    'tis  their 

natures  : 
And,  alas,  I  have  so  many  to  dispatch  yet, 
And  to  provide  myself  for  my  affairs  too. 
That,  in  good  faith 

De  Ga,  Be  not  too  glorious  foolish  ; 
Sum  not  your  travels  up  with  vanities  ; 
It  ill  becomes  your  expectation  ! 
Temper  your  speech,  sir!  Whether  your  loose  story 
Be  true  or  false,  (for  you  are  so  free,  I  fear  it) 
Name  not  my  sister  in't,  I  must  not  hear  it ; 
Upon  your  danger,  name  her  not !  I  hold  her 
A  gentlewoman  of  those  happy  parts  and  carriage, 
A  good  man's  tongue  may  be  right  proud  to  sp^k 
her. 

Mir,  Your  sister,  sir  ?  do  ye  blench  at  that  ?  do 
ye  cavil  ? 
Do  ye  hold  her  such  a  piece  she  may  not  be  played 

withal? 
I  have  had  an  hundred  handsomer  and  nobler. 
Have  sued  to  me  too,  for  such  a  courtesy  ; 
Your  sister  comes  i'  ih'  rear.  Since  ye  are  so  angry, 
And  hold  your  sister  such  a  strong  Recusant, 
I  tell  ye,  I  may  do  it ;  and,  it  may  be,  will  too  ; 
It  may  be,  have  too ;  there's  my  free  confession ; 
Work  upon  that  now ! 

De  Ga.  If  I  thought  ye  had,  I  would  work. 
And  work  such  stubborn  work  should  make  your 
But  I  believe  ye,  as  I  ever  knew  ye,     [heart  ache ! 
A  glorious  talker,  and  a  l^end-maker 
Of  idle  tales,  and  trifles  ;  a  depraver 
Of  your  own  truth :  their  honours  fly  about  ye ! 
And  so  I  take  my  leave ;  but  with  this  caution, 
Your  sword  be  surer  than  your  tongue;   you'll 
smart  else. 

Mir,  I  laugh  at  thee,  so  little  I  respect  thee  ! 
And  I'll  talk  louder,  and  despise  thy  sister ; 
Set  up  a  chamber-maid  that  shall  out-shine  her, 
And  carry  her  in  my  coach  too,  and  that  will  kill 
Go,  get  thy  rents  up,  go !  [her. 

De  Ga.  You  are  a  fine  gentleman  1  ISxit, 

Mir.  Now,  have  at  my  two  youths !  I'll  see  how 
they  do; 
How  they  behave  themselves ;  and  then  I'll  study 
What  wench  shaU  love  me  next,  and  when  I'll  lose 
her.  lExit. 


SCENE  n A  Hail  in  La  Castrb's  House. 

Enter  Pinac  and  a  Servant. 

Pinae,  Art  thou  her  servant,  say'st  thou  ? 
Serv.  Her  poor  creature  ; 
But  servant  to  her  horse,  sir. 
Pinac.  Canst  thou  shew  me 
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The  way  to  her  chamber,  or  where  I  may  conve- 
See  her,  or  come  to  talk  to  her  ?  [nieiiUy 

Serv.  That  I  can.  sir ; 
But  the  question  is,  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Pinac.  Why,  TU  content  thee. 

Serv.  Why,  I'll  content  thee  then  ;  now  you  come 
to  me. 

Pinac.  There's  for  your  diligence.    lOives  money. 

Serv.  There's  her  chamber,  sir, 
And  this  way  she  comes  out ;  stand  you  but  here, 

sir, 
You  have  her  at  your  prospect,  or  your  pleasure. 

Pinac.  Is  she  not  very  angry  ? 

Serv.  You'll  find  that  quickly : 
May  be  she'll  call  you  saucy,  scurvy  fellow. 
Or  some  such  familiar  name  ;  may  be  she  knows  you,. 
And  will  fling  a  piss-pot  at  you,  or  a  pantofle, 
According  as  you  are  in  acquaintance  :  If  she  like 
May  be  she'll  look  upon  you  ;  may  be  no ;     [you, 
And  two  months  hence  call  for  you. 

Pinae,  This  is  fine. 
She  is  monstrous  proud  then  ? 

Serv.  She  is  a  little  haughty ; 
Of  a  small  body,  she  has  a  mind  well  mounted. 
Can  you  speak  Greek  ? 

Pinac.  No,  certain. 

Serv.  Get  you  gone  then  ! — 
And  talk  of  stars,  and  firmaments,  and  fire-drakes  ? 
Do  you  remember  who  was  Adam's  schoolmaster. 
And  who  taught  Eve  to  spin  ?  She  knows  all  these, 
And  will  run  you  over  the  beginning  o'  th'  world 
As  familiar  as  a  fiddler. 

Can  you  sit  seven  hours  t(^ther,  and  say  nothing  ? 
Which  she  will  do,  and,  when  she  speaks,  speak 

oracles, 
Speak  things  that  no  man  understands,  nor  herself 

Pinae.  Thou  mak'st  me  wonder !  [neither. 

S&rv.  Can  you  smile? 

Pinae.  Yes,  willingly ; 
For  naturally  I  bear  a  mirth  about  me. 

Serv.  She'll  ne'er  endure  you  then  ;  she's  never 
merry ; 
If  she  see  one  laugh,  she*ll  swoon  past  aqua  vitee. 
Never  come  near  her,  sir;  if  you  chance  to  venture, 
And  talk  not  like  a  doctor,  you  are  damn'd  too. 
I  have  told  you  enough  for  your  crown,  and  so  good 
speed  you !  [Exit. 

PiiHac.  I  have  a  pretty  task  if  she  be  thus  curious. 
As,  sure,  it  seems  she  is !  If  I  fall  off  now, 
I  shall  be  laugh'd  at  fearfully  ;  if  I  go  forward, 
I  can  but  be  abused,  and  that  I  look  for  ; 
And  yet  I  may  hit  right,  but  'tis  unlikely. 
Stay  !  in  what  mood  and  figure  shall  I  attempt  her  ? 
A  careless  way  ?    No,  no,  that  will  not  waken  her ; 
Besides,  her  gravity  will  give  me  line  still. 
And  let  me  lose  myself ;  yet  this  way  often 
Has  hit,  and  handsomely.  A  wanton  method  ? 
Ay,  if  she  give  it  leave  to  sink  into  her  consideration : 
But  there's  the  doubt :  If  it  but  stir  her  blood  once, 
And  creep  into  the  crannies  of  her  fancy, 
Set  her  a-gog — But  if  she  chance  to  slight  it, 
And  by  the  power  of  her  modesty  fling  it  back, 
I  shall  appear  the  arrant'st  rascal  to  her. 
The  most  licentious  knave — for  I  shall  talk  lewdly. 
To  bear  myself  austerely  ?  rate  my  words  ? 
And  fling  a  general  gravity  about  me. 
As  if  I  meant  to  give  laws  ?    But  this  I  cannot  do, 
This  is  a  way  above  my  understanding : 
Or,  if  I  could,  'tis  odds  she'll  think  I  mock  her : 
For  serious  and  sad  things  are  ever  still 
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Suspicioiu.  Well,  I'll  gay  lomething : 
But  leamiog  I  have  none,  and  less  good  maDners, 
Especially  for  ladies.  Well ;  I'll  set  my  best  face. 
I  hear  some  coming.    This  is  the  first  womaa 
I  ever  fear'd  yet,  the  first  face  that  shakes  me. 

IStandi  apart. 

Enter  Lilua  and  Pctklla. 

Lit.  Give  me  my  hat,  Petella ;  take  this  yell  off, 
This  sullen  doad ;  it  darkens  my  delights. 
Come,  wench,  be  free,  and  let  the  music  warble ; 
Play  me  some  lusty  measure.  IMusic, 

Pinae,  This  is  she,  sure, 
The  very  same  I  saw,  the  very  woman, 
The  gravity  I  wonder'd  at.     Stay,  stay ; 
Let  ma  be  bure.  Ne'er  trust  me,  but  she  danceth ! 
Summer  is  in  her  fece  now,  and  she  skippeth. 
m  go  a  little  nearer. 

LiL  Quicker  time,  fellows ! 
I  cannot  find  my  legs  yet.  Now,  PeteUa  1 

EMer  MnAaau 

Pinao.  I  am  amazed!  I  amfounder'd  inmyfancy ! 

Mir,  Ha !  say  you  so  ?  Is  this  your  gravity  ? 
This  the  austerity  you  put  upon  you  ? 
rU  see  more  o'  this  sport.  I8tai»dt  apart 

LiL  A  song  now  ! 
Call  in  for  a  merry,  and  a  light  song ; 
And  sing  it  with  a  liberal  spirit 

Enter  a  Singing  Boy. 

Jiojf.  Yes,  madam. 

IM.  And  be  not  amazed,  sirrah,  but  take  us  for 
your  own  company. 
Let's  walk  ourselves :  Come,  wendi.     'Would  we 
had  a  man  or  two  I 

Pinao,  Sure,  she  has  spied  me,  and  will  abuse 
me  dreadfully ; 
She  has  put  on  this  for  the  purpose ;  yet  I  will 

try  her. — 
Madam,  I  would  be  loth  my  rude  intrunon, 
Which  I  must  crave  a  pardon  for 

m.  Oh,  you  are  welcome, 
You  are  very  welcome,  sir !  we  want  such  a  one. 
Strike  up  again.  I  dare  presume  you  dance  well. 
Quick,  quick,  sir,  quick  1  the  time  steals  on. 

Pinao,  I  would  talk  with  you. 

Lt7.  Talk  as  you  dance.  iThey  donee, 

Mir,  She'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  first. 
This  is  the  finest  masque  I 

LiL  Now,  how  do  you,  sir  ? 

Pinao,  You  have  given  me  a  shrewd  heat. 

LU,  I'll  give  you  a  hundred. 
Come,  sing  now,  sing ;  for  I  know  you  sing  well ; 
I  see  you  have  a  singing  face. 

Pinao,  A  fine  mondesty  ! 
If  I  could,  she'd  never  give  me  breath. — Madam, 
I  might  sit  and  recover.  ['would 

LU.  Sit  here,  and  sii^;  now ; 
Let's  do  things  quickly,  sir,  and  handsomely.— 
Sit  close,  wench,  close. — Begin,  begin  1 

Pinao,  1  am  lesson'd.  ISong. 

LiL  'Tis  very  pretty,  i'  faith.     Give  me  some 

Pinao,  I  would  fiun  speak  to  you.     [wine  now. 

LiL  You  shall  drink  first,  believe  me. 
Here's  to  you  a  lusty  health. 

Pinao,  I  thank  you,  lady. — 
'Would  I  were  off  again  !  I  smell  my  misery ; 
I  was  never  put  to  this  rack  !  I  shall  be  drunk  too. 

Mir.  If  thou  be'st  not  a  right  one,  I  have  lost 
mine  aim  much  : 


I  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have  'scaped  thee !  To  her. 

Pinac; 
For  thou  art  as  sure  to  have  her,  and  to  g^ao  for 

her — 
I'll  see  how  my  other  youth  does ;  this  speeds  trimly. 
A  fine  grave  gentlewoman,  and  worth  much  honour  ! 

LU.  How  do  you  like  me,  sir  ? 

Pinac,  1  like  you  rarely. 

LU,  You  see,  sir,  though  sometimes  we  are  grjtve 
And  put  on  sadder  dispositions,  [and  silent. 

Yet  we're  compounded  of  free  parts,  and  8onietiix>es 
Our  lighter,  airy,  and  our  fiery  metals  [too 

Break  out,  and  shew  themselves :  And  what  think 
you  of  that,  sir  ? 

Pinao.  Good  lady,  sit,  (for  I  am  very  weary) 
And  then  I'll  tell  you. 

LiL  Fy !  a  young  man  idle  ? 
Up,  and  walk  ;  be  still  in  action  ; 
The  motions  of  the  body  are  fair  beauties : 
Besides,  'tis  cold.  Odds-me,  sir,  let's  walk  faster  ! 
What  think  you  now  of  the  lady  Felicia  ? 
And  Bella- Fronte,  the  duke's  foir  daughter  ?  ha  ? 
Are  they  not  handsome  things  ?    There  is  Duarta, 
And  brown  Olivia 

Pinao.  I  know  none  of  'em. 

LiL  But  brown  must  not  be  cast  away,  air.     If 
young  Lelia 
Had  kept  herself  till  this  day  from  a  husband. 
Why,  what  a  beauty,  sir  !  You  know  Ismena, 
The  fair  gem  of  Saint-Germains  ? 

Pinac.  By  my  troth,  I  do  not. 

LU.  And  then,  I  know,  you  must  hear  of  Brisac, 
How  unlike  a  gentleman 

Pinao.  As  I  live,  I  heard  nothing. 

LiL  Strike  me  another  galUard ! 

Pinao.  By  this  light,  I  cannot  I 
In  troth,  I  have  sprain'd  my  leg,  madam. 

LiL  Now  sit  you  down,  sir, 
And  tell  me  why  you  came  hidier  ?  why  you  chose 

me  out  ? 
What  is  your  business  ?  your  errand  ?    Dispatch, 

dispatch  1 
May  be  you  are  some  gentleman's  man,  (and  I 

mistook  you) 
That  have  brought  me  a  letter,  or  a  haunch  of 
Sent  me  from  some  friend  of  mine.  [venison, 

Pinao.  Do  I  look  like  a  carrier  ? 
You  might  allow  me,  what  I  am,  a  gentleman. 

LiL  'Cry  you  mercy,  sir!  I  saw  you  yesterday: 
You  are  new  come  out  of  travel ;  I  mistook  you.       i 
And  how  do  all  our  impudent  friends  in  Italy  ? 

Pinao,  Madam,    I  came  with  duty,    and    fiur  ' 
Service,  and  honour  to  you.  [courtesy, 

LU.  You  came  to  jeer  me ! 
You  see  I  am  merry,  sir ;  I  have  changed  my  copy : 
None  of  the  sages  now,  and  pray  you  proclaim  it ;    j 
Fling  on  me  what  aspersion  you  shall  please,  sir. 
Of  wantonness,  or  wildness ;  I  look  for  it : 
And  tell  the  world,  I  am  an  hypocrite,  ' 

Mask  in  a  forc'd  and  borrow'd  shape,  I  expect  it; 
But  not  to  have  you  believed  :  For,  mark  you,  sir, 
I  have  won  a  nobler  estimation, 
A  stronger  tie  by  my  discretion 
Upon  opinion  (howe'er  you  think  I  forc'd  it) 
Than  either  tongue  or  art  of  yours  can  slubber. 
And,  when  I  please,  I  will  be  what  I  please,  sir,     . 
So  I  exceed  not  mean  ;  and  none  shall  brand  it. 
Either  with  scorn  or  shame,  but  shall  be  slighted. 

Pinao.  Lady,  I  come  to  love  you. 
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Lit,  Love  yoonelf y  sir ; 
And  when  I  want  observers,  I'll  send  for  you. 
Heigb.ho !  my  fit's  almost  off ;  for  we  do  all  by 

fits,  sir. 
If  yon  be  weary,  sit  till  I  come  again  to  you. 

lExit  mtX  Pjr'kuju 

Pinac,  This  is  a  wench  of  a  dainty  spirit ;  but 
Hang  me  if  I  know  yet  either  what  to  think 
Or  make  of  her ;  she  had  her  will  of  me, 
And  baited  me  abundantly,  I  thank  her ; 
And,  I  confess,  I  never  was  so  blurted, 
Nor  ever  so  abused  :  I  must  bear  mine  own  sins. 
You  talk  of  travels ;  here's  a  curious  country ! 
Yet  I  will  find  her  out,  or  forswear  my  £u:uity. 

lExit. 


SCENE  111.— Another  Room  in  the  tame, 
BnUr  RotALURA  and  Omaka. 

Rot,  Ne'er  vex  yourself,  nor  grieve ;  you  are  a 
fool  then. 

Ort.  I  am  sure  1  am  made  so :  Yet,  before  I 
suffer 
Thus  like  a  girl,  and  give  him  leave  to  triumph 

Rot.  You  say  right ;  for  as  long  as  he  perceives 
you 
Sink  under  his  proud  scomings,  hell  laugh  at  you : 
For  me,  secure  yourself ;  and  for  my  sbter, 
I  partly  know  her  mind  too :  Howsoever, 
To  obey  my  father,  we  have  made  a  tender 
Of  our  poor  beauties  to  the  travelled  monsieur. 
Yet  two  words  to  a  bargain  1     He  slights  us 
As  skittish  things,  and  we  shun  him  as  curious. 
May  be,  my  free  behaviour  turns  his  stomach, 
And  makes  him  seem  to  doubt  a  loose  opinion : 
I  must  be  so  sometimes,  though  all  the  world  saw  it. 

(fri.  Why  should  not  yon  ?  Are  not  minds  only 
As  long  as  here  you  stand  secure-——  [measured  ? 

Rot.  You  say  true  ; 
As  long  as  mine  own  conscience  makes  no  question. 
What  care  I  for  report  ?  that  woman's  miserable. 
That's  good  or  bad  for  their  tongues'  sake.  Come, 

let's  retire. 
And  get  my  veU,  wench ;  by  my  troth,  your  sorrow. 
And  the  consideration  of  men*s humorous  maddings, 
Have  put  me  into  a  serious  contemplation. 

Enter  MnuBML  and  Bbllbub,  and  stand  apart 

On.  Come,  'faith,  let's  sit  and  think. 

Rot.  That's  all  my  business. 

Mir.  Why  stand'st  thou  peeping  here  ?    Thou 

Bel.  She  is  there ;  peace !  [great  slug,  forward ! 

Mir.  Why  stand'st  thou  here  then, 
Sneaking,  and  peaking,  as  thou  wouldst  steal  linen? 
Hast  thou  not  place  and  time  ? 

Bel,  I  had  a  rare  speech 
Studied,  and  almost  ready ;  and  your  violence 
Has  beat  it  out  of  my  brains. 

Afir.  Hang  your  rare  speeches  ! 
Go  me  on  like  a  man. 

Bel.  Let  me  set  my  beard  up. 
How  has  Pinac  perform'd  ? 

Mir.  He  has  won  already : 
He  stands  not  thrumming  of  caps  thus. 

Bel.  Lord,  what  should  I  ail ! 
What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  stomach ;  'would  I 

had  some  hum  1 
Certain  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  at  her, 
A  mighty  mind. 

AftV.  On,  fool! 


Bel.  Good  words,  I  beseech  you ; 
For  I  will  not  be  abused  by  both. 

Afir.  Adieu,  then, 
(I  will  not  trouble  you ;  I  see  you  are  valiant,) 
And  work  your  own  way. 

Bel.  Hist,  hist !  I  wUl  be  ruled ; 
I  will,  i'  faitlk ;  I  will  go  presently : 
Will  you  forsake  me  now,  and  leave  me  i'  th'  sudd  ? 
You  know,  I  am  false-heartexl  this  way ;  I  beseech 

you. 
Good  sweet  Mirabel  (I'll  cut  your  throat  if  you 
Indeed  I  will !)  sweet-heart  I  [leave  me, 

Mir.  I  will  be  ready. 
Still  at  thine  elbow  ;  take  a  man's  heart  to  thee. 
And  speak  ^y  mind ;  the  plainer  still  the  better. 
She  is  a  woman  of  that  free  behaviour, 
Indeed,  that  common  courtesy,  she  cannot  deny 
Go  bravely  on.  [thee ; 

Bel.  Madam — keep  close  about  me. 
Still  at  my  back. — Madam,  sweet  madam— 

Rot.  Ha! 
What  noise  is  that  ?  what  saucy  sound  to  trouble 

Mir.  What  said  she?  [me  r 

Bel,  I  am  saucy. 

Mir.  'Tis  the  better. 

Bel.  She  comes  ;  must  I  be  saucy  still  ? 

Mir.  More  saucy. 

Rot.  Still  troubled  with  these  vanities  ?  Heaven 
bless  us ! 
What  are  we  bom  to  .'—Would  you  speak  with 

any  of  my  people  ? 
Go  in,  sir;  I  am  busy. 

Bel.  This  is  not  she,  sure : 
Is  this  two  chUdren  at  a  birth  ?  I'll  be  hang'd  then! 
Mine  was  a  merry  gentlewoman,  talk'd  daintily, 
Talk'd  of  those  matters  that  befitted  women ; 
Thb  is  a  parcel-prayer-book ;  I'm  served  sweetly! 
And  now  I  am  to  look  too ;  I  was  prepared  for  th' 

Rot.  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  [other  way. 

Ori.  Sure,  I  have  seen  him,  lady. 

Rot.  Methinks  'tis  pity  such  a  lusty  fellow 
Should  wander  up  and  down,  and  want  employ- 
ment. 

Bel.  She  takes  me  for  a  rogue ! — ^You  may  do 
well,  madam. 
To  stay  this  wanderer,  and  set  him  at  work, 

forsooth ; 
He  can  do  something  that  may  please  your  lady- 
ship ; 
I  have  heard  of  women  that  desire  good  breedings, 
Two  at  a  birth,  or  so. 

Rot.  The  fellow's  impudent. 

Ort.  Sure,  he  is  crazed. 

Rot.  I  have  heard  of  men  too  that  have  had  good 

manners ; 

Sure,  this  is  want  of  grace ;  Indeed,  'tis  great  pity 

The  young  man  has  been  bred  so  ill ;  but  this  lewd 

Is  full  of  such  examples.  [age 

Bel.  I  am  founder'd, 
And  some  shall  rue  the  setting  of  me  on  I 

Mir.  Ha  !  so  bookish,  lady  ?  is  it  possible .' 
Tum'd  holy  at  the  heart  too  ?  I'll  be  hang'd  then. 
Why,  this  is  such  a  feat,  such  an  activity. 
Such  fast  and  loose— 

Bnttr  Berrant,  with  a  veil. 

A  veil  too  for  your  knavery  ? 
O  Dio,  Diol 
Rot.  What  do  you  take  me  for,  sir  ? 
Mir.  An  hypocrite,  a  wanton,  a  dissembler. 
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Lil,  Of  a  great  thing,  I  have  not  seen  a  duller : 
Therefore,  methinkjB,  sweet  sbter 

lios.  Peace,  he's  modest ; 
A  bashfiilness  ;  which  is  a  point  of  grace,  wench : 
Bat.  when  these  fellows  come  to  moidding,  sister, 
To  heat,  and  handling — As  I  live,  I  like  him  ; 
And,  methinks,  I  could  form  him. 

Enter  Hirabxi.. 

Lil.  Peace !  the  fire-drake. 

Mir,  Bless  je,  sweet  beauties,   sweet  incom- 
parable ladies, 
Sweet  wits,  sweet  humoars !    Bless  you,  learned 

lady  i 
And  you,  most  holy  nun !  Bless  your  derotions ! 

Lil.  And  bless  your  brains,  sir,  your  most  pr^- 
nant  brains,  sir ! 
They  are  in  travel ;  may  they  be  deliyer^d 
Of  a  most  hopeful  Wild -Goose  1 

Rat'  Bless  your  manhood ! 
They  say  you  are  a  gentleman  of  action, 
A  fair  aooomplish'd  man,  and  a  rare  engineer ; 
You  haye  a  trick  to  blow  up  maidenheads, 
A  subtle  trick,  they  say  abroad. 

Mir,  I  have,  lady. 

Ron,  And  often  glory  in  their  ruins. 

Mir.  Yes,  forsooth ; 
I  have  a  speedy  trick,  please  you  to  try  it : 
My  engine  will  dispatch  you  instantly. 

Ras.  I  would  I  were  a  woman,  sir,  fit  for  you, 
As  there  be  such,  no  doubt,  may  engine  you  too  ; 
May,  with  a  counter-mine,  blow  up  your  valour. 
But,  in  good  faith,  sir,  we  are  both  too  honest ; 
And,  the  plague  is,  we  cannot  be  persuaded : 
For,  look  you,  if  we  thought  it  were  a  glory 
To  be  the  last  of  all  your  lovely  ladies-- 

Mir.  Come,  come ;  leave  prating :    This  has 
spoil'd  your  market ! 
This  pride  and  puft-up  heart  will  make  ye  fast. 
Fast,  when  ye  are  hungry  too.  [ladies, 

Ros,  The  more  our  pain,  sir. 

LU.  The  more  our  health,  I  hope  too. 

Mir.  Your  behaviours 
Have  made  men.  stand  amaied ;  those  men  that 

loved  ye ; 
Men  of  fair  states  and  parts.    Your  strange  con- 
versions 
Into  I  know  not  what,  nor  how,  nor  wherefore ; 
Your  scorns  of  those  that  came  to  visit  ye ; 
Your  studied  whim-whams,  and  your  fine  set  faces : 
What  have  these  got  ye  ?  Proud  and  harsh  opinions  ! 
A  travellM  monsieur  was  the  strangest  creature. 
The  wildest  monster  to  be  wonder'd  at ; 
His  person  made  a  public  scoff,  his  knowledge 
(As  if  he  had  been  bred  'mongst  bears  or  bandogs) 
Shunn'd  and  avoided ;  his  conversation  snuff'd  at : 
What  harvest  brings  all  this  ? 

Ros.  1  pray  you  proceed,  sir. 

Mir.  Now  ye  shall  see  in  what  esteem  a  traveller, 
An  understanding  gentleman,  and  a  monsieur, 
Is  to  be  held ;  and  to  your  griefs  confess  it, 
Both  to  your  griefs  and  galls  ! 

Lil.  In  what,  I  pray  ye,  sir  ? 
We  would  be  glad  to  understand  your  excellence. 

Mir.  Go  on,  sweet  ladies ;  it  becomes  ye  rarely  I 
For  me,  I  have  blest  me  from  ye  ;  scoff  on  seriously. 
And  note  the  man  ye  mock'd.  You,  lady  Learning, 
Note  the  poor  traveller  that  came  to  visit  ye. 
That  flat  unfumish'd  fellow  ;  note  him  throughly ! 
You  may  chance  to  see  him  anon. 


Lil.  "Hs  very  likely. 

Mir.  And  see  him  courted  by  a  travelled  lady, 
Held  deac,  and  honour'd  by  a  virtuous  virgin ; 
May  be  a  beauty  not  far  short  of  yours  neither ; 
It  may  be,  clearer. 

Lil.  Not  unlikely. 

Mir.  Younger: 
As  killing  eyes  as  yours,  a  wit  as  poignant ; 
May  be,  a  state  too  that  may  top  your  fortune : 
Enquire  how  she  thinks  of  him,  how  she  holds  him  ; 
His  good  parts,  in  what  precious  price  already  ; 
Being  a  stranger  to  him,  how  she  courts  him  ; 
A  stranger  to  his  nation  too,  how  she  dotes  on  him  ; 
Enquire  of  this ;  be  sick  to  know :  Curse,  lady, 
And  keep  your  chamber ;  cry,  and  curse !    A  sweet 

one, 
A  thousand  in  yearly  land,  well  bred,  well  friended, 
Travell'd,  and  highly  followed  for  her  fashions  ! 

Lil.  Bless  his  good  fortune,  sir. 

Mir.  This  scurvy  fellow, 
I  think  they  call  his  name  Pinac,  this  serving-man 
lliat  brought  you  venison,  as  I  take  it,  madam. 
Note  but  Siis  scab  1    'Tis  strange,  that  this  coarse 

creature. 
That  has  no  more  set-off  but  his  jugglings. 
His  travell'd  tricks 

Lil,  Good  sir,  I  grieve  not  at  him. 
Nor  envy  not  his  fortune  :  Yet  I  wonder  I 
He's  handsome,  yet  I  see  no  such  perfection. 

Mir.  'Would  I  had  his  fortune !  for  it  is  a  woman 
Of  that  sweet-temper'd  nature,  and  that  judgment. 
Besides  her  state,  that  care,  clear  understanding, 
And  such  a  wife  to  bless  him 

Roi,  Pray  you  whence  is  she  ? 

Mir.  Of  England,  and  a  most  accomplished  lady ; 
So  modest  that  men's  eyes  are  frighted  at  her, 
And  such  a  noble  carriage — How  now,  sirrah? 

Enter  a  B(iy. 

Boy.  Sir,  the  great  English  lady-^— 

Mir.  What  of  her,  sir  ? 

Boy.  Has  newly  left  her  coach,  and  coming  this 
way. 
Where  you  may  see  her  plain  :  Monsieur  Pinac 
The  only  man  that  leads  her. 

filler  Pinac,  Makiaka,  and  Atteadsnts. 

Mir.  He  is  much  honour'd  ; 
'Would  I  had  such  a  favour ! — Now  vex,  ladies, 
Envy,  and  vex,  and  rail ! 

Rot.  You  are  short  of  us,  sir. 

Mir.  Bless  your  fidr  fortune,  sir ! 

Pinao.  I  nobly  thank  you. 

Mir.  Is  she  married,  friend  ? 

Pinac.  No,  no. 

Mir.  A  goodly  lady ; 
A  sweet  and  delicate  aspect ! — Mark,  mark,  and 
Hast  thou  any  hope  of  her?  [wonder ! — 

Pinao.  A  little. 

Mir.  Follow  close  then ; 
Lose  not  that  hope. 

Pinac.  To  you,  sir.       [Mariana  courtesie*  (<»  him. 

Mir.  Gentle  lady  1 

Rot.  She  is  fair,  indeed. 

Lil.  I  have  seen  a  fairer ;  yet 
She  is  well. 

Ros.  Her  clothes  sit  handsome  too. 

Lil.  She  dresses  prettily. 

Ros.  And,  by  my  faith,  she's  rich ;  she  looks  stiU 
A  well-bred  woman,  I  warrant  her.  [sweeter. 
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£.«/.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
May  I  crave  this  gentlewoman's  name  ? 
Pinae,  Mariana,  lady. 

Li/.  I  will  not  say  I  owe  yon  a  qnarrel^  monsieur. 
For  making  me  your  stale !  A  noble  gentleman 
Would  have  had  more  courtesy,  at  least  more  faith, 
Than  to  turn  off  his  mistress  at  first  trial : 
You  know  not  what  respect  I  might  have  shew'd 

you; 
I  find  you  have  worth. 

Pinac.  I  cannot  stay  to  answer  you  ; 
You  see  my  chaige.     I  am  beholding  to  you 
For  all  your  merry  tricks  you  put  upon  me, 
Your  bobbs,  and  base  accounts :  1  came  to  love 

you, 
To  woo  you,  and  to  serve  you ;  I  am  much  indebted 

to  you 
For  dandng  me  off  my  legs,  and  then  for  walking 

me. 
For  telling  me  strange  tales  I  never  heard  of. 
More  to  abuse  me ;  for  mistaking  me, 
When  you  both  knew  I  was  a  gentleman, 
And  one  deserved  as  rich  a  match  as  you  are  ! 
Lil,  Be  not  so  bitter,  sir. 
Pinae,  You  see  this  lady  : 
She  is  young  enough,  andfiur  enough,  to  please  me ; 
A  woman  of  a  loving  mind,  a  quiet. 
And  one  that  weighs  the  worth  of  him  that  loves 

her ; 
I  am  content  with  this,  and  bless  my  fortune  t 

Your  curious  wits,  and  beauties 

Lil.  'Faith,  see  me  once  more. 
Pinae.  I  dare  not  trouble  yon. 
Lil.  May  I  speak  to  your  lady .' 
Pinae.  1  pray  you  content  yourself :  I  know  you 
are  bitter. 
And,  in  your  bitterness,  you  may  abuse  her ; 
Which,  if  she  comes  to  know,  (for  she  understands 

you  not) 
It  may  breed  such  a  quarrel  to  your  kindred. 
And  such  an  indiscretion  fling  on  you  too 
(For  she  is  nobly  friended) — -- 

Lil.  I  could  eat  her  !  lAwide. 

Pinae.  Rest  as  ye  are,  a  modest  noble  gentle- 
woman, 
And  afford  your  honest  neighbours  some  of  your 
prayers. 

[^Exeunt  Pikac,  Mariaka,  and  Attandanta. 

Mir.  What  think  you  now  ? 

LiL  'Faith,  she's  a  pretty  whiting ; 
She  has  got  a  pretty  catch  too  ! 

Mir,  You  are  angry, 
Monstrous  angry  now,  grievously  angry  ; 
And  the  pretty  heart  does  swell  now  I 

LU.  No,  in  troth,  sir. 

Mir.  And  it  will  cry  anon,  '  A  pox  upon  it  V 
And  it  will  curse  itself,  and  eat  no  meat,  lady  ; 
And  it  will  sigh  ! 

Lil.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken ; 
It  will  be  very  merry. 

Ro8.  Why,  sir,  do  yon  think 
There  are  no  more  men  living,  nor  no  handsomer. 
Than  he,  or  you  ?    By  this  light,  there  be  ten 

thousand. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  !    Comfort  yourself,  dear 

monsieur ! 
Faces,  and  bodies,  wits,  and  all  abiliments : 
There  are  so  many  we  r^;ard  'em  not. 

Mir,  That  such  a  noble  lady — I  could  burst  now  ! 
So  far  above  such  trifles 


Enter  BiLLSua,  and  two  QenClemen. 

Bel.  You  did  laugh  at  me ; 
And  I  know  why  ye  laugh 'd  ! 

2  Gent.  I  pray  ye  be  satisfied 
If  we  did  laugh,  we  had  some  private  reason, 
And  not  at  you. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  we  know  you  not,  sir. 

Bel.  I'll  make  you  know  me  1    Set  your  fiices 
soberly ; 
Stand  this  way,  and  look  sad;  I'll  be  no  may-game ! 
Sadder,  demurer  yet ! 

Rot.  What  is  ^e  matter .' 
What  ails  this  gentleman  ? 

Bel.  Go  off  now  backward,  that  I  may  behold  ye: 
And  not  a  simper,  on  your  lives  I 

ISseunt  Gtotlemen. 

Lil.  He's  mad,  sure. 

Bel.  Do  you  observe  me  too  ? 

Mir.  I  may  look  on  you. 

Bel.  Why  do  you  grin  ?  I  know  your  mind. 

Mir.  You  do  not. 
You  are  strangely  humorous :  Is  there  no  mirth, 
But  you  must  be  the  object  ?  [nor  pleasure, 

Bel.  Mark,  and  observe  me :    Wherever  I  am 
named. 
The  very  word  shall  raise  a  general  sadness. 
For  the  disgrace  this  scurvy  woman  did  me, 
This  proud  pert  thing  !   Take  heed  yon  laugh  not 
Provoke  me  not ;  take  heed !  [at  me ; 

Ros.  I  would  fain  please  you ; 
Do  any  thing  to  keep  you  quiet. 

Bel.  Hear  me : 
Till  I  receive  a  satisfaction 
Equal  to  the  disgrace  and  scorn  you  gave  me, 
You  are  a  wretched  woman ;  till  thou  woo'st  me, 
And  I  scorn  thee  as  much,  as  seriously 
Jeer  and  abuse  thee  ;  ask,  what  Gill  thou  art, 
Or  any  baser  name ;  I  will  proclaim  thee, 
I  will  so  sing  thy  virtue,  so  be-paint  thee 

Ros,  Nay,  good  sir,  be  more  modest. 

Bel.  Do  you  laugh  again  ? 
Because  you  are  a  woman,  yon  are  lawless, 
And  out  of  compass  of  an  honest  anger. 

Rot.  Good  sir,  have  a  better  belief  of  me. 

Lil.  Away,  dear  sister. 

IBxeunt  Rosaluiia  and  Jalua. 

Mir.    Is   not   this   better  now,  this  seeming 
Than  falling  out  vnth  your  firiends?        [madness, 

Bel.  Have  I  not  frighted  her  ? 

Mir.  Into  her  right  wits,  I  warrant  thee :  Follow 
this  humour. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  prosperously  'twill  guide 
thee. 

Bel.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  a  way  to  woo  yet ; 
I  was  afraid  once 
I  never  should  have  made  a  dvil  suitor. 
WeU,  I'U  about  it  stiU. 

Mir.  Do,  do,  and  prosper LExU  Bxixsua. 

What  sport  do  I  make  with  these  fools  1   what 

pleasure 
Feeds  me,  and  fats  my  sides  at  their  poor  innocence  I 
Wooing  and  wiving  1  hang  it !  give  me  mirth. 
Witty  and  dainty  mirth  !  I  shall  grow  in  love,  sure, 
With  mine  own  happy  head. 

Enter  Luouta. 

Who's  this  ?— To  me,  sir  ?— 
What  youth  is  this? 

Lug.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  speak  with  yout 
If  your  name  be  monsieur  Mirabel. 
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Afir.  Y<m  have  hit  it : 
Your  biisineiB,  I  beseech  yon  ? 

Luff,  This  it  iSf  sir ; 
There  is  a  gentlewoman  hath  long  time  affected  you, 
And  loved  yon  dearly. 

Mir.  Turn  over,  and  end  that  story ; 
'Tis  long  enough :  I  have  no  faith  in  women,  sir. 
Lug.  It  seems  so,  sir :  I  do  not  come  to  woo 
for  her, 
Or  sing  her  praises,  though  she  well  deserve  'em  ; 
I  come  to  tell  you,  you  have  been  cruel  to  her. 
Unkind  and  cruel,  false  of  &ith,  and  careless ; 
Taking  more  pleasure  in  abusing  her, 
Wresting  her  honour  to  your  vnld  disposes, 
Than  noble  in  requiting  her  affection : 
Which,  as  you  are  a  man,  I  must  desire  you 
(A  gentleman  of  rank)  not  to  persist  in. 
No  more  to  load  her  fair  name  with  your  injuries. 
Mir.  Why,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 
Luff.  Good  sir,  I'U  teU  yon. 
And  ru  be  short ;  TU  tell  you,  because  I  love 

you; 
Because  I  would  have  you  shun  the  shame  may 

follow. 
There  is  a  nobleman,  new  come  to  town,  sir, 
A  noble  and  a  great  man,  tiiat  affects  her, 
(A  countryman  of  mine,  a  brave  Savoyan, 
Nephew  to  th'  duke)  and  so  much  honours  her, 
That  'twill  be  dangerous  to  pursue  your  old  way, 
To  touch  at  anything  concerns  her  honour. 
Believe,  most  dangerous  :  Her  name  is  Oriana, 
And  this  great  man  will  marry  her.    Take  heed, 

sir; 
For  howsoe'er  her  brother,  a  staid  gentleman. 
Lets  things  pass  upon  better  hopes,  this  lord,  sir, 
Is  of  that  Aery  and  that  poignant  metal, 
(Especially  provoked  on  by  affection) 
That  'twill  be  hard — But  you  are  wise. 
Mir,  A  lord,  sir  ? 
Lug.  Yes,  and  a  noble  lord. 
Mir.  *Send  her  good  fortune! 
This  will  not  stir  her  lord?— A  baroness  ? 
Say  you  so  ?  say  you  so  ?  By'r  lady,  a  brave  title  I 
Top,  and  top  gallant  now !  Save  her  great  ladyship ! 
I  was  a  poor  servant  of  hers,  I  must  confess,  sir, 
And  in  those  days  I  thought  I  might  be  jovy. 
And  make  a  little  bold  to  call  in  to  her  ; 
But,  ba$ta  /  now,  I  know  my  rules  and  distance ; 
Yet,  if  she  want  an  usher,  such  an  implement, 
One  that  is  throughly  paced,  a  clean-made  gentle- 
Can  hold  a  hanging  up  with  approbation,      [man, 
Plant  his  hat  formally,  and  wait  with  patience, 

I  do  beseech  you,  sir 

Lug.  Sir,  leave  your  scoffing, 
And,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  deal  hirlj : 
J  have  given  you  a  friend's  counsel ;  so  I'll  leave 
you. 
Mir.  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  sir !  Is't  possible 
I  may  believe  what  you  say  ? 
Lug.  You  may  choose,  sir. 
Mir.  No  baits?  no  fish-hooks,  sir?  no  gins? 
No  pitfalls  to  catch  puppies  ?  [no  nooses  ? 

Lug,  I  tell  you  certain  : 
You  may  believe  ;  if  not,  stand  to  the  danger  ! 

lExU. 
Mir.  A  lord  of  Savoy,  says  he?  the  duke's 
nephew  ? 
A  man  so  mighty?  By'r  lady,  a  fair  marriage ! 
By  my  faith  a  handsome  fortune !  I  must  leave 
prating; 


For,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  abused  her, 
For  which  I  should  be  sorry,  but  that  will 

scurvy. 
I  must  confess  she  was,  ever  since  I  knew  her, 
As  modest  as  she  was  £ur ;  I  am  sure  she  loved 

me; 
Hes  means  good,  and  her  breeding  excellent ; 
And  for  my  sake  she  has  refused  fair  matches  : 
I  may  play  the  fool  finely. — Stay !  who  are  these  ? 

Enter  Da  Qamd  disguiitd,  OaiANA,  and  Attendants. 

'Tis  she,  I  am  sure ;  and  that  the  lord,  it  should 

seem ; 
He  carries  a  fair  port,  is  a  handsome  man  too. 
I  do  b^n  to  feel  I  am  a  coxcomb. 

Ori.  Good  my  lord,  chuse  a  nobler ;  for  I  know 
I  am  so  far  below  your  rank  and  honour, 
That  what  you  can  say  this  way,  I  must  credit 
But  spoken  to  beget  yourself  sport.  Alas,  sir, 
I  am  so  far  off  from  deserving  you. 
My  beauty  so  unfit  for  youx  affection, 
That  I  am  grown  the  scorn  of  common  railers, 
Of  such  injurious  things,  that,  when  they  cannot 
Reach  at  my  person,  lie  with  my  reputation. 
I  am  poor,  besides. 

De  Ga.  You  sre  all  wealth  and  goodness ; 
And  none  but  such  as  are  the  scum  of  men. 
The  ulcers  of  an  honest  state,  spite-weavers. 
That  live  on  poison  only,  like  swoln  spidiers, 
Dare  once  profane  such  excellence,  such  sweetness. 

Mir,  This  man  speaks  loud  indeed. 

De  Ga,  Name  but  the  men,  lady  ; 
Let  me  but  know  these  poor  and  base  depravers. 
Lay  but  to  my  revenge  their  persons  open, 
And  you  shall  see  how  suddenly,  how  fully. 
For  your  most  beauteous  sake,  how  dire  fully, 
I'll  handle  their  despites.  Is  this  thing  one  •' 
Be  what  he  will 

Mir,  Sir! 

De  Ga,  Dare  your  malicious  tongue,  sir 

Mir,  I  know  you  not,  nor  what  you  mean. 

Ori.  Good  my  lord  I 

De  Ga.  If  he,  or  any  he 

Ori,  I  beseech  your  honour  ! 
This  gentleman's  a  stranger  to  my  knowledge ; 
And,  no  doubt,  sir,  a  worthy  man. 

De  Ga.  Your  mercy ! 
But,  had  he  been  a  tainter  of  your  honour, 
A  blaster  of  those  beauties  reign  within  you— 
But  we  shall  find  a  fitter  time.     Dear  lady, 
As  soon  as  I  have  freed  you  from  your  guairdian. 
And  done  some  honour'd  offices  unto  you, 
I'll  take  you,  with  those  faults  the  world  flings  on 

you. 
And  dearer  than  the  whole  world  I'll  esteem  you  I 

[Exf^tnL 

Mir,  This  is  a  thundering  lord :  I  am  glad  I 
'scaped  him. 
How  loringly  the  wench  disclaim 'd  my  villainy  ! 
I  am  vex'd  now  heartily  that  he  shall  have  her  ; 
Not  that  I  care  to  marry,  or  to  lose  her. 
But  that  this  bilbo-lord  shall  reap  that  maidenhead 
That  was  my  due  ;  that  he  shall  rig  and  top  her  ! 
I'd  give  a  thousand  crowns  now,  he  might  miss 
her. 

Enter  a  Benrant. 

Serv,  Nay,  if  I  bear  your  blows,  and  keep  your 
counsel, 
You  have  good  lucky  sir :  I'll  teach  you  to  strike 
lighter. 
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Mir,  Come  hither,  honest  fellow :  Canst  thou 
tell  me 
Mliere  this  great  lord  lies  ?  this  Savoy  lord  ?  Thon 
He  now  went  by  thee,  certain.  [met'st  him  ; 

Serv.  Yes,  he  did,  sir ; 
I  know  him,  and  I  Imow  you  are  fool'd. 

Mir,  Come  hither  ;  lOivu  monep. 

Here*s  all  this,  g;ive  me  troth. 

Serv,  Not  for  your  money, 
(And  yet  that  may  do  much)  bat  I  hare  been 

beaten. 
And  by  the  worsfaipAil  eontrivers  beaten,  and  I'll 
This  b  no  lord,  no  Savoy  lord.  [tell  yon. 

JIfir.  Go  forward. 

Serv,  This  is  a  trick,  and  put  upon  yoo  grossly 
By  one  Logier ;  The  lord  is  monsieur  De  Gard, 
An  honest  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour  here :  [sir, 
Their  ends  you  understand  better  than  I,  sure. 

Mir,  Now  I  know  him ; 
Know  him  now  plain ! 

Serv,  I  have  discharged  my  choler ;  bo  God  be 
wi'  you,  sir  !  lExit 

Mir,  What  a  purblind  puppy  was  1 1  Now  I  re- 
member him ; 
All  the  whole  cast  on's  fiice,  though  it  were  umber*d, 
And  masked  with  patches.   What  a  dunder-whelp, 
To  let  him  domineer  thus  !  How  he  strutted, 
And  what  a  load  of  lord  he  clapt  upon  him  ! 
'Would  I  had  him  here  again !  I  would  so  bounce 

him, 
I  would  so  thank  his  lordship  for  his  lewd  plot 


Do  they  think  to  carry  it  away,  with  a  great  band 

made  of  bird-pots, 
And  a  pair  of  pin-buttock'd  breeches  ?^Ha  I 

Enter  Da  Oard,  Oriama,  tmd  Attoodants. 
*Ti8  he  again ;  he  oomes,  be  comes,  he  comes ! 
have  at  him. —  iSintjt. 

My  Savoy  lord,  why  dost  thon  frown  on  me  ? 
And  will  that  favour  never  sweeter  be  ? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  play  the  fool  ? 
De  Gard,  be  wise,  and.  Savoy,  go  to  school  1 
My  lord  De  Gard,  I  thank  yon  for  your  antick  ; 
My  lady  bright,  that  will  be  sometimes  frantic ; 
Yon  worthy  train  that  wait  upon  this  pair, 
— 'Send  you  more  wit,  and  them  a  bouncing  hair  1 
And  so  I  take  my  humble  leave  of  your  honours  ! 

lEsit. 
De  Ga,  We  are  discover'd,  there's  no  remedy. 
lillia-Bianca's  man,  upon  my  life. 
In  stubbornness,  because  Lugier  corrected  him — 
A  shameless  slave  1  plsgue  on  him  for  a  rascal ! 
Ori,  I  was  in  perfect  hope.    The  bane  on't  i» 
now. 
He  will  make  mirth  on  mirth,  to  persecute  us. 
De  Ga,  We  must  be  patient ;  I  am  vez'd  to  th' 
proof  too. 
I'll  try  once  more ;  then  if  I  fail,  here's  one  speaks. 

[_PuU  hit  hand  on  hit  tuoord, 
Ori,  Let  me  be  lost,  and  scorn'd  first  1 
De  Ga,  Well,  we'll  consider. 
Away,  and  let  me  shift ;  I  shall  be  hooted  else. 

iSxtvnl, 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I A  Street  b^are  the  House  qf  Pinac. 

Enter  Luoiaa,LiLUA,  and  Servant,  with  a  wiOow garland. 

Lug,  Faint  not,  but  do  as  I  direct  ye ;  trust  me. 
Believe  me  too,  for  what  I  have  told  you,  lady. 
As  true  as  yon  are  Lillia,  is  authentic ; 
I  know  it,  I  have  found  it :  'Tis  a  poor  courage 
Flies  off  for  one  repulse.    These  travellers 
Shall  find,  before  we  have  done,  a  home-spun  wit, 
A  plain  French  understanding,  may  cope  with  'em. 
They  have  had  the  better  yet,  thank  your  sweet 

squire  here ! 
And  let  'em  brag.    Yon  would  be  revenged  ? 

Lit,  Yes,  surely. 

Ltig,  And  married  too  ? 

Lit.  I  think  so. 

Lug.  Then  be  counsell'd  ; 
You  know  how  to  proceed.  I  have  other  irons 
Heating  as  well  as  yours,  and  I  will  strike 
Three  blows  with  one  stone  home.     Be  ruled,  and 

happy ; 
And  so  I  leave  yon.    Now's  the  time.  lExU. 

Lit,  I  am  ready. 
If  he  do  come  to  do  me. 

Serv,  Will  you  stand  here. 
And  let  the  people  think  you  are  God  knows  what, 

mistress  ? 
Let  boys  and  prentices  presume  upon  yon  ? 

Lit,  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Serv.  Stand  at  his  door  that  hates  you  ? 

Lit.  Pr'ythee  leave  prating. 

Serv.  Pray  you  go  to  th'  tavern :  Til  give  you  a 
pint  of  wine  there. 


If  any  of  the  mad-cap  gentlemen  should  come  by^ 
That  take  up  women  upon  special  warrant, 
You  were  in  a  wise  case  now. 
Lit,  Give  me  the  garland ; 
And  wait  you  here. 

Enter  Mnuinu.,  FiwAe,  MAiuAirA,  Priest,  and 

Attendttnto. 

Mir,  She  is  here  to  seek  thee,  sirrah : 
I  told  thee  what  would  follow ;  she  is  mad  for  thee  \ 
Shew,  and  advance.     So  early  stirring,  lady  ? 
It  shews  a  busy  mind,  a  fancy  troubled. 
A  willow  garland  too  ?  Is't  possible  ? 
'Tis  pity  so  much  beauty  should  lie  musty ; 
But  'tis  not  to  be  help'd  now. 

LiL  The  more's  my  misery. 
Good  fortune  to  you,  lady,  you  deserve  it ; 
To  me,  too-late  repentance,  I  have  sought  it* 
I  do  not  envy,  though  I  grieve  a  little. 
You  are  mistress  of  that  happiness,  those  joys, 
That  might  have  been,  had  I  been  wise. — But  for- 
tune— 

Pinao.  She  understands  yon  not ;  pray  you  do 
not  trouble  her ! 
And  do  not  cross  me  like  a  hare  thus ;  'tis  as  omin- 

Lil.  I  come  not  to  upbraid  your  levity,      [ous. 
(Though  you  made  show  of  love,  and  though  I 

liked  you) 
To  claim  an  interest,  (we  are  yet  both  strangers ; 
But  what  we  might  have  been,  had  you  persevered, 
To  be  an  eye-sore  to  your  loving  lady  :  [sir!) 

This  garland  shews,  I  give  myself  forsaken, 
(Yet,  she  must  pardon  me,  'tis  most  unwillingly  !) 
And  all  the  power  and  interest  I  bad  in  you 
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(As  I  persuade  myself,  somewhat  joa  loved  me  1) 

Thus  patiently  I  render  up,  I  offer 

To  her  that  must  enjoy  you,  and  so  bless  you  ! 

Only  I  heartily  desire  this  courtesy, 

And  would  not  be  denied,  to  wait  upon  you 

This  day,  to  see  you  tied,  then  no  more  trouble  you. 

Pinac.  It  needs  not,  lady. 

Lit.  Good  sir,  g;rant  me  so  much. 

Pinac.  Tis  private,  and  we  make  no  invitation. 

LiL  My  presence,   sir,  shall  not  proclaim  it 
public. 

Pinac,  May  be,  'tis  not  in  town. 

Lil.  I  have  a  coach,  sir. 
And  a  most  ready  will  to  do  you  service. 

Mir.  Strike,  now  or  never !  make  it  sure !  I  tell 
thee,  ZAtide  to  Pih>c. 

She  will  hang  herself,  if  she  have  thee  not. 

Pinac.  Pray  you,  sir, 
Entertain  my  noble  mistress:    Onlv  a  word  or  two 
With  this  importunate  woman,  and  1 11  relieve  you. — 
Now  you  see  what  your  flings  are,  and  your  fancies, 
Your  states,  and  your  wild  stubbornness;   now 

you  find 
What  'tis  to  gird  and  kick  at  men's  fair  services, 
To  raise  your  pride  to  such  a  pitch  and  glory. 
That  goodness  shews  like  gnats,  scorn'd  under  you, 
'Tis  ugly,  naught ;  a  self-will  in  a  woman, 
Chain'd  to  an  overweening  thought,  is  pestilent. 
Murders  fair  Fortune  first,  then  fair  Opinion  : 
There  stands  a  pattern,  a  true  patient  pattern, 
Humble,  and  sweet. 

Lil.  I  can  but  grieve  my  ignorance. 
Repentance,  some  say  too,  is  the  best  sacrifice ; 
For  sure,  sir,  if  my  chance  had  been  so  happy 
(As  I  confess  I  was  mine  own  destroyer) 
As  to  have  arrived  at  you,  (I  will  not  prophesy, 
But  certain,  as  I  think)  I  should  have  pleased  yon ; 
Have  made  you  as  much  wonder  at  my  courtesy, 
My  love,  and  duty,  as  I  have  dishearten'd  you. 
Some  hours  we  have  of  youth,  and  some  of  folly ; 
And  being  free-bom  maids,  we  take  a  liberty. 
And  to  maintain  that,  sometimes  we  strain  highly. 

Pinac.  Now  you  talk  reason. 

Lil.  But  being  yoak'd  and  govem'd. 
Married,  and  those  light  vanities  purged  from  us, 
How  fair  we  grow !  how  gentle,  and  how  tender. 
We  twine  about  those  loves  that  shoot  up  with  us  1 
A  sullen  woman  fear,  that  talks  not  to  you ; 
She  has  a  sad  and  darken'd  soul,  loves  dully : 
A  merry  and  a  free  wench,  give  her  liberty, 
Believe  her,  in  the  lightest  form  she  appears  to  you, 
Believe  her  excellent,  though  she  despise  you ; 
Let  but  these  fits  and  flashes  pass,  she  11  shew  to  you 
As  jewels  mbb'd  from  dust,  or  gold  new  bumish'd : 
Such  had  I  been,  had  you  believed ! 

Pinac,  Is't  possible } 

LiL  And  to  your  happiness  I  dare  assure  you. 
If  true  love  be  accounted  so.    Your  pleasure. 
Your  will,  and  your  command,  had  tied  my  motions : 
But  that  hope's  gone.     I  know  you  are  young  and 

giddy. 
And,  till  you  have  a  wife  can  govern  with  you. 
You  sail  upon  this  world's  sea,  light  and  empty ; 
Your  bark  in  danger  daily.     'Tis  not  the  name 

neither 
Of  wife  can  steer  you,  but  the  noble  nature. 
The  diligence,  the  care,  the  love,  the  patience  ; 
She  makes  the  pilot,  and  preserves  the  husband, 
That  knows  and  reckons  every  rib  he  is  built  on« 
But  this  I  tell  you  to  my  shame. 


Pinac,  I  admire  you ; 
And  now  am  sorry  that  I  aim  beyond  you. — 

3ftr.  So,  sOi  so !  fair  and  softly !  She  is  thine 
own,  boy ;  [_Apart  to  km. 

She  comes  now  without  lure. — 

Pinac.  But  that  it  must  needs 
Be  reckon'd  to  me  as  a  wantonness. 
Or  worse,  a  madness,  to  forsake  a  blessing, 
A  blessing  of  that  hope 

LU,  I  dare  not  urge  you : 
And  yet,  dear  sir 

Pinac.  'Tis  most  certain,  I  had  rather. 
If  'twere  in  my  own  choice— for  you're  my  coun- 
try-woman, 
A  neighbour,  here  bom  by  me ;  she  a  stranger, 
And  who  knows  how  her  friends 

Lil,  Do  as  you  please,  sir; 
If  you  be  fast,  not  all  the  world —  I  love  yon. 
It  is  most  true,  and  clear,  I  would  pereuade  you ; 
And  I  shall  love  you  still. 

Pinac,  Go,  get  before  me : 
So  much  you  have  won  upon  me — do  it  presently ; 
Here's  a  priest  ready— I'll  have  you. 

Lil.  Not  now,  sir ; 
No,  you  shall  pardon  me ! — Advance  your  lady ; 
I  dare  not  hinder  your  most  high  preferment : 
'Tis  honour  enough  for  me  I  have  unmask'd  you. 

Pinac,  How's  that  ? 

Lil.  I  have  caught  yon,  sir!  Alas,  I  am  no 
states  woman. 
Nor  no  great  traveller,  yet  I  have  found  you : 
I  have  found  your  lady  too,  your  beauteous  lady  ; 
I  have  found  her  biith  and  breeding  too,  her  dis- 
cipline. 
Who  brought  her  over,  and  who  kept  your  lady, 
And,  when  he  laid  her  by,  what  virtuous  nunnery 
Received  her  in ;  I  have  found  aU  these !  Are  you 

blank  now  ? 
Methinks,  such  travelled  wisdoms  should  not  fool 
Such  excellent  indiscretions [thus ; 

Mir.  How  could  she  know  this  ? 

Lil.  'Tis  trae,  she  is  English  bom,  but  most 
part  French  now. 
And  so  I  hope  you  will  find  her  to  your  comfort 
Alas,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  she  cost  you  I 
The  price  of  these  hired  clothes  I  do  not  know, 
gentlemen  !  [for  'em  1 

Those  jewels  are  the  broker's,  how  you  stand  bound 

Pinac.  Will  you  make  this  good  ? 

Lil.  Yes,  yes  ;  and  to  her  face,  sir. 
That  she's  an  English  whore  !  a  kind  of  fiing-dust, 
One  of  your  London  light  o'  loves,  a  right  one  1 
Came  over  in  thin  pumps,  and  half  a  petticoat. 
One  faith,  and  one  smock,  with  a  broken  haber- 
I  know  all  this  without  a  conjurer.  [dasher : 

Her  name  is  Jumping- Joan,  an  audent  sin- wearer : 
She  was  firat  a  lady's  chambermaid,  there  slipp'd, 
And  broke  her  leg  above  the  knee ;  departed, 
And  set  up  shop  herself ;  stood  the  fierce  confli'^ts 
Of  many  a  furious  term ;  there  lost  her  coloun, 
And  last  shipp'd  over  hither. 

Mir,  We  are  betray'd  ! 

Lil.  Do  you  come  to  fright  me  with  this  m3r8tery  ? 
To  stir  me  with  a  stink  none  can  endure,  sir  ? 
I  pray  you  proceed  ;  the  wedding  will  become  you ! 
Who  gives  the  lady  ?  you  ?  An  excellent  father ! 
A  careful  man,  and  one  that  knows  a  beauty  ! 
Send  you  fair  shipping,  sir  I  and  so  I'll  leave  you. 
Be  wise  and  manly,  then  I  may  chance  to  love  you  ! 
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Mir,  Aj  I  liver  I  am  ashamed  this  wench  has 
reached  me, 
Monstrous  ashamed ;  hut  there's  no  remedy. 
This  skew*d-eyed  carrion 

Pinac,  This  I  suspected  ever. 
Come,  come,  uncase ;  we  have  no  more  use  of  you ; 
Your  clothes  must  hack  again. 

Mariana.  Sir,  you  shall  pardon  me  ; 
*Tis  not  our  English  use  to  be  degraded. 
If  you  will  visit  me,  and  take  your  venture. 
You  shall  have  pleasure  for  your  properties ; 
And  so,  sweetheart lExU. 

Mir.  Let  her  go,  and  the  devil  go  with  her  1 
We  have  never  better  luck  with  these  preludiums. 
Come,  be  not  daunted ;  think  she's  but  a  woman. 
And  let  her  have  the  devil's  wit,  we*ll  reach  her  ! 

iEX€UHt. 

4 

SCENE  11.—^  Grove  near  Nantolkt's  Houae, 
Enter  IloaAi.VRA  and  Litqibii. 

Roe.  You  have  now  redeemed  my  good  opinion, 
And  you  stand  fair  again.  [tutor, 

Lug.  1  can  but  labour, 
And  sweat  in  your  affairs.     I  am  sure  Belleur 
Will  be  here  instantly,  and  use  his  anger, 
His  wonted  harshness. 

Roe .  I  hope  he  will  not  beat  me. 

Lug.  No,  sure,  he  has  more  manners.    Be  you 
ready! 

Roe.  Yes,  yes,  I  am ;  and  am  resolved  to  fit  him, 
With  patience  to  ont-do  all  he  can  offer. 
But  how  does  Oriana  ? 

Ltiff.  Worse,  and  worse  still ; 
There  is  a  sad  house  for  her ;  she  is  now, 
Poor  lady,  utterly  distracted. 

Roe.  Pity! 
Infinite  pity !  'Tis  a  handsome  lady. 
That  Mirabel's  a  beast,  worse  than  a  monster. 
If  this  afliiction  work  not 

Enter  LuxiA-fiiAvcA. 

Lit,  Are  you  ready  ? 
Belleur  is  coming  on,  here,  hard  behind  me : 
I  have  no  leisure  to  relate  my  fortune ; 
Only  I  wish  yon  may  come  off  as  handsomely. 
Upon  the  sign  you  know  what.  {Exit. 

Roe.  WeU,  well ;  leave  me  I 

Enter  Bmujojn. 

Bel.  How  now  ? 

Am.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Rel.  'Tis  well  ye  have  manners ! 
That  court'sy  again,  and  hold  your  countenance 

staidly! 
That  look's  too  light ;  take  heed!  so,  sit  ye  down 
And  to  confirm  me  that  your  gall  is  gone,     [now ; 
Your  bitterness  dispersed,  (for  so  TU  have  it) 
Look  on  me  sted&stly,  and,  whatsoe'er  I  say  to  you, 
Move  not,  nor  alter  in  your  hce ;  you  are  gone  then  1 
For  if  yon  do  express  the  least  distaste. 
Or  shew  an  angry  wrinkle,  (mark  me,  woman ! 
We  are  now  alone)  I  will  so  conjure  thee, 
The  third  part  of  my  execution 
Cannot  be  spoke. 

Roe.  I  am  at  your  dispose,  sir. 

BeL  Now  rise,  and  woo  me  a  little ;  let  me  hear 
that  faculty ; 
But  touch  me  not ;  nor  do  not  lie,  I  charge  you ! 
Begin  now. 


Roe.  If  so  mean  and  poor  a  beauty 
May  ever  hope  the  grace 

Bel.  You  cog,  yon  flatter  i 
Like  a  lewd  thing,  you  lie  1  *  May  hope  that  grace  ?* 
Why,  what  grace  canst  thou  hope  for.'  Answer  not ; 
For  iif  thou  dost,  and  liest  again,  I'll  swinge  thee  ! 
Do  not  I  know  thee  for  a  pestilent  woman  ? 
A  proud  at  both  ends  ?     Be  not  angry, 
Nor  stir  not  o'  your  life  1 

Roe.  I  am  counsell'd,  sir. 

Bel.  Art  thou  not  now  (confess,  for  I'll  have 
the  truth  out) 
As  much  unworthy  of  a  man  of  merit. 
Or  any  of  ye  all,  nay,  of  mere  man, 
Though  he  were  crooked,  cold,  all  wants  upon  him, 
Nay,  of  any  dishonest  thing  that  bears  that  figure. 
As  devils  are  of  mercy .' 

Roe.  We  are  unworthy. 

Bel.  Stick  to  that  truth,  and  it  may  chance  to 
save  thee. 
And  is  it  not  our  bounty  that  we  take  ye  ? 
That  we  are  troubled,  yex'd,  or  tortured  with  ye. 
Our  mere  and  special  bounty  ? 

Roe.  Yes. 

Bel.  Our  pity, 
That  for  your  wickedness  we  swinge  ye  soundly  ; 
Your  stubbornness,  and  your  stout  hearts,  we 
Answer  to  that !  [belabour  ye  ? 

Roe.  I  do  confess  your  pity. 

Bel.  And  dost  not  thou  deserve  in  thine  own 
*  person. 
Thou    impudent,    thou    pert — Do    not    change 

Roe.  I  dare  not,  sir.  [countenance  I 

Bel.  For  if  you  do 

Roe,  I  am  settled. 

Bel.  Thou  wagtail,  peacock,  puppy,  look  on  me ; 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Roe.  It  seems  no  leas,  sir. 

Bel.  And  darest  thou  in  thy  surquedry 

Roe.  1  beseech  you ! 
It  was  my  weakness,  sir,  I  did  not  view  you, 
I  took  not  notice  of  your  noble  parts, 
Nor  culled  your  person,  nor  your  proper  fashion 

Bel.  This  is  some  amends  yet. 

Roe.  I  shall  mend,  sir,  daily. 
And  study  to  deserve. 

Bel.  Come  a  little  nearer ! 
Canst  thou  repent  thy  villainy  ? 

Roe.  Most  seriously. 

Bel.  And  be  ashamed  1 

Roe.  I  am  ashamed. 

Bel.  Cry! 

Roe.  It  will  be  hard  to  do,  sir. 

Bel.  Cry  now  instantly ; 
Cry  monstrously,  that  all  the  town  may  hear  thee ; 
Cry  seriously,  as  if  thou  hadst  lost  thy  monkey ; 
And,  as  I  like  thy  tears 

Roe.  Now! 

Enter  Lilua,  and/our  Women  ta%/^hing. 

Bel.  How !  how !  do  you  jeer  me .' 
Have  you  broke  your  bounds  again,  dame  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  and  laugh  at  you, 
And  laugh  most  heartily. 

Bel.  What  are  these  ?  whirlwinds  ? 
Is  hell  broke  loose,  and  all  the  furies  fluttered  ? 
Am  I  greased  once  again  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  indeed  are  you  ; 
And  once  again  you  shall  be,  if  you  quarrel ! 
Do  you  come  to  vent  your  fory  on  a  virgin  ? 
Is  this  your  manhood,  sir  ? 
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1  Worn,  Let  him  do  his  best; 
Let's  see  the  utmost  of  his  indignation ; 

1  long  to  see  him  angry.     Come ;  proceed*  sir. 
Hang  him,  he  dares  not  stir ;  a  man  of  timber  ! 

2  Worn.  Come  hither  to  fright  maids  with  thy 

bull-faces  ? 
To  threaten  gentlewomen !  Thon  a  man  ?  a  maypole! 
A  great  dry  pudding  ! 

3  Worn.  Come,  come,  do  your  worst,  sir ; 
fie  angry  if  thou  darest. 

Bel.  The  Lord  delirer  me  ! 

4  Worn.  Do  but  look  scurrily  upon  this  lady. 
Or  giTe  ns  one  foul  word — ^We  are  all  mistaken  ; 
This  is  some  mighty  dairy-maid  in  man's  clothes. 

Lil.  I  am  of  that  mind  too. 

Bel,  What  will  they  do  to  me  ? 

LU,  And  hired  to  come  and  abnse  ns :  A  man 
has  manners; 
A  gentleman,  civility  and  breeding. 
Some  tinker's  trull,  with  a  beard  glew'd  on. 

1  Worn,  Let's  search  him, 
And  as  we  find  him 

Bel.  Let  me  but  depart  from  ye. 
Sweet  Christian  women ! 

Lil.  Hear  the  thing  speak,  neighbours. 

Bel.  'Tis  but  a  small  request:  If  e'er  I  trouble  ye, 
If  e'er  I  talk  again  of  beating  women. 
Or  beating  anything  that  can  but  turn  to  me  ; 
Of  ever  thinking  of  a  handsome  lady 
Bat  yirtuously  and  well,  of  ever  speaking 
But  to  her  honour — ^This  I'll  promise  ye,  ' 
I  will  take  ihubarb,  and  purge  choler  mainly 
Abundantly  I'll  purge. 

Lil.  I'll  send  yon  broths,  sir. 

Bel.  I  will  be  laugh'dat,  and  endure  it  patiently ; 
I  will  do  anything  1 

Rot.  I'll  be  your  bail  then. 
When  you  come  next  to  woo,  pray  you  come  not 
And  fumish'd  like  a  bear-ward.         [boisterously, 

Bel.  No,  in  truth,  forsooth* 

Roe.  1  scented  you  long  since. 

Bel.  I  was  to  blame,  sure ; 
I  will  appear  a  gentleman. 

Rot.  Tis  the  best  for  you, 
For  a  true  noble  gentleman's  a  brave  thing. 
Upon  that  hope,  we  quit  you.    You  fear  seriously  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  truly  do  I ;  I  confess  I  fear  you, 
And  honour  you,  and  anything  1 

Rot.  Farewell  then ! 

Worn.  And  when  you  oome  to  woo  next,  bring 
more  mercy ! 

ISxeunt  RosALUBA  and  Women. 

Ettttr  two  Gentlemai. 
Bel.  A  dairy-maid  !  a  tinker  s  trull  t   Heaven 
bless  me  1 
Sure,  if  I  had  provoked  'em,  they  had  quartered  me* 
I  am  a  most  ridiculous  ass,  now  I  perceive  it ; 
A  coward,  and  a  knave  too. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  mad  gentleman ; 
Let's  set  our  faces  right. 

Bel,  No,  no ;  laugh  at  me. 
And  laugh  aloud. 

2  Gent.  We  are  better  manner'd,  sir. 

Bel.  I  do  deserve  it ;  call  me  patch,  and  puppy. 
And  beat  me,  if  you  please. 

1  Gent.  No,  indeed  ;  we  know  you. 
Bel.  'Death,  do  as  I  would  have  ye ! 

2  Gent.  You  are  an  ass  then, 
A  coxcomb,  and  a  calf! 

Bel.  I  am  a  great  calf. 


Kick  me  a  little  now :  Why,  when  ?    SuiBcient. 

ITkep  kick  him. 
Now  langfa  aloud,  and  scorn  me ;  so  God  b'  wi'  ye  ! 
And  ever  when  ye  meet  me,  laugh. 

1  G€nL  We  will,  sir.  ISxeunt, 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  La  Castbb'b  Houte. 
Enter  Nantolct,  La.  Gastiui,  Db  Gaud,  Luuisr,  and 

MlllABBL. 

Mir.  Your  patience,  gentlemen  !    Why  do  ye 
bait  me  ? 

Nant.  Is*t  not  a  shame  you  ara  so  stubborn- 
So  stony  and  so  dull,  to  such  a  lady,  [hearted. 
Of  her  perfections  and  her  misery  ? 

Lug.  Does  she  not  love  you?     Does  not  her 
distraction 
For  your  sake  only,  her  most  pitied  lunacy 
Of  all  but  you,  shew  ye  ?    Does  it  not  compel  ye  ? 

Mir,  Soft  and  fair,  gentlemen ;  pray  ye  proceed 
temperately. 

Lug.  If  you  have  anv  feeling,  any  sense  in  you. 
The  least  touch  of  a  noble  heart 

La  Ca.  Let  him  alone  : 
It  is  his  glory  that  he  can  kill  beauty. 
You  bear  my  stamp,  but  not  my  tenderness ; 
Your  wild  unsavoury  courses  set  that  in  you  ! 
For  shame,  be  sorry,  though  you  cannot  cure  her ; 
Shew  something  of  a  man,  of  a  fair  nature. 

Mir.  You  make  me  mad  ! 

De  Ga,  Let  me  pronounce  thit  to  you ; 
You  take  a  strange  felicity  in  slighting 
And  wronging  women,  which  my  poor  sister  feels 

now  ; 
Heaven's  hand  be  gentle  on  her !    Mark  me,  sir, 
That  very  hour  she  dies,    (there's   small  hope 

otherwise) 
That  minute,  you  and  I  must  grapple  for  it ; 
Either  your  life  or  mine ! 

Mir.  Be  not  so  hot,  sir  ; 
I  am  not  to  be  wrought  on  by  these  policies, 
In  truth,  I  am  not !  nor  do  I  fear  the  tricks, 
Or  the  Idgh-sonnding  threats,  of  a  Savoyan. 
I  glory  not  in  cruelty,  (ye  wrong  me) 
Nor  grow  up  water'd  with  the  tears  of  women. 
This  let  me  tell  ye,  howsoe'er  I  shew  to  ye. 
Wild,  as  ye  please  to  call  it,  or  self-will'd, 
When  I  see  cause  I  can  both  do  and  suffer. 
Freely,  and  feelingly,  as  a  true  gentleman. 

Enter  Rosalciu  and  Jmjaa. 

Rot.  Oh,  pity,  pity !  thousand,  thousand  pities ! 

Lil.  Alas,  poor  soul !  she  will  die  !  she  is  grown 

She  will  not  know,  nor  speak  now.        [senseless  ; 

Rot.  Die  for  love? 
And  love  of  such  a  youth  ?    I  would  die  for  a  dog 

first! 
He  that  kills  me,  I'll  give  him  leave  to  eat  me  ! 
ril  know  men  better,  ere  I  sigh  for  any  of  'em. 
Lil.  Ye  have  done  a  worthy  act,  sir,  a  most 
famous ; 
You  have  kill'd  a  maid  the  wrong  way ;  ye'rc  a 
conqueror ! 
Rot.  A  conqueror  ?  a  cobler !  Hang  him,  sowter ! 
Go  hide  thyself,  for  shame  !  go  lose  thy  memory ! 
Live  not  'mongst  men ;  thou  art  a  beast,  a  monster, 
A  blatant  beast ! 

Lil.  If  you  have  yet  any  honesty, 
■  Or  ever  heard  of  any,  take  my  counsel ; 


Off  with  your  garters,  and  seek  out  a  bough, 

A  handsome  bough ;  for  I  would  have  you  hang 

like  a  gentleman ; 
And  write  some  doleful  matter  to  the  world, 
A  warning  to  hard-hearted  men. 

Mir.  Out,  kittlings ! 
What  catterwauling's  here !  what  gibing ! 
Do  you  think  my  heart  is  softened  with  a  black 
Shew  me  some  reason.  [santis  ? 

OuANA  U  l>rought  in,  If^ng  on  a  btd. 

Rot,  Here  then,  here  is  a  reason. 

Nani.  Now, if yebeamaiXjletthissightshakeye! 

La  Co,  Alas,  poor  gentlewoman  1  Do  you  know 

Lug,  How  she  looks  up,  and  stares  1  [me,  lady  ? 

Ort.  I  know  you  very  well ; 
You  are  my  godfather  :  and  tLat's  the  monsieur. 

De  Ga,  And  who  am  I  ? 

Ort.  You  are  Amadis  de  Gaul,  sir. 
Oh»  oh,  my  heart  I    Were  ye  nerer  in  love,  sweet 

kdy? 
And  do  you  never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens  ? 
I  dream  of  waUdng  fires :  Take  heed !  It  comes  now. 
Who's  that  ?     Pray  stand  away.    I  have  seen  that 
How  light  my  head  is  !  [hce  sure. 

Ros.  T^e  some  rest. 

Ort,  I  cannot ; 
For  I  must  be  up  to-morrow  to  go  to  church. 
And  I  must  dress  me,  put  my  new  gown  on, 
And  be  as  fine  to  meet  my  love !     Heigh-ho  ! 
Will  not  you  tell  me  where  my  love  lies  buried  ? 

Mir,  He  is  not  dead. — ^Beshrew  my  heart,  she 

Ort.  He  is  dead  to  me.  [stirs  me  1   lAtidf. 

Mir,  Is't  possible  my  nature 
Should  be  so  damnable,  to  let  her  suffer  ? — 
Give  me  your  hand. 

Ort.  How  soft  you  feel,  how  gentle  ! 
m  tell  you  your  fortune,  friend. 

ilfir.  How  she  stares  on  me ! 

Ort.  You  have  a  flattering  face,  but  'tis  a  fine  one ; 
I  warrant  you  may  have  a  hundred  sweethearts. 
Will  ye  pray  for  me  ?     I  shall  die  to-morrow ; 
And  will  ye  ring  the  bells  ? 

Mir,  I  am  most  unworthy, 
I  do  confess,  unhappy.    Do  yon  know  me  ? 

Ori,  I  would  I  did ! 

Mir,  Oh,  fair  tears,  how  ye  take  me  1 

Ort.  Do  ye  weep  too?    You  have  not  lost  your 
lover  ? 
You  mock  me  ;  I'll  go  home  and  pray. 

JIf  ir.  Pray  you  pardon  me ; 
Or,  if  it  please  you  to  consider  justly. 
Scorn  me,  fbr  I  deserve  it ;  scorn  and  shame  me, 
Sweet  Oriana  1 

Lil,  Let  her  alone ;  she  trembles  : 
Her  fits  will  grow  more  strong,  if  ye  provoke  her. 

La  Ca.  Certain  she  knows  you  not,  yet  loves  to 
How  she  smiles  now  !  [see  you. 

Enter  Bxixkur. 

Bel.  Where  are  ye  ?  Oh,  why  do  not  you  laugh  ? 

Come,  laugh  at  me ! 
Why  'a  devil  art  thou  sad,  and  such  a  subject, 
Such  a  ridiculous  subject,  as  I  am, 
Before  thy  face  ? 

Mir,  Pr'ythee  put  off  this  lightness  ; 
This  is  no  time  for  mirth,  nor  place ;  I  have  used 

too  much  on't : 
I  have  undone  myself,  and  a  sweet  lady. 
By  being  too  indulgent  to  my  foolery. 
Which  truly  I  repent.     Look  here  ! 


Bel.  What  ails  she? 

Mir.  Alatr,  she  is  mad. 

Bel.  Mad? 

Mir.  Yes,  too  sure ;  for  me  too. 

Bel,  Dost  thou  wonder  at  that  ?    By  this  good 
light,  they  are  all  so ; 
They  are  cozening  mad,  tliey  are  brawling  mad, 

they  are  proud  mad  ; 
They  are  all,  all  mad.     I  came  from  a  world  of  mad 

women. 
Mad  as  March  hares :  Get  'em  in  chains,  then  deal 

with  'em. 
There's  one  thafs  mad ;  she  seems  well,  but  she  is 
Is  she  dead,  dost  think  ?  [dog-mad. 

ilftr.  Dead  ?     Heaven  forbid  ! 

Bel.  Heaven  further  it ! 
For,  till  they  be  key-cold  dead,  there's  no  trusting 

of  'em. 
Whate'er  they  seem,  or  howsoe'er  they  carry  it. 
Till  they  be  chap-fall'n,  and  their  tongues  at  peace, 
Nail'd  in  their  coffins  sure,  I'll  ne'er  believe  'em. 
Shall  I  talk  with  her? 

ilftr.  No,  dear  friend,  be  quiet, 
And  be  at  peace  a  while. 

Bel,  m  walk  aside. 
And  come  again  anon.    But  take  heed  to  her : 
You  say  she  is  a  woman  ? 

Mir,  Yes. 

Bel,  Take  great  heed ; 
For  if  she  do  not  cozen  thee,  then  hang  me. 
Let  her  be  mad,  or  what  she  will,  she'll  cheat  thee  I 

lExit, 

Mir.  Away,  wild  fool ! — How  vile  this  shews  in 
him  now  ! 
Now  take  my  faith,  (before  ye  all  I  speak  it) 
And  with  it  my  repentant  love. 

La  Co,  This  seems  well. 

Mir.  Were  but  this  lady  clear  again,  whose 
sorrows 
My  very  heart  melts  for,  were  she  but  perfect, 
( For  thus  to  marry  her  would  be  two  miseries) 
Before  the  richest  and  the  noblest  beauty, 
France,  or  the  world  oould  shew  me,  I  would  take 

her : 
As  she  now  is,  my  tears  and  prayers  shall  wed  her. 

De  Ga,  This  makes  some  small  amends. 

Ros,  She  beckons  to  you  : 
To  us  too,  to  go  off. 

Nant.  Let's  draw  aside  alL 

[^Exeunt  aU  but  Oriana  and  MriiARBi.. 

Ort.  Oh,  my  best  friend  I   I  would  fain 

Mir.  What !   She  speaks  well, 
And  with  another  voice. 

Ori.  But  I  am  fearful, 
And  shame  a  little  stops  my  tongue 

Mir.  Speak  boldly. 

Ori.  Tell  you,  I  am  well.  I  am  perfect  well ; 
(pray  you  mock  not) 
And  that  I  did  this  to  provoke  your  nature ; 
Out  of  my  infinite  and  restless  love. 
To  win  your  pity.     Pardon  me  ! 

ilftr.  Go  forward : 
Who  set  you  on  ? 

Ort.  None,  as  I  live,  no  creature  ; 
Not  any  knew,  or  ever  dream 'd  what  I  meant. 
Will  you  be  mine  ? 

Mir.  'Us  true,  I  pity  yon  ; 
But  when  I  marry  you,  yon  must  be  wiser. 
Nothing  but  tricks  ?  devices  ? 

Ort.  Will  yon  shame  me  ? 
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Jftr.  Yes,  marry,  will 

near!  amiracle! 
The  woman's  well ;  ihe  was  only  mad  for  marriage. 
Stark  mad  to  be  stoned  to  dath;  g^re  her  good 

ooonseL — 
Will  this  world  nerer  mend? — ^Are  yon  caoght, 

damsels' 

Enter  Bauunm,  La  CAaraSp  Loasa,  NA]noi.CT,  Ds  GAao, 
RosAUiBA,  and  LiuxA. 

Bel.  How  goes  it  now? 

Mir.  Than,  art  a  kind  oi  prophet ; 
The  woman's  well  again,  and  would  have  gnU'd  me ; 
Well,  excellent  well,  and  not  a  taint  upon  her. 

Bel.  Did  not  I  tell  yon  ?  Let  'em  be  what  can  be, 
Saints,  derils,  any  thing,  they  will  abuse  ns. 
Tlion  wert  an  ass  to  beUere  her  so  long,  a  cox- 
comb; 
Gire  'em  a  minute,  they'll  abuse  whole  millions. 

Mir.  And  am  not  I  a  rare  physician,  ^[entlemen. 
That  can  cure  desperate  mad  mmds? 

De  Ga.  Be  not  insolent. 

Mir.  Well,  go  thy  ways :  From  this  hour  I  dis- 
claim thee. 
Unless  thou  hast  a  trick  above  this ;  then  I'll  lore 
thee. 


Ton  owe  me  for  your  cure. — Pray  hare  a  care  of 

her. 
For  fear  she  fiUl  into  a  rdapae. — Come,  BeUeur ; 
We'll  set  up  bills  to  cure  diseasfi'  rirxins. 

Bel.  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Mir.  Yea. 

Bel.  But  111  no  more  projects : 
If  we  could  make  'em  mad,  it  were  some  mastery ! 

Lil.  I  am  glad  she  is  wdl  again. 

Bo».  So  am  I,  certain.— 
Be  not  ashamed. 

Ors.  I  shall  nerer  see  a  man  more. 

De  Ga.  Come,  you're  a  fool !  had  you  but  told 
me  this  trick. 
He  should  not  have  gloried  thus. 

Lug.  He  shall  not  long,  neither. 

La  Co.  Be  ruled,  and  be  at  peace :  You  have 
And  what  power  I  can  work  widi.      [my  consent, 

Nani.  Come,  leave  blushing ; 
We  are  your  friends:  An  honest  way  compellM 

you. 
Heaven  will  not  see  so  true  a  love  unreoompensed. 
Come  in,  and  slight  him  too. 

Lug.  The  next  shall  hit  him.  IBxtwU. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  l.^A  Street. 


EnUr  Ds  Oaso  and  Loacsa. 


De  Go.  'TwiU  be  discovered. 

Lug.  That's  the  worst  can  happen  : 
If  there  be  any  way  to  reach,  and  work  upon  him. 
Upon  his  nature  suddenly,  and  catch  him — That 

he  loves, 
Though  he  dissemble  it  and  would  shew  contrary, 
And  will  at  length  relent,  I'll  lay  my  fortune ; 
Nay,  more,  my  life. 

De  Ga,  Is  she  won  ? 

Lug.  Yes,  and  ready. 
And  my  designments  set. 

D   Ga.  l^bey  are  now  for  travel ; 
All  for  that  game  again ;  they  have  forgot  wooing. 

Lug.  Let  'em  ;  we'll  travel  with  'em. 

De  Ga.  Where's  his  father? 

Lug.  Within;   he  knows  my  mind  too,  and 
allows  it, 
Pities  your  sister's  fortune  most  sincerely ; 
And  has  appointed,  for  our  more  assistance. 
Some  of  his  secret  friends. 

De  Ga.  'Speed  the  plough ! 

Lug.  Well  said : 
And  be  you  serious  too. 

De  Ga.  I  shall  be  diligent 

Lug.  Let's  break  the  ice  for  one,  the  rest  wiU 
drink  too 
(Believe  me,  sir)  of  the  same  cup :   My  young 

gentlewomen 
Wait  but  who  sets  the  game  a-foot ;  though  they 

seem  stobbom, 
Reserved,  and  proud  now,  yet  I  know  their  hearts, 
Their  pulses  how  they  beat,  and  for  what  cause,  sir, 
And  how  they  long  to  venture  their  abilities 
In  a  true  qnarreL    Husbands  they  must  and  will 
have. 


Or  nunneries,  and  thin  collations 
To  cool  their  bloods.  Let's  all  about  our  bnsineas ; 
And,  if  this  fail,  let  Nature  work ! 
De  Ga.  You  have  armed  me.  iBstuni. 


SCENE  ll^~B^<are  La  Castub's  Houee. 
Enter  MiaABSL,  Namtdlbt,  and  La  GAaras. 

La  Ca.  Will  yon  be  wilful  then? 

Mir.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon ; 
For  I  must  travel.    Lie  lazy  here. 
Bound  to  a  wife  ?  chain'd  to  her  subtleties. 
Her  humours,   and   her  wills,   which  are  mere 

fetters? 
To  have  her  to-day  pleased,  to-morrow  peevish, 
The  third  day  mad,  the  fourth  rebellions  ? 
You  see,  before  they  are  married,  what  moriseoes, 
What  masques  and  mummeries  they  put  upon  us  : 
To  be  tied  here,  and  suffer  their  lavoltas ! 

Nani.  'Tis  your  own  seeking. 

Mir.  Yes,  to  get  my  freedom. 
Were  they  as  I  could  wish  'em 

La  Ca.  Fools  and  meaoocks. 
To  endure  what  you  think  fit  to  put  upon  *em  ! 
Come,  change  your  mind. 

JIf  ir.  Not  beifore  I  have  changed  air,  father. 
When  I  know  women  worthy  of  my  company, 
I  wiU  return  again  and  wait  upon  'em ; 
Till  then,  dear  sir.  Til  amble  all  the  world  over, 
And  run  all  hazards,  misery,  and  poverty, 
So  I  escape  the  dangerous  bay  of  matrimony ! 

EnUr  BsLLBDH  and  Pinac. 

Pinao.  Are  you  resolved  ? 
Mir.  Yes,  certain ;  I  will  out  again. 
Pinac.  We  are  for  you,  sir ;  we  are  your  servants 
once  more : 
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Once  more  we'll  aeek  our  foitane  in   Btrange 

countries  : 
Oura  is  too  scornful  for  ns. 
BeL  Is  there  ne'er  a  land 
That  yon  have  read,  or  heard  of,  (for  I  care  not 

how  &r  it  be, 
Nor  under  what  pestiferous  star  it  lies) 
A  happy  kingdom,  where  there  are  no  women  ? 
Nor  have  beoi  ever  ?  nor  no  mention 
Of  any  such  lewd  things,  with  lewder  qualities  ? 
For  thither  would  I  travel ;  where  'tis  felony 
To  confess  he  had  a  mother ;  a  mistress,  treason. 
La  Ca»  Are  you  for  travel  too .' 
Bel,  For  any  thing. 
For  living  in  the  moon,  and  stopping  hedges. 
Ere  I  stay  here  to  be  abused,  and  baffled. 
Nani,  Why  did  you  not  break  your  minds  to 
me  ?  they  are  my  daughters ; 
And  sure  I  think  I  should  have  that  command 

over  'em. 
To  see  'em  well  bestow'd.    I  know  ye  are  gen- 
tlemen. 
Men  of  fair  parts  and  states ;  I  know  your  parents : 

And  had  ye  told  me  of  your  fair  affections 

Make  but  one  trial  more,  and  let  me  second  ye. 
Bel.  No ;  I'll  make  hob-nails  first,  and  mend 
old  kettles  1 
Can  you  lend  me  an  armour  of  hig^  proof,  to 

appear  in. 
And  two  or  three  field-pieces  to  defend  me  ? 
The  king's  guard  are  mere  pigmies. 
Nani,  They'll  not  eat  you. 
Bel.  Yes,  and  you  too,  and  twenty  fatter  mon- 
sienrs, 
if  their  high  stomachs  hold:   They  came  with 

choppiog-knives, 
To  cut  me  into  rands  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder 

me. — 
Come,  shall  we  go? 

Nani,  You  cannot  be  so  discourteous. 
If  ye  intend  to  go,  as  not  to  visit  'em, 
And  take  your  leaves. 

Mir.  That  we  dare  do,  and  civilly, - 
And  thank  'em  too. 
Pinae.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  diat  honesty. 
Bel,  I'll  come  i'  th'  rear,  forty  foot  off.  Til 
assure  you. 
With  a  good  gun  in  my  hand ;  I'll  no  more  Ama- 
zons, 
I  mean  no  more  of  their  frights :  1*11  make  my 

three  legs, 
Kiss  my  hand  twice,  and  if  I  smell  no  danger. 
If  the  interview  be  dear,  may  be  I'll  speak  to 

her; 
I'll  wear  a  privy  coat  too,  and  behind  me. 
To  make  those  parts  secure,  a  bandog. 
La  Co.  You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 
Bel,  A  wary  gentleman,  I  do  assure  you ; 
I  have  been  wam'd,  and  must  be  arm'd. 

La  Ca,  Well,  son. 
These  are  your  hasty  thoughts;  when  I  see  you 

are  bent  to  it. 
Then  Til  believe,  and  join  with  you;   so  we'll 

leave  ye. 
There  is  a  trick  will  make  ye  stay.  {Exit. 

Nani,  I  hope  so.  lExiL 

Mir.  We  have  won  immortal  fame  now,  if  we 

leave  'em. 
Pirtao.  You  have,  but  we  have  lost. 
Mir.  Pinac,  thou  art  cosen'd ; 

o  o 


I  know  they  love  you ;  and  to  gain  you  handsomely, 
Not  to  be  thought  to  yield,  tiiey  would  give  mil- 
lions : 
Their  Other's  willingness,  that  must  needs  shew 
you. 

Pinac.  If  I  thought  so 

Mir,  You  shall  be  hang'd,  you  recreant  t 
Would  you  turn  renogado  now  ? 

Bel.  No ;  let's  away,  boys. 
Out  of  the  air  and  tumult  of  their  villainies. 
Though  I  were  married  to  that  grasshopper, 
And  had  her  fast  by  th'  legs,  I  should  think  she 
would  cosen  me. 

Enter  a  young  Man,  ditguised  as  a  Factor. 

Fac.  Monsieur  Mirabel,  I  take  it  ? 

Mir,  You  are  i'  th*  right,  sir. 

Foe.  I  am  come  to  seek  you,  sir;  I  have  been 
at  your  father's. 
And  understanding  you  were  here 

Mir,  You  are  wdcome. 
May  I  crave  your  name  ? 

Fac.  Fosse,  sir,  and  your  servant. 
That  you  may  know  me  better,  I  am  fiu!tor 
To  your  old  merchant,  Leverdure. 

Mir.  How  does  he  ? 

Fac.  Well,  sir,  I  hope ;  he  is  now  at  Odeans, 
About  some  business. 

Mir.  You  are  once  more  welcome. 
Your  master's  a  right  honest  man,  and  one 
I  am  much  beholdmg  to,  and  must  very  shortly 
Trouble  his  love  again. 

Fac.  You  may  be  bold,  sir. 

JIf  «r.  Your  business,  if  you  please  now  ? 

Fac.  This  it  is,  sir. 
I  know  yon  well  remember,  in  your  travel, 
A  Genoa  merchant 

Mir,  1  remember  many. 

Fac.  But  this  man,  sir,  particularly ;  your  own 
benefit 
Must  needs  imprint  him  in  you ;  one  Alberto, 
A  gentleman  you  saved  from  behig  murder'd 
A  Uttle  from  Bologna : 

I  was  then  myself  in  Italy,  and  supplied  yon ; 
Though  happUy  yon  have  forgot  me  now. 

Mir.  No,  I  remember  you. 
And  that  Alberto  too ;  a  noble  gentleman. 
More  to  remember  were  to  thank  myself,  sir. 
What  of  that  gentleman  ? 

Fac,  He's  dead. 

Mir.  I  am  sorry. 

Fac.   But  on  his  death-bed,  leaving  to   his 
sister 
AH  that  he  had,  beside  some  certain  jewels, 
(Which,  with  a  ceremony,  he  bequeathed  to  you, 
in  grateful  memory)  he  conmianded  strictly 
His  sister,  as  she  loved  him  and  his  peace, 
To  see  those  jewels  safe  and  true  deliver'd. 
And,  with  them,  his  last  love.    She,  as  tender  to 
Observe  this  will,  not  trusting  friend  nor  servant 
With  such  a  weight,  ia  come  herself  to  Paris, 
And  at  toy  master's  house. 

Mir.  You  tell  me  a  wonder. 

Fac.  I  tell  you  a  truth,  sir.    She  is  young  and 
handsome. 
And  well  attended  ;  of  much  state  and  riches ; 
So  loving  and  obedient  to  her  brother. 
That,  on  my  conscience,  if  he  had  given  her  also. 
She  would  most  willingly  have  made  her  tender. 

Mir.  May  not  I  see  her  ? 
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FiK.  She  desires  it  heartilf . 

Mir.  And  presently  ? 

Fac.  She  is  now  about  some  buslDess, 
Passing  accounts  of  some  few  debts  here  owing, 
And  buying  jewels  of  a  merchant. 

Mir.  Is  she  wealthy  ? 

Fao.  I  would  you  had  her,  sir,  at  all  adTenture : 
Her  brother  had  a  main  state. 

Mir,  And  fair  too  ? 

Fao,  The  prime  of  all  those  parts  of  Italy, 
For  beanty  and  for  courtesy. 

Mir.  I  must  needs  see  her. 

Fae.  *Tis  all  her  business,  dr.    You  may  now 
see  her; 
But  to-morrow  will  be  fitter  for  your  vidtation, 
For  she^s  not  yet  prepared. 

Mir.  Only  her  mght,  sir : 
And,  when  you  shall  think  fit,  for  further  visit. 

Pac.  Sir,  you  may  see  her,  and  I'll  wait  your 
coming. 

Mir.  Aud  1*11  be  with  ye  instantly.   I  know  the 
house ; 
Meantime,  my  love,  and  thanks,  nr ! 

Fac.  Your  poor  servant.  iExiU 

Pinae.  Thou  hast  the  strangest  luck!    What 
was  that  Alberto  ? 

Mir.   An  honest  noble  merchant,   'twas  my 
chance 
To  rescue  from  some  rogues  had  almost  slain  him ; 
And  he  in  kindness  to  remember  this  1 

Bei.  N097  we  shall  have  you 
(For  all  your  protestations,  and  your  forwardness) 
Find  out  strange  fortunes  in  this  lady's  eyes. 
And  new  enticonents  to  put  off  your  journey ; 
And  who  shall  have  honour  then  ? 

Mir.  No,  no,  never  fear  it : 
I  must  Deeds  see  her,  to  receive  my  legacy. 

Bel.  If  it  be  tied  up  in  her  smock,  Heaven  help 
thee! 
May  not  we  see  too  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  afore  we  go  : 
I  must  be  known  myseS  ere  I  be  able 
To  make  thee  welcome.    Wouldst  thou  see  more 

women? 
I  thought  you  had  been  out  of  love  with  all. 

Bel.  I  may  be, 
(I  find  that)  with  the  least  encouragement ; 
Yet  I  desire  to  see  whether  all  countries 
Are  naturally  possessed  with  the  same  spirits, 
For  if  they  be.  111  take  a  monastery, 
And  never  travel ;  for  I  had  rather  be  a  friar, 
And  live  mewed  up,  than  be  a  fool,  and  flouted. 

Mir.  Well,  well,  I'll  meet  you  anon,  then  tell 
you  more,  boys ; 
However,  stand  prepared,  prest  for  our  journey ; 
For  certain,  we  shall  go,  I  think,  when  I  have  seen 

her, 
And  viewed  her  well. 

Pinae.  60,  go,  and  we'll  wait  for  ye ; 
Your  fortune  directs  ours. 

Bel.  Yon  shall  find  us  i'  th'  tavern. 
Lamenting  in  sack  and  sugar  for  our  losses. 
If  she  be  right  Italian,  and  want  servants, 
You  may  prefer  the  properest  man :  How  I  could 
Worry  a  woman  now  ! 

Pinae.  Come,  come,  leave  prating : 
You  may  have  enough  to  do,  without  this  boasting. 

lExeunt 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  La  Castbk's  Uotue. 
Enter  Luaim,  Da  Qakd,  Bmalvra,  and  Ltlua-Biajica. 

Lug.  This  is  the  last  adventure. 

De  Ga.  And  the  happiest. 
As  we  hope,  too. 

Roe.  We  should  be  glad  to  find  it. 

Lit.  Who  shall  conduct  us  thither  ? 

Lug,  Your  man  is  ready, 
For  I  must  not  be  seen ;  no,  nor  this  gentleman  ; 
That  may  b^get  snspidon  ;  all  the  rest 
Are  people  of  no  doubt.     I  would  have  ye,  ladies. 
Keep  your  old  liberties,  and  do  as  we  instruct  ye. 
Come,  look  not  pale,    ye  shall  not   lose  your 

wishes. 
Nor  beg  'em  neither,  but  be  yourselves  and  happy. 

Roe.  I  tell  you  true,  I  cannot  hold  off  longer. 
Nor  give  no  more  hard  language. 

De  Ga.  You  shall  not  need. 

Roe.  I  love  the  gentleman,  and  must  now  shew 
it: 
Shall  I  beat  a  proper  man  out  of  heart  ? 

Lug.  There  s  none  advises  you. 

Lil.  'Faith,  I  repent  me  too. 

Lug.  Repent  and  spoil  all ; 
Tell  what  you  know,  you  had  best ! 

LU.  I'U  tell  what  I  think ; 
For  ii  he  ask  me  now,  if  I  can  love  him, 
I'll  tell  him,  yes,  I  can.    The  man's  a  kind  many 
And  out  of  his  trne  honesty  affects  me. 
Although  he  play'd  the  fool,  which  I  requited, 
Must  I  still  hold  him  at  the  stave's  end  ? 

Lug.  You  are  two  strange  women. 

Rot.  We  may  be,  if  we  fool  stiU. 

Lug.  Dare  ye  bdieve  me  ? 
Follow  but  this  advice  I  have  set  you  in  now. 
And  if  ye  lose — ^Would  ye  yidd  now  so  basely  ? 
Give  up  without  your  honours  saved  ? 

De  Ga.  Fy,  ladies  I 
Preserve  your  freedom  still. 

Lil.  Well,  well,  for  this  time. 

Lug.  And  carry  that  fuU  state-— ^ 

Roe.  That's  as  the  wind  stands ; 
If  it  begin  to  chop  about,  and  scant  ns, 
Hang  me,  but  I  know  what  I'll  do !   Come,  direct 

us; 
I  make  no  doubt,  we  shall  do  handsomdy. 

De  Ga.  Some  part  o'  th'  way,  we'll  wait  upon 
you,  ladies ; 
The  rest  your  man  supplies. 

Lug.  Do  well,  I'll  honour  ye.  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  a  neighbouring  Houee 

with  a  Gallery. 

Enter  the  young  Man  dUguUed  at  a  Factor  and  Miaabrl 
aXtovt ;  OaiANA  ditguited,  awl  two  ditguited  at  Mer- 
chants. 

Fac.  Look  you,  air,  there  she  is ;  you  see  bow 
busy. 
Methinks  you  are  infinitdy  bound  to  her,  for  her 
journey. 
Mir.  How  glorioudy  she  shews  !     She's  a  tall 

woman. 
Fac.  Of  a  fair  size,  sir.    My  master  not  being 
at  home, 

I  have  been  so  out  of  my  wits  to  get  her  company ! 
I  mean,  sir,  of  her  own  fair  sex  and  fashion ' 
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Mir,  Afar  off,  she's  most  fair  too. 

Fae.  Near,  most  excellent.  — 
At  length,  I  have  entreated  two  &ir  ladies, 
(And  happily  you  know  'em)  the  young  daughters 
Of  monsieur  Nantolet 

Mir.  I  know  'em  well,  sir. 
What  are  those  ?  jewels  ? 

Fae,  All. 

Mir,  They  make  a  rich  show. 

Fae,  There  is  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
too 
Was  owing  here :  You  see  those  merchants  with 

her; 
They  have  brought  it  in  now. 

Mir.  How  handsomely  her  shape  shews  I 

Fae.  Those  Are  still  neat;  your  Italians  are 
most  curious. 
Now  she  looks  this  way. 

Mir.  She  has  a  goodly  presence  ! 
How  full  of  courtesy  1     Well,  sir,  I'll  leave  you ; 
And  if  I  may  be  bold  to  bring  a  friend  or  two. 
Good  noble  gentlemen 

Fae.  No  doubt,  yon  may,  sir ; 
For  yon  have  most  command. 

Mir.  I  haTe  seen  a  wonder !  IBxU, 

Ori.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Fae.  Yes. 

Ori.  How? 

Fae.  Taken  to  the  utmost : 
A  wonder  dwells  about  him. 

Ori.  He  did  not  guess  at  me  ? 

Fae.  No ;  be  secure,  you  shew  another  woman. 
He  is  gone  to  fetch  his  friends. 

Ori.  Where  are  the  gentlewomen  ? 

Enter  btlow  RosAunu,  Lilua,  and  Serrant. 

Fae.  Here,  here ;  now  they  are  come, 
Sit  still,  and  let  them  see  you. 

Roi.  Pray  you,  where's  my  friend,  sir  ? 

Fae.  She  is  within,  ladies  ;  bnt  here's  another 
gentlewoman, 
A  stranger  to  this  town :  So  pletje  you  Tisit  her, 
'TwiU  be  weU  taken. 

Lil.  Where  is  she  ? 

Fae»  lliere,  above,  ladies. 

EnUr  RoaALUEA,  JjhUA,  and  Berrant. 

Serv.  Bless  me !  what  thing  is  this  ?   Two  pin- 
nacles 
Upon  her  pate  t     Is't  not  a  glade  to  catch  wood- 
cocks? 

Roi.  Peace,  you  rude  knave  ! 

Serv.  What  a  bouncing  bum  she  has  too  1 
There's  sail  enough  for  a  carrack. 

Ros.  What  is  this  lady  ? 
For,  as  I  live,  she  is  a  goodly  woman. 

Fae.  Guess,  guess. 

Lii.  I  have  not  seen  a  nobler  presence. 

Serv»  'Tis  a  lusty  wench !    Now  could  I  spend 
my  forty-pence, 
With  all  my  heart,  to  have  but  one  fling  at  her. 
To  give  her  but  a  swashing  blow. 

£il.  You  rascal  1 

Serv.  Ay,  that's  all  a  man  has  for's  good  will : 
'Twill  be  long  enough 
Before  you  cry,  *'  Come,  AnUiony,  and  kiss  me. 

Lii.  1*11  have  you  whipt. 

Rot.  Has  my  friend  seen  this  lady  ? 

Fae.  Yes,  yes,  and  is  well  known  to  her. 

Rot.  T  mudi  admire  her  presence. 

0  0  9 
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Lii.  So  do  I  too  ; 
For,  I  protest,  die  is  the  handsomest. 
The  rarest,  and  the  newest  to  mine  eye, 
That  ever  I  saw  yet. 

Ros.  I  long  to  know  her ; 
My  friend  shall  do  that  kindness. 

Ori.  So  she  shall,  ladies : 
Come,  pray  you  come  up. 

Ros.  Oh  me ! 

Lil.  Hang  me,  if  I  knew  her] 
Were  I  a  man  myself,  I  should  now  love  you  ; 
Nay,  I  should  dote. 

Roe.  I  dare  not  trust  mine  eyes  ; 

For,  as  I  live,  you  are  the  strangest  alter'd 

I  must  come  up  to  know  the  truth. 

Serv.  So  must  I,  lady ; 
For  I'm  a  kind  of  unbeliever  too. 

Lil.  Get  you  gone,  sirrah ; 
And  what  yon  have  seen  be  secret  in  ;  you  are  paid 

else! 
No  more  of  your  long  tongue. 

Fae.  Will  ye  go  in,  ladies. 
And  talk  with  her  ?    These  ventures  will  come 

straight. 
Away  with  this  fellow. 

Lil.  There,  sirrah ;  go,  disport  you. 

Serv.  I  would  the  trunk-hosed  woman  would  go 
with  me.  [Exit. 


SCENE  Y.—The  Street  before  the  same  Mouse. 
Enter  Mnuau.,  PnrAc,  and  Bbllkub. 

Pinae.  Is  she  so  glorious  handsome  ? 

Mir»  You  would  wonder ; 
Our  women  look  like  gipsies,  like  Gills  to  her ; 
Their  clothes  and  fashions  beggarly,  and  bankrupt, 
Base,  old,  and  scurvy. 

Bel,  How  looks  her  face  ? 

Mir,  Most  heavenly ; 
And  the  becoming  motion  of  her  body 
So  sets  her  off ! 

Bel.  Why,  then  we  shall  stay. 

Mir.  Pardon  me. 
That's  more  than  I  know  ;  if  she  be  that  woman 
She  appears  to  be 

Bel.  As  'ds  impossible. 

Mir.  I  shall  then  tell  you  more. 

Pinae.  Did  you  speak  to  her? 

Mir,  No,  no,  I  only  saw  her,  she  was  busy : 
Now  I  go  for  that  end;  and  mark  her,  gentle- 
men, 
If  she  appear  not  to  you  one  of  the  sweetest. 

The  handsomest,  the  fairest,  in  behaviour 

We  shall  meet  the  two  wenches  there  too ;  they 

come  to  visit  her, 
To  wonder,  as  we  do. 

Pinae.  Then  we  shall  meet  'em. 

Bel.  I  had  rather  meet  two  bears. 

Mir,  There  you  may  take  your  leaves,  dispatch 
that  business. 
And,  as  ye  find  their  humours 

Pinae.  Is  your  love  there  too  ? 

Mir,  No,  certain ;  she  has  no  great  heart  to  set 
out  again. 
This  is  the  house ;  I'll  usher  you. 

Bel.  I'll  bless  me, 
And  take  a  good  heart,  if  I  can. 

Mir,  Come,  nobly.  IBxeamL 
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SCENE  VI.— ^  Room  in  the  »ame  House, 

Enter  Factor,  Rosaluiu,  Lillia,  and  Orura. 

Fac»  They  are  come  in.    Sit  yon  two  off,  as 
strangerl. 

Enter  Boy. 

There,  lady. — ^Where^s  the  boy  ?  Be  ready,  sirrah, 
And  clear  your  pipes ;  the  music  now ;  they  enter. 

IMueic. 

Enter  Mirabsl,  Pihac,  and  Bkllkuk. 

Pinae,  What  a  state  she  keeps  !     How  far  off 

they  sit  from  her  I 

How  rich  she  is  I    Ay,  marry,  this  shews  bravely  1 

BeL  She  is  a  Insty  wench,  and  may  allure  a 

good  man; 

But  if  she  have  a  tongue,  I'll  not  give  two-pence 

for  her. 
There  sits  my  fury ;  how  I  shake  to  see  her  ! 
Fae.  Madam,  Uiis  is  the  gentleman. 
Mir,  How  sweet  she  kisses ! 
She  has  a  spring  dwells  on  her  lips,  a  Faradise ! 
Iliis  is  the  legacy. 

SONG. 

From  the  bonour'd  dead  I  bring 
Thus  his  lore  and  last  offrlng. 
Take  it  nobly,  'tis  your  due. 
From  a  friendship  ever  true. 
From  a  faith,  &o. 

Ofi,  Most  noble  sir, 
This  from  my  now-dead  brother,  as  his  love, 
And  grateful  memory  of  your  great  benefit ; 
From  me  my  thanks,  my  wishes,  and  my  service. 
TiU  I  am  more  acmiainted,  I  am  silent ; 
Only  I  dare  say  this,  you  are  truly  noble. 

Mir,  What  should  I  think  } 

Pinae.  Think  you've  a  handsome  fortune : 
'Would  I  had  such  another ! 

Ro8.  Ye  are  well  met,  gentlemen ; 
We  hear  ye  are  for  trand  ? 

Pinac,  You  hear  true,  lady ; 
And  come  to  take  our  leaves. 

Lit,  We'll  along  with  ye : 
We  see  you're  grown  so  witty  by  your  journey, 
We  cannot  chuse  but  step  out  too.    This  lady 
We  mean  to  wait  upon  as  far  as  Italy. 

Bel  I'll  travel  into  Wales,  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, 
In  hope  they  cannot  find  me. 

Roe,  If  you  go  further, 
So  good  and  free  society  we  hold  ye. 
We'll  jog  along  too. 

Pinae,  Are  you  so  valiant,  lady  ? 

Lit.  And  we'll  be  merry,  sir,  and  laugh. 

Pinae.  It  may  be 
We'll  go  by  sea. 

LiL  Why,  'tis  the  only  voyage ; 
I  love  a  sea-voyage,  and  a  blustering  tempest ; 
And  let  all  split  I 

Pinae,  This  is  a  dainty  damosel ! 
I  think  'twill  tame  you.— Can  you  ride  post  ? 

Lit.  Oh,  excellently!  I  am  never  weary  that 
way: 
A  hundred  mile  a-day  is  nothing  with  me. 

Bel,  1*11  travel  under  ground.    Do  you  hear, 
sweet  lady  ? 
1  find  it  will  be  dangerous  for  a  woman. 


Roe.  No  danger,  sir,  I  warrant ;  I  love  to  be 
under. 

Bel,    I  see  she  will  abuse  me  all  the  world 
over ! — 
But  say  we  pass  through  Germany,    and  drink 
hard? 

Roe,  We'll  learn  to  drink  and  swagger  too. 

Bel,  She'll  beat  me  !— 
Lady,  I'll  live  at  home. 

Ro8,  And  I'll  live  with  thee ; 
And  we'll  keep  house  together. 

Bel,  I'll  keep  hounds  fint ; 
And  those  I  hate  right  heartily. 

Pinae,  I  go  for  Turkey  1 
And  so  it  may  be  up  into  Penia. 

LU,  We  cannot  know  too  much ;  I'll  travel  with 
you. 

Pinae,  And  you'll  abuse  me  ? 

LU,  Like  enough. 

Pinae,  'Tis  dainty ! 

Bel,  I  will  live  in  a  bawdy-house. 

Roe,  I  dare  come  to  you. 

Bel,  Say  I'm  dispos^  to  hang  myself? 

Roe,  There  I'll  leave  you. 

Bel,  I  am  glad  I  know  how  to  avoid  you. — 

Mir,  May  I  speak  yet  ? 

Fae,  She  beckons  to  you. 

Mir.  Lady,  I  could  wish  I  knew  to  recompense, 
Even  with  the  service  of  my  life,  those  pains. 
And  those  high  favoun  you  have  thrown  upon 

me: 
Till  I  be  more  desertAil  in  your  eye. 
And  till  my  duty  shall  make  known  I  honour 

you. 
Noblest  of  women»  do  me  but  this  favour. 
To  accept  this  back  again,  as  a  poor  testimony. 

Ort.  I  must  have  you  too  with  'em;  else  the 
wiU, 
That  says  they  must  rest  with  you,  is  infringed, 

sir; 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  dare  not  do. 

Mir.  Take  me  then, 
And  take  me  with  the  truest  love. 

Ori,  'Tis  certain* 
My  brother  loved  you  deariy,  and  I  ought 
As  dearly  to  preserve  that  love :  Hut,  sir, 
Though  I  were  willing,  these  are  but  your  oeremoniea. 

Mir,  As  I  have  life,  I  speak  my  soul ! 

Ori,  I  like  you : 
But  how  you  can  like  me,  without  I  have  testimony, 
A  stranger  to  you 

Mir,  m  marry  you  immediately ; 
A  fair  state  I  dare  promise  you. 

Bel  Yet  8he*ll  cozen  thee. 

Ori,  'Would  some  fair  gentleman  durst  promise 
for  you! 

Mir.  By  sil  that's  good 

BnUr  La  CASTka,  Namtolbt,  Looisa,  and  Da  Qaru. 

AU.  And  we'll  make  up  the  rest,  lady. 
Ori,  Then,  Oriana  takes  you.    Nay,   she  has 
caught  you ! 
If  you  start  now,  let  all  the  world  cry  shame  on  you  I 
I  have  out-travell'd  you. 
Bel,  Did  not  I  say  she  would  cheat  thee  ? 
Mir.  I  thank  you  I  I  am  pleased  you  have  de- 
ceived me. 
And  willingly  I  swallow  if,  and  joy  in't : 
And  yet,  perhaps,  I  knew  you.    Whose  plot  was 
this? 
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Lug.  He's  not  ashamed  that  cast  it :   He  that 
executed, 
FoUow'd  your  father's  will. 

Mir.  What  a  world's  this ! 
Nothing  but  craft  and  cozenage  ? 

Or%„  Who  begun,  sir  ? 

Mir,  Well;  I  do  take  thee  upon  mere  compas- 
sion; 
And  I  do  think  I  shall  love  thee.    Ka  a  testimony, 
ril  bum  my  book,  and  turn  a  new  leaf  over. 
But  these  fine  clothes  you  shall  wear  still. 

Ori,  I  obey  you,  sir,  in  all. 

Nani,  And  how,  how,  daughters  ?  What  say  you 
to  these  gentlemen  ? 
What  say  ye,  gentlemen,  to  the  girls  ? 

Pinae.  By  my  troth— if  she  can  love  me. 

LU.  How  long? 

Pinae.  Nay,  if  once  you  love— 

Lii.  Then  take  me, 
And  take  your  chance. 

Pinae,  Most  willingly !  You  are  mine,  lady  ; 
And  if  I  use  yon  not,  that  you  may  love  me 

Lil.  A  matchf  i'  faith. 

Pifutc,  Why,  now  you  travel  with  me.  ^ 


Ros,  How  that  thing  stands  ! 

Bel.  It  will,  if  you  urge  it 
Bless  your  five  wits  ! 

Roi.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  stay;  I'll  have  thee. 

Bel,  You  must  ask  me  leave  first. 

Rot.  Wilt  thou  use  me  kindly, 
And  beat  me  but  once  a  week  ? 

Bel,  If  you  deserve  no  more. 

Roe.  And  wilt  thou  get  me  with  child  ? 

Bel.  Dost  thou  ask  me  seriously  ? 

Roe,  Yes^  indeed  do  I. 

Bel,  Yes,  I  will  get  thee  with  child.    Come  pre- 
sently, 
An't  be  but  in  revenge,  I'll  do  thee  that  courtesy. 
Well,  if  thou  wilt  fear  God,  and  me,  have  at  thee  ! 

Roe,  1*11  love  you,  and  I'll  honour  you. 

Bel.  I  am  pleased  then. 

Mir,  This  Wild-Goose  Chase  is  done ;  we  have 
won  o'  both  sides. 
Brother,  your  love,  and  now  to  church  of  all  hands ; 
Lefs  lose  no  time. 

Pinae.  Our  travelling  lay  by. 

Bel,  No  more  for  Italy;  for  the   Low  Coun- 
tries. I.  lEMunL 
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AjLraowao,  King  ofVaTfiu, 

FiUEDBaicK,  UwMiurai  and  LWditumt,  Brother  to 

Aumomo,  and  Uturper  qfhU  Kingdom. 
BoRAifo,  a  Lordt  Brother  to  Evantbs,  FRCDSMCKli 

widud  ingtrument, 
Yalbkio,  a  nobU  goung  Lord,  Servant  to  Etajitiu. 
Oamili 
CiAAHTHjai,  \Tkru  honeet  Court  Lords. 


LLO,        \ 
.HTHJai,  Vj 

uxo,    ) 


Mbmallo, 

Ruolo,  an  honest  Lord,  Friend  to  Alpmowso. 

M4BOOp  a  Friar,  ALmonto'B  Friend, 

VoDHAuo,  a  neeesearg  creature  to  Sobano. 

Tony,  Febdbuck's  knavish  Fool. 

CAmtuoGio,  Captain  i^the  Citadei,  an  Honest  Man. 

lawyer. 

Phyaiciai]. 

Captain. 

Cutptine. 

Frten. 


Biiiton. 

CItiaeas  ofid  Attendants. 

Maiua,  Queen,  Wife  to  FasDBRiGK,  a  virtuous  Ladg. 
EvAiiTHX,  Sister  to  Boramo*  the  Chaste  Wife  of 

TAi«B&ro ;  or  A  Wira  roa  a  Momtb. 
CAflaAMORA,  an  old   Bawd,    WaUing-womam  to 

EVANTHS. 

Ladies  and  City  Wiyes. 


Persons  in  the  Masqfue 

• 

Cuns. 

Dianrar. 

Thx  THKsa  GftACas. 

JaAU»UB¥. 

Fancy. 

Carb. 

Dasma. 

laa. 

DauoBT. 

Povsarr. 

Hops. 

DcsPAia. 

Fbab. 

SCENE,— Naples. 


PROLOGUE. 


You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ;  and  'would  oar  feast 
Were  so  well  seasoned  to  please  every  gaest  1 
Ingenuous  appetites,  I  hope  we  shall, 
And  their  examples  may  prevail  in  all. 
Our  noble  friend,  who  writ  this,  bid  me  say. 
He  had  rather  dress,  upon  a  triumph-day, 
My  lord-mayor's  feast,  and  make  him  sauces  too. 
Sauce  for  each  several  mouth  ;  nay,  further  go. 
He  had  rather  build  up  those  invincible  pies 
And  castle-custards  that  affright  all  eyes, 


Nay  eat  'em  all  and  their  artillery, 
Than  dress  for  such  a  curious  company 
One  single  dish  :  Yet  he  has  pleased  ye  too, 
And  yon  have  confessed  he  knew  well  what  to  do 
Be  hungry  as  you  were  wont  to  be,  and  briqg 
Sharp  stomachs  to  the  stories  he  shall  sing, 
And  he  dare  yet,  he  says,  prepare  a  table 
Shall  make  you  say,  well  drest,  and  he  well  able. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Knier  FaaDBRicK,  Sorano,  Yalbrio,  Camillo,  Clbamthbs, 
MxNALLO,  and  Attendants. 

Hot.  'WiSi.  your  grace  speak  ? 

FredL  Let  me  alone,  Sorano  : 
Although  my  thoughts  seem  sad,  they  are  welcome 
to  me. 

Sor,  You  know  I  am  private  as  your  secret 
Ready  to  fling  my  soul  upon  your  service,  [wishes, 
Ere  you  command  me  on't. 

Fred.  Bid  those  depart. 

Sor,  You  must  retire,  my  lords. 

Cam.  What  new  design 
Is  hammering  in  his  he«l  now  ? 

Cle.  Let's  pray  heartily 


None  of  our  heads  meet  with  it :  My  wife's  old. 
That's  all  my  comfort 

Men,  Mine's  ugly,  that  I  am  sure  on. 
And  I  think  honest  too ;  'twould  make  me  start 
else. 
Cam.  Mine's  troubled  in  the  country  with  a 
fever, 
And  some  few  infirmities  eLse.    He  looks  again  ; 
Come,  let's  retire :  Certain  'tis  some  she-business. 
This  new  lord  is  employ'd. 

{^Exeunt  Camilu),  Clbanthrb,  and  Mbtaixo. 

Val.  I'll  not  be  far  off. 
Because  I  doubt  the  cause.  tReHres. 

Fred,  \re  they  all  gone  ? 
Sor.  All  but  your  faithful  servant. 
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Fred.  I  would  tell  thee, 
Bat  'tu  a  thing  thou  canst  not  like. 

Sot,  Pray  you  speak  it : 
Is  it  my  head?  I  have  it  ready  for  yon,  sir : 
Is't  any  action  in  my  power  ?  my  wit  ? 
I  care  not  of  what  nature,  nor  what  follows. 

Fred.  I  am  in  love. 

Sor,  That's  the  least  thing  of  a  thousand, 
The  easiest  to  achieve. 

Fred.  But  with  whom,  Sorano  ? 

Sor,  With  whom  you  please,  you  must  not  be 
denied,  sir. 

Fred.  Say,  it  be  with  one  of  thy  kinswomen  ? 

Sor,  Say,  with  all ; 
I  shall  more  lore  your  grace,  I  shall  more  honour 

you; 
And  'would  I  had  enough  to  serve  your  pleasure  ! 

Fred.  Why,  'tis  thy  sister  then,  the  fair  Evanthe; 
I'll  be  plain  with  thee. 

Sor.  m  be  as  plain  with  you,  sir ; 
She  brought  not  her  perfections  to  the  world. 
To  lock  them  in  a  case,  or  hang  'em  by  her ; 
The  use  is  all  she  breeds  'em  for :  she*s  yours,  sir. 

Fred.  Dost  thou  mean  seriously  ? 

Sor.  I  mean  my  sister  ; 
And  if  I  had  a  dozen  more,  they  were  all  yours. 
Some  aunts  I  have,  they  have  been  handsome 

women ; 
My  mother's  dead  indeed ;  and  some  few  cousins, 
That  are  now  shooting  up,  we  shall  see  shortly. 

Fred,  No ;  'tis  Evanthe. 

Sor.  I  have  sent  my  man  unto  her. 
Upon  some  business  to  come  presently 
Hither ;  she  shall  come ;  your  grace  dare  speak 

unto  her  ?  . 

Large  golden  promises,  and  sweet  language,  sir, 
You  know  what  (hey   work ;   she's  a  complete 
Besides,  I'll  set  in.  [courtier : 

Fred,  She  waits  upon  my  queen : 
What  jealousy  and  anger  may  arise. 
Incensing  her 

Sor,  You  have  a  good  sweet  lady, 
A  woman  of  so  even  and  still  a  temper. 
She  knows  not  anger :  Say,  she  were  a  fury, 
I  had  thought  you  had  been  absolute,  the  great 

king, 
The  fountain  of  all  honours,  place,  and  pleasures, 
Your  will  and  your  commands  unbounded  also  : 
Go,  get  a  pair  of  beads  and  learn  to  pray,  sir. 

Enter  Bemni. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  servant  stays. 

Sor.  Bid  him  come  hither. 
And  bring  the  lady  with  him.  lExit  Servant. 

Fred,  I  will  woo  her ; 
And  either  lose  myself,  or  win  her  favour. 

Sor,  She  is  coming  in. 

Fred.  Thy  eyes  shoot  through  the  door ; 
They  are  so  piercing,  that  the  beams  they  dart 
Give  new  light  to  the  room ! 

Enter  FOnaAMO  and  EvAirrHa. 

Evan,  Whither  dost  thou  go? 
This  is  the  king's  side,  and  his  private  lodgings ; 
What  business  have  I  here  ? 

Pod.  My  lord  sent  for  you. 

Evan.  His  lodgings  are  below;  you  are  mistaken! 
We  left  them  at  the  stair-foot. 

Pod,  Good  sweet  madam  ! 

Evan,  I  am  no  counsellor,  nor  important  suitor, 


Nor  have    no    private   business    through    these 

chambers. 
To  seek  him  this  way.     C  my  life,  thou  rt  drunk, 
Or  worse  than  drunk,  hired  to  convey  me  hither 
To  some  base  end  !  Now  I  look  on  thee  better, 
Thou  hast  a  bawdy  face,  and  I  abhor  thee, 
A  beastly  bawdy  face !  I'll  go  no  further. 

Sor.  Nay,  shrink  not  back ;  indeed  you  shall, 
good  sister. 
Why  do  you  blush  ?  the  good  king  will  not  hurt 
He  honours  you,  and  loves  you.  [you ; 

Evan.  Is  this  the  business  ? 

Sor,  Yes,  and  the  best  you  ever  will  arrive  at, 
If  you  be  wise. 

Evan.  My  father  was  no  bawd,  sir, 
Nor  of  that  worshipful  stock,  as  I  remember. 

Sor,  You  are  a  fool ! 

Evan.  You  are  that  I  shame  to  tell  yon ! 

Fred,  Gentle  Evanthe ! 

Evan.  The  gracious  queen,  sir. 
Is  well  and  merry.  Heaven  be  thanked  for  it ; 
And,  as  I  think,  she  waits  you  in  the  garden. 

Fred.  Let  her  wait  there ;  I  talk  not  of  her 
I  talk  of  thee,  sweet  flower.  [garden ; 

Evan.  Your  grace  is  pleasant, 
To  mistake  a  nettle  for  a  rose. 

Fred.  No  rose, 
Nor  lily,  nor  no  glorious  hyacinth, 
Are  of  that  sweetness,  whiteness,  tenderness, 
Softness,  and  satisfying  blessedness. 
As  my  Evanthe. 

Evan.  Your  grace  speaks  very  feelingly : 
I  would  not  be  a  handsome  wench  in  your  way,  sir, 
For  a  new  gown. 

Fred.  Thou  art  all  handsomeness ; 
Nature  wiU  be  ashamed  to  frame  another 
Now  thou  art  made ;  thou  hast  robb'd  her  of  her 

cunning  : 
Each  several  part  about  thee  is  a  beauty. 

Sor,  Do  you  hear  this,  sister  ? 

Evan,  Yes,  unworthy  brother  I 
But  all  this  will  not  do. 

Fred.  But  love,  Evanthe, 
Thou  shalt  have  more  than  words ;  wealth,  ease, 
My  tender  wench.  [and  honours, 

Evan.  Be  tender  of  my  credit, 
And  I  shall  love  you,  sir,  and  I  shall  honour  you. 

Fred,  1  love  thee  to  enjoy  thee,  my  Evanthe, 
To  give  thee  the  content  of  love. 

Evan,  Hold,  hold,  sir. 
You  are  too  fleet :  I  have  some  business  this  way. 
Your  grace  can  ne'er  content. 

Sor,  You  stubborn  toy ! 

Evan.  Good  my  lord  bawd,  I  thank  you ! 

Fred.  Thou  shalt  not  go.    Believe  me,  sweet 
Evanthe, 
So  high  I  will  advance  thee  for  this  favour, 
So  rich  and  potent  I  will  raise  thy  fortune. 
And  thy  friends  mighty. 

Evan,  Good  your  grace,  be  patient ; 
I  shall  make  the  worst  honourable  wench  that  ever 

was. 
Shame  your  diseretion,  and  your  choice. 

Fred,  Thou  shalt  not. 

Evan,  Shall  I  be  rich,  do  you  say,  and  glorious, 
And  shine  above  the  rest,  and  scorn  all  beauties. 
And  mighty  in  command  ? 

Fred.  lliou  shalt  be  any  thing. 

Evan,  Let  me  be  honest  too,  and  then  111 
thank  yon. 
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Have  yon  not  such  a  title  to  bestow  too  ? 
If  I  proTe  otherwise,  I  would  know  but  this,  sir ; 
Can  all  the  power  you  ha^e,  or  all  the  riches, 
But  tie  men  8  tonnes  up  from  discoursing  of  me. 
Their  eyes  firom  gazing  at  my  glorious  foUy, 
TWe  Uiat  shall  eome,   from  wond'ring  at  my 

impudence. 
And  they  that  read  my  wanton  life,  from  curses  ? 
Can  you  do  this?  have  yon  this  magic  in  you  ? 
This  is  not  in  your  power,  though  you  be  a  prince, 
No  more  than  eril  is  in  holy  angels,  [sir. 

Nor  I,  I  hope.  Get  wantonness  confirmed 
By  act  of  parliament  an  honesty, 
Ajid  so  received  by  all,  I'll  hearken  to  yon. 
Heaven  guide  your  grace  I  [Gotn^. 

Frtd.  Evanthe,  stay  a  little  1 
I'll  no  more  wantonness  ;  I'll  marry  thee. 

Ewtn,  What  shall  the  queen  do  ? 

Fred,  I'll  be  divorced  from  her. 

Evan,  Can  you  tell  why  ?    What  has  she  done 
against  you  ? 
Has  she  contrived  a  treason  'gainst  your  person? 
Abused  your  bed  ?    Does  disobedience  urge  you  ? 

Fred,  That's  all  one ;  *tis  my  will. 

Evan,  'Tis  a  most  wicked  one, 
A  most  absurd  one,  and  will  shew  a  monster  ! 
I  had  rather  be  a  whore,  and  with  less  sin, 
To  your  present  lust,  than  queen  to  your  injustice. 
Yours  is  no  love,  Faith  and  Religion  fly  it. 
Nor  has  no  taste  of  fair  affection  in  it. 
Some  hellish  flame  abuses  your  fair  body. 
And  hellish  furies  blow  it  Look  behind  you : 
Divorce  you  from  a  woman  of  her  beauty, 
Of  her  integrity,  her  piety, 
Her  love  to  you,  to  all  that  honours  yon, 
Her  chaste  and  virtuous  love  ?  are  these  fit  causes  ? 
What  will  yon  do  to  me,  when  I  have  doy'd  yon  ? 
You  may  fled  time  out  in  eternity, 
Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice. 
Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed, 
Ere  stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation. 

Sbr.  You  have  fool'd  enough ;   be  wise  now, 
and  a  woman  1 
You  have  shew'd  a  modesty  sufficient, 
If  not  too  much,  for  court. 

Evan*  You  have  shew'd  an  impudence 
A  more  experienced  bawd  would  blush  and  shake 
You  will  make  my  kindred  mighty  ?  [at ! 

Fred,  Pr'ythee  hear  me ! 

Evan.  I  do,  sir,  and  I  count  it  a  great  offer. 

Fred.  Any  of  thine. 

Evan.  'Tis  like  enough  yon  may  dap  honour 
on  them, 
But  how  'twill  sit,  and  how  men  will  adore  it, 
Is  still  the  question.     I'll  tdl  you  what  they'll 

say,  sir. 
What  the  report  will  be,  and  'twiU  be  true  too ; 
(And  it  must  needs  be  comfort  to  your  master  1) 
*'  These  are  the  issues  of  her  impudence." 
m  tell  your  grace,  so  dear  I  hold  the  queen. 
So  dear  that  honour  that  she  nursed  me  up  in, 
I  would  first  take  to  me,  for  my  lust,  a  Moor, 
One  of  your  galley-slaves,  that  cold  and  hunger, 
Decrepid  misery,  had  made  a  mock-man. 
Than  be  your  queen ! 

Fred,  You  are  bravely  resolute. 

Evan.  I  had  rather  be  a  leper,  and  be  shunn'd. 
And  die  uy  pieces,  rot  into  my  grave. 
Leaving  no  memory  behind  to  know  me. 
Than  be  a  high  whore  to  eternity  ! 


Fred.  Yon  have  anoth^  gamester,  I  perceive  by 
You  durst  not  slight  me  else.  [ye ; 

Sor,  I'll  find  him  out ; 
Though  he  lie  next  thy  heart  hid,  FU  discover 

him  ; 
And,  ye  proud  peat,  I'll  make  yon  cune  your  in- 
solence! 

Val.  lApari,"}  Tongue  of  an  angd,  and  the 
truth  of  Heaven, 
How  am  I  blest !  IRrit, 

Sor,  Podramo,  go  in  haste  lApart  to  him. 

To  my  sister's  gentlewoman  (yon  know  her  well)  ; 
And  bid  her  send  her  mistress  presentiy 
The  lesser  cabinet  she  keeps  her  letters  in. 
And  such-like  toys,  and  bring  it  to  me  instantly. 
Away  t 

Pod.  I  am  gone.  IBjeiL 

Enter  Mabia,  with  two  Ladies. 

Sor,  The  queen  I 

Fred.  Let's   quit   the  place;   she    may  grow 
jealons. 

ZBxeunt  Frsdbrick  and  Soauio. 

Mar,  So  suddenly  departed  I  what's  the  reason  ? 
Does  my  approach  displease  his  grace?  are  my 
So  hatef^  to  him  ?  or  my  conversation  [cyes^ 

Infected,  that  he  flies  me  ? — Fair  Evanthe ! 
Are  you  there  ?  then  I  see  his  shame. 

Evan,  'Tis  true,  madam, 
'T  has  pleased  his  goodness  to  be  pleasant  with  me. 

Mar.  'Tis  strange  to  find  thy  modesty  in  this 
place ! 
Does  the  king  offer  fiur  ?  does  thy  face  take  him  ? 
Ne'er  blush,  Evanthe,  'tis  a  very  sweet  one. 
Does  he  rain  gold,  and  predous  promises, 
Into  thy  lap  ?  will  he  advance  thy  fortunes  ? 
Shalt  thou  be  mighty,  wench  ? 

Evan,  Never  mock,  madam ; 
'Tis  rather  on  your  part  to  be  lamented. 
At  least  revenged.    I  can  be  mighty,  lady. 
And  glorious  too,  glorious  and  great  as  yon  are. 

Mar,  He'll  marry  thee  ? 

Evan.  Who  would  not  be  a  queen,  madam  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  true,  Evanthe,  'tis  a  brave  ambition, 
A  golden  dream,  tiiat  may  ddude  a  good  mind. 
What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Evan.  You  must  learn  to  pray ; 
Your  age  and  honour  will  become  a  nunnery. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  remember  me  ?  IWtept. 

Evan,  She  weeps ! — Sweet  lady,  IKneelt. 

Upon  my  knees  I  ask  your  sacred  pardon, 
For  my  rude  boldness ;  and  know,  my  sweet  mis- 
If  e'er  there  were  ambition  in  Evanthe,        [tress. 
It  was  and  is  to  do  you  faithful  duties. 
'Tis  true  I  have  been  tempted  by  the  king, 
And  with  no  few  and  potent  charms,  to  wrong  ye, 
To  violate  the  chaste  joys  of  your  bed ; 
And,  those  not  taking  hold,  to  usurp  your  state  : 
But  she  that  has  been  bred  up  under  ye. 
And  daily  fed  upon  your  virtuous  precepts. 
Still  growing  strong  b^  example  of  your  goodnen. 
Having  no  errant  motion  from  obedience. 
Flies  from  these  vanities,  as  mere  illusions. 
And,  arm'd  with  honesty,  defies  all  promises  I 
In  token  of  this  truth,  I  lay  my  life  down 
Under  your  sacred  foot,  to  do  you  service. 

Mar,  Rise,  my  true  friend,  thou  virtuous  bud  of 
beauty ! 
Thou  virgins'  honour,  sweetiy  blow  and  flonriah ! 
And  that  rude  nipping  vrind  that  seeks  to  blast 
thee. 
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Or  taint  thy  root,  be  cursed  to  all  posterity ! 
To  my  protection  from  this  hour  I  take  ye ; 

Yes,  and  the  king  shall  knovr 

Evan,  Give  his  heat  way,  madam, 
And  'twill  go  out  again ;  he  may  foiget  alL 


lExtutU. 


SCENE  U.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Gamillo,  Clbamthxs,  and  Mbmaixo. 

Cam,  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  times  ?  we 
cannot  cure  'em. 
Let  'em  go  on  :  When  they  are  swoln  with  sorfeits, 
They'll  borst  and  stink ;  then  aU  the  world  shall 
smell  'em. 

Cie,  A  man  may  live  a  bawd,  and  be  an  honest 
man. 

Men,  Yes,  and  a  wise  man  too  ;  'tis  a  Tirtooas 
calling. 

Cam,  To  his  own  wife  especially,  or  to  his  sister, 
The  nearer  to  his  own  blood,  still  the  honester  : 
There  want  such  honest  men  :  'would  we  had  more 
of' em  1 

Men,  To  be  a  villain  is  no  such  rude  matter. 

C€un,  No,  if  he  be  a  neat  one,  and  a  perfect ; 
Art  makes  all  excellent.    What  is  it,  gentlemen. 
In  a  good  cause  to  Idll  a  dozen  coxcombs, 
That  blunt  rude  fellows  call  good  patriots  ? 
Nothing,  nor  ne'er  look'd  after. 

Men.  'Tis  e'en  as  much. 
As  easy  too,  as  honest,  and  as  clear, 
To  ravish  matrons,  and  deflower  coy  wenches : 
But  here  they  are  so  willing,  'tis  a  compliment. 

Cle.  To  pull  down  churches  with  pretension 
To  build  *em  fairer,  may  be  done  wiUi  honour ; 
And  all  this  time  believe  no  God. 

Cam,  I  think  so ; 
Tis  faith  enough  if  they  name  him  in  their  angers, 
Or  on  their  rotten  tombs  engrave  an  angel. 
Well,  brave  Alphonso,  how  happy  had  we  been. 
If  thou  hadst  reign'd  I 

Men.  'Would  I  had  his  disease. 
Tied,  like  a  leprosy,  to  my  posted^, 
So  he  were  right  again. 

Cle.  What  U  his  maUuiy  ? 

Cam.  Nothing  but  sad  and  silent  melancholy, 
Laden  with  griefs  and  thoughts,  no  man  knows 

why  neither. 
The  good  Brandino,  father  to  the  princes, 
Used  all  the  art  and  industry  that  might  be. 
To  free  Alphonso  from  this  dull  calamity, 
And  seat  mm  in  bis  rule  ;  he  was  his  eldest, 
And  noblest  too,  had  not  fair  Nature  stopt  in  him, 
For  which  cause  this  was  chosen  to  inherit, 
Frederick  the  younger. 

Cle,  Does  he  use  his  brother 
With  that  respect  and  honour  that  befits  him  ? 

Cam.  He  is  kept  privately,  as  th'iy  pretend, 
To  give  more  ease  and  comfort  to  his  sickness ; 
But  he  has  honest  servants,  the  grave  Rugio, 
And  friar  Marco,  that  wait  upon  bis  person. 
And  in  a  monastery  he  lives. 

Men.  'Tis  full  of  sadness, 
To  see  him  when  he  comes  to  his  father's  tomb,  * 
^As  once  a  day  that  is  his  pilgrimage, 
Whilst  in  devotion  the  choir  sings  an  anthem,) 
How  piously  he  kneels,  and,  like  a  virgin. 
That  some  cross  fate  had  cozen'd  of  her  love, 
Weeps  till  the  stubborn  marble  sweats  with  pity, 
And  to  his  groans  the  whole  choir  bears  a  chorus  I 


Enter  Faioaaiac,  Soeano  vnth  the  Cabinet,  and  FOdsamo. 

Cam.  So  do  I  too. — ^The  king,  withbis contrivers ! 
This  is  no  place  for  us. 

iSxeunt  CvKXtmiMB,  Cauilio,  a«Kf  Mjinaux>. 
Fred.  This  is  a  jewel ! 
Lay  it  aside.  What  paper's  that .' 

Pod.  A  letter; 
But  'tis  a  woman's,  sir,  I  know  by  the  hand. 
And  the  false  orthography ;  they  write  old  S&zon. 
Fred,  May  be  her  ghostly  mother's  that  instructs 

her. 
Sor,  No,  'tis  a  cousin's,  and  came  np  with  a 
Fred.  What's  that  ?  [great  cake. 

Sor.  A  pair  of  gloves  the  duchess  gave  her ; 
For  so  the  outside  says. 
Fred.  That  other  paper  ? 
Sor,  A  charm  for  the  tooth-ach ;  here's  nothing 

but  saints  and  crosses. 
Fred.  Look  in  that  box ;  methinks  that  should 

hold  secrets. 
Pod,  Ta  paint,  and  curls  of  hair ;  shabegibs  to 
exercise. 
A  glass  of  water  too ;  I  would  fain  taste  it. 
But  I  am  wickedly  afraid  'twill  silence  me ; 
Never  a  conduit-pipe  to  convey  this  water  ? 
Sor.  These  are  all  rings,  deaths'  heads,  and  sucJi 
memento*§f 
Her  grandmother  and  worm-eaten  aunts  left  to  her. 
To  tell  her  what  her  beauty  must  srrive  at. 
Fred.  That,  that? 

Ppcf.  They  are  vnitten   songs,  sir,  to  provoke 
young  ladies, 
liord,  here's  a  prayer-book  !  how  these  agree  I 
Here's  a  strange  union  1 
Sor,  Ever  by  a  surfeit 
You  have  a  julep  set,  to  cool  the  patient. 
Fred,  Those,  those  ? 

Sor.  They  are  verses :  **  To  the  blest  Evanthe.*' 

Fred,  Those  may  discover.    Read  them  out, 

.Sorano*  \BimAxorea4e. 


ti 


To  the  blest  Evanthb. 


Let  those  complain  that  feel  Lovet  craolty. 

And  in  nd  legends  write  their  woes ;  , 

With  roeei  gently  he  haa  correoted  m^ 
My  war  is  without  nme  or  blows : 

My  mistrees'  eyes  shixie  fstr  on  my  dedrie. 
And  hope  springs  up  inflamed  with  her  now  ilres. 

Ko  more  an  exile  will  1  dwell, 

'^th  folded  arms,  and  sighs  all  day, 
Reck'ning  the  torments  of  my  hell, 
And  flinging  my  sweet  Joys  away : 
I  am  oall'd  home  again  to  quiet  peace. 
My  mistrees  smiles,  snd  all  my  sorrows  ceaso. 

Tet  what  is  living  in  her  eye. 

Or  being  blest  with  her  sweet  tongue. 
If  these  no  other  Joys  imply  ? 

A  golden  gyve,  a  pleasing  wrong : 

To  be  your  own  bat  one  poor  month,  I'd  give 
My  youth,  my  fortune,  and  tiien  leave  to  live ! " 

Fred,  This  is  my  rival ;  that  I  knew  the  hand 
now  I 

Sor.  I  know  it,  I  have  seen  it ;  'tis  Yalerio's, 
That  hopeful  gentleman's  that  was  brought  up 
With  you,  and,  by  your  charge,  nourish'd  and  fed 
At  the  same  table,  with  the  same  allowance. 

Fred,  And  all  this  courtesy  to  ruin  me  ? 
Cross  my  desires  ?  He  had  better  have  fed  humblier» 
And  stood  at  greater  distance  from  my  fury ! 
Go  for  him  quickly,  find  him  instantly. 


Whilst  my  impatient  heart  sweUa  high  with  choler  ! 
Better  have  loved  Despair,  and  safer  kiss'd  her ! 

lExeunt  Sorano  and  Podbamo. 

Bnttr  Etanthx  and  CAauuvDRA. 

Evan,  Thou  old  weak  fool  1  dost  thou  know  to 
what  end, 
To  what  hetraying  end,  he  got  this  casket  ? 
Durst  thou  deliver  him,  without  my  ring, 
Or  a  command  from  mine  own  mouth,  that  cabinet 
That  holds  my  heart  ?  You  unconsiderate  ass. 
You  brainless  idiot  1 

Cat,  I  saw  you  go  with  him, 
At  the  first  word  commit  your  person  to  him. 
And  make  no  scruple  ;  he  s  your  brother's  gentle- 
And,  for  anything  I  know,  an  honest  man  ;  [man, 
And  might  not  I  upon  the  same  security 
Deliver  him  a  box  ? 

Evofi.  A  bottle-head ! 

Fred.  [Apart,}  You  shall  have  cause  to  chafe, 
as  1  will  handle  it 

Evan,  I  had  rather  thou  hadst  delivered  me  to 
Betray'd  me  to  uncurable  diseases,  [pirates, 

Hung  up  my  picture  in  a  market-place, 
And  sold  me  to  vile  bawds  ! 

Cat,  As  I  take  it,  madam. 
Your  maidenhead  lies  not  in  that  cabinet ; 
You  have  a  closer,  and  you  keep  the  key  too : 
Why  are  you  vex'd  thus  ? 

Evan,  I  could  curse  thee  wickedly. 
And  wish  thee  more  deform'd  than  age  can  make 

thee! 
Perpetual  hunger,  and  no  teeth  to  satisfy  it, 
Wait  on  thee  still,  nor  sleep  be  found  to  ease  it ! 
Those  hands  that  gave  the  casket,  may  the  palsy 
For  ever  make  unusefiil,  even  to  feed  thee  ! 
Long  winters,  that  thy  bones  may  turn  to  icicles. 
No  hell  can  thaw  again,  inhabit  by  thee  1 
Is  thy  care  like  thy  body,  all  one  crookedness  ? 
How  scurvily  thou  criest  now !  like  a  drunkard ! 
I'll  have  as  pure  tears  from  a  dirty  spout. 
Do,  swear  thou  didst  this  ignoranUy,  swear  it, 
Swear  and  be  damn'd,  thou  half  witch ! 

Cat,  These  are  fine  words  1 
Well,  madam,  madam  I 

Evan.  'Tis  not  well,  thou  mummy  1 
'Tis  impudently,  basely  done,  thou  dirty 

Fred.  Has  your  young  sanctity  done  ndling, 
madam, 
Against  your  innocent  'squire  ?    Do  you  see  this 

sonnet. 
This  loving  script  ?    Do  you  know  from  whence  it 
came  too? 

Evan.  I  do,  and  dare  avouch  it  pure  and  honest. 

Fred.  You  have  private  visitants,  my  noble  lady. 
That  in  sweet  numbers  court  your  goodly  virtues. 
And  to  the  height  of  adoration. 

Evan.  Well,  sir, 
There's  neither  heresy  nor  treason  in  it. 

Fred.  A  prince  may  begat  the  door,  whilst  these 
feast  with  ye ; 
A  favour  or  a  grace,  from  such  as  I  am, 
Coarse  common  things 

Enter  Yalkbio  and  1\>oiiamo. 

You  are  welcome  !  Pray  come  near,  sir : 
Do  you  know  this  paper  ? 

Vol,  [Atide.]  I  am  betray'd  ! — I  do,  sir; 
'Tis  mine,  my  hand  and  heart.    If  I  die  for  her, 
I  am  thy  martyr,  Love,  and  time  shall  honour  me. 

Cat.  V ou  saucy  sir,  that  came  in  my  lady's  name 


For  her  gilt  cabinet,  you  cheating  rir  too, 

You  scurvy  usher,  with  as  scurvy  legs. 

And  a  worse  face,  thou  poor  base  hanging-holder. 

How  durst  thou  come  to  me  with  a  lie  in  thy  mouth  ? 

An  impudent  lie 

Pod.  HoUa,  good  Gill !  you  hobble. 

Cat.  A  stinking  lie,  more  stinking  than  the  teller ! 
To  play  the  pilfiring  knave  ?     There  have  been 

rasc^ 
Brought  up  to  fetch  and  carry,  like  your  worship. 
That  have  been  hang'd  for  leu ;  whipt  there  are 

daily; 
And  if  the  law  wiU  do  me  right— 

Pod.  What  then,  old  maggot? 

Cat.  Thy  mother  was  carted  younger.— I'll  have 
thy  hide. 
Thy  mangy  hide,  embroider'd  with  a  dog-whip, 
As  it  is  now  with  potent  pox,  and  thicker. 

Fred.  Peace,  good  antiquity!    I'll  have  your 
bones  else 
Ground  into  gunpowder  to  shoot  at  cats  with. 
One  word  more,  and  I'll  blanch  thee  like  an  almond : 
There's  no  such  cure  for  the  she-falling  sickness 
As  the  powder  of  a  dried  bawd's  skin.  Be  silent  !— 
You  are  very  prodigal  of  your  service  here,  sir ; 
Of  your  life  more,  it  seems. 

Val.  I  repent  neither ; 
Because,  your  grace  shall  understand,  it  comes 
From  the  best  part  of  love,  my  pure  affection ; 
And,  kindled  with  chaste  flame,  I  will  not  fly  from 
If  it  be  error  to  desire  to  marry,  [it : 

And  marry  her  that  sanctity  would  dote  on, 
I  have  done  amiss  ;  if  it  be  a  treason 
To  graft  my  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  grow  there. 
To  love  the  tree  that  bears  such  happiness, 
(Conceive  me,  sir;  this  fruit  was  ne'er  forbidden) 
Nay,  to  desire  to  taste  too,  I  am  traitor. 
Had  you  but  plants  enough  of  this  blest  tree,  sir. 
Set  round  about  your  court,  to  beautify  it, 
Deaths  twice  so  many,  to  dismay  the  approachers. 
The  ground  would  scarce  yield  graves  to  noble 
lovers. 

Fred.  'Tis  well  maintain'd.  You  wish  and  pray 
to  Fortune, 
Here  in  your  sonnet,  (and  she  has  heard  your 

prayers) 
So  much  you  dote  upon  your  own  undoing. 
But  one  Month  to  enjoy  her  as  your  Wife, 
Though  at  the  expiring  of  that  time  you  die  for't. 

Vol.  I  could  wish  many,  many  ages,  sir ; 
To  grow  as  old  as  Time  in  her  embraces. 
If  Heaven  would  grant  it,  and  you  smile  upon  it : 
But  if  my  choice  were  two  hours,  and  then  perish, 
I  would  not  pull  my  heart  back. 

Fred,  You  have  your  wish  : 
To-morrow  I  will  see  you  nobly  married ; 
Your  Month  take  out  in  aU  content  and  pleasure : 
The  first  day  of  the  following  Month  you  die  for't. 
Kneel  not !  not  all  your  prayers  can  divert  me.-^ 
Now  mark  your  sentence ;  mark  it,  scornful  lady  1 
If,  when  Valerio's  dead,  within  twelve  hours, 
(For  that's  your  latest  time)  you  find  not  out 
Another  husband,  on  the  same  condition 
To  marry  you  again,  you  die  yourself  too ! 

Evan.  Now  you  are  merciful!     I  thank  your 
grace. 

Fred.  If,  when  you  are  married,  you  but  seek 
to  'scape 
Out  of  the  kingdom,  you,  or  she,  or  both, 
Or  to  infect  men's  minds  with  hot  commotiont. 
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Yoa  die  botb  ioBtandy  ! — Will  you  love  me  now, 

lady? 
My  tale  will  now  be  heard ;  but  now  I  scorn  yoo  ! 
ISxeunt  all  hut  Yalkrio  and  Etanthk. 

Evan,  Is  our  fair  love,  our  honest,  our  entire, 
Come  to  this  hazard  ? 

Vol.  "Us  a  noble  one, 
And  I  am  much  in  love  with  Malice  for  it ; 
Envy  could  not  have  studied  me  a  way, 
Nor  Fortune  pointed  out  a  path  to  Honour, 
Straighter  and  nobler,  if  she  had  her  eyes. 
When  I  have  once  enjoy'd  my  sweet  Evanthe, 
And  blest  my  youth  with  her  most  dear  embraces, 
I  have  done  my  journey  here,  my  day  is  out : 
All  that  the  world  haa  else  is  foolery. 


Labour,  and  loss  of  time.  What  should  I  Utc  for  ? 
Think  but  man's  life  a  Month,  and  we  are  hampy. 
I  would  not  have  my  joys  grow  old  for  any  thing : 
A  Paradise,  as  thou  art,  my  Evanthe, 
Is  only  made  to  wonder  at  a  little, 
Enongh  for  human  eyes,  and  then  to  wander  from. 
Come,  do  not  weep,  sweet ;  you  dishonour  me  I 
Your  tears  and  griefs  but  question  my  ability, 
Whether  I  dare  die.    Do  you  love  entirely? 

Evan.  You  know  I  do. 

Vol.  Then  grudge  not  my  felicity. 

Evan.  I'll  to  the  queen. 

Val.  Do  anything  that's  honest ; 
But,  if  you  sue  to  hun,  in  death  I  hate  you  T 

lExtumt 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  1.—J  Street. 


Enter  CamiujO,  Clsamtrbs,  and  Mswallo. 

Cam.  Was  there  ever  beard  of  such  a  marriage  ? 

Men.  Marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny ; 
'Tis  the  old  proverb ;  now  they  come  together. 

Cle»  But  a  Month  married,  then  to  lose  his  life 

for't  ?  [soldiers. 

I  would  have  a  long  Month  sure,  that  pays  the 

Cam,  Or  get  all  the  almanacks  burnt,  (that  were 
And  have  no  Month  remember'd.       [a  rare  trick) 

Enter  Towv,  with  an  UrlnoL 

How  now,  Tony  ? 
Whose  water  are  you  casting  ? 
Tonp.  A  sick  gentleman's. 
Is  very  sick,  mudi  troubled  with  the  stone ; 
He  should  not  live  above  a  Month,  by  his  urine : 
About  St.  David's  Day  it  will  go  hard  with  him ; 
He  will  then  be  troubled  with  a  pain  in  his  neck  too. 
Men»  A  pestilent  fool  I — ^When  vrilt  thou  marry, 

Tony  ? 
Tony.  When  I  mean  to  be  hang'd ;  and  'tis  the 

surer  contract. 
Cle.,  What    think    you  of   this    marriage  of 

Yalerio's  ? 
Tonif.  They  have  given  him  a  hot  custard, 
And  mean  to  bum  his  mouth  with't.  Had  I  known 
He  had  been  given  to  die  honourably, 
I  would  have  help'd  him  to  a  wench,  a  rare  one. 
Should  have  kiU'd  him  in  three  weeks,  and  saved 
the  sentence. 
Cam»  There  be  them  would  have  spared  ten  days 

of  that  too. 
Tony.  It  may  be  so ;  you  have  women  of  all 
virtues: 
There  be  some  guns  that  I  could  bring  him  to. 
Some  mortar-pieces  that  are  placed  i'  th'  suburbs. 
Would  tear  him  into  quarters  in  two  hours  ; 
There  be  also  of  the  race  of  the  old  cockatrices, 
That  would  dispatch  him  with  once  looking  on  him. 
Men.  What  Month  wouldst  thou  chase,  Tony, 
If  thou  hadst  the  like  fortune  ? 

Tony.  I  would  chose 

A  mnll'd  sack  Month,  to  comfort  my  belly;  for  sure 

My  back  would  ache  for't ;  and,  at  the  Month's 

end,  [gallows. 

I  would  be  most  dismally  drunk,  and  scorn  the 

Men,  I  would  chuse  March,  fo/  I  would  come 

in  like  a  lion. 


Tony,  But  you'd  go  out  like  a  lamb,  when  yoo 

went  to  hanging. 
Cam.  I  would  take  April,  take  the  sweet  o'  &' 
year. 
And  kiss  my  wench  upon  the  tender  flowrets. 
Tumble  on  every  green,  and,  as  the  birds  sung> 
Embrace,  and  melt  away  my  soul  in  pleasure. 
Tony.  You  would  go  a-maying  gaily  to  the 
Cle.  Pr'ythee  tell  us  some  news.  '[gidlowa. 

Tony.  I'll  tell  ye  all  I  know : 
You  may  be  honest,  and  poor  fools,  as  I  am, 
And  blow  your  fingers'  ends. 
Cam,  That's  no  news,  fooL 
Tony,  You  may  be  knaves  then  when  you  please^ 
stark  knaves. 
And  build  fair  houses ;  but  your  heirs  shall  have 
Men.  These  are  undoubted.  [none  of  'em. 

Tony.  Truth's  not  worth  the  hearing ! 
I'll  tell  you  news  then :  There  was  a  drunken  sailor, 
That  got  a  mexmaid  with  child  as  she  went  a-milk- 

ing, 
And  now  she  sues  him  in  the  bawdy-court  fbr  it ; 
The  infiint  monster  is  brought  up  in  Fish-street 
Cam.  Ay,  this  is  something ! 
Tony,  ril  tell  you  more ;  &ere  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  monstrous  fish,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  long 

swordy 

A  pike  in's  neck,  and  a  gun  in's  nose,  a  huge  gun, 

And  letters  of  mart  in's  mouth,  from  the  duke  of 

Cle.  This  is  a  monstrous  lie !  [Florence. 

Tony.  I  do  confess  it : 

Do  you  think  I'd  tell  you  truths,  that  dare  not 

hear  'em  ? 
You  are  honest  things,  we  courtiers  scorn  to  con- 
verse with.  iExit 
Cam,  A  plaguy  fool !     But  let's  consider,  gen- 
ttonen. 
Why  the  queen  strives  not  to  oppose  this  sentence ; 
The  kingdom's  honour  suffers  in  this  cruelty. 
Men.  No  doubt  the  queen,  though  she  be  vir* 
tuous. 
Winks  at  the  marriage  ;  for  by  that  only  means 
The  king's  flame  lessens  to  the  youthful  lady, 
If  not  goes  out ;  within  this  Month,  I  doubt  not. 
She  hopes  to  rock  asleep  his  anger  also. 
Shall  we  go  see  the  preparation? 
'Tis  time,  for  strangers  come  to  view  the  wonder. 
Cam,  Come,  let's  away.     Send  my  friends  hap- 
pier weddings  I                               lExemnt. 
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A  WIFE  FOR  A  MONTH. 


ACT  lU 


SCENE  Ih^An  Apartmeniin  the  Paiaee. 
Enter  Maria  and  Evakthi. 

Mar.  YoQ  shall  be  merry ;  come,  I'll  have  it  so : 
Can  there  be  axif  nature  so  unnoble, 
Or  anger  so  inhnman,  to  pursue  this  ? 

Evan,  I  fear  there  is. 

Mar.  Your  fears  are  poor  and  foolish. 
Though  he  be  hasty,  and  his  anger  death, 
His  will  like  torrents  not  to  be  resisted. 
Yet  law  and  justice  go  along  to  guide  him  ; 
And  what  law,  or  what  justice,  can  he  find 
To  justify  his  will  ?  what  act  or  statute, 
By  human  or  divine  establishment, 
Left  to  direct  us,  that  makes  marriage  death  ? 
Honest  fair  wedlock  ?    'Twas  giren  for  increase, 
For  preservation  of  mankind,  I  take  it ; 
He  must  be  more  than  man  then  that  dare  bveak  it 
Come,  dress  you  handsomely ;  yon  shall  have  my 

jewels. 
And  pat  a  ihoe  on  that  confeemnk  base  fortune ; 
Twill  make  him  more  insult  to  see  you  fearful : 
Outlook  his  anger. 

Evan.  Oh,  my  Yalerio ! 
Be  witness,  my  pure  mind,  'tis  thee  I  grieve  for  1 

J^ar.  But  shew  it  not.     I  would  so  crucify  him 
With  an  innocent  neglect  of  what  he  can  do, 
A  brave  strong  pious  scorn,  that  I  would  shake  him ! 
Put  all  the  wanton  Cupids  in  thine  eyes, 
And  all  the  graces  on  that  nature  gave  thee ; 
Make  up  thy  beauty  to  that  height  of  excellence, 
(m  help  thee,  and  forgive  thee)  as  if  Yenus 
Were  now  again  to  catdi  the  God  of  War, 
In  his  most  rugged  anger.    When  thou  hast  him 
(As  'tis  impossible  he  should  resist  thee) 
And  kneeling  at  thy  conquering  feet  for  merey, 
Then  shew  thy  virtue,  then  again  despise  him. 
And  all  his  power ;  then  with  a  look  of  honour 
Mingled  with  noble  chastity,  strike  him  dead  I 

Evan,  Good  madam,  dress  me ; 
You  arm  me  bravely. 

Mar,  Make  him  know  his  cruelty 
Begins  with  him  first ;  he  must  suffer  for  it ; 
And  that  thy  sentence  is  so  welcome  to  thee, 
And  to  thy  noble  lord,  you  long  to  meet  it. 
Stamp  snch  a  deep  impression  of  thy  bnuty 
Into  his  soul,  and  of  thy  worthiness, 
That  when  Yalerio  and  Evantfae  sleep 
In  one  rich  earth,  hung  round  about  with  blessings, 
He  may  ran  mad,  and  curse  his  act.     Be  lusty ; 
I'll  teach  thee  how  to  die  too,  if  thou  fear*st  it. 

Evan.  I  thank  your  grace !  you  have  prepared 
And  my  weak  mind [me  strongly ; 

Mar.  Death  is  unwelcome  never, 
Unless  it  be  to  tortured  minds  and  sick  souls, 
That  make  their  own  hells ;  *tis  such  a  benefit 
When  it  comes  crown'd  with  honour,  shews  so 

sweet  too  I 
Though  they  paint  it  ugly,  that's  but  to  restrain  us. 
For  every  living  thing  would  love  it  else, 
Fly  boldly  to  their  peace  ere  Nature  call'd  'em ; 
The  rest  we  have  from  labour  and  firom  trouble 
Is  some  incitement ;  every  thing  alike, 
The  poor  slave  that  lies  private  has  his  liberty, 
As  amply  as  his  master,  in  that  tomb 
The  earth  as  light  upon  him,  and  the  flowers 
That  grow  about  him  smell  as  sweet,  and  flourish ; 
But  when  we  love  with  honour  to  our  ends, 
When  memory  and  virtues  are  our  mourners, 


What  pleasures  there  I  they  are  infinite,  Evanthe. 
Only,  my  virtuous  wench,  we  want  our  senses. 
That  benefit  we  are  barr'd,  'twould  make  us  proud 
And  lazy  to  look  up  to  happier  life,  [else, 

The  blessings  of  the  people  would  so  swell  us. 

Evan,  Gk>od  msdam,  dress  me ;  you  have  drest 
my  soul : 
The  merriest  bride  I'll  be,  for  all  this  misery, 
The  proudest  to  some  eyes  too. 

Mar.  'TwiU  do  better; 
Come,  shrink  no  more. 

Evan.  I  am  too  confident.  {Es€mU» 


SCENE  III. — Another  in  the  tame. 
Enter  Frcdkhick  and  Borano. 

Sor.  You  are  too  remiss  and  wanton  in  your 
angers; 
You  mould  things  handsomely,  and  then  neglect 

'em: 
A  powerful  prince  should  be  constant  to  his  power 

still. 
And  hold  up  what  he  builds ;  then  people  fear  him. 
When  he  lets  loose  his  hand,  it  shews  a  weakness, 
And  men  examine  or  contemn  his  greatness : 
A  scorn  of  this  high  kind  should  have  call'd  up 
A  revenge  equal,  not  a  pity  in  you. 

Fred.  She  is  thy  sister. 

Sor.  An  she  were  my  mother, 
Whilst  I  conceive  'tis  you  she  has  wrong'd,  I  hate 
And  shake  her  nearness  off.    I  study,  sir,       [her. 
To  satisfy  your  angers  that  are  just. 
Before  your  pleasures. 

Fred.  I  have  done  that  already, 
I  fear,  has  pull'd  too  many  curses  on  me  ! 

Sor.  Curses,  or  envies,  on  Yalerio*s  head 
(Would  you  take  my  counsd,  sir)  they  should  all 

Mgbt, 
And  with  One  weight  not  only  crack  his  scull, 
But  his  fair  credit.    The  exquisite  vexation 
I  have  devised,  (so  please  you  give  way  in't. 
And  let  it  work)  shall  more  afflict  his  soul. 
And  trench  upon  that  honour  that  he  brags  of, 
Than  fear  of  death  in  all  the  frights  he  carriaa. 
If  you  sit  down  here,  they  will  both  abuse  you, 
Laugh  at  your  poor  relenting  power,  and  scorn  you. 
What  satisfaction  can  their  deaths  bring  to  you. 
That  are  prepared,  and  proud  to  die,  axid  wUlingly, 
And  at  their  ends  will  thank  you  for  that  honour  ? 
How  are  yon  nearer  the  desire  you  aim  at  ? 
Or  if  it  be  revenge  your  anger  covets. 
How  can  their  single  deaths  give  you  content,  sir? 
Petty  revenges  end  in  blood,  slight  angers ; 
A  prince's  rage  should  find  out  new  diseases 
Death  were  a  pleasure  to,  to  pay  proud  fools  with. 

Fred.  What  should  I  do  ? 

Sor.  Add  .but  your  power  unto  me. 
Make  me  but  strong  by  your  protection. 
And  you  shall  see  what  joy  and  what  ddight. 
What  infinite  pleasure  this  poor  Month  shall  yield 

him. 
I'll  make  him  wish  he  were  dead  on  hia  marriage- 

day. 
Or  bed-rid  with  old  age ;  I'll  make  him  curse, 
And  cry  and  curse,  give  me  but  power. 

Fred,  You  have  it : 
Here,  take  my  ring ;  I  am  content  he  pay  for't.^ 

Sor,  It  shall  be  now  revenge,  as  I  will  handle  it ! 
He  shall  live  after  this  to  b^  his  life  too : 
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Twenty  to  one,  Ky  this  thread,  aa  I'll  weave  it, 
Evanthe  ahall  be  yonra. 

Fv9d.  Take  all  authority, 
And  be  moat  happy  I 

Sw.  Good  air,  no  more  pity  !  [£x«uii(. 


SCEKC  IV.— TA«  GatB  of  the  Ptdace. 

Fnier  Tout,  thru  Citixens,  and  three  Wlvea 
1  Wife.  Good  master  Tony,  pat  me  in. 
Tony,  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

1  Wife,    Foraooth,  at  the  aign  of  the  Great 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. 
Tony.  A  hungry  man  would  hunt  your  house 

out  instantly ; 
Keep  the  dogs  from  your  door.     Is  this  lettice  ruff 
A  fine  sharp  sallad  to  your  sign,    [your  husband  ? 

2  Wife,  Will  you  put  me  in  too? 

3  Wife,  And  me,  good  master  Tony? 
Tony.  Put  ye  all  in  ? 

You  had  best  come  twenty  more ;  you  think  'tis 
A  trick  of  legerdemain,  to  put  ye  idl  in :        [easy, 
'Twould  pose  a  fellow  that  had  twice  my  body. 
Though  it  were  all  made  into  chines  and  fillets. 
2  Wife.  Put's  into  th'  wedding,  sir  1  we  would 
fain  see  that. 

1  Wife.  And  the  brave  masque  too. 
Tony.  You  two  are  pretty  women ; 

Are  you  their  husbands  ? 

2  CU.  Yes,  for  want  of  better. 

Tony.  1  think  so  too ;  you  would  not  be  so  mad 

else 

To  turn  'em  loose  to  a  company  of  young  courtiers. 

That  swarm  like  bees  in  May,  when  they  see  young 

You  must  not  squeak.  [wenches. 

3  Wife.  No,  sir ;  we  are  better  tutored. 
Tony,  Nor,  if  a  young  lord  offer  you  the  cour- 

2  Wife.  We  know  what  'tis,  sir.  [tesy— 
Tony.  Nor  you  must  not  grumble, 

If  you  be  thrust  up  hard;  we  thmst  moat  fiirionsly. 
1  Wife,  We  know  the  worst. 
Tony.  Get  you  two  in  then  quietly. 

iSt^ffhre  1  and  2  Woman  to  pats  in. 
And  shift  for  yourselves. — ^We  must  have  no  old 

women. 
They  are  out  of  use,  unleas  they  have  petitions ; 
Besides,  they  cough  so  loud,   they  drown   the 

music. — 
You  would  go  in  too  ?  but  there's  no  place  for  ye ; 
I  am  sorry  for't ;  go,  and  foiget  your  wives ; 
Or  pray  they  may  be  able  to  suffer  patiently : 
You  may  have  heirs  may  prove  wise  aldermen. 
Go,  or  m  call  the  guard. 

3  Cit.  We  will  get  in ; 
We*U  venture  broken  patea  else ! 

Tony.  'Tis  impossible, 
You  are  too  securely  arm'd. — [Exeunt  Citixens  and 

3  Woman.] — How  they  flock  hither. 
And  with  what  joy  ^e  women  run  by  he^s 
To  see  this  marriage !  They  tickle  to  think  of  it ; 
They  hope  for  every  Month  a  husband  too. 
Still  how  they  run,  and  how  the  wittols  follow  'em. 
The  weak  things  that  are  worn  between  the  legs, 
Tliat  brushing,  dressing,  nor  new  naps  can  mend. 
How  they  post  to  see  Uieir  own  oonAision  I 
This  is  a  merry  world. 

Snter 'Fna>wMCK. 

Fred.  Look  to  the  door,  sirrah ; 
Thou  art  a  ibol,  and  mayst  do  mischief  lawfully. 


Tony.  Grive  me  your  hand !  you  are  my  brother 
fool; 
You  may  both  make  the  law,  and  mar  it  presently. 
Do  you  love  a  wench  ? 
Fred.  Who  does  not,  fool  ? 
Tony.  Not  I, 
Unless  you'll  give  me  a  longer  lease  to  marry  her. 
Fred.  What  are  alJ  these  that  come?  what  busi- 
ness have  they? 
Tony.  Some  come  to  gape,  those  are  my  fellow 
fools; 
Some  to  get  home  their  wives,  those  be  their  own 

fools ; 
Some  to  rejoice  with  thee,  those  be  the  time's  fools ; 
And  some  I  fear  to  curse  thee,  those  are  poor  fools, 
A  set,  people  call  them  honeat. 

Enter  Cabsaitdiu.,  paseing  over. 

Look,  look,  king,  look  I 
A  weather-beaten  lady  new  careen*d ! 

Fred.  An  old  one. 

Tony.  The  glasses  of  her  eyes  are  new  rubb'd 
And  the  worm-eaten  records  in  her  face  [over. 
Are  daub'd  up  neatly : 

She  lays  her  breasts  out  too,  like  two  poach'd  eggs 
That  had  the  yulks  suck'd  out:  They  get  new 

heads  also. 
New  teeth,  new  tongues,  (for  the  old  are  all  worn 
And,  as  'tis  hoped,  new  tails.  [out) 

Fred.  For  what? 

Tony.  For  old  courtiers ; 
The  young  ones  are  too  stirring  for  their  travels. 

Fred.  Go,  leave  your  knavery,  and  help  to  keep 
I  will  have  no  such  press.  [the  door  well ; 

Tony.  Lay  thy  hand  o'  thy  heart,  king !    • 

Fred.  I'll  have  you  whipp'd ! 

Tony.  The  Fool  and  thou  art  parted.        [Arli. 

Fred.  Sorano,  work,   and  free  me  from  this 
/  spell; 
'Twizt  love  and  scorn,  there's  nothing  felt  but 
hdl!  IBiHL 


SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  tJte  eame. 

Enter  Yalebio,  Camxllo,  Clbasitbcs,  Mjchaixo,  and 
Servants  dreeeing  him. 

VaL  Tie  on  my  scarf ;  you  are  ao  long  about  me ! 
Good  my  lords,  help ;  give  me  my  other  doak ; 
That  hat  and  feather.    Lord,  what  a  taUor'a  this, 
To  make  me  up  thus  strait !  one  aigh  would  burst 

me; 
I  have  not  room  to  breathe ;  come,  button,  button. 
Button  apace ! 

Cam.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  merry,  sir. 

Vol.  'Twould  make  you  merry,  had  yon  such  a 
And  such  an  age  to  enjoy  her  in.  [wife. 

Men.  An  age,  sir  ? 

Vai.  A  Month's  an  age  to  him  that  is  contented ; 
What  should  I  seek  for  more  ? — Give  me  my 

sword.— 
Ha,  my  good  lords  1  that  every  one  of  you  now 
Had  but  a  ladv  of  that  youth  and  beauty 
To  bless  yourselves  this  night  with  1  would  ye  not  ? 
Pray  ye  speak  uprightly 

Cle.  We  confess  you  happy. 
And  we  could  well  wish  such  another  banquet ; 
But  on  that  price,  my  lord 

Fai.  'Twere  nothing,  else ; 
No  man  can  ever  come  to  aim  at  Heaven, 
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And  why  thou  abstainett,  and  from  whose  will,  ye 

all  perish, 
Upon  the  self-same  forfeit ! — Are  you  fitted,  sir  ? 
Now,  if  you  loye  her,  you  may  preserve  her  life 

stiU; 
If  not,  you  know  the  worst    How  lUls  your 

Month  out  ? 
Vol.  This  tyranny  could  nerer  be  inyented 
But  in  the  school  of  hell,  earth  is  too  innocent  I 
Not  to  enjoy  her  when  she  is  my  wife  ? 
When  she  is  willing  too  ? 

Sor,  She  is  most  willing, 
And  will  run  mad  to  miss ;  but  if  you  hit  her. 
Be  sure  you  hit  her  home,  and  kill  her  with  it, 
(There  are  such  women  that  will  die  with  pleasure) 
The  ax  will  follow  else,  that  will  not  fSul 
To  fetch  her  maidenhead,  and  dispatch  her  quickly ; 
Then  shall  the  world  know  you  are  the  cause  of 

murder, 
And  as  'tis  requisite,  your  life  shall  pay  for't. 
Vol*  Thou  dost  but  jest ;  thou  canst  not  be  so 

monstrous 
As  thou  proclaim'st  thyself ;  thou  art  her  brother, 
And  there  must  be  a  feeling  heart  within  thee 
Of  her  afflictions :  Wert  thou  a  stranger  to  us. 
And  bred  amongst  wild  rooks,  thy  nature  wild  too, 
Affection  in  thee,  as  thy  breeding,  cold. 
And  unrelenting  as  the  rocks  that  nourish'd  thee, 
Yet  thou  must  shake  to  tell  me  this ;  they  tremble 
When  the  rude  sea  threatens  divorce  amongst  'em. 
They  that  are  senseless  things  shake  at  a  tempest ; 

Thou  art  a  man 

Sor,  Be  thou  too  then ;  'twill  try  thee, 
And  patience  now  will  best  become  thy  nobleness. 

Vai   Invent  some  other  torment  to  afflict  me, 
All,  if  thou  please,  put  all  afflictions  on  me. 
Study  thy  brains  out  for  *em,  so  this  be  none, 
I  care  not  of  what  nature,  nor  what  cruelty, 
Nor  of  what  length. 

Sor.  This  is  enough  to  vex  you. 
Vol.  The  tale  of  Tantalus  is  now  proved  true. 
And  from  me  shall  be  registered  authentic  ! 
To  have  my  joys  within  my  arms,  and  lawful, 
Mine  own  delights,  yet  dare  not  touch  ?  Even  as 
Thou  hatest  me,  brother,  let  no  young  num  know 

this, 
As  thou  shalt  hope  for  peace  when  thou  most 

need'st  it, 
Peace  in  thy  soul !  Desire  the  king  to  kill  me. 
Make  me  a  traitor,  any  thing,  I'll  yield  to  it. 
And  give  thee  cause,  so  I  may  die  immediately ! 
Lock  me  in  prison  where  no  sun  may  see  me. 
In  walls  so  thick  no  hope  mav  e'er  come  at  me. 
Keep  me  from  meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  I'll 

bless  thee  I 
Give  me  some  damned  potion  to  deliver  me. 
That  I  may  never  know  myself  again,  forget 
My  countiy,  kindred,  name,  and  fortune ;  last, 
That  my  chaste  love  may  ne'er  appear  before  me, 
This  were  some  comfort ! 

Sor,  All  I  have  I  haye  brought  you. 
And  much  good  may  it  do  you,  my  dear  brother ! 
See  you  ob^rve  it  well ;  you'll  find  about  you 
Many  eyes  set,  that  shall  o'erlook  your  actions : 
If  you  transgress,  you  know^and  so  I  leaye  you. 

Vol.  Heaven  be  not  angry,  and  I  have  some 
hope  yet ;  iKnuts. 

To  whom  I  kneel ;  be  merciful  unto  me. 
Look  on  my  harmless  youth,  Angels  of  pity. 


And  firom  my  bleeding  heart  wipe  off  my  sorrows ! 
The  power,  Uie  pride,  the  malice  and  injustice 
Of  cruel  men  are  bent  against  mine  innocence  : 
You  that  controul  the  mighty  wills  of  princes. 
And  bow  their  stubborn  arms,  look  on  mj  weak- 


And  when  you  please,  and  how,  allay  my  miseries  I 

iJSxiL 

» 

SCENE  IIL—A  BetUChtmber  m  the  warns. 

Enter  Frbobiuck  a$td  BoaAsa 

Fred,  Hast  thou  been  with  him  ? 

Sor.  Yes,  and  given  him  that,  sir. 
Will  make  him  curse  his  birth ;  I  told  yoa  vHuch 

way. 
Did  you  but  see  him,  sir,  but  look  upon  him 
With  what  a  troubled  and  dejected  nature 
He  walks  now  in  a  mist,  with  what  a  silencct 
As  if  he  were  the  shroud  he  wrapt  himself  in. 
And  no  more  of  Valeric  bat  his  shadow. 
He  seeks  obscurity  to  hide  his  thoughts  in. 
You  would  wonder  and  admire,  for  all  you  know  it. 
His  jollity  is  down,  yaled  to  the  ground,  sir. 
And  his  high  hopes  of  frill  delights  and  pleasorca 
Are  tum'd  tormentors  to  him,  strong  diseases. 

Fred,  But  is  there  hope  of  her? 

Sor,  It  must  fall  necessary 
She  must  dislike  him,  quarrel  with  his  person* 
(For  women  once  deluded  are  next  devils) 
And,  in  the  height  of  that  opinion,  sir. 
You  shall  put  on  again,  and  she  must  meet  you. 

Fred»  I  am  glad  of  this. 

S<tr.  I'll  tell  you  all  the  circamstanoe 
Within  this  hour.    But  sure  I  heard  your  grace. 
To-day  as  I  attended,  make  some  stops. 
Some  broken  speeches,  and  some  sighs  between ; 
And  then  your  brother's  uame  I  heard  distincdy. 
And  some  sad  wishes  after. 

Fred.  You  are  i*  th'  right,  sir ; 
I  would  he  were  as  sad  as  I  could  wish  him. 
Sad  as  the  earth  ! 

Sor,  Would  you  have  it  so  ? 

Fred.  Thou  hear'st  me. 
Though  he  be  sick,  with  small  hope  of  recovery. 
That  hope  still  lives,  and  men's  eyes  live  upon  it. 
And  in  their  eyes  their  wishes :  My  Sorano, 
Were  he  but  cold  once  in  the  tomb  he  dotes  on, 
(As  'tis  the  fittest  place  for  melancholy) 
My  court  should  be  another  Paradise, 
And  flow  with  all  delights. 

Ser,  Go  to  your  pleasures ; 
Let  me  alone  with  this :  Hope  shall  not  trouble 
Nor  he,  three  days.  [you, 

Fred.  I  shall  be  bound  unto  thee. 

Enter  Valbbio,  Camiuo,  OiMAinuMn,  and  Msitaixo. 
Sor.  I'll  do  it  neatly  too,  no  doubt  shall  catch  me. 
Fred.  Be  gone.   Thev  are  going  to  bed ;  111  bid 

good  night  to  em. 
Sor.  And  mark  the  man !  you'll  scarce  know  'tis 
Valeric.  IEmU. 

Cam.  Chear  up,  my  noble  lord  $  the  minvte'a 
come. 
Yon  shall  enjoy  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness. 
We  did  you  wrong;  you  need  no  wine  to  vfarm 

you. 
Desire  shoots  through  your  eyes  like  sudden  wild- 
fires. 
Fal.  Beshrew  me,  lords,  the  wine  has  made  me 
I  am  I  know  not  what.  [dull ; 
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Fred,  Good  pleaiure  to  ye  ! 
Good-night  and  long  too  I  Ab  you  find  your  appe- 
tite, 
Yoa  may  fall  to. 

Vol,  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

{Aside  to  Fbsdxiuck. 

For  which  of  all  my  loves  and  serrices 
Have  I  deserred  this  ? 

Fred,  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  you. 

Vol.  Nor  I  bound  to  obey  in  unjust  actions. 

Fred,  Do  as  you  please ;  you  know  the  penalty, 
And,  as  I  have  a  soul,  it  shall  be  executed ! 
Nay,  look  not  pale ;  I  am  not  used  to  fear,  sir. 
If  you  respect  your  lady — Good-night  to  you  ! 

lExit. 

Vol,  But  for  respect  to  her,  and  to  my  duty, 
That  reverend  duty  that  I  owe  my  sovereign, 
Which  anger  has  no  power  to  snatch  me  from. 
The  good-night  diould  be  thine,  good-night  for 

ever ! — 
The  king  is  wanton,  lords ;  he  would  needs  know 

of  me 
How  many  nick-chaces  I  would  make  to-night. 
Men.  Mj  lord,  no  doubt  you'll  prove  a  perfect 

gamester. 
Vai.  'j^th,  no;  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
pleasure ; 
Bungle  a  set  I  may. — How  my  heart  trembles, 

lAHde, 
And  beats  my  breast  as  it  would  break  his  way 

out  I — 
Good  night,  my  noble  firiends. 
Cle.  Nay,  we  must  see  you 
Toward  your  bed,  my  lord. 

Vai,  Good  faidi,  it  needs  not ; 
'Tis  late,  and  1  shall  trouble  you. 
Cam,  No,  no ; 

Till  the  bride  come,  sir 

Vai,  I  beseech  you  leave  me ; 
You  will  make  me  bashful  else,  I  am  so  foolish ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  few  devotions,  lords. 
And  he  that  can  pray  with  such  a  book  in's  arms — 
Cam,  We'll  leave  you  then ;  and  a  sweet  night 

wait  upon  ye ! 
Men,  And  a  sweet  issue  of  this  sweet  night 

crown  ye! 
Cle.  All  nights  and  days  be  such  till  you  grow 
old,  sir  I 
lExeunt  Camiixo,  Ci^iAimm,  and  Mm allo. 

Vai,  I  thank  ye ; — 'tis  a  curse  sufficient  for  me, 
A  labour'd  one  too,  though  you  mean  a  blessing. 
What  shaU  I  do  ?    I'm  like  a  wretched  debtor, 
That  has  a  sum  to  tender  oo  the  forfeit 
Of  all  he's  worth,  yet  dare  not  offer  it. 
Other  men  see  the  sun,  yet  I  must  wink  at  it. 
And  though  1  know  'tis  perfect  day,  deny  it. 
My  veins  are  all  on  fire,  and  bum  Uke  JStna, 
Youth  and  desire  beat  'larums  to  my  blood, 
And  add  fresh  fiiel  to  my  warm  affections. 
I  must  ei^oy  her ;  yet,  when  I  consider,  . 
When  I  collect  myself,  and  weigh  her  danger. 
The  tyrant's  will,  and  bis  power  taught  to  murder* 
My  tender  care  controls  my  blood  within  me, 
And,  like  a  cold  fit  of  a  peevish  ague. 
Creeps  to  my  soul,  and  flings  an  ice  upon  me. 
That  locks  all  powers  of  youth  up :  But  preven- 
tion— 
Oh,  what  a  blessedness  'twere  to  be  old  now. 
To  be  unable,  bed-rid  with  diseases. 
Or  halt  on  crutches  to  meet  holy  Hymen ; 
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What  a  rare  benefit !     But  I  am  curst ! 
That  that  speaks  other  men  most  freely  happy, 
And  makes  all  eyes  htag  on  their  expectations. 
Must  prove  the  bane  of  me,  Youth  and  Ability. 

Enter  Maria,  Evamths,  Ladies,  and  Tont. 

She  comes  to  bed ;  how  shall  I  entertain  her  ? 

Tuny,  Nay,  I  come  after  too ;   take  the  Fool 
with  ye, 
For  lightly  he  is  ever  one  at  weddings. 

Mar,  Evanthe,  make  you  unready,  your  lord 
stays  for  you, 
And  pr'ythee  be  merry ! 

Tony.  Be  very  merry,  chicken ; 
Thy  brd  will  pipe  to  thee  anon,  and  make  thee 
dance  too. 

Lctdy.  Will  he  so,  goodman  Ass  ? 

Tony,  Yes,  goody  filly : 
An  you  had  such  a  pipe,  that  piped  so  sweetly. 
You  would  dance  to  death ;  you  have  learnt  your 
sinque-a-pace. 

Evan,  Your  grace  desires  that,  that's  too  free 
in  me; 
I  am  merry  at  the  heart. 

Tony,  Thou  wilt  be  anon ; 
The  young  smug  boy  will  give  thee  a  sweet  cordial. 

Evan,  I  am  so  tidcen  up  in  all  my  thoughts, 
So  possest,  madam,  with  the  lawful  sweets 
I  shall  this  night  partake  of  with  my  lord. 
So  far  transported  (pardon  my  immodesty) 

Vai,  Alas,  poor  wench,  how  shall  I  recompence 
thee  I 

Evan,  That  though  they  must  be  short,  dad 
snatched  away  too 
Ere  they  grow  ripe,  yet  I  shall  far  prefer  'em 
Before  a  tedious  pleasure  with  repentance. 

Vai,  Oh,  how  my  heart  aches ! 

Evan,  Take  off  my  jewels,  ladies. 
And  let  my  ruff  loose;  I  shaU  bid  good-night  to  ye. 
My  lord  stays  here. 

Mar,  My  wench,  I  thank  thee  heartily, 
For  learning  how  to  use  thy  few  hours  handsomely ; 
They  will  be  years,  I  hope.    Off  with  your  gown 

now. — 
Lay  down  the  bed  there. 

Tony,  Shall  I  get  into  it. 
And  warm  it  for  thee  ?  A  fool's  fire  is  a  fine  thing! 
And  I'll  so  buss  thee ! 

Mar,  I'll  have  you  whipp'd,  you  rascal ! 

Tony,  That  will  provoke  me  more.     I'll  talk 
with  thy  husband : 
He's  a  wise  man,  I  hope. 

Evan,  Good  night,  dear  madam ! 
Ladies,  no  further  service ;  I  am  welL 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  give  us  this  leave ; 
My  lord  and  I  to  one  another  freely, 
And  privately,  may  do  all  other  ceremonies ; 
Woman  and  page  we'll  be  to  one  another. 
And  trouble  you  no  farther. 

Tony,  Art  thou  a  wise  man  ? 

Vai,  1  cannot  tell  thee,  Tony;  ask  my  neigh- 
bours. 

Tony,  If  thou  be'st  so,  go  lie  with  me  to- 
night, 
(The  old  fool  will  lie  quieter  than  the  young  one, 
And  give  thee  more  sleep)  thou  wilt  look  to-mor- 
row else 
Worse  than  the  prodigal  fool  the  ballad  speaks  of, 
That  was  squeez  d  through  a  horn. 

Vai.  I  shall  t^ke  thy  counsel ! 
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Mar,  Why  then,  good-night,  good-night,  my 
best  Eyanthe ! 
My  worthy  maid,  and,  as  that  name  shall  yanish, 
My  worthy  wife,  a  long  and  happy. — Follow,  sirrah ! 
Evan.  That  shall  be  my  care.    Goodness  rest 

with  yoor  grace ! 
Mar.  Ee  lusty,  lord,  and  take  your  lady  to  yoal 
And  that  power  that  shall  part  you  be  unhappy ! 

Vol.  Sweet  rest  unto  you  I  to  ye  all  sweet  ladies ! 
Tony,  good  night ! 

Tony.  Shall  not  the  Fool  stay  with  thee  ? 
Mar.  Come  away,  sirrah ! 

l^Exeunt  Marl*  and  Ladles. 
Tony.  How  the  fool  b  sought  for ! 

Sweet  malt  is  made  of  easy  fire ; 
A  hasty  horse  will  quickly  tire ; 
A  sudden  leaper  sticks  V  th'  mire  ; 
Phlebotomy,  and  the  word  **  lie  nigher,** 
Take  heed  of,  friend,  I  thee  require. 
This  tmm  an  Almanack  I  stole, 
And  leom  this  lesson  from  a  PooL 

Good.night,  my  bird !  {.Esii  Toirr. 

Evan.  Good-night,  wise  master  Tony. — 
Will  you  to  bed,  my  lord  ?  Come  let  me  help  you. 

Val.  To  bed,  Evanthe  ?  art  thou  sleepy  ? 

Evan.  No; 
I  shall  be  worse,  if  you  look  sad  upon  me. 
Pray  you  let's  to  bed  ! 

Val.  I  am  not  well,  my  bre. 

Evan,  ril  make  you  well ;  there's  no  such  physic 
for  you 
As  your  warm  mistress'  arms. 

VcU.  Art  thou  so  cunning  ? 

Evan.  I  speak  not  by  experienpe ;    (pray  you 
mistake  not) 
But,  if  you  love  me 

Val.  I  do  love  so  dearly. 
So  much  above  the  base  bent  of  desire, 
I  know  not  how  to  answer  thee. 

Evan.  To  bed  then ; 
There  I  shall  better  credit  you.     Fy,  my  lord  ! 
Will  you  put  a  maid  to't,  to  teach  you  what  to  do? 
An  innocent  maid  ?  Are  you  so  cold  a  lover  ? 
In  truth,  you  make  me  blush  !  'Tis  midnight  too, 
And  'tis  no  stolen  love,  but  autiiorised  openly. 
No  sin  we  covet.     Pray  let  me  undress  you ; 
You  shall  help  me.     Pi''ythee,  sweet  Valerio, 
Be  not  so  sad ;  the  king  will  be  more  merciful. 

Val.  May  not  I  love  thy  mind  ? 

Evan.  And  I  yours  too ; 
'Us  a  most  noble  one,  adom'd  with  virtue ; 
But  if  we  love  not  one  another  really. 
And  put  our  bodies  and  our  minds  together. 
And  so  make  up  the  concord  of  affection, 
Our  love  will  prove  but  a  blind  superstition. 
This  is  no  school  to  argue  in,  my  lord, 
Nor  have  we  time  to  tidk  away  allowed  us : 
Pray  let's  dispatch.     If  any  one  should  come 
And  find  us  at  this  distance,  what  would  they  think  ? 
Come,  kiss  me,  and  to  bed  ! 

Val.  That  I  dare  do, 
And  kiss  again. 

Evan.  Spare  not ;  they  are  your  own,  sir. 

Val.  But  to  enjoy  thee  is  to  be  luxurious, 
Too  sensual  in  my  love,  and  too  ambitious ! — 
Oh,  how  I  bum! — ^To  pluck  thee  from  the  stalk 
Where  now  thou  grow'st  a  sweet  bud  and  a  beau- 
teous. 
And  bear'st  the  prime  and  honour  of  the  garden, 
Is  bat  to  violate  thy  spring,  and  spoil  thee. 


Evan,  To  let  me  blow,  and  fall  alone,  would 
anger  you. 

Vai.  Let's  sit  together  thus,  and,  as  we  Bt, 
Feed  on  the  sweets  of  one  another's  souls. 
The  happiness  of  love  is  contemplation. 
The  blessedness  of  love  is  pure  affection. 
Where  no  alloy  of  actual  dull  desire. 
Of  pleasure  that  partakes  with  wantonness^ 
Of  human  fire  that  bums  out  as  it  kindles. 
And  leaves  the  body  but  a  poor  repentance, 
Can  ever  mix :  Let's  fix  on  that,  Evanthe  ; 
That's  everlasting,  the  other  casual ; 
Eternity  breeds  one,  the  other  Fortune, 
Blind  as  herself,  and  full  of  all  afOictions : 
Shall  we  love  virtuously  ? 

Evan.  I  ever  loved  so. 

Val.  And  only  think  our  love  :  The  rarest  plea- 
( And  that  we  most  desire,  let  it  be  human )     [sure. 
If  once  enjoy'd  grows  stale,  and  doysour  appetites. 
I  would  not  lessen  in  my  love  for  any  thing ; 
Nor  find  thee  but  the  same  in  my  short  journey, 
For  my  love's  safety. 

Evan.  Now  I  see  I  am  old,  sir, 
Old  and  ill-fiivour'd  too,  poor  and  despised. 
And  am  not  worth  your  noble  fellowship, 
Your  fellowship  in  love ;  you  would  not  else 
Thus  cunningly  seek  to  betray  a  maid, 
A  maid  that  honours  you  thus  piously. 
Strive  to  abuse  the  pious  love  she  brings  you. 
Farewell,  my  lord ;  since  you  have  a  better  mifltreas, 
(For  it  must  seem  so,  or  you  are  no  man) 
A  younger,  happier,  I  shall  give  her  room, 
So  much  I  love  you  stiU. 

Val.  Stay,  my  Evanthe  I 
Heaven  bear  me  witness,  thou  art  all  I  love. 
All  I  desire !  And  now,  have  pity  on  me  1 — 
I  never  lied  before ;  foigive  me.  Justice ! 
Youth  and  Affection,  stop  your  ears  unto  me ! 

lAtid€. 

Evan.  Why  do  you  weep  >  If  I  have  spoke  too 
harshly, 
And  unbeseeming,  my  beloved  lord. 
My  care  and  duty,  pardon  me ! 

Val.  Oh,  hear  me. 
Hear  me,  Evanthe  ! — I  am  all  on  torture,      ZAtid^. 
And  this  lie  tears  my  conscience  as  I  vent  it ! — 
I  am  no  man. 

Evan.  How,  sir? 

Val.  No  man  for  pleasure ; 
No  woman's  man. 

Evan.  Goodness  forbid,  my  lord ! 
Sure  you  abuse  yourself. 

Val.  'Tis  trae,  Evanthe ; 
I  shame  to  say  you'll  find  it.  [  Weeps. 

Evan.  He  weeps  bitterly :  lAtide. 

'Tis  my  hard  fortune  ;  bless  all  young  maids  from 

it!— 
Is  there  no  help,  my  lord,  in  art  will  comfort  ye  ? 

Val.  I  hope  there  is. 

Evan.  How  long  have  you  been  destitute .' 

Val.  Since  I  was  young. 

Evan.  'Tis  hard  to  die  for  nothing. — 
Now  you  shall  know,  'tis  not  the  pleasure,  air, 
(For  I'm  compell'd  to  love  you  spiritually) 
That  women  aim  at,  I  affect  you  for; 
'Tis  for  your  worth :  And  kiss  me ;  be  at  peace. 
Because  I  ever  loved  you,  I  still  honour  you, 
And  with  all  duty  to  my  husband  follow  you. 
Will  you  to  bed  now  ?  You  are  ashamed,  it  seems : 
Pygmalion  pray'd,  and  bis  cold  stone  took  life. 
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You  do  not  know  with  what  zeal  I  shall  ask»  sir, 
And  what  rare  miracle  that  may  work  upon  you. 
Still  blush  ?  Prescribe  your  law. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  pardon  me ! 
To  bed,  and  I'll  sit  by  thee,  and  moom  with  thee, 
Mourn  both  our  fortunes,  our  unhappy  ones. 
Do  not  despise  me ;  make  me  not  more  wretched  I 
I  pray  to  HeaTCo,  when  I  am  gone,  Evanthe, 


(As  my  poor  date  is  but  a  span  of  time  now) 
To  reoompence  thy  noble  patience, 
Thy  loye  and  yirtue,  with  a  fruitful  husband, 
Honest  and  honourable. 

Evan,  Come,  you  have  made  me  weep  now. 
All  fond  desire  die  here,  and  welcome  chastity, 
Honour  and  chastity  \  Do  what'you  please,  sir. 

IBjceunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.—An  Antechamber  to  the  Dwelling  qf 
Alphonso  in  the  Monastery, 

Enter  ot  one  door  Ruoio  and  Frter  BIaboo,  at  the  otker 
door  SoMANOt  uftth  a  little  glau  phial. 

Rug,  What  ails  this  piece  of  mischief  to  look 
He  seems  to  weep  too.  [sad  ? 

Mareo,  Somethiug  is  a-hatching. 
And  of  some  bloody  nature  too,  Lord  Rugio, 
lliis  crocodile  mourns  thus  cunningly. 

Sor,  Hail,  holy  father ! 
And  good-day  to  the  good  Lord  Rugio  i 
How  Cures  the  sad  prince,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Rug.  'Us  like  you  know ;  you  need  not  ask 
that  question : 
You  hsTC  your  eyes  and  watches  on  his  miseries 
As  near  as  ours ;  I  would  they  were  as  tender ! 

Mareo.  Can  you  do  him  g<x>d  ?  As  the  king  and 
you  appointed  him. 
So  he  is  still ;  as  you  desiied  I  think  too, 
For  every  day  he  is  worse :  Heaven  pardon  all  t 
Put  off  your  sorrow ;  you  may  laugh  now,  lord  ; 
He  cannot  last  long  to  disturb  your  master : 
You  have  done  worthT  service  to  his  brother, 
And  he  most  memorable  love. 

Sor.  You  do  not  know,  sir, 
With  what  remorse  I  ask,  nor  with  what  weariness 
I  groan  and  bow  under  this  load  of  honour ; 
And  how  my  soul  sighs  for  the  beastly  services 
I  have  done  his  pleasures,  these  be  witness  with  me ! 
And  from  your  piety  believe  me,  father, 
I  would  iM  willingly  undoath  myself 
Of  tiUe,  (that  bMomes  me  not,  I  know : 
Good  men  and  great  names  best  agree  together) 
Cast  off  the  glorious  finvours,  and  the  trappings 
Of  sound  and  honour,  wealth  and  promises. 
His  wanton  pleasures  have  flung  on  my  weakness. 
And  chuse  to  serve  my  country's  cause  and  virtue's, 
Poorly  and  honestly,  and  redeem  my  ruins. 
As  I  would  hope  remission  of  my  mischief^. 

Rug,  Old  and  experienced  men,  my  lord  Sorano, 
Are  not  so  quickly  cau^t  with  gUt  hypocrisy. 
You  puU  your  claws  in  now,  and  fiiwn  upon  us, 
As  Hons  do  to  entice  poor  foolish  beasts ; 
And  beasts  we  should  be  too,  if  we  believed  you : 
Go,  exercise  your  art 

Sor.  For  Heaven  sake,  scorn  me  not, 
Nor  add  more  hell  to  my  afilicted  soul 
Than  I  feel  here !  As  you  are  honourable, 
As  you  are  charitable,  look  gently  on  me ! 
I  win  no  more  to  court,  be  no  more  devil ; 
I  know  1  must  be  hated  even  o(  him 
That  was  my  love  now ;  and  the  more  he  loves  me 
For  his  foul  ends,  when  they  shall  once  appear  to 

him, 
Muster  before  his  conscience,  and  accuse  him, 
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The  fouler  and  the  more  fidls  his  displeasure : 
Princes  are  fading  things,  so  are  their  favours. 

Mareo,  He  weeps  again  ; 
His  heart  is  touch'd,  sure,  with  remorse. 

Sor.  See  this. 
And  give  me  fair  attention.    Good  my  lord, 
And  worthy  fether,  see ;  within  this  phial, 
The  remedy  and  cure  of  all  my  honour, 
And  of  the  sad  prince,  lie. 

Rug.  What  new  trick's  this  ? 

Sor.  'Tis  true,  I  have  done  offices  abundantly 
m  and  prodigious  to  the  prince  Alphonso ; 
And,  whilst  I  was  a  knave,  I  sought  his  death  too. 

Rug.  You  are  too  late  convicted  to  be  good  yet. 

Sor.  But,  fether,  when  I  felt  this  part  afflict  me, 
This  inward  part,  and  call'd  me  to  an  audit 
Of  my  misdeeds  and  mischiefs 

Mareo.  Well ;  go  on,  sir. 

Sor.  Oh,  then,  then,  then  I  what  was  my  glory 
then,  fether  I 
The  fevour  of  the  king,  what  did  that  ease  me  ? 
What  was  it  to  be  bow'd  to  by  all  creatures  ? 
Worshipt,  and  courted  ?  what  did  this  avail  me  ? 
I  was  a  wretch,  a  poor  lost  wretch ! 

Marco.  Still  better. 

Sor.  Till,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  grief,  I  found 
Repentance ;  and  a  learned  man  to  give  the  means 
A  Jew,  an  honest  and  a  rare  physician :        [to  it ; 
Of  him  I  had  this  jewel ;  'tis  a  jewel. 
And,  at  the  price  of  all  my  wealth,  I  bought  it. 
If  the  king  knew  it,  I  must  lose  my  head ; 
And  willingly,  most  willingly,  I  would  suffer. 
A  child  may  take  it,  'tis  so  sweet  in  working. 

Marco.  To  whom  would  you  apply  it  to  ? 

Sor.  To  the  sick  prince ; 
It  win  in  half  a  day  dissolve  his  melancholy. 

Rug.  I  do  believe,  and  give  him  sleep  for  ever. 
What  impudence  is  this,  and  what  base  malice. 
To  make  us  instruments  of  thy  abuses ! 
Are  we  set  here  to  poison  him  ? 

Sor.  Mistake  not ; 
Yet  I  must  needs  say,  'tis  a  noble  care, 
And  worthy  virtuous  servants.    If  you'll  see 
A  flourishing  estate  again  in  Naples, 
And  great  iJphonso  reign,  that's  tridy  good, 
And  like  himself  able  to  make  all  excellent. 
Give  him  this  drink ;  and  this  good  health  unto 
him !  lIMxike. 

I  am  not  so  desperate  yet  to  kill  m3rself. 
Never  look  on  me  as  a  guilty  man, 
Nor  on  the  water  as  a  speedy  poison : 
I  am  not  mad,  nor  laid  out  all  my  treasure. 
My  conscience  and  my  credit,  to  abuse  ye. 
How  nimbly  and  how  chearfnlly  it  works  now 
Upon  my  heart  and  head  1  Sure  I'm  a  new  man ! 
There  is  no  sadness  thai  I  feel  within  me, 
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But,  as  it  meets  it,  like  a  lazy  Tapour 
How  it  flies  off !  Here,  give  it  him  with  speed : 
Yoa  are  more  guilty  than  I  ever  was. 
And  worthier  of  the  name  of  evil  subjects, 
If  but  an  hour  you  hold  this  from  his  health. 
Ruff.  'Tis  some  rare  virtuous  thing  sure ;  he  is 
a  good  mAn ! 
It  must  be  so ;  come,  let's  apply  it  presently, 
And  may  it  sweetly  work  ! 

Sor,  Pray  let  me  hear  on*t ; 
And  carry  it  dose,  my  lords. 
Marco.  Yes,  good  Sorano. 

lExeunt  Ruoio  and  Mamco. 
S<tr,  Do,  my  good  fools,  my  honest  pious  cox- 
combs, 
My  wary  fools  too !  Have  I  caught  your  wisdoms  ? 
You  never  dreamed  I  knew  an  antidote. 
Nor  how  to  take  it  to  secure  mine  own  life ; 
I  am  an  ass  !  Go,  give  him  the  fine  cordial, 
And  when  you  have  done,  go  dig  his  grave,  good 

friar. 
Some  two  hours  hence  we  shall  have  such  a  bawl- 
And  roaring  up  and  down  for  aqua  viim,  [ing, 
Such  rubbing,  and  such  'nointing,  and  such  cool- 
ing! 
I  have  sent  him  that  will  make  a  bonfire  in's  belly : 
If  he  recover  it,  there  is  no  heat  in  hell  sure. 

lExit. 
— ♦— 

SCENE  ll.—An  Apariment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  FaaDsaiCR  attd  Podrabio. 

Fred.  Podramo  1 

Pod.  Sir. 

Fred,  Call  hither  Lord  Yalerio ; 
And  let  none  trouble  us. 

Pod.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  lExU 

Fred.   I  know  he  wants  no  additions  to  hif 
tortures. 
He  has  enough  for  human  blood  to  carry ; 
(Yet  I  must  vex  him  further) 
So  many,  that  I  wonder  his  hot  youth 
And  high-bred  spirit  breaks  not  into  fiiry ; 
I  must  yet  torture  him  a  little  further. 
And  mske  myself  sport  with  his  miseries  ; 
My  anger  is  too  poor  else.     Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Yalxrio. 

Now,  my  young-married  lord*  how  do  you  feel 

yourself? 
You  have  the  happiness  you  ever  aim'd  at. 
The  joy  and  pleasure. 

Vai.  'Would  you  bad  the  Uke,  sir ! 

Fred.  You  tumble  in  delights  witii  your  sweet 
lady, 
And  draw  the  minutes  out  in  dear  embraces ; 
You  live  a  right  lord's  life. 

Val.  'Would  yon  had  tried  it, 
That  yon  might  know  the  virtue  but  to  suffer ! 
Your  anger,  though  it  be  unjust  and  insolent, 
Sits  handsomer  upon  you  than  your  scorn ; 
To  do  a  wilful  ill,  and  glory  in  it. 
Is  to  do  it  double,  double  to  be  damn'd  too. 

FretL  Hast  thou  not  found  a  loving  and  free 
prince? 
High  in  his  favours  too  ?  that  has  conferr'd 
Sndi  hearts-ease,  and  such  heaps  of  comfort  on 
All  thou  couldst  ask  ?  [thee, 

Val.  You  are  too  grown  a  tyrant, 
Upon  so  suffering  and  so  still  a  subject  t 


You  have  put  upon  me  such  a  punishment, 
That  if  your  youth  were  honest  it  would  blush  at: 
But  you're  a  shame  to  nature,  as  to  virtue. 
Pull  not  my  rage  upon  you  !  'tis  so  just. 
It  will  give  way  to  no  respect.    My  life. 
My  innocent  life  (I  dare  maintain  it,  sir). 
Like  a  wanton  prodigal  you  have  flung  away ; 
Had  I  a  thousand  more,  I  would  allow  'em. 
And  be  as  careless  of  'era  as  your  will  is  : 
But  to  deny  those  rights  the  law  hath  given  me. 
The  holy  law,  and  n^e  her  life  the  penance. 
Is  such  a  studied  and  unheard-of  malice, 
No  heart  that  is  not  hired  from  hell  dare  think  of  I 
To  do  it  then  too,  when  my  hopes  were  high, 
High  as  my  blood,  all  my  desires  upon  me. 
My  free  affections  ready  to  embrace  her, 
And  she  mine  own — Do  you  smile  at  this?  is't 

done  well  ? 
Is  there  not  Heaven  above  you  that  sees  all  ?  lExii. 

Enter  Oasbakdra. 

Fred.    Come  hither.   Time.    How  does  your 
noble  mistress  ? 

Cos.  As  a  gentlewoman  may  do  in  her  case 
That's  newly  married,  sir ;  sickly  sometimes. 
And  fond  on't,  like  your  majesty. 

Fred.  She's  breeding  then  ? 

Cas.  She  wants  much  of  her  colour. 
And  has  her  qualms  as  ladies  use  to  have,  sir, 
And  her  disgusts. 

Fred.  And  keeps  her  chamber  ? 

Cas.  Yes,  sir. 

Fred.  And  eats  good  broths  and  jellies  ? 

Cog.  I  am  sure  she  sighs,  sir, 
And  weeps,  good  lady  I 

FretL  Alas,  good  lady,  for  it  1 
She  should  have  one  could  comfort  her,  Cassandra, 
Could  turn  those  tears  to  joys,  a  lusty  comforter. 

Cat.  A  comfortable  man  does  well  at  all  hours. 
For  he  brings  comfortable  things. 

Fred.  Come  hither ; 
And   hold   your   fan   between,    you  have  eaten 

onions. — 

Her  breath  stinks  like  a  fox,  her  teeth  are  con- 

tagious ;  {Aside. 

These  old  women  are  all  elder-pipes. — Do  you 

mark  me  ?  iOtves  a  purse. 

Cas.  Yes»  sir ;  but  does  your  grace  think  I  am 
That  am  botii  old  and  virtuous  ?  [fit, 

Fred.  Therefore  the  fitter,  the  older  still  the 
I  know  thou  art  as  holy  as  an  old  cope,  [better  ; 
Yet,  upon  necessary  use 

Cas.  'Tis  true,  sir. 

Fred.  Her  feeling  sense  is  fierce  still ;  speak 
unto  her, 
(You  are  familiar)  speak,  I  say,  unto  her, 
Speak  to  the  purpose ;  tell  her  this,  and  this. 

I  Whispers, 

Cas.  Alas,  she  is  honest,  sir,  she  is  very  honesty 
And  would  you  have  my  gravity 

Fred.  Ay,  ay ; 
Your  gravity  will  become  the  cause  the  better, 
ril  look  thee  out  a  knight  shall  make  thee  a  lady 

too, 
A  lusty  knight,  and  one  that  shall  be  ruled  by  thee  ; 
And  add  to  these,  I'll  make  'em  good.  No  mincing. 
Nor  ducking  out  of  nicety,  good  lady. 
But  do  it  home.     We'U  all  be  friends  too,  tell  her. 
And  such  a  joy 

Cas,  That's  it  that  stirs  me  up,  sir ; 
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I  would  not  for  the  world  attempt  her  chastity^ 
But  that  they  may  live  lovingly  hereafter. 

Fred,  For  that  I  urge  it  too. 

Cas,  A  little  evil 
May  well  be  suffer'd  for  a  general  good,  sir. 
I'll  take  my  leave  of  your  majesty. 

Fred.  Go  fortunately : 
Be  speedy  too.  {Sjcit  Cassandra. 

IMer  Yalkbio. 

Here  comes  Valerio : 
If  his  afflictions  have  allay'd  his  spirit, 
My  work  has  end. — Come  hither»  Lord  Valerio ; 
How  do  you  now  ? 

VaL  Your  majesty  may  guess, 
Not  so  well,  nor  so  fortunate  as  you  are. 
That  can  tie  up  men's  honest  wills  and  actions. 

Fred,  You  clearly  see  now,  brave  Valerio, 
What  'tis  to  be  the  rival  to  a  princei 
To  interpose  against  a  raging  lion : 
I  know  you  have  suffer'd,  infinitely  suffered, 
And  witii  a  kind  of  pity  I  behold  it ; 
And  if  you  dare  be  worthy  of  my  mercy, 
I  can  yet  heal  you  (yield  up  your  EvanUie), 
Take  off  my  sentence  also. 

Vol.  I  fiedl  thus  low,  sir,  IKneOt. 

My  poor  sad  heart  under  your  feet  I  lay. 
And  all  the  service  of  my  life. 

Fred,  Do  this  then, 
For  without  this  'twill  be  impossible : 
Fart  with  her  for  a  while. 

Vol,  You  have  parted  us; 
What  should  I  do  with  that  1  cannot  use,  sir  ? 

Fred.  'Tis  well  considered:  Let  me  have  the  lady. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  nobly  I'U  befriend  thee. 
How  all  this  difference 

Vol,  Will  she  come,  do  you  think,  sir? 

Fred,  She  must  be  wrought  (I  know  she  ii  too 
modest). 
And  gently  wrought,  and  cunningly. 

Vol.  'TisfitySir. 

Fred.  And  secretly  it  must  be  done. 

Vol.  As  thought. 

Fred,  111  ?rarrant  you  her  honour  shall  be  fair 
still; 
No  soil  nor  stain  shall  appear  on  that,  Valerio. 
You  see  a  thousand  that  bear  sober  faces. 
And  shew  off  as  inimitable  modesties ; 
You  would  be  sworn  too  that  they  were  pure 

matrons, 
And  most  chaste  maids ;  and  yet,  to  augment  their 
And  get  them  noble  friends-~~  [fortunes, 

To/.  They  are  content,  sir. 
In  private  to  bestow  their  beauties  on  'em. 

Fred.  They  are  so,  and  they  are  wise ;  they  know 
no  want  for'tt 
For  no  eye  sees  they  want  their  honesties. 

ViU,  if  it  might  be  carried  thus  ? 

Fri4.  It  shall  be,  sir. 

Vol.  I'll  see  you  dead  first!    [^«td^.]_With 
this  caution. 
Why,  sure,  I  think  it  might  be  done. 

Fred,  Yes,  easily. 

Vol.  For  what  time  would  your  grace  desire  her 
body? 

Fred.  A  month  or  two.     It  shall  be  carried  still 
As  if  she  kept  with  you,  and  were  a  stranger. 
Rather  a  hater,  of  the  grace  I  offer ; 
And  then  I  will  return  her,  with  such  honour — 

Vol,  'Tis  very  like ;  I  dote  much  on  your  honour  | 


Fred,  And  load  her  with  such  favour  too,  Va- 
lerio— 

Vtil,  She  never  shall  daw  off :  I  humbly  thank 
youl 

Fred,  I'll  make  ye  both  the  happiest,  and  the 
And  the  mightiest  too [richest, 

Vol.  But  who  shall  work  her,  sir  ? 
For,  on  my  conscience,  she  is  very  honest, 
And  will  be  hard  to  cut  as  a  rough  diamond. 

Fred,  Why,  you  must  work  her ;  any  thing  from 
your  tongue. 
Set  off  with  golden  and  persuasive  language, 
Urging  your  dangers  too 

Vai,  But  all  this  time 
Have  you  the  conscience,  sir,  to  leave  me  nothing. 
Nothing  to  play  withal? 

Fred.  There  be  a  thousand  ; 
Take  where  thou  wilt. 

Val,  May  I  make  bold  with  your  queen  ? 
She  is  useless  to  your  grace,  as  it  sppears,  sir. 
And  but  a  loyal  wife,  that  may  be  lost  too : 
I  have  a  ntind  to  her,  and  then  'tis  equal. 

Fred,  How,  sir? 

Fa/.  'Tis  so,  sir.  Thou  most  glorious  impudence. 
Have  I  not  wrongs  enow  to  suffer  under, 
But  thou  must  pick  me  out  to  make  a  monster  ? 
A  hated  wonder  to  the  world  ?    Do  yon  start 
At  my  entrenching  on  yqur  private  liberty. 
And  would  you  force  a  highway  through  mine 

honour, 
And  make  me  pave  it  too  ?    But  that  thy  queen 
Is  of  that  excellence  in  honesty, 
And  guarded  with  divinity  about  her, 
No  loose  thought  can  come  near,  nor  flame  nnhal- 
I  would  so  right  myself  [low'd, 

Fred.  Whv,  take  her  to  you  ; 
I  am  not  vex'd  at  this ;  thou  shalt  enjoy  her : 
rU  be  thy  friend,  if  that  may  win  thy  courtesy. 

Val,  I  will  not  be  your  bawd,  though  for  your 
royalty. 
Was  I  brought  up  and  nourish'd  in  the  court. 
With  thy  most  royal  brother,  and  thyself, 
Upon  thy  fiither*s  charge,  thy  happy  father*s. 
And  suck'd  the  sweetness  of  all  human  arts, 
Leam'd  arms  and  honour,  to  become  a  rasosl  ? 
Was  this  the  expectation  of  my  youth, 
My  growth  of  honour  ?  Do  you  speak  this  truly. 
Or  do  you  try  me,  sir  ?  for  I  believe  not. 
At  least  I  would  not,  and  methinks  'tis  impossible. 
There  should  be  such  a  devil  in  a  king's  shape. 
Such  a  malignant  fiend  ! 

Fred.  I  ^ank  you,  sir ! 

To-morrow  is  your  last  day,  and  look  to  it 

Get  from  my  sight,  away  1 

Vai.  You  are Oh,  my  heart's  too  high 

And  fall  to  think  upon  you  I  {Sxtunt  teverallp. 


SCENE  III. — Anolher  in  the  same. 


Enter  Evantrs  aiki  Cabsandiul 

Evan.  You  think  it  fit  then,  mortified  Cassandra, 
lliat  I  should  be  a  whore  ? 

Cas.  Why  a  whore,  madam  ? 
If  every  woman  that  upon  necessity 
Did  a  good  turn  (for  there's  the  main  point,  mark  it) 
Were  term'd  a  whore,  who  would  be  honest,  madam  ? 
Your  lord's  life,  and  your  own,  are  now  in  hazard; 
Two  precious  Uves  may  be  redeem'd  with  nothinga 
Litde  or  nothing ;  say,  an  hour's  or  day's  sport. 
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Or  such  a  toy ;  the  end  to  it  is  [not]  wantonness, 
That  we  call  lust,  that  maidens  lose  their  fame  for. 
But  a  oompell'd  necessity  of  honour, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  clear  as  innocence  ; 
Upon  my  life  and  conscience,  a  direct  way 

Evan.  To  be  a  rascal. 

Com.  'Tis  a  kind  of  rape  too ; 
That  keeps  you  clear  ;  for    where   your  will's 

oompell'd, 
Though  you  yield  up  your  body,  you  are  safe  still. 

Evan,  Thou  art  grown  a  learned  bawd ;  I  ever 
Thy  great  sufficiency  would  break  out         Qook'd 

Cos.  You  may. 
You  that  are  young  and  fair,  scorn  us  old  creatures ; 
But  you  must  know  my  years  ere  you  be  wise,  lady. 
And  my  experience  too.    Say  the  king  loved  you  ? 
Say  it  were  nothing  else  ? 

Evan.  Ay,  marry,  wench. 
Now  thou  com'st  to  me. 

Com,  Do  you  think  princes'  favours  are  such 
slight  things, 
To  iling  away  when  you  please  ?    There  be  young 

ladies. 
Both  fiidr  and  honourable  that  would  leap  to  reach 
And  leap  aloft  too.  ['emi 

Evan.  Such  are  light  enough ; 
I  am  no  vaulter,  wench.     But  canst  thou  tell  me. 
Though  he  be  a  king,  whether  he  be  sound  or  no  ? 
I  would  not  give  my  youth  up  to  infection. 

Cos.  As  sound  as  honour  ought  to  be,  I  think, 
lady. 
Go  to  !  be  wise ;  I  do  not  bid  you  try  him ; 
But,  if  he  love  you  well,  and  you  neglect  him. 

Your  lord's  life  hanging  on  the  hazard  of  it 

If  you  be  so  wilful  proud 

Evan.  Thou  spc«k'st  to  the  point  still ; 
But,  when  I  have  lain  with  him,  what  am  I  then, 
gentlewoman  ? 

Cos,  What  are  you  ?  why,  the  same  you  are  now, 
A  virtuous  woman,  and  a  noble  woman  ;  [a  woman, 
Touching  at  what  is  noble,  you  become  so. 
Had  Lucrece  e'er  been  thought  of,  but  for  Tarquin? 
She  was  before  a  simple  unknown  woman  ; 
When  she  was  ravish  d,  she  was  a  reverend  saint 
And  do  you  think  she  yielded  not  a  little. 
And  had  a  kind  of  will  to  have  been  re-ravish'd  ? 
Believe  it,  yes.    Tliere  are  a  thousand  stories 
Of  wond>ou8  loyal  women  that  have  slipp'd. 
But  it  has  been  on  the  ice  of  tender  honour. 
That  kept  them  cool  still  to  the  world.     I  think 

you  are  blest, 
That  have  such  an  occasion  in  your  hands 
To  beget  a  chronicle,  a  faithful  one. 

Evan.  It  must  needs  be  much  honour ! 

Cm.  As  you  may  make  it,  infinite,  and  safe  too  ; 
And  when  'tis  done,  your  lord  and  you  may  live 
So  quietly,  and  peaceably  together, 
And  be  what  you  please  ! 

Evan.  But  suppose  this,  wench. 
The  king  should  so  delight  me  with  his  company, 
1  should  forget  my  lord,  and  no  more  look  on  him. 

Cat.  That's  the  main  haxard ;  for  1  tell  you  truly , 
I  have  heard  Report  speak  he's  an  infinite  pleasure, 
Almost  above  belief.     There  be  some  ladies. 
And  modest  to  the  world  too,  wond'rous  modest, 
That  have  had  the  blessedness  to  try  his  body. 
That  I  have  heard  proclaim  him  a  new  Hercules, 

Evan.  So  strongly  able  ? 

Cat.  There  will  be  the  danger. 
You  being  but  a  young  and  tender  lady, 


Although  your  mind  be  good,  yet  your  weak  body. 
At  first  encounter  too,  to  meet  with  one 
Of  his  unconquer*d  strength 

Evan.  Peace,  thou  rude  bawd, 
Thou  studied  old  corruptness !  tie  thy  tongue  up, 
Your   hired  base  tongue  1    Is  this  your  timdy 

counsel? 
Dost  thou  seek  to  make  me  dote  on  vrickedness. 
Because  'tis  ten  times  worse  than  thou  deliver'st  it? 
To  be  a  whore,  because  he  has  sufficiency 
To  make  a  hundred  ?    Oh,  thou  impudence  1 
Have  I  relieved  thy  ase  to  mine  own  ruin? 
And  worn  thee  in  my  bosom  to  betray  me  ? 
Can  years  and  impotence  win  nothing  on  thee 
Thafs  good  and  honest,  but  thou  must  go  on  still? 
And  where  thy  blood  vrants  heat  to  sin  thyself. 
Force  thy  decrepid  will  to  make  me  wicked  ? 

Cat,  I  did  but  tell  you 

Evan.  What  the  damned'st  vroman. 
The  cunning'st  and  the  skiUul^st  bawd,  comes 

short  of  I 
If  thou  hadst  lived  ten  ages  to  be  damn'd  in. 
And  ezercis'd  this  art  the  devil  taught  thee. 
Thou  couldst  not  have  ezpress'd  it  more  exactly. 

Cat.  I  did  not  bid  you  sin. 

Evan,  Thou  wooed'st  me  to  it ; 
Thou,  that  art  fit  for  prayer  and  the  grave, 
Thy  body  earth  already,  and  corruption, 
Thou  taught'st  the  way.    Go,  follow  your  fine 

function : 
There  are  houses  of  delight,  that  want  good  matrons, 
Such  grave  instructors ;  get  thee  thither,  monster. 
And  read  variety  of  sins  to  wantons ; 
And  when  they  roar  with  pains,  learn  to  make 

Cat.  This  we  have  for  our  good  wills.  [pUisters. 

Evan.  If  e'er  I  see  thee  more, 
Or  any  thing  that's  like  thee,  to  affright  me. 
By  this  fiur  light.  I'll  spoil  thy  bawdery  I 
I'll  leave  thee  neither  eyes  nor  nose  to  grace  thee  \ 
When  thou  want'st  bread  and  common  pity  towards 
And  art  a-starving  in  a  ditch,  think  of  me  :   [thee. 
Then  die,  and  let  the  wand'ring  bawds  lament  thee ! 
Be  gone  ;  I  charge  thee  leave  me  ! 

Enter  Frkobrtck. 

Cat.  You'll  repent  this.  lExit. 

Fred.  She's  angry,  and  t*other  crying  too ;  my 
suit's  cold : 
I'll  make  your  heart  ache,  stubborn  wench,  for  this ! 
Turn  not  so  angry  from  me ;  I  will  speak  to  you. 
Are  you  grown  proud  with  your  delight,  good  lady  ? 
So  pamper'd  with  your  sport,  you  scorn  to  know  me  ? 

Evan.  I  scorn  you  not;  I  would  you  scom'd 
not  me,  sir, 
And  forced  me  to  be  weary  of  my  duty ! 
1  know  your  grace  ;  'would  I  had  never  seen  you  ! 

Fred.  Because  I  love  yon,  because  I  dote  upon 
Because  I  am  a  man  that  seek  to  please  you.  [you, 

Evan.  1  have  man  enough  already  to  content  me. 
As  much,  as  noble,  and  as  worthy  of  me, 
As  all  the  world  can  yield. 

Fred.  That's  but  your  modesty : 
You  have  no  man — nay,  never  look  upon  me  ; 
I  know  it,  lady — no  man  to  content  you; 
No  man  that  can,  or,  at  the  least,  that  dare. 
Which  is  a  poorer  man,  and  nearer  nothing. 

Evan,  Be  nobler,  sir,  inform'd. 

Fred.  I'll  tell  thee,  wench, 
The  poor  condition  of  this  poorer  fellow, 
And  make  thee  blush  for  shame  at  thiue  own  error : 
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He  never  tendered  yet  a  husband's  duty 
To  thy  warm  longing  bed. 

Evan,  How  should  he  know  that  ?  I  Aside. 

Fred,  I  am  sure  he  did  not,  for  I  charged  him  no, 
Upon  his  life  I  charged  him,  but  to  try  him. 
Could  any  brave  or  noble  spirit  stop  here  ? 
Was  life  to  be  preferr'd  before  affection  ? 
Lawful  and  long'd-for  too  ? 

Evan.  Did  yon  command  him  ? 

Fred,  I  did,  in  policy,  to  try  his  spirit. 

Evan,  And  could  he  be  so  dead-cold  to  observe  it  ? 
Brought  I  no  beauty,  nor  no  love  along  with  me  ? 

Fred,  Why,  that  is  it  that  makes  me  scorn  to 
name  him. 
I  should  hsTe  lov'd  him,  if  he  had  Tentur'd  for't ; 
Nay,  doted  on  his  bravery. 

Evan.  Only  charged  ? 
And  with  that  spell  sit  down!     Dare  men  fight 

bravely, 
For  poor  slight  things,  for  drink,  or  ostentation. 
And  there  endanger  both  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
And  for  their  lawful  loves  fly  off  with  fear  ? 

Fred,  'Tis  true ;  and  witii  a  cunning  base  fear 
too  to  abuse  thee. 
Made  thee  believe,  poor  innocent  Evanthe, 
Wretched  young  giri,  it  was  his  impotency  : 
Was  it  not  so  ?  deny  it. 

Evan,  Oh,  my  anger  I 
At  my  years,  to  be  cozen 'd  with  a  young  man ! 

Fred,  A  strong  man  too  ;  certain  he  loved  you 
dearly! 

Evan,  To  have  my  shame  and  Iotc  mingled 
together, 
And  both  flung  on  me  like  a  weight  to  sink  me ! 
1  would  have  died  a  thousand  times ! 

Fred.  So  would  any, 
Any  that  had  the  spirit  of  a  man : 
I  would  have  been  kill*d  in  your  arms. 

Evan.  I  would  he  had  been, 
And  buried  in  mine  arms  1  that  had  been  noble  : 
And  what  a  monument  would  I  have  made  him  I 
Upon  this  breast  he  should  have  slept  in  peace. 
Honour  and  everlasting  Love  his  mourners  ; 
And  I  still  weeping,  'till  old  Time  had  turn'd  me, 
And  pitying  powers  above,  into  pure  crystal. 

Fred,  Hadst  thou  loved  me,  and  had  my  way 
been  stuck 
With  deaths,  as  thick  as  frosty  nights  vrith  stars, 
1  would  have  ventured. 

Evan.  Sure  there  is  some  trick  in't : 
Valerio  ne'er  was  coward.  lAride. 

Fred.  Worse  than  this  too. 
Tamer,  and  seasoning  of  a  baser  nature, 
He  set  your  woman  on  you  to  betray  yon, 
Your  bawdy  woman,  or  your  sin-soUcitor  ; 
(I  pray  but  think  what  this  man  may  deserve  now) 
I  know  he  did,  and  did  it  to  please  me  too. 

Evan.  Good  sir,  afflict  me  not  too  fast !     I  feel 
I  am  a  woman,  and  a  wrong'd  one  too, 
And  sensible  I  am  of  my  abuses. 
Sir,  you  have  loved  me 

Fred.  And  I  love  thee  still, 
Pity  thy  wrongs,  and  dote  upon  thy  person. 

Evan,  To  set  my  woman  on  me!  tvras  too  base, 

Fred,  Abominable  vile.  [sir. 

Evan,  But  I  shall  fit  him. 

Fred.  All  reason  and  all  law  allows  it  to  you  ; 
And  you're  a  fool,  a  tame  fool,  if  you  spare  him. 

Evan,  You  may  speak  now,  and  happily  prevail 
And  I  beseech  your  grace  be  angry  with  me.  [too ; 


Fred.  I  am  at  heart. — She  staggers  in  her  faith, 
And  wiU  faU  off,  I  hope ;  I'U  ply  her  still.   \,AsiAe. 
Thou  abused  innocence,  I  suffer  with  thee ! 
If  I  should  give  him  life,  he  would  still  betray  thee ; 
That  fool  that  fears  to  die  for  such  a  beauty, 
Would  for  the  same  fear  sell  thee  unto  misery. 
I  do  not  say  he  would  have  been  bawd  himself  too. 

Evan,  FoUow'd  thus  &r  ?  nay,  then  I  smell  the 
malice ;  [Aiide, 

It  tastes  too  hot  of  practised  wickedness  : 
There  can  be  no  such  man,  I  am  sure  no  gentle- 
man. 
Shall  my  anger  make  me  whore,  and  not  my  plea- 
My  sudden  unconsiderate  rage  abuse  me  ?     [sure  ? 
Come  home  again,  my  firighted  faith,  my  virtue, 
Home  to  my  heart  again ! — He  be  a  bawd  too  ? 

Fred,  I  will  not  say  he  offer'd,  fair  Evanthe. 

Evan,  Nor  do  not  dare  i  'Twill  be  an  impudence, 
And  not  an  honour,  for  a  prince  to  lie. 
Py,  sir,  a  person  of  your  rank  to  trifle  1 
I  know  you  do  lie. 

Fred.  How? 

Evan,  Lie  shamefully ; 
And  I  could  wish  myself  a  man  but  one  day, 
To  tell  you  openly,  you  lie  too  basely ! 

Fred.  Take  heed,  wild  fool! 

Evan,  Take  thou  heed,  thou  tame  devil ! 
Thou  all  Pandora's  box,  in  a  king's  figure  ! 
Thou  hast  almost  whored  my  weak  belief  already. 
And  like  an  engineer  blovm  up  mine  honour : 
But  I  shall  countermine,  and  catch  your  mischief ; 
This  little  fort  you  seek  I  shall  man  nobly. 
And  strongly  too,  with  chaste  obedience 
To  my  .dear  lord,  with  virtuous  thoughts  that  scorn 

you. 
Victorious  Thamyris  never  won  more  honour 
In  cutting  off  the  royal  head  of  Cyrus, 
Than  I  shall  do  in  conquering  thee.     Farewell ! 
And,  if  thou  canst  be  wise,  learn  to  be  good  too ; 
'IVUl  give  thee  nobler  lights  than  both  thine  eyes 

do. 
My  poor  lord  and  myself  are  bound  to  suffer ; 
And  when  I  see  him  faint  under  your  sestenoe, 
ril  tell  you  more ;  it  may  be,  then  I'll  yield  too. 

Fred.  Fool  unexampled,  shall  my  anger  follow 
thee  ?  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    IV. — An  Apartment  in  Alphonso's 

Monastery, 

Enter  Ruoio  and  Friar  Maroo. 

Rug.  Curse  on  our  sights !  our  fond  credulities ! 
A  thousand  curses  on  the  slave  that  cheated  us, 
The  damned  slave ! 

Marco.  We  have  e'en  shamed  our  service. 
Brought  our  best  care  and  loyalties  to  nothing : 

'Tis  the  most  fearful  poison,  the  most  potent 

Heaven  give  him  patience!     Oh,  it  works  most 
And  tears  him Lord !  [strongly, 

Rug,  That  we  should  be  so  stupid 
To  trust  the  arrant'st  viUain  that  e'er  flatter'd, 
The  bloodiest  too !  to  believe  a  few  soft  words  from 
And  give  way  to  his  prepared  tears  !  [him, 

Alph,  IWithin,']  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Rug,  Hark,  friar  Marco ; 
Hark,  the  poor  prince !    That  we  should  be  such 

blockheads. 
As  to  be  taken  with  his  drinking  first, 
And  never  think  what  antidotes  are  made  for  ! 
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Two  wooden  flculls  wis  haTe,  and  we  deserre  to  be 

han^'d  for*t : 
For  certainly  it  will  be  laid  to  our  charge ; 
As  certain  too,  it  will  dispatch  him  speedily. 
Which  way  to  turn  or  what  to 

Marco.  Let  us  pray  ! 
Heaven's  hand  is  strong. 

Rug.  The  poison's  strong,  yon  would  say. 
'Would  anything — He  comes  ;  let's  give  him  com- 
fort. 

▲lprokso  it  hrcught  tm  a  couch  bg  two  Fx1ara« 

Alph.  Give  me  more  air,  air,  more  air  1  blow, 
blow! 
Open,  thou  Eastern  gate,  and  blow  upon  me ! 
Distil  thy  cold  dews,  oh,  thou  icy  moon, 
And  rivers  run  through  my  afflicted  spirit  I 
I  am  all  fire,  fire,  fire  1    The  raging  Dog-star 
Reigns  in  my  blood!     Oh,  which  way  shall  I 

turn  me? 
^tna,  and  all  his  flames,  bum  in  my  head. 
Fling  me  into  the  ocean,  or  I  perish  1 
Dig,  dig,  dig,  till  the  springs  fly  up, 
The  cold,  cold  springs,  that  I  may  leap  into  'em. 
And  bathe  my  scorch'd  limbs  in  their  purling 

pleasures ! 
Or  shoot  me  up  into  the  higher  region. 
Where  treasures  of  delicious  snow  are  nourish'd. 
And  banquets  of  sweet  hail ! 

Rug.  Hold  him  fast,  friar ; 
Oh,  how  he  bums ! 

Alph,  What,  will  ye  sacrifice  me  ? 
Upon  the  altar  lay  my  willing  body. 
And  pile  your  wood  up,  fling  your  holy  incense ; 
And,  as  I  turn  me,  you  shall  see  all  flame, 
Consuming  flame.   Stand  off*  me,  or  you  are  ashes  ! 

Rug.  and  Marco.  Most  miserable  wretches  ! 

Alph.  Bring  hither  Charity, 
And  let  me  hug  her,  friar  :  They  say  she's  cold, 
Infinite  cold ;  devotion  cannot  warm  her. 
Draw  me  a  river  of  false  lovers'  tears 
Clean  through  my  breast ;  they  are  dull,  cold,  and 

forgetful, 
And  will  give  ease.    Let  virgins  sigh  Yipon  me 
Forsaken  souls ;  their  sighs  are  precious ; 
Let  them  all  sigh.  Oh,  hell,  hell,  hell !  oh,  horror ! 

Marco.  To  bed,  good  sir. 

Alph.  "NLj  bed  will  bum  about  me : 
Like  Phaeton,  in  all-consuming  flashes 
I  am  enclosed  !  Let  me  fly,  let  me  fly,  give  room ! 
Betwixt  the  cold  bear,  and  the  raging  lion. 
Lies  my  safe  way.    Oh,  for  a  cake  of  ice  now^ 
To  clap  unto  my  heart  to  comfort  me ! 
Decrepid  Winter,  hang  upon  my  shoulders, 
And  let  me  wear  thy  frozen  icicles 
like  jewels  round  about  my  head,  to  cool  me ! 
My  eyes  bum  out,  and  sink  into  their  sockets, 
And  my  infected  brain  like  brimstone  boils  ! 
I  live  in  hell,  and  several  furies  vex  me  I 
Oh,  carry  me  where  no  sun  ever  show'd  yet 
A  face  of  comfort,  where  the  earth  is  crystal, 
Never  to  be  dissolved !  where  nought  inhabits 
But  night  and  cold,  and  nipping  firasts,  and  winds 
That  cut  the  stubbom  rocks  and  make  them  shiver : 
Set  me  there,  friends  I 

Rug,  Hold  fast :  he  must  to  bed,  friar. 
What  scalding  sweats  he  has ! 

Marco.  He'U  scald  in  hell  for't, 
That  was  the  cause. 

Alph.  Drink,  drink,  a  world  of  drink ! 


Fill  all  tiie  cups,  and  all  the  antique  Tesseb, 
And  borrow  pots ;  let  me  have  drink  enough ! 
Bring  all  the  wortiiy  drunkards  of  the  time. 
The  experienced  drankards,  let  me  have  them  all. 
And  let  them  drink  their  worst,  I'll  make  them 
I'll  lie  upon  my  back,  and  swallow  vessels,  [idiots ! 
Have  rivers  made  of  cooling  wine  ran  through  me. 
Not  stay  for  this  man's  healdi,or  this  great  prince's. 
But  take  an  ocean,  and  begin  to  all !     Oh,  oh  1         | 

Marco.  He  cools  a  little :  now  away  with  him. 
And  to  his  warm  bed  presently. 

Alph.  No  drink  ? 
No  vrind  ?  no  cooling  air? 

Rug.  You  shall  have  anything. — 
His  hot  fit  lessens ;  HeaTen  put  in  a  hand  now. 
And  save  his  life! — ^Iliere's  drink,  sir,  in  your 
And  all  cool  things.  [diamber, 

Alph.  Away,  away ;  lets  fly  to  'em ! 

l&ceutU,  earrging  him  out. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  Pahoe. 

Enter  Valkrio  and  Evavths. 

Evan.  To  say  yon  were  impotent !  I  am  ashamed 
on'tl 
To  make  yourself  no  man  ?  to  a  fresh  maid  too, 
A  longing  maid  ?  upon  her  wedding-night  also. 
To  give  her  such  a  dor  ? 
FaL  1  pr'ythee  pardon  me  1 
Evan.  Had  you  been  drunk,  't  had  been  excus- 
able; 
Or,  like  a  gentleman,  under  the  surgeon's  hands. 
And  so  not  able,  there  had  been  some  colour ; 
But  wretchedly  to  take  a  weakness  to  you, 
A  fearful  wealuiess,  to  abuse  your  body, 
And  let  a  lie  work  like  a  spell  upon  you, 

A  lie  to  save  your  life 

Val.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  sweet  ? 
Evan.  You  have  taken  too  much  leave,  and  too 
base  leave  too. 
To  vrrong  your  love !     Hast  thou  a  noble  spirit  ? 
And  canst  thou  look  up  to  the  people's  loves  ? 
That  call  thee  worthy,  and  not  blush,  Valerio  ? 
Canst  thou  behold  me  that  thou  hast  betray 'd  thus. 
And  no  shame  touch  thee  ? 

Fa/.  Shame  attend  the  sinful ! 
I  know  my  innocence. 
Evan.  .Ne'er  think  to  face  it,  that's  a  double 
weakness. 
And  shows  thee  falser  still !    The  king  himself. 
Though  he  be  wicked,  and  our  enemy, 
But  juster  than  thou  art,  in  pity  of  my  injuries, 
Told  me  the  truth. 

Vi^.  What  did  he  tell,  Evanthe  ? 
Evan,  That,  but  to  gain  thy  life  a  fortnight 
longer. 
Thy  loved  poor  life,  thou  gav'st  up  all  my  duties. 
.  Val.  I  swear  *tis  false !  my  life  and  death  are 
equal; 
I  have  weigh'd  'em  both,  and  find  'em  but  one 

fortune. 
But  kings  are  men,  and  live  as  men,  and  die  too. 
Have  the  affections  men  have,  and  their  falsehoods ; 
Indeed,  they  have  more  power  to  make  'em  good. 
The  king's  to  blame  ;  it  was  to  save  thy  life,  wench. 
Thy  innocent  life,  that  I  forbore  thy  bed. 
For  if  I  had  touch'd  thee  thou  hadst  died ;  he 
swore  it. 
Evan.  And  was  not  I  as  worthy  to  die  nobly. 
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To  make  a  story  for  the  time  that  follows, 

As  he  that  married  me  ?    What  weakness,  sir, 

Or  disahility,  do  yoa  see  in  me, 

Either  in  mind  or  hody,  to  defraud  me 

Of  such  an  opportunity  ?  Do  you  think  I  married 

Only  for  pleasure,  or  content  in  lust  ?  [you 

To  lull  you  in  my  arms,  and  kiss  you  hourly  ? 

Was  this  my  end  ?  I  might  have  been  a  queen,  sir, 

If  that  had  caught  me,  and  have  known  all  deli- 

cates: 
There's  few  that  would  have  shunnM  so  fair  an 

oifer. 
Oh,  thou  unfaithful  fearful  man,  thou  hast  kilTd 

me! 
In  saving  me  this  way,  thou  hast  destroyed  me, 
Robb'd  me  of  that  thy  lore  can  neyer  give  more ! 
To  be  unable,  to  save  me  9    Oh,  misery  ! 
Had  I  been  my  Valerio,  thou  Evanthe, 
I  would  have  lain  with  thee  under  a  gdlows, 
Though  the  hangman  had  been  my  Hymen,  and 

the  furies. 
With  iron  whips  and  forks,  ready  to  torture  me ; 
I  would  have  hugged  thee  too,  though  hell  had 

gaped  at  me. 
Save  tnp  Ufe !  that  expected  to  die  bravely, 
That  would  have  woo'd  it  too.    'Would  I   had 
An  eunuch,  that  had  truly  no  ability,        [married 
Than  such  a  fearfal  liar !    Thou  hast  done  me 
A  scurvy  courtesy,  that  has  undone  me. 

Val^  I'll  do  no  more ;  since  you*re  so  nobly 

fashion'd. 
Made  up  so  strongly,  I'll  take  my  share  with  you ; 
Nay,  dear.  111  learn  of  you. 

Evan,  He  weeps  too,  tenderly ; 
My  anger's  gone.    Good  my  lonl,  pardon  me ; 
And  if  I  have  offended,  be  more  angry  : 
It  was  a  woman's  flash,  a  sudden  vidour, 
That  could  not  lie  conceal'd. 

Val.  I  honour  you ; 
By  all  the  rights  of  holy  marriage, 
And  pleasures  of  chaste  love,  I  wonder  at  you ! 
You  appear  the  vision  of  a  Heaven  unto  me, 
Stuck  all  with  stars  of  honour  shining  clearly, 
And  all  the  motions  of  your  mind  celestial ! 
Man  is  a  lump  of  earth  ;  the  best  man  spiritless. 
To  such  a  woman ;  all  our  lives  and  actions 
But  counterfeits  in  arras  to  this  virtue. 
Chide  me  again ;  you  have  so  brave  an  anger, 
And  flows  so  nobly  from  you,  thus  deliver' d, 
That  I  could  suffer  like  a  child  to  hear  you. 
Nay,  make  myself  guilty  of  some  faults  to  honour 

you. 
Evan.  I'll  chide  no  more ;  you  have  robb'd  me 

of  my  courage, 


And  with  a  cunning  patience  check'd  my  impu- 
dence. 
Once  more,  forgiveness !  C^**  kneeii. 

Val.  Will  this  serve,  Evanthe  ?  lKU9ei  her. 

And  this,  my  love  ?    Heaven's  mercy  be  upon  us  1 
But  did  he  tell  no  more  ? 

Evan.  Only  this  trifle ; 
You  set  my  woman  on  me,  to  betray  me : 
'Tis  true,  she  did  her  best ;  a  bad  old  woman ! 
It  stirr'd  me,  sir. 

Val.  1  cannot  blame  thee,  jeweL 

Evan,  And  methought,  when  your  name  was 
sounded  that  way 

Val.  He  that  will  spare  no  fame,  will  spare  no 
name,  sweet. 
Though,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  am  full  of  weakness, 
And  may  slip  happily  into  some  ignorance 
Yet  at  my  years  to  be  a  bawd,  and  cozen 
Mine  own  hopes  with  my  doctrine-^— 

Evan.  I  believe  not. 
Nor  never  shall. — Our  time  is  out  to-morrow. 

Val.  Let's  be  to-night  then  fnll  of  frnitfulness ; 
Now  we  are  both  of  one  mind,  let*s  be  happy  1 
I  am  no  more  a  wanting  man,  Evanthe, 
Thy  warm  embraces  shall  dissolve  that  impotence. 
And  my  cold  lie  shall  vanish  with  thy  kisses. 
You  hours  of  night,  be  long  as  when  Alcmena 
Lay  by  the  lusty  side  of  Jupiter ; 
Keep  back  the  day,  and  hide  his  golden  beams 
Where  the  chaste  watchful  morning  may  not  find 
Old  doting  Tython,  hold  Aurora  fast,  ['em : 

And  though  she  blush  the  day-break  from  her 

cheeks, 
Conceal  her  still :  Thou,  heavy  wain,  stand  firm. 
And  stop  the  quicker  revolutions ; 
Or,  if  the  day  must  come  to  spoil  our  happiness, 
Thou,  envious  sun,  peep  not  upon  our  pleasure  ! 
Thou,  that  all  lovers  curse,  be  far  off"  from  us  ! 

Evan.  Then  let's  to  bed ;  and  this  night,  in  all 

And  chaste  delights [joys 

Enter  CAaraucno,  with  a  guard. 

Cast.  Stay  1  I  must  part  ye  both ; 
It  is  the  kmg's  command,  who  bids  me  tell  you. 
To-morrow  is  your  last  hour. 

Val.  I  obey,  sir  : 
In  Heaven  we  shall  meet,  captain,  where  king 
Dare  not  appear  to  part  us.  [Frederick 

Casi.  Mistake  me  not ; 
Though  I  am  rough  in  doing  of  my  oflBce, 
You  shall  find,  sir,  you  have  a  friend  to  honour 

Val.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [you. 

Evan.  Pray,  captain,  tell  the  king. 
They  that  are  sad  on  earth  in  Heaven  shall  sing. 

lExeutU, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Alphonso's  Apartment  in  the 

Monastery. 
Enter  Friar  Marco  and  Rveio. 
Huff.  Have  you  writ  to  the  captain  of  the  castle? 
Marco.  Yes,  and  charged  him, 
Upon  his  soul's  health,  that  he  be  not  cruel ; 
Told  him  Valerie's  worth  among  the  people, 
And  how  it  must  be  punish'd  in  posterity. 
Though  he  'scape  now. 


Rug.  But  win  not  he,  friar  Marco, 
Betray  this  to  the  king  ? 

Marco.  Though  he  be  stubborn, 
And  of  a  rugged  nature,  yet  he's  honest. 
And  honours  much  Valerio. 

Rug.  How  does  Alphonso  ? 
For  now,  roethinks,  my  heart  is  light  again. 
And  pale  fear  fled. 

Marco.  He  is  as  well  as  I  am  ; 
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The  rogue,  against  his  will,  has  saved  his  life  : 
A  desperate  poison  has  re-cured  the  prince. 

Rug,  To  me,  'tis  most  miraculous. 

Marco.  To  me  too, 
Till  I  consider  why  it  should  do  so  ; 
And  now  I  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  physic : 
It  wrought  upon  the  dull,  cold,  misty  parts, 
That  clogg'd  his  soul,  (which  was  another  poison, 
A  desperate  too)  and  found  such  matter  there. 
And  such  abundance  also  to  resist  it. 
And  wear  away  the  dangerous  heat  it  brought 

with  it, 
The  pure  blood  and  the  spirits  'scaped  untainted. 

Rug,  'Twas  Heaven's  high  hand,  none  of  So- 
rano's  pity. 

Marco,  Most  certain  'twas ;  had  the  malicious 
▼iUain 
Oiven  him  a  cooling  poison,  he  had  paid  him. 

EnUr  CAffTRDGCfO. 

Rug,  The  captain  of  the  castle  ! 

Marco,  Oh,  you  are  welcome. 
How  does  your  prisoner  ? 

Ca»L  He  must  go  for  dead ; 
But  when  I  do  a  deed  of  so  much  villainy, 
I'll  have  my  skin  pull'd  o'er  mine  ears,  my  lord  1 
Though  I'm  the  king's,  I  am  none  of  his  i&uses. 
How  does  your  royal  charge  ?    That  I  might  see 
once 

Enter  Aumotno  and  Frian. 

Marco,    I   pray  see  now;    you  are  a  trusty 
gentleman. 

Alph,  Good  fathers,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  feel  no 

Cm/.  He  speaks  again  1  [sickness— > 

Alph,  Nothing  that  bars  the  free  use  of  my  spirit 
Methinks  the  air  is  sweet  to  me,  and  company 
A  thing  I  covet  now.    Castruccio  ? 

Cast.  Sir.— 
He  speaks  and  knows !    For  Heaven's  sake,  break 
That  I  may  be  sure  I  sleep  not  I      [my  pate,  lord, 

Alph.  Thou  wert  honest. 
Ever  among  the  rank  of  good  men  counted. 
I  have  been  absent  long  out  of  the  world, 
A  dream  I  have  lived.     How  does  it  look,  Cas- 
What  wonders  are  abroad  .'  [truccio? 

Cast.  I  fling  off  duty 
To  your  dead  brother,  (for  he  is  dead  in  goodness) 
And  to  the  living  hope  of  brave  Alphonso, 
The  noble  heir  of  Nature,  and  of  Honour, 
I  fasten  my  allegiance. 

Marco.  Softly,  captain ; 
We  dare  not  trust  the  air  with  this  bless'd  secret. — 
Good  sir,  be  close  again ;  Heaven  has  restored  you. 
And  by  miraculous  means,  to  your  fair  health. 
And  made  the  instrument  your  enemies'  malice. 
Which  does  prognosticate  your  noble  fortune  ; 
Let  not  our  cardess  joy  lose  you  again,  sir, 
Help  to  deliver  you  to  a  further  dagger. 
I  pray  you  pass  in,  and  rest  awhile  forgotten  ; 
For  if  your  brother  come  to  know  you  are  well 
And  ready  to  inherit,  as  your  right,  [again. 

Before  we  have  strength  enough  to  assure  your  life, 
What  will  become  of  you  ?  and  what  shall  we 
Deserve  in  all  opinions  that  are  honest. 
For  our  loss  of  judgment,  care,  and  loyalty  ? 

Rug.  Dear  sir,  pass  in.    Heaven  has  begun  the 
work, 
And  bless'd  us  all ;  let  our  endeavours  follow. 
To  preserve  this  blessing  to  our  timely  issues, 
And  bring  it  to  the  noble  end  we  aim  at : 


Let  our  cares  work  now,  and  our  eyes  pick  out 
An  hour  to  shew  you  safely  to  your  subjects, 
A  secure  hour ! 

Alph.  I  am  counseU*d  :  Ye  are  faithful. 

Cast.  'Which  hour  shall  not  be  long,  as  we  shall 
handle  it. 
Once  more,  the  tend^  of  my  du^. 

Alph.  Thank  ye. 

Cast.  Keep  you  the  monastery. 

Rug.  Strong  enough,  I'll  warrant  yo«.  {Bxtuni. 


SCENE  II.— ^»  Apartment  in  the  Falaee. 
Enter  Tomr  and  Podramq. 

Pod.  Who  are  all  these  that  crowd  about  the 
Those  strange  new  faces  ?  [court,  Fool  ? 

Tong.  They  are  suitors,  coxcomb, 
Dainty  fine  suitors  to  the  widow-lady. 
Thou  hadst  best  make  one  of  'em ;  thou  wilt  be 

hang'd  as  handsomely 
At  the  month  s  end,  and  with  as  much  joy  follow' d. 
(An't  were  to-morrow)  as  many  mourning  bawd^t 

for  thee. 
And  holy  nuns,  whose  vestal  fire  ne'er  vanishes. 
In  sackcloth  smocks,  as  if  thou  wert  heir  apparent 
To  all  the  impious  suburbs  and  the  sink-holes. 

Pod.  Out,  you  base  rogue ! 

Tong.  Why  dost  abuse  thyself? 
Thou  art  to  blame ;  I  take  thee  for  a  gentleman. 
But  why  does  not  thy  lord  and  master  marry  her  ? 

Pod.  Why,  she's  his  sister. 

Tong.  'Tis  the  better,  fool ; 
He  may  make  bold  with  his  own  fiesh  and  blood. 
For,  o*  my  conscience,  there's  none  else  will  trust 

turn; 
Then  he  may  pleasure  the  king  at  a  dead  pinch  tooy 
Without  a  Mepbistophilus,  such  as  thou  art, 
And  engross  the  royal  disease  like  a  true  subject. 

Pod,  Thou  wilt  be  whipped. 

Tong.  I  am  sure  thou  wUt  be  hang'd ; 
I  have  lost  a  ducat  else,  which  I  would  be  loth 
To  venture  without  certainty.    They  appear. 

l&tUort  pass  hp. 

Pod.  Why,  these  are  rascals. 

Tong.  They  were  meant  to  be  so ; 
Does  diy  master  deserve  better  kindred  ? 

Pod.  There's  an  old  lawyer, 
Trimm'd  up  like  a  gally-foist ;  what  would  he  do 
with  her  ? 

Tong,  As  usurers  do  with  their  gold ;  he  would 
look  on  her. 
And  read  her  over  once  a  day,  like  a  hard  report. 
Feed  his  dull  eye,  and  keep  his  fingers  itchii^ : 
For  anything  dse  she  may  appeal  to  a  parliament; 
Sub  pcsnas  and  posteas  have  spoiled  his  codpiece. 
There's  a  physician  too,  older  than  he, 
A  Gallen  Gallinaceus,  but  he  has  lost  his  spurs  ; 
He  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Pod,  I  mark'd  the  man, 
If  he  be  a  man. 

Tong,  He  has  much  ado  to  be  so ; 
Searcloths  and  sirrups  glew  him  dose  together, 
He  would  fall  a-pieces  else:    Mending  of  she- 
patients, 
And  then  trying  whether  they  be  right  or  no 
In  his  own  person,  (there's  the  honest  care  on't) 
Has  mollified  the  man :  If  he  do  marry  her, 
And  come  but  to  warm  him  well  at  Cupid's  bon- 
He  will  bulge  so  subtiUy  and  suddenly,  [fire. 
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You  may  snatcb  him  ap  by  parcels,  like  a  sea- 
wreck. 
Will  yoar  worship  go,  and  look  upon  the  rest,  sir, 
And  hear  what  they  can  say  for  themselves  ? 
Pod,  I'll  follow  thee.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  lll.—Another  in  ihe  same. 
Enter  CamilxjO,  Mbcaixo,  Cubanthm,  tmd  Casteuccio. 

Cam,  You  tell  US  wonders ! 

Cast.  Bat  I  tell  you  truthf ; 
They  are  both  welL 

Men.  Why  are  not  we  in  anns  then  ? 
And  all  the  island  given  to  know 

Cast.  Discreetly 
And  privately  it  must  be  done ;  'twill  miss  else, 
And  prove  our  rains.     Most  of  the  noble  citizens 
Know  it  by  me,  and  stay  the  hour  to  attend  it 
Prepare  your  hearts  and  friends,  let  theirs  be  right 
And  keep  about  the  king,  to  avoid  suspicion,  [too, 
When  you  shall  hear  the  castle  bell,  take  courage. 
And  stand  like  men.    Away !  the  king  is  coming. 

IBxcunt  €M  but  CASTBUcao. 

Bntsr  Vmmdkkkk  and  Sotuso. 

Fred.  Now,  captain  1  What  have  you  done  with 
your  prisoner  ? 

Cast.  He  is  dead,  sir,  and  his  body  flung  i'  th' 
To  feed  the  fishes ;  'twas  your  will,  I  take  it ;  [sea, 
1  did  it  from  a  strong  commission, 
And  stood  not  to  capitulate. 

Fred.  'Tis  well  done, 
And  I  shall  love  you  for  your  faith.    What  anger 
Or  sorrow  did  he  utter  at  his  end  ? 

Cast.  'Faith,  little,  sir,  that  I  gave  any  ear  to : 
He  would  have  spoke,  but  I  had  no  commission 
To  argue  with  him,  so  I  flung  him  off. 
His  lady  would  have  seen;  but  I  lock'd  her  up. 
For  fear  her  woman's  tears  should  hinder  us. 

Fred,  'Twas  trusty  still.    I  wonder,  my  Sorano, 
We  hear  not  from  the  monastery :  I  believe 
They  gave  it  not,  or  else  it  wrought  not  fully. 

Cast.  Did  you  name  the  monastery  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  I  did,  captain. 

Cast.  I  saw  the  friar  this  morning,  and  Lord 
Rugio, 
Bitterly  weeping,  and  wringing  of  their  hands  ; 
And  all  the  holy  men  hung  down  their  heads. 

Sor.  'Tis  done,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Cast.  I  ask'd  the  reason. 

Fred.  What  answer  hadst  thou  ? 

Cast.  This  in  few  words,  sir : 
Your  brother's  dead ;  this  morning  he  deceased. 
I  was  your  servant,  and  I  wept  not,  sir ; 
I  knew  'twas  for  your  good. 

Fred.  It  shall  be  for  thine  too. 
Captain ;  indeed  it  shall. — Oh,  my  Sorano, 
Now  we  shall  live ! 

Sor.  Ay,  now  there's  none  to  trouble  you. 

Fred.  Captain,  bring  out  the  woman ;  and  give 
To  any  suitor  that  shall  come  to  marry  her,  [way 
Of  what  degree  soever. 

C<u/.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.         iSjcit  CABtrhvccio. 

Fred.  Oh,  let  me  have  a  lusty  banquet  after  it ; 
I  will  be  high  and  merry  I 

Sor.  There  be  some  lords 
That  I  could  counsel  you  to  fling  from  court,  sir ; 
They  pry  into  our  actions.    They  are  such 
The  foolish  people  call  their  country's  honours, 


(Honest  brave  things)  and  style  them  with  such 

titles. 
As  if  they  were  the  patterns  of  the  kingdom  ; 
Which  makes  them  proud,  and  prone  to  look  into 
And  talk  at  random  of  our  actions.  [us, 

They  should  be  lovers,  sir,  of  yow  commands. 
And  followers  of  your  will,  bridles  and  curbs 
To  the  hard-headed  commons  that  malign  us. 

Enter  Camuxo,  Clsakthss,  and  MaNAixo. 

They  come  here  to  do  honour  to  my  sister, 
To  laugh  at  your  severity,  and  fright  us : 
If  they  hsd  power,  what  would  these  men  do ! 
Do  you  hear,  sir,  how  privily  they  whisper  ? 

Fred.  I  shall  silence  'em, 
And  to  their  shames,  within  this  week,  Sorano ; 
In  the  meantime,  have  patience. 

Sor.  How  they  leer. 
And  look  upon  me  as  I  were  a  monster  t 
And  talk  and  jeer ! — How  I  shall  pull  your  plumes, 

lords. 
How  I  shall  humble  you  vrithin  these  two  days  I 
Your  great  names,  nor  your  country,  cannot  save 
ye. 

Fred.  Let  in  the  suitors. — Yet  submit,  I'll  par- 
don you. 

Enter  Evamths,  Lawyer,  Physician,  Captain,  Cntpnne, 

and  Tomr. 
You  are  half  undone  already ;  do  not  wind 
My  anger  to  that  height,  it  may  consume  yon. 
And  utterly  destroy  thee,  fair  Evanthe ! 
Yet  I  have  mercy. 

Evan.  Use  it  to  your  bawds ; 
To  me  use  cruelty,  it  best  becomes  yon, 
And  shews  more  Idngly !  I  contemn  your  mercy  I 
It  is  a  cozening  and  a  bawdy  mercy. 
Can  anything  be  hoped  for,  to  relieve  me  ? 
Or  is  it  fit  I  thank  you  for  a  pity. 
When  you  have  kiU'd  my  lord  ? 

Fred.  Who  will  have  her  ? 

Evan.  My  tears  are  gone. 
My  tears  of  love  unto  my  dear  Valerio, 
But  I  have  fill'd  mine  eyes  again  with  anger ; 
Oh,  were  it  but  so  powerful  to  consume  you  I 
My  tongue  with  curses  I  have  arm'd  against  you, 
(With  maiden  curses,  that  heaven  crowns  with 

horrors) 
My  heart  set  round  with  hate  against  thy  tyranny. 
Oh  1  'would  my  hands  could  hold  the  fire  of  heaven. 
Wrapt  in  the  thunder  that  the  gods  revenge  with. 
That  like  stern  justice  1  might  fling  it  on  thee  1 
Thou  art  a  king  of  monsters,  not  of  men. 
And  shortly  thou  wilt  turn  this  land  to  devils  I 

Fred.  I'll  make  you  one  first,  and  a  wretched 
Come,  who  will  have  her  ?  [deriL — 

Law.  I,  an't  like  your  majesty.  I  am  a  lawver, 
I  can  make  her  a  jointure  of  any  man's  land  in 

Naples, 
And  she  shall  keep  it  too ;  I  have  a  trick  for  it. 

Tonp,  Canst  thou  make  her  a  jointure  of  thine 
Or  thy  ability,  thou  lewd  abridgment  ?  [honesty. 
Those  are  nonsuited  and  flung  o'er  the  bar. 

Php.  An't  please  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I  dare  accept  her ;  and  though  old  I  seem,  lady, 
Like  ^son,  by  my  art  I  can  renew 
Youth  and  ability. 

Tony.  In  a  powdering-tub 
Stew  thyself  tender  again,  like  a  cock-chicken ; 
The  broth  may  be  good,  but  the  flesh  is  not  fit  for 
dogs,  sure. 
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ACT   V.    1 


Capt,  Lady,  take  me,  and  Til  maintain  thine 
honour : 
I  am  a  poor  captain,  aa  poor  people  call  me, 
Very  poor  people ;  for  my  soldiers,  they 
Are  qnarter'd  in  the  outsides  of  the  city. 
Men  of  ability  to  make  good  a  highway ; 
We  haye  but  two  grand  enemies  that  oppose  ns, 
The -don  Gout,  and  the  gallows. 

Tony.  I  believe  you ; 
And  both  these  you  will  bind  her  for  a  jointure. — 
Now,  Signor  Firk ! 

Cutpune,  Madam,  take  me,  and  be  wise : 
I  am  rich  and  nimble,  and  those  are  rare  in  one 
Every  man's  pocket  is  my  treasury,  [man  ; 

And  no  man  wears  a  suit  but  fits  me  neatly. 
Clothes  you  shall  have,  and  wear  the  purest  linen : 
I  have  a  tribute  out  of  every  shop,  lady. 
Meat  you  shall  eat,  (I  have  my  caters  out  too. 
The  best  and  lustiest,)  and  drink  good  wine,  good 

lady. 
Good  quickening  wine,  wine  that  will  make  you 
And  at  the  worst [caper. 

Tony.  It  is  but  capering  short,  sir. 
You  sddom  stay  for  agues  or  for  surfeits ; 
A  shaking  fit  of  a  whip  sometimes  overtakes  ye. 
Marry,  you  die  most  commonly  of  choakings  *, 
Obstructions  of  the  halter  are  your  ends  ever : 
Pray  leave  your  horn  and  your  knife  for  her  to 
live  on. 

Evan,  Poor  wretched  people,  why  do  you  wrong 
yourselves  ? 
Though  I  fear'd  death,  I  should  fear  you  ten  times 

more; 
You  are  every  one  a  new  death,  and  an  odious  I 
The  earth  wiU  purify  corrupted  bodies ; 
You'll  make  us  worse,  and  stink  eternally. 
Go  home,  go  home,  and  get  good  nurses  for  yon ; 
Dream  not  of  wives. 

Fred,  You  shall  have  one  of  'em. 
If  they  dare  venture  for  you. 

Evan,  They  are  dead  already, 
Crawling  diseases  that  must  creep  into 
The  next  grave  they  find  open :  Are  these  fit  hus- 
bands 
For  her  you  have  loved,  sir  ?  Though  you  hate  me 
And  hate  me  mortally,  as  I  hate  you,  [now, 

Your  nobleness*  (in  that  you  have  done  otherwise. 
And  named  Evanthe  once  as  your  poor  mistress,) 
Might  offer  worthier  choice. 

Fred,  Speak,  who  dare  take  her 
For  one  month,  and  then  die  ? 

Phy.  Die,  sir  ? 

Fred.  Ay,  die,  sir ! 
That's  the  condition. 

Phy,  One  month  is  too  little 
For  me  to  repent  in  for  my  former  pleasure, 
[And]  to  go  still  on,  unless  1  were  sure  she  would 
And  kill  me  delicately  before  my  day.       [kill  me. 
Make  it  up  a  year ;  for  by  that  time  I  must  die, 
My  body  will  hold  out  no  longer. 

Fred.  No,  sir ; 
It  must  be  but  a  month. 

Law,  Then  f&rewell,  madam  1 
This  is  like  to  be  a  great  year  of  dissention 
Among  good  people,  and  I  dare  not  lose  it ; 
There  will  be  money  got. 

Capt.  Bless  your  good  ladyship ! 
There's  nothing  in  the  grave  but  bones  and  ashes ; 
In  taverns  there's  good  wine,  and  excellent  wenches, 
And  surgeons  while  we  live. 


Cutpurse.  Adieu,  sweet  lady ! 
r^y  me,  when  I  am  dead,  near  a  rich  alderman, 
I  cannot  pick  his  purse  :  No,  I'll  no  dying ; 
Though  I  steal  linen,  I'll  not  steal  my  shrowd  yet. 
All.  Send  you  a  happy  match !  IBjreuni. 

Tony.  And  you  all  halters  ! 
You  have  deserved  'em  richly.    These  do  all  ril. 

lanies. 
And  mischiefs  of  all  sorts,  yet  those  they  fear  not : 
To  flinch  where  a  fair  wench  is  at  the  steke  ! 
Evan.  Come,  your  sentence !  let  me  die !    You 
aee,  air. 
None  of  your  valiant  men  dare  venture  on  me  ; 
A  Month's  a  dangerous  thing. — Will  you  then  be 

willing 
To  die  at  the  time  prefix'd  ?  That  I  must  know  too. 
And  know  it  beyond  doubt. 
Fred,  What  if  I  did,  wench  ? 
Evan.  On  that  condition,  if  I  had  it  certain, 
I  would  be  your  any  thing,  and  you  should  enjoy 
However  in  my  nature  I  abhor  you,  l'"^^- 

Yet,  as  I  live,  I  would  be  obedient  to  you ; 
But  when  your  time  came,  how  I  should  rejoice  ! 
How  then  I  should  bestir  myself  to  thank  you  ! 
To  see  your  throat  cut,  how  my  heart  would  leap, 

sir ! 
I  would  die  with  you ;  but  first  I  would  so  torture 
And  cow  you  in  your  end,  so  despise  you,      [you. 
For  a  weaJc  and  wretched  coward,  you  must  end 

sure! 
Still  make  you  fear,  and  shake,  despised,  still  laugh 

at  you 

Fred.  Away  with  her  I  let  her  die  instantly ! 

Alter  Taubbio,  di^fuUed. 

Cam.  Stay ;  there's  another,  and  a  genttenuua  ; 
His  habit  shews  no  less.    May  be  his  buainesa 
Is  for  this  lady's  love. 

Fred.  Say  why  you  come,  sir, 
And  wh&t  you  are. 

Val.  I  am  descended  nobly, 
A  prince  by  birth,  and  by  my  trade  a  soldier, 
A  prince's  fellow  ;  Abydos  brought  me  forth  ; 
My  parents,  Duke  Agenor  and  fair  Egla  ; 
My  business  hither,  to  renew  my  love 
With  a  young  noble  spirit,  call'd  Yalerio : 
Our  first  acquaintance  was  at  sea,  in  fight 
Against  a  Turkish  man  of  war,  a  stout  one. 
Where  lion-like  I  saw  him  shew  his  valour. 
And,  as  he  had  been  made  of  complete  virtae. 
Spirit,  and  fire,  no  dregs  of  dull  earth  in  him 

Evan.  Thou  art  a  brave  gentieman,  and  bravely 
speak'st  him ! 

Val,  The  vessel  dancing  under  him  for  joy. 
And  the  rough  whistling  winds  becalm'd  to  view 

him, 
1  saw  the  child  of  honour,  for  he  was  young. 
Deal  such  an  alms  amongst  the  sptteftd  pagans, 
(His  towering  sword  flew  like  an  eager  nlcon) 
And  round  about  his  reach  invade  the  Turks  ; 
He  had  intrench'd  himself  in  his  dead  quarries ; 
The  silver  crescents  on  the  tops  they  carried 
Shrunk  in  their  heads  to  see  his  rage  so  bloody, 
And  from  his  fury  suffer'd  sad  eclipses ; 
The  game  of  deatii  was  never  play'd  more  nobly  ; 
The  meagre  thief  grew  wanton  in  his  mischiefs. 
And  his  shrunk  hollow  eyes  smiled  on  his  ruins. 

Evan.  Heaven  keep  this  gentleman  from  being 
a  suitor, 
For  I  shall  ne'er  deny  him,  he's  so  noble  1 
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Vol,  But  what  can  last  long  ?  Strength  and  spi- 
rit wasted. 
And  fresh  supplies  flew  on  upon  this  gentleman : 
Breathless  and  weary  with  oppression, 
And  almost  kill'd  with  killing,  'twas  my  chance 
In  a  tall  ship  I  had)  to  view  the  fight ; 
set  into  him,  entertained  the  Turk, 
And  for  an  hour  gave  him  so  hot  a  breakfiut, 
He  dapp'd  all  linen  up  he  had  to  save  him. 
And  like  a  lover's  thought  he  fled  our  fury : 
There  first  1  saw  the  man  I  loved.  Valeric  ; 
^niere  was  acquainted,  there  my  soul  grew  to  him, 
And  his  to  me  ;  we  were  the  twins  of  firiendship. 

Evan,  Fortune  protect  this  man,  or  I  shall  ruin 
him! 

Vol,  I  made  this  voyage  to  behold  my  friend. 
To  warm  my  love  anew  at  his  affection ; 
But  since  I  landed,  I  have  heard  his  fate : 
My  father's  had  not  been  to  me  more  cruel. 
I  have  lamented  too,  and  yet  I  keep 
The  treasure  of  a  few  tears,  for  you,  lady ; 
For,  by  description,  you  were  his  Evanthe. 

Evan,  Can  he  weep  that'ra  stranger  to  my  story. 
And  I  stand  still  and  look  on  ?    Sir,  I  thank  you ! 
If  noble  spirits  after  their  departure 
Can  know,  and  wish,  certain  his  soul  gives  thanks 

too. 
There  are  your  tears  again ;  and  when  yours  fsil, 

sir. 
Pray  you  caU  to  me,  I  have  some  store  to  lend  yon. 
Your  name? 

yal.  Urbino. 

Evan,  That  I  may  remember. 
That  iitUe  time  I  have  to  live,  your  friendships, 
My  tongue  shall  study  both. 

Fred.  Do  you  come  hither 
Only  to  tell  Uiis  story,  prince  Urbino  ? 

Vol,  My  business  now  is,  sir,  to  woo  this  lady. 

Evan.  Blessing  defend  you  t  do  you  know  the 
danger? 

Vai,  Yes,  and  I  fear  it  not ;  danger 's  my  play- 
fellow; 
Since  I  was  man,  't  has  been  my  best  companion. — 
I  know  your  doom ;  'tis  for  a  month  you  give  her, 
And  then  his  life  you  take  that  marries  her. 

Fred.  'Tis  true ;  nor  can  your  being  bom  a 
If  you  accept  the  offer,  free  you  from  it.    [prince, 

Vai.  I  not  desire  it ;  1  have  cast  the  worst, 
And  even  that  worst  to  me  is  many  blessings. 
I  loved  my  friend,  not  measured  out  by  time, 
Nor  hired  by  circumstance  of  place  and  honour ; 
But  for  his  wealthy  self  and  worth  I  loved  him, 
His  mind  and  noble  mold  he  ever  moved  in ; 
And  woo  his  friend,  because  she  was  worthy  cf 
The  only  relic  that  he  left  behind,  sir,  [him, 

To  give  his  ashes  honour. — Lady,  take  me. 
And  in  me  keep  Valerie's  love  dive  still. 
When  I  am  gone,  take  those  that  shall  succeed  me : 
Heaven  must  want  light,  before  you  want  a  hus- 
band, 
To  raise  up  heirs  of  love  and  noble  memory, 
To  your  unfortunate 

Evan.  Am  I  still  hated  ? 
Hast  thou  no  end,  oh,  fate  of  my  afiUction  ? 
Was  I  ordain'd  to  be  a  common  murdress  ? 
And  of  the  best  men  too  ?  Grood  sir 

Vai.  Peace,  sweet ! 
Look  on  my  hand.  lApart, 

Evan.  I  do  accept  the  gentleman.—* 
I  faint  with  joy  1  lAtide. 


Fred.  I  stop  it !  None  shall  have  her  1 
Convey  this  stranger  hence. 

Vai.  I  am  no  stranger !  [  Throws  off  hie  di^fuiee.J 
Hark  to  the  bell  that  rings ! 
'Hark,  hark,  proud  Frederick,  tluit  was  king  of 

mischief ! 
Hark,  thou  abhorr'd  nun!  dost  thou  hear  thy 

sentence  ? 
Does  not  this  bell  ring  in  thine  ears  thy  ruin  ? 

Fred.  What  beU  is  this  ? 

Cam.  The  castle-bell.     Stand  sure,  sir. 
And  move  not ;  if  you  do,  you  perish. 

Men.  It  rings  your  Imell ! — ^Alphonso  I   king 

All.  Alphonso  I  king  Alphonso !      [Alphonso  ! 

Fred.  I  am  betray'd  I — 
Lock  fast  the  palace. 

Cam.  We  have  all  the  keys,  sir, 
And  no  door  here  shall  shut  without  our  licence. 

Cle.  Do  you  shake  now,  lord  Sorano  ?  no  new 
trick? 
Nor  speedy  poison  to  prevent  this  business  ? 
No  bawdy  meditation  now  to  fly  to  ? 

Fred,  Treason,  treason,  treason  I 

Cam.  Yes,  we  hear  you. 
And  we  have  found  the  traitor  in  your  shape,  sir ; 
We'll  keep  him  fast  too.  [2lk<y  #elxe  him. 

Enter  ArpHomo,  Ruoio»  Maroo,  CAsnmocio,  and  Maria* 

witk  Guards. 
Fred.  Recovered  I  Then  I  am  gone ; 
The  sun  of  all  my  pomp  is  set  and  vanish'd. 
Alph.  Have  you  not  forgot  this  face  of  mine, 
king  Frederick  ? 
Brother,  I  am  come  to  see  you  and  have  brought 
A  banquet,  to  be  merry  with  your  g^ce : 

•  iSkawing  th4  phiai. 

I  pray  sit  down,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 
And  eat,  eat  freely,  sir.    Why  do  you  start  ? 
Have  you  no  stomach  to  the  meat  I  bring  yon  ? 
Dare  you  not  taste  ?  have  ye  no  antidotes  ? 
You  need  not  fear ;   Sorano  's  a  good  apothecary. 
Methinks  you  look  not  well ;  some  fresh  wine  for 
Some  of  the  same  he  sent  me  by  Sorano ;      [him, 
I  thank  you  for't,  it  saved  my  life,  I  am  bound  to 

you; 
But  how  'twill  work  on  you 1  hope  your  lord- 
ship 
Will  pledge  him  too :  methinks  you  look  but  scur- 
And  would  be  put  into  a  better  colour ;  [rily, 

But  I  have  a  candied  toad  for  your  good  lordship. 
Sor.  'Would  I  had  anything  tiiat  would  dispatch 
So  it  were  down,  and  I  out  of  this  fear  once  1   [me, 
Fred,  Sir,  thus  low,  as  my  duty  now  compels 
me,  IHe  and  Mama  knea. 

I  do  confess  my  unbounded  sins,  my  errors, 
And  feel  vrithin  my  soul  the  smarts  already. 
Hide  not  the  noble  nature  of  a  brother. 
The  pity  of  a  friend,  from  my  afflictions ; 
Let  me  a  while  lament  my  misery. 
And  cast  the  load  off  of  my  wantonness. 
Before  I  find  your  fury ;  then  strike  home ; 
(I  do  deserve  the  deepest  blow  of  Justice) 
And  then  how  willingly,  oh  death,  I'Umeet  thee ! 
Aiph.   Rise,  madam;    those  sweet  tears   are 
potent  speakers : — 
And,  brother,  live ;  but  in  the  monastery 
Where  I  livedj  with  the  self-same  silence  too : 
I'll  teach  you  to  be  good  against  your  will,  brother ! 
Your  tongue  has  done  much  hann ;  that  must  be 

dumb  now : 
The  daily  pilgrimage  to  my  father's  tomb 
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(Tears,  sighs,  and  groans,  yon  sball  wear  oat  your 

days  with. 

And  tme  ones  too)  yon  shall  perform,  dear  brother ; 
Your  diet  shall  be  slender  to  enforce  these ; 
Too  light  a  penance,  sir ! 

FrwL  I  do  confess  it 

Alph»  Sorano,  yon  shall — 

Sor.  How  he  studies  for  it  1  lAiide. 

Hanging's  the  least  part  of  my  penance,  certain. 

[Etahthb  kneels. 

Alph.  What  lady's  that  that  kneels  ? 

Catt,  The  chaste  Eranthe. 

Alph.  Sweet,  yonr  petition  ? 

Evan,  'Tis  for  this  bad  man,  sir. 
Abominable  bad,  but  yet  my  brother. 

Alph.  The  bad  man  shall  attend  as  bad  a  master, 
And  both  shall  be  confined  within  the  monastery : 
His  rank  flesh  shall  be  pnll'd  with  daily  fasting ; 
Bat  once  a-week  he  shdl  smell  meat,  he'll  sarfeit 

else ; 
And  his  immodest  mind  compell'd  to  prayer  ; 
On  the  bare  boards  he  shall  Ue,  to  remember 
The  wantonness  he  did  conmiit  in  beds ; 
And  drink  fair  water;  that  will  ne*er  enflame  him : 
He  saTcd  my  life,  though  he  purposed  to  destroy 
me,  [rable. — 

For  which  I'll  saTC  y*U,  though  I  make  it  mise- 


Madam,  at  court  I  shall  desire  your  company  ; 
Tou  are  wise  and  Tirtuous ;  when  you  please  to 

▼isit 
My  brother  Frederick,  yon  shall  have  our  lioenoe.-— 
My  dear  best  fiiend  Valerio  ! 

Vol.  Sare  Alphonso ! 

All,  Long  lire  AlphonsOt  king  of  us,  and  Nicies  I 

Alph,  Is  this  the  lady  that  the  wonder  goes  on  ? 
Honour'd  sweet  nudd !  Here,  take  her,  my  Valerio ; 
The  king  now  gives  her,  she  is  thine  own  withoat 

fear. — 
Brother,  have  yon  so  much  provision  that  is  good. 
Not  season'd  l^  Sorano  and  his  cooks, 
That  we  may  Tcnture  on  with  honest  safetjTf 
We  and  our  friends  ? 

Fred,  All  that  I  have  is  yours,  sir. 

Alph,  Come  then ;  let's  in,  and  end  this  mip- 
Then  to  our  coronation  with  all  speed ! —      [tial ; 
My  virtuous  maid,  this  day  I'll  be  your  bride-man. 
And  see  you  bedded  to  your  own  desires  too. — 
Beshrew  me,  lords,  who  is  not  merry  hates  me  ! 
Only  Sorano  shall  not  bear  my  cup. 
Come,  now  forget  old  pains  and  injuries. 
As  I  must  do,  and  drown  all  in  fiur  healths : 
That  kingdom's  blessed,  where  the  king  begins 
His  true  lore  first,  for  tiiere  all  loves  are  tvrfns. 


EPILOGUE. 

We  have  your  favours,  gentlemen,  and  you 
Have  our  endeavours  (dear  friends,  grudge  not  now.) 
There's  none  of  you,  but  when  yon  please  can  sell 
Many  a  lame  horse,  and  many  a  h\r  tale  tell ; 
Can  put  off  many  a  maid  unto  a  friend. 
That  was  not  so  since  th'  action  at  Mile-end  t 
Ours  is  a  virgin  yet,  and  they  that  love 
Unt^ted  flesh,  we  hope  our  friends  will  prove. 


THE    PILGRIM. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


GorcRNOii  nf  Seg&via, 

Vbrdvoo,  a  Captain  under  him, 

Alphomio,  an  old  angry  OtntUman. 

Cinuo,      \ 

Sbbcrto  >  ^^  OtnOemen,  Friends  to  ALPBowao. 

pKom,  the  PiLOBni,  a  noble  Gentleman,  ServaM 

to  Alinoa. 
An  Old  Pilgrim. 
RooKMOo,  Rival  to  Pbdro,  Captain  qf  the  OuUawt. 

jAQun.  *  ^^"^  OutiawB  under  Rodsbioo. 

Four  other  Outlaws. 

A  Oflntleman  4^  the  Country.  ' 


Master  oimI  KM|Mn  q^  M«  ilTatf  FoOu, 
A  Scholar,  -x 

An  Engliahman.  \  Madmen, 

JtattLiM,  a  Welshman,  ^ 

Conrtlars,  Porterp  Three  Oantlflmon,  and  Four 
Peaaanta. 

Aliivda,  Daughter  to  Ahnunno, 
JvLBiTA,  ALDTOAlt  Moid,  a  Witty  Lass. 
Fool. 
Ladies. 


SCKNEy — SaooTu,  Alphombo'*  imoBaooEnfo  Cavtli,  ako  thr  cmcuMJAcniT  Codntmy. 


ACT    L 


SCENE    h—The  Couniry.    A  Room  in  the 
Cattle  qf  Alphonso. 

SnUr  ALTBOiao,  Ccbio,  and  BManroi 

Curio,  Signior  Alphonao,  yon  are  too  nigged  to 
Believe,  too  fall  of  hanhness.  [her, 

Alph,  Yes,  it  seema  10  1 

Sob,  A  Cither  of  10  fweet  a  child,  10  happy, 
(Fy,  sir  !)  so  excellent  in  all  endowments, 
In  blessedness  of  beantj,  sach  a  mirror  1 

Alph.  She  is  a  fool ;  away  1 

Seb*  Can  you  be  mgry  ? 
Can  any  wind  blow  rough  apon  a  blossom 
So  fair  and  tender  ?    Can  a  father's  nature, 
A  noble  father  too 

Alph,  All  this  is  but  prating  : 
Let  her  be  ruled ;  let  her  observe  my  humour ; 
With  my  eyes  let  her  see ;  with  my  ears  listen : 
1  am  her  fiither ;  I  begot  her,  bred  her, 
And  I  will  make  her—* 

Curio,  No  doubt,  you  may  compel  her ; 
But  what  a  mischievous  unhappy  fortune 
May  wait  upon  this  will  of  yours,  as  commonly 
Such  forcings  ever  end  in  hates  and  ruins ! 

Alph.  Is't  not  a  man  I  wish  her  to  ?  a  strong 
man  ? 
What  can  she  have?  what  could  she  have?  a 

gentleman? 
A  young  man  ?  and  an  able  man  ?  a  rich  man  ? 
A  handsome  man?  a  valiant  man  ?  do  you  mark  me  ? 
None  of  your  pieced  companions,  your  pined  gal- 
lants. 
That  fly  to  fitters,  with  every  flaw  of  weather ; 
None  of  your  imped  bravadoes :    What  can  she 
Is't  not  a  mettled  man,  fit  for  a  woman  ?  [ask  more  ? 
A  strong-chin'd  man  ?  Y\\  not  be  fool'd.  nor  flurted ! 


Seb,  I  grant  you,  Roderigo  is  all  these. 
And  a  brave  gentleman :  Must  it  therdbre  follow 
Upon  necessity  she  must  dote  upon  him  ? 
Will  you  allow  no  liberty  in  choosing  ? 

Curio.  Alas  I  she's  tender  yet. 

Alph,  Enough,  enough,  enough,  sir; 
She's  malleable,  she'll  endure  the  hammer : 
And  why  not  that  strong  workman  that  striket 

deepest? 
Let  me  know  that:  She's  fifteen,  with  the  vantage, 
And  if  she  be  not  ready  now  for  manage 

Seb.  You  know  he  is  a  banish'd  man,  an  outlaw. 
And  how  he  lives  ;  his  nature  rough  and  bloody 
By  customary  rapines  :  Now,  her  sweet  humour. 
That  is  as  easy  as  a  calm,  and  peaceful ; 
All  her  affections,  like  the  dews  on  roses ; 
Fair  as  the  flowers  themselves,  as  sweet  and  gentle ; 
How  would  vou  have  these  meet  ? 

Alph,  A-bed,  a-bed,  sir : 
Let  her  be  the  fairest  rose,  and  the  sweetest. 
Yet  I  know  this  fkir  rose  must  have  her  prickles. 
I  grant  you,  Roderigo  is  an  outlaw ; 
An  easy  composition  calls  him  in  again. 
He  is  a  valiant  man,  and  he's  a  rich  man. 
And  loves  the  fool ;  a  little  rough  by  custom ; 
She'll  like  him  ten  times  better^  She'll  dote  upon 

him; 
If  e'er  they  come  to  grappling,  run  mad  for  him : 
But  there's  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrel. 
That  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  daily; 
Some  flick'riog  slave  I 

Curio,  I  dare  not  think  so  poorly. 

Alph,  Something  there  is,  and  must  be ;  but  I 
shall  scent  it. 
And  hunt  it  narrowly. 

Seb,  I  never  saw  her  yet 
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Make  offer  at  the  least  glance  of  affection, 
But  still  so  modest,  wise 

Alph.  They  are  wise  to  gull  ns. 
There  was  a  fellow,  old  Ferando's  son, 
(I  must  confess  handsome,  but  my  enemy, 
And  the  whole  fiunily  I  hate,)  young  Pedro ; 
That  fellow  I  have  seen  her  gaze  upon. 
And  turn,  and  gaze  again,  and  make  such  offers 
As  if  she  would  shoot  her  eyes  like  meteors  at  him  r 
fiut  that  cause  stands  removed. 

Curio.  Yon  need  not  doubt  hhn, 
For  long  since  (as  'twas  thought,  on  a  grieved 

conscience) 
He  left  his  fiither  and  his  friends ;  more  pity ! 
For  truth  reports  he  was  a  noble  gentleman. 

Alph.  Let  him  be  what  he  will,  he  was  a  beggar ! 
And  there  I'll  leave  him. 

Seb.  The  more  the  court  must  answer* 
But  certainly  I  think,  though  she  might  favour 

him. 
And  love  his  goodness,  (as  he  was  an  honest  man,) 
She  never  with  loose  eyes  stuck  on  his  person. 

Alph,    She  is  so  ftill  of  conscience  too,  and 
charity. 
And  outward  hoUness,  she  will  undo  me ; 
Relieves  more  beggars  than  an  hospital ; 
And  all  poor  rogues,  that  can  but  say  their  prayers, 
And  turn  their  pipes  to  lamentations, 
She  thinks  she's  bound  to  dance  to. 

Enter  Aliitba  and  Julbtta. 

Good  morrow  to  you ! 

And  that's  as  you  deserve  too.  Yon  know  my  mind, 
And  study  to  observe  it ;  do  it  chearfully, 
And  readily,  and  home  ! 

Alin.  I  shall  obey  you ; 
But,  noble  sir, 

Alph,  Come,  come,  away  with  your  flatteries, 
And  your  fine  phrases 

Curio,  '?TVf  you  be  gentle  to  her. 

Alph,  I  know  'em,  and  know  your  feats  !     If 

riu  will  find  me 
loving,  seek  me  in  your  duty ; 

You  know  I  am  too  indulgent 

Seh,  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

Alph,  To  your  devotions ;  I  take  no  good  thing 
from  you — 
Come,  gentlemen,  leave  pitying  and  moaning  of  her. 
And  praising  of  her  virtues,  and  her  whim-whams  : 
It  mdces  her  proud  and  sturdy.  iBxit. 

Seb.  Curio.  Good  hours  wait  on  you.     lExtunu 
Alin,  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen :  I  want  such  com- 
forts. 
I  would  thank  you  too,  father,  but  your  cruelty 
Hath  almost  made  me  senseless  of  my  duty ; 
Yet  stiU  I  must  know — 'would  I  had  known 

nothing! 
What  poor  attend  my  charity  to-day,  wench  ? 
Jul.  Of  all  sorts,  madam ;  your  open-handed 
bounty 
Makes  'em  flock  every  hour :  Some  worth  your 

But  others  that  have  made  a  trade  of  begging. 

Alin.  Wench,  if  they  ask  it  truly,  I  must  give  it: 
It  takes  away  the  holy  use  of  charity 
To  examine  wants. 

Jul.  I  would  you  would  be  merry ! 
A  chearfol-giving  hand,  as  I  think,  madam^ 
Requires  a  heart  as  cheaHul. 

Alin,  Alas,  Juletta, 


What  is  there  to  be  merry  at  ?  what  joy  now. 
Unless  we  fool  our  own  ^flUctions, 
And  make  them  shew  ridiculous  ? 

Jui,  Sure,  madam, 
You  could  not  seem  thus  serious,  if  you  were 
Thus  sad  and  full  of  thoughts.  [married, 

Alin,  Married  ?  to  whom,  wench  ? 
Thou  think'st  if  there   be  a  young  handsome 

fellow. 
As  those  are  plentiful,  our  cares  are  quench'd  then. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  think  a  lusty  handsome  fellow. 
If  he  be  kind  and  loving,  and  a  right  one. 
Is  even  as  good  a  pill  to  purge  this  melancholy. 
As  ever  Giden  gave  ;  I  am  sure  more  natural, 
And  merrier  for  the  heart,  than  wine  and  saffron : 
Madam,  a  wanton  youth  is  such  a  cataplasm ! 

Alin.  Who  has  been  thy  tutor,  wench  ? 

Jul.  Even  my  own  thoughts,  lady ; 
For  though  I  be  barr'd  the  liberty  of  talking, 
Yet  I  can  think  unhappily,  and  as  near  the  mark, 
'Faith,  marry,  and  be  merry.  [madam : 

Alin.  Who  will  have  me  ? 
Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  tettish  girl  ? 
(It  may  be  proud,  and  to  that  vice  ezpencefol) 
Who  can  assure  himself  I  shall  live  honest  ? 

Jul.  Let  every  man  take  his  fortune. 

Alin,  And,  o'  my  conscience, 
If  once  I  grow  to  breeding,  a  whole  kingdom 
Will  not  contain  my  stock. 

JtU.  The  more  the  merrier : 
'Tis  brave  to  be  a  mother  of  new  nations. 

Alin.  Why,  I  should  bury  a  hundred  husbands. 

Jul.  'Tis  no  matter, 
As  long  as  you  leave  sufficient  men  to  stock  you. 

Alin,  Is  this  thy  mirth?  are  these  the  joys  of 
marriage? 
Away,  light-headed  fool !  are  these  contentments  ? 
If  I  could  find  a  man 

Jul.  You  may,  a  thousand. 

Alin.  Mere  men  I  know  I  may :  And  there  a 
Has  liberty  (at  least  she'll  venture  for  it)  [woman 
To  be  a  monster,  and  become  the  time  too ; 
But  to.  enjoy  a  man,  from  whose  example. 
As  from  a  compass,  we  may  steer  our  fortunes. 
Our  actions,  and  our  age,  and  safe  arrive  at 
A  memory  that  shall  become  our  ashes. 
Such  things  are  few,  and  far  to  seek ;  to  find  one 
That   can    but    rightly   manage    the  wild  beast 

Woman, 
And  sweetly  govern  with  her— But  no  more  of 

this,  weach ; 
'Tis  not  for  thy  discourse :    Let's  in,  and  see 
What  poor  afilicted  wait  our  charity.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  ll.—Before  the  Caatle-gate. 
Enter  a  Porter, /our  Beggars,  Psdso,  and  Old  POgrlm. 

Por,  Stand  off,  and  keep  your  ranks !    Twenty 

foot  further ; 

There  louse  yourselves  with  reason  and  discretion. 

The  sun  shines  warm ;  the  further  still  the  better : 

Your  beasts  will  bolt  anon,  and  then  'tis  dangerous. 

1  Beg.  Heaven  bless  our  mistress ! 
Por.  Does  the  crack  go  that  way  ? 

'Twill  be  o'  the  other  side  anon. 

2  Beg.  Pray  you,  firiend 

Por.  Your  friend  ?  and  why  your  friend  ?  Why, 
goodman  Turncoat, 
What  dost  thou  see  within  me,  or  without  me, 
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Or  what  itch  dost  thou  know  npon  me,  tell  me, 
That  I  should  be  thy  Mend  ?  What  do  I  look  like  ? 
Any  of  thy  acquaintance  hnng  in  gibbets  ? 
Hast  thou  any  friends,  kindreid,  or  alliance, 
Or  any  higher  ambition  than  an  alms-basket  ? 

2  Beg,  I  would  be  your  worship's  friend. 
Por.  So  you  shall,  sirrah. 

When  I  quarter  the  same  louse  with  you. 

3  Beff.  *TiB  twelve  o'dock. 

Por,  'Tis  ever  so  with  thee,  when  thou  hast 
done  scratching, 

For  that  provokes  thy  stomach  to  ring  noon. 

Oh,  the  infinite  seas  of  porridge  thou  hast  swal- 
lowed ! 

And  yet  thou  look'st  as  if  they  had  been  but 
glisters : 

Thou  feed'st  abundance,  thou  hadst  need  of  sus- 
tenance. 

Alms  do  you  call  it  to  relieve  these  rascals? 

Nothing  but  a  general  rot  of  sheep  can  satisfy  'em ! 

Enter  ALraowao,  Cuiuo,  and  Bebmikxo. 

Alph,  Did  not  I  tell  you,  how  she  would  undo 
What  marts  of  rogues  and  beggars  !  [me  ? 

Seb,  It  is  charity, 
Methinks,  you  are  bound  to  love  her  for. 

Alph,  Yes,  I  warrant  you ! 
If  men  could  sail  to  Heaven  in  porridge-pots, 
With  masts  of  beef  and  mutton,  wbit  a  voyage 

should  I  make  !— 
What  are  all  these  ? 

1  Beg,  Poor  people,  an't  like  your  worship  ! 

2  Beg.  Wretched  poor  people  1 

3  Beg.  Very  hungry  people ! 
Alfih,  And  very  lousy. 

4  Beg,  Yes,  forsooth,  so,  so. 

Por.  I'll  undertake  five  hundred  head  about  'em, 
And  that's  no  needy  gnuder. 

Alph.  What  are  you  ? 

Old  Pil.  Strangers  that  are  come  to  wonder  at 
your  duurity, 
Yet  people  poor  enough  to  beg  a  blessing. 

Cufio.  Use  them  with  favour,  sir ;  their  shows 
are  reverend. 
It  seems  ye  are  holy  pilgrims  ? 

Old  pil.  You  guess  right,  sir ; 
And  bound  far  off,  to  offer  our  devotions. 

Alph,  What  make  ye  this  way  ?    We  keep  no 
relics  here, 
Nor  holy  shrines. 

Old  Pil,  The  holiest  we  e'er  heard  of; 
You  keep  a  living  monument  of  goodness, 
A  daughter  of  that  pious  excellence, 
The  very  shrines  of  saints  sink  at  her  virtues, 
And  sweat  they  cannot  hold  pace  with  her  pieties. 
We  come  to  see  this  lady ;  not  widi  prophane  eyes, 
Nor  wanton  bloods,  to  dote  upon  her  beauties. 
But,  through  our  tedious  ways,  to  beg  her  blessings. 

Alph,  Tliis  is  a  new  way  of  begging,  and  a  neat 
one, 
And  this  cries  money  for  reward ;  good  store  too : 
These  commendations  beg  not  with  bag  and  bottle. 
Well,  well,  the  sainting  of  this  woman,  gentlemen, 
I  know  what  it  must  come  to;  these  women-saints 
Are  plaguy  heavy  saints,  they  out-weigh  a  he-saint 
Three  thousand  thick ;  I  know,  I  feel. 

Seb,  You  are  more  afiraid  than  hurt,  sir. 

Alph.  Have  yon  your  commendations  ready  too? 

[r(P  Pbdbo. 
He  bows  and  nods. 


Curio,  A  handsome  well-built  person. 
Alph,  What  country-craver  are  you  ? — Nothing 
A  puppet-pilgrim  ?  [but  motion  P 

Old  Pil,  He's  a  stranger,  sir ; 
This  four  days  I  have  travell'd  in  his  company, 
But  Uttle  of  his  business,  or  his  language. 
As  yet  I  have  understood. 

Seb.  Both  young  and  handsome ; 
Only  the  sun  has  been  too  saucy  with  him. 
Alph,  Would  you  have  money,  sir,  or  meat? 
what  kind  of  blessing 
Does  your  devotion  look  for? — Still  more  ducking  I 
Be  there  any  saints  that  understand  by  signs  only? 
More  motion  yet .' — ^This  is  the  prettiest  Pilgrim, 
The  pink  of  Pilgrims  1  I'll  be  for  you,  sir : 
Do  you  discourse  with  signs.'    You're  heartily 
welcome.  [Offtrt  him  a  piece  of  gold. 

A  poor  vialicum  I — ^Very  good  gold,  sir ; 
But  holy  men  affect  a  better  treasure  : 
I  kept  it  for  your  goodness ;  but,  ne'ertbeless. 
Since  it  can  prove  but  burdensome  to  your  holi- 
ness. 
And  you  affect  light  prayer,  fit  for  carriage, 
I'll  put  this  up  again. 
Curio,  You  are  too  unreverent. 
Alph.  You  talk  too  broad.    Must  I  give  waj , 
and  wealth  too. 
To  every  toy  that  carries  a  grave  seeming  ? 
Must  my  good  angels  wait  on  him  ? — If  the  proud 

Ulding 
Would  yield  but  to  my  will,  and  know  her  dnty, 
I  know  what  I  would  suffer. 
Seb,  Good  sir,  be  patient ! 
The  wrongs  you  do  these  men  may  light  on  you. 
Too  heavy  too  ;  and  then  you'll  wish  you  had  said 

less: 
A  comely  and  sweet  usage  becomes  strangers. 
Alph.  We  shall  have  half  the  kingdom  strangers 
shortly, 
An  this  fond  prodigality  be  suffer'd  ; 
But  I  must  be  an  ass !     See  'em  relieved,  sirrah. 
If  I  were  young  again,  I  would  sooner  get  bear- 
whelps, 
And  safer  too,  than  any  of  these  she-saints ! 
But  I  will  break  her. 

Curio,  Such  a  face,  for  certain  ! 
Seb.  Methinks  I  have  seen  it  too ;  but  we  are 
cozen'd. 
But  fair  befal  thee.  Pilgrim  I  thou  look'st  lovely. 
{Exeunt  Atpbonbo,  Curio,  and  SfeBSBTO. 
Por.  Will  ye  troop  up,  ye  porridge  regiment  ? 
Captain  Poor's-quarter,  will  you  move  ? 

Enter  Alikda  and  Jvlmtta. 

Alin.  You  dull  knave. 
Are  not  these  wretches  served  yet  ? 

Beggan.  'Bless  my  mistress ! 

Alin,  Do  you  make  sport,  sir,  with  their  mise- 
You  drowsy  rogue  !  [ries  ? 

Por,  They  are  too  high  fed,  madam  ; 
Their  stomachs  are  asleep  yet. 

Alin,  Serve  'em  plentifully. 
Or  I'll  serve  you  out  next;  even  out  o'  doors. 
And  serve  'em  quickly  too.  [sirrah ! 

Beggars,  Heaven  bless  the  lady ! 

Alin,  Bless  the  good  end  I  mean  it  for. 

Jul,  I  would  I  knew  it ! 
If  it  be  for  any  man's  sake,  I'll  cry  **  amen"  too. 
Well,  madam,  yen  have  e'en  as  pretty  a  port  of 
pensioners 
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Aim.  Vain  glory  would  seek  more,  and  hand- 
somer ; 
Bat  I  appeal  to  Virtue  what  my  end  is — 

lExeunt  Beggan. 

What  men  are  these  ? 

Jul,  It  seems  thej  are  holy  Pilgrims. 
That  handsome  youth  should  suffer  such  a  penance  I 
Would  I  were  e'en  the  saint  they  make  their  vows 

to! 
How  easily  I  would  grant ! 

Old  Pil,  HeaTen*8  grace  in-wheel  you, 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about 

you! 
Abundance  be  your  friend  1  and  holy  Charity 
Be  ever  at  your  hand,  to  crown  you  glorious  1 
AHn.  I  thank  you,  sir.  Peace  guide  your  trayela 
too, 
And  what  you  wish  for  most,  end  all  your  troubles ! 
Remember  me  by  this ;  and  in  your  prayers. 
When  your  strong  heart  melts,  mediate  my  poor 
fortunes.  [.Gives  numep. 

Old  Pil,  All  my  devotions  wait  upon  your  ser- 
vice 1 
Alin,  kit  j<m  of  this  country,  sir  ? 
Old  PU,  Yes,  worthiest  lady, 
But  fiur  off  bred ;  my  fortunes  fiurther  firom  me. 
Alin.  Gentle,  I  dare  believe? 
Old  PU.  I  have  Uved  ftt«r. 
Alin.  I  am  no  inquisitor;  that  were  too  curious. 
Whatever  vow  or  penance  puUs  you  on,  sir. 
Conscience,  or  love,  or  stubborn  disobedience, 
The  saint  you  kned  to,  hear,  and  ease  your  travels! 
Old  Pil.  Yours  ne'er  begin  1  and  thus  I  seal  my 
prayers.  IBjtU. 

Alin.  How  constantly  this  man  looks !  how  he 
sighs ! 
Some  great  affliction  hatches  his  devotions. — 
Right  holy  sir — How  young,  and  sweet  he  suffers  I 
Jul.  'Would  I  might  suffer  with  him  ! 
Alin.  He  turns  from  us. 
Alas,  he  weeps  too  !     Something  presses  him 
He  would  reveal,  but  dare  not    Sir,  be  comforced ; 
You  come  for  that,  and  take  it.     If  it  be  want, 

sir. 
To  me  you  appear  so  worthy  of  relieving, 
I  am  your  steward :  Speak,  and  take. — He  s  dumb 

still! 
Now,  as  I  have  a  faith,  this  man  so  stirs  me. 
His  modesty  makes  me  afraid  I  have  trespass'd. 
Jul.  'Would  he  would  stir  me  too !  I  Uke  his 

shape  well. 
Alin.  May-be  he  would  speak  alone:  Go  off, 
Juletta. 
Afflicted  hearts  fear  their  own  motions. 
Be  not  far  off. 

Jul.  'Would  I  were  nearer  to  him  ! 
A  young  smug  handsome  holiness  has  no  fellow. 

iExit. 
Alin.  Why  do  you  grieve  ?     Do  you  find  your 
penance  sharp  ? 
Or  are  the  vows  you  have  made 'too  mighty  for 

you? 
Does  not  the  world  allure  you  to  look  back. 
And  sorrow  for  the  sweet  time  you  have  lost  ? 
You  are  young  and  fair :  Be  not  deluded,  sir ; 
A  manly  made-up  heart  contemns  these  shadows, 
And  yours  appears  no  less  ;  Griefs  for  your  fears, 


For  hours  ill-spent,  for  wrongs  done  rash  and 

rudely. 
For  foul  contempts,  for  iaiths  ill  violated, 
Become  tears  well ; — I  dare  not  task  your  good- 


And  then  a  sorrow  shews  in  his  true  glory, 
When  the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry. 
I  pray  yon  be  comforted. 

Pedro.  I  am,  dear  lady ; 
And  such  a  comfort  you  have  cast  upon  me, 
That,  though  I  struggle  with  mine  own  calamities. 
Too  mighty  and  too  many  for  my  manage ; 
And  though,  like  angry  waves,  they  curl'd  upon  me, 
Contending  proudly  who  should  first  devour  me. 
Yet  I  would  stem  their  danger. 

Alin.  He  speaks  nobly !  C<^i>aH. 

What  do  you  want  ? 

Pedro.  All  that  can  make  me  happy ; 
I  want  myself ! 

Alin.  Yourself?    Who  robb'd  you,  Pilgrim  ?— 
Why  does  he  look  so  constantly  upon  me  ?  lApart 
"  I  want  myself." — Indeed,  you  holy  wanderers 
Are  said  to  seek  much ;  but  to  seek  yourselves — 

Pedro.  **  I  seek  myself,  and  am  but  myselTs 
shadow ;" 
Have  lost  myself,  and  now  am  not  so  noble. 

Alin.  "  I  seek  myself."    Something  I  yet  re- 
member 
That  bears  that  motto.  Tis  not  he;  he  is  younger. 
And  far  more  tender. — For  that  self  sake,  Pilgnm, 
Be  who  it  will,  take  this !  IQffiert  him  mcmq/. 

Pedro.  Your  hand  I  dare  take ; 
(That  be  far  from  me,  lady !)  thus  I  kiss  it, 
And  thus  I  bless  it  too.     "  Be  constant,  fiitr,  still; 
Be  good,"  and  live  to  be  a  great  example !    C-Ertt. 

Alin.  One  word  more.  Pilgrim ! — He  has  amased 
me  strangely ! 
**  Be  constant,  fair,  still  ?"     'Tis  the  posy  here ; 
And  here  without,  "  Be  good."     He  wept  to  see 
Juletta !  [me. — 

EnUr  JoLBTTA. 

Jul.  Madam. 

AUn.  Take  this  key,  and  fetch  me 
The  marygold-jewel  that  lies  in  my  little  cabinet : 
I  think  *tis  that — ^What  eyes  had  I  to  miss  him ! 

[Exit  Jcum-A. 

Oh  me,  what  thoughts !  He  had  no  beard  then,  and. 
As  I  remember  well,  he  was  more  ruddy. 
If  this  be  he,  he  has  a  manly  inxx  yet, 
A  goodly  shape. 

EwUr  Jdlbtta,  toitk  thejewd. 

Jul.  Here,  madam. 

Alin.  Let  me  see  it ! — 
"lis  so  ;  too  true  1     If  must  be  he,  or  nothing : 
He  spake  the  words  just  as  they  stand  engraved 

here; 
*'  I  seek  myself,  and  am  but  myself  s  shadow." 
Alas,  poor  man  !  Didst  thou  not  meet  him,  Juletta  ? 
The  Pilgrim,  wench  ? 

Jul.  He  went  by  long  ago,  madam. 

Alin.  I  forgot  to  give  him  something. 

Jul,  'Twas  ill  done,  lady ; 
For,  o'my  troth,  he  is  the  hands3mest  man 
I  saw  this  many  aday :  'Would  he  had  all  my  wealth. 
And  me  to  boot  I— What  ails  she,  to  grow  suUeu  ? 

Alin.  Come,  I  forgot ;  but  I  will  recompense  it 
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Alph,  Can  she  slip  through  a  cat-hole  ?  tell  me 
Resolre  me,  [that ! 

Can  she  fly  i'  th*  air  ?  is  ihe  a  thing  inTiaible  ? 
Gone,  and  none  know  it  ? 

Seb,  Yon  amace  yoor  eenrants. 

Alph,  Some  pelting  rogne  haa  watch'd  her  hour 
of  itching. 
And  claw'd  her,  daw'd  her ;  do  ye  mark  me  1 
Some  that  I  foster  np.  [claw'd  her  I 

Curio*  They  are  all  here,  sir. 

Alph.  Let 'em  be  where  they  will,  they  are  arrant 
raacaUi, 
And,  by  this  hand,  I'll  hang  'em  all  1 

Seb,  Deal  cidmly : 
Yon  will  not  gire  'em  time  to  answer  yon. 

Alph.  I'll  choke  'em,  famish  'em  1--What  say 
you,  wagtail? 
You  knew  her  mind,  yon  were  of  council  with  her ; 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  true. 

Curio,  Ask  with  discretion. 

Alph,  Discretion  ?  hang  discretion !  hang  ye  all  I 
Let  me  know  where  she  is. 

Jul,  Would  yon  know  o'  md,  sir  ? 

Alph.  O'  thee,  sir  1  ay,  o'  thee,  sir  1     What  art 
thou,  sir? 

Jul,  Her  woman,  sir,  an't  like  your  worship,  sir. 

Alph.  Her  bawd,  her  fiddle-stick, 
Her  lady-fSury,  to  oil  the  doors  o'  nights, 
That  they  may  open  with  discretion, 
Her  gin,  her  nut-crack ! 

Jt5.  Tis  very  well,  sir. 

Alph,  Thou  liest  I  'tis  damnable  ill,  'tis  most 
Will  yon  confess,  thing  ?  [abominable ! 

Jfd.  Say  I  were  guilty,  sir, 
I  would  be  hang'd  before  I  would  confess : 
Is  this  a  world  to  confess  in  ? 

Curio.  Deal  directly. 

Jul,  Yes,  if  my  matter  lie  direct  before  me ; 
But  when  I  am  forced  and  ferreted 

Alph,  Tell  me  the  truth. 
And,  as  I  live,  I'll  give  thoe  a  new  petticoat. 

jiu.  An  yon  woiSd  give  me  ten,  I  would  not  teU 
you; 
Truths  bear  a  greater  price  than  you're  aware  of. 

Seb,  Deal  modestly. 

Jul.  I  do  not  pluck  my  clothes  up. 

Alph.  What  say  you,  sirrah  ?  you?  or  yon ?  are 
ye  dumb  all  ? 

For,  I  saw  her  last  night,  an't  shall  like  your 
When  I  served  in  her  livery.  [worship, 

Alph.  What's  that,  sirrah  ? 

Pot.  Her  chamber-pot,  an't  please  you. 

Seb.  A  new  livery. 

Alph,  Where  lay  she  ?  who  lay  with  her  ? 

Por.  In  truth,  not  I,  sir : 
I  lay  with  my  fellow  Frederick,  in  the  flea-chamber ; 
An't  like  your  worship,  we  are  almost  worried. 

J%ii.  I  left  her  by  herself,  in  her  own  doset, 
And  there  I  thought  she  had  slept. 

Alph,  Why  lay  you  from  her  ? 

Jul,  It  was  her  will  I  should ;  she  is  my  mistress, 
And  my  part  is  obedience. 

Alph.  Were  all  the  doors  lock'd  } 

Por.  AU  mine. 

q  q% 


Serv,  And  mine :  She  could  not  get  out  those 
ways 
Unless  she  leap'd  the  walls ;  and  those  are  higher 
Than  any  woman's  courage  dare  aspire  at. 

Alph,  Come,  you  must  know  ! 

Curio,  Conceal  it  not,  but  deal  plain. 

Jul.  If  I  did  know,  and  her  trust  lay  upon  me, 
Not  all  your  angers,  nor  your  flatteries. 
Should  make  me  speak ;  but  having  no  more  interest 
Than  I  may  well  deliver  to  the  air, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  tell  it  liberally : 
I  think  she  is  gone,  because  we  cannot  find  her ; 
I  think  she  is  weary  of  your  tyranny. 
And  therefore  gone  ;  may-be,  she  is  in  love ; 
May-be,  in  love  where  you  riiew  no  great  liking. 
And  therefore   gone;    may-be.    some    point    of 
Or  vow'd  devotion [conscience, 

Alph,  These  are  nothing,  minion  ! 
You  that  can  aim  at  these,  must  know  the  truth  too. 

Jul,  Any  more  truth  than  this,  if  I^know,  hang 
Or  where  to  search  for  it  1     If  I  make  a  lie    [me. 
To  gain  your  love,  and  envy  my  best  mistress, 
Pin  me  against  a  wall,  with  my  heels  upwards. 

Alph.  Out  of  my  doors  1 

Jul.  That's  all  my  poor  petition  ; 
For  if  your  house  were  gold,  and  she  not  in  it. 
Sir,  I  mould  count  it  but  a  cage  to  whistle  in. 

Alph.  Whore  !     If  she  be  above  ground,  I  will 
have  her. 

Jul.  I  would  live  in  a  coal-pit,  then,  were  I  your 

Seb.  Certain  she  does  not  know,  sir.  [daughter. 

Alj^.  Hang  her,  hang  her. 
She  knows  too  much !    Search  all  the  house,  all 
And  where  'tis  possible  she  may  go  out !  [comers, 

IKreunt  tserrants. 
If  I  do  find  your  tricks 

Jul.  Reward  me  for  'em. 
Or,  if  I  had  such  tricks  you  could  discover, 
So  weak  and  slightly  woven,  you  might  look  through 
All  the  young  girls  should  hoot  me  out  o'  th'  parish. 
You  are  my  master,  but  you  own  an  anger 
Becomes  a  schocd-boy,  that  hath  lost  his  anples  1 
Will  you  force  things  into  our  knowledges? 

Alph,  Come  hitber,  Juletta ;  thou  didst  love  me. 

Jul.  And  do  still ; 
You  are  my  lady's  fether,  and  I  reverence  you. 

Alph,  Thou  wouldst  have  pleased  my  humour. 

Jul.  Any  good  way, 
That  carried  not  suspicion  in't,  or  flattery. 
Or  fail  of  trust. 

Alph.  Come,  come,  thou  wouldst  have 

Jul.  Stay,  sir! 

Alph.  And  thou  hast  felt  my  bounty  for't,  and 
Doet  thou  want  clothes,  or  money  ?         [shalt  do. 

Jul.  Both. 

Alph.  'Shalt  have  both. 

Jul.  But  not  this  way ;  I  had  rather  be  an 
And  bring  fig-leaves  into  fashion  sgain.  [Adamite, 
If  you  were  young,  sir. 
Handsome,  and  fitted  to  a  woman's  appetite. 
And  I  a  giddy-headed  girl,  that  cared  for  nothing 
Much  might  be  done;  tiien  you  might  fumble 

with  me, 
And  think  to  grope  out  matters  of  some  moment, 
MHiich  now  you  will  put  too  short  for : 
For  what  you  have  seen  hitherto, 
And  known  by  me,  has  been,  but  honest  service. 
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Which  I  dare  pin  i'  th'  market-place  to  answer ; 
And  let  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  devil  examine  it, 
And  come  yon  in  too,  I  dare  stand  jour  strictest. 
And  so,  mach  good  may  do  yon  With  your  dreams 
Of  courtesy ! 
Alph,  This  is  most  monstrous  I 

Enter  Porter  drunk,  and  Benrants. 

Seb.  Sure  she  does  not  know,  sir ; 
She  durst  not  be  so  confident,  and  guilty. 

Alph.  How  now?  what  news  ?  what  hopes  and 
steps  discovert  ? 
Speak  anything  that's  good,  that  tends  to  th'  matter. 
Do  you  stand  staring  still  ? 

1  Serv,  We  are  no  gods,  sir, 

To  say  she  is  here,  or  tiiere,  and  what  she  is  doing ; 
But  we  have  seardi'd. 

Por,  I  am  sure  she  is  not  i'  tii'  cellar ; 
For,  look  you,  sir,  if  she  had  been  i'  th'  cellar — 

Alph.  I  am  sure  thou  haat  been  there. 

Por,  As  I  carried  the  matter. 
For  I  searched  every  piece  of  wine ;  yes,  sure,  sir, 
And  every  little  tierce  that  could  but  testify ; 
And  I  drew'hard  to  bolt  her  out. 

Alph.  Away  with  him  ! 
Fling  him  i'  th'  hay-mow,  let  him  lie  a-mellowing ; 
He  stinks  of  muskadel  like  an  English  Christmas. 
Are  these  your  cares  ?  your  services  ? 

2  Serv,  Pray  you  hear,  sir ; 

We  have  found  where  she  went  out ;  her  very  footing. 

Alph.  Where  ?  where  ?  go  on. 

Curio.  Observe  then  with  more  staidness. 

2  Serv.  Searching  the   garden,    at    the    little 
postern 
TTiat  opens  to  the  park,  we  first  discovered  it 

Alph.  A  Uttle  foot  ? 

1  Serv.  It  must  be  hers,  or  none,  sir. 
Alph.  How  far  beyond  that  ? 

2  Serv.  To  the  park  it  leads  us ; 

But  there  the  ground  being  hard,  we  could  not 
mark  it. 

Alph.  She  always  kept  that  key;    I    was    a 
coxcomb, 
A  fool,  an  ass,  to  give  a  girl  that  liberty ! — 
Saddle  my  horses,  rogues !  ye  drunken  varlets, 
Your  precious  diligence  lies  in  pint-pots. 
Your  brains  in  butts !  My  horses,  ye  pin-bnttocks  I 
^You'll  bear  me  company  ? 

Seb.  We  dare  not  lesve  you, 
Unless  we  found  a  quieter  soul  within  you. 

Curio.  If  we  may  do  the  lady  any  service. 
Sweet,  gentle  soul ! — 

Alph.  I  say  again,  my  horses ! — 
Are  you  so  hot  ?  have  you  your  private  pilgrimages  ? 
Must  you  be  Jumping-Joan?  Vl\  wander  with  you, 
I'll  jump  you,  and  I'U  joggle  you ! — My  horses ! 
And  keep  me  this  young  Imy-poop  witliin  doors. 
I  will  discover,  dame 

Jul.  'Tis  fit  you  should,  sir, 
If  you  knew  what. —Well,  love,  if  thou  be'st  with 
her,  lAtide. 

Or  what  power  else  that  arms  her  resolution. 
Conduct  her  fair,  aod  keep  her  from  this  madman ; 
Direct  her  to  her  wishes,  dwell  about  her. 
That  no  dishonourable  end  o'er-take  her. 
Danger,  or  want ;  and  let  me  try  my  fortune ! 

Alph.  You  know  the  place  we  meet  in  : 

Seb.  WeshaUhitit. 

Alph.  And,    as   you    ans   honest   gentlemen, 
endeavour 


Curio.  We'll  search  the  best  we  can;  if  she 

light  in  our  hands 

Alph.  Tie  her  to  tb'  horse-taU ! 

Seb.  We  know  how  to  use  her ; 

But  not  your  way,  for  all  your  state. 

Alph.  Make  haste  there  ! 

And  get  you  in,  and  look  to  th*  house.     If  you 

stir  out,  damsel, 
Or  set  o'  foot  any  new  motion  this  way, 
When  I  come  home,  (which  shall  be  suddenly,) 
You  know  my  mind — if  yon  do  play  the  rascal — 
I  have  my  eyes  and  ears  in  sundry  places ; 

If  you  do  prance 

Jul.  I  shaU  do  that  thaf  s  fit,  six^ 
And  fit  to  eross  your  fooleries ;  I'll  fail  else. 

lApart. 
And  BO  I'll  to  my  chamber.  lExit. 

Alph.  To  your  prayers, 
And  leave  your  stubborn  tricks ! — She  is  not  far 
yet, 

She  cannot  be ;  and  we  dividing  suddenly 

Curio.  Keep  her  from  thy  hands,  I  beseech  \ 

lAside. 
Alph.  Our  horses! — 
Come,  chearfully.   I'll  teach  her  to  run  gadding ! 

IBxeunL 


SCENE  II.— -rf  Forest. 
Enter  Roosmoo  and  four  Outlawa. 

1  Out,  Captain,  you  are  not  merry. 
Rod,  We  get  nothing, 

We  have  no  sport ;  whoring  and  drinking  spoils  us. 
We  keep  no  guards. 

2  Out.  There  come  no  passengers, 
Merchants,  nor  gentlemen,  nor  whosoever, 
But  we  have  tribute. 

Rod.  And  whilst  we  spend  that  idly, 
We  let  those  pass  that  carry  the  best  purchase. 
1*11  have  all  search'd  and  brought  in.    Rogues  and 

beggars 
Have  got  the  trick  now  to  become  bank-raasters. 
1*11  have  none  'scape ;  only  my  friends  and  neigh> 

hours, 
That  may  deliver  to  the  king  my  innocence. 
Those  I  would  buve  regarded ; — it  is  policy — 
But  otherwise,  nor  gravities,  nor  shadows. 
Appear  they  how  they  will,  that  may  have  purses. 
For  they  shall  pay. 

3  Out,  You  speak  now  like  a  captain  ; 

And  if  we  spare,  flay  us,  and  coin  our  cassocks ! 
Will  you  look  blithe  ? 

Rod.  You  hear  no  preparation 
The  king  intends  against  us  yet  ? 

4  Out.  Not  a  word,  sir : 

Good  man,  he's  troubled  with  matter   of  more 

moment ; 
Hummings  of  higher  nature  vex  his  brains,  sir. 
Do  we  not  fee  his  garrisons  ? 

Rod.  Who  are  out  now  } 

4  Out.  Good  fellows,  sir,  that,  if  there  be  any 
purchase  stirring. 
Will  strike  it  dead  ;  Jaques  and  Lopez,  lads 
That  know  their  quarters,   as  they  know  their 
And  will  not  off.  [knapsack!*, 

Rod.  Where  is  the  boy  you  brought  me  r 
A  pretty  lad,  and  of  a  quick  capacity, 
And  bred  up  neatly. 

1  Out.  He's  within  at  meat,  sir ; 
The  knave  is  hungry ;  yet  he  seasons  all 
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He  eats  or  drinks  with  many  tears  and  sighings. 
The  saddest  appetite  I  ever  look'd  on  ! 

Rod.  The  boy  is  young ;  'tis  fear,  and  want  of 
company 
He  knows  and  loves ;    use  him  not  rough  nor 

harshlv, 
He  will  be  quickly  bold.     I'll  entertain  him : 
I  want  a  pretty  boy  to  wait  upon  me. 
And,  when  I  am  sad  or  sleepy,  to  prate  to  me. 
Besides,  there's  something  in  his  face  I  like  well ; 
And  stUi  the  more  I  look,  more  like.     Let  him 
And  use  him  gently,  all.  [want  nothing, 

2  Out.  Here's  a  small  box,  sir, 
We  took  about  him,  which  he  grieved  to  part  with ; 
May  be,  some  wealth. 

Rod,  Alas,  some  little  money 
The  poor  knave  carried  to  defray  his  lodgings : 
I'll  give  it  him  again,  and  add  unto  it. 
'Twere  sin  to  open  such  a  petty  purchase. 

Enter  Lopu  and  Jaqubs,  uHtk  Pxdro. 

How.  now  ?  who's  this  ?  what  have  you  brought 
me,  soldiers  ? 

Lopem.  We  know  not  well  what;  a  strange 
Sullen  enough,  I  am  sure.  [staving  fellow  ; 

Rod.  Where  took  ye  him  ? 

Jao.  Upon  the  skirt  o'  the  wood,  viewing,  and 

gaping* 
And  some  time  standing  still,  as  if  he  had  meant 
To  view  the  best  accesses  to  our  quarters. 
Money,  he  hasenough;  and,  when  we  threaten'd  him, 
He  smiled  and  yielded,  but  not  one  word  utter'd. 

LopeM.  His  habit  says  he's  holy ;  if  his  heart 
Keep  that  proportion  too,  'tis  best  you  free  him. 
We'll  keep  his  wallet  here ;  I  am  sure  'tis  heavy. 

Riid.  Pilgrim !   come  hither,  sir !    Are  you  a 
Pilgrim  ? 
A  piece  of  pretty  hdiness !   Do  you  shrink,  sir  ? 
A  smug  young  saint!   What  country  were  you 

bom  in? 
You  have  a  Spanish  foce.  In  a  dumb  province  ? 
And  had  your  mother  too  this  excellent  virtue  ? 
No  tongue,  do  you  say  ?  sure  she  was  a  matchless 

woman ! — 
What  a  fine  family  is  this  man  sprung  from ! 
Certain,  he  was  begotten  in  a  calm, 
When  all  was  husht ;  the  midwife  waa  dumb  Mid- 
night.— 
Are  you  seal'd  up  ?  or  do  you  scorn  to  answer  ? 
You  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  have  medicines  for  you 
Can  make  you  speak. — Pull  off  his  bonnet,  soldiers  I 
—You  have  a  speaking  face. 

LopeM.  I  am  sure  a  handsome  : 
This  Pilgrim  cannot  want  she-saints  to  pray  to. 

Rod.  Stand  nearer. — Ha ! 

Pedro.  Come,  do  your  worst !  I  am  ready. 

Rod.  Is  your  tongue  found  ? — Go  off,  and  let 
And  keep  your  watches  round,    [me  talk  with  him ; 

All.  We  are  ready,  captain.       IBxmnl  Outlaw* 

Rod,  So ;  now  what  are  you  ? 

Pedro.  Am  I  ? 
My  habit  shews  me  what  I  am. 

Rod.  Thy  heart, 
A  desperate  fool,  and  so  thy  fate  shall  tell  thee. 
What  devil  brought  tliee  hither  ?  for  I  know  thee. 

Pedro,  I  know  thou  dost ;  and  since  it  is  my 
To  Ught  into  thy  fingers,  I  must  think  too  [fortune 
The  most  malicious  of  bU  devils  brought  me  : 
Yet  some  men  say  thou  art  noble. 

Rod. ''Sot  to  ihee; 


That  were  a  benefit  to  mock  the  giver. 
Thy  father  hates  my  friends  and  family, 
And  thou  hast  been  the  heir  of  all  his  malice : 
Can  two  such  storms  meet  then,  and  part  with 
Pedro.  You  have  the  mightier  hand,     [kissing  ? 
Rod.  And  so  I'll  use  it. 
Pedro.  I  cannot  hinder  you  ;  less  can  I  beg 
Submissive  at  his  knees  that  knows  not  honour ; 
That  bears  the  stamp  of  man,  and  not  his  nature. 
You  may  do  what  you  please. 
Rod.  I  will  do  all. 
Pelro,  And  when  you  have  done  all,  which  is 

my  poor  niin, 
(For  fiurther  your  base  malice  cannot  venture,) 
Dishonour's  self  will  cry  you  out  a  coward. 
Hadst  thou  been  brave,  and  noble,  and  an  enemy, 
Thou  wouldst  have  sought  me  whilst  I  carried  arms, 
Whilst  my  good  sword  was  my  profession, 
And  then  have  cried  out,  *'  Pedro,  I  defy  thee  !" 
Then  stuck  Alphonso's  quarrel  on  the  point, 
The  mercenary  anger  thou  servest  under 
To  get  his  daughter ;   then  thou  shouldst  have 

braved  me. 
And,  arm'd  with  all  thy  fomily's  hate,  upon  me 
Done    something-worthy  feat:   Now,   poor   and 

basely 
Thou  set'st  toils  to  betray  me;  and,  like  the 
That  dare  not  meet  the  lion  in  the  face,    [peasant 
Dig'st  crafty  pit-&Ils  !  thou  shamest  the  Spanish 

honour ; 
Thou  hast  neither  point  of  man.  nor  conscience  in 

thee. 
Rod.  Sir,  sir,  yon  are  brave !  you  plead  now  in 

a  sanctuary, 
You  think  your  Pilgrim's  bulwark  can  defend  you : 
You  will  not  find  it  so. 

Pedro.  I  look  not  for't : 
The  more  unhallow'd  soul  hast  thou  to  offer  it ! 
Rod,  When  you  were   bravest,  eiri  and  your 

sword  sharpest, 
I  durst  affront  you;  when  the  oourt-sun  gilded  yon, 
And  every  cry  was  the  young  hopeful  Pedro, 
Ferando's  sprightly  son  !  then  durst  I  meet  you, 
When  you  were  master  of  this  fame  and  fashion, 
And  all  your  glories  in  the  full  meridian, 
The  king's  proof-favour  buckled  on  your  body : 
Had  we  then  come  to  competition, 

Which  I  have  often  sought 

Pedro.  And  I  desired  too. 

Rod,  You  should  have  seen  this  sword,  (howe'er 

you  slight  it,) 
And  felt  it  too,  sharper  than  sorrow  felt  it, 
In  execution  quicker  than  thy  scorns  ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  seen  all  this,  and  shrunk  to 

see  it! 
Then,  like  a  gentleman  I  would  have  used  thee. 
And  given  thee  the  fair  fortune  of  thy  being ; 
Then,  with  a  soldier's  arm  I  had  honour'd  thee : 
But  since  thou  steal'st  upon  me  like  a  spy. 
And  thief-like  think 'st  that  holy  case  shall  carry 
Through  all  my  purposes,  and  so  betray  me,  [thee 
Base  as  the  act,  thy  end  be,  and  I  forget  thee. 
Pedro.  What  poor  evasions  thou  build'st  on,  to 

abuse  me  ! 
The  goodness  of  a  man  ne'er  taught  these  prind- 
I  come  a  spy !  Durst  any  noble  spirit  [plea. 

Put  on  this  habit,  to  become  a  traitor? 
Even  in  an  enemy  shew  me  this  antipathy, 
Where   there    is  Christian  faith,  and  this    not 
I  come  a  spy  1  No,  Roderigo,  no.        [reverenced. 
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A  hater  of  thy  person,  a  maligner ! 

So  far  from  that,  I  brought  no  malice  with  me, 

But  rather,  when  I  meet  thee,  tears  to  soften  thee. 

When  I  put  on  this  habit,  I  pot  off 

All  fires,  all  angers,  all  those  starts  of  youth 

That  clapt  too  rank  .a  bias  to  my  being, 

And  drew  me  from  the  right  mark  all  should 

aim  at ; 
Instead  of  stubborn  steel,  I  put  on  prayers ; 
For  rash  and  hasty  heats,  a  sweet  repentance  ; 
Long  weary  steps,  and  vows,  for  my  Tain-glories. 
Oh,  Roderigo! 

Rod,  If  Siy  tongue  could  save  thee, 
Prating  be  thy  bail,  thou  hast  a  rare  benefit  !•— 
Soldiers,  come  out,  and  bring  a  halter  with  ye. — 
I'll  forgive  your  holy  habit,  sir,  but  I'll  hang  you. 

Enter  Outlaws,  Lopaz,  and  Jaqusb. 

1  Out.  Wherefore  this  halter,  captain  } 

Rod.  For  this  traitor. 
Gro,  put  it  on  him,  and  then  tie  him  up. 

1  Out,  Do  you  want  a  band,  sir?    This  is  a 
coarse  wearing  ;      IPnUt  the  haUer  on  him, 
'Twill  sit  but  scunrily  upon  this  collar : 
But  patience  is  as  good  as  a  French  pickadel. 

Lopez,  What's  his  fault,  captain  ? 

Rod,  'Tis  my  will  he  perish, 
And  that's  his  fault. 

Pedro,  A  captain  of  good  government ! 
Come,  soldiers,  come  ;  ye  are  roughly  bred,  and 

bloody ; 
Shew  your  obedience,  and  the  joy  ye  take 
In  executing  impious  commands ; 
Ye  have  a  captain  seals  your  liberal  pardons. 
Be  no  more  Christians,  put  religion  by, 
'Twill  make  ye  cowards  ;  feel  no  tenderness, 
Nor  let  a  thing  call'd  Conscienoe  trouble  ye ; 
Alafl,  'twill  breed  delay.    Bear  no  respect 
To  what  I  seem ;  were  I  a  saint  indeed. 
Why  should  that  stagger  ye  ?  ye  know  not  holiness ; 
To  be  excellent  in  evil,  is  your  goodness ; 
And  be  so,  'twill  become  ye.     Have  no  hearts. 
For  fear  you  should  repent;   that  will  be  dan- 
gerous ; 
For  if  there  be  a  knocking  there,  a  prieking, 
And  that  pulse  beat  back  to  yonr  considerations, 
How  ye  have  laid  a  stiff  hand  on  religion 

Rod,  Truss  him,  I  say  I 

Pedro,  And  violated  faith 

Rod,  Hear  him  not  prate  I 

Pedro,  Why,  what  a  thing  will  this  be ! 
What  strange  confusion  then  will  breed  among 

Rod,  Will  none  of  ye  obey  ?  [ye 

Pedro,  What  devils  vex  ye ! 
The  fears  ye  live  in,  and  the  hourly  dangers, 
Will  be  delights  to  these ;  those  have  their  ends. 
But  these  out -live  alf  time,  and  all  repentance : 
And  if  it  creep  into  your  conscienoe  once, 
Be  snre  ye  lock  that  close. 

Rod,  Why  stand  ye  gaziog  ? 

Pedro,  Farewell,  sleep,  peace,  all  that  are  human 
comforts! 
Better  ye  had  been  trees,  or  stonesj  and  happier ; 
For  those  die  here,  and  seek  no  further  being. 
Nor  hopes,  nor  punishments. 

Rod.  Rots  take  ye,  rascals ! 

Jaq.  What  would  you  have  us  do  ? 

Rod.  Dispatch  the  prater. 

Jaq,  And  have  religious  blood  hang  on  our  con- 
sciences! 


We  are  bad  enough  already ;  sins  enough 
To  make  our  graves  even  loath  us. 

Rod,  No  man  love  me  ? 

Lopez,  Although  I  be  a  thief,  I  am  no  hangman ; 
Tliey  are  two  men's  trades,  and  let  another  execute. 
Lay  violent  hands  on  holy  things  I 

Rod,  Base  cowards! 
Put  to  your  powers,  ye  rascals,  I  command  ye  I 
Holy,  or  unholy,  if  I  say  it, 
I'll  have  it  done. 

1  OtU,  If  I  do't,  let  me  starve  fbr't. 

2  OuL  Or  I. 

3  Out.  Or  I.    We  will  obey  things  handsome, 
And  bad  enough,  and  over-do  obedience ; 

But  to  be  made  such  instruments  of  mischief 

Jaq,  I  have  done  as  many  villainies  as  another, 
And  with  as  little  reluctation ; 
Let  me  come  dear  of  these,  and  wipe  that  score  dIL 
Put  me  upon  a  felt  and  known  perdition  ? 

Rod,  Have  ye  conspired,  ye  slaves  ? 

Pedro,  How  vilely  this  shews. 
In  one  that  would  command  another's  temper. 
And  bear  no  bound  in  his  own ! 

Rod,  Am  I  thus  jaded  ? 

Pedro,  Is  it  my  life  thou  long'st  fbr,  Roderigo  ? 
And  can  no  sacrifice  appease  thy  malice, 
But  my  blood  spilt  ?    Do  it  thyself,  dispatch  it ; 
And,  as  thou  takest  the  whole  revenge  unto  thee. 
Take  the  whole  sin  upon  thee,  and  be  mighty. 
Mighty  in  evil,  as  thou  art  in  anger ; 
And  let  not  these  poor  wretches  howl  for  thy  sake. 
Those  things  that  in  thine  own  glass  seem  most 

monstrous, 
Wouldst  thou  abuse  their  weak  sights  with,  for 

amiable? 
Is  it,  thou  think'st  to  fear  me  with  thy  terrors, 
And  into  weak  condition  draw  my  virtue  ? 
If  I  were  now  to  learn  to  die,  I  would  sue  to  thee ; 
Or  did  I  fear  death,  then  I  would  make  thee 

glorious ; 
But  knowing  what  and  how  far  I  can  suffer. 
And  all  my  whole  life  being  but  death's  prefiioe. 
My  sleep  but  at  next  door 

Rod,  Are  you  so  valiant  ? 
I'll  make  you  feel,  I'll  make  yon  know  and  feel  loo  I 
— And,  rascals,  ye  shall  tremble  !   Keep  him  here. 
And  keep  him  safe  too ;  if  he  'scape  your  guards— 

Pedro,  Fear  not,  I  will  not. 

Rod,  As  I  live,  ye  die  fbr't ! 
I  will  not  be  thus  baffled.  1^*0. 

Jaq,  What  a  devil  have  ye  done,  Pilgrfan?  or 
what  mischief 
Have  you  conspired,  that  he  should  rage  and  rave 
Have  you  kili'd  his  father,  or  his  mother  ?   [thus  ? 
Or  strangled  any  of  his  kindred  ? 

LopeM,  Has  he  no  sisters  ?  have  yon  not  been 
About  their  belly-pieoes  ?  [bouncing 

Jaq,  Why  should  that  be  dangerous. 
Or  any  way  deserve  death  ?  is  it  not  natural  ? 
Bar  us  the  Christian  liberty  of  women, 
And  build  us  up  with  brick,  take  away  our  free- 
stone. 

1  Out,  Because  thou  art  holier  than  he,  upon 
my  oonsdence. 
He  does  not  envy  thee ;  that's  not  his  quarrel ; 
For,  look  you,  that  might  be  compounded  without 
prayers. 

LopeM,  Nor  that  thou  seem'st  an  honester  man ; 
for  here 
We  have  no  trading  with  such  tinael-stnff ; 
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To  be  an  excellent  thief  is  all  we  aim  at. 
Wilt  thou  take  a  spit  and  stride,  and  see  if  thou 
canst  out-run  us  ? 

Pedro.  I  scorn  to  shift  his  fury;   keep  your 
obedience; 
For  though  your  goTenunent  admit  no  precedent. 
Keep  yourselres  careful  in't. 

Jaq*  Thou  wilt  he  hang'd  then  ? 

Pedro,  I  cannot  die  with  fewer  faults  upon  me. 

2  Out,  'Tis  ten  to  one  he*ll  shoot  him  ;  for  the 
devil's  in  him 
If  he  hang  him  himself. 

Lop«M.  He  has  too  proud  a  nature ; 
He  will  compel  some  one. 

Jaq,  I  am  confident. 

Lopez.  And  so  are  all,  I  think. 

Pedro.  Be  not  molested ; 
If  I  must  die,  let  it  not  trouble  you ; 
It  stirs  not  me ;  it  is  the  end  I  was  bom  for. 
Only  this  honest  office  I  desire  ye. 
If  there  be  courtesy  in  men  of  your  breed. 
To  see  me  buried  ;  not  to  let  his  fury 
Expose  my  body  to  the  open  Tiolence 
Of  beasts  and  fowls ;  so  far  I  urge  humanity. 

Jaq.  He  shall  not  deny  us  that ;  we'll  see  yon 
under  ground, 
And  give  you  a  volley  of  as  good  cups  of  sack. 
For  that's  our  disdpUne— 

Enter  Roosrioo,  and  Auhoa  in  bog't  dreu, 

Lopez.  He  comes  again. 
As  high  in  rage  as  ever ;  the  boy  with  him. 

1  Out.  Will  he  compel  the  child  ? 

Lopez,  He  is  bent  to  do  it, 
And  must  have  somebody. 

Rod.  If  thou  lovest  me,  do  it ! 
Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  say  thou  shalt  do  it ! 
Stare  not,  nor  stagger,  sirrah  !  if  ye  deny  me — 
Do  you  see  this,  rogue  ? 

AUn.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  ? — 
Heaven's  goodness  bless  me  !  lApart. 

Rod.  Do  ?  why,  hang  a  rascal. 
That  would  hang  me. 

Alin.  I  am  a  boy,  and  weak,  sir. 

Rod.  Thou  art  strong  enough  to  tie  him  to  a 
bough. 
And  turn  lum  off.     Come,  thou  shalt  be  my  jewel. 
And  I'll  allow  thee  horse,  and  all  thy  pleasures, 
And  twenty  gallant  things ;   I'll  teach  thee  arms 
Make  thee  mine  heir.  [too ; 

Alin.  Let  me  inherit  death  first ! 

Rod.  Make  me  not  angry,  sirrah  I 

Alin.  Which  is  the  man,  sir  ? 
I'll  pluck  up  the  best  heart  I  can ;  yet 

Rod.  Fear  not ; 
It  is  my  wilL    That  in  the  Pilgrim's  coat  there. 
That  devil  in  the  saint's  skin. 

Alin.  Guard  me,  goodness  !  lApart 

Rod.  Dispatch  him  presently. 

Pedro.  I  wait  your  worst,  sir. 

Jaq.  Will  the  boy  do  it?  is  the  rogue  so  oon- 
fident  ? 
So  young,  so  deep  in  blood  ? 

Lopez.  He  shakes  and  trembles. 

Pedro.  Dost  thou  seek  more  coals  still  to  sear 
thy  oonsdence  ? 
Work  sacred  innocence  to  be  a  devil  ? 
Do  it  thyself  for  shame,  thou  best  beoomest  it. 

Rod.  Sirrah,  I  scorn  my  finger  should  be  'filed 
with  thee; 


And  yet  I'll  have  it  done ;  this  child  shall  stranglp 

thee: 
A  crying  girl,  if  she  were  here,  should  master  thee. 

Alin.   How  should  I  save  him?  how  myself 
from  violence  ?  lAtide. 

Pedro.  Lnve  your  tongue-valour,  and  dispatch 

your  hate,  sir ; 

The  patience  of  my  death  shall  more  torment  thee. 

Thou  painted  honour,  thou  base  man  made  back- 

Than  all  my  life  has  fear'd  thee.  [ward  I 

Rod.  Gag  him,  sirrah ! 

Jaq.  The  boy  looks  cheerfully  now ;   sure  he 

Lopez,  He  will  maul  him  else.  [will  do  it. 

Alin.  Are  you  prepared  to  die,  sir ! 

Pedro.  Yes,  boy,  and  ready ;  pr'ythee  to  thy 
business. 

Alin.  Why  are  you  then  so  angry  ?  so  perplex'd, 
sir.» 
Patience  wins  Heaven,  and  not  the  heat  of  passion. 
Why  do  you  rail  ? 

Lopez.  The  boy*s  a  pretty  priest. 

Pedro.  I  thank  you,  gentle  child ;  you  teach  me 

Alin.  You  seem  to  fear  too.  [truly. 

Pedro.  Thou  seest  more  than  I  feel,  boy. 

Alin,  You  tremble,  sure. 

Pedro.  No,  sure,  boy ;  'tis  thy  tenderness. 
Fr'ythee  make  haste,  and  let  that  gulph  be  satisfied. 

Alin.  Are  you  so  willing  to  go  to't  ? 

Pedro.  Most  willing: 
I  would  not  borrow  from  his  courtesy 
One  hour  of  life,  to  gain  an  age  of  glory. 

Alin.  And  is  your  reckoning  straight,  sir  ? 

Pedro.  As  straight  as  truth,  boy ; 
I  cannot  go  more  joyfully  to  a  wedding. 

Alin.  Then  to  your  prayers ;  Til  dispatch  yon 
presently. — 
Now  guide  my  tongue,  thou  blessedness !     [Arid* 

Rod.  A  good  boy  ! 

Alin.  But  hark  you,  sir,  one  word ;  and  pray 
you  resolve  me. 
Let  me  speak  privately.  C^^y  «w^*  <»|Hirt. 

Rod,  What  wouldst  thou  have,  child  ? 

Alin.  Shall  this  man  die  ? 

Rod.  Why  dost  thou  make  that  question  ? 

Alin.  Pray  you  be  not  angry ;  if  he  must,  I'll 
But  must  he  now  ?  [do  it. 

Rod.  What  else  ?  who  dare  reprieve  him  ? 

Alin.  Pray  you  think  again ;  and  as  your  injuries 
Are  great,  and  full,  you  suffer  from  this  fellow. 
Do  not  you  purpose  so  to  suit  your  vengeance  ? 

Rod.  I  do,  and  must 

Alin.  You  cannot,  if  he  die  now. 

Rod.  Cannot? 

Alin.  No,  cannot;  be  not  vex'd ;  you'U  find  it. 
I  have  consider' d,  and  I  know  it  certain. 
You  suffer  below  him ;  lose  all  your  angers. 

Rod.  Why,  my  best  boy  ? 

Alin.  I  love  and  tender  you, 
I  would  not  tdl  you  else.    Is  that  reveoge. 
To  slight  your  cause,  and  saint  your  enemy  ? 
Clap  Uie  dove's  wings  of  downy  peace  unto  him. 
And  let  him  soar  to  Heaven,  whilst  you  are  sighing  ? 
Is  this  revenge  ? 

Rod.  I  would  have  him  die. 

Alin.  Prepared  thus  ? 
The  blessing  of  a  father  never  reach'd  it ! 
His  contemplation  now  scorns  you,  contemns  you. 
And  aU  the  tortures  you  can  use :  Let  him  die  thus, 
And  these  that  know  and  love  revenge  will  langh 
at  yon. 
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Here  lies  the  honour  of  a  well-bred  anger, 
To  make  his  enemy  shake  and  tremble  under  hiuiy 
Doubt,  nay,  almost  despair,  and  then  confound  him. 
This  man  you  rock  asleep,  and  all  your  rages 
Are  requiems  to  his  parting  soul,  mere  anthems. 

Rod.  Indeed  he  is  strongly  built. 

Alin,  You  cannot  shake  him ; 
And  the  more  weight  you  put  on  his  foundation, 
Now  as  he  stands,  you  fix  him  still  the  stronger. 
If  you  love  him,  honour  him,  would  heap  upon  him 
Friendships  and  benefits  beyond  example, 
Hope  him  a  star  in  Heaven,  and  there  would  stick 
Now  tnke  his  life.  [him, 

Rod,  I  had  rather  take  mine  own,  boy. 

Alin.  m  ease  him  presently, 

Rod,  Stay,  be  not  hasty. 

Alin.  Bless  my  tongue  still  I  [AHde. 

Lopez.  What  has  the  boy  done  to  him  ? 
How  dull  and  still  he  looks  ! 

Alin.  You  are  a  wise  man, 
And  long  have  buckled  with  the  world's  extre- 
mities, 
A  valiant  man,  and  no  doubt  know  both  fortunes ; 
And  would  you  work  your  master-piece  thus  madly, 
Take  the  bare  name  of  honour?  that  will  pity  you. 
When  the  world  knows  you  have  prey'd  on  a  poor 
Pilgrim. 

Rod.  The  boy  has  stagger'd  me  :  What  wouldst 
thou  have  me 

Alin,  Have  you  ?  do  yon  not  feel,  sir  ?  does  it 
not  stir  you  ? 
Do  you  ask  a  child  ?  I  would  have  you  do  most 

bravely, 
(Because  I  most  affect  you,)  like  yourself,  sir ; 
Scorn  him.  and  let  him  go ;  seem  to  contemn  him, 
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And,  now  you  have  made  him  shake,  seal  him  his 

pardon. 
When  he  appears  a  subject  fit  for  anger, 
And  fit  for  you,  his  pious  armour  off, 
His  hopes  no  higher  than  your  sword  may  reach  at. 
Then  strike,  and  then  you  know  revenge,  then 

take  it 

I  hope  I  have  tum'd  his  mind.  iAatde., 

Rod.  Let  the  fool  go  there  ! — 
I  scorn  to  let  loose  so  base  an  anger 
May  light  on  thee :  See  me  no  more,  but  quit  me ; 
And  when  we  meet  sgain 

Pedro,  m  thank  you,  captain.  IBxii. 

Alin.  Why,  this  was  like  yourselfl — But  which 
way  goes  he  ? 
Shall  we  ne'er  happy  meet !  lAgide. 

Rod.  I  am  drowsy,  boy ; 
Go  with  me,  and  discourse :  I  like  thy  company ; 
Oh,  child  !  I  love  thy  tongue.  lExU. 

Alin.  I  shall  wait  on  yon.  lExit 

LopeM.  The  boy  haa  done't;   a  plaguy  witty 
rascal  I 
And  I  shall  love  him  terribly. 

Jaq.  'Twas  he,  most  certain : 
For,  if  you  mark,  how  earnest  he  was  with  him. 
And  how  he  labonr'd  him ! 

LopeM.  A  cunning  villain ! 
But  a  good  rogue.  This  boy  will  make  us  all  hcmeat. 

1  Out.  I  scarce  believe  that ;  but  I  like  the  boy 
well. 
Come,  let's  to  supper ;  then  upon  our  watches. 

Lopez.  This  Pilgrim  'scaped,  a  joyful  one. 

Jaq.  Let's  drink  round 
To  the  boy's  health,  and  then  about  our  business. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  L^Thetame. 


Enter  TUoDeMoo,  Jaqubs,  Lofkz,  and  three  Ont]aw§. 

Rod,  None  of  you  know  her  ? 

Jaq.  Alas,  sir,  we  ne'er  saw  her. 
Nor  ever  heard  of  her,  but  from  your  report. 

Rod.  No  happy  eye  .' 

Lopez.  I  do  not  think  'tis  she,  sir ; 
Methinks,  a  woman  dares  not 

Rod,  Thou  speak'st  poorly ; 
What  dares  not  woman,  when  she  is  provoked  ? 
Or  what  seems  dangerous  to  love  or  fury  ? 
That  it  is  she,  this  has  confirm 'd  me  certain, 
These  jewels  here,  a  part  of  which  I  sent  her. 
And,  though  unwUling,  yet  her  father  wrought  her 
To  take  and  wear. 

Lopez,  A  wench,  and  we  not  know  it } 
And  among  us  P  'Where  were  our  understandings  ? 
I  could  have  guess'd  unhappily,  have  had  some 

feeling 
In  such  a  matter :  Here  are  as  pretty  fellows, 
At  the  discovery  of  such  a  jigambob ! 
A  handsome  wench  too  ?  Sure  we  have  lost  our 

faculties, 
We  have  no  motions.    What  should  she  do  here, 
sir? 

Rod.  That's  it  that  troubles  me.    Oh,  that  base 

rascal!  [him, 

There  lies  the  misery  !     How  cunnini^y  she  quit 


And  how  she  urged !    Had  ye  been  constant  to  me, 
I  ne^er  had  suffer'd  this. 

1  Out.  You  might  have  hanged  him ; 
And  'would  he  had  been  hang'd  1  thaf  s  all  we  care 
So  our  hands  had  not  done't  [for'c, 

Rod,  She  is  gone  again  too ; 
And  what  care  have  ye  for  that  ?  gone,  and  con- 

temn'd  me ; 
Master'd  my  will  and  power,  and  now  laughs  at  me. 

Lopez,  llie  devil,  mat  brought  her  hidier,  sir,  I 
Has  carried  her  back  again  invisible,  [think 

For  we  ne'er  knew  nor  heard  of  her  departure. 

Jaq,  No  living  thing  came  this  night  through 
She  went  with  yon.  [our  watches  ; 

Rod,  Was  by  me  till  I  slept, 
But  when  I  waked,  and  call'd — ^Oh,  my  duU  pate 
If  I  had  open'd  this  when  it  was  given  me,  [here  ! 
This  rogny  box 

Lopez,  We  could  but  give  it  you. 

Rod.  Pilgrim  ?  a  pox  o'  Pilgrims !    there  the 
game  goes. 
There's  aU  my  fortune  fled ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  it 

SntUr  ALFHomo  and  Uoo  Outlawi. 

Alph,  Bring  me  unto  thy  captain  I  wbere's  thy 
captain? 
I  am  founder'd,  melted ;  some  fiury  thing  or  other 
Has  led  me  dancing ;  the  devil  has  haunted  me 
I'  th'  likeness  of  a  voice.^-Give  me  thy  captsin  I 
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2  Out,  He's  here,  sir ;  there  he  stands. 
Alph.  How  dost  thou,  captain  ? 
I  have  been  foolM  and  jaded,  made  a  dog-bolt ! 
My  daughter's  ran  away ;  I  have  been  haanted  too ; 
I  have  lost  my  horse ;  I  am  hungry,  and  oat  of  my 
wits  also. 
Bod,   Come  in;    I'll  tell  yon  what  I  know; 
strange  things  ! 
And  take  your  ease ;  I'll  follow  her  recorery : 
These  shall  be  yours  the  whilst,  and  do  you  sendee. 
Alj^.  Let  me  haye  drink  enough ;  I  am  almost 

choak'd  too. 
Rod.  Yon  shall  have  anything.  —  What  think 

you  now,  soldiers  ? 
Jaq.  I  think  a  woman  is  a  woman,  that's  any 
thing. 
The  next  we  take,  we'll  search  a  little  nearer ; 
We'll  not  be  boy'd  again  wi&  a  pair  of  breeches. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  11,— Before  the  Dwelling  qf  the  Outlaws 

in  the  Forest. 

Enter  Julctta  in  bo^t  clothes. 

JuL   He's  gone  in  here :    This  is  Rodezigo's 

quarter, 
And  I'll  be  with  him  soon ;  I'll  startle  him 
A  little  better  than  I  hare  done.    All  this  long 

night 
I  have  led  Mm  out  o'  th'  way,  to  try  his  patience, 
And  made  him  swear,  and  curse,  and  pray,  and 

swear  again. 
And  cry  for  anger ;  I  made  him  leave  his  horse  too, 
Where  he  can  never  find  him  more ;  whistled  to 

him. 
And  then  he  would  run  through  thick  and  thin  to 

reach  me; 
And  down  in  this  ditch,  up  again,  and  shake  him. 
And  swear  some  certain  blessings ;  then  into  that 

bush 
Pop  goes  his  pate,  and  all  his  face  is  comb'd  over, 
And  I  sit  laughing:    A  hundred  tricks  I  have 

served  him, 
And  I  will  double  'em,  before  I  leave  him : 
I'll  teach  his  anger  to  dispute  with  women. 
But  all  this  time  I  cannot  meet  my  mistress, 
I  cannot  come  to  comfort  her,  that  grieves  me, 
For  sure  she  is  much  afflicted ;  till  I  do, 
I'll  haunt,  thy  ghost,  AJphonso;   I'll  keep  thee 

waking. 
Yes,  I  must  get  a  drum  :  I  am  villainous  weary, 
And  yet  I'll  trot  about  these  villages 
Till  I  have  got  my  will,  and  then  have  at  you ! 
1*11  make  your  anger  drop  out  at  your  elbows,  ere 

1  leave  you.  lExiL 


SCENE  Uh^Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Sbbkiito  and  Cuno. 

Seb.  'Tis  strange,  in  all  the  drcuit  we  have 
ridden. 
We  cannot  cross  her ;  no  way  light  upon  her. 
Curio.  I  do  not  think  she  is  gone  thus  for,  or 
this  way; 
For  certain,  if  she  had,  we  should  have  reached  her. 
Made  some  discovery,  heard  some  news  ;  we  have 
seen  nothing. 
Seb.  Nor  pass'd  by  any  body  that  could  promise 
anything. 


She  is  certainly  disguised ;  her  modesrf 
Durst  never  venture  else. 

Curio.  Let  her  take  any  shape. 
And  let  me  see  it  once,  I  can  cUstinguish  it. 

Seb.  So  should  I  think  too.    Has  not  her  father 
found  her  ? 

Curio.  No,  I'll  be  hang'd  then ;  he  has  no  pa- 
tience 
(Unless  she  light  in  his  teeth)  to  look  about  him ; 
He  guesses  now,  and  chafes,  and  frets  like  tinsel. 

Seb.  Let  him  go  on,  he  cannot  live  without  it ; 
But  keep  her  from  him,  Heaven !    Where  are  we. 
Curio  ? 

Curio.  In  a  wood  I  think !  hang  me,  if  I  know 
else! 
And  yet  I  have  ridden  all  these  coasts  at  all  hours. 
And  had  an  aim. 

Seb.  I  would  we  had  a  guide. 

Curio.  And  if  I  be  not  much  awry,  Seberto, 
Not  far  off  should  be  Roderigo's  quarter ; 
For  in  this  fastness,  if  I  be  not  cozen'd. 
He  and  his  Outlaws  live. 

Seb.  This  is  the  place  then 
We  appointed  him  to  meet  in. 

Curio.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Seb.  'Would  we  could  meet  some  living  thing' — 

Enter  Auvoa  disguised. 

What's  that  there  ? 

Curio.  A  boy,  I  think.    Stay ;  why  may  not  he 
direct  us  ? 

Alin.  I  am  hungry,  and  I  am  weary,  and  I  can- 
not find  him. 
Keep  my  wits,  Heaven  I  I  feel  'em  wavering. 
Oh,  God,  my  head ! 

Seb.  Boy !  dost  thou  hear  ?  thou  stripling  I 

Alin.  Now  they  will  tear  me,  torture  me  1  now 
Will  hang  him  without  mercy. — Ha !      [Roderigo 

Curio.  Come  hither  I — 
A  very  pretty  boy. — ^What  place  is  this,  child? 
And  whither  dost  thou  travel  ? — How  he  stares  I 
Some  stubborn  master  has  abused  the  boy, 
And  beaten  him  :  How  he  com|>lain8 ! — ^Whither 
goest  thou  ? 

Alin.  I  go  to  Segovia,  sir,  to  my  sick  mother ; 
I  have  been  taken  here  by  drunken  thieves, 
And — oh,  my  bones ! — I  have  been  beaten,  sir. 
Misused  and  robb*d ;  extremely  beaten,  gentlemen. 
Oh,  God,  my  side  ! 

Seb.  What  beasts  would  use  a  boy  thus  ? 
Look  up,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 

Alin.  Oh,  I  cannot 
My  back,  my  back,  my  back  ! 

Curio.  What  thieves  ? 

Alin.  I  know  not. 
But  they  call  the  captain,  Roderigo. 

Curio*  Look  you  1 
I  knew  we  were  thereabouts. 

Seb.  Dost  thou  want  anythingf 

Alin.  Nothing  but  ease,  but  ease,  sir. 

Curio.  There's  some  money. 
And  get  thee  to  thy  mother. 

Alin.  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 

Seb.  This  was  extremely  foul,  to  vex  a  child  thus. 
Come,  let's  along ;  we  cannot  lose  our  way  now. 

iSxeuHl, 

Alin.  Though  ye  are  honest  men,  I  fisar  yonr 
fingers. 
And  glad  I  am  got  off.    Oh,  how  I  tremble ! 
Send  me  but  once  within  his  arms,  dear  Fortnae, 
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And  then  come  all  the  world ! — ^What  shall  I  do 

now? 
'Tis  almost  night  again,  and  where  to  lodge  me 
Or  get  me  meat,  or  anything,  I  know  not. 
These  wild  woods,  and  the  &ncies  I  hare  in  me. 
Will  run  me  mad. 

Enter  Juuttta  with  a  drum. 

Jul.  Boy',  boy! 

Alin.  More  set  to  take  me  ? 

Jul,  Dost  thou  hear,  boy  }  thou  pointer ! 

Alin,  'Tis  a  boy  too, 
A  lacky-boy :  I  need  not  fear  his  fierceness. 

Jul.  Canst  thou  beat  a  drum  ? 

Alin.  A  drum  ? 

Jul.  This  thing,  a  drum  here. 
Didst  thou  never  see  a  drum  ?    Canst  thou  make 
this  grumble  ? 

Aim,  Ju]etta*s  hc6  and  tongue!  Is  she  run  mad 
too? 
Here  may  be  double  craft,  [^ftcfo.]— I  have  no 
skiU  in't. 

Jul.  I'll  give  thee  a  ryal  but  to  go  along  with  me. 

Alin.  I  care  not  for  thy  ryal :  I  have  other  bu- 
Drum  to  thyself,  and  dance  to  it.  [siness. 

Jul.  Sirrah,  sirrah  ! 
Thou  scurvy  sirrah !  thou  snotty-nosed  scab !  dost 
If  I  lay  down  my  drum [thou  hear  me  ? 

Alin,  Here  comes  more  company ! 
I  fear  a  plot;  Heaven  send  me  fairly  from  it.  {.Bxiu 

Enter  RoDmioo  and  two  Outlaws. 

Jul.  Bfuta  !  who's  here  ?  IBxlirtt, 

Lopez.  Captain,  do  you  need  me  farther  ? 

Rod.  No,  not  a  foot    Give  me  the  gown ;  the 
sword  now. 

Jul.  This  is  the  devil  thief;  and,  if  he  take  me. 
Woe  be  to  my  gally-gaakins ! 

Lopez.  Certain,  sir. 
She'll  take  her  patches  off,  and  change  her  habit. 

Rod.  Let  her  do  what  she  please.  No,  no,  Alinda, 
You  cannot  oozen  me  again  in  a  boy's  figure. 
Nor  hide  the  beauty  of  that  face  in  patches, 
But  I  shall  know  it. 

</«/»  A  boy  ?  his  face  in  patches  ? 

Rod.  Nor  shall  your  tongue  again  bewitch  mine 

anger. 

If  she  be  found  i'  th*  woods,  send  me  word  presently, 
And  I'll  return ;  she  cannot  be  far  gone  yet : 
If  she  be  not,  expect  me  when  you  see  me. 
Use  all  your  service  to  my  friend  Alphonso, 
And  have  a  care  to  your  business.     Furewell ! 
No  more  :  Farewell  1  iExtnnt  gneraUy. 

Jul.  I  am  heartily  glad  thou  art  gone  yet 
This  boy  in  patches  was  the  boy  came  by  me, 
The  very  same ;  how  hastily  it  shifted  I 
What  a  mope-eyed  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  know  her! 
This  must  be  she,  this  is  she,  now  I  remember  her; 
How  loth  she  was  to  talk  too,  how  she  fear'd  me  1 
I  oould  now  piss'my  eves  out  for  mere  anger. 
I'll  foUow  her — ^Bnt  who  shall  vex  her  father  then? 
One  flurt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage. 
If  I  can  cross  the  captain,  too — Come,  tabor!  \.EziL 


SCENE  jy.-^Brfore  the  Cabin  of  the  Outlaws. 

Enter  jAQuaa  and  Firtt  OnUaw. 
Jaq,  Are  they  all  set  ? 
1  Out.  All,  and  each  quarter  quiet. 
Jaq.  Is  the  old  man  asleep  P 


1  Out.  An  hour  ago,  sir. 

Jaq.  We  must  be  very  careful  in  his  absence, 
And  very  watchful. 

1  Out.  It  concerns  us  nearly. 
He  will  not  be  long  from  us. 

Jaq.  No,  he  cannot. 

I  Out.  A  little  heat  of  love,  which  he  must 
wander  out ; 
And  then  again— Hark  !  l^rum  ^far  qf. 

Jaq.  What? 

1  Out,  'Tis  not  the  wind,  sure ; 

That's  still  and  calm;  no  noise,  nor  flux  of  waters. 
Jaq.  I  hear  a  drum,  I  think. 

2  Out.  That,  that ;  it  beato  again  now.    {Drum. 
Jaq.  Now  it  comes  nearer.    Sure  we  are  sur- 
prised, sir ; 

Some  firom  the  king's  command.     We  are  lost,  we 
are  dead  all! 

1  Out.  Hark,  hark  !  a  chai^  now !  my  captain 

has  betray'd  us, 
And  left  us  to  this  ruin,  run  away  from  us ! 

Enter  two  OutUwa. 

Lopez.  Another  beats  &  that  side. 

2  Out.  Fly,  fly,  Jaques ! 

We  are  taken  in  a  toil,  snapt  in  a  pitfal ; 
Methinks  I  feel  a  sword  already  shave  me. 

3  Out.  A  thousand  horse  and  foot,  a  thousand 

pioneers. 
If  we  get  under  ground,  to  fetch  us  out  again  ; 
And  every  one  an  axe  to  cut  the  woods  down. 
Lopez.  This  is  the  dismal'st  night—     C&rciMt. 

Enter  Alpuoitbo. 

Alph.  Where  is  my  nag  now  ? 
And  what  make  I  here  to  be  hang'd  ?  what  devil 
Brought  me  into  this  danger  I  Is  there  ne'er  a  hole. 
That  I  may  creep  in  deep  enough,  and  die  quickly  ? 
Ne'er  an  old  ditch  to  choke  me  ?    I  shall  be  taken 
For  their  commander  now,  their  general. 
And  have  a  commanding  gallows  set  up  for  me 
As  high  as  a  may  .pole,  and  nasty  songs  made  on  me; 
Be  printed  with  a  pint-pot  and  a  dagger. 
They  are  all  kill'd  by  this  time.     Can  I  pray  ? 
Let  me  see  that  first — I  have  too  much  fear  to  be 

faithfiil. 
Where's  aU  my  state  now?   I  must  go  hunt  for 

daughters. 
Daughters,  and   diamsels  of   the   lake,    damn'd 

daughters ! 
A  hundred  crowns  for  a  good  tod  of  hay, 
Or  a  fine  hollow  tree,  that  would  contain  me. 
I  hear  'em  coming ;  I  feel  the  noose  about  me ! 

Enter  SKBsaTo,  Curio,  Outlaws,  and  Jaqvbs. 


Seh.  Why  do  you  fear,  and*  fly  ?  here  are  no 
None  from  the  king  to  vex  you.  [soldiers, 

1  Out.  The  drum,  the  drum,  sir ! 

Curio.  I  never  saw  such  pigeon-hearted  people ! 
What  drum?    what  danger?  —  Who's  that  that 

shakes  behind  there  ? 
Merey  upon  me,  sir,  why  are  you  fear'd  thus  ? 

Alph.  Are  we  all  kill'd  ?  no  mercy  to  be  hoped 
Am  I  not  shot,  do  you  think  ?  [fur  ? 

Seb.  You  are  strangely  firighted ;. 
Shot  with  a  fiddle-stick  1  Who's  here  to  shoot  you? 
A  drum  we  saw  indeed ;  a  boy  was  beating  it. 
And  hunting  squirrels  by  moon-light 

Lopez.  Nothing  else,  sir  ? 

Curio.  Not  anything :  no  other  person  stirriog. 

Alph.  Oh,  that  I  had  that  boy!  this  is  that  devil. 
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That  furj  rogue,  that  haunted  me  last  night ! 
He  has  sleeves  like  dragon's  wings. 
Seb.  A  little  foot-hoy. 

Alph.  Come,  let's  go  in,  and  let  me  get  my 
clothes  on. 

If  e*er  I  stay  here  more  to  he  thns  martyr'd 

Did  ye  not  meet  the  wench  ? 
Seb,  No,  sure,  we  met  her  not.  [tlemen, 

Alph,  She  has  heen  here  in  boy's  apparel,  gen- 
(A.  gallant  thing,  and  famous  for  a  gentlewoman,) 
i  And  all  her  ftce  patch*d  oyer  for  discOTery ; 
;  A  Pilgrim  too,  and  thereby  hangs  a  drcnmstance, 
That  she  hath  play'd  her  master-prixe,  a  rare  one. 
I  came  too  short. 

Curio,  Such  a  young  boy  we  met,  sir. 
Alph,  In  a  grey  hat  ? 
Curio.  The  same;  his  face  all  patch'd  too. 
Alph,  'Twas  she,  a  rot  run  with  her !  she,  that 
rank  she ! 
Walk  in.  Til  tell  ye  all ;  and  then  we'll  part  again : 
But  get  some  store  of  wine ;  thb  fright  sits  here 
yet.  IBxeutU  into  Ou  Cabin, 

Enter  Juurta. 

Jul.  What  a  fright  I  hare  put  'em  in ;  what  a 
brave  hurry ! 
If  this  do  bolt  him,  I'll  be  with  him  again 
With  a  new  part,  was  never  play'd ;  I'll  ferk  him ; 
As  he  hunts  her,  so  I'll  hunt  him  ;  I'll  claw  him. 
Now  will  I  see  if  I  can  cross  her  footing. 
Yet  still  I'll  watch  his  water,  he  shall  pay  for't ; 
And  when  he  thinks  most  malioe,  and  means  worse, 
I'll  make  him  know  the  mare's  the  better  horse. 

iSxU, 


8CENB  y Segovia.  A  Street, 

Enter  Panao,  and  th$  third  Gentltman 

Geni,  You  are  a  stranger,  sir ;  and,  for  huma- 
nity. 
Being  come  within  our  walls,  I  would  shew  you 
You  have  seen  the  castle  ?  [something. 

Pedro,  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  a  strong  one, 
And  well  maintain'd. 

Gent,  Why  are  you  still  thus  sad,  sir  ? 
How  do  you  like  the  walks  ? 

Pedro,  They  are  very  pleasant ; 
Your  town  stands  cool  and  sweet. 

Geni,  But  that  I  would  not 
Affect  f  ou  with  more  sadness,  I  could  shew  you 
A  place  worth  view. 

Pedro,  Shows  seldom  alter  me,  sir ; 
,  Pray  yon  speak  it,  and  then  shew  it. 

Gent,  *T\a  a  house  here 
Where  people  of  all  sorts,  tiiat  have  been  visited 
With  lunacies  and  follies,  wait  their  cures : 
Their  fancies,  of  a  thousand  stamps  and  fashions. 
Like  flies  in  several  shapes,  buz  round  about  ye. 
And  twice  as  many  gestures ;  some  of  pity. 
That  it  would  make  you  melt  to  see  their  passions ; 
And  some  as  light  again,  that  would  content  you. 
But  I  see,  sir,  your  temper  is  too  modest. 
Too  much  inclined  to  contemplation, 
To  meet  with  these. 

Pedro,  You  could  not  please  me  better ; 
And  I  beseech  yon,  sir,  do  me  the  honour 
To  let  me  wait  upon  you. 

Geni,  Since  you  are  willing. 
To  me  it  shall  be  a  pleasure  to  conduct  you. 

Pedro,  I  ne'er  had  such  a  mind  yet  to  see  misery! 

lExfHni, 


SCENE  VI.— ^  Mad-house  in  the  same  Cit^  g 
Madmen  are  seen  in  their  Cells, 

Enter  tuto  Keepers. 

1  Keep.  Carry  Mad  Bess  some  meat,  she  roars 

like  thunder ; 
And  tie  the  parson  short,  the  moon's  i'  tii'  full, 
He  has  a  thousand  pigs  in's  brains.   Who  looks  to 

the  prentice? 
Keep  him  from  women,  he  thinks  he  has  lost  his 

mistress ; 
And  talk  of  no  silk  stuffs,  'twill  run  him  horn-mad. 

2  Keep.  The  justice  keeps  such  a  stir  yonder 

with  his  charges, 
And  such  a  coil  with  warrants ! 

1  Keep,  Take  away  his  statutes  ; 

The  devil  has  possess  d  him  in  the  likeness 

Of  penal  laws ;  keep  him  from  agua^vitw. 

For  if  that  spirit  creep  into  his  quorum, 

He  will  commit  us  all.  How  is  it  with  die  seholar  ? 

2  Keep.  For  anything  I  see,  he's  in  his  right 

wits. 
1  Keep,  Thou  art  an  ass!  in  his  right  wits, 

goodman  ooxcomb  ? 
As  though  any  man  durst  be  in's  right  wits,  and 

be  here : 
It  is  as  much  as  we  dare  be,  that  keep  'em. 

Enter  En^Usk  Uadman. 

£ng,  Grive  me  some  drink ! 

I  Keep.  Oh,  there's  the  Englishman. 

Eng,  Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  £roth  'em, 

froth  'em ! 
Down  o'  your  knees,  you  rogues,  and  pledge  roe 

roundly !  ISlnpt. 

One,  two,  three,  and  four ; 

We  ahall  all  be  merry  within  this  hoar. 

To  the  great  Turk  ! 

1  Keep,  Peace,  peace,  thou  heathen  drunkard  I 
These  English  are  so  malt-mad,  there's  no  med- 
dling with  'em ; 

When  they  have  a  fruitful  year  of  barley  there. 
All  the  whole  island's  thus. 

Eng.  A  snuff,  a  snuff^  a  snuff, 
A  lewd  notorious  snuff !  give't  him  again,  boy. 

Enter  fithe-Fool. 
Fool,  God  ye  good  even,  gaffer ! 

2  Keep.  Who  let  the  Fool  loose ! 

1  Keep,  If  any  of  the  madmen  take  her,  she  is 
They'll  bounce  her  loins.  [pepper'd ; 

Fool,  Will  you  walk  into  the  coal-house .' 

1  Keep,  She  is  as  lecherous  too  as  a  she-ferret. 

2  Keep,  Who  a  vengeance  looks  to  her  ? — Qo 
I'll  give  thee  a  fine  apple.  [in,  Kate. 

Fool.  Will  yon  buss  me. 
And  tickle  me  and  make  me  laugh  ? 

1  Keep.  I'll  whip  you. 

Eng,  Fool,  Fool  1  come  up  to  me,  FooL 

Fool,  Are  you  peeping  ? 

Eng,  I'll  get  thee  with  five  fbols. 

Fool.  Oh,  fine,  oh,  dainty ! 

Eng.   And  thou  shall  lie-in  in  a  borse-clothf 

Fool.  And  shall  I  have  a  coach?       [like  a  lady, 

Eng.  Drawn  with  four  turloes ; 
And  they  shall  tread  thee  too. 

Fool,  We  shall  have  eggs  then ! 
And  shall  I  sit  upon  'em ! 

Eng,  Ay,  ay,  and  they  shall  be  all  addle, 
And  make  an  admirable  tansey  for  the  deviL 
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Come,  come  away ;  I  am  taken  with  thy  Ioto,  Fool, 
And  will  mightily  belabour  thee. 

1  Keep.  How  the  Fool  bridles  !  how  she  twitters 

at  him ! 
These  Englishmen  would  stagger  a  wise  woman. 
If  we  should  suffer  her  to  have  her  will  now, 
We  should  have  all  the  women  in  Spain  as  mad  as 

she  here. 

2  Keep,  They  would  strive  who  should  be  most 

fool. — ^Away  with  her ! 

EnUr  MftstCT,  thru  Oflntlemen,  Scholar,  and  Psoao. 

Fool.  Pray  ye  stay  a  little  I  let's  hear  him  sing ; 

he  has  a  fine  breast. 
1  Keep.  Here  comes  my  master. — ^To  the  Bpit» 
yon  whore, 
And  stir  no  more  abroad,  but  tend  your  business ; 
You  shall  have  no  more  sops  i'  th'  pan  else,  nor 
Besides,  I'll  whip  your  breech.  [no  porridge  : 

Fool.  I'll  go  in  presently. 

1  Gent.  I'U  assure  you,  sir,  the  Cardinal's  angry 
For  keeping  this  young  man.  [with  you 

Matt,  I  am  heartily  sorry. 
If  ye  allow  him  sound,  pray  ye  take  him  with  ye. 

3  Gent.  [  To  Psdro.]  This  is  the  place,  and  now 

observe  their  humours. 

2  Gent.  We  can  find  nothing  in  him  Ught,  nor 

tainted; 
No  startings,  nor  no  rubs,  in  all  his  answers  ; 
In  all  his  letters,  nothing  but  discretion, 
Learning,  and  handsome  style. 
Mast,  Be  not  deceived,  sir ; 
Mark  but  his  look. 

1  Gent,  His  grief,  and  his  imprisonment, 
May  stamp  that  there. 

Maat,  Pniy  talk  with  him  again  then. 

2  Gent.  That  will  be  needless ;  we  have  tried 

him  long  enough, 
And  if  he  had  a  taint  we  should  have  met  with  it. 
Yet  to  discharge  your  care 

Pedro.  A  sober  youth  I 
Pity  so  heavy  a  cross  should  light  upon  him. 

2  Genu  You  find  no  sickness  ? 

Sohol.  None,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven, 
Nor  nothing  that  diverts  my  understanding. 

1  Gent.  Do  you  sleep  o'  nights  ? 
Schol.  Am  sound,  and  sweet,  as  any  man. 

2  Gent,  Have  you  no  fearful  dreuns  ? 
Schol,  Sometimes,  as  all  have 

That  go  to  bed  with  raw  and  windy  stomachs  ; 
Else,  I  am  all  one  piece. 

I  Gent.  Is  there  no  unkindness 
You  have  conceived  from  any  friend,  or  parent? 
Or  scorn  from  what  you  loved  ? 

Schol,  No,  truly,  sir : 
I  never  yet  was  master  of  a  faith 
So  poor,  and  weak,  to  doubt  my  friend  or  kindred ! 
And  what  love  is,  unless  it  lie  in  learning, 
I  think  I  am  ignorant. 

1  Gent,  TMb  man  is  perfect ; 

A  civiler  discourser  I  ne'er  talk'd  with. 
Matt,  You'll  find  it  otherwise. 

2  Gent.  I  must  tell  you  true,  sir, 

I  think  you  keep  him  here  to  teach  him  madness ! 
Here's  his  discharge  from  my  lord  cardinal. — 
And  come,  sir,  go  with  ns. 

Schol,  I  am  bound  unto  ye  ; 
And  farewell,  master: 

Matt,  Farewell,  Stepfiano. 
Alas,  poor  man ! 


1  Gentn  What  flaws  and  whirls  of  weather. 

Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days ; 
How  dark,  and  hot,  and  full  of  mutiny ! 
And  still  grows  louder. 

Mast.  It  has  been  stubborn  weather. 

2  Gent.  Strange  work  at  sea ;  I  fear  me  there's 

old  tumbling. 

1  Gent.  Bless  my  old  uncle's  bark!  I  have  a 

venture. 

2  Gent.  And  I,  more  than  I  would  wish  to  lose. 
Sohol.  Do  you  fear  ? 

'  2  Gent.  Ha !  how  he  looks  1 
Matt.  Nay,  mark  him  better,  gentlemen. 
2  Gent,  Mercy  upon  me,  how  his  eyes  are  alter*d ! 
Matt.  Now  tell  me  how  you  like  him ;  whether 
He  be  that  perfect  man  ye  credited  ?  [now 

Schol.  Does  the  sea  stagger  ye  ? 
Matt.  Now  you  have  hit  the  nick. 
Schol,  Do  ye  fear  the  billows  ? 

1  Gent.  What  ails  him  ?  who  has  stirr'd  him  ? 
Schol.  Be  not  shaken, 

Nor  let  the  singing  of  the  storm  shoot  through  ye; 
Let  it  blow  on,  blow  on !  let  the  clouds  wrestle, 
And  let  the  vapours  of  the  earth  turn  mutinous, 
The  sea  in  hideous  mountains  rise  and  tumble. 
Upon  a  dolphin's  back  I'll  make  all  tremble, 
For  I  am  Neptune  ! 
Matt.  Now  what  think  ye  of  him  ? 

2  Gent,  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Schol.  Your  bark  shall  plough  through  tSi, 
And  not  a  surge  so  saucy  to  disturb  her ; 
I'll  see  her  safe,  my  power  shall  sail  before  her ! 

Down,  ye  angry  watert  aU  ; 

Ye  loud  whittling  whirlwindt,  fail ; 

Doten,  ye  proud  wavet  ;  ye  ttomut  eeeue  g 

I  command  ye,  be  at  peace. 

Fright  not  tdth  your  churlith  notes, 

N^or  bruite  the  keel  of  bark  that/loate  t 

No  devouring  fith  come  n^h. 

Nor  montter  in  my  empery 

Once  thew  hit  head,  or  terror  bring; 

But  let  the  weary  tailor  ting  : 

Amphitrite  with  white  armt 

Strike  my  lute,  Fll  ting  [thy]  charms. 

Matt.  He  must  have  music  now :  I  must  Ob- 
His  fit  will  grow  too  full  else.  [serve  him ; 

[iftific,  a  song  ufithin. 
2  Gent,  I  must  pity  him. 
Matt.  Now  he  will  in  himself,  most  quietly. 
And  clean  forget  all,  as  he  had  done  nothing. 
I  Gent.  We  are  sorry,  sir,  and  we  have  seen  a^ 
wonder. 
From  this  hour  we'll  believe ;  and  so  will  leave  y& 

lExeunt  Use  Ocotlemea. 
Pedro.  This  was  a  strange  fit 
Matt.  Did  you  mark  him,  sir  ? 
Pedro.  He  might  have  oozen'd  me  with  his  be- 
haviour. 
.  Mast.  Many  have  sworn  him  right,  and  I  have 
thought  so ; 
Yet,  on  a  sudden,  fro;n  some  word  or  other, 
When  no  man  could  expect  a  fit, he  has  flown  out: 
I  dare  not  give  him  will. 

Enter  AhumAos  a  Boy. 

Pedro.  Pray  Heaven  recover  him  ! 
Alin.  Must  I  come  in  too  ? 
Mast.  No,  my  pretty  lad  ; 
Keep  in  thy  chamber,  boy ;  'shalt  have  thy  supper. 
Pedro.  I  pray  you  what  is  he,  sir? 
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Ma9i.  A  strange  boy,  Uiat  last  night 
Was  found  i'  th'  town,  a  little  crazed,  distracted, 
And  so  sent  hither. 

Pedro.  How  the  pretty  knare  looks, 
And  plays,  and  peeps  upon  me  \ — Sure  such  eyes 
I  haye  seen  and  loved  \ — ^What  fair  hands  ! — 
Certainly — 

Maai.  Good  sir,  you'll  make  him  worse. 

Pedro.  I  pray  belieye  not : 
Alas,  why  should  I  hurt  him  I — How  he  smiles ! 
The  very  shape  and  sweetness  of  Alinda! — 
Let  me  look  once  again  :  Were  it  in  such  clothes 
As  when  I  saw  her  last — ^Tbis  must  be  she ! 
How  tenderly  it  strokes  me  ! 

MoiL  VtKf  you  be  mild,  sir  1 
I  must  attend  elsewhere.  {Exit. 

Pedro.  Pray  you  be  secure,  sir. — 
What  would  you  say  ? — How  my  heart  beats  and 

trembles! 
He  holds  me  hard  by  th'  hand.    O'  my  life,  her 

flesh  too  I 
I  know  not  what  to  think  1  Her  tears,  her  true  ones, 
Pure  orient  tears  I — Hark,  do  you  know  me,  little 
one! 

AUn.  Oh,  Pedro,  Pedro ! 

Pedro.  Oh,  my  soul ! 

3  Gem.  What  fit's  this  ?  {AiUU. 

The  Pilgrim's  off  the  hooks  too  ! 

AUn.  Let  me  hold  thee ; 
And  now  come  all  the  world,  and  all  that  hate  me ! 


Pedro.  Be  wise,  and  not  discaver'd.    Oh,  how 
How  do  you  now  ?  [I  love  you  ! 

Alin.  I  have  been  miserable ; 
But  your  most  virtuous  eyes  have  cured  me,  Pedro. 
Pray  you  think  it  no  immodesty,  I  kiss  you. 
My  head's  wild  stiU ! 

Pedro.  Be  not  so  full  of  passion. 
Nor  do  not  hang  so  greedily  upon  me; 
TwiU  be  iU  taken. 

Aim,  Are  you  weary  of  me  ? 
I  will  hang  here  eternally,  kiss  ever. 
And  weep  away  for  joy. 

jenterMMter. 

Moit.  I  told  you,  sir, 
What  you  would  do!  For  shame,  do  not  afliict  him : 
You  have  drawn  his  fit  upon  him  fearfully. 
Either  depart,  and  presently,  I'll  force  you  else. 
Who  waits  within  ? 

BnUr  two  Keepers. 

Pedro.  Alas,  good  sir 

Moat.  This  is  the  way  never  to  hope  recovery. 
Stay  but  one  minute  more,  I'll  complain  to  th' 

governor. 
Bring  in  &e  boy.    Do  you  see  how  he  swells  and 

tears  himself? 
Is  this  your  cure  ?  Be  gone  1  If  the  boy  miscarry. 
Let  me  ne'er  find  you  more,  for  I'll  so  hamper  you! 

3  Gent.  You  were  to  blame,  too  raslu 

Pedro.  Farewell  for  ever  I  lExeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— ^  High-Road  before  the  City. 
Kntir  Althoivbo,  a  Gentleman,  and  Julrta  apart. 


Gent.  You  are  now  within 
if  my  business 


a  mile  o'  th'  town, 


sir 


I 


Would  give  me  leave,  I  would  turn  and  wait  upon 
But  for  such  gentlemen  as  you  inquire  of,  [ye, 
Certain,  I  saw  none  such ;  but  for  the  boy  ye  spoke 
I  will  not  say  'tis  he,  but  such  a  one,  [of, 

Just  of  that  height — 

Alph.  In  sudi  clothes  ? 

Gent.  1  much  mistake  else 
Was  sent  in  the  other  night,  a  little  maddish. 
And  where  such  people  wait  their  cures. 

Alph.  I  understand  you. 

Gent.  There  you  may  quickly  know. 

Alph,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Jul.  So  do  I  too ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  place, 
I  ask  no  more :  but  you  shall  hear  more  of  me. 
She  may  be  there,  and  you  may  play  the  tyrant ; 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.     I  am  almost  founder'd 
In  following  him  ;  and  yet  I'll  never  leave  him, 
1*11  crawl  of  all  four  first ;  my  cause  is  meritorious, 
And  come  what  can  come ! 

Gent.  All  you  have  told  me's  certain, 
Complexion,  and  all  else. 

Alph.  It  may  be  she  then ; 
And  I'll  so  fumble  her  !  Is  she  grown  mad  now  ? 
Is  her  blood  set  so  high?  I'll  have  her  madded ! 
Ill  have  her  worm'd ! 

Jul.  Mark  but  the  end,  old  master !         {Apart. 

If  thou  be'st  not  sick  o'  th'  hots  within  these  five 

hours,  [signior. 

And  kick'st  and  roar'st — I'll  make  ye  fart  fire. 


BnUr  AuwHA,  ditguised  at  tks  She-fool. 

Gent.  Here's  one  o'  th'  house,  a  fool,  an  idiot, 
sir: 
May-be,  she  is  going  home ;  she'll  be  a  guide  to  ye. 
And  so  I  kiss  your  hand.  {Exit. 

Alph.  1  am  your  servant. 
Alin.  Oh,  now  I  am  lost,  lost,  lost !  Lord,  how 
I  tremble !  {Aparu 

My  father,  arm'd  in  all  his  hates  and  angers ! 
This  is  more  misery  than  I  have  'scap'd  yet. 
Alph,  Fool!  Fool! 

AUn.  He  knows  me  not. — ^Will  you  give  me 
twopence  ? 
And,  gaffer,  here's  a  crow-flower,  and  a  daisy ; 
I  have  some  pie  in  my  pocket  too. 

Alph.  This  is  an  arrant  fool. 
An  ignorant  thing. 
Alin.  Believe  so,  and  I  am  happy.  lAtldef 

Alph.  Dost  thou  dwell  in  Segovia,  Fool  ? 
Alin.  No,  no,  I  dwell  in  Heaven ; 
And  I  have  a  fine  little  house,  made  of  marmalade, 
And  I  am  a  lone  woman,  and  I  spin  for  Saint  Peter; 
I  have  a  hundred  little  children,  and  they  sing 
psalms  with  me. 
Alph.  'Tis  pity  this  pretty  thing  should  want 
understanding. 
But  why  do  I  stand  talking  with  a  coxcomb  ? 
If  I  do  find  her,  if  I  light  upon  her — 
I'U  say  no  more. — Is  this  the  way  to  the  town, 
Fool? 
Alin.  You  must  go  o*er  the  top  of  that  high 

steeple,  gaffer 

Alph.  A  plague  o'  your  fool's  face  I 

Jul.  No ;  tiSce  her  counseL  {Atide. 
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Aim*  And  that    yoa  shtll  oome    to  a  river 
twenty  mile  oyer, 
And  twenty  mile  and  ten,  and  then  yoa  mnatprmy, 
And  still  yon  must  pray,  and  pray [g^er, 

Alph.  Pray  Heaven  deliver  me 
From  such  an  aas  as  thou  art  1 

Alin.  Amen,  sweet  gaffer  I — 
And  fling  a  sop  of  sugar-cake  into  it ; 
And  then  you  must  leap  in  naked 

Jul,  'Would  he  woidd  believe  her  1 

AUn.  And  sink  seven  days  togeOer :  Can  you 
sink,  gaier? 

Aiph,  Yes,  coxcomb,  yes.    Pr'ythee,  ferewell ! 
a  pox  on  thee  I 
A  plague  o'  that  fool  too,  that  set  me  upon  thee  I 

Alin,  And  ihea  I'll  bring  you  a  sup  of  milk 
I  am  going  to  get  apples.  [shall  serve  you : 

Alph.  Go  to  the  devil  I 
Was  ever  man  tormented  with  a  pupny  thus  ? 
Thou  tell  me  news  I  thou  be  a  guide  i 

Alin,  And  then,  nunde— - 

Alph.  Pr'ythee  keep  on  thy  way,  good  naimt. — 
I  could  rail  now 
These  ten  hours  at  mine  own  Improvidence. — 
Get  apples  and  be  choak'd  1  farewell !  IBxfL 

Alin.  Farewell^  nunde  1 

Jul,  I  rejoice  in  anything  that  vexes  him. 
And  I  shall  love  this  fool  extremely  foHt. 
Could  I  but  see  my  mistress  now,  to  tell  her 
How  I  have  truly,  honestly  wrought  for  her, 

How  I  have  worn  myself  away  to  serve  her 

Pool,  there's  a  ryal  for  the  sport  thou  mad'st  me 
In  crossing  that  old  fool,  that  parted  from  thee. 

Alin.  [Apart,']  Thou'rt  honest  sure,  but  yet 

thou  must  not  see  me. 

I  thank  you,  little  gentleman  !  Heaven  bless  you, 
And  I'll  pray  for  you  too.    Pray  you  keep  this 

nutmeg; 
'Twas  sent  me  from  the  lady  of  the  Mountain, 
A  golden  lady. 

Jul,  How  prettily  it  prattles  1 

Alin.  'Tis  very  good  to  rub  your  understanding; 
And  so  good  night;  the  moon's  up. 

Jul,  Pretty  innocent  I 

Alin.  Now,  Fortune,  if  thou  darest  do  good, 
protect  me  1  IJRjnt, 

Jul,  I'll  follow  him  to  yond  town  ;  he  shall  not 
'scape  me. 
Stay ;  I  must  counterfeit  a  letter  by  the  way  first. 
And  one  that  must  carry  some  credit  with  it ;  I 

am  wide  else, 
And  all  this  to  no  purpose  that  I  aim  at. 
A  letter  must  be  had,  and  neatly  handled ; 
And  then  if  goodwife  Fortone  do  not  fidl  me, 
Have  at  his  skirts  1  I  shall  worse  anger  him 
Than  ever  I  have  dene,  and  worse  torment  him. 
It  does  me  good  to  think  how  I  shall  conjure  him, 
And  crucify  his  crabbedness :  He's  my  master ; 
But  that's  all  one,  I'U  lay  that  on  the  left  band. 
He  would  now  persecute  my  harmless  mistress  ; 
A  ihult  without  forgiveness,  as  I  teke  it. 
And  under  that  bold  banner  flies  my  vengeance  ; 
A  meritorious  war,  and  so  I'll  make  it. — 
I'  th'  name  of  innocence,  what's  this  the  Fool 

gave  me? 
She  said  'twas  good  to  rub  my  understending. 
What  strange  concealment  ?  bread,  or  cheese,  or 

a  chestnut  ? 
Ha  !  'tis  a  ring,  a  pretty  ring,  a  right  one : 
A  ring  I  know  too  !  the  very  same  ring  I 


Oh,  admirable  blockhead  !  oh,  base  eyes ! 

A  ring  my  mistress  took  from  me,  and  wore  it ; 

I  know  it  by  the  posy,  "  Prick  me,  and  heal  me." 

None  could  deliver  this  but  she  herself  too. 

Am  I  twice  sand-blind  ?  twice  so  near  the  blessing 

I  would  arrive  at,  and  block-like  never  know  it  ? 

I  am  vengeance  angry  ;  but  that  shall  light  on  thee. 

And  heavily,  and  quickly,  I  pronounce  it. 

There  are  so  many  GroM-waya,  thane's  no  foDowing 

her, 

And  yet  I  must — ^not  now.  I  hope  she  is  right  still. 
For  all  her  outward  show,  for  sure  she  knew  me ; 
And,  in  that  hope,  some  £bw  hours  I'll  forget  her. 

lExU, 


SCENE  II.— ^«ar  the  outskirts  qfa  ViUnge 

Enter  Bodsuoo,  in  a  PUgrim*i  habit 

Rod.  She  is  not  to  be  reoover'd,  which  I  vex  at ; 
And  he  beyond  my  vengeance,  which  torments  me. 
Oh,  I  am  fool'd  and  s%hted,  made  a  rascal ; 
My  hopes  are  flutter'd,  as  my  present  fortunes ! 
Why  should  I  wander  thus,  and  play  the  coxcomb  ? 
Tire  out  my  peace  and  pleasure  for  a  girl? 
A  girl  that  scorns  me  too  ?  a  thing  that  hates  me  ? 
And,  consider'd  at  the  best,  is  but  a  short  breakfast 
For  a  hot  appetite.    Why  should  I  walk,  and  walk 
And  fret  myself,  and  travel  like  a  carrier,      [thus, 
And  peep,  and  wateh;  want  meat  and  wine  to 

dierish  me. 
When  thousand  women  may  be  had,  ten  thousand. 
And  thank  me  too,  and  I  sit  still?    Well,  trim 

beauty 
And  chastity,  and  all  that  seem  to  ruin  me. 
Let  me  not  take  you,  let  me  not  oome  near  you. 
For  1*11  so  trim  you,  I'll  so  bustle  with  you — 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  virgin  shall  redeem  you, 
(I'll  change  that  property,)  nor  tears,  nor  angera ; 
I  bear  a  hate  about  me  scorns  those  follies. 
To  find  this  villain  too  (for  there's  my  main  prize,) 
And  if  he  snap  me  then 

Et^ar  AuifOA. 

Alin.  Is  not  that  Pedro  ? 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he  1  Oh  I 

Rod,  What  art  thou? 

Alin.  Ha  I  now,  now,  now, 
Oh,  now,  most  miserable  1 

Rod.  What,  a  devil,  art  thou  ? 

Alin,  No  end  of  my  misfortunes,  Heaven  ? 

Rod,  Whatantick? 
Speak,  puppet,  speak ! 

Alin,  That  habit  to  betray  me  ? 
Ye  holy  Sainte,  can  ye  see  this  ? 

Rod.  Itdanoethl 
The  devil  in  a  fool's  coat  ?  is  he  tum'd  innocent  ? 
What  mops  and  mowes  it  makes  1  heigh,  how  it 

ftisketh ! 
Is*t  not  a  fidry  ?  or  some  small  hobgoblin  ? 
It  has  a  mortal  face,  and  I  have  agreat  mind  to  it ; 
But  if  it  should  prove  the  devil  then  ? 

Alin.  Come  hither. 

Rod.  I  think  'twill  ravish  me. 
It  is  a  handsome  thing,  but  horribly  sun-burnt. 
What's  that  it  pointe  at  .> 

Alin,  Dost  mou  see  that  star  there  ? 
That,  just  above  the  sun  ? 
Pr'ythee  go  thither,  and  light  me  this  tobacco ; 
And  stop  it  with  the  horns  o'  th'  moon. 

Rod.  The  thing's  mad, 
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AbomiiiAbly  mad,  her  bratiu  are  butter'd. 
Go  sleep,  fbol,  sleep. 

Attn,  Thou  canst  not  sleep  so  sweetly ; 
For  so  I  can  say  my  prayers,  and  then  slmnber. 

I  am  not  proud^  nor  full  qf  wine, 
(Thit  little /lower  will  make  me  fine,  J 
Cruel  in  heart,  (for  I  thall  ery, 
If  I  tee  a  tparrow  die  .*) 
I  am  not  watef^l  to  €U>  ill, 
Nor  ghriout  to  purtue  it  ttill: 
Nor  pitiless  to  those  that  weep  f 
Such  as  are,  bid  them  go  sleep. 

Do,  do,  do,  and  see  if  they  can. 

Rod.  It  said  tme ; 
I  feel  it  sink  into  me  forcibly. 
Sore  'tis  a  kind  of  sybil,  some  mad  prophet. 
I  feel  my  wildness  bound  and  fetterNi  in  me. 

Alin,  GiTe  me  your  hand,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what's  your  fortune. 

Rod,  Here ;  pr'ythee  speak. 

Alin.  Fy,  fy,  fj,ij,ijl 
Wash  your  hands,  and  pare  your  nails,  and  look 

finely ; 
You  shall  nerer  kiss  the  king's  daughter  else. 

Rod.  I  wash  'em  daily. 

Alin.  But  still  you  foul  'em  faster. 

Rod,  This  goes  nearer. 

Alin,  You'll  have  two  wives. 

Rod.  Twowivea? 

Alin.  Ay,  two  fine  gentlewomen  ; 
(Make  much  of  'em,  for  they'll  stidc  dose  to  you. 
And  these  two,  in  two  days.  [sir) 

Rod,  That's  a  fine  riddle. 

Alin,  To-day  you  shall  wed  Sorrow, 
And  Repentance  will  come  to-morrow. 

Rod,  Sure  she's  inspired  ! 

Alin.  I'll  sing  you  a  fine  song,  sir. 
He  called  down  his  merry  men  all, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three  ; 
William  wwddfam  have  been  the  first, 
Bui  now  the  last  is  he. 

Rod.  Tis  the  mere  chronicle  of  my  mishaps. 

Alin,  I'll  bid  you  good  eren :  for  my  boat  stays 
for  me  yonder. 
And  I  must  sup  with  the  moon  to-night  in  the 
Mediterranean.  lExtt. 

Rod.  When  fools  and  mad-folks  shdl  be  tutors 
And  feel  my  sores,  yet  I  unsensible—     [to  me, 
Sure  it  was  set  by  ProTidenoe  upon  me. 
To  steer  my  heart  right    I  am  wondrous  weary ; 
My  thoughts  too,  which  add  more  burden  to  me — 
I  have  hm  ill,  and,  which  is  worse,  pursued  it. 
And  stiU  run  on :  I  must  think  better,  nobler, 
And  be  another  thing,  or  not  at  all. 
Still  I  grow  heavier,  heavier ;  Heaven  defend  me  ! 
I'll  lie  down,  and  take  rest,  and  goodness  guard  me ! 

ILies  dawn  on  one  tide  qftAe  ttage. 

Enter  four  PewNmta. 

1  Peeu  We  have  'scaped  to-day  well ;  certain, 

if  the  Outlaws 
Had  known  we  had  been  stirring,  we  had  paid  for't. 

2  Pea,  Plague  on  'em,  they  have  robb'd  me 

3  Pea.  And  me  five  times ;  [thrice. 
Beside,  they  made  my  daughter  one  of  us  too. 

An  arrant  drum :  Oh,  they  are  the  lewdest  rascals ; 

The  captain  such  a  damn'd  piece  of  iniquity 

But  we  are  far  enough  off  on  *em,  thars  the  best 
They  cannot  hear.  [on't 


4  Pea.  They'll  come  to  me  fomiliarly. 
And  eat  up  all  I  have ;  drink  up  my  wine  too, 
And  if  there  be  a  servant  that  contents  'em. 
Let  her  keel  hold,  they'll  g^e  her  stowage  enough. 
We  have  no  children  now,  but  thieves  and  Outlaws : 
The  very  brats  in  their  mothers'  bellies  have  their 
They'll  steal  into  the  worhL  [qualities, 

1  Pea,  'Would  we  had  some  of  'em  here  ! 

2  Pea,  Ay,  o'  that  condition  we  could  master 
They  are  sturdy  knaves.  ['em ; 

3  Pea,  A  devil  tdke  their  sturdiness  1 

We  can  neither  keep  our  wives  firom  'em,  nor  our 

states; 
We  pay  the  rent,  and  they  possess  the  benefit. 

1  Pea,  What  is  this  lies  here  ?  is  it  drunk  or 
It  sleeps,  and  soundly  too.  [sober  ? 

2  Pea,  'Tis  an  old  woman. 

That  keeps  sheep  hereabouts.  It  turns  and  stretdiet. 

4  Pea.  Does  she  keep  sheep  with  a  sword  ? 

3  Pea,  It  has  a  beard  too. 

1  Pea,  Peace,  peace  !  It  is  the  devil  Roderigo  ! 
Peace  of  all  hands,  and  look. 

2  Pea,  'TU  he. 

3  Pea,  Speak  softly. 

4  Pea,  Now  we  may  fit  him. 

3  Pea,  Stay,  stay !  lefs  be  provident. 

1  Pea.  Kin  him,  and  wake  iiim  then. 

4  Pea,  Let  me  come  to  him  ; 

Even  one  blow  at  his  pate ;  if  e'er  he  wake  more— 
3  Pea.  So,  so,  so  1  lay  that  by.  ITaket  hit  tword. 

2  Pea.  I  must  needs  kill  him ; 
It  stands  with  my  reputation. 

3  Pea   Stand  off,  I  say, 

And  let  us  some  way  make  him  sure ;  then  tortus 
To  loll  him  presently  has  no  pleasure  in't ;  [htm : 
He  has  been  tormenting  of  us  at  least  this  twelve- 

Rod,  Oh,  me  !  [month. 

All,  He  comes,  he  comes. 

4  Pea,  Has  he  no  guns  about  him  ? 

3  Pea.  Softly  again !    No,  no ;  take  that  hand 
easily. 
And  tie  it  fast  there ;  that  to  th'  other  bough  there. 
Fast,  fast,  and  easy,  least  he  wake  I 

CTVjf  He  kim  too  tree, 

2  Pea,  Have  we  got  you  ? 

This  was  a  benefit  we  never  aim'd  at. 

3  Pea.  Out  with  your  knives,  and  let  us  carve 
Daintily  carve  him  !  [this  cock-thief, 

1  Pea,  I  would  he  had  been  used  thus 

Ten  years  ago !  we  might  have  thought  w«  had 

children. 
3  Pea,  Oh,  that  Sir  Nicholas  now,  our  priest, 

were  herCi 
What  a  sweet  homily  would  he  say  over  him, 
For  ringing  all  in,  with  his  wife  i'  th'  bellfiy  ! 
He  would  stand  up  stiff  girt.    Now  pounce  him 

lightly; 
And,  as  he  roars  and  rages,  let's  go  deeper. 
Come  near;  yon  are  dim-eyed;  on  with  your 

spectacles. 
Rod.  Oh.  what  torments  me  thus  I  what  slaves, 

what  villains  ? 
Oh,  spare  me ;  do  not  murder  me ! 

3  Pea,  We'll  but  tickle  you  : 
Yon  have  tickled  us  at  all  points. 

4  Pea,  Where  are  his  eibblems  P 

Enter  Paoao. 
Rod,  As  ye  are  men,  and  Christians 

2  Pea.  Yes,  we  hear  you ; 
And  you  shall  hear  of  us  too. 
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JRod.  Oh  !  no  mercy  ? 

Pedro.  What  noise  is  this  ?  what  roar  ?~I  can- 
not  find  her. 
She  is  got  free  again  ;  but  where,  or  which  way  ? 

Rod,  Ob,  villains,  beasts  ! 

Pedro.  Murdering  a  man,  ye  rascals  ? 
Ye  inhuman  slaves,  off,  off,  and  leave  this  cruelty. 
Or  as  I  am  a  gentleman — Do  ye  brave  me  ? 
Then  have  among  ye  all,  ye  slaves,  ye  cowards ! 
Take  up  that  sword,  and  stand.  [To  Roderxoo.] 
Ye  cut-throat  rogues [Stay,  ye  base  rascals. 

All.  Away,  away  I  lExeunt  Poaaanto. 

Pedro.  Ye  dog-whdps  1 

Rod.  Oh !  I  am  now  more  wretched  far  than 
ever. 

Ped.  A  violence  to  that  habit  ? — Ha  !  Rode- 
rigo? 
What  makes  he  here,  thus  clad  ?  Is  it  repentance. 
Or  only  a  fair  show  to  guide  his  mischiefr  ? 

Rod.  This  benefit  has  made  me  shame  to  see  him; 
To  know  him,  blush. 

Pedro.  You  are  not  much  hurt  ? 

Rod.  No,  sir ; 
All  I  can  call  a  hurt,  sticks  in  my  conscience ; 
That  pricks  and  tortures  me. 

Pedro.  Have  you  considered 
The  nature  of  these  men,  and  how  they  used  you  ? 
Was  it  fair  play  ?  did  it  appear  to  you  handsome  ? 

Rod.  I  dare  not  speak  ;  or,  if  I  do,  'tis  nothing 
Can  bring  me  off,  or  justify  me. 

Pedro.  Was  it  noble 
To  be  o'er-lay'd  with  odds  and  violence  ? 
Manly,  or  brave,  in  these  thus  to  oppress  you  ? 
Do  you  blush  at  this,  in  such  as  are  mere  rude- 
ness? 
That  have  stopt  souls,  that   never  knew  things 

gentle  ? 
And  dare  you  glorify  worse  in  yourself,  sir  ? 
You  used  me  with  much  honour,  and  I  thank  you ; 
In  this,  I  have  requited  some.    You  know  me : 
Come,  turn  not  back;  you  must  and  you  shall 

know  me. 
Had  I  been  over-season'd  with  base  anger, 
And  suited  all  occasions  to  my  mischief. 
Bore  no  respect  to  honesty,  religion ; 
No  faith,  no  common  tie  of  man,  humanity, 
Had  I  had  in  me ;  but  given  reins  and  licence 
To  a  tempestuous  will,  as  wild  as  winter, 
This  day,  know,  Roderigo,  I  had  set 
As  small  a  price  upon  thy  life  and  fortunes 
As  thou  didst  lately  on  mine  innocence ; 
But  I  reserve  thee  to  a  nobler  service. 

Rod.  I  thank  you,  and  I'll  study  more  to  honour 
you: 
You  have  the  nobler  soul,  I  must  confess  it, 
And  are  the  greater  master  of  your  goodness. 
Though  it  be  impossible  I  should  now  recover. 
And  my  rude  will  grow  handsome,  in  an  instant, 
Yet,  touching  but  the  pureness  of  your  metal. 
Something   shall   shew  like  gold,  at  least  shall 

glister; 
That  men  may  hope,  although  the  mine  be  rugged. 
Stony  and  hard  to  work,  yet  time  and  honour 
Shall  find  and  bring  forth  that  that's  rich  and 
worthy. 

Pedro,  ril  try  that;  and  to  th'  purpose.    You 
told  me,  sir, 
In  noble  emulation, — so  I  take  it ; 
rU  put  your  hatred  for  off,  and  forget  it — 
You  had  a  fair  desire  to  try  my  valour ; 


You  seem'd  to  court  me  to  it :  You  have  found  a 
A  weapon  in  your  hand,  an  equal  enemy,      [time. 
That,  as  he  puts  this  off,  puts  off  all  injuries. 
And  only  now  for  honour's  sake  defies  you ! 
Now,  as  you  are  a  man, — I  know  you  are  valiant^ 
As  you  are  gentle  bred,  a  soldier  fashion'd— — 

Rod.  His  virtue   startles   me ! — I   dare  fight, 
Pedro. 

Pedro.  And  as  you  have  a  mistress  that  you 
Mark  me !  a  mistress [honour, 

Rod.  Hal 

Pedro.  A  handsome  mistress : 
As  you  dare  hold  yourself  deserving  of  her 

Rod.  Deserving  ?  what  a  word  was  that  to  fire 
me! 

Pedro.  I  could  compel  you  now  without  diis 
circumstance ; 
But  111  deal  free  and  fairly,  like  a  gentleman : 
As  you  are  worthy  of  the  name  you  carry, 
A  daring  man 

Rod.  Oh,  that  I  durst  not  suffer ! 
For  all  I  dare  do  now  implies  but  penance. 

Pedro.  Now  do  me  noble  right 

Rod.  I'll  satisfy  you ; 
But  not  by  th'  sword.     Pray  you  hear  me,  and 

allow  me. 
I  have  been  rude ;  but  shall  I  be  a  monster, 
And  ieach  my  sword  to  hurt  that  that  preserved 

me? 
Though  I  be  rough  by  nature,  shall  my  name 
Inherit  that  eternal  stain  of  biarbaroutf 
Give  me  an  enemy,  a  thing  that  hates  you. 
That  never  heard  of  yet,  nor  felt  your  goodness, 
That  is  one  main  antipathy  to  sweetness. 
And  set  me  on !  You  cannot  hold  me  coward. 
If  I  have  ever  err'd,  't  has  been  in  hazard. 
The  temper  of  my  sword  starts  at  your  virtue. 
And  will  fly  off,  nay,  it  will  weep  to  light  [on]  you : 
Things  excellently  mingled,  and  of  pure  nature. 
Hold  sacred  love  and  peace  with  one  another. 
See  how  it  turns  1 

Pedro.  This  is  a  strange  conversion  1 — 
And  can  you  fail  your  mistress  ?  can  you  grow  cold 
In  such  a  case  ? 

Rod.  Those  heats  that  they  add  to  us. 
Oh,  noble  Pedro  !  let  us  feel  'em  rightly. 
And  rightly  but  consider  how  they  move  us. 

Pedro.  Is  not  their  honour  ours  ? 

Rod.  If  they  be  virtuous ; 
And  then  their  sword  adds  nothing  to  their  lustre. 
But  rather  calls  in  question  what's  not  doubted  : 
If  they  be  not,  the  best  swords  and  best  valours 
Can  never  fight  'em  up  to  fame  again, 
No,  not  a  Christian  war ;  and  that's  held  pious. 

Pedro.  How  bravely  now  he's  temper'd  1  I  must 
fight, 
And  rather  make  it  honourable,  than  angry. 
I  would  not  task  those  sins  to  me  committed. 

Rod.  You  cannot,  sir ;  you  have  cast  those  by, 
discarded  'em ; 
And,  in  a  noble  mind,  so  low  and  loosely 
To  look  back,  and  collect  such  lumps,  and  lick  *em 
Into  new  horrid  forms  again 

Pedro.  Still  braver ! 

Rod.  To  fight  because  I  dare,  were  worse  and 
Than  if  I  had  a  woman  in  my  cause,  sir,    [weaker 
And  more  prodaim'd  me  fool ;  yet  I  must  confess 
I  have  been  covetous  of  all  occasions. 
And  this  I  have  taken  upon  trust  for  noble. 
The  more  shame  mine !  Devise  a  way  to  fight  tkos. 
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That,  like  the  wounded  air,  no  blood  may  inne. 

Nor,  where  this  iword  shall  enter,  no  lost  spirit, 

And  set  me  on  1  I  would  not  scar  that  body, 

That  Tirtoons,  Tsliant  body,  nor  d^ace  it. 

To  make  the  kingdom  mine.    If  one  must  bleed, 

Let  me  be  both  the  sacrifice  and  altar. 

And  yon  the  priest ;  I  have  deserred  to  Buffer. 

Pedro,  The  noble  Roderigo  now  I  call  you, 
And  thus  my  love  shall  ever  count  and  hold  you. 

Rod.  I  am  your  senrant,  sir ;  and  now  this  habit. 
Devotion,  not  distrust,  shall  put  upon  me. 
I'll  wait  upon  your  fortunes,  (that* s  my  way  now,) 
And  where  you  grieve,  or  joy.  Til  be  a  partner. 

Pedro,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  shall  be  too  proud  of 
Oh,  I  could  tell  you  strange  things  i  [you. 

Rod,  I  guess  at  'em ; 
And  I  could  curse  myself,  I  made  'em  stranger. 
Yet  my  mind  says,  you  are  not  far  from  happiness. 

Pedro.  It  shall  be  welcome.    Come,  let's  keep 
us  thus  still, 
And  be  as  we  appear,  Heaven's  hand  may  bless  us. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  III — The  Mad-houae  in  Segovia, 
Enter  Auvomo,  Bfagter,  and  Keepen. 

Matt,  Yes,  sir,  here  be  such  people ;  but  bow 
They  will  appear  to  you [pleasing 

Alph.  Pray  let  me  see  'em ; 
I  come  to  tbat  end ;  pray  let  me  see  'em  alL 

Masi.  They  will  confound  you«  sir ;  like  beUs 
rung  backward, 
Tltey  are  nothing  but  confusion,  and  mere  noises. 

Alph.  May-be  I  love  a  noise.  But,  hark  ye,  air ! 
Have  you  no  boys  ?  handsome  young  boys  ? 

Maai,  Yes,  one,  sir ; 
A  very  handsome  boy. 

Alph,  Long  here  ? 

Mail,  But  two  days ; 
A  little  erased,  but  mudi  hope  of  recovery. 

Alph,  Ay,  that  boy  let  me  see ;  may-be,  I  know 
him; 
That  boy,  I  say. — ^This  is  the  boy  he  told  me  of. 

lAside. 
And  it  must  needs  be  she  t^That  boy,  I  beseech 
That  boy  I  come  to  see.  [ye,  sir  1 

Matt,  And  you  shall  see  him. 
Or  any  else ;  but  pray  be  not  too  violent. 

Alph,  I  know  what  to  do,  I  warrant  yon ;  I  am 
for  all  fancies ; 
I  can  talk  to  'em,  and  ^spute 

I  Keep,  As  madly  ? 
For  they  are  very  mad,  sir. 

Alph.  Let  'em  be  horn-mad. 

1  Keep.  We  have  few  dtixens ;  they  have  bed- 
lams of  their  own,  sir, 
And  are  mad  at  their  own  charges. 

Alph,  Who  Hes  here? 

Matt.  Pray  yon  do  not  disturb  'em,  sir ;  here  lie 
such  youths 
Will  make  you  stsrt  if  they  but  dance  their  trench- 
mores. 
Fetch  out  the  boy,  sirrah.— Hark !     [fiMi  Kseper. 

Alph.  Heigh,  boys  1         [JBkaMngtiririmt  within. 

£tater  En^Uh  Msdmaa,  SdioUr,  aatf  FSnon. 

£nff.  Bounce  1 
Clap  her  o'  th'  star-board !  bounce  !  top  the  can. 

SehoL  Dead,  ye  dog,  dead  I  do  you  quarrel  in 
Give  me  my  trident  1 


rr 


you  quarrel  in 
[my  kingdom  f 


Eng.  Bounce,  'twizt  wind  and  water, 
Loaden  with  mackrels  1  Oh,  brave  meat  I 

Sehol,  My  sea-horses  I 
I'll  charge  the   northern-wind,  and   break    his 
bladder  1 

Par.  I'll  sell  my  bells,  before  I  be  out-braved 
thus. 

Alph.  What's  he?  what's  he? 

Matt.  A  parson,  sir,  a  parson, 
That  run  mad  for  tithe-goslings. 

Alph,  Green  sauce  cure  him  1 

Par,  I'll  curse  ye  all !  I'll  excommunicate  ye  1 
Thou  English  heretic,  give  me  the  tenth  pot 

Eng.  Sue  me ;  I'll  drink  up  alL    Bounce,  I  say 
once  more. 
Oh,  have  I  split  your  mixen  ?   Blow,  blow,  thou 

west- wind. 
Blow  till  thou  rive,  and  make  the  sea  run  roaring ; 
I'll  hiss  it  down  again  with  a  bottle  of  ale. 

Schol,  Triton  I  why,  Triton ! 

Eng.  Triton's  drunk  with  metheglin. 

SchoL  Strike,  strike  the  surges,  strike  I 

Eng.  Drink,  drink ;  'tis  day-light ; 
Drink,  didle,  didle,  didle,  drink,  Parson,  proud 

Pftirson: 
A  pig's  tail  in  thy  teeth,  and  I  defy  thee  ! 

Par.  Give  me  some  porridge,  or  I'll  danm  thee, 
English. 

Alph.  How  comes  this  English  madman  here  ? 

Matt.  Alas, 
lliat  is  no  question  ;  they  are  mad  every  where, 
Their  fits  are  cool  now ;  let  'em  rest.  [sir.-^ 

Bnter  Kaepen,  and  She-Fool  <fi  ALaniA*s  bop^t  elotket, 

Alph.  Mad  gallants, 
Most  admirable  mad ;  I  love  their  fimdes. 

1  Keep.  You  stinking  whore ! — ^Who  knew  of 

this  ?  who  look'd  to  him  ? 
Pox  take  him,  he  was  sleepy  when  I  left  him. 

2  Keep.  Cotain,  he  made  the  Fool  drunk. 
Matt,  How  now?  who's  this  here ; 

Where  is  the  bor  ? 

1  Keep.  The  boy,  sir  ? 

Matt.  Ay,  the  bov,  sir. 

1  Keep.  Here's  sU  the  boys  we  found. 

Matt.  These  are  his  clothes ; 
But  Where's  the  boy  ? 

Fool.  The  boy  is  gone  a-maying ; 
He'll  bring  me  home  a  cuckooes  nest*    Do  you 

hear,  master? 
I  put  my  dothes  off,  and  I  disen'd  him, 
And  pinn'd  a  plumb  iu*s  forehead,  and  a  feather, 
And  bussed  him  twice,  and  bid  him  go  seek  his 

fortune : 
He  gave  me  this  fine  money,  and  fine  wine  too, 
And  bid  me  sop,  and  gave  me  these  trim  cbtiiea 
And  put  'em  on.  [too^ 

AlfA.  Is  this  the  boy  yon  would  shew  ? 

Fool.  I'll  give  you  twopence,  master. 

Alph.  Am  I  fool'd  of  aU  sides  ? 
I  met  a  fool  i'  th'  woods,  (they  said  shedwdt  here) 
In  a  long  pied  coat. 

Matt.  That  was  the  very  boy,  sir. 

Fool.  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  I  gave  him  leave  to  play  for- 
sooth: 
He'll  come  again  to-morrow,  and  bring  petoods. 

Matt.  I'll  bring  your  bones ! 

Alph.  Pox  o'  your  fools,  and  bedlams  1 
Plague  o'  your  owls  and  apes  1 

Matt,  nay  you,  sir,  be  tamer ; 
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We  cannot  help  this  presently ;  but  we  shall  know — 
I'll  recompense  yoor  cares  too !        ITo  Uu  Keepen. 

Alph,  Know  me  a  pudding ! 
You  juggle,  and  you  fiddle  ;  fart  upon  you ! 
I  am  abused ! 

Mast,  Pray  you,  sir 

BnUr  Welsh  Madman. 

Alph,  And  I  will  be  abused,  sir  ! 
And  you  shall  know  I  am  abused ! 

Welth,  Whaw,  Master  Keeper. 

Alph,  Pox  o'  thy  whaws,  and  thy  whims, 
Pox  o'  thy  urship ! 

Welsh.  Give  me  some  ceeze  and  onions,  give 
me  some  wash -brew ; 

I  have in  my  bellies ;  giye  me  abundance. 

Pendragon  was  a  shentleman,  marg  you,  sir ; 
And  the  organs  at  Rixum  were  made  by  revelations: 
latere  is  a  spirit  blows,  and  blows  the  bellows, 
And  then  they  sing ! 

Alph,  What  moon-calfs  this  ?  what  dream  ? 

Mast.  Pray  you,  sir,  observe  him ; 
He  is  a  mountaineer,  a  man  of  goatland. 

Welsh.  I  will  beat  thy  face  as  black  as  a  blue 
clout ; 
I  will  leave  no  more  sheet  in  thine  eyes 

Mast.  He  will  not  hurt  you. 

Welsh.  Give  me  a  great  deal  of  guns :  Thou  art 
the  devils, 
1  know  thee  by  thy  tails.    Poor  Owen's  hungry  ! 
I  will  pig  thy  bums  full  of  btdlets. 

Alph.  This  is  the  rarest  rascal ! 
He  speaks  as  if  he  had  butter-milk  in's  mouth. 
Is  this  any  thing  akin  to  th'  English  ? 

Mast.  The  elder  brother,  sir. 
He  run  mad  because  a  rat  eat  up's  cheese. 

Alph.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  reason,  sir. 

Welsh.  Besar  las  manoSf  is  for  an  old  cod- 
piece, marg  you. 
I  will  borrow  ^y  urship's  whore  to  seal  a  letter. 

Mast.  Now  he  grows  villainous. 

Alph.  Methinks  he*s  best  now. 

Mast.  Away  with  him. 

Alph.  He  shall  not. 

Mast.  Sir,  he  must. 

Welsh.  I  will  sing  and  dance,  do  any  thing  ! 

Alph.  Wilt  thou  declaim  in  Greek  ? 

Mast.  Away  with  the  Fool ; 
And  whip  her  soundly,  sirrah. 

Fool,  m  tell  no  more  tales.  lExit. 

Alph.  Or  wilt  thou  fly  i'  th'  air  ? 

Enff.  Do ;  and  I'll  catch  thee. 
And,  Uke  a  wisp  of  hay,  I'll  whirl  and  whirl  thee. 
And  puff  thee  up,  and  puff  thee  up ! 

Sonol.  I'll  save  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  fall  into  the  sea,  soft,  softly. 

Welsh.  I'll  get  upon  a  mountain,  and  call  my 
countrymen. 

Mast.  They  all  grow  wild.    Away  with  lum,  for 
Heaven's  soke  1 — 
Sir,  you  are  much  to  blame. 

Alph,  No,  no,  'tis  brave,  sir ! 
You  have  oozen'd  me ;  I'll  make  you  mad. 

Mast.  In  with  him. 
And  lock  him  fast 

Alph.  ru  see  him  in  his  lodging.  lExit. 

Mast.  What  means  this  gentleman  ? 

SnUr  Jui.*rr4. 
Jul.  He's  in ;  have  at  him. — 
Are  you  the  master,  sir  } 


Mast.  What  would  you  with  hhn  ? 

Jul.  I  have  a  business  from  the  Duke  of  Medina ; 
Is  there  not  an  old  gentleman  come  lately  in  ? 

Mast.  Yes,   and  a  wild  one  too;  but  not    m 
prisoner. 

Jul.  Did  you  observe  him  well?  'tis  like  he 
may  be. 

Mast.    I  have  seen  younger  men   of    better 
temper. 

Jul.  You  have  hit  the  cause  I  come  for. — 
There*s  a  letter ; 
Pray  you  peruse  it  well.— I  shall  be  with  you, 

iAsid*. 
And  suddenly,  I  fear  not ;  finely,  daintily ; 
I  shall  so  feed  your  fierce  vexation. 
And  raise  your  worship's  storms ;  I  shall  so  nigg^le 

you, 
And  juggle  you,  and  fiddle  you,  and  firk  yon, 
I'Jl  make  you  curse  the  hour  you  vex'd  a  woman ; 
I'll  make  you  shake,  when  our  sex  are  but  sounded  ! 
<*  For  the  Lord's  sake,"  we  shall  have  him  at :  I 

long  to  see  it. 
As  much  as  for  my  wedding-night ;  I  gape  alter  it. 

Mast.  This  letter  says,  the  gentleman  is  lunatic  ; 
I  half  suspected  it. 

Jul.  "Tis  very  true,  sir ; 
And  such  pranks  he  has  play'd  ! 

Mast.  He  is  some  great  man. 
The  duke  commands  me  with  such  care  to  look  to 
And  if  he  grow  too  violent,  to  correct  him,    [him  ; 
To  use  the  speediest  means  for  his  recovery ; 
And  those  he  must  find  sharp. 

Jul.  The  better  for  him. 

Mast.  How  got  you  him  hither  ? 

Jul.  With  a  train  I  tole'd  him : 
He  is  in  love  with  a  boy,  there  lies  his  mdancfaolj. 

Mast.  Hither  he  came  to  seek  one. 

Jttl,  Yes,  I  sent  him  ; 
Now  had  we  dealt  by  force,  we  had  never  brought 

Mast.  Here  was  a  boy.  £hina. 

Jul.  He  saw  him  not. 

Mast,  He  was  gone  first. 

Jul.  It  is  the  better.     Look  you  to  your  charge 
well; 
I'll  see  him  lodged,  for  so  the  duke  commanded 
He  will  be  very  rough.  [me. 

Mast,  We  are  used  to  that,  sir ; 
And  we  as  rough  as  he,  if  he  give  occasion. 

Jul,  You  wUl  find  him  gainful,  but  be  sure  yoa 
curb  him. 
And  get  him  if  you  can  fairly  to  his  lodgiug ; 
I  am  afraid  you  will  not. 

Enter  Alphonso,  with  a  Keeper. 

Mast.  We  must  sweat  then. 

Alph.  What  dost  thou  talk  to  me  of  noises  ?  Ill 
have  more  noise, 
I'll  have  all  loose,  and  all  shall  play  their  prizes ; 
Thy  master  has  let  loose  the  boy  I  look'd  for* 
Basely  convey'd  him  hence. 

Keep.  Will  you  go  out,  sir  ? 

Alph.  1  will  not  out,  I  will  have  all  out  with  me, 
m  have  thy  master  in  ;  he's  only  mad  here  I 

IShaJUng  tif  irons. 
And,  rogues,  I'll  have  ye  all  whipt !  Heigh,  mad 
boys,  mad  boys ! 

Jul.  Do  you  perceive  him  now  ? 

Mast.  "Ks  too  apparent. 

Jul.  1  am  glad  she  is  gone,  be  raves  thus.  lAskU, 

Mast.  Da  you  hear,  sir  ? 
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Pny  will  Toa  mike  lesi  stir,  and  see  your  cham- 
ber?— 
Call  in  more  help,  and  make  the  closet  ready. 

Keep.  I  thought  he  was  mad ;  Til  have  one 
long  lash  at  yon. 

Alph.  My  chamber !  where  ?  my  chamber !  why 
Where's  the  young  boy  ?  [my  chamber  ? 

Moat.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir,  be  more  modest, 
For  your  own  credit  sake ;  Uie  people  see  you, 
And  I  would  use  you  with  the  best. 

Alph.  Best?  hang  you  ! 
What,  dost  thou  think  me  mad  ? 

Matt,  l^njt  and  be  dnl ; 
Heaven  may  deliver  you. 

Alph.  Into  a  rogue's  hands  ? 

Mast.  You  do  but  draw  more  misery  upon  you, 
And  add  to  your  disease. 

Alph*  Get  firom  me ! 

Matt.  No,  sir ; 
You  must  not  be  left  so;  bear  yourself  ciTilly, 
And  'twill  be  better  for  yon ;  swell  not,  nor  chafe 
not. 

Alph.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour,  rascal. 

Matt.  A  great  deal  the  more  pity ;  I  have  heard 
of  you. 

Jul.  Excellent  master !  lAsUie, 

Matt.  The  duke  is  very  tender  too. 

Alph.  Am  I  a  lunatic  ?  am  I  run  mad  ? 
What  dost  thou  talk  to  me  of  dukes  and  deyils  ? 
Why  do  the  people  gape  so  ? 

Matt.  Do  not  anger  'em, 
But  go  in  quietly,  and  slip  in  softly. 
They  will  so  tew  you  else ;  I  am  commanded,  sir. 

Alph.  Why,  pr'ythee,  why  ? 

Masi.  You  are  dog-mad,  yet  peroeiTe  it  not ; 
Very  hr  mad,  and  whips  will  scant  recover  you. 

Alph.  Ha  1  whips  ? 

Hof/.  Ay,  whips,  and  sore  whips,  an  yon  were  a 
If  you  be  stubborn  here.  [lord,  sir, 

Alph.  Whips  ?    What  am  I  grown  ? 

Jul.  Oh,  I  could  burst !  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold 

o'  both  ends  !  lApart- 

How  he  looks  !  pny  Heaven  he  be  not  mad  indeed. 


Alph.  1  do  not  perceive  I  am  so,  but  if  yon 
think  it— 
Nor  I'll  be  hang*d  if 't  be  so. 

Matt.  Do  you  see  this,  sir  ?      {Iront  hrougM  in. 
Down  with  that  devil  in  ye ! 
Alph.  Indeed  I  am  angry, 
But  ril  contain  myself:  Oh,  I  could  burst  now, 
And  tear  myself  1  but  these  rogues  will  torment 

me. 
Mad  in  mine  old  days  ?  make  mine  own  afflictions? 
Matt.  What  do  you  mutter,  sir  ? 
Alph.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing ; 
I  will  go  in,  and  quietly,  most  civilly : 
And,  good  sir,  let  none  of  your  tormenton  come 

about  me ; 
You  have  a  gentle  fkoe,  they  look  like  dragons. 
Matt.  Be  civil  and  be  safe.      Come,  for  these 
two  days, 
Yon  must  eat  nothing  neither;  'twill  ease  your 
fits,  sir. 
Alph.  'Twill  starve  me,  sir ;  but  I  must  bear  it 
joyfully. 
I  may  sleep  ? 

Matt.  Yes,  a  little.    Go  in  with  these  men. 
Alph,  Oh,  miserable  me  ! 

iHe  it  led  i^ff"  bp  the  Keepen. 

Matt.  I'll  follow  presently. — 
You  see  'tis  done,  sir. 

Jul.  Ye  have  done  it  handsomely. 
And  I'll  inform  the  duke  so.   Pray  you  attend  him ; 
Let  him  want  nothing,  but  his  will. 

Matt.  He  shall  not ; 
And  if  he  be  rebellious 

Jul,  Never  spare  him : 
He  has  flesh,  and  hide  enough ;  helovcs  a  whipping. 

Matt.  My  Eervioe  to  his  grace  I  (exU. 

Jul.  1  shall  commend  it — 
So,  thou  art  fiist ;  I  must  go  get  some  fresh  room 
To  laugh  and  caper  in :  Oh,  how  it  tickles  me  1 
Oh,  how  it  tumbles  me  with  joy  !    Thy  mouth's 

stopt: 
Now  if  I  can  do  my  mistress  good,  I  am  sainted. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I The  Forett. 

Enter  SamiRTO  and  Cobio. 

Seb.  Now,  o'  my  conscience,  we  have  lost  him 

utterly! 
He's  not  gone  home ;  we  heard  from  thence  this 

morning, 
And  since  our  parting  last  at  Roderigo's, 
You  know  what  ground  we  have  travell'd. 

Curio.  He's  asleep  sure ; 
For  if  he  had  been  awake,  we  should  have  met 

with  him: 
'Futh,  let's  turn  back,  we  have  but  a  fruitless 

journey ; 
And  to  hope  further  of  Alinda's  recovery^ 
(For  sure  she'll  rather  perish  than  return,) 
Is  but  to  seek  a  moth  r  th'  sun. 

Seh.  We'll  on  sure ; 
Something  we'll  know,  some  cause  of  all  fehis fooling, 
Make  some  discovery. 

Curio.  Which  way  shall  we  cast  then .' 

rr2 


For  all  the  champaign  country,  and  the  villages. 
And  all  those  sides 

Seb.  We'll  cross  these  woods  a  while  then  : 
Here  if  we  fidl,  we'll  gallop  to  Segovia, 
And  if  we  light  of  no  news  there,  hear  nothing, 
We'll  even  turn  furly home,  and  coast  theother  side. 

Curio,  He  may  be  sick,  or  fall'n  into  some 
danger  ; 
He  has  no  guide,  nor  no  man  to  attend  him. 

Seb.  He  s  well  enough ;  he  has  a  travell'd  body, 
And,  though  he  be  old,  he*s  tough,  and  will  endure 
But  he's  so  violent  to  find  her  out,  [well ; 

That  his  anger  leads  him  a  thousand  wild-goose 
I'll  warrsnt  he  is  welL  [chases : 

Curio.  Shall  we  part  company  ? 

Seb.  By  no  means;  no;  that  were  a  sullen 
business. 
No  pleasure  in  our  journey.     Come,  let's  cross 

here  first; 
And  where  we  find  the  paths,  let  them  direct  us. 

lExemnt. 
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SCENE  Ih—Anoiher  part  of  the  Forett. 
Enter  JvunrA  and  Aunda. 

Jul.  Why  are  you  still  so  fearful  of  me,  lady  ? 
So  donbtfiil  of  my  faith  and  honest  senrice, 
To  hide  yourself  from  me,  to  fly  my  company  ? 
Am  I  not  yonrs  ?  all  yours  ? — By  this  light,  yon 

shake  still ! 
Do  you  suspect  me  &lse  ?  did  I  e'er  fail  you  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  corrupted,  base,  and  treacherous  ? 
Loid,  how  ye  look !     Is  not  my  life  tied  to  ye  ? 
And  all  the  ]tower  I  hare,  to  serve  and  honour  ye  ? 
Still  do  you  doubt  ?  still  am  I  terrible  ? 
I  will  not  trouble  ye :  Good  HeaTen  preserve  ye, 
And  send  ye  what  ye  wish !    I  will  not  see  ye, 
Nor  0DC8  remember  1  had  such  a  mistress ! 
I  will  not  speak  of  ye,  nor  name  Alinda, 
For  fear  you  should  suspect  I  would  betray  ye : 
Goodness  and  peace  conduct  ye ! 

Alin.  Pr'ythee  pardon  me ! 
I  know  thou  art  truly  faithful ;   and  thoa  art 
A  welcome  partner  to  my  miseries :         [welcome, 
Thou  know  St  I  love  thee  too. 

Jul.  I  have  thought  so,  lady. 

Aim.  Alas,  my  fears  have  so  distracted  me, 
I  durst  not  trust  myself. 

Jul.  Come,  pray  ye  think  better, 
And  cast  those  by ;  at  least  consider,  lady, 
How  to  prevent  'em :  Pray  ye  put  off  this  fool's  coat ; 
Though  it  have  kept  ye  secret  for  a  season, 
'Tis  known  now,  and  will  betray  ye.    Your  arch 

enemy 
Roderigo  is  abroad ;  many  are  looking  for  ye. 

Alin.  I  know  it,  and  those  many  I  have  coxen'd. 

Jul.  You  cannot  still  thos. 

Alin,  I  have  no  means  to  shift  it. 

Jul.  I  have,  and  shift  you  too.     1  lay  last  night 
At  a  poor  widow's  house  here  in  the  thicket. 
Whither  1  will  conduct  ye,  and  new.shape  ye ; 
Myself  too,  to  attend  ye. 

Alin.  What  means  hast  thou  ? 
For  mine  are  gone. 

Jul.  Fear  not,  enough  to  serve  you ; 
I  came  not  out  so  empty. 

Alin.  Pr'ythee  tell  me. 
For  tfaou'hast  struck  a  kind  of  comfort  through  me, 
When  saw'st  thou  Roderigo  ? 

Jul,  Even  this  morning. 
And  in  these  woods :  Take  heed  ;  he  has  got  a  new 
shape. 

AKn.  The  habit  of  a  pilgrim .'    Yes,  I  know  it. 
And  I  hope  shall  prevent  it.    Was  he  alone? 

Jul.  No,  madam  ;  and,  which  made  me  wonder 
mightily. 
He  was  in  company  with  that  handsome  Pilgrim, 
That  sad,  sweet  man. 

Alin,  That  I  forgot  to  give  to  ? 

Jul.  The  same,  the  very  same,  that  you  so  pitied  ; 
A  man  as  fit  to  suit  his  villainies 

Alin,  And  did  they  walk  together  ? 

Jul.  WondVous  civilly. 

Alin.  Talk,  and  discourse  ? 

Jul.  I  think  so ;  for  I  saw  'em 
Make  many  stands,  and  then  embrace  each  other. 

Alin.  liie  Pilgrim  is  betray'd !   a  Judas  dwells 
with  him, 
A  Sinon,  that  will  seem  a  saint  to  choke  him ! — 
Canst  thou  but  shew  me  this  ? 

Jul.  Lord,  how  she  trembles ! — 


Not  thus,  for  all  the  world ;  ye  are  undone  tiien. 
But  let's  retire,  and  alter,  dien  we'll  walk  free ; 
And  then  I'll  shew  ye  anything. 

Alin,  Come,  good  wench. 
And  speedily,  for  I  have  strange  faiths  working. 
As  strange  fears  too ;  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  life  then. 

Jul,  Come  quick ;  I  will  conduct  ye,  and  stiU 
serve  ye: 
And  do  not  fear ;  hang  fear,  it  spoils  all  projects. 
This  way  1  I'll  be  your  guide.  lExemnt. 


SCENE  III.— SBOoviiL.    An  open  Plaee, 

Enter  Oovemor,  ViiiDirao,  and  Citiaens. 

Gov,  Use  all  your  sports. 
All  your  solemnities ;  'tis  the  king's  day  to-morrow, 
His  birth-day,  and  his  marriage ;  a  glad  day, 
A  day  we  ought  to  honour,  all. 

1  CU,  We  will,  sir. 

And  make  Segovia  ring  with  our  rejoicings. 

Goo.  Be    sumptuous,    but    not    riotous ;   be 
bounteous, 
But  not  in  drunken  bacchanals ;  free  to  all  strangers, 
Easy  and  sweet  in  all  your  entertainments ; 
For  *tiB  a  royal  day,  admits  no  rudeness. 

2  Cit.  Your  lordship  will  do  us  the  honour  to 
Be  here  yourself,  and  grace  the  day  ? 

Goo.  It  is 
A  main  part  of  my  service. 

3  CU.  I  hope  your  honour 
Has  taken  into  your  consideration 

The  miseries  we  have  suffer'd  by  these  Outlaws , 
The  losses,  hourly  fears,  the  rude  abuses, 
Strangers  that  travel  to  us  are  daily  loaden  with ; 
Our  daughters'  and  our  wives'  complaints. 

Goo.  I  am  sorry  for't, 
And  have  commission  from  .the  king  to  ease  it : 
You  shall  not  be  long  vex'd. 

1  Cii.  Had  we  not  walls,  sir. 

And  those  continually  mann'd  too  with  our  watches, 
We  should  not  have  a  bit  of  meat  to  feed  us  ; 
And  yet  they  are  our  friends,  and  we  must  think  so, 
And  entertain  'em  so  sometimes,  and  foast  'em. 
And  send  them  loaden  home  too ;  we  are  lost  else. 

2  CU.  They'll  come  to  church  among  us,  as  we 

hope.  Christians, 
When  all  their  seal  is  but  to  steal  the  chalices. 
At  this  good  time  now,  if  your  lordship  were  not 
To  awe  Uieir  violence  with  your  authority,     Piere, 
They  would  play  such  gam  bob ! 
Goo,  Are  they  grown  so  heady  ? 
2  CU.  They  would  drink  up  all  our  wine,  piss 

out  our  bonfires, 
Then,  like  the  drunken  Centaurs,   have  at  the 

fairest. 
Nay,  have  at  all ;  fourscore  and  ten's  a  goddess ; 
Whilst  we,  like  foob,  stand  shaking  in  our  cellars. 
Goo.  Are  they  so  fierce  upon  so  little  sufferance  ? 
I'll  give  'em  such  a  purge,  and  suddenly  !^- 
Verdugo,  after  this  solemnity  is  over. 
Call  on  me  for  a  charge  of  men,  of  good  men, 
(To  see  what  house  these  knaves  keep),  of  good 

soldiers. 
As* sturdy  as  themselves ;  that  dare  dispute  with 

them. 
Dare  walk  the  woods  as  well  as  they,  as  fearless, 
But  with  a  better  faith  belabour  'em  ; 
I'll  know  what  claim  they  have  to  their  possession' 
'Tis  pity  of  their  captain  Roderigo, 
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A  well-bred  gentleman,  and  a  good  loldier, 
A.nd  one  his  majesty  has  some  little  reason 
To  thank  for  sondiy  services,  and  fair  ones ; 
That  long  neglect  bred  this :  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
Ferd.  The  hope  of  his  estate  keeps  back  his 
pardon ; 
There*B  divers  wasps  that  bus  about  that  honey- 
box. 
And  long  to  Uck  themselves  lull. 

Gov.  True,  Verdngo ; 
'Would  he  had  but  the  patience  to  discern  it, 
And  poUcy  to  wipe  their  lips  1 
Veird,  To  fetch  him  in,  sir, 
By  violence,  he  being  now  no  in£uit. 
Will  ask  some  bloody  crowns.    I  know  his  people 
Are  of  his  own  choice,  men  that  will  not  totter 
Nor  blench  much  at  a  bullet ;  I  know  his  order: 
And  though  he  have  no  multitude,  he  has  man- 
hood; 
The  elder  twin  to  that  too,  staid  experience. 

But  if  he  must  be  forced,  sir 

Gov.  There^s  no  remedy, 
Unless  he  come  himself. 

Ferd,  That  will  be  doubtful.— 
Did  yon  ne'er  hear  yet  of  the  noble  Pedro  ? 
Gov.   I  cannot,  by  no  means;   I  think  he*s 
dead,  sure ; 
The  court  bewails  much  his  untimely  loss ; 
The  king  himself  laments  him. 

Ferd.  He  was  sunk ; 
Andy  if  he  be  dead,  he  died  happily: 
He  buried  all  he  had  in  the  king's  service. 
And  lost  himself. 

Gov.  Well,  if  he  be  alive,  captain, 
(As  hope  still  speaks  the  best),  1  know  the  king's 

mind 
So  inwardly  and  fall,  he  will  be  happy. 
Come ;  to  this  preparation  !  when  that's  done. 
The  Outlaws'  exp<Mlition  is  begun. 

CU.  We'll  contribute  all  to  that,  and  help  our- 
selves too.  iBxeunt. 


SCENE  lY^The  Forest. 

BoDaaioo  atid  Pnmo,  dUeovered  Ij^i^f  under  a  Tree. 

Bod.  How  sweet  these  solitary  places  are  1  How 
wantonly 
The  wind  blows  through  the  leaves,  and  courts  and 

plays  with  'em ! 
Will  you  sit  down  and  sleep  ?    The  heat  invites 

you. 
Hark,  how  yon  purling  stream  dances  and  mur- 
murs; 
The  birds  dog  softly  too ;  Pray  take  some  rest, 

sir.— 
I  would  fain  woo  his  fimcy  to  a  peace ;         {Atide. 
It  labours  high  and  hastily  upon  him.— 
Pray  you  sit,  and  I'll  sit  by. 

Pedro.  I  cannot  sleep,  mend ; 
I  have  those  watches  here  admit  no  slumbers. 
Saw  you  none  yet  ? 
Bod,  No  creature. 
Pedro.  What  strange  music 
Was  that  we  heard  afur  off  ? 

Bod.  I  cannot  guess : 
'Twas  loud,  and  shrill ;  sometimes  it  shew'd  hard 

by  us. 
And  by  and  by  the  sound  fled  as  the  wind  does. 
Here's  no  inhabitants. 


Pedro.  It  much  delighted  me. 

Bod.  They  talk  of  fairies,  and  such  demi-devils : 
This  is  as  fine  a  place  to  dance  their  gambols 

Pedro.  Methonght  I  heard  a  voice. 

ZMuiic  and  birds. 

Bod.  They  can  sing  admirably ; 
They  never  lose  their  maidenheads. — I  would  fool 
*ny  way,  lAparL 

To  make  him  merry  now. — Methinks  yon  rocks 
Shew  like  enchanted  cells,  where  they  inhabit. 

IMueic  afar  Oiff.    Birds- 
Pedro.  »Tis  here  again.  Hark,  gentle  Roderigo, 
Hark,  hark!   oh,  sweet,  sweet!   bow  the  birds 

record  tool 
Mark  how  it  flies  now  every  way !—  Oh,  love  I 
In  such  a  harmony  art  thou  begotten ; 
In  such  soft  air,  so  gentle,  luli'd  and  nourish 'd. 
Oh,  my  best  mistress  ! 

Bod.  How  he  weeps  I    Dear  Heaven, 
Give  him  his  heart's  content,  and  me  foigive  too  1 
I  must  melt  too. 

Pedro.  The  birds  sing  louder,  sweeter, 
And  every  note  they  emulate  one  another : 
Lie  still  and  hear. — ^These,  when  they  have  done 

their  labours. 
Their  pretty  airs,  &11  to  their  rests,  enjoy  'em : 
Nothing  rocks  love  asleep  but  death. 

Enter  Auuda  and  Jvustta,  like  old  women. 

Bod.  Who  are  these? 

Pedro.  What? 

Bod.  Those  there,  those,  those  things  that  come 
upon  us, 
Those  grandam  things,  those  strange  antiquities. 
Did  not  I  say  these  woods  begot  strange  wonders  ? 

Jul.  Now  you  may  yiew  'em. 

AUn.  Ha! 

Jul.  The  men  jrou  long'd  for ; 
Here  they  are  both.    Now  you  may  boldly  talk 

with  'em. 
And  ne'er  be  guess'd  at ;  be  not  afraid,  nor  faint 

not 
They  wonder  at  us ;  let's  maintain  that  wonder. 
Shake  not ;  but  what  you  purpose,  do  discretely ; 
And  from  your  tongue  I'll  take  my  part 

AUn.  Ha! 

Jul.  There, 
Before  you,  there.    Do  not  turn  coward,  mistress  1 
If  you  do  love,  carry  your  love  out  handsomely. 

Alin.  'Tis  he  and  Roderigo  :  What  a  peace 
Dwells  in  their  faces  I  what  a  friendly  calm 
Crowns  both  their  souls ! 

Bod.  Thej  shew  as  if  they  were  mortal. 
They  come  upon  us  stilL 

Pedro.  Be  not  afraid,  man ; 
Let  'em  be  what  they  will,  they  cannot  hurt  us. 

Bod.  That  thing  i'  th'  button'd  cap  looks  ter- 
ribly : 
She  has  guns  in  her  eyes ;  the  devil's  engineer ! 

Pedro.  Come,  stand :  and  let's  go  meet  'em. 

IRises. 

Bod.  Go  you  first ; 
I  have  less  faith  :  When  I  have  said  my  prayers — 

Pedro.  There  needs  no  fear. — Hail,  reverend 
dames ! 

Alin.  Good  even  1 
What  do  ye  seek  ? 

Pedro.  We  would  seek  happier  fortunes. 

Bod.  That  little  devil  has  main  need  of  a  barber! 
What  a  trim  beard  she  has  !  lAside. 
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ARn,  Seek  'em,  and  make  *em ! 

Lie  not  still,  nor  linger  here ; 

Here  inhabits  nonght  but  fear. 

Be  constant,  good :  in  faith  be  dear ; 

Fortune  will  wait  ye  ererj  where. 
Pedro,  Whither  should  we  go  ?  for  we  believe 
thy  reverencey 
And  next  obey. 

Alin.  Go  to  Segovia ; 
And  there  before  the  altar  pay  thy  vows, 
Thy  gifts,  and  pray'rs :  unload  thy  heaviness  ; 
To-morrow  shed  thy  tears,  and  gain  thy  suit : 
Such  honest  noble  showers  ne'er  wanted  fruit. 
Jui.  Stand  you  out  too  !  [To  Rodduoo. 

Rod.  1  shall  be  hang'd,  or  whipp'd  now ; 
These  know  and  these  have  power. 
Jul,  See  how  he  shakes ! 

A  secure  conscience  never  quakes  : 

Thou  hast  been  ill,  be  so  no  more  ; 

A  good  retreat  is  a  great  store. 

Thou  hast  commanded  men  of  might ; 

Command  thyself,  and  then  thou'rt  right. 
AUn.  Command  thy  will,  thy  foul  desires ; 

Put  out  and  quench  thy  unhallow'd  fires ; 

Command  thy  mind,  and  make  that  pure ; 

Tbou'rt  wise  then,  valiant,  and  secure  : 

A  blessing  then  thou  may'st  beget. 
Jul,  A  curse  else,  that  shall  never  set. 

Will  light  upon  thee.    Say  thy  prayers  ; 

Thou  hast  as  many  sins  as  hairs. 

Thou  art  a  captain,  let  thy  men 

Be  honest,  have  good  thoughts,  and  then 

Thou  mayst  command,  and  lead  in  chief ; 

Yet  thou  art  bloody,  and  a  thief. 
Rod,  What  shall  I  do  .>   I  do  confess. 
Aim.  Retire, 

And  purge  thee  perfect  in  his  fire : 

His  life  observe ;  live  in  his  school. 

And  then  thou  shalt  put  t>if  the  fool. 

Jul,  Pray  at  Segovia  too,  and  give 

Thy  offerings  up ;  repent,  and  live ! 

iMusie  within, 

Alin,  Away,  away !  inquire  no  more : 

Do  this,  ye're  rich ;  else,  fools,  and  poor. — 
What  music's  this  ?  lAsUU. 

Jul,  Retire ;  'tis  some  neat  joy, 
In  honour  of  the  king's  great  day.    They  wonder : 
This  comes  in  right  to  confirm  their  reverence. 
Away,  away !  let  them  admire ;  it  makes 
For  our  advantage.    How  the  captain  shakes  ! 

[^Exeunt, 

Pedro.  This  was  the  music. 

Rod,  Yes,  yes.     How  I  sweat ! 
I  was  never  so  deserted !    Sure  these  woods  are 
Only  inhabited  with  rare  dreams  and  wonders. 

I  would  not  be  a  knave  again,  a  viUain 

Lord,  how  I  loath  it  now !  for  these  know  all,  sir, 
And  they  would  find  me  out. 

Pedro,  They  are  excellent  women  ; 
Deep  in  their  knowledge,  friend. 

Rod,  I  would  not  be  traitor, 
And  have  these  of  my  jury — How  light  I  am, 
And  how  my  heart  laughs  now  methinks  within  me ! 
Now  I  am  catechized,  I  would  ever  dwell  here, 
For  here's  a  kind  of  court  of  reformation  : 
Had  I  been  stubborn,  friend 

Pedro,  They  would  have  found  it 

Rod.  And  then  they  would  have  handled  me  a 
new  way ; 
The  devil's  dump  had  been  danced  then. 


Pedro,  Let's  away, 
And  do  their  great  commands,  and  do  'em  band- 

somely, 
Contrite,  and  true ;  for  I  believe,  Roderigo, 
And  constantly  believe,  we  shall  be  happy. 

Rod,  So  you  do  well ;  fall  edge  or  fiat  o'  my  ndst^ 
All  I  can  stagger  at  is  the  king's  anger ; 
Which,  if  it  come,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Pedro,  The  king  has  mercy,  fnend,  as  well  ms 
justice. 
And  when  you  fall 

Rod,  No  more ;  I  hoft  the  Purest.        {EMemmt, 


SCENE  v.— Skootxa.   An  Ante^chamber  in  iht 

Mad-houee, 

Enter  Mastar,  Sbbbuo,  and  CDaio. 

Curio,  We  have  told  ye  what  he  is,  what  time 

we  have  sought  him) 
His  nature,  and  his  name ;  the  seeming  boy  too. 
Ye  had  here,  how,  and  what;  by  your  own  relation 
AU  circumstances  we  have  clear'd ;  that  the  duke 

sent  him 
We  told  ye  how  impossible ;  he  knows  him  not : 
That  he  is  mad  himself,  and  therefore  fit 
To  be  your  prisoner,  we  dare  swear  against  it. 
Seb.  Take  heed,  sir ;  be  not  madder  than  you 

would  make  him ! 
Though  he  be  rash,  and  sudden,  (which  is  all  his 

wildness,) 
Take  heed  ye  wrong  him  not :  He  is  a  gentlemaD, 
And  so  must  be  restored  and  clear'd  in  all  points  ; 
The  king  shall  be  a  judge  else. 

Curio,  'Twos  some  trick 
That  brought  him  hither;   the  boy  and   letter 

counterfeit. 
Which  shall  appear,  if  ye  dare  now  detain  him. 

Mast.  I  dare  not,  sir,  nor  will  not ;  I  believe  ye. 
And  will  restore  him  up  :  Had  I  known  sooner 
He  had  been  a  neighbour,  and  the  man  you  speak 

him, 

g "hough,  as  I  live,  he  carried  a  wild  seeming,} 
y  service  and  myself  had  both  attended  him. 
How  I  have  used  him,  let  him  speak. 

Seb.  Let's  in,  and  visit  him ; 
Then  to  the  holy  temple,  there  pay  our  duties  ; 
And  so  we'll  take  our  leaves. 

Mati.  I'll  wait  upon  ye.  lExeuut, 


SCENE  YL— The  Cathedral  in  the  tame  CUy. 
An  Altar  prepared.    Solemn  Mueie. 

Enter  Oovemor,  Vsrdooo,  Courtiers,  Ladies,  4e., 
at  the  Altar,  and  qffMng  Oblatione. 

Gov.      This  to  devotion  sacred  be ; 

This  to  the  king's  prosperity ;  ' 

This  to  the  queen,  and  chastity.  IMueic. 
Verd,    These  oblations  first  we  bring  i 

To  purge  ourselves ;  these  to  the  king  ; 

To  love  and  beauty  these :  Now  sing. 

IMmeie. 

Ladiet,  Holy  altar,  deign  to  take 

These  for  ourselves ,  for  the  kxng*s  sake. 
And  honour,  these  ;  these  sacred  lie 
To  virtue,  love,  and  modesty, 
Our  wishes  to  eternity.  [Mutie. 
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Enter  Pboro  and  Rodsiuoo,  and  kneel  before  the  Attar, 

Pedro.  For  onrselTes  first,  thus  we  bend ; 

Forgive  nsi  Heaven,  and  be  oar  friend ! 
Rod,      And  happy  fortune  to  ns  send  I 
Pedro.  To  the  king,  honour  and  all  joy, 

Long,  and  happy  from  annoy. 
Rod.      Proaperoua  be  all  his  days, 

Every  new  hour  a  new  praise  ! 
Pedro,  Every  minute  thus  be  seen. 
Both.     And  thousand  honours  crown  the  queen. 

iMusic, 

Enter  ALPBoirao,  Cuwo,  and  Baaaaio. 

Seb,  Come  to  the  altar ;  let  us  do  our  duties. 
Alph,  I  have  almost  forgot  a  church. 
Curio.  Kneel  reverently. 

Alph,  For  my  lost  wits  (let  me  see) 
First  I  pray ;  and  secondly. 
To  be  at  home  again,  and  free ; 
And  if  I  travel  more,  hang  me ! 
For  the  king,  and  for  the  queen, 
That  they  may  be  wise,  ana  seen 
Never  in  the  madman's  inn, 
For  my  daughter  I  would  pray  ; 
But  she  has  made  a  holiday, 

And  needs  not  my  devotion  now : 
Let  her  take  her  own  course.  Heaven, 
Whether  it  be  odd  or  even, 

And  if  that  please  not,  take  her  you ! 

IMueie. 

Seb.  A  short  and  sweet  meditation  1 — ^What  are 
these  here  ? 

Enter  Auitda  and  Julstta,  JbaMCed  like  thepherdesiee, 
with  garletnde  iff /lowers. 

Alin.  Hail  to  this  sacred  place  1 

Jul.  They  are  all  here,  madam  ; 
No  violence  dare  touch  here ;  be  secure ! 
My  bilbo-master  too  ?    How  got  he  loose  again  ? 
How  lamentably  he  looks !  he  has  had  discipline. 
I  dare  not  let  him  know  my  pranks.       IThep  kneel. 

Seb.  'Tis  she  sure. 

Curio.  'Tis  certainly. 

Pedro.  Ha !  do  I  dazzle  ? 

Rod.  'Tis  the  fair  Alinda. 

Gov.  What  wonder  stand  these  strangers  in  ? 

Rod.  Her  woman  by  her  I 
The  same,  sir,  as  I  live. 

Alph.  I  had  a  daughter 
With  such  a  fkce  once,  such  eyes,  and  nose  too. 
Ha,  let  me  see  I  'tis  wondrous  like  Alinda. 
Their  devotion  ended,  I'll  mark  'em,  and  nearer. 
And  she  had  a  filly  too  that  waited  on  her, 
Just  with  such  a  fiivour :  Do  they  keep  goats  now  ? 

Alin.  Thus  we  kneel,  and  thus  we  pray 
A  happy  honour  to  this  day ; 
Thus  our  sacrifice  we  bring 
Ever  happy  to  the  king. 

JuL     These  of  purple,  damask,  green. 
Sacred  to  the  virtuous  queen, 
Here  we  hang. 

AUfi.    As  these  are  now. 

Her  glories  ever  spring,  and  shew ! 

These  for  ourselves,  our  hopes,  and  loves, 

Full  of  pinks,  and  ladv-gloves, 

Of  heart's-ease  too,  which  we  would  tun, 

As  we  labour  for,  attain : 

Hear  me,  Heaven,  and,  as  I  bend, 

Full  of  hope,  some  comfort  send  ! 


Jul.  Hear  her,  hear  her  1  if  there  be 

A  spotless  sweetness,  this  is  she.       IMutie. 

Pedro.  Now,  Roderigo,  stand. 

Rod.  He  that  divides  ye 
Divides  my  life  too. 

Goo.  Pedro  !  noble  Pedro  I 
Do  not  you  know  your  friend  ? 

Pedro.  I  know,  and  honour  you. 

Gov,  Lady,  this  leave  I'll  crave,  (pray  be  not 
angry,) 
I  will  not  long  divide  you.    How  happy,  Pedro, 
Would  all  the  court  be  now,  might  they  behold  thee. 
Might  they  but  see  you  thus,  and  thus  embrace  you  I 
The  king  will  be  a  joyful  man,  believe  it. 
Most  joyful,  Pedro. 

Pedro,  I  am  hb  humble  servant. — 
Nay,  good  sir,  speak  your  will;  I  see  yon  wonder; 
One  easy  word  from  you 

Alph.  I  dare  say  nothing ; 
My  tongue's  a  new  tongue,  sir,  and  knows  his 

tether: 
Let  her  do  what  she  please,  I  dare  do  nothing ; 
I  have  been  danm'd  for  doing. — Will  the  king 

know  him, 
lliat  fellow  there  ?  will  he  respect  and  honour  him  ? 
He  has  been  look'd  upon,  they  say;  will  he  own 
him? 

Gov.  Yes,  certainly,  and  grace  him,  ever  honour 
him, 
Restore  him  every  way ;  he  has  much  lamented  him. 

Alph,  Is't  your  will  too  ?    This  is  the  last  time 
of  asking. 

Rod.  I  am  sure,  nonb  else  shall  touch  her,  none 
If  this,  and  this  hold.  [else  e^joy  her, 

Alph.  You  had  best  begin 
The  game  then ;  I  have  no  title  in  her ; 
Pray  take  her,  and  dispatch  her,  and  commend  me 

to  her, 
And  let  me  get  me  home,  and  hope  I  am  sober : 
Kiss,  kiss ;  it  must  be  thus.     Stand  up,  Alinda ; 
I  am  the  more  child,  and  more  need  of  blessing. 
You  had  a  waiting-woman,  one  Juletta, 
A  pretty  desperate  thing,  just  such  another 
As  this  sweet  lady ;  we  call'd  her  Nimble- chaps  : 
I  pray  is  this  the  party  ? 

Jul,  No,  indeed,  sir, 
She  is  at  home :  I  am  a  little  foot-boy. 
That  walk  o'nights,  and  fright  old  gentlemen ; 
Make  'em  lose  hats  and  cloaks. 

Alph.  And  horses  too  '^ 

Jul,  Sometimes  I  do,  sir ;  teach  'em  the  way 
through  ditches, 
And  how  to  break  their  worships'  shins  and  noses 
Against  old  broken  stiles  and  stamps. 

Alph.  A  fine  art  1 
I  feel  it  in  my  bones  yet. 

Jul.  I  am  a  drum,  sir, 
A  drum  at  midnight ;  ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan,  sir  I 
Do  you  take  me  for  Juletta  ?  I  am  a  page,  sir. 
That  broughta  letter  from  the  duke  of  Medina 
To  have  one  signior  Alphonso,  (just  such  another 
As  your  old  worship,)  worm'd  for  running  mad,  sir. 
Alas,  you  are  mistaken. 

Alph.  Thou  art  the  devil. 
And  so  thou  hast  used  me. 

Jul.  I  am  anything ; 
An  old  woman,  that  teUs  fortunes 

Rod.  Ha! 

JtU,  And  frights  good  people, 
And  sends  them  to  Segovia  for  their  fortunes ; 
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I  am  gtnmge  ain  and  ezoeHent  iweet  Toicea ; 
I  am  anjtUng,  to  do  her  good,  bdiere  me. 
She  now  reoover'df  and  hor  wiihea  crown'd« 
I  am  Jalette  again ;  Pray,  air,  forgiTe  me ! 

Alph.  I  dare  not 
Do  otherwiae,  for  fear  tfaon  ahonldat  atiD  fi^ow  me : 
Pr'ythee  he  forgiTen,  and  I  pr^ythee  forgive  me  too. 
And  if  any  of  yon  will  marry  her 

Jui,  No,  I  heaeedi  yon,  ar;  my  miatreaa  ii  my 
hnaband ; 
With  her  I'll  dwell  atill ;  And  when  yon  play 
Any  more  pranks,  yon  know  where  to  have  me. 

Pedro.  Yon  know  him,  air  ? 

Goo.  Know  him,  and  mnch  lament  him  ; 
The  king's  incensed  mnch,  mnch,  air,  I  can  aaanre 

Pedro,  Noble  governor [yon. 

Gov,  But  since  he  is  yonr  friend,  and  now 
appears. 
In  honour  of  this  day,  and  lo?e  to  yon,  sir. 


111  try  the  power  I  have :  to  the  pinch  I'D  pnt  it 
Here's  my  hand,  Roderigo,  FU  aet  yon  fidr  again. 
Rod.  And  here's  mine,  to  he  true  and  foil  of 


Goo,  Yonr  people  too  shall  have  their  general 
We'll  have  all  peace  and  love.  [pardons : 

Rod,  All  ahall  pray  Ibr  yon. 
Goo.  To  my  honae  now,  and  suit  yon  to  yonr 
worths; 
Oif  with  these  weeds,  and  appear  gloriona : 
Then  to  the  priest  that  shall  attend  ns  here. 
And  this  be  styled  Love's  new  and  happy  year ! 
Rod,  The  king*B  and  qneen's ;  two  noble  honours 
meet 
To  grace  this  day,  two  tme  loves  at  their  feet 
Alph.  Well,  wen,  since  wedding  will  come  after 
wooing. 
Give  me  some  rosemary,  and  let* a  he  going. 

(Extuut. 


THE    CAPTAIN. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Juuo,  a  noble  Otntleman,  in  Lave  wWi  Lblia. 

Ajioblo,  a  Oentieman,  Friend  to  Jnua 

LoDoyioo.  ) 

p,^^  >  Two  cowardly  QvU$, 

Frxobbigk,  a  QtnOeman^  Brother  to  Frank* 
3ACOUO,  an  angry  Captain,  a  Woman-Hater, 
Fabmtio,  a  merry  Soldier,  Friend  to  Jaoomo. 
Father  to  Lsua,  an  old  poor  Gentleman. 
Hort. 
VlntiMr. 


Drawers. 
Servants. 

FkAifK,  Sieter  to  FasouucK,  a  Lady  paeeionateiy 

in  Love  vith  Jaoomo. 
CiiOBA»  Sieter  to  Famutio,  a  witty  Companion  to 

Frank. 
LsuA,  a  cunning  Wanton  Widow. 
Waiting-Woman. 
MaidSenranta. 


SCENE,— Vbnics. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  please  yov  with  this  pUy,  we  fear,  will  be 

(So  does  the  author  too)  a  mystery 

Somewhat  above  our  art ;  for  all  men's  eyes, 

Ears,  faiths,  and  judgments,  are  not  of  one  size. 

For.  to  say  tmth,  and  not  to  flatter  ye, 

This  is  nor  comedy,  nor  tragedy, 

Nor  history,  nor  anything  &t  may 

(Yet  in  a  week)  be  made  a  perfect  play : 

Yet  those  that  love  to  laugh,  and  those  that  think 

Twehre-penoe  goes  further  this  way  than  in  drink. 


Or  damsels,  if  they  mmrk  the  matter  through. 
May  stumble  on  a  foolish  toy,  or  two, 
Will  make  'em  shew  their  teeth.  Pray,  for  my  sake, 
(That  likelv  am  your  first  man)  do  not  take 
A  distaste  before  vou  feel  it ;  fbr  ye  may. 
When  this  is  hissM  to  ashes,  have  a  play, 
And  here,  to  out-hiss  this :  Be  patient  then. 
My  honour  done,  you're  welcome,  gentlemen  1 


ACT   L 


SCENE  l.—The  Street, 
Bnier  Loootioo  emd  Fno. 


Lod.  The  truth  is,  Piso,  so  she  be  a  woman, 
And  rich  and  wholesome,  let  her  be  of  what 
Condition  and  complexion  it  please. 
She  shall  please  me,  I  am  sure :    Tliose  men  are 

fools 
That  make  their  eyes  their  choosers,  not  their  needs. 

Pieo,  Methinks,  I  would  have  her  honest  too, 
and  handsome. 

Lod.  Yes,  if  I  could  hsTC  both  ;  but  since  they 
Wishes  so  near  impossibilities,  [are 

Let  me  have  that  that  may  be. 

Pieo,  If  it  were  so, 
I  hope  your  conscience  would  not  be  so  nice 
To  start  at  such  a  blessing. 

Lod.  No,  believe  me, 
1  4d  not  think  I  should. 

Piso,  But  thou  wouldst  be, 
I  do  not  doubt,  upon  the  least  suspicion, 
Unmercifully  jealous. 

Lod*  No,  I  should  not; 


For  I  believe  those  mad  that  seek  vexations : 
A  wife,  though  she  be  honest,  is  a  trouble. 
Had  I  a  wife  as  fidr  as  Helen  was. 
That  drew  so  many  cuckolds  to  her  cause. 
These  eyes  should  see  another  in  my  saddle 
Ere  I  believe  my  beast  would  carry  double. 

Pito.  So  should  not  I,  by'r  lady  !  and  I  think 
My  patience  (by  your  leave)  as  good  as  yours. 
Report  would  stir  me  mainly,  1  am  sure  on't. 

Lod.  Report  ?  you  are  unwise ;  report  is  no- 
For  if  there  were  a  truth  in  what  men  talk,  [thing ; 
(I  mean  of  this  kind)  this  part  of  the  world 
I  am  sure  woold  be  no  more  call'd  Christendom. 

Pito,  What  then  ? 

Lod.  Why,  Cuckoldom ;  for  we  should  lose 
Our  old  faiths  clean,  and  hold  their  new  opinions  : 
If  talk  would  make  me  sweat,  before  I  would  marry, 
I'd  tie  a  surer  knot,  and  hang  myself. 
I  tell  thee,  there  was  never  woman  yet, 
(Nor  never  hope  there  shall  be)  though  a  saint, 
But  she  has  been  a  subject  to  meu*s  tongues, 
And  in  the  worst  sense :    And  that  desperate  hus- 
band, 
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That  dares  giw  up  his  peace,  and  follow  rumoura, 
(Which  he  shall  find  too  husy,  if  he  seek  'em) 
Beside  the  forcing  of  himself  an  ass, 
He  dies  in  chains,  eating  himself  with  anger. 

Piso.  Haying  these  antidotes  against  opinion, 
I  woold  marry  any  one ;  an  arrant  whore. 

Lod,  Thou  dost  not  feel  the  nature  of  this  physic  ; 
Which  I  prescribe  not  to  boget  diseases, 
But,  where  they  are,  to  stop  them. 

PtMO.  I  conceire  you : 
What  think'st  thou,  thy  way,  of  the  widow  Leila  ? 

Lod,  'Faith,  thou  hast  found  out  one,  I  must 
confess, 
Would  stagger  my  best  patience ;  From  that  wo- 
man, 
As  I  would  bless  myself  from  plagues  and  surfeits. 
From  men-of-war  at  sea,  from  storms,  and  quick- 
From  hearing  treason  and  concealing  it,      [sands. 
From  daring  of  a  madman,  or  a  drunkard. 
From  heresy,  ill  wine,  and  stumbling  post-horse. 
So  would  I  pray  each  morning,  and  each  night, 
(A.nd  if  I  said  each  hour,  I  should  not  lie) 
To  be  delivered  of  all  these  in  one, 
The  woman  thou  hast  named. 

Piso.  Thou  hast  set  her  in  a  pretty  litany. 

Enter  Julio,  Avoklo,  and  Fatbor. 

Ang,  Pray  take  my  counsel. 

Jul.  When  I  am  myself, 
I'll  hear  you  any  way ;  love  me  though  thus, ' 
As  thou  art  honest,  which  I  dare  not  be, 
Lest  I  despise  myself.  Farewell !  lExit. 

Piso,  [  To /Atf  Father.]  Do  you  hear,  my  friend  ? 
Sir !  are  you  not  a  setter 
For  the  fair  widow  here,  of  famous  memory  ? 

Father.  [Apart.]  Ha  I  am  I  taken  for  a  bawd  ? 
Oh,  God ! 
To  mine  own  child  too  ?  Misery,  I  thank  thee. 
That  keep'st  me  from  their  knowledge. — Sir,  be- 
I  understand  yon  not  [lieve  me, 

Lod.  You  love  plain-dealing : 
Are  you  not  parcel  bawd  ?  Confess  your  function ; 
It  may  be,  we  would  use  it. 

Father.  Were  she  worse, 
(As  I  fear  strangely  she  is  ill  enough) 
I  would  not  hear  this  tamely. 

Piso.  Here's  a  shilling. 
To  strike  good  luck  withid. 

Father.  Here  is  a  sword,  sir. 
To  strike  a  knave  withal :  Thou  liest,  and  basely, 
Be  what  thou  wilt  I  IBlrikcs  him. 

Ang,  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen? 

Father.  You  are  many  :  I  shall  meet  you,  sir, 
again. 
And  make  you  understand,  you  haye  wroog'd  a 

woman 
Compared  with  whom  thy  mother  was  a  sinner. 
Farewell !  lExU. 

Piso.  He  has  amazed  me. 

Ang.  With  a  blow  ? 
By'r  lady,  'twas  a  sound  one  1  Are  ye  good 
At  taking  knocks  ?  I  shall  know  ye  hereafter. 
You  were  to  blame  to  tempt  a  man  so  far. 
Before  you  knew  him  certain.  He  has  not  hurt  ye .' 

Piso.  No,  I  think. 

Lod.  We  were  to  blame  indeed  to  go  so  far ; 
For  men  may  be  mistaken :  If  he  had  swinged  us, 
He  had  serrad  us  right.  Beshrew  my  heart,  I  think. 
We  hare  done  the  gentlewoman  as  much  wrong 
too; 


For  hang  me  if  I  know  her, 
In  my  particular. 

Piso.  Nor  I.  This  'tis  to  credit 
Men's  idle  tongues :  I  warrant  they  have  said 
As  much  by  our  two  mothers. 

Lod.  Like  enough. 

Ang.  I  see  a  beating  now  and  then  does  more 
Move  and  stir  up  a  man's  contrition 
Than  a  sharp  sermon;  here  probatum  est. 

Enter  Faaonucx  and  Sorant. 

Serv.  What  shall  I  tell  your  sister  ? 

Fred.  TeU  her  this ; 
Till  she  be  better  conyersation'd. 
And  leave  her  walking  by  herself,  and  whining 
To  her  old  melancholy  lute,  I'll  keep 
As  far  from  her  as  the  gallows.  [Exit  Borsnt. 

Ang.  Who's  that  ?  Frederick  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  marry  is't    Oh,  Angelo,  how  dost 
thou? 

Ang.  Save  you,  sir !  How  does  my  mistress  ? 

Fred.  She  is  in  love,  I  think ;  but  not  with  yon, 
I  can  assure  you.    Saw  you  Fabritio  ? 

Ang.  Is  he  come  over  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  a  week  ago : 
Shall  we  dine  ? 

Ang.  I  cannot. 

Fred.  Pr'ythee  do. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  I  have  business. 

Fred.  Have  you  too,  gentlemen  ? 

Piso.  No,  sir. 

Fred.  Why  then,  let's  dine  ti^ther. 

Lod.  With  all  my  heart. 

Fred.  Go  then.  Farewell,  good  Angelo. 
Commend  me  to  your  friend. 

Ang.  I  will  lExeunt 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  F&bosrick's  Houte, 
Enter  Fraitk  and  Cuula. 

Ciora.  Do  not  dissemble,  Frank ;  mine  eyes  are 
quicker 
Than  such  obseryers,  that  do  ground  their  faith 
Upon  one  smile  or  tear :  You  are  much  alter'd, 
And  are  as  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  were  companions  to  you,  (I  mean  mirth. 
And  free  disposure  of  your  blood  and  spirit) 
As  you  were  bom  a  mourner. 

Frank.  How,  I  pr'ythee  ? 
For  I  perceive  no  such  change  in  myself. 

Chra.  Come,  come,  this  is  not  wise,  nor  pro- 
To  halt  before  a  cripple.    If  you  love,        [vident, 
Be  liberal  to  your  friend,  and  let  her  know  it : 
I  see  the  way  you  run,  and  know  how  tedious 
'Twill  prove  without  a  true  companion. 

Frank.  Sure  thou  wouldst  have  me  love. 

Chra.  Yes,  marry  would  I ; 
I  should  not  please  you  else. 

Frank.  And  who,  for  Giod's  sake  ? 
For  I  assure  myself,  I  know  not  yet : 
And  pr'ythee,  Clora,  since  thou'lt  have  it  so 
That  I  must  love,  and  do  I  know  not  what, 
Let  him  be  held  a  pretty  handsome  fellow. 
And  young ;  and  if  he  be  a  little  yaliant, 
'Twill  be  the  better ;  and  a  little  wise, 
And,  'faith,  a  little  honest.  ^ 

Clora,  Well,  I  will  sound  you  yet,  for  all  your 
craft  [Asifi*. 

Frank.  Heigh-ho !  I'll  love  no  more. 
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Chra.  Than  one;  and  him 
You  ihall  love,  Frank. 

Frank.  Which  him  ?  Thou  art  so  wise, 
People  will  take  thee  shortly  for  a  witch. 
But,  pr*ythee  tell  me,  Clora,  if  I  were 
So  mad  as  thou  wooldst  make  me,  what  kind  of 
Wouldst  thou  imagine  him  ?  [man 

Chra.  'Faith,  some  pretty  fellow, 
With  a  dean  strength,  that  cracks  a  cudgel  well. 
And  dances  at  a  wake,  and  plays  at  nine>hoIea. 

Frank,  Oh,  God ! 
What  pretty  commendations  thou  hast  given  him ! 
'Faith,  if  I  were  in  love  (as,  I  thank  God, 
I  do  not  think  I  am)  this  short  epistle 
Before  my  love,  would  make  me  bum  the  legend. 

Clora.  You  are  too  wild:  I  mean,  some  gentleman. 

Frank.  So  do  not  I,  till  I  can  know  'em  wiser. 
Some  gentleman  ?  No,  Clora,  till  some  gentleman 
Keep  some  land,  and  fewer  whores,  believe  me, 
m  keep  no  love  for  him  :  I  do  not  long 
To  go  a-foot  yet,  and  solicit  causes. 

Chra.  What  think  you  then  of  an  adventurer  ? 
I  mean  some  wealthy  merchant. 
i       Frank.  Let  him  venture 
j   In  some  decay'd  crare  of  his  own :  He  shall  not 
,   Rig  me  out.  that's  the  short  on't.  Out  upon't ! 
What  young  thing  of  my  years  would  endure 
To  have  her  husband  in  another  country, 
Within  a  month  after  she  is  married, 
Chopping  for  rotten  raisins,  and  lie  pining 
At  home,  under  the  mercy  of  his  foreman  ?  No ; 
Though  they  be  wealthy,  and  indifferent  wise, 
I  do  not  tee  that  I  am  bound  to  love  'em. 

Chra.  I  see  you  are  hard  to  please :  yet  I  will 
please  you. 

Frank.  'Faith^not  so  hard  neither,  if  oonsider'd 
What  woman  may  deserve  as  she  is  worthy. 
But  why  do  we  bestow  our  time  so  idly  ? 
Pr'ythee,  let's  entertain  some  other  talk ; 
This  is  as  sickly  to  me  as  faint  weather. 

Chra.  Now  I  beUevel  shall  content  you,  Frank: 
What  think  you  of  a  courtier  ? 

Frank.   Faith,  so  ill. 
That  if  I  should  be  full,  and  speak  but  truth, 
'Twould  shew  as  if  I  wanted  charity. 
Pr'ythee,  good  wench,  let  me  not  rail  upon  'em  ; 
Yet  I  have  an  excellent  stomach,  and  must  do  it : 
I  have  no  mercy  of  tliese  infidels. 
Since  I  am  put  in  mind  on't ;  good,  bear  with  me. 

Chra.  Can  no  man  fit  yon  ?  I  will  find  him  out. 

Frank,  This  summer-fifuit,that  you  call  courtier. 
While  you  continue  cold  and  frosty  to  him, 
Hangs  fast,  and  may  be  sound ;  but  when  you  fling 
Too  full  a  heat  of  your  affections 
Upon  this  root,  and  make  him  ripe  too  soon, 
You'll  find  him  rotten  in  the  handling  : 
His  oaths  and  his  affections  are  all  one 
With  his  apparel,  things  to  set  him  off; 
He  has  as  many  mistresses  as  faiths. 
And  all  apocrypha ;  his  true  belief 
Is  only  in  a  private  surgeon : 
And,  for  my  single  self,  I'd  sooner  venture 
A  new  conversion  of  the  Indies, 
Thau  to  make  courtiers  able  men,  or  honest. 

Chra. .  I  do  believe  you  love  no  courtier ; 
A||4,  by  my  troth,  to  guess  you  into  love 
With  any  I  can  think  of,  is  beyond 
Either  your  will,  or  my  imagination : 
And  yet  I  am  sure  you're  caught,  and  I  will  know 
him. — 


There's  none  left  now  worthy  the  thinking  of, 

Unless  it  be  a  soldier ;  and,  I  am  sure, 

1  would  ever  bless  myself  fit>m  such  a  fellow. 

Frank.  Why,  pr'ythee  ? 

Chra.  Out  upon  'em,  firelocks ! 
They  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  buff  and  scarlet, 
Tough  unhewn  pieces,  to  hack  swords  upon ; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  courted  by  a  cannon. 
As  one  of  those. 

Frank,  Thou  art  too  malicious  ; 
Upon  my  faith,  methinks  they're  worthy  men. 

Chra.  Say  you  so  ?  I'll  pull  you  on  a  little  fur- 
ther.  lAside. 

What  worth  can  be  in  those  men,  whose  profession 
Is  nothing  in  the  world  but  drink  and  damn  me  9 
Out  of  whose  violence  they  are  possess'd 
With  legions  of  unwholesome  whores  and  quarrels  ? 
I  am  of  that  opinion,  and  will  die  in't, 
There  is  no  understanding,  nor  can  be, 
In  a  soused  soldier. 

Frank.  Now  'tis  ignorance, 
I  easily  perceive,  that  thus  provokes  thee, 
And  not  the  love  of  truth.    I'll  lay  my  life, 
If  God  had  made  thee  man,  thou  hadstbeen  a  coward. 

Chra.  If  to  be  valiant,  be  to  be  a  soldier, 
I'll  tell  you  true,  I  had  rather  be  a  coward ; 
I  am  sure  with  less  sin. 

Frank.  This  heresy 
Must  be  look'd  to  in  time  ;  for  if  it  spread, 
'Twill  grow  too  pestilent.    Were  I  a  scholar, 
I  would  so  hamper  thee  for  thy  opinion, 
That,  ere  I  left,  I  would  write  thee  out  of  credit 
With  all  the  world,  and  make  thee  not  believed 
Even  in  indifferent  things ;  that  I  would  leave  thee 
A  reprobate,  out  of  the  state  of  honour. 
By  ail  good  things,  thou  hast  flung  aspersions 
So  like  a  fool  (for  I  am  angry  with  thee) 
Upon  a  sort  of  men,  that,  let  me  tell  thee. 
Thy  mother's  mother  would  have  been  a  saint 
Had  she  conceived  a  soldier  !  They  are  people 
(I  may  commend  'em,  while  I  speak  but  truth) 
Of  all  the  old  world,  only  left  to  keep 
Man  as  he  was,  valiant  and  virtuous. 
They  are  the  model  of  those  men,  whose  honours 
We  heave  our  hands  at  when  we  hear  rteited. 

Chra.  They  are. 
And  I  have  all  I  sought  for :  'Tis  a  soldier   [self  ! 
You  love  (hide  it  no  longer) ;  you  have  betray 'd  your- 
Come,  I  have  found  your  way  of  commendations. 
And  what  I  said  was  but  to  pull  it  from  you. 

Frank.  'Twas  pretty  I  Are  yon  grown  so  cun- 
ning, Clora? 
I  grant  I  love  a  soldier ;  but  what  soldier 
Will  be  a  new  task  to  you.    But  all  this, 
I  do  imagine^  was  but  laid  to  draw  me 
Out  of  my  melancholy. 

Chra.  I  will  have  the  man, 
Ere  I  forsake  you. 

Frank.  1  must  to  my  chamber. 

Chra,  May  not  I  go  along  ? 

Frank,  Yes ;  but,  good  wench, 
Move  me  no  more  with  these  fond  questions ; 
They  work  like  rhubarb  with  me. 

Chra.  Well,  I  will  not.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  HI.— ^  Room  in  the  ffouee  o/Lslia. 
Enter  Lsua  and  JkcrWalting-Woroan. 
Lelia.  How  now  1  who  was  that  you  stay'd  to 
ffonusn.  The  old  man,  forsooth,  ^peak  withal? 
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LeHa,  What  old  man  ? 

Woman.  The  poor  old  man, 
That  naea  to  oome  hither ;  he  that  you  call  father. 

Lelia.  HaTe  you  dupatchM  him  ? 

Woman.  No ;  he  would  fain  speak  with  you. 

LeUa.  Wilt  thou  nerer  learn  more  manners, 
than  to  draw  in 
Such  needy  rascals  to  disquiet  me  ? 
Go,  answer  him,  I  will  not  be  at  leisure. 

Woman.  He  will  needs  speak  with  you ;  end, 
good  old  man !    , 
He  weeps  so,  Aat,  by  my  troth,  I  have  not 
The  heart  to  deny  him.    Pray  let  him  speak  with 

Lelia.  IjordI  [you. 

How  tender-stomach'd  you  are  grown  of  late  1 
You  are  not  in  love  with  him,  are  you  ?  If  you  be. 
Strike  up  the  match ;  you  shall  have  three  pounds 
And  a  pair  of  blankets  I  Will  you  go  answer  him  ? 

Woman.  Fny  let  him  speak  witib  you ;  he'll  not 
away  else. 

LeRa.  Well,  let  him  in  then,  if  there  be  no  re- 
medy. ISjcU  Woman. 
I  thank  God,  I  am  able  to  abuse  him ; 
I  shall  ne'er  come  clear  else  of  him. — 

Reenter  Woman  with  Father. 

Now,  sir ;  what  is  your  business  ?  Pray  be  short ; 
For  I  have  other  matters  of  more  moment, 
To  call  me  from  you. 

Father.  If  you  but  look  upon  me  like  a  daughter. 
And  keep  that  love  about  you  that  makes  good 
A  fisther's  hope,  youUl  quickly  find  my  business, 
And  what  I  would  say  to  you,  and,  bAom 
I  ask,  will  be  a  giver :  Say  that  sleep, 
(I  mean  that  lore)  or  be  but  numbM  within  you, 
The  nature  of  my  want  is  such  a  searcher, 
And  of  so  mighty  power,  that,  where  he  finds 
This  dead  foigetfulness,  it  irorks  so  strongly, 
That  if  the  least  heat  of  a  child's  affection 
Remain  unperish'd,  like  another  nature. 
It  makes  all  new  again !  Pray  do  not  scorn  me, 
Nor  seem  to  make  yourself  a  greater  business 
Than  my  relieving. 

Lelia.  If  you  were  not  old, 
I  should  laugh  at  you  1  What  a  Tengeance  ails  you. 
To  be  so  childish  to  imagine  me 
A  founder  of  old  fellows  ? —Make  him  drink,  wench ; 
And  if  there  be  any  cold  meat  in  the  buttery. 
Give  him  some  broken  bread,  and  that,  and  rid  him. 

Father.  Is  this  a  child's  love  ?  or  a  recompense 
Fit  for  a  father's  care  ?  Oh,  Lelia, 
Had  I  been  thus  unkind,  thou  hadst  not  been ; 
Or,  like  me,  miserable !  But  'tis  impossible 
Nature  should  die  so  utterly  within  thee, 
And  lose  her  promises :  Thou  art  one  of  those 
She  set  her  stamp  more  excellently  on, 
mian  common  people,  as  foretelling  thee 
A  general  example  of  her  goodness. 
Or,  say  she  could  lie,  yet  Redigion 
(For  love  to  parents  is  religious) 
Would  lead  dice  right  again :  Look  well  upon  me; 
I  am  the  root  that  gave  thee  nourishment. 
And  made  thee  spring  fiur :  do  not  let  me  perish, 
Now  1  am  old  and  sapless. 

Leltd.  As  I  live, 
I  like  you  far  worse  now  you  grow  thus  holy ! 
I  grant  you  are  my  fether ;  am  I  therefore 
Bound  to  consume  myself,  and  be  a  beggar 
Still  in  relieving  you  ?  I  do  not  feel 
Any  such  mad  compassion  yet  within  me. 


Father.  I  gave  up  all  my  state,  to  make  yonr'a 
thus! 

Lelia.  'Twas  as  you  ought  to  do ;  and  now  you 
As  children  do  for  babies,  back  sgain.     [cry  for't. 

Father.  How  wouldst  thou  have  me  live  ? 

Lelia.  1  would  not  have  you ; 
Nor  know  no  reason  fathers  should  desire 
To  live  and  be  a  trouble,  when  [their]  children 
Are  able  to  inherit ;  let  them  die ; 
'Tis  fit,  and  look'd  for,  that  they  should  do  so. 

Father.  Is  this  your  comfort  ? 

Lelia.  All  that  I  feel  yet 

Father.  1  will  not  curse  thee  I 

Lelia,  If  you  do,  I  care  not. 

Father.  Ihray  you  give  me  leave  to  weep. 

Lelia.  Why,  pray  take  leave, 
If  it  be  for  your  ease. 

Father.  Thy  mother  died 
(Sweet  peace  be  with  her  1)  in  a  happy  time. 

Lelia.  She  did,  sir,  as  she  ought  to  do;  'would 
you 
Would  take  the  pains  to  follow  I  What  should  yoa. 
Or  any  old  man  do,  wearing  away 
In  this  irorld  with  diseases,  and  desire 
Only  to  live  to  make  their  children  scouige-sticka. 
And  hoard  up  mill-money  ?  Methinks,  a  marble 
Lies  quieter  upon  an  old  man's  head 
Than  a  cold  fit  o'  th'  palsy. 

Father.  Oh,  good  God  I 
To  what  an  impudence,  thou  wretched  womaov 
Hast  thou  bttjot  t^yati^  again !  Well,  Justice 
Will  punish  cusobedienoe. 

LeHa.  You  mistake,  sir ; 
'Twill  puniah  beggars.    Fjr  for  shame  1  gowcxrk, 
Or  serve ;  you  are  grave  enough  to  be  a  porter 
In  some  good  man  of  worship  s  house,  and  give 
Sententious  answers  to  the  comers-in ; 
(A  pretty  place !)  or  be  of  some  good  consort. 
You  had  a  pleasant  touch  o'  th'  cittern  once. 
If  idleness  have  not  bereft  you  of  it : 
Be  anything  but  old  and  bc^;garly, 
Two  sins  that  ever  do  out-grow  compassion. 
If  I  might  see  you  offer  at  a  course 
That  were  a  likely  one,  and  shew'd  some  profit. 
I  would  not  stick  for  ten  groats,  or  a  noble. 

Father.  Did  I  beget  tlus  woman  ? 

Lelia.  Nay,  I  know  not ; 
And,  till  I  know,  I  will  not  thank  you  for't : 
However,  he  that  got  me  had  the  pleasure, 
And  that,  methinks,  is  a  reward  sufficient 

Father.  I  am  so  strangely  stmcken  with  anaase> 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am.       [ment, 

LeUa.  You  had  best  take  firesh  air  somewhere 
else ;  'twill  bring  you 
Out  of  your  trance  the  sooner. 

Father.  Is  all  tbiB 
As  you  mean,  Lelia  ? 

Lelia.  Yes,  believe  me,  is  it ; 
For  yet  I  cannot  think  you  are  so  foolish, 
As  to  imagine  you  are  young  enough 
To  be  my  heir,  or  I  so  old  to  make 
A  nurse  at  these  years  for  you,  and  attend 
While  you  sup  up  my  state  in  penny  pots 
Of  malmsey.     When  I  am  excellent  at  caudles. 
And  cullices,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me  ; 
'Till  when,  Pd  have  you  be  as  merry,  sir. 
As  you  can  make  yourself  with  that  you  have. 
And  leave  to  trduble  me  with  these  relations^ 
Of  what  you  have  been  to  me,  or  you  are ; 
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For  as  I  hear  them,  so  I  love  them.    This, 

For  aught  I  know  yet,  is  my  resolution.  [end 

Father.  Well,  God  be  with  Aee  I  for  I  fear  thy 
Will  be  a  strange  example.  {Exit, 

LeUa.  Fare  you  well,  sir ! — 
Now  would  some  poor  tender-hearted  fool  have 

wept, 
Relented,  and  have  been  undone :  Such  children 
(I  thank  my  understanding)  I  hate  truly  ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  had  rather  see  their  tears 
Than  feel  their  pities !  My  desires  and  ends 
Are  all  the  kindred  that  I  have,  and  friends. — 


£tater  Woman. 
Is  he  departed  ? 

Woman.  Yes  ;  but  here's  another. 

Lelia.  Not  of  his  tribe,  I  hope :  Bring  me  no 
more, 
I  would  wish  you,  such  as  he  is.     If  thou  seest 
They  look  like  men  of  worth,  and  state,  and  carry 
Ballast  of  both  sides,  like  tall  gentlemen, 
Admit  'em ;  but  no  snakes  to  poison  us 
With  poverty.  Wench,  you  must  learn  a  wise  rule; 
Look  not  upon  the  youths  of  men,  and  making. 
How  they  descend  in  blood,  nor  let  their  tongues, 
(Though  they  strike  suddenly  and  sweet  as  music) 
Corrupt  thy  fimcy :  See,  and  say  titem  fair  too, 
But  ever  keep  thjrself  without  their  distance. 
Unless  the  love  thou  swallow'st  be  a  pill. 
Gilded  to  hide  the  bitterness  it  brings  ; 
Then  fall  on  without  fear,  wench ;  yet  so  wisely 
That  one  encounter  cloy  him  not ;  nor  promise 
His  love  hath  made  thee  more  his,  than  his  monies : 
Learn  this,  and  thrive ;  then  let  thine  honour  ever 
(For  that's  the  last  rule)  be  so  stood  upon, 
That  men  may  fairly  see 
*Tis  want  of  means,  not  virtue,  makes  thee  fall ; 
And  if  you  weep,  'twill  be  a  great  deal  better. 
And  draw  on  more  compassion,  which  indudei 
A  greater  tenderness  of  love  and  bounty  : 
This  is  enough  at  once ;  digest  it  well. 
Go,  let  him  in,  wench,  if  he  promise  proht, 
Not  else.— 

£Mer  Jcuo. 

Oh,  you  are  welcome,  my  fair  servant ! 
Upon  my  troth,  I  have  been  longing  for  you. 

Woman,  ■  This,  by  her  rule,  riiould  be  a  liberal 
man : 
I  see,  the  best  on's  may  learn  every  day.        [Exit, 

Leiia.  There's  none  come  with  you  ? 

t/ufio.  No. 

Lelia.  You  do  the  wiser ; 
For  some  that  have  been  here  (I  name  no  man), 
Out  of  their  malice,  more  than  truth,  have  done  me 
Some  few  ill  offices. 

Julio.  How,  sweet  ? 

Lelia.  Nay,  nothing ; 
Only  have  talk'd  a  litSe  wildly  of  roe. 
As  dieir  unruly  youth  directed  'em ; 
Which,  though  they  bite  me  not,  I  would  have 

wish'd 
Had  lit  upon  some  other  that  deserved  'em. 

JtUio.  Though  she  deserve  this  of  the  loosest 
tongue, 
(Which  makes  my  sin  the  more)  I  must  not  see  it ; 
Such  is  my  misery.  [Aside.l — I  would  I  knew  him  ! 

Lelia.  No,  no ;  let  him  go ; 
He  is  not  worth  your  anger. — I  must  chide  you 
For  being  such  a  stranger  to  your  mistress ; 
Why  would  you  be  so,  servant  ? 


JtUio.  I  should  chide, 
If  chiding  would  work  anything  upon  yon, 
For  being  such  a  stranger  to  your  servant ; 
I  mean,  to  his  desires  :  When,  my  dear  mistress. 
Shall  I  be  made  a  happy  man  ?  iKiuu  her, 

Lelia.  Fy,  servant  1 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Unhand  me ;  or,  by  Heaven, 
I  shall  be  very  angry !  This  is  rudieness. 

Julio.  'Twas  but  a  kiss  or  two,  that  thus  offends 
yon. 

LeUa.    Twas  more,   I  think,  than  you  have 
warrant  for.  ' 

Julio.  I  am  sorry  I  deserved  no  more. 

Lelia.  You  may ; 
But  not  this  rough  way,  servant:  We  are  tender. 
And  ought  in  all  to  be  respected  so. 
If  I  had  been  your  horse,  or  whore,  yon  might 
Back  me  with  this  intemperance  1  I  thought 
You  had  loved  as  worthy  men,  whose  fur  affections 
Seek  pleasures  warranto,  not  pull'd  by  violence. 
Do  so  no  more. 

Julio.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  ? 

LeUa.  I  should  be  with  another  man,  I  am  sure. 
That  durst  appear  but  half  thus  violent. 

Julio.  I  did  not  mean  to  ravish  you. 

Lelia.  You  could  not. 

Julio.  You  are  so  willing  ? 

Lelia.  How ! 

Julio.  Methinks  this  shadow, 
If  you  had  so  much  shame  as  fits  a  woman, 
(At  least,  of  your  way,  mistress)  long  ere  this 
Had  been  laid  off  to  me  that  understand  you. 

Lelia.  That  understand  me?  Sir,  you  under- 
Nor  shall,  no  more  of  me  than  modesty      [stand, 
Will,  without  fear,  deliver  to  a  stranger : 
You  understand  I  am  honest ;  else,  I  tell  you, 
(Though  you  were  better  far  than  Julio) 
You  and  your  understanding  are  two  fools. 
But,  were  we  saints,  thus  we  are  still  rewarded : 
I  see  that  woman  had  a  pretty  catch  on't. 
That  had  made  you  the  master  of  a  kindness, 
She  durst  not  answer  openly.  Oh,  me  ! 
How  easily  we  women  may  be  cozen'd  I 
I  took  this  Julio,  as  I  have  a  feith, 
(This  young  dissembler,  with  the  sober  vizard) 
For  the  most  modest-temper'd  gentleman, 
The  coolest,  quietest,  and  best  companion. 
For  such  an  one  I  could  have  wish'd  a  woman 

Julio.  You  have  wish'd  me  ill  enough  o'  con- 
science; 
Make  me  no  worse,  for  shame !  I  see,  tiie  more 
I  work  by  way  of  service  to  obtain  you. 
You  vron  the  more  upon  me.  Tell  me  truly 
(MThile  I  am  able  to  believe  a  woman. 
For,  if  you  use  me  thus,  that  fiuth  will  perish) 
What  is  your  end  ?  and  whither  will  you  pull  me  ? 
Tell  me ;  but  tell  me  that  I  may  not  start  at, 
And  have  a  cause  to  curse  you. 

Lelia.  Bless  me,  goodness  1 
To  curse  me,  did  you  say,  sir?  Let  it  be 
For  too  much  loving  you  then ;  such  a  curse 
Kill  me  withal,  and  1  shall  be  a  martyr. 
You  have  found  a  new  way  to  reward  my  doting, 
And,  I  confess,  a  fit  one  for  my  foUy ; 
For  you  yourself,  if  you  have  good  within  you, 
And  dare  be  master  of  it,  know  how  dearly 
This  heart  hath  held  you  ever.    Oh,  sood  God, 
That  I  had  never  seen  that  ftlse  man's  eyes. 
That  dares  reward  me  thus  widi  fears  and  curses  1 
Nor  never  heard  the  sweetness  of  that  tongue* 
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That  will,  wbea  this  is  known,  yet  cozen  women ! 
Cnne  me,  good  Julio,  corse  me  bitterly ; 
(I  do  desenre  it  for  my  confidence) 
And  I  beseech  thee,  if  thon  host  a  goodness 
Of  power  yet  in  thee  to  confirm  thy  wishes, 
Curse  me  to  earth  !  for  what  should  I  do  here, 
Like  a  decaying  flower,  still  withering 
Under  his  bitter  words,  whose  kindly  heat 
Should  give  my  poor  heart  life  ?    Noy  corse  me, 

Jolio! 
Thou  canst  not  do  me  such  a  benefit 
As  that,  and  well  done,  that  the  Heavens  may 

hear  it. 
Julio.  [AsideJ]  Oh,  fair  tears !  were  yoo  bnt  as 

chaste  as  subtle, 
Like  bones  of  saints,  yoo  woold  work  miracles. 
What  were  these  women  to  a  man  that  knew  not 
The  thousand,  thousand  wajb  of  their  deceiving  ? 
What  ridies  had  be  found  ?  Oh,  he  would  think 
Himself  still  dreaming  of  a  blessedness, 
That,  like  continual  spring,  should  flourish  ever  : 
For  if  she  were  as  good  as  she  is  seeming, 
Or,  like  an  ea^e,  could  renew  her  virtues, 
Natnre  had  made  another  world  of  sweetness. — 
Be  not  so  grieved,  sweet  mistress ;  what  I  said, 
You  do,  or  should  know,  was  but  passion : 
Pnywipe  your  eyes,  and  kiss  me.    Take  these 

trifles, 
And  wear  them  for  me,  which  are  only  rich 
When  you  will  put  them  on.  Indeed,  I  love  you : 
Beshiew  my  sick  heart,  if  I  grieve  not  for  you  ! 
Lelia.  Will  you  dissemble  still  ?  1  am  a  fool. 
And  you  may  easily  rule  me.     If  you  flatter, 
The  sin  will  be  your  own. 


JtUio.  Yoo  know  I  do  not. 

Lelia.  And  shall  I  be  so  childish  once  again. 
After  my  late  experience  of  your  spite, 
To  credit  you  ?  You  do  not  know  how  deep 
(Or,  if  you  did,  you  would  be  kinder  to  me) 
This  bitterness  of  yours  has  struck  my  heart. 

Julio.  Ipray,  no  more. 

Lelia.  Thus  yon  would  do,  I  warrant. 
If  I  were  married  to  you. 

Julio.  Married  to  me  ? 
Is  that  your  end  ? 

Lelia.  Yes ;  is  not  that  the  best  end. 
And,  as  all  hold,  the  noblest  way  of  love  ? 
Why  do  yoo  look  so  strange,  sir  ?   Do  not  you 
Desire  it  should  be  so  ? 

Julio.  Stay! 

Lelia.  Answer  me. 

JuMa.  FkreweU !  lExiL 

Lelia.  Ay  !  are  you  there  ?  are  all  these  tears 
lost  then  ? 
Am  I  so  overtaken  by  a  fool. 
In  my  best  days  and  tricks  ?    My  wise  fellow, 
I'll  make  you  smart  for't,  as  I  am  a  woman ! 
And,  if  thou  be'st  not  timber,  yet  I'll  warm  thee. 

Enter  Woman. 

And  is  he  gone  ? 

fVoman.  Yes. 

Lelia.  He's  not  so  lightly  struck. 
To  be  recovered  vrith  a  base  repentance ; 
I  should  be  sorry  then.     Fortune,  I  pr'ythee 
Give  me  this  man  but  once  more  in  my  arms. 
And,  if  I  lose  him,  women  have  no  charms  ! 

IBjemnL 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
EnUr  Jacouo  and  Fabuttq. 


Joe.  Signor,  what  think  you  of  this  sound  of 
wars? 

Fab.  As  only  of  a  sound :  They  that  intend 
To  do  are  like  deep  watera,  that  run  quietly. 
Leaving  no  trace  of  what  tiiey  were  behind  'em. 
This  rumour  is  too  common,  and  too  loud, 
To  carry  truth. 

Jae.  Shall  we  ne'er  live  to  see 
Men  look  like  men  again,  upon  a  march  ? 
This  cold  duU  rusty  peace  makes  us  appear 
Like  empty  pictures,  only  the  faint  shadows 
Of  what  we  should  be.  'Would  to  God  my  mother 
Had  given  but  half  her  will  to  my  begetting, 
And  made  me  woman,  to  sit  still  and  sing. 
Or  be  sick  when  I  list,  or  anything 
That  is  too  idle  for  a  man  to  think  of  ! 
Would  I  had  been  a  whore !  't  had  been  a  course 
Certain,  and  (of  my  conscience)  of  more  gain 
Than  two  commands,  as  I  would  handle  it. 
'Faith  I  could  wish  I  had  been  anything. 
Rather  than  what  I  am,  a  soldier, 
A  carrier,  or  a  cobler,  when  I  knew 
What  'twas  to  wear  a  sword  first !  for  their  trades 
Are,  and  shall  be,  a  constant  way  of  life, 
While  men  send  cheeses  up,  or  wear  out  buskins. 

Fab.  Thon  art  a  Httle  too  impatient. 
And  mak'st  thy  anger  a  far  more  vexation 


Than  the  not  having  wars.     I  am  a  soldier. 
Which  is  my  whole  inheritance,  yet  I, 
Though  I  could  wish  a  breach  with  all  the  world. 
If  not  dishonourable,  I  am  not  so  malicious 
To  curse  the  fair  peace  of  my  mother-country. 
But  thou  want'st  money,  and  the  first  supply 
Will  bury  these  thoughts  in  thee. 

Jac.  *roz  o'  peace  1 
It  fills  the  kingdom  foil  of  holidays, 
And  only  feeds  the  wants  of  whores  and  pipers, 
And  makes  the  idle  dronken  rogues  get  spinsters. 
'Tis  true,  I  may  want  money,  and  no  little. 
And  almost  clothes  too ;  of  which  if  I  had  both 
In  full  abundance,  yet  against  all  peace 
(That  brings  up  mischiefe  thicker  than  a  shower) 
I  would  spoik  loader  than  a  lawyer. 
By  Heaven,  it  is  the  surfeit  of  all  youth. 
That  mdte.  the  tonghnen  uid  the  ttnogth  of 

nations 
Melt  into  women ;  *tis  an  ease  that  broods 
Thieves  and  bastards  only. 

Fab.  This  i^  more 
(Though  it  be  true)  than  we  ought  to  lay  open. 
And  seasons  only  of  an  indiscretion. 
Believe  me,  captain,  such  distemper'd  spirits* 
Once  out  of  motion,  though  they  be  proof-valiant. 
If  they  appear  thus  violent  and  fiery. 
Breed  but  their  own  disgraces,  and  are  nearer 
Doubt  and  suspect  in  princes,  than  rewards. 

Jae.  'Tis  well  they  can  be  near  'em  any  way. 
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But  call  yoa  those  tnie  spirit!  ilLaffected, 

That,  wlulst  the  wan  were,  served  like  walls  and 

To  girdle  in  the  kingdom,  and  now,  fall'n       [ribs 

Through  a  fidnt  peace  into  affliction. 

Speak  but  their  miseries?    Come,  come,  Fabritio, 

You  may  pretend  what  patience  you  please, 

And  seem  to  yoke  your  wants  like  passions  ; 

But,  while  I  know  thou  art  a  soldier, 

And  a  deaenrer,  and  no  other  harvest 

But  what  thy  sword  reaps  for  thee  to  come  in. 

You  shall  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 

You  wish  a  devil  of  this  musty  peace  : 

To  which  prayer,  as  one  that's  bound  in  conscience. 

And  all  that  love  our  trade,  I  cry,  Amen ! 

Fab,    Pr'ythee  no  more;   we  shall  live  weU 
enough  : 
There's  ways  enough  besides  the  wars,  to  men 
That  are  not  logs,  and  lie  still  for  the  hands 
Of  others  to  remove  'em. 

Jac.  You  may  thrive,  sir ; 
Thou  art  young  and  handsome  yet,  and  well  enough 
To  please  a  widow ;  thou  canst  sing,  and  tell 
These  foolish  love-tales,  and  indite  a  little. 
And,  if  need  be,  compile  a  pretty  matter. 
And  dedicate  it  to  the  Honourable  ; 
Which  may  awaken  his  compassion, 
To  make  you  clerk  o'  th'  kitchen,  and  at  length 
Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman. 
After  she's  crack'd  i'  th'  ring. 

Fab*  'Tis  very  well,  sir. 

Jao,  But  what  dost  thou  think  shall  become  of 
With  all  my  imperfections  ?    Let  me  die,      [me, 
If  I  think  I  shall  ever  reach  above 
A  forlorn  tapster,  or  some  fro^y  fellow, 
rhat  stinks  of  stale  beer ! 

Fab,  Captain  Jacomo, 
Why  should  you  think  so  hardly  of  your  virtues  ? 
•     Jao.  What  virtues?  By  this  light,  I  have  no 

virtue 
But  downright  buffeting  I    What  can  my  face 
(That  is  no  better  than  a  ragged  map  now, 
Of  where  I  have  march'd  and  travelrd)  profit  me  ? 
Unless  it  be  for  ladies  to  abuse, 
And  say  'twas  spoil'd  for  want  of  a  hongraoe 
When  I  was  young,  and  now  'twill  make  a  true 
Prognostication  of  what  man  must  be  ? 
Tell  me  of  a  follow  that  can  mend  noses  ?  and  com- 
plain. 
So  tall  a  soldier  should  want  ^.eeth  to  his  stomach  ? 
And  how  it  was  great  pity,  that  it  was. 
That  he  that  made  my  body  was  so  busied 
He  could  not  stay  to  make  my  legs  too,  but  was 
To  clap  a  pair  of  cat-sticks  to  my  knees,     [driven 
For  which  I  am  indebted  to  two  school-boys  ? 
This  must  follow  necessary. 

Fab,  There's  no  such  matter. 

Joe,  Then  for  my  morals,  and  those  hidden 
That  art  bestows  upon  me,  they  are  such,  [pieces 
That,  when  they  come  to  light,  I  am  sure  will 

shame  me ; 
For  I  can  neither  write,  nor  read,  nor  speak. 
That  any  man  shall  hope  to  profit  by  me  ; 
And  for  my  languages,  they  are  so  many. 
That,  put  them  all  together,  they  will  scarce 
Serve  to  beg  single  beer  in.    The  plain  truth  is, 
I  love  a  soldier,  and  can  lead  him  on. 
And  if  he  fight  well,  I  dare  make  him  drunk  i 
This  is  my  f  irtue,  and  if  this  will  do, 
I'll  scramble  yet  amongst  'em. 

Fab.  'Tis  your  way 


To  be  thus  pleasant  stiU ;  but  fear  not,  man, 
For  though  the  wars  fail,  we  shall  screw  ourselves 
Into  some  course  of  life  yet. 

Jae.  Good  Fabritio, 
Have  a  quick  eye  upon  me,  for  I  fear 
This  peace  will  make  me  something  that  I  love  not : 
For,  by  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 
I  would  not  be  an  ass ;  and  to  sell  parcels, 
I  can  as  soon  be  hang'd.    Pr'ythee  bestow  me, 
And  speak  some  little  good,  though  I  deserve  not. 

BnUr  Father,  disguised  asanoid  Sotdier,  <m  otu  tide  qf 

the  Stage, 

Fab.  Come,  we'll  consider  more.    Stay !  this 
Should  be  another  windfall  of  the  wars. 

Jae.  He  looks  indeed  like  an  old  tatter'd  colours, 
That  every  wind  would  borrow  from  the  staff: 
These  are  the  hopes  we  have  for  all  our  hurttf. 
They  have  not  cast  his  tongue  too  ? — 

Father.  They  that  say 
Hope  never  leaves  a  wretched  man  that  seeks  her, 
I  think  are  either  patient  fools,  or  liars ; 
I  am  sure  1  find  it  so !  for  I  am  master'd 
With  such  a  misery  and  grief  together, 
Tliat  that  stay'd  anchor  men  lay  hold  upon 
In  all  their  needs,  is  to  me  lead  that  bows. 
Or  breaks,  with  every  strong  sea  of  my  sorrown. 
I  could  now  question  Heaven  (were  it  well 
To  look  into  their  justice)  why  those  faults, 
Those  heavy  sins  others  provoke  'em  with, 
Should  be  rewarded  on  the  heads  of  us 
That  hold  the  least  alliance  to  their  vices : 
But  this  would  be  too  curious  :  for  I  see 
Our  suffering,  not  disputing,  is  the  end 
Reveal'd  to  us  of  all  these  miseries. 

Jae.  Twenty  such  holy  hermits  in  a  camp 
Would  make  'em  all  Carthusians  :  111  be  lung  d 
If  he  know  what  a  whore  is,  or  a  health. 
Or  have  a  nature  liable  to  learn. 
Or  so  much  honest  nurture  to  be  drunk. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  the  spleen  to  swear 
A  greater  oath  than  sempsters  utter  socks  with. 
Spur  him  a  question. 

Father.  Thej  are  strangers  both 
To  me  as  I  to  them,  I  hope.     I  would  not  have 
Me  and  my  shame  together  known  by  any: 
I'll  rather  lie  myself  unto  another. 

Fab.  1  need  not  ask  you,  sir,  your  country  ,- 
I  hear  you  speak  this  tongue :  Pray  what  more  are 
Or  have  yon  been  ?  if  it  be  not  offensive      [you  ? 
To  urge  you  so  far.     Misery  in  your  yeartf 
Gives  every  thing  a  tongue  to  question  it. 

Father,  Sir,  though  I  could  be  pleased  to  make 
my  iUa 
Only  mine  own,  for  grieving  other  men, 
Yet,  to  so  fair  and  courteous  a  demander. 
That  promises  compassion,  at  worst  pity, 
I  will  relate  a  little  of  my  story. 
I  am  a  gentleman,  however  thus 
Poor  and  unhappy ;  which,  believe  me,  sir. 
Was  not  bom  with  me ;  for  I  weU  have  tried 
Both  the  extremes  of  fortune,  and  have  found 
Both  dangerous.    My  younger  years  provoked  me, 
(Feeling  in  what  an  ease  I  ^ept  at  home, 
Whidi  to  all  stirring  spirits  is  a  sickness) 
To  see  fkr  countries,  and  observe  their  customs  : 
I  did  so,  and  I  travell'd  till  that  course 
Stored  me  with  language,  and  some  few  slight 

manners, 
Scarce  worth  my  money ;  when  an  itch  poisessM 
Of  making  arms'  my  actite  end  of  traveL         [i 
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F(A.  But  did  you  so  ? 

Father.  I  did ;  and  twenty  winten 
I  wore  the  ChristiAn  caose  upon  my  sword, 
Against  his  enemies.    At  Buda  siege, 
Puli  many  a  cold  night  have  I  lodged  in  armour, 
When  all  was  frozen  in  me  but  mine  honour ; 
And  many  a  day,  when  both  the  sun  and  camion 
StroTC  who  should  most  destroy  us,  have  I  stood 
Mailed  up  in  steel,  when  my  tough  sinews  shrunk, 
And  this  parch'd  body  ready  to  consume 
As  soon  to  ashes,  as  the  pike  I  bore. 
Want  has  been  to  me  as  another  nature ; 
Which  makes  me  with  this  patience  still  profess  it. 
And,  if  a  soldier  may,  without  Tainglory, 
Tell  what  he  has  done,  beliere  me,  gentlemen, 
I  could  turn  over  annals  of  my  dangers  ! 
With  this  poor  weakness  have  I  mann'd  a  breach, 
And  made  it  firm  with  so  much  blood,  that  all 
I  had  to  bring  me  off  alive  was  anger. 
Thrice  was  I  made  a  slave,  and  thnoe  redeemed 
At  price  of  all  I  had ;  the  miseries 
Of  which  times,  if  I  had  a  heart  to  tell, 
Would  make  ye  weep  like  children ;  but  I'll  spare 

Jae.  Fabritio,  we  two  have  been  soldiers      [ye. 
Above  these  fourteen  years,  yet,  o*  my  conscience. 
All  we  have  seen,  compared  to  his  experience. 
Has  been  but  cudgel-play,  or  cock-fighting  I 
By  all  die  faith  I  have  in  arms,  I  reverence 
The  very  poverty  of  this  brave  fellow ; 
Which  were  enou^  itself,  and  his,  to  strengthm 
The  weakest  town  against  half  Christendom. 
I  wo  never  so  ashamed  of  service 
In  all  my  life  before,  now  I  consider 
What  I  have  done;  and  yet  the  rogues  would 
I  was  a  valiant  fellow :  I  do  find  [swear 

The  greatest  danger  I  have  brought  my  life  through. 
Now  I  have  heanl  this  worthy,  was  no  more 
Than  stealing  of  a  may-pole,  or,  at  worst. 
Fighting  at  single  billet  with  a  bargeman. 

Fab,  1  do  believe  him,  Jacomo. 

Jae.  Believe  him  ? 
I  have  no  feith  within  me,  if  I  do  not* 

Father.  1  see  they  are  soldiers,  iAsidt. 

And,  if  we  may  judge  by  affections. 
Brave  and  deserving  men.     How  they  are  stirr'd 
But  with  the  mere  relation  of  what  may  be ! 
Since  I  have  won  belief  and  am  not  known. 
Forgive  me.  Honour  !     I'll  make  use  of  thee. 

Fab.  Sir,  'would  I  were  a  man  or  great  or  able. 
To  look  with  liberal  eyes  upon  your  virtue. 

Jae.  Let's  give  him  all  we  have,  and  leave  off 
prating. — 
Here,  soldier ;  there's  even  five  months*  pay ;  be 
And  get  thee  handsome  dothes.  [merry, 

fA.  What  mean  you,  Jacomo  ? 

Jae.  You  are  a  fool  I 
The  very  story's  worth  a  hundred  pounds. 
Give  him  more  money. 

Father.  Gentlemen,  I  know  not 
How  I  am  abA  to  deserve  this  blessing ; 
But  if  I  live  to  see  fair  &ajB  again. 
Something  I'll  do  in  honour  (^  your  goodness. 
That  shall  shew  thankfulness,  if  not  desert. 

Fab,  If  you  please,  sir,  till  we  procure  you  place. 
To  eat  wi^  us,  or  wear  such  honest  garmento 
As  our  poor  means  can  reach  to,  you  shall  be 
A  welcome  man :    To  say  more,  were  to  feed  you 
Only  with  words.  We  honour  what  you  have  been. 
For  we  are  soldiers,  though  not  near  the  worth 
Ton  spake  of  lately. 


Father,  I  do  guess  ye  so ; 
And  knew,  unless  ye  were  a  soldier. 
Ye  could  not  find  the  way  to  know  my  wants. 

Jae,  But  methinks  all  this  while  you  are  too 
temperate : 
Do  you  not  tell  men  sometimes  of  their  dullneaa. 
When  you  are  griped,  as  now  yon  are,  with  need  ? 
I  do ;  and  let  ^em  know  those  silks  they  wear* 
The  war  weaves  for  'em ;  and  the  bread  they  eat 
We  sow,  and  reap  again,  to  feed  their  hunger. 
I  tell  them  boldly,  they  are  masters  of 
Nothing  but  what  we  fight  for ;  their  fair  women 
Lie  playing  in  their  arms,  whilst  we,  like  Lares, 
Defend  tb&  pleasures.    I  am  angry  too, 
And  often  rail  at  these  forgetful  great  men 
That  suffer  us  to  sue,  for  what  we  ought 
To  have  flung  on  us,  ere  we  ask. 

Father.  I  have 
Too  often  told  my  griefs  that  way,  when  all 
I  reap'd  was  rudoiMS  of  behaviour : 
In  their  opinions,  men  of  war  that  thrive. 
Must  thank  'em  when  Aey  rail,  and  wait  to  live. 

Fab,  Come,  sir ;  I  see  your  wants  need  more 
relieving, 
Ulan  looking  what  they  are :  Pray  go  with  us. 

Father.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen !  Since  yoa  are 
pleased 
To  do  a  benefit,  I  dare  not  cross  it : 
And  what  my  service  or  endeavours  may 
Stand  you  in  stead,  you  shall  command,  not  pfwy. 

Jae,  So  you  shall  us. 
ru  to  the  tailor's  with  you  bodily.  IKstmmi, 
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Led.  Well,  if  this  be  true,  I'll  believe  a  woman 
When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Pito.  'Tis  certain,  if  there  be  a  way  of  truth 
In  blushes,  smiles,  and  commendations ; 
For,  by  this  light,  I  have  heard  her  praise  yon  feOow 
In  such  a  pitdi,  as  if  she  had  studied 
To  crowd  the  worths  of  all  men  into  him ; 
And  I  imagine  these  are  seldom  used 
Without  their  special  ends,  and  by  a  maid 
Of  her  desires  and  youth. 

Fred.  It  may  be  so. 
She*s  free,  as  you,  or  I  am,  and  may  have, 
By  that  prerogative,  a  liberal  choice 
In  the  bestowing  of  her  love. 

Led.  Bestowing  ? 
If  it  be  so,  she  has  besiow'd  hersdf 
Upon  a  trim  youth  I  Piso,  what  do  you  call  htm  ? 

Pito.  Why,  Captain  Jacomo. 

Led.  Oh,  Captain  Jack-boy ; 
That  is  the  genueman. 

Fred  I  think  he  be 
A  gentleman  at  worst. 

Lod.  So  think  I  too ; 
Would  he  would  mend,  sir  \ 

Fred.  And  a  tall  one  too. 

Lod.  Yes,  of  his  teeth ;  for  of  my  feith  I  think 
They  are  sharper  than  his  sword,  and  dare  do  more. 
If  die  beuffe  meet  htm  furiy. 

Fred.  Very  well  I 

Pito.  Now  do  I  wonder  what  she  means  to  do 
When  she  has  married  him. 

Lod,  Why,  well  enough ; 
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Trail  his  pike  under  him,  and  be  a  gentlewoman 
Of  the  brave  captain's  company. 

Fred^  Do  yon  hear  me  ? 
This  woman  is  my  sister,  gentlemen. 

Lod.  I  'm  glad  she's  none  of  mine.  But,  Frederick, 
Thon  art  not  sach  a  fool  sure  to  be  angry, 
Unless  it  be  with  her :  We  are  thy  friends,  man. 

Fred.  I  think  ye  are. 

I»od.  Yes,  'faidi !  and  do  but  tell  thee 
How  she  will  utterly  overthrow  her  credit, 
If  she  continue  gracing  of  this  pot>gun. 

Pifo.  I  think  she  was  bewitch'd,^  or  mad,  or 
blind ; 
She  would  ne'er  have  taken  such  a  scare-crow  else 
Into  protection.     O'  my  life,  he  looks 
Of  a  more  rusty,  swarth  complexion, 
Than  an  old  arming  doublet  I 

Lod.  I  would  send 
His  face  to  th'  cutler's  then,  and  have  it  sanguined ; 
'Twill  look  a  great  deal  sweeter.    Then  his  nose 
I  would  have  shorter ;  and  my  reason  is, 
His  face  will  be  ill-mounted  else. 

PUo.  For  his  body, 
I  will  not  be  my  own  judge,  lest  I  seem 
A  railer ;  but  let  othen  look  upon't. 
And  if  they  find  it  any  other  thing 
Than  a  trunk-cellar,  to  send  wines  down  in, 
Or  a  long  walking  bottle,  I'll  be  hang'd  for't. 
His  hide  (for  sure  he  is  a  beast)  is  ranker 
Than  the  Moscovy-leather,  and  grain'd  like  it ; 
And,  by  all  likelihoods,  he  was  b^otten 
Between  a  stubborn  pair  of  winter  boots ; 
His  body  goes  with  straps,  he  is  so  churlish. 

Lod.  He's  poor  and  beggarly,  besides  all  this. 
And  of  a  nature  ftir  uncapable 
Of  any  benefit ;  for  his  mannen  cannot 
Shew  him  a  way  to  thank  a  man  that  does  one, 
He's  so  uncivil.    You  may  do  a  part 
Worthy  a  brother,  to  persuade  your  sister 
From  her  undoing :  If  she  prove  so  foolish 
To  marry  this  cast  captain,  look  to  find  her. 
Within  a  month,  yihm  you,  or  any  good  man. 
Would  blush  to  know  her;  selling  cheese  and 

prunes, 
And  retail'd  bottlcale.    I  grieve  to  think. 
Because  I  loved  her,  what  a  march  this  captain 
Will  set  her  into. 

Fred.  You  are  both,  believe  me, 
Two  arrant  knaves ;  and,  were  it  not  for  taking 
So  just  an  execution  from  his  hands 
You  ha^e  belied  thus,  1  would  swaddle  ye. 
Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  scabbards. 
That  man  that  you  have  wrong'd  thus,  though  to 
He  be  a  stranger,  yet  I  know  so  worthy,  [me 

However  low  in  fortone,  that  his  wont  parts. 
The  very  wearing  of  his  clothes,  would  make 
Two  better  gentlemen  than  you  dare  be ; 
For  there  is  virtue  in  his  outward  things. 

Lod.  Belike  you  love  him  then  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  marry  do  I. 

Lod.  And  will  be  angry  for  him  ? 

Fred.  If  you  talk. 
Or  pull  your  face  into  a  stitch  again. 
As  1  love  truth,  I  shall  be  very  angry  I 
Do  not  I  know  thee  (though  thou  hast  some  land. 
To  set  thee  out  thus  among  gentlemen) 
To  be  a  prating  and  vain-glorious  ass  } 
I  do  not  wrong  thee  now,  for  I  speak  truth. 
Do  not  I  know  thou  hast  been  a  cudgel'd  coward, 
That  has  no  cure  for  shame  but  doth  of  silver  ? 
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And  think'st  the  wearing  of  a  gaudy  suit 
Hides  all  disgraces  ? 

Lod,  I  undentand  you  not ;  you  hurt  not  me. 
Your  anger  flies  so  wide. 

Fiso.  Signior  Frederick, 
You  much  mistake  this  gentleman. 

Fred.  No,  sir. 

Fuo.  If  you  would  please  to  be  less  angry, 
I  would  tell  you  how 

Fred.  You  had  better  study,  sir, 
How  to  excuse  yourself,  if  you  be  able ; 
Or  I  shall  tell  you  once  again 

PtMO,  Not  me,  sir ; 
For,  I  protest,  what  I  have  said  was  only 
To  make  you  understand  your  sister's  danger. 

Lod.  He  might,  if  it  pleased  him,  conceive  it  so. 

Fred.  I  might,  if  it  pleased  me,  stand  still  and 
hear 
My  sister  made  a  May-game,  might  I  not  ? 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberad  jests 
Upon  his  peraon,  whose  least  anger  would 
Consume  a  legion  of  such  wretched  people. 
That  have  no  more  to  justify  their  actions 
But  their  tongues'  ends  ?  that  dare  lie  every  way, 
As  a  mill  grinds  ?    From  this  hour,  I  renounce 
All  part  of  fellowship  that  may  hereafter 
Make  me  take  knowledge  of  you,  but  for  knaves  ; 
And  take  heed,  as  ye  love  whole  skins  and  cox- 
combs, 
How,  and  to  whom,  3^  prate  thus.    For  this  time, 
I  care  not  if  I  spare  ye :  Do  not  shake ; 
I  will  not  beat  ye,  though  ye  do  deserve  it 
Richly. 

Lod.  This  is  a  strange  course,  Frederick ! 
But  sure  you  do  not,  or  you  would  not,  know  ni. 
Beat  us  ? 

Fiso*  'Tis  somewhat  low,  sir,  to  a  geotlemaiL 

Fred.  I'll  speak  but  few  words,  but  I'll  make 
'em  truths : 
Get  you  gone  both,  and  quickly,  without  murmur- 
Or  looking  big ;  and  yet,  before  you  go,         [ing, 
I  will  have  this  oonfess*d,  and  seriously. 
That  you  two  are  two  rascalsv 

Lod.  How ! 

Fred.  Two  rascals. 
Come,  speak  it  from  your  hearts ;  or,  by  this  light, 
My  sword  shall  fly  among  ye  !     Answer  me. 
And  to  the  point,  directly. 

FUo.  You  shall  have 
Your  will  for  this  time,  since  we  see  you're  grown 
So  far  untemperate :  Let  it  be  so,  sir, 
In  your  opinion. 

Fred.  Do  not  mince  the  matter, 
But  speak  the  words  plain.    And  you,  Lodovic, 
That  stand  so  tally  on  your  reputation, 
You  shall  be  he  shall  speak  it. 

Lod.  This  is  pretty  I 

Fred.  Let  me  not  stay  upon't ! 

Lod.  Well,  we  are  rascals ; 
Yes,  Piso,  we  are  rascals. 

Fred,  (^et  ye  gone  now ! 
Not  a  word  more !  you  are  rascals. 

lEsewHt  Looovico  oimI  Piaa 

Enter  VAtaurm  and  Jaoumo. 

Fab.  That  should  be  Frederick. 

Jae.  'Tis  he.— Frederick ! 

Fred.  Who's  that? 

Jae.  A  friend,  sir. 

Fred.  It  is  so,  by  the  voice. 
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I  hare  sought  you,  gentlemen ;  and,  since  I  hive 

found  you 
So  near  our  house,  I'll  force  ye  stay  a  while : 
I  pray  let  it  be  so. 

Fab,  It  is  too  late ; 
We'll  come  and  dine  to-morrow  with  your  sister, 
And  do  oar  services. 

Joe,  Who  were  those  with  you  ? 

Fab.  We  met  two  came  from  hence. 

Fred,  Two  idle  fellows, 
That  you  shall  beat  hereaifter  ;  and  I'll  tell  you. 
Some  fitter  time,  a  cause  sufficient  for  it. 

Fab,  But,  Frederick,  tell  me  truly ;  do  you  think 
She  can  affect  my  friend  ?  lAside  to  Fjuedbrick. 

Fred*  No  certainer 
Than  when  I  speak  of  him,  or  any  other. 
She  entertains  it  with  as  much  desire 
As  others  do  their  recreations. 

Fab.  Let  not  him  have  this  light  by  any  means : 
He  will  but  think  he's  mock'd,  and  so  grow  angry, 
Even  to  a  quarrel,  he's  so  much  distrustful 
Of  all  that  take  occasion  to  commend  him, 
Women  especially  ;  for  which  he  shuns 
All  conversation  with  'em,  and  believes 
He  can  be  but  a  mirth  to  all  their  sex. — 

[Lute  wUhin. 
Whence  is  this  music  ? 

Fred,  From  my  sister's  chamber. 

Fab,  The  touch  is  excellent ;  let's  be  attentive. 

Jao,  Hark !  are  the  waits  abroad  ? 

Fab,  Be  softer,  pr'ythee  : 
'Tis  private  music. 

Joe,  What  a  din  it  makes  ? 
I  had  rather  hear  a  Jew's  trump  than  these  lutes  ; 
They  cry  like  school-boys. 

Fab.  Pr'ythee,  Jacomo  ! 

Joe,  WeU,  I  wiU  hear,  or  sleep,  I  care  not 
whether.  ILiudcwn. 

Frank  and  Cix>ra  appear  at  the  Window. 

THE  BONO. 

1.  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  ia  love  ? 
S.  Tis  a  lightning  from  above ; 

Tie  an  arrow,  'tis  a  fire. 

Tis  a  boy  they  call  Dedre. 
Both.       Tis  a  grave. 
Gapes  to  have 

Those  poor  fools  that  long  to  prove. 

1 .  Tell  me  more,  are  women  true  ? 

2.  Yes,  some  are,  and  some  as  you. 

Some  are  willing,  some  are  strange, 
Bince  you  men  first  taught  to  change. 
Both.       And  till  troth 
Be  in  both. 
All  shall  loTe.  to  love  anew. 

I.  Tell  me  more  yet.  can  they  grieve  * 

9.  Yes,  and  sicken  sore,  but  liye : 
And  be  wise,  and  delay. 
When  you  men  are  as  wise  as  they. 

Both.       Then  I  see. 

Faith  WiU  be. 
Never  till  they  both  believe. 

Frank.   Clora  1   come  hither !   who  are  these 
below  there  ? 

Chra.  Where? 

Frank.  There. 

Clora.  Ha !  I  should  know  their  shapes. 
Though  it  be  darkish.  There  are  both  our  brothers : 
What  should  they  make  thus  late  here  ? 

Frank.  What^B  the  other  ? 

Clora.  What  t'other? 


Frank.  He  that  Ues  along  there. 

Clora.  Oh,  I  see  him. 
As  if  he  had  a  branch  of  some  great  pedigree 
Grew  out  on's  belly. 

Frank,  Yes. 

Clora.  That  should  be. 
If  I  have  any  knowledge  in  proportion 

Fab,  They  see  us. 

Fred.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Fab.  What  a  log's  this, 
To  sleep  such  music  out  I 

Fred.  No  more  ;  let's  hear  'em. 

Clora.  The  Captain  Jacomo ;  those  are  his  legs, 
Upon  my  conscience. 

Frank,  By  my  faith,  and  neat  ones ! 

Clora.  You  mean  the  boots ;  I  think  they  are 
neat  by  nature. 

Frank.  As  thou  art  knavish.   'Would  I  saw  his 
face  ! 

Clora.  *Twould  scare  you  in  the  dark. 

Frank.  A  worse  than  that 
Has  never  scared  you,  Clora,  to  my  knowledge. 

Clora.  Tis  true,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  worse ; 
Nor,  while  I  say  my  prayera  heartily, 
I  hope  I  shall  not. 

Frank.  Well,  I  am  no  tell>tale : 
But  is  it  not  great  pity,  tell  me,  Clora, 
That  such  a  brave  deserving  gentleman, 
As  every  one  delivers  this  to  be, 
Should  have  no  more  respect  and  worth  flung  on 

him 
By  able  men  ?    Were  I  one  of  these  great  ones. 
Such  virtue  should  not  sleep  thus. 

Clora.  Were  he  greater. 
He  would  sleep  more,  I  think.     I'll  waken  hint. 

Frank.  Away,  you  fool ! 

Clora.  Is  he  not  dead  already. 
And  they  two  taking  order 
About  his  blacks  ?     Methinks  they  are  very  busy. 
A  fine  clean  corse  he  is !   I  would  have  him  buried 
Even   as  he  lies,  cross-legg'd,  like  one  o'   th' 

Templan 
(If  his  Westphalia  gammons  will  hold  crossing), 
And  on  his  breast  a  buckler,  with  a  pike  in't. 
In  which  I  would  have  some  leamed  cutler 
Compile  an  epitaph  ;  and  at  his  feet 
A  musquet,  with  this  word  upon  a  label 
(Which  f^om  the  cock's  mouth  thus  should  be 

deliver 'd), 
"  I  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  soldier.' 

Frank.  Well,  if  thy  father  were  a  soldier, 
Thus  thou  wouldst  use  him. 

Clora.  Such  a  soldier, 
I  would  indeed. — 

Fab.  If  he  hear  this,  not  all 
The  power  of  man  could  keep  him  from  the 

windows. 
Till  they  were  down,  and  all  the  doors  broke  open. 
For  God's  sake,  make  her  cooler;  I  dare  not 

venture 
To  bring  him  else :  I  know  he*ll  go  to  buffets 
Within  five  words  with  her,  if  she  holds  this  spirit. 
Let's  waken  him,  and  away :  we  shall  hear  worse 
else. 

Frank.  Well,  if  I  be  not  even  with  thee,  Clora, 
Let  me  be  hang'd,  for  this  I    I  know  thou  doat  it 
Only  to  anger  me,  and  puige  your  wit^ 
Which  would  break  out  else. 

Clora.  1  have  found  ye ; 
I'll  be  no  more  cross.     Bid  *em  good  nieht 
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Frank,  No,  no ; 
They  shall  not  know  we  have  seen  'em.     Shnt  the 
window.  iBxeunt  Fbamk  and  Gumu. 

Fab,  Will  yott  get  up,  sir  ? 

Joe.  Have  you  paid  the  fiddlers  ? 

Fab.  You  are  not  left  to  do  it.     Fy  upon  thee ! 
Hast  thou  forsworn  manners  ? 

Jae.  Yes  ;  unless  they 
Would  let  me  eat  my  meat  without  long  graces, 
Or  drink  without  a  preface  to  the  pledger, 
Of  "  Will  it  please  you?"     «<  ShaU  1  be  so  bold, 

sir  ?  ^' 
"  Let  me  remember  your  good  bed-fellow  I " 
And  lie,  and  kiss  my  hand  unto  my  mistress 
As  often  as  an  ape  does  for  an  apple. 
These  are  mere  schisms  in  soldiers ;  (where's  my 
These  are  to  us  as  bitter  as  purgations :    [friend  ?) 
We  love  that  general  freedom  we  are  bred  to ; 


Hanf  then  frnt  fooleries  I  they  smell  of  peace. 
Do  ^ey  not,  friend  ? 

Fab.  'Faith,  sir,  to  me  they  are 
As  things  indifferent ;  yet  I  use  'em  not, 
Or,  if  I  did,  they  would  not  prick  my  conscience. 

Fred,  Come,  shall  we  go  ?     'Tis  late. 

Jae.  Yes,  any  whither : 
But  no  more  music  ;  it  has  made  me  dull. 

Fab.  'Faith,  anything    but  drinking  disturbs 
We'll  even  to  bed.  [thee,  Jacomo. 

Jae.  Content. 

Fab,  Thou'lt  dream  of  wenches. 

Jao,  I  never  think  of  any  (1  thank  God) 
But  when  I  am  drunk  ;  and  then,  *ti8  but  to  cast 
A  cheap  way  how  they  may  be  all  destroy'd. 
Like  vermin.     Let's  away ;  I  am  very  sleepy. 

Fab,  Ay,  thou  art  ever  so,  or  angry.     Come. 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE   I.—rAtf  Street. 
Enter  Jituo  and  Anoku>. 


«/ii/io.  I  will  but  see  her  once  more,  Angdo, 
That  I  may  hate  her  more,  and  then  I  am 
Myself  again. 

Ang.  I  would  not  have  thee  tempt  lust ; 
'Tis  a  way  dangerous,  and  will  deceive  thee, 
Hadst  thou  the  constancy  of  all  men  in  thee. 

Julio.  Having  her  sins  before  me,  I  dare  see 
her, 
Were  she  as  catching  as  the  plague,  and  deadly, 
And  tell  her  she  is  fouler  tluui  all  those, 
And  far  more  pestilent,  if  not  repentant ; 
And,  like  a  strong  man,  chide  her  well,  and  leave 
her. 

Ang.  'Tis  easily  said.    Of  what  complexion  is 
she? 

•/ti/to.  Make  but  a  curious  frame  unto  thyself, 
As  thou  wouldst  shape  an  angel  in  thy  thought ; 
Such  as  the  poets,  when  their  fancies  sweat. 
Imagine  Juno  is,  or  fair-eyed  PaUas ; 
And  one  more  excellent  thinn  all  those  figures 
Shalt  thou  find  her.  She's  brown,  but  of  a  sweetness 
(If  such  a  poor  word  may  express  her  beauty), 
Believe  me,  Angelo,  would  do  more  mischief 
With  a  forced  smile,  than  twenty  thousand  Cupids, 
With  their  love-quivers  full  of  ladies'  eyes. 
And  twice  as  many  flames,  could  fling  upon  us. 

Ang.  Of  what  age  is  she  ? 

Julio,  As  a  rose  at  ftdrest. 
Neither  a  bud,  nor  blown  ;  but  such  a  one, 
Were  there  a  Hercules  to  get  again 
With  all  his  glory,  or  one  more  than  he, 
The  god  would  chuse  out  'mongst  a  race  of  women 
To  make  a  mother  of.     She  is  outwardly 
All  that  bewitches  sense,  all  that  entices ; 
Nor  is  it  in  our  virtue  to  uncharm  iL 
And  when  she  speaks,  oh,  Angelo^  then  music 
(Such  as  old  Orpheus  made,  that  gave  a  soul 
To  aged  mountains,  and  made  rugged  beasts 
Lay  by  their  rages ;  and  tall  trees,  that  knew 
No  sound  but  tempests,  to  bow  down  thdr  branches, 
And  hear,  and  wonder ;  and  the  sea,  whose  suiges 
Shook  their  white  heads  in  Heaven,  to  be  as  mid- 
night 

«  f  2 


Still  and  attentive)  steals  into  our  souls 
So  suddenly,  and  strangely,  that  we  are 
From  that  time  no  more  ours,  but  what  she  pleases ! 

Ang.  Why  look,  how  far  you  have  thrust  your- 
self again 
Into  your  old  disease  !    Are  you  that  man, 
With  such  a  resolution,  that  would  venture 
To  take  your  leave  of  folly,  and  now  melt 
Even  in  repeating  her  ? 

Julio.  I  had  forgot  me. 

Ang.  As  you  will  still  do. 

Julio.  No ;  the  strongest  man 
May  have  the  grudging  of  an  ague  on  him  ; 
This  is  no  more.    Let  s  go  ;  1  would  £dn  be  fit 
To  be  thy  friend  again,  for  now  I  am  no  man's ! 

Ang.  Go  you  :  I  dsire  not  go,  I  tell  you  truly ; 
Nor  were  it  wise  I  should. 

JuUo.  Why? 

Ang.  I  am  well. 
And,  if  I  can,  will  keep  myself  so. 

Julio.  Ha? 
Thou  mak'st  me  smile,  though  I  have  little  cause, 
To  see  how  prettily  thy  fear  becomes  thee  : 
Art  thou  not  strong  enough  to  see  a  woman  ? 

Ang,  Yes,  twenty  thousand;  but  not  such  a 
one 
As  you  have  made  her :  111  not  lie  for  th'  matter  ; 
I  know  I  am  frail,  and  may  be  cozen'd  too. 
By  such  a  syren. 

Julio.  'Faith,  thou  shalt  go,  Angelo  * 

Ang.  'Faith,  but  I  will  not !    No ;  I  know  how 
I'm  able  to  hold  out,  and  will  not  venture  [far,  sir. 
Above  my  depth.     I  do  not  long  to  have 
My  sleep  ta'en  from  me,  and  go  pulingly, 
Like  a  poor  wench  had  lost  her  market-money ; 
And,  when  I  see  good  meat,  ait  still  and  sigh. 
And  call  for  small  beer,  and  consume  my  wit 
In  making  anagrams,  and  faithful  posies  : 
I  do  not  Uke  that  itch ;  I  am  sure  I  had  rather 
Have  the  main  pox,  and  safer. 

Julio.  Thou  shalt  go ; 
I  must  needs  have  thee  as  a  witness  with  me 
Of  my  repentance.    As  thou  lov'st  me,  go  ! 

Ang.  Well,  I  will  go,  since  you  will  have  it  so ; 
But  if  I  prove  a  fool  too,  look  to  have  me 
Curse  you  continually,  and  fearfVilly. 
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JuUo.  And  if  thoa  seest  me  fall  a^n*  good 
Angelo, 
Give  me  thy  oouiuel  quicklyf  lest  I  periih. 

Ang.  Pray  God,  I  tiave  enough  to  aave  myself ! 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  had  rather  venture 
Upon  a  savage  island  than  this  woman !     lExtunt, 


SCENE  U.^Anoiher  Street. 

Enter  Father,  in  brave  Apparel^  and  Serrant,  with  a 

Letter, 

Feather.  From  whom,  sir,  oomes  this  bounty  ? 
You  are  mistaken.  [for  I  think 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  'tis  to  you, 
I*m  sure,  my  mistress  sent  it. 

Father.  Who's  your  mistress. 
That  I  may  give  her  thanks? 

Serv.  The  virtuous  widow. 

Father,  The  virtuous  widow^  sir  ?  I  know  none 
Pray  what's  her  name  ?  [such. 

Serv.  Lelia. 

Father.  I  knew  you  err'd ; 
'Tis  not  to  me,  I  warrant  you.    There,  sir ; 
Carry  it  to  those  she  feeds  fat  with  such  favours ; 
I  am  a  stranger  to  her. 

Serv.  Good  sir,  take  it. 
And,  if  you  will,  I'll  swear  she  sent  it  to  you ; 
For  I  am  sure  mine  eye  never  went  off  you 
Since  you  forsook  the  gentlemen  you  talk'd  with 
Just  at  her  door. 

Father.  Indeed,  I  talk'd  with  two. 
Within  this  half  hour,  in  the  street. 

Serv.  'Tis  you,  sir, 
And  none  but  you,  I  am  sent  to.    Wiser  men 
Would  have  been  thankful  sooner,  and  received  it; 
'Tis  not  a  fortune  every  man  can  brag  of. 
And  from  a  woman  of  her  excellence. 

Father.  Well,  sir,  I  am  catechised.  What  more 
belongs  to't  ? 

Serv,  This  only,  sir;  she  would  entreat  you  come 
This  evening  to  her  without  fail 

Father.  I  wilL 

Serv.  You  guess  where. 

Father.  Sir,  I  have  a  tongue  else,  l^xit  Benrant 
She  is  downright  devil ;  or  else  my  wants 
And  her  disoMience  have  provoked  her 
To  look  into  her  foul  self,  and  be  sorry. 
I  wonder  how  she  knew  me  !  I  had  thought 
1  had  been  the  same  to  all  I  am  to  them 
That  changed  me  thus :  God  pardon  me  for  lying  1 
For  I  have  paid  it  home :  Many  a  good  man, 
That  had  but  found  the  profit  of  my  way, 
Would  forswear  telling  true  again  in  haste. 

Enter  Lodovioo  and  Piao. 
Here  are  my  praters :  Now,  if  I  did  well, 
I  should  belabour  'em ;  but  I  have  found 
A  way  to  quiet  'em  worth  a  thousand  on't. 

Lwl.  If  we  could  get  a  fellow  that  would  do  it  1 

Father.  What  vilUiny  is  now  in  hand  ?  IBetiree. 

Fieo.  'Twill  be  hard  to  be  done,  in  my  opinion, 
Unless  we  light  upon  an  Englishman 
With  sevenscore  surfeits  in  him. 

Lod.  Are  the  Englishmen 
Such  stubborn  drinkers? 

Fieo.  Not  a  leak  at  sea 
Can  suck  more  liquor :  You  shall  have  thdr  children 
Christen'd  in  muU'd  sack,  and,  at  five  years  old, 
Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down.   Take  an  Englishman, 
And  cry  "  St.  George!"  and  give  him  but  a  rasher. 


And  you  shall  have  him  upon  even  terms 
Defy  a  hogshead.     Such  a  one  would  do  it 
Home,  boy,  and  like  a  workman. 

Lod.  At  what  weapon  ? 

Pito.   Sherry  sack:   I  would  have  him  drink 
stark  dead, 
If  it  werepossible ;  at  worst,  past  pottage. 

Lod.  What  is  the  end  then  ? 

Pieo.  Dost  thou  not  perceive  it  ? 
If  he  be  drunk  dead,  thnre's  a  fair  end  of  him. 
If  not,  this  is  my  end,  or  by  enticing. 
Or  by  deceiving,  to  conduct  him  where 
The  fool  is  that  admires  him ;  and  if  sober 
His  nature  be  so  rugged,  what  will't  be 
When  he  is  hot  with  wine  ?   Come,  let's  about  it : 
If  this  be  done  but  handsomely,  I'll  pawn 
My  head  she  hath  done  with  soldiers. 

Lod.  This  mav  do  well. 

Father.  Here  s  a  new  way  to  murder  men  alive! 
I'll  choak  this  train. — IComing  forteard.]— God 

save  ye,  gentlemen ! 
It  is  to  you — stay  1 — yes,  it  is  to  you. 

IQivee  Mm  the  letter. 

Lod.  What's  to  me  ? 

Father.  Yon  are  fortunate :  I  cannot  stand  to 
tell  yon  more  now ; 
Meet  me  here  soon,  and  you'll  be  made  a  man. 

lEsU. 

Lod.  What  vision's  this  ? 

Piio,  ^  know  not. 

Lod.  Well,  I'll  meet  it ; 
Think  you  o'  th'  other,  and  let  me  awhile 
Dream  of  this  fellow. 

Fieo.  For  the  drunkard,  Lodovic, 
Let  me  alone. 

Lod.  Come,  let's  about  it  then.  IKxennL 


SCENE  III.— v/4  Rwm  m  FaBOBEiCK's  Houee. 
Enter  Cuhia  and  Fmahk. 

Clora.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray  let  me  laugh  extremely. 

Frank.  Why  ?   pr'ythee  why  ?  hast  thou  such 

Clora,  Yes,  'faitii;                                   [cauae? 
My  brother  will  be  here  straightway,  and 

Frank.  What? 

Clora.  The  other  party.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Frank.  What  party? 
Wench,  thou  art  not  drunk  ? 

Clora.  No,  'faith. 

Frank.  'Ftiith,  thou  hast  been  among  the  botttes, 
Clora. 

Clara.  'Faith,  but  I  have  not.  Frank.    Pr'ythee 
be  handsome  1 
The  captain  comes  along  too,  weneh. 

Frank.  Oh,  is  that  it 
That  tickles. ye? 

Clora.  Yes,  and  shall  tickle  you  too ; 
You  understand  me  ? 

Frank.  By  my  troth,  thou  art  grown 
A  strange  lewd  wench  1     I  must  e'en  leave  thy 
Tliou  wilt  spoil  me  else.  [company ; 

Clora.  Nay,  thou  art  spoiled  to  my  hand. 
Hadst  thou  been  free,  as  a  good  wendi  ought  to  be, 
When  I  went  first  a-birding  for  thy  love. 
And  roundly  said,  that  is  the  man  must  do  it, 
I  had  done  laughing  many  an  hour  ago. 

Frank.  And  what  dost  thoa  see  in  him, 
thou  know'st  him. 
To  be  thus  laugh'd  at? 
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Clora.  Pr'ythee  be  not  angry, 
And  I'll  speak  freely  to  thee. 

Frank,  Do ;  I  will  not. 

Clora,  Then,  as  I  hope  to  have  a  handsome 
husband, 
This  fellow,  in  mine  eye  (and,  Frank,  I  am  held 
To  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  a  pretty  fellow) 
Appears  a  strange  thing. 

Frank.  Why,  how  strange,  for  God's  sake  ? 
He  is  a  man,  and  one  that  may  content 
(For  anything  I  see)  a  right  good  woman : 
And  sure  I  am  not  blind. 

Clora,  There  lies  the  question ; 
For  (but  you  say  he  is  a  man,  and  I 
Will  credit  you)  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  him 
Another  of  God's  creatures  :  Out  upon  him  I 
His  body,  that  can  promise  nothing 
But  laziness  and  long  strides, — 

Frank.  These  are  your  eyes  1 
Where  were  they,  Clora,  when  you  fell  in  love 
With  the  old  footman,  for  singing  of  Queen  Dido, 
And  swore  he  look'd  in  his  old  velvet  trunks, 
And  his  sliced  Spanish  jerkin,  like  Don  John  ? 
You  bad  a  parlous  judgment  then,  my  Clora. 

Clora.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Frank.  I  heard  it. 

Clora,  Come,  be  friends  I 
The  soldier  is  a  Mars.    No  more ;  we  are  all 
Subject  to  slide  away. 

Frank.  Nay,  laugh  on  still. 

Clora.  No,  fidth ;  thou  art  a  good  wench,  and 
'tis  pity 
Thou  shouldst  not  be  well  quarried  at  thy  entering, 
Thou  art  so  high-flown  for  him.  Look,  who's  there ! 

£nUr  FABiuTfO  and  SAoaito  at  the  Door. 

Jao,  Pr'vthee,  go  single ;  what  should  I  do 
Thou  know  st  I  hate  these  visitations,  [there  ? 
As  I  hate  peace  or  perry. 

Fab,  Wilt  thou  never 
Make  a  right  man  ? 

Jac.  You  make  a  right  fool  of  me. 
To  lead  me  up  and  down  to  visit  women. 
And  be  abused  and  laugh'd  at.    Let  me  starve 
If  I  know  what  to  say,  unless  I  ask  'em 
What  their  shoes  cost ! 

Fttb,  Fy  upon  thee,  coward  I 
Canst  thou  not  sing  ? 

Jac,  Thou  know'st  I  can  sing  nothing 
But  Plnmpton-Park. 

Fab.  Thou  wilt  be  bold  enough, 
When  thou  art  enter'd  once. 

Jac.  I  had  rather  enter 
A  breach :  If  I  miscarry,  by  this  hand, 
I  will  have  you  by  the  ears  for't ! 

Fab.  [Enlering,']  'Save  ye,  ladies ! 

Clora,  Sweet  brother,  I  dare  swear  you're  wel- 
So  is  your  friend.  [come  hither ; 

Fab,  Come,  blush  not,  but  salute  'em. 

Frank,  Good  sir,  believe  your  sister ;  you  are 
most  welcome ! 
So  is  this  worthy  gentleman,  whose  virtues 
I  shall  be  proud  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Joe,  She  has  found  me  out  already,  and  has 
Shall  we  be  going  }  [paid  me. — 

Fab,  Peace  I — Your  goodness,  lady, 
Will  ever  be  afore  ns.     For  myself 
I  will  iiot  thank  you  single,  lest  I  leave 
My  friend^  this  gentleman,  out  of  acquaintance. 

Jac  More  of  me  yet .' 


Frank.  'Would  I  were  able,  sir. 
From  either  of  your  worths  to  merit  thanks ! 

Clora.  But,  brother,  is  your fnend  thus  sad  still? 
'Tis  an  unseemly  nature  in  a  soldier.     [Methinks, 

Jao,  What  hath  she  to  do  with  me,  or  my 
behaviour  ? 

Fab,  He  does  but  shew  so;  Pr'ythee  to  him, 
sister  I 

Jao.  If  I  do  not  break  thy  head,  I  am  no  Christian, 
If  I  get  off  once ! 

Clora.  Sir,  we  must  entreat  you 
To  think  yourself  more  welcome,  and  be  merry : 
'Tis  pity  a  fair  man,  of  your  proportion, 
ShoiUd  have  a  soul  of  sorrow. 

Jae.  Very  well ! — 
Pray,  gentlewoman,  what  would  you  have  me  say  ? 

Chra.  Do  not  you  know,  sir  ? 

Jao.  Not  so  wdl  as  you, 
That  talk  continually. 

Frank.  You  have  hit  her,  sir. 

Clora,  1  thank  him,  so  he  has  ; 
Fair  fSedl  his  sweet  face  for  it ! 

Jao.  Let  my  face 
Alone,  I  would  wish  you,  lest  I  take  occasion 
To  bring  a  worse  in  question. 

Clora,  Meaning  mine  ? — 
Brother,  where  was  your  friend  brought  up  ?    He 

has  sure 
Been  a  great  lover  in  his  youth  of  pottage, 
They  lie  so  dull  upon  his  understanding. 

Fab.  No  more  of  that ;  thou'lt  anger  him  at 
heart 

Clora-,  Then  let  him  be  more  manly ;   for  he 
looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy,  that  had  been  blown  up 
Last  night  at  Dust- Point. 

Frank,  You  wiU  never  leave, 
Till  you  be  told  how  rude  you  are.    Fy,  Ctora ! — 
Sir,  will  it  please  you  sit  ? 

Clora,  And  I'll  sit  by  you. 

Jae.  Woman,  be  quiet,  and  be  ruled,  I  would 

Clora.  I  have  done,  Sir  Captain.        [wish  you. 

Fab*  Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Jac.  You  are  an  ass  !  1*11  tell  you  more  anon ; 
You  had  better  have  been  hang'd  than  brought  me 
hither  I 

Fab.  You  are  grown  a  sullen  fool !    Either  be 
handsome, 
Or,  by  this  light,  I  will  have  wenches  bait  thee ! 
Go  to  the  gentlewoman,  and  give  her  thanks, 
And  hold  your  head  up !  what  ? 

Jae.  By  this  light,  I'll  brain  thee ! 

Frank.  Now,  o'  my  faith,  this  gentleman  does 
nothing 
But  it  becomes  him  rarely.    Clora,  look 
How  well  this  little  anger,  if  it  be  one. 
Shews  in  his  fifice. 

Clora.  Yes,  it  shews  very  sweetly. 

Frank.  Nay,  do  not  blush,  sir  ;  o'  my  troth,  it 
I  would  be  ever  angry  to  be  Uius. —  [does  ! 

Fabririo,  o'  my  conscience,  if  I  ever 
Do  fall  in  love,  (as  I  will  not  forswear  it. 
Till  I  am  something  wiser)  it  must  be, 
I  will  not  say  directly  with  that  face ; 
But  certainly  such  another  as  that  is. 
And  thus  disposed,  may  chance  to  hamper  me. 

Fab.  Dost  thou  hear  this,  and  stand  still  ? 

Jae.  You  will  prate  still ! 
I  would  you  were  not  women ;  I  would  take 
A  new  ooorse  with  ye. 
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Clora.  Why,  Conrigeons  ? 

Jae.   For  making  me  a  stone  to  whet  joor 
tongues  on. 

Clora.  Pr'ytheep  sweet  Captain  I 

Jae,  Go,  go  spin,  go  hang! 

Clora.  Now  coald  I  kiss  him. 

Jae.  If  yon  long  for  kicking, 
You're  best  come  kiss  me ;  do  not  though,  I'd 

wish  ye. 
Ill  send  my  footman  to  thee ;  he  shall  leap  thee, 
An  thou  want'st  horsing. — I  will  leave  ye,  ladies. 

Frank.  Beshrew  my  heart,  you  are  unmannerly 
To  offer  this  unto  a  gentleman 
Of  his  deserts,  that  oomes  so  worthily 
To  yisit  me !    I  cannot  take  it  well. 

Jae.  I  come  to  visit  you,  you  foolish  woman  ? 

Frank.  I  thought  you  did,  sir,  and  for  that  I 
thank  you ; 
I  would  be  loth  to  lose  those  thanks.    I  know 
This  is  but  some  odd  way  you  have,— and,  'faith, 
It  does  become  you  well, — to  make  us  merry: 
I  have  heard  often  of  your  pleasant  vein. 

Fab.  What  wouldst  thou  ask  more  ? 

Jae.  Pray,  thou  scurvy  fellow  1 

Thou  hast  not  long  to  live ^Adieu,  dear  damsels  I 

You  Althy  women,  farewell,  and  be  sober, 
And  keep  your  chambers ! 

Clora.  Farewell,  old  Don  Diego ! 

Frank.  Away,  away ! — ^Yon  must  not  be  so  angry. 
To  part  thus  roughly  from  us  :  Yet  to  me 
This  does  not  shew  as  if  'twere  yours ;  the  wars 
May  breed  men  something  plain,  I  know ;  but  not 
Thus  rude.    Give  me  your  hand,  good  sir : 
I  know  'tis  white,  and 

Jae.  If  I  were  not  patient. 
What  would  become  of  you  two  prating  house- 
wives? 

Clora.  For  anything  I  know,  we  would  in  to 
supper. 
And  there  begin  a  health  of  lusty  claret, 
To  keep  care  from  our  hearts ;  and  it  should  be 

Fab.  'Faith,  to  whom  ? — Mark  but  this,  Jacomo. 

Clora.  Even  to  the  handsomest  fellow  now  alive. 

Fab.  Do  you  know  such  a  one  ? 

Frank.  He  may  be  guess'd  at 
Without  much  traveL 

Fab.  There's  another  item. 

Clora.  And  he  should  be  a  soldier. 

Frank.  'Twould  be  better. 

Clora.  And  yet  not  you,  sweet  Captain. 

Frank.  Why  not  he  ? 

Jae.  Well !  I  shall  live  to  see  your  husbands 
beat  you. 
And  hiss  'em  on  like  bandogs. 

Chra.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jae,   Green  sicknesses  and  serving-men  light 
on  ye, 
With  greasy  codpieces,  and  woollen  stockings ! 
The  devil  (if  he  dare  deal  with  two  women) 
Be  of  your  counsels  I  Farewell,  plaisterers  !   lExit. 

Chra.  This  fellow  will  be  mad  at  Midsummer, 
Without  aU  doubt. 

Fab.  I  think  so  too. 

Frank.  I  am  sorry 
He's  gone  in  such  a  rage.  But  sure,  this  holds  him 
Not  every  day  ? 

Fab.  'Faith,  every  other  day. 
If  he  come  near  a  woman. 

Clora.  I  wonder  how  his  mother  could  endure 
To  have  him  in  her  belly,  he's  so  boistero\is. 


Frank,  He's  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  dovbt 

not. 
Clora.  Yes,  if  they  taw  him,  as  they  do  wfait- 
leatho*. 
Upon  an  iron,  or  beat  him  soft  like  stock-fish. 


SCENE  IV.—^  Room  in  the  Hotue  o/Lema. 
Enter  Lcua  and  her  Waltlng-Wamsn,  with  a  Veil. 

Lelia.  Art  sure  'tis  he  ? 

fVoman.  Yes,  and  another  with  him. 

LeUa.  The  more  the  merrier.  Did  you  give  tiiat 
money. 
And  charge  it  to  be  deliver'd  where  I  shew'd  you  ? 

Woman.  Yes,  and  what  else  you  bade  me. 

Lelia.  That  brave  fellow. 
Though  he  be  old,  whate'er  he  be,  shewa  tongh- 


And  such  a  one  I  long  for,  and  must  have 
At  any  price ;  these  young  soft  melting 
Are  only  for  my  safer  ends. 

Woman,  They  are  here. 

LeHa.  Give  i^e  my  veil;  and  bid  the  boy  go  sing 
Tliat  song  above,  I  gave  him  ;  the  sad  song. — 
Now  if  I  miss  him,  I  am  cursed. — Go,  wench. 
And  tell  'em  I  have  utterly  forsworn 
All  company  of  men ;  yet  make  a  venture 
At  last  to  let  'em  in :  Thou  know'st  these  things ; 
Do  'em  to  th'  life. 

Woman.  I  warrant  you ;  I  am  perfect.     ZExit. 

Lelia.  Some  ill  woman,  for  her  use,  would  give 
A  million  for  this  wench,  she  is  so  subtle. 

Enter,  to  the  Door,  Jcuo  ami  Anoblo. 

Woman.  Good  sir,  desire  it  not ;  I  dare  not  do  it ; 
For  since  your  last  being  here,  sir,  believe  me, 
She  has  grieved  herself  out  of  all  company. 
And,  sweet  soul,  almost  out  of  life  too. 

Julio.  Pr'ythee, 
Let  me  but  speak  one  word. 

Woman.  You  will  offend,  sir ; 
And  yet  your  name  is  more  familiar  with  her 
Tlian  anything  but  sorrow.     Good  sir,  go. 

Ang.  This  little  varlet  hath  her  lesson  perfect ; 
These  are  the  baits  they  bob  with. 

Jul.  'Faith,  I  will  not. 

Woman,  1  shall  be  chidden  cruelly  for  this  ; 
But  you  are  such  a  gentleman 

Julio,  No  more. 

Ang.  There's  a  new  tire,  wench.    Peace ;  thou 
art  well  enough.  IMutie, 

Julio.  What,  has  she  music  ? 

Woman.  Yes;  for  God's  sake,  stay; 
'Tis  all  she  feeds  upon. 

Julio.  [Entering.  ]  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Ang.  Now  will  I  pray  devoutly ;  forthere*s  need 
on't. 

THB  BONO. 

Away,  delights ;  go  seek  some  other  dwdling. 

For  I  must  die : 
Farewell,  false  love ;  thy  tongue  Ss  ever  idling 

Lie  after  lie. 
For  ever  let  me  rest  now  from  thy  smarts ; 

Alas,  for  pity  go. 

And  fire  their  hearts 
That  have  been  hard  to  thee;  mine  was  not  aa. 

Ifever  again  deluding  Love  shall  know  m^ 
Fv  I  will  die ; 
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And  all  thoM  griefs  that  think  to  over  grow  me. 

Shall  be  as  I : 
For  ever  will  I  sleep,  while  poor  maios  oiy, 
**  Alas,  for  pity  stay. 

And  l«t  us  die 
With  thee ;  men  oannoi  mock  ns  in  the  elay." 

Julio.  Mifltress  1  not  one  word,  mistreu  ?  If  I 
I  can  depart  again.  [grieve  yon, 

Afig,  Let's  go  then  qnicklj ; 
For  if  she  get  from  nnder  this  dark  clond, 
We  shall  iMth  sweat,  I  fear,  for*t. 

Juiio,  Do  bnt  speak, 
Though  yon  turn  from  me,  and  speak  Utterly, 
And  I  am  gone ;  for  that  1  think  will  please  yon. 

Ajiff,  Oh,  that  all  women  were  thns  silent  ever. 
What  fine  things  they  were  1 

Julio.  Ton  have  look'd  on  me, 
When,  if  there  be  belief  in  women  s  words. 
Spoken  in  tears,  you  swore  you  loved  to  do  so. 

Lelia,  Oh,  me,  my  heart  1 

Ang,  Now,  Jtdio,  play  the  man, 
Or  such  another  **  oh,  me !  *'  will  undo  thee. 
*Would  I  had  anything  to  keep  me  bn^, 
I  might  not  hear  her ;  think  but  what  she  is. 
Or  I  doubt  mainly,  I  shall  be  i'  th'  mesh  too. 

Julio.  Pray,  speak  again. 

Lelia.  Where  is  my  woman  ?  lUnveils. 

Woman*  Here. 

Ang,  Mercy  upon  me !  what  a  face  she  has ! 
'Would  it  were  veil'd  again  ! 

Lelia.  Why  did  you  let 
This  flattering  man  in  to  me  ?    Did  not  I 
Charge  thee  to  keep  me  from  his  eyes  again. 
As  carefully  as  thon  wouldst  keep  thine  own  ? 
Thou  hast  brought  me  poison  in  a  shape  of  Heaven^ 
Whose  violence  will  break  the  hearts  of  all, 
Ot  all  weak  women,  as  it  hath  done  mine, 
That  are  such  fools  to  love,  and  look  upon  him. 
Good  sir,  be  gone ;  you  know  not  what  an  ease 
Your  absence  is. 

Ang,  By  Heaven,  she  is  a  wonder  1 
I  cannot  tell  what  'tis,  but  I  am  qualmish. 

Julio.  Though  I  desire  to  be  nere  more  than 
As  I  am  now,  yet,  if  my  sight  offend  you,   [Heaven, 
So  much  I  love  to  be  commanded  by  you, 
That  I  will  go.    Farewell !  lWup$. 

Lelia.  I  riiould  say  something 
Ere  you  depart,  and  I  would  have  you  hear  me. 
But  why  should  I  speak  to  a  man  that  hates  me. 
And  will  but  laugh  at  anything  I  suffer  ? 

Julio.  If  this  be  hate 

Lelia,  Away,  away,  deceiver  1 

Julio,  Now  help  me,  Angelo  ! 

Ang.  I  am  worse  than  thou  art. 

Lelia.  Such  tears  as  those  might  make  another 
Believe  thee  honest,  Julio ;  almost  me,  [woman 
That  know  their  ends ;  for  I  confiBss  they  stir  me. 

Ang.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  I  cannot  go 
now, 
If  you  would  hang  me,  from  her.     Oh  brave  eye  ! 
'    Steal  me  away,  for  God's  sake,  Julio. 

Julio.  Alas,  poor  man  !     I  am  lost  again  too, 
strangely. 

Lelia.  No,  I  will  sooner  trust  a  crocodile 
When  he  sheds  tears,  (for  he  kills  suddenly, 
And  ends  our  cares  at  once)  or  anything 
That's  evil  to  our  natures,  than  a  man  : 
I  find  there  is  no  end  of  his  deceivings. 
Nor  no  avoiding  'em,  if  we  give  way. 
I  was  requesting  you  to  come  no  more, 


And  mock  me  with  your  service ;  'tis  not  well. 
Nor  honest,  to  abuse  us  so  far :  You  may  love  too ; 
For  though,  I  must  confess,  I  am  unworthy 
Of  your  love  every  way,  yet  I  would  have  you 
Think  I  am  somewhat  too  good  to  make  sport  of. 

Julio.  Will  you  believe  me  ? 

Lelia,  For  your  vows  and  oaths. 
And  such  deceiving  tears  as  you  shed  now, 
I  will,  as  you  do,  study  to  forget  'em. 

Julio.  Let  me  be  most  despised  of  men*~- 

Lelia.  No  more ! 
There  is  no  new  way  left,  by  which  your  cunning 
Shall  once  more  hope  to  catch  me.  No,  thou  false 
I  will  avoid  thee,  and,  for  thy  sake,  all         [man, 
That  bear  thy  stamp,  as  counterfeit  in  love  ! 
For  I  am  open*eyed  again,  and  know  thee. 
Go,  make  some  other  weep,  as  1  have  done, 
That  dare  believe  thee ;  go,  and  swear  to  her 
That  is  a  stranger  to  thy  cruelty, 
And  knows  not  yet  what  man  is,  and  his  lyings. 
How  thou  diest  daily  for  her ;  pour  it  out 
In  thy  best  lamentations ;  put  on  sorrow. 
As  thou  canst,  to  deceive  an  angel,  Julio, 
And  vow  thyself  into  her  heart,  that  when 
I  shall  leave  off  to  curse  thee  for  thy  falsehood. 
Still  a  forsaken  woman  may  be  found 
To  call  to  Heaven  for  vengeance ! 

Ang,  lAnde."]  From  this  hour, 
I  heartily  despise  all  honest  women  : 
(I  care  not  if  the  world  took  knowledge  on't) 
I  see  Uiere's  nothing  in  them,  but  that  folly 
Of  loving  one  man  only.    Give  me  henceforth, 
(Before  the  greatest  blessing  can  be  thought  of. 
If  this  be  one)  a  whore ;  that's  all  I  aim  at 

JuHo,  Mistress,  the  most  offending  man  is  heard 
Before  his  sentenre :  Why  will  you  condemn  me 
Ere  I  produce  the  truth  to  witness  with  me, 
How  innocent  I  am  of  all  your  angers  ? 

Lelia.  There  is  no  trusting  ot  that  tongue ;   I 
know't. 
And  how  far,  if  it  be  believed,  it  kills :  No  more, 

Julio.  It  never  lied  to  you  yet ;  if  it  did,    [sir  ! 
'Twas  only  when  it  call'd  you  mild  and  gentle. 

Lelia,  Good  sir,  no  more !  Make  not  my  under- 
standing, 
(After  I  have  suffer'd  thus  much  evil  by  you) 
So  poor  to  think  I  have  not  reach'd  the  end 
Of  all  your  forced  affections :  Yet,  because 
I  once  loved  such  a  sorrow,  too,  too  dearly, 
As  that  would  strive  to  be,  I  do  forgive  you. 
Even  heartily  as  1  would  be  forgiven. 
For  all  your  wrongs  to  me  (my  charity 
Yet  loves  you  so  far,  though  again  I  may  not) ; 
And  wish,  when  that  time  comes  you  will  love  truly 
(If  you  can  ever  do  so)  you  may  find 
The  worthy  fruit  of  your  affections. 
True  love  again,  not  my  unhappy  harvest ; 
Which,  like  a  fool,  I  sow'd  in  such  a  heart, 
So  dry  and  stony,  that  a  thousand  showers. 
From  these  two  eyes  continually  raining. 
Could  never  ripen. 

JuHo.  You  have  conquer'd  me  1 
I  did  not  think  to  yield ;  but  make  me  now 
Even  what  you  wiU,  my  Lelia,  so  I  may 
Be  but  so  truly  happy  to  enjoy  you. 

Lelia.  No,  no  ;  those  fond  imsginations 
Are  dead  and  buried  in  me ;  let  'em  rest ! 

Julio,  I'll  marry  you. 

Ang,  The  devil  thou  wilt,  Julio  ? 

lAside  to  Juuo. 
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How  that  word  waken'd  me !  Come  hither,  friend! 
Thou  art  a  fool  I     Look  eteadfastly  upon  her : 
Though  she  be  all  that  I  know  excellent, 
Ab  she  appears ;  though  I  could  tight  for  her, 
And  run  uirough  fire ;  though  I  am  stark  mad  too, 
Never  to  be  recover'd  ;  though  I  would 
Give  aU  I  had  r  th'  world  to  lie  with  her, 
Even  to  my  naked  soul  (I  am  so  far  gone) ; 
Yet,  methioks  still,  we  should  not  dote  away 
That,   diat  is  something  more   than   ours,   our 

honours. 
I  would  not  have  thee  marry  her  by  no  means— 
(Yet  I  should  do  so)  : — Is  she  not  a  whore  ? 

Julio,  She  is  ;  but  such  a  one^ 

Ang,  'Tis  true,  she's  excellent ; 
And,  when  I  well  consider,  Julio, 
I  see  no  reason  we  should  be  confined 
In  our  affections ;  when  all  creatures  else 
Enjoy  still  where  they  like, 

Juiio,  And  so  will  I  then. 

Ztf/ta.  He*s  fast  enough  I  hope,  now,  if  I  hold 
him.  [Aside, 

Ang,  You  must  not  do  so  though,  now  I  con- 
sider 
Better  what  'tis.  lAHdt  to  Jouo. 

Julio.  Do  not  consider,  Angelo ; 
For  I  must  do  it. 

Ang,  No  ;  I'll  kiU  thee  first : 
1  love  thee  so  well,  that  the  worms  shall  have  thee 
Before  this  woman,  firiend. 

Julio,  It  was  your  counsel. 

Ang,  As  I  was  a  knave ;  not  as  I  loved  thee. 

J%Uio.  All  this  is  lost  upon  me,  Angeb ; 
For  I  must  have  her.^-1  will  marry  yon 
When  you  please :  Pray  look  better  on  me. 

Ang,  Nay  then,  no  more,  friend ;  farewell,  Julio  1 
I  have  so  much  discretion  left  me  yet 
To  know,  and  tell  thee,  thou  art  miserable. 

Julio,  Stay ;  thou  art  more  than  she,  and  now  I 

Lelia,  Is  he  so  ?  [find  it 

Julio,  Mistress ! 

Lelia,  No ;  I'll  see  thee  starved  first !       {.BxU. 

JuUo,  Friend  ! 

Ang.  Fly  her  as  I  do,  Julio ;  she's  a  witch. 

Julio,  Beat  me  away  then ;  I  shall  grow  here 
still  else. 

Ang,  That  were  the  way  to  have  me  grow  there 
with  thee. 
Farewell,  for  ever  1  iExit. 

Julio,  Stay !  I  am  uncharm'd. 
Farewell,  thou  cursed  house !  from  this  hour  be 
More  hated  of  me  than  a  leprosy !  lExit, 

Enter  Lbua. 

Lelia,  Both  gone  ?  A  plague  upon  'em  both ! 
Am  I  deceived  again  ?     Oh,  I  would  rail, 
And  follow  'em,  but  I  fear  the  spite  dl  people. 
Till  I  have  emptied  all  my  gall. 
The  next  I  seize  upon  shall  pay  their  follies 
To  the  last  penny ;  this  will  work  me  worse ; 
He  that  comes  next,  by  Heaven,  shall  feel  their 
curse !  IBxeunt, 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  Fabritio's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Jacomo  at  one  Door,  and  Fabritio  at  another, 

FeUt,  Oh,  you're  a  sweet  youth,  so  uncivilly 
To  rail,  and  run  away ! 
Joe,  Oh !  are  you  there,  sir  ? 


I  am  glad  I  have  found  you !    You  have  not  now 
To  shew  your  wit  before.  [your  ladies, 

Ftib,  Thou  wou'lt  not,  wou*lt  a  ? 

Jao,  What  a  sweet  youth  I  am,  as  you  hsTe 
made  me,  iOrtnu, 

You  shall  know  presentiy. 

Fab,  Put  up  your  sword ; 
I  have  seen  it  often ;  'tis  a  fbx. 
•  Jae,  It  is  so ; 

And  yon  shall  fed  it  too.    Will  you  dispatch,  air, 
And  leave  your  mirth  out  ?  or  I  shall  take  oocasion 
To  beat  you,  and  disgrace  you  too. 

Fab,  Well ;  since 
There  is  no  otiier  way  to  deal  with  you, 
(Let's  see  your  sword ;  I  am  sure  yon  scorn  all  odds) 
I  will  fight  with  you. 

inep  meaeuret  and  Fabbitio  gets  his  sword. 

Jae.  How  now  ? 

Fab,  Nay,  stsnd  out ; 
Or,  by  this  l%ht,  I'll  make  you ! 

Jae.  This  k  scurvy, 
And  out  of  fear  done. 

Fab.  No,  sir ;  out  of  judgment ; 
For  he  tiiat  deals  with  thee  (tiiou  art  grown  so 

boisterous) 
Must  have  more  wits,  or  more  lives,  than  another, 
Or  always  be  in  armour,  or  enchanted, 
Or  be  is  miserable. 

Jae.  Your  end  of  this,  sir  ? 

Fab.  My  end  is  only  mirth,  to  laugh  at  thee. 
Which  now  1*11  do  in  safety ;  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jae.  'Sheart !  then  I  am  grown  ridiculous  ! 

Fab,  Thou  art; 
And  wilt  be  shorUy  sport  for  little  children^ 
If  thou  continuest  this  rude  stubbomneas. 

Jae.  Oh,  God,  for  anything  tiiat  had  an  edge ! 

Fab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Joe,  Fy,  what  a  shame  it  is, 
To  have  a  lubber  shew  his  teetii  t 

Fab.  Ha,  ha! 

Jae.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  tl  me,  thou  wretched 
feUow? 
Speak,  with  a  pox !  and  look  you  render  me 
Just  such  a  reason 

Fab.  I  shall  die  with  laughing ! 

Jae.  As  no  man  can  find  fkult  witii.  I  shall  have 
Another  sword,  I  shall,  you  fleering  puppy ! 

Fab.  Does  not  this  testiness  shew  finely  in  thee  ? 
Once  more,  take  heed  of  children !     If  they  find 

thee. 
They'll  break  up  school  to  bear  thee  company, 
rrhou  wilt  be  such  a  pastime)  and  hoot  at  thee, 
And  call  thee  Bloody-bones,  and  Spade,  and  Spit- 

fire, 
And  Craffer  Madman,  and  Go-by-Jeronimo, 
And  Will  with  a  Whisp,  and  Come-Aloft,   and 

Crack-Rope, 
And  old  Saint  Dennis  with  the  dudgeon  oodpieoe. 
And  twenty  such  names. 

Jae.  No,  I  think  they  will  not 

Fab.  Yes,  but  they  will ;  and  nurses  still  their 
children 
Only  with  thee,  and  **  Here  take  him,  Jacomo !" 

Jae,  God's  precious,  that  I  were  but  over  thee 
One  steeple  height!  I  would  fidl  and  break  thy 
neck. 

Fab.  This  is  the  reason  I  laugh  at  thee,  and. 
While  thou  art  thus,  will  do.    'Tell  me  one  thing. 

Jae,  I  wonder  how  thou  durst  thus  question  me! 
Pr'ythee  restore  my  sword. 
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Fab.  Tell  me  bat  one  thing. 
And  it  may  be  I  will.    Nay,  sir,  keep  oat 

Jae,  Well,  I  will  be  yonr  fool  now ;  speak  your 
mind,  sir. 

Fab.  Art  thou  not  breeding  teeth  ? 

Jae,  Howl  teeth? 

Fob.  Yes,  teeth ; 
Thou  wonldst  not  be  so  froward  else. 

Joe.  Teeth? 

Fab.  Come ;  'twill  make  thee 
A  little  rheumatic,  but  that*s  all  one ; 
We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet, 
And  a  fringed  muckender  hang  at  Ihy  girdle ; 
I'll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a  coral  for  thee, 
And  a  fine  ring  of  bells. 

Jae.  'FaiA,  this  is  somewhat 
Too  mnch,  Fabritio,  to  your  friend  that  loTes 

you: 
Methinks,  your  goodness  rather  should  invent 
A  way  to  make  my  foUiei  leas,  than  breed  'em. 
I  should  have  been  more  moderate  to  you ; 
But  I  see  you  despise  me. 

Fab.  Now  I  love  you. 
There,  take  your  sword ;  continue  so.    I  dare  not 
Stay  now  to  try  your  patience ;  soon  I'll  meet 

you: 
And,  as  you  love  your  honours,  and  your  state. 
Redeem  yourself  well  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Farewell,  till  soon !  IBxit. 

Jae.  WeU,  I  shall  think  of  this.  iExit. 


SCENE  VI A  Room  in  a  Tavern. 

BnUr  Host,  Puo,  and  Boy,  with  a  Olatt  of  Wine. 

Piso.  Nothing  i'  th'  world  but  a  dried  tongue  or 

Hoti.  Taste  him,  and  tell  me.  [two. 

Fuo.  He's  a  valiant  wine ; 
This  must  be  he,  mine  Host. 

HosL  This  shall  be  ipse. 
Oh,  he's  a  devilish  bitii^  winci  a  tyrant 
Where  he  lays  hold,  sir ;  this  is  he  that  scorns 
Small  beer  should  quench  him,  or  a  foolish  caudle 
Bring  him  to  bed;  no,  if  he  flhich  I'll  shame  him. 
And  draw  him  out  to  mull  amongst  old  midwives. 

Pieo.  There  is  a  soldier,  1  would  have  thee  batter 
Above  the  rest,  because  he  thinks  there's  no  man 
Can  give  him  drink  enough. 

Hoti.  What  kind  of  man? 

Piio.  That  thou  mayst  know  him  perfectly,  he's 
Of  a  left-handed  making,  a  lank  Aing,  [one 

As  if  his  belly  were  ta'en  up  with  straw. 
To  hunt  a  match. 

Hoti.  Has  he  no  beard  to  shew  him  ? 

Pito.  Faith,  but  a  little;  yet  enough  to  note  him. 
Which  grows  in  parcels,  here  and  there  a  remnant : 
And  that  thou  mayst  not  miss  him,  he  is  one 
That  wears  his  forehead  in  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Hoti,  That  note's  enough ;  he's  mine;  Fll  fuddle 
Or  Ue  i'  th'  suds.    You  will  be  here  too  ?      [him, 

Fito.  Yes. 
Till  soon,  farewell,  and  bear  up. 

Hoti.  If  I  do  not. 
Say  I  am  recreant ;  I'll  get  things  ready.  iEjceunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  h^Tke  Street. 


Enter  Juuo  and  Amqmu>, 


JuUo.  'Tis  strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus,  with 

Ang.  I  am  sure  I  am  so.  [thy  dis(nretion. 

Julio.  I  am  well,  you  see. 

Ang.  Keep  yourself  warm  then,  and  go  home 
and  sleep. 
And  pray  to  God  thou  mayst  continue  so. 
'Wo^d  1  had  gone  to  th'  devil  of  an  errand, 
When  I  was  made  a  fool  to  see  her !  Leave  me ; 
I  am  not  fit  for  conversation. 

JuUo.  Why  thou  ait  worse  than  I  was. 

Anff.  Therefore  leave  me ; 
The  nature  of  my  sickness  is  not  eased 
By  company  or  counsel :  I  am  mad ; 
And,  if  you  follow  me  with  questions, 
Shall  shew  myself  so. 

Julio.  This  is  more  than  error. 

Ang.  Fny  be  content  that  you  have  made  me 
And  do  inot  wonder  at  me.  [thus, 

Julio.  Let  me  know 
But  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  I  am  gone : 
I  would  be  loth  to  leave  you  thus  else. 

Ang.  Nothing 
That  needs  your  fear ;  tiiat  is  suffident. 
Farewell,  and  pray  for  me. 

JuUo.  I  would  not  leave  you. 

Ang.  You  must  and  shall. 

Julio.  I  will  then.     'Would  yon  woman 
Had  been  ten  fathom  under  ground,  when  first 
I  saw  her  eyes ! 


Ang.  Yet  she  had  been  dangerous ; 
For  to  some  wealthy  rock  of  precious  stone. 
Or  mine  of  gold  as  tempting,  her  fair  body 
Might  have  been  tum'd ;  which  once  found  out 

by  labour. 
And  brought  to  use,  having  her  spells  within  it. 
Might  have  corruptisd  states,  and  ruin'd  kingdoms ; 
Which  had  been  fearful,  friend.     Go :  when  I  see 
Next,  I  will  be  as  thou  art,  or  no  more.  [thee 

Pray  do  not  follow  me  :  you'll  make  me  angry. 
Julio.  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  right  again  I 
Ang.  Amen  !  lExeunt  teveraUy. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  ihe  Tavern. 

Enter  Tavern  B<qr«,  4^« 

Bog,  Score  a  gallon  of  sack,  and  a  pint  of  olivea, 
Above  teUhin.  Why,  drawer  I  [to  the  Unicom. 
Bog.  Anon,  anon  1 

Another  Bog,  Look  into  the  Nag's-head  there. 
2  Bog.  Score  a  quart  of  claret  to  the  Bar : 
And  a  pound  of  sausages  into  the  Flower-pot. 

Enter  First  Servant,  Mfith  Wine. 
\  Serv.  The  devil's  in  their  throats.  Anon,  anon  I 

Enter  Seoond  Servant. 

2  Serv,  MuU  a  pint 
Of  sack  there  for  the  women  in  the  Flower-de-luce, 
And  put  in  ginger  enough ;  they  belch  like  pot-guns : 
Andy  Robin,  fetch  tobacco  fbr  the  Pescock  j 
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They  will  not  be  drank  till  midnight  elie.     How 
How  does  my  master  ?  [now  ! 

2  Bop.  'Faith,  he  lies,  drawing  on  apace. 

1  Bop,  That's  an  ill  sign. 

2  Bop.  And  fambles  with  the  pots  too. 

1  Bop.  Then  there's  no  way  but  one  with  him. 

2  Bop.  All  the  rest, 
Except  the  Captain,  are  in  Umbo  pairum, 
Where  they  lie  sod  in  sack. 

1  Bop,  Does  he  bear  np  still  ? 

2  Bop.  Afore  the  wind  still,  with  his  lights  up 
All  he  takes  in  I  think  he  turns  to  juleps,  [bravely : 
Or  he  has  a  world  of  stowage  in  his  belly : 
The  rest  look  all  like  fire>£akes,  and  lie  scattered 
Like  rushes  round  about  the  room.    My  master 
Is  now  the  loving'st  man,  I  think,  above  ground — 

1  Bop.  'Would  he  were  always  drank  then ! 
Within.  Drawer! 

2  Bop.  Anon,  anon,  sir ! 

1  Bop.  And  swears  I  shall  be  free  to-morrow ; 
And  calls  upon  my  mistress !  [and  so  weeps, 

2  Bop.  Then  he's  right. 
1  Bop,  And  swears  the  Captain  must  lie  this 

night  with  her, 
(And  bade  me  break  it  to  her  with  discretion) 
That  he  may  leave  an  issue  after  him, 
Able  to  entertain  a  Dutch  ambassador : 
And  tdls  him  feelingly  how  sweet  she  is, 
And  how  he  stole  her  from  her  friends  1'  th'  country. 
And  brought  her  vip  disguised  with  the  carriers. 
And  was  nine  nights  bereaving  her  her  maidenhead 
And  the  tenth  got  a  drawer.     Here  they  come. 

Snter  Host,  LoDonco,  and  Piso,  drunk  /  and  Jaoomo. 

Wifhin.  Drawer ! 

1  Bop.  Anon,  anon  !  Speak  to  the  Tiger,  Peter. 

Host.  There's  my  bells,  boys,  my  silver  bell. 

Piso.  'Would  he  were  hang'd 
As  high  as  I  could  ring  him ! 

Host.  Captain. 

Jac.  Ho,  boy? 

Lod.  Robin,  sufficient  single  beer,  as  cold 
As  crystal ;  quench,  Robin,  quench. 

1  Bop.  I  am  gone,  sir. 

Host.  Shall  we  bear  up  still  ?  Captain,  how  I 
love  thee ! 
Sweet  Captain,  let  me  kiss  thee !  By  this  hand, 
I  love  thee  next  to  malmsey  in  a  morning. 
Of  all  things  transitory. 

Jao.  1  love  thee  too, 
As  far  as  I  can  love  a  fat  man. 

Host.  Dost  thou.  Captain  ? 
Sweetly?  and  heartily? 

Jao.  With  all  my  heart,  boy. 

Host.  Then,    welcome.    Death  I — Come,  close 
Thou  shalt  have  all.      [mine  eyes,  sweet  Captain  ; 

Jao.  What  shall  your  wife  have  then  ? 

Host.  Why,  she  shall  have 
(Besides  my  blessing,  and  a  silver  spoon) 
Enough  to  keep  her  stirring  in  the  world, 
Three  little  children  ;  one  of  them  was  mine. 
Upon  my  conscience  ;  th'  other  two  are  Pagans  t 

Jae.  'Twere  good  she  had  a  little  foolish  money. 
To  rub  the  time  away  with. 

Host.  Not  a  rag, 
Not  a  denier :   No  ;  let  her  spin,  a'  God's  name, 
And  raise  her  house  again. 

Jao,  Thou  shalt  not  die  though. — 
Boy,  see  your  master  safe  delivered  ; 
j     He's  ready  to  lie  in. 


Host.  Good  night ! 

Jao.  Good  morrow ! 
Drink  till  the  cow  come  home,  'tis  all  paid,  boys. 

Lod.  A  pox  of  sack ! 

Host.  Marry,  God  bless  my  butts !    Sack  is  a 
'Tis  comfortable,  gentiemen.  [jewel ; 

Jae.  More  beer,  boy ; 
Very  sufficient  single  beer. 

Bop.  Here,  sir. 
How  is  it,  gentlemen  ? 

Jao.  But  even  so  so. 

Host,  €ro  before  finely,  Robin,  and  prepare 
My  wife ;  bid  her  be  right  and  straight ;  I  come. 
And,  sirrah,  if  they  quanel,  let  'em  nae         [boy. 
Their  own  discretions,  by  all  means,  and  stir  not ; 
And  he  that*s  kill'd  sfaaU  be  as  sweetiy  buried. — 
Captain,  adien  1  adieu,  sweet  bully  Captain ! 
One  kiss  before  I  die,  one  kiss  1 

Jae.  Farewell,  boy ! 

Host.  All  my  sweet  bojrs,  fiurewell !  lEjnt. 

Lod.  Go  sleep ;  you  are  drunk. 

Jae,  Come,  gentlemen ;  I'll  see  you  at  jonr 
You  look  not  lustily ;  a  quart  more  ?        [lodging. 

Lod,  No,  boy. 

Piso,  Get  us  a  torch. 

Bop.  'Tis  day,  sir. 

Jao.  That's  all  one. 

Piso.  Are  not  those  the  stars,  thou  scurvy  boy  ? 

Lod.  Is  not  Charle*wain  there  ?  tell  me  that  I 

Jae.  Yes.—  [there? 

I  have  paid  'em  trulv. — Do  not  vex  him,  sirrah. 

Piso.  Confess  it,  boy ;  or,  as  I  live,  I'll  beat 
Midnight  into  tiiy  brains. 

Bop.  I  do  confess  it. 

Piso.  Then  live;   and  draw  more  small  lieer 
presently. 

Jae.  Come,  boys,  let's  hug  together,  and   be 
loving, 
And  sing,  and  do  brave  things.  Cheerly,  my  hearts ! 
A  pox  o'  being  sad  !  Now  could  I  fiy, 
And  turn  the  world  about  upon  my  finger. 
Come,  ye  shall  love  me ;  I'm  an  honest  fellow : 
Hang  care  and  fortune  I  we  are  friends. 

Lod.  No,  Captain. 

Jao.  Do  not  you  love  me  ?  I  love  you  two  dear! j. 

Piso.  No,  by  no  means;   you  are  a  fighting 
captain. 
And  kill  np  such  poor  people  as  we  are  by  th'  doaena. 

Lod.  As  they  Idll  flies  with  fox-tails.  Captain. 

Jao>  Well,  sir? 

Lod.  Methinksnow,  as  I  stand,  the  Captain  shewa 
To  be  a  very  merciful  young  man. 
And  pr'ythee  Piso,  let  me  have  thy  opinion. 

Pi»o.  Then  he  shall  have  mercy  that  merdM  is. 
Or  all  the  painters  are  Apocrypha. 

Jae,  I  am  glad  you  have  your  wits  yet.    Will 
ye  go? 

Piso.  You  had  best  say  we  are  drunk. 

Jae.  Ye  are. 

Lod.  You  lie ! 

Jac.  Ye  are  rascals,  drunken  rascals  ! 

Piso.  'Tis  sufficient. 

Jac.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  why,  before  I  boat  ye  : 
You  have  been  tampering  any  time  these  three 
Thus  to  disgrace  me.  [days, 

Piso.  That's  a  lie  too. 

Jae.  Well,  sir! 
Yet,  I  thank  God,  I  have  turn'd  your  points  on 

you; 
For  which  I'll  spare  ye  somewhat,  btif  a  beating. 
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Pi$o,  I'll  make  yon  fiut  fire,  Captain,  by  this 
hand. 
An  ye  provoke — Do  not  provoke,  I'd  wi^h  yon. 

Jae.  How  do  yon  like  thia  ?  lOeaU  them, 

Lod.  Sore  I  am  enchanted. 

Piso.  Stay  till  I  draw 

Jao.  Dispatch  then  ;  I  am  angry. 

PUo.  And  thon  shalt  see  how  suddenly  I'll  kill 
thee. 

Jae.  Thou  dar'st  not  dcaw.     Ye  cold,  tame, 
mangy  cowards, 
Ye  dmnken  rogues,  can  nothing  make  ye  valiant  ? 
Not  wine,  nor  beating  ? 

Lod.  If  this  way  be  suffered 

'TSs  very  well ! 

Jae.  Go ;  there's  your  way ;  go  and  sleep  1 
I  have  pity  on  you ;  you  shall  have  the  rest 
To-morrow  when  we  meet. 

Piso.  Come,  Lodovic : 
He's  monstrous  drunk  now;  there's  no  talking 
with  him. 

Jae.  I  am  so ;  when  I  am  sober,  I'll  do  mora. 
Bov,  Where's  mine  host  ? 

lExwnt  Looovio>  and  Piso. 

Boy.  He's  on  his  bed,  aaleep,  sir.  IBxit. 

Jae.  Let  him  alone  then.  Now  am  I  high  proof 
For  any  action ;  now  could  I  fight  bravely. 
And  charge  into  a  wildfire ;  or  I  could  love 
Any  man  living  now,  or  any  woman, 
Or  indeed  any  creature  that  loves  sack. 
Extremely,  monstrously :  I  am  so  loving, 
Just  at  tlds  instant,  that  I  might  be  brought, 
(I  feel  it)  with  a  little  labour,  now  to  talk 
With  a  justice  of  peace,  that  to  my  nature 
I  hfte  next  an  ill  sword.     I  will  do 
Some  strange  brave  thing  now ;  and  I  have  it  here : 
Pray  God  the  air  keep  out !   I  feel  it  bussing. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Frbdxrick's  Hoiue. 
Enter  FxucDxiuar,  Clora,  and  Frank,  waUdng  alone. 

Chra.  She  loves  him  too  much ;  that's  the  plain 
truth,  Frederick ; 
For  which,  if  I  might  be  bdieved,  I  think  her 
A  strange  forgetter  of  herself :  There's  Julio, 
Or  twenty  more 

Fred.  In  your  eye,  I  believe  you ; 
But,  credit  me,  the  Captain  is  a  man. 
Lay  but  his  rough  affections  by,  as  worthy 

Clora.  So  is  a  resty  jade  a  horse  of  service. 
If  he  would  leave  his  naturo.     Grive  me  one. 
By  your  leave,  sir,  to  make  a  husband  of, 
Not  to  be  wean'd,  when  I  should  marry  him  : 
Methinks,  a  man  is  misery  enough. 

Fred,  You  are  too  bitter.  I  would  not  have  him 
worse; 
Yet  I  shall  see  you  hamper'd  one  day,  lady, 
I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  this  heresy. 

Chra.  I'll  bum  before  ! — [  To  Frank.] — Come, 
pr'ythee  leave  this  sadness. 
This  walking  by  thyself  to  see  the  devil, 
This  mumps,  this  ktehrytna,  this  love  in  sippets  ; 
It  fits  thee  like  a  French  hood. 

Frank.  Does  it  so  ? 
I  am  Buro  it  fits  thee  to  be  ever  talking. 
And  nothing  to  the  purpose :  Take  up  quiekly ; 
Thy  wit  will  founder  of  all  four  else,  wench, 
If  thou  hold'st  this  pace :  take  up,  when  I  bid  thee. 


Clora.  Before  your  brother  ?  fy ! 

Fred.  I  can  endure  it 

Enter  Jaoomo,  drunk. 

Clora.  Here's  Raw-head  come  again.     Lord, 
how  he  looks  I 
Pray  God  we  'scape  with  broken  pates ! 

Frank.  Were  I  he. 
Thou  shouldst  not  want  thy  wish.     He  has  been 
Has  he  not,  Frederick  ?  [drinking ; 

Fred.  Yes ;  but  do  not  find  it. 

Clora.  Peace,  and  let's  hear  his  wisdom. 

Fred.  You  will  mad  him. 

Jae.  I  am  somewhat  bold,  but  that's  all  one. 

Clora,  A  short 
And  pithy  saying  of  a  soldier 

Frank.  As  I  live. 
Thou  art  a  strange  mad  wench  ! 

Clora.  To  make  a  parson. 

Jae.  Ladies,  I  mean  to  kiss  joxk 

Clora.  How  he  wipes 
His  mouth,  like  a  young  preacher !  We  shall  have  it. 

Jae.  In  order  as  yon  lie  before  me :  First, 
I  will  begin  with  you. 

Frank.  With  me,  sir  ? 

Jae.  Yes. 

Frank.  If  you  will  promise  me  to  kiss  in  ease, 
I  care  not  if  I  venture. 

Jao.  I'll  kiss  according  to  mine  own  inventions, 
As  I  shall  see  cause ;  sweetly  I  would  wish  you. 
I  love  you.  [Kitece  her. 

Frank.  Do  you,  sir  ? 

Jae.  Yes,  indeed  do  I ; 
'Would  I  could  tell  you  how  ! 

Frank,  I  would  you  would,  sir ! 

Jae.  I  would  to  God  I  could  ;  but  'tis  sufficient, 
I  love  you  with  my  heart. 

Frank,  Alas,  poor  heart ! 

Jae,  And  I  am  sorry, — ^but  we'll  talk  of  that 
Hereafter,  ift  please  God. 

Frank.  Even  when  you  will,  sir. 

Clora,  He's  dismal    drunk ;  would   he   were 

Jao.  You,  [muzsled! 

I  take  it,  are  the  next. 

Frank.  Gio  to  him,  fool. 

Clora.  Not  I ;  a'  will  bite  me. 

Jao,  When,  wit  ?  when  ? 

Clora.  Good  Captain ! 

Jae.  Nay,  an  you  play  bo-peep,  I'll  ha'  no  mercy, 
But  catch  as  catch  may. 

Fred.  Nay,  I'll  not  defend  you. 

Clora.  Good  Captain,  do  not  hurt  me  !  I  am  sorry 
That  e'er  I  anger'd  you. 

Jao.  I'll  tew  you  for't. 
By  this  hand,  wit,  unless  you  kiss  discreetly. 

IKiteet  her, 

Clora.  No  more,  sir. 

Jae.  Yes,  a  little  more,  sweet  wit ; 
One  taste  more  o'  your  office.    Go  thy  ways. 
With  thy  small  kettle-drums ;  upon  my  conscience. 
Thou  art  the  best  that  e'er  man  laid  his  leg  o'er. 

Clora.  He  smells  just  like  a  cellar :  Fy  upon  him  I 

Jae.  Sweet  lady,  now  to  you. 

lOoing  to  FRjroaaiaK. 

Clora.  For  love's  sake,  kiss  him. 

Fred.  I  shall  not  keep  my  countenance. 

Frank.  Try,  pr'ythee. 

Jae.  Pray  be  not  coy,  sweet  woman;  for  111 
I  am  blunt ;  but  you  must  pardon  me.    [kiss  you. 

Clora.  Oh,  God,  my  sides ! 

AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
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Jae.  Why  ba,  ha,  ha  ?  why  laugh  ? 
Why  all  this  noise,  sweet  ladies  ? 

Chra,  Lusty  Lawrence, 
See  what  a  sweet  gentlewoman  yon  hare  saluted : 
Pray  God,  she  prove  not  quick  1 

Fred.  Where  were  thine  eyes, 
To  take  me  for  a  woman  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jeui.  Who  art'a  ?  art'a  mortal  ? 

Fred.  I  am  Frederick. 

Jao.  Then  Frederick  is  an  ass,  a  scurry  Frederick, 
To  laugh  at  me. 

Frank.  Sweet  Captain  1 

Jac.  Away,  woman  1 
Go  stitch,  and  serve  God ;  I  despise  thee,  woman  1 
And  Frederick  shall  be  beaten. — 'Sblood,  you  rogue. 
Have  you  none  else  to  make  your  puppies  of 
But  me  ? 

Fred.  I  pr'ythee  be  more  patient ; 
There's  no  hurt  done. 

Jae,  'Sblood,  but  there  shall  be,  scab  !    U>rQm9. 

Chra.  Help,  help,  for  love's  sake  I 
'     Frank.  Who's  within  there  ? 

Fred.  So! 
Now  you  have  made  a  fair  hand. 

Jac.  Why  ? 

Fred.  You  have  kiU'd  me.  iFdtti  m  kOied. 

Chra.  Call  in  someofficers,  and  stay  the  Captain  ! 

Jac.  You  shall  not  need. 

Chra.  This  is  your  drunkenness  ! 

Frank.  Oh,  me,  unhappy  brother  Frederick ! 
Look  but  upon  me ;  do  not  part  so  from  me  ! 
Set  him  a  little  higher.    He  is  dead  1 

Chra.  Oh,  villain,  villain  I 

BnUr  Fabrrio,  and  Benrants. 

Fab.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Frank,  Oh,  sir,  my  brother !    Oh,  my  dearest 
brother ! 

Chra.  This  drunken  trough  has  kill'd  him. 

Fab.  Kill'd  him? 

Chra.  Yes. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  hang  him  quickly  !  he  will  do 
Every  day  such  a  murder  else.  There's  nothing 
But  a  strong  gallows  that  can  make  him  quiet ; 
I  find  it  in  his  nature  too  late. 

Fab.  Pray  be  quiet ; 
Let  me  come  to  him. 

Chra,  Some  go  for  a  surgeon  ! 

Frank.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  woman  has   he 
Let  me  alone,  good  sir !  [made  me  I 

Fab.  To  what  a  fortune 
Hast  thou  reserved  thy  life  1 

Jac.  Fabritio. 

Fab.  Never  entreat  me ;  for  I  will  not  know  thee, 
Nor  utter  one  word  for  thee,  unless  it  be 
To  have  thee  hang'd. — For  God  sake,  be  more 
temperate  ! 

Jae.  I  have  a  sword  still,  and  I  am  a  villain ! 

{Offeri  to  kiU  himstHf. 

Chra,  ^0.  Hold,  hold,  hold  ! 
:   Jac.  Ha! 

[Bernuats  lay  hold  on  Hm  /  he  itrugffUs, 

Chra.  Away  with  him,  for  Heaven*B  sake ! 
He  is  too  desperate  for  our  enduring. 

Fab.  Come,  you  shall  sleep ;  come,  strive  not ; 
I'll  have  it  so.  Here,  take  him  to  his  lodging ; 
And  see  him  laid  before  you  part. 

Serv,  We  will,  sir. 

IBxtunt  JiU»aio  and  Senranto. 

Fred.  Ne'er  wonder ;  I  am  living  yet,  and  well. 


I  thank  yon,  sister,  for  your  grief ;  pray  keep  it 
Till  I  am  fitter  for  it. 

Fab.  Do  you  live,  sir  ? 

Fred.  Yes;  bat  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  he 
To  such  a  madness  in  his  wine.  [was  grown 

Fab.  'Twas  well,  sir. 
You  had  that  good  respect  unto  his  temper, 
That  no  worse  followed. 

Fred.  If  I  had  stood  him. 
Certain  one  of  us  must  have  perish'd.    How  now, 
Frank? 

Frank.  Beshrew  my  heart,  I  tremble  like  an 
aspen! 

Chra.  Let  him  come  here  no  more,  for  Heaven's 
Unless  he  be  in  chains.  [sake, 

Frank,  I  would  fain  see  him 
After  he  has  slept,  Fabritio,  but  to  try 
How  he  will  be.  Chide  him,  and  bring  him  back. 

Chra.  You'll  never  leave,  till  yon  be  worried 
with  him. 

Frank.  Come,  brother ;  we'll  walk  in,  and  laugh 
To  get  this  fever  off  me.  [a  little, 

Clora.  Hang  him.  squib  1 
Now  could  I  grind  him  into  priming  powder. 

Frank.  Pray  will  you  leave  your  fooling  ? 

Fab.  Come,  all  friends. 

Frank.  Thou  art  enough  to  make  an  age  of  men 
Thou  art  so  cross  aod  peevish.  [so  ; 

Fab.  I  will  chide  him  ; 
And,  if  he  be  not  graceless,  make  him  cry  for't 

Chra.  I  would  go  a  mile  (to  see  him  cry)  in 
slippers. 
He  would  look  so  like  a  whey-cheese. 

Frank.  'Would  we  might  see  him  onoe  more  1 

Fab.  If  yon  dare  • 

Venture  a  second  trial  of  his  temper, 
I  make  no  doubt  to  bring  him. 

Chra.  No,  good  Frank, 
Let  him  alone :  I  see  his  vein  lies  only 
For  felling  out  at  wakes  and  bear-baitings. 
That  may  express  him  sturdy. 

Fab.  Now,  indeed. 
You  are  too  sharp,  sweet  sister ;  for  unless 
It  be  this  sin,  which  is  enough  to  drown  bim, 
I  mean  this  sourness,  he's  as  brave  a  fellow, 
As  forward,  and  as  understanding  else. 
As  any  he  that  lives. 

Frank.  I  do  believe  you ; 
And,  good  sir,  when  you  see  him,  if  we  have 
Distasted  his  opinion  any  way. 
Make  peace  again. 

Fab.  I  wUl.  ru  leave  ye,  Udies. 

Chra.  Take  heed !  you  had  best ;  he  has  sworn 
to  pay  you  else. 

Fab.  I  warrant  you;  Ihavebeenoftenthreaten'd. 

Chra.  When  he  comes  next,  I  have  the  oou^» 
ortooth-ach. 
Or  something  that  shall  make  me  keep  my  chamber ; 
I  love  him  so  welL 

Frank.  'Would  you  would  keep  your  tongue ! 

lExenmL 


SCENE  IV.^The  Street  b^ore  Lxlia's  H(nue. 

Enter  Avomu}. 

Ang.  I  cannot  keep  from  this  ungodly  woman. 
This  Lelia !  whom  I  know  too,  yet  am  caught ; 
Her  looks  are  nothing  like  her:  'Would  her  feults 
Were  all  in  Paris  print  upon  her  fece, 
Cum  prtoUegio  to  use  'em  still ! 
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I  would  write  an  epistle 
Before  it,  on  the  inside  of  her  mask, 
And  dedicate  it  to  the  whore  of  Babylon; 
With  a  preface  upon  her  nose  to  the  gentle  reader : 
And  they  shoald  be  to  be  sold 
At  the  sign  of  the  Whore's  Headi'  th'  Pottage- 
pot, 
In  what  street  yon  please.    Bat  all  this  helps  not 

me! 
I  am  made  to  be  thus  catch'd,  past  any  redress. 
With  a  thing  I  contemn  too.  I  have  read  Epictetus 
Twice  oyer  against  the  desire  of  these  outward 

*  things; 
And  still  her  hce  runs  in  my  mind :  I  went 
To  say  my  prayers,  and  they  were  so  laid  out  o' 
That  if  I  could  find  any  prayers  I  had,      [th'  way, 
I  am  no  Christian.  This  is  the  door,  and  the  short  is, 
I  must  see  her  again.  Iffe  knocks. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Who's  there? 

Ang.  'Tis  I : 
I  would  speak  with  your  mistress. 

Maid,  Did  she  send  for  you  ? 

Ang.  No ;  what  then  ?  1  would  see  her.     Pr'y- 
thee,  by  thy  leave ! 

Maid.  Not  by  my  leave ;  for  she  will  not  see 
you,  but  doth  hate 
You  and  your   friend,  and  doth  wish  you  both 

hang'd; 
Which,  being  so  proper  men,  is  great  pity 
That  you  are  not. 

Ang,  How  is  this  ? 

Maid.  For  your  sweet  self  in  particular, 
Wl^  she  resoWes  persuaded  your  friend  to  neglect 

her, 
Shedeemeth  whipcord  the  most  conrenient  unction, 
For  your  back  and  ahonlders. 

Anff.  Let  me  in,  I'll  satisfy  her. 

Maid.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  you  are  in 
doubt 
Of  these  my  speeches,  insomuch  that  you 
Shall  spend  more  time  in  arguing  at  the  door, 
I  am  fiilly  persuaded  that  my  mistress  in  person 

from  above. 
Will  utter  her  mind  more  at  large,  by  way 
Of  urine  upon  your  head,  that  it  may  sink 
The  more  soundly  into  yourunderstanding  faculties. 

Anff.  This  is  the  strangest  thing!  Good  pretty 
Why  dost  thou  use  me  so  2  I  pray  thee  [soul. 
Let  me  in,  sweet-heart! 

Maid.  Indeed  I  cannot,  sweet-heart  I 

Anff.  Thou  art  a  handsome  one,  and  thi«  cross- 
Does  not  become  thee.  [ness 

Maid.  Alas,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Anff.  Espedally  to  me  :  Thou  know'st  when  I 
was  here, 
)  said  I  liked  thee  of  all  thy  mistress'  servants. 

Maid.  So  did  I  you ;  though  it  be  not  my  fortune 
To  express  it  at  this  present ;  for  truly, 
If  you  would  cry,  I  cannot  let  you  in. 

Anff.  lApart.]  Pox  on  her !  I  must  go  the  down- 
right way. — Look  you. 
Here  is  ten  pound  for  you,  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Maid,  I  like  your  gold  well,  but  it  is  a  thing. 
By  Heaven,  I  cannot  do  1  She  will  not  speak  with 
I'. specially  at  this  time ;.  she  has  affairs.  [you, 

Anff.  [Apart.]  This  makes  her  leave  her  jesting 
yet.— But  take  it. 
And  let  me  see  her ;  bring  me  to  a  place 


Where,  undiscemed  of  herself,  I  may 
Feed  my  desiring  eyes  but  half-an-hour. 

Maid.  Why,  '^th,  I  think  I  can ;  and  I  will 
stretch 
My  wits  and  body  too  for  gold.  If  you  will  swear. 
As  you  are  gentle,  not  to  stir  or  speak. 
Whatever  you  shall  see  or  hear,  now  or  hereafter — 
Give  me  your  gold  :  I'll  plant  you. 

Anff.  Why,  as  I  am  a  gentleman, 
I  will  not. 

Maid,  Enough.  Quick  !  follow  me.        IJSxeunt. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Why,  where's  this  maid  ?  She  has  much 
care  of  her  business ! 
Nell !  I  think  she  be  sunk  1  Why,  Nell  1  whiew  ! 
Maid.  IWitfUn.]  What's  the  matter  .> 

£n(cr  Maid. 

Ser9»  I  pray  you  heartily  come  away ! 
Oh,  come,  come.    The  gentleman  my  mistress  in- 
vited 
Is  coming  down  the  street,  and  the  banquet 
Not  yet  brought  out !  IThep  bring  in  Ou  banquet. 

Lelia.  [  m<Am.]  Nell,  sirrah ! 

Maid.  I  come  forsooth.  {.Exit 

Serv.  Now  must  I  walk : 
When  there  is  any  fleshly  matters  in  hand, 
My  mistress  sends  me  of  a  four  hours'  errand  : 
But  if  I  go  not  about  mine  own  bodily  business 
As  well  as  she,  I  am  a  Turk.  lExU. 


SCENE  y.—A  Room  within  ths  ITotue,  with  a 
GaiUry :  a  banquet  set  out. 

Enter  Father*  in  hi*  dieguiee  as  a  sotdier. 

Father.  What !  all  wide  open  >  'Tin  the  way  to 
sin, 
Doubtless ;  but  I  must  on  ;  the  gates  of  hell 
Are  not  more  passable  than  these:  How  they 
Will  be  to  get  out,  God  knows  ;  I  must  try. 
'Tis  very  strange  I  If  there  be  any  life 
Within  this  house,  'would  it  would  shew  itself ! 
What's  here  ?  a  banquet  ?  and  no  mouth  to  eat. 
Or  bid  me  do  it  ?  This  is  something  like 
The  entertainment  of  adventurous  knights 
Entering  enchanted  castles ;  for  the  manner. 
Though  there  be  nothing  dismal  to  be  seen. 
Amazes  me  a  little.  What  is  meant, 
By  this  strange  invitation  ?  I  will  sound 
My  daughter's  meaning  ere  I  speak  to  her. 
If  it  be  possible ;  for  by  my  voice  IMutic. 

She  will  discover  me.  Hark !  whence  is  this  ? 

THE  BONO. 

Gome  hither,  you  that  love,  and  hear  me  ding' 

Of  jo3'8  still  growing, 
Oreen,  fresh,  and  lusty,  as  the  pride  of  spring. 

And  ever  blowing. 
Come  hither,  youths  that  blush,  and  dare  not  know 

What  is  desire. 
And  old  men,  worse  than  you,  that  cannot  blow 

One  spark  of  fire. 
And  with  the  power  of  my  enchanting  song. 
Boys  shall  be  able  men,  and  old  men  young. 

Enter  Akobu)  on  the  Oallerp. 

Come  hither,  you  that  hope,  and  yon  that  cry ; 

Leave  off  complaining ; 
Youth,  strength,  and  beaaty,  that  shall  never  die. 

Are  here  remaining. 
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Oune  hither,  fools,  and  bliuh  jou  atay  ao  long 

From  hetaig  Uest, 
And  mad  men  worse  than  you,  that  suffer  wrong. 

Yet  seek  no  rest 
Aivl  in  an  hour,  with  my  enehanting  song. 
You  shall  be  ever  pleased,  and  young  maids  Itmg. 

Enter  Lsxja  and  Maid,  %cUk  Night-gown  and  SUppen^ 

Lelia.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  hither !  m  this  kiss, 
Given  with  a  larger  freedom  than  the  use 
Of  strangers  will  admit,  shall  witness  to  yon. — 
Put  the  gown  on  him. — In  this  chair  sit  down. — 
Give  him  his  slippers. — Be  not  so  amazed :  \,Drinkt. 
Here's  to  your  health !  and  you  shall  feel  this  ?nne 
8tSr  Urely  in  me,  in  the  dead  of  night. — 
Give  him  some  wine. — Fall  to  your  banquet,  sir ; 
And  let  us  grow  in  mirth.    Though  I  am  set 
Now  thus  far  off  you,  yet,  four  glasses  hence, 
I  will  sit  here,  and  try,  till  both  our  bloods 
Shoot  up  and  down  to  find  a  passage  out ; 
Then  mouth  to  mouth  will  we  walk  up  to  bed. 
And  undress  one  another  as  we  go  ; 
Where  both  my  treasure,  body,  and  my  soul, 
Are  yours  to  be  disposed  of. 

Father,  Umh  1  umh ! 

[AfoJbM  Hgm  qfhU  white  head  and  beard. 

Lelia.  You  are  old  ? 
Is  that  your  meaning  ?    Why,  you  are  to  me 
The  greater  novelty ;  all  our  fv sh  youth 
Are  daily  offer'd  me.    Though  you  perform, 
As  you  think,  little,  yet  you  satisfy 
My  appetite  ;  firom  your  experience 
I  may  learn  something  in  the  way  of  lust 
I  may  be  better  for.     But  I  can  teach 
These  young  ones  :  But  this  day  I  did  refuse 
A  pair  of  them,  Julio  and  Angelo, 
And  told  them  they  were,  as  they  were,  raw  fools 
And  whelps.  fAitOBU)  maket  discontented  eigne. 

Maid,  Pray  God  he  speak  not ! 

[Maid  lapi  her  finger  aerae  her  eumth  to  him, 

Lelia.  Why  speak  you  not, 
Sweet  sir  ? 

Father.  Umh  ! 

[5top«  his  ears  j  shews  he  is  troubled  with  the  Music. 

Lelia.  Peace  there,  that  music  1 — Now  sir. 
Speak  to  me. 

Father.  Umh!  {Points  at  the  MaiA. 

Lelia.  Why  ?  would  you  have  her  gone  ? 
You  need  not  keep  your  freedom  in  for  her ; 
She  knows  my  life,  that  she  might  write  it ;  think 
She  is  a  stone :  She  is  a  kind  of  bawdy  confessor, 
And  will  not  utter  secrets. 

FtUher.  VxxAil  IPoints  at  her  again. 

Lelia.  Be  gone  then. 
Since  he  needs  will  have  it  so.    'Tis  all  one. 

[BxUMald.    VaXbrn  locks  the  door. 
Is  all  now  af  you  would  ?    Come,  meet  me  then ; 
And  bring  a  thousand  kisses  on  thy  lips, 
And  I  will  rob  thee  of  'em,  and  yet  leave 
Thy  lips  as  wealthy  as  they  were  before. 

Father.  [Diecowring  himeelf.]    Yes,  all  is  as  I 
would,  but  thou ! 

Lelia.  By  Heaven, 
It  is  my  fiither !  iSiarU. 

Father.  And  I  do  beseech  thee 
Leave  these  unheard-of  lusts,  which  worse  become 
Than  mocking  of  thy  father.    Let  thine  eyes  [thee 
Reflect  upon  thy  soul,  and  there  behold 
How  loauied  black  it  is  ;  and  whereas  now 
Thy  face  is  heavenly  fiur,  but  thy  mind  foul. 
Go  but  into  thy  closet,  and  there  cry  - 


Till  thou  hast  spoil'd  that  fkce,  and  thou  shalt  find 
How  ezceUent  a  change  thou  wilt  have  made. 
For  inward  beauty. 

Lelia.  Though  I  know  bin  now  [Aside, 

To  be  my  fiiAer,  neter  let  me  live 
If  my  lost  do  abate  1     I'U  take  upon  me 
To  have  known  him  all  this  while. 

Father.  Look !  dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Lelia.  I  knew  you,  sir,  before. 

Father.  What  didst  thou  do? 

Lelia.  Knew  you :  And  so  unmovedly  have  you 
All  the  sad  crosses  that  I  laid  upon  vou,      [borne 
With  such  a  noble  temper,  which  indeed 
I  purposely  cast  on  you,  to  discern 
Your  carriage  in  calamity,  and  you 
Have  undergone  'em  widi  that  brave  contempt. 
That  I  have  tum'd  the  reverence  of  a  child 
Into  the  hot  affection  of  a  lover : 
Nor  can  there  on  the  earth  be  found,  but  yours, 
A  spirit  (it  to  meet  with  mine. 

Father.  A  woman  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure  ! 

Lelia.  Look  and  believe. 

Father.  Thou  art 
Something  created  to  succeed  the  devil. 
When  he  grows  weary  of  his  envious  course. 
And  compassing  the  world.     But  I  believe  thee  ; 
Thou  didst  but  mean  to  try  my  patience, 
And  dost  so  still :  But  better  he  advised, 
And  make  thy  trial  with  some  other  thingi 
That  safdier  will  admit  a  dalliance : 
And  if  it  should  be  earnest,  understand 
How  curs'd  thou  art !  so  far  from  Heaven,  that  thoo 
Believ'st  it  not  enough  to  damn  alone. 
Or  with  a  stranger,  but  wouldst  heap  all  sins 
Unnatural  upon  this  aged  head ; 
And  draw  thy  father  to  thy  bed,  and  hell ! 

LeUa.  You  are  deceived,  sir;  *tis  not  against 
For  us  to  lie  together :  if  you  have  [nature 

An  arrow  of  the  same  tree  with  your  bow, 
Is't  more  unnatural  to  shoot  it  there 
Than  in  another  ?     'Tis  our  general  nature 
To  procreate,  as  fire's  is  to  consume ; 
And  it  will  trouble  you  to  find  a  stick 
The  fire  will  turn  from.     If  t  be  Nature's  will 
We  should  not  mix,  she  will  discover  to  us 
Some  most  apparent  crossness,  as  our  organs 
Will  not  befit ;  which  if  we  do  perceive 
We'll  leave,  and  think  it  is  her  pleasure 
That  we  should  deal  with  others. 

Father.  The  doors  are  fast ; 
Thou  shalt  not  say  a  prayer  1  'tis  not  God's  vrill 
Thou  shonldst  When  this  is  done,  I'll  kill  myself. 
That  never  man  may  tell  me  I  got  thee. 

[Fathw  draws  his  sword  /  Aitoaio  discovers  himeetf' 

Lelia,  I  pray  you,  sir  1 — Help  there  I — for  God's 
sake,  sir ! 

Ang.  Hold,  reverend  sir!  for  honour  of  your  age  I 

Father.  Who's  that? 

Ang.  For  safety  of  your  soul,  and  of  the  soul 
Of  that  too-wicked  woman  yet  to  die  ! 

Father.  What  art  thou  ?  and  how  cam'st  ttiom  to 
that  place? 

Ang.  I  am  a  man  so  strangely  hither  oome. 
That  I  have  broke  an  oath  in  speaking  this  ; 
But  I  believe  'twas  better  broke  than  kept. 
And  I  desire  your  patience.    Let  me  in. 
And  I  protest  I  will  not  hinder  you 
In  any  act  you  wish,  more  than  by  word. 
If  so  1  can  persuade  you,  that  I  will  not 
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Use  violence,  I'll  throw  1117  sword  down  to  you. 
This  house  holds  none  but  I,  only  a  maid, 
Whom  I  will  lock  fast  in,  as  I  come  down. 

Father,  I  do  not  know  thee ;  but  thy  tongue 
doth  seem 
To  be  aoquainted  with  the  truth  so  well 
That  I  will  let  thee  in :  Throw  down  thy  sword. 

Ang.  There  'tis !  LThrotei  down  hU  noord,  and  exit. 

Lelia,  How  came  he  there?     I  am  betrayed 
to  shame  I 
The  fear  of  sudden  death  struck  me  all  over 
So  violently,  that  I  scarce  have  breath 
To  speak  yet :  But  I  have  it  in  my  head, 
And  out  it  shall,  that,  Father,  may  perhaps 
O'er-reach  you  yet. 

[Father  Utt  in  Avoklo,  and  locks  tht  door. 

Father,  Come,  sir ;  what  is't  you  say  ? 

Lelia,  My  Angelo  1     By  all  the  joys  of  love, 
Thou  art  as  welcome,  as  these  pliant  arms 
Twined  round,  and  fast  about  thee,  can  persuade 
thee! 

Ang.  Away! 

Leiia.  I  was  in  such  a  fright  before  thou  cam'st ! 
Yon  old  mad  fellow  (  it  will  make  thee  laugh, 
Though  it  fear'd  me)  has  talked  so  wildly  here  ! 
Sirrah,  he  rush*d  in  at  my  doors,  and  swore 
He  was  my  father,  and,  I  think,  believed  it : 
Bat  that  he  had  a  swonl,  and  threatened  me, 
Tfaith  he  was  good  sport.    Good,  thrust  him  out, 
That  thou  and  I  may  kiss  together ;  wilt  thou  ? 

Father.  Are  you  her  companion  ?  and  with  these 
fur  words, 
Got  in  to  rescue  b«r  from  me  ?  LQfert  to^run  at  him. 

Ang,  Hold,  sir ! 
I  swear  I  do  not  harbour  such  a  thought : 
I  speak  it  not  for  that  you  have  two  swords. 
But  for  'tis  truth. 

Lelia,  Two  swords,  my  Angelo  ? 
Think  this,  that  thou  hast  two  young  brawny  ariBS 
And  ne'er  a  sword,  and  he  has  two  good  swords 
And  ne'er  an  arm  to  use  'em  :  Rush  upon  him  1 
I  could  have  beaten  him  with  this  weak  body. 
If  I  had  had  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

Ang,  Stand  from  me,  and  leave  talking,  or  by 
Heaven 
I'll  trample  thy  last  damning  word  out  of  thee  ! 


Father,  Why  do  yon  hinder  me  then?  stand 
And  I  will  rid  her  quickly.  [sway, 

Lelia,  'Would  I  were 
Clear  of  this  business  !  yet  I  cannot  pray. 

Ang,  Oh,  be  advised !     Why,  you  were  better 
kiUher, 
If  she  were  good.     Convey  her  friom  tiiis  place, 
Where  none  but  you,  and  such  as  you  appoint, 
May  visit  her ;  where  let  her  hear  of  nought 
But  death  and  damning,  (which  she  hath  deserved) 
Till  she  be  truly,  justly  sorrowful ; 
And  then,  lay  mercy  to  her,  who  does  know 
But  she  may  mend  ? 

Father.  But  whither  should  I  bear  her  ? 

Ang.  To  my  house ; 
'Tis  large  and  private  ;  I  will  lend  it  you. 

Father,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  happily  it  fits 
With  some  design  I  have.     But  how  shall  we 
Convey  her 

Lelia.  Will  they  carry  me  away  ? 

Father.  For  she  will  scratch  and    kick,   and 
scream  so  loud 
That  people  will  be  drawn  to  rescue  her. 

Ang,  Why  none  can  hear  her  here,  but  her  own 
Who  is  as  fast  as  she.  [maid, 

Father.  But  in  the  street  ? 

Ang.  Why,  we  will  take  'em  hoQi  into  the  kitchen. 
There  bind  'em,  and  then  gag  'em,  and  Uien  throw 
Into  a  coach  I'll  bring  to  &e  back-door,  ['em 
And  hurry  'em  away. 

Father.  It  shall  be  so. 
I  owe  you  much  fbr  this,  and  I  may  pay  you  : 
There  is  your  sword.     Lay  hold  upon  her  quickly. 
— This  way  with  me,  thou  disobedient  child  ! 
Why  docs  thy  stubborn  heart  beat  at  thy  breast  ? 
Let  it  be  still ;  for  I  will  have  it  search'd 
Till  I  have  found  a  well  of  living  tears 
Within  it,  that  shall  spring  out  of  thine  eyes. 
And  flow  all  o'er  thy  body  foul'd  with  sin. 
Till  it  have  wash'd  it  quite  without  a  stain. 

Lelia,  Help !  help !  ah  I  ah  I  Murder !  I  shall  be 
murder'd  !  iThejf  drag  her. 

I  shall  be  murdered  ! 

Father.  This  helps  thee  not. 

Lelia,  Basely  murder'd,  basely ! 

Father,  I  warrant  you.  [JKrnmi. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  l.—A  Street. 
Enter  Lodovioo  and  Piao. 


Lod,  This  roguy  Captain  has  made  fine  work 
with  us. 

Piso,  I  would  the  devil  in  a  storm  would  carry 
Home  to  his  garrison  again.  I  ache  all  over,   [him 
That  I  am  sure  of!     Certainly  my  body 
Is  of  a  wildfire,  for  my  head  rings  backward. 
Or  else  I  have  a  morris  in  my  brains. 

Lod.  I'll  deal  no  more  with  soldiers.  Well  re- 
Did  not  the  vision  promise  to  appear  [member'd  ; 
About  this  time  again  ? 

Piso.  Yes.     Here  he  comes : 
He's  just  on's  word. 

Enter  Father. 
Father.  Oh«  they  be  here  together. 
She's  penitent ;  and,  by  my  troth,  1  stagger 


Whether,  as  now  she  is,  either  of  these 

Two  fools  be  worthy  of  her :  Yet,  because 

Her  youth  is  prone  to  fall  again,  ung^vem'd. 

And  marriage  now  may  stay  her,  one  of  'em 

(And  Piso,  since  I  understand  him  abler) 

Shall  be  the  man  ;  the  other  bear  the  charges, 

And  willingly,  as  I  will  handle  it. 

I  have  a  ring  here,  which  he  shall  believe 

Is  sent  him  from  a  woman  I  have  thought  of : 

But  ere  I  leave  it,  I'll  have  one  of  his 

In  pawn  worth  two  on't ;  for  I  will  not  lose 

By  such  a  mesa  of  sugar-sops  as  this  is ; 

I  am  too  old. 

Lod.  It  moves  again ;  let's  meet  it. 

Father.  Now,  if  I  be  not  out,  we  shall  hare 
fine  sport. — 
I  am  glad.  I  have  met  yon,  sir,  so  happily ; 
You  do  remember  me,  I  am  sure. 
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ImA,  I  do,  lir. 

Puo.  Thif  ii  a  abort  prdadinm  to  t  cfaaUenge. 

Father,  I  have  a  menage^  fir,  that  mncfa  oon- 
oems  yoQy 
And  for  your  special  good.      Nay,  yon  may  hear 

P%$o.  What  should  this  feDow  mean  ?  [too. 

Faiher,  There  is  a  lady — 
How  the  poor  thing  begins  to  warm  already — 

Come  to  this  town,  (as  yet  a  stranger  here,  sir) 

Fair,  young,  and  rich,  both  in  possessions, 

And  all  the  graces  that  make  np  a  woman, 

A  widow,  and  a  yirtuons  one. — It  works ; 

He  needs  no  broth  upon't.  iAtide. 

Lod.  What  of  her,  sir  ? 

Father.  No  more  bnt  this ;  she  loves  yon. 

Lod,  LoTesme? 

Father,  Yes; 
And  with  a  strong  affectien,  but  a  fidr  one. 
If  you  be  wise  and  thankful,  you  are  made : 
There's  the  whole  matter. 

Lod,  I  am  sure  I  hear  this. 

Father,  Here  is  a  ring,  sir,  of  no  little  value ; 
Which,  after  she  had  seen  you  at  a  window, 
She  bade  me  haste,  and  giro  it ;  when  she  blush'd 
Like  a  blown  rose. 

Lod,  But  pray,  sir,  by  your  1eaTe^> 
Methinks  your  years  diould  promise  no  ill  meaning. 

Father,  I  am  no  bawd,  nor  cheater,  nor  a  courser 
Of  broken-winded  women  :  If  you  fear  me, 
ril  take  my  leave,  and  let  my  lady  use 
A  fellow  of  more  form ;  an  honester 
I  am  sure  she  cannot. 

Lod.  Stay  !  yon  have  confirm'd  me : 
Yet  let  me  feel ;  you  are  in  health  ? 

FcUher,  I  hope  so ; 
My  water's  well  enough,  and  my  pulse. 

Led,  Then 
All  may  be  excellent    Pray  pardon  me ; 
For  I  am  like  a  boT  that  had  found  money. 
Afraid  I  dream  stiU. 

Pito,  Sir,  what  kind  of  woman. 
Of  what  proportion,  is  your  lady  ? 

Lod.  Ay? 

Father,  1*11  tell  yon  presently  her  very  picture: 
Do  you  know  a  woman  in  this  town  they  call — 
Stay ;  yes  ;  it  is  so— Lelia  ? 

Pito.  Not  by  sight. 

Father,  Nor  you,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Neither. 

Father.  These  are  precious  rogues,  lAiide. 

To  rail  upon  a  woman  they  ne'er  saw : 
So  they  would  use  their  kindred. 

Pito.  We  have  heard,  though. 
She  is  very  fair  and  goodly. 

Father.  Such  another, 
Just  of  the  same  complexion,  making,  speech, 
(But  a  thought  sweeter)  is  my  lady. 

Lod.  Then 
She  must  be  excellent  indeed. 

Father,  Indeed  she  is. 
And  you  will  find  it  so.     You  do  believe  me  ? 

Lad,  Yes,  marry  do  I ;  and  I  am  so  alter'd— 

Father.  Your  happiness  will  alter  any  man. 
Do  not  delay  the  time,  sir :  At  a  house 
Where  Don  Velasco  lay,  the  Spaoish  signor. 
Which  now  is  signor  Angelo's,  she  is. 

Lod.  1  know  it 

Father,  But  before  yon  shew  yourself^ 
Let  it  be  night  by  all  means ;  willingly 


By  day  she  would  not  have  sudi  gallants 
Repair  unto  her ;  'tis  her  modesty. 

Lod.  I'll  go  and  fit  myself. 

Father,  Do ;  and  be  sure 
You  send  provision  in,  in  full  abundance. 
Fit  for  the  marriage ;  for  this  ni^t,  I  know. 
She  will  be  yours.    Sir,  have  you  ne'er  a  token 
Of  worth  to  send  her  back  again  ?    Yon  must ; 
She  will  expect  it 

Lod.  Yes ;  pray  give  her  this,  [0t«er  «  rimf. 

And  with  it,  all  I  have.    I  am  made  for  ever ! 

IRriL 

Pito,  Well,  thou  hast  fool's  luck.    Should  I  live 
as  long 
As  an  old  oak,  and  say  my  prayers  hourly, 
I  should  not  be  the  better  of  a  penny. 
I  think  the  devil  be  my  ghostly  £ither  1 
Upon  my  conscience,  I  am  fuU  as  handsome  ; 
I  am  sure  I  have  more  wit,  and  more  performance. 
Which  is  a  pretty  matter. 

Father.  Do  you  think,  sir. 
That  your  friend,  Signor  Piso,  will  be  constant 
Unto  my  lady  ?  you  should  know  him  welL 

Piso,  Who  ?  Signor  Piso  ? 

Father,  Yes,  the  gentleman. 

Pito.  Why,  yon  are  wide,  sir. 

Father,  Is  not  his  name  Piso? 

Pito.  No  ;  mine  is  Pisa 

Father.  Howl 

Pito,  It  is  indeed,  sir ; 
And  his  is  Lodovic. 

Father.  Then  I'm  undone,  sir ! 
For  I  was  sent  at  first  to  Piso.    What  a  rascal 
Was  I,  so  ignorantly  to  mistake  you  I 

Pito,  Peace; 
There  is  no  harm  done  yet 

Father.  Now  'tis  too  late, 
I  know  my  error :  At  turning  of  a  street, 
(For  yon  were  then  upon  the  right-hand  of  him) 
You  changed  your  places  suddenly ;  where  I 
(Like  a  cross  blockhead)  lost  my  memory. 
Whatahallldo?    My  lady  utterly 
Will  put  me  from  her  fiivour. 

Piio,  Never  fear  it ; 
I'll  be  thy  guard,  I  warrant  thee.     Oh,  oh ! 
Am  I  at  length  reputed  ?  For  the  ring, 
I'll  fetch  it  back  with  a  light  vengeance  from  him  : 
He  had  better  keep  tame  devils  than  that  ring. 
Art  thou  not  steward  ? 

Father.  No. 

Pito.  Thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Father.  Lord,  how  he  takes  it  I  lAwide. 

Pito.  I'll  go  shift  me  straight 
Art  sure  it  was  to  Piso  ? 

Father.  Oh,  too  sure,  sir. 

Pito.  I'll  mount  thee,  if  I  live,  for't — ^Give  me 
patience. 
Heaven,  to  bear  this  blessing,  I  beseech  thee ! 
I  am  bnt  man  ! — ^I  pr'ythee  break  my  head. 
To  make  me  understand  I  am  sensible. 

Father.  Lend  me  your  dagger,  and  I  will,  sir. 

Pito.  No; 
I  believe  now,  like  a  good  Christian. 

Father.  Good  sir,  make  haste ;  I  dare  not  go 
without  you. 
Since  I  have  so  mistaken. 

Pito,  'Tis  no  matter :  ■ 

Meet  me  within  this  half-hour  at  St.  Margaret's. —    ' 

Well,  go  thy  ways,  oUl  leg !  thou  hast  the  trick    > 

on't  iSxif.    ' 
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Enter  Awoxlo  and  J'juo. 

Ang.  How  now  !  the  news  ? 

Father.  Well,  possin^  well ;  I  have  'em 
Both  in  a  leash,  and  made  right  for  my  purpose. 

Julio,  I  am  glad  on't.     I  must  leave  you. 

Ang.  Whither,  man  ? 

Julio.  If  all  go  right.  I  may  he  fast  enough  too. 

Ang.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir  I  I  know  your  mean- 
Clora^  the  woman ;  she's  Frank's  hedfellow.  [iog: 
Commend  me  to  'em  ;  and  go,  Julio, 
Bring  'em  to  supper  aU,  to  grace  this  matter : 
They'll  serve  for  witnesses. 

Julio.  I  wilL     Farewell ! 
{Exeunt  Juuo  at  one  Door  /  Ajc obu>  and  Fathor  at 
anther. 


SCENE  W.^A  Room  in  FaBDERkCK's  House. 

Enter  CtJORA,  Fbawk,  FaiDBRicK,  and  Maid. 

Fred.  Sister,  I  brought  you  Jacomo  to  th'  door  : 
He  has  forgot  all  that  he  said  last  night ; 
hnd  shame  of  that  makes  him  more  loth  to  come. 
I  left  Fabritio  persuading  him  ; 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

Frank.  Alas,  my  fortune,  Clora  ! 

Clora.  Now,  Frank,  see  what  a  kind  of  man  you 
That  loves  you  when  he's  drunk.  [love, 

Frank.  If  so, 
'Faith  I  would  marry  him :  My  friends,  I  hope. 
Would  make  him  drink. 

Clora.  'Tis  well  consider'd,  Frank, 
He  has  such  pretty  humours  then.     Besides, 
Eteing  a  soldier,  'tis  better  he  should  love  you 
When  he*s  drunk,  than  when  he's  sober ;  for  then 
He  will  be  sure  to  love  you  the  greatest  part  on's 
life. 

Frank.  And  were  not  I  a  happy  woman  then  ? 

Clora.  That  ever  was  born,  Frank,  i'faith. 

Fred.  How  now,  what  says  he  ? 

Enter  Fabbitio. 

Fab.  'Faith,  you  may 
As  well  'tioe  a  dog  up  with  a  whip  and  bell, 
As  him  by  telling  him  of  love  and  women : 
He  swears  they  mock  him. 

Fred.  Look  how  my  sister  weeps. 

Fab,  Why,  who  can  help  it  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  you  may  safely  swear  she  loves  him. 

Fab.  Why,  so  I  did ;  and  may  do  all  the  oaths 
Arithmetic  can  make,  ere  he  believe  me ; 
And  since  he  was  last  drunk,  he  is  more  jealous 
They  would  abuse  him.    If  we  could  persuade  him 
She  loved,  he  would  embrace  it 

Fred.  She  herself 
Shall  bate  so  much  of  her  own  modesty, 
To  swear  it  to  him,  with  such  tears  as  now 
You  see  rain  from  her. 

Fab.  I  believe  'twould  work ; 
But  would  you  have  her  do't  i'  th'  open  street  ? 
Or,  if  you  would,  he*ll  run  away  from  her. 
How  shall  we  get  him  hither  ? 

Fred.  By  entreaty. 

Fab.  *Tis  most  impossible.     No;  if  we  could 
Anger  him  hither,  (as  there  is  no  way 
But  that  to  bring  him)  and  then  hold  him  fast, 
Women  and  men,  whUst  she  deUvers  to  him 
The  truth  seal'd  with  h  *  tears,  he  would  be  pliant 
As  a  pleased  child.     He  walks  below  for  me, 
Under  the  window. 

Clora.  We'll  angn  him,  I  warrant  ye : 

1 1 


Let  one  o'  th'  maids  take  a  good  bowl  of  water, 
Or  sav  it  be  a  piss-pot,  and  pour't  on's  head. 

Fao.  Content !     Hang  me,  if  I  like  not 
To  cast  on't  rarely  :  for  no  question 
'Tis  an  approved  receipt  to  fetch  such  a  fellow. 
Take  all  the  woman-kind  in  this  house,  betwixt 
The  age  of  one  and  one  hundred,  and  let  them 
Take  unto  them  a  pot  or  a  bowl,  containing 
Seven  quarts  or  upwards,  and  let  them  never  leave 
Till  the  above-named  pot  or  bowl  become  full ; 
Tlien  let  one  of  them  stretch  out  her  arm,  and 

pour  it 
On  his  head,  and,  probatum  est,  'twill  fetch  him ; 
For  in  his  anger  he  will  run  up,  and  then 
Let  us  alone. 

Chra.  Go  you  and  do  it.  iExit  Maid. 

Frank.  Good  Clora,  no. 

Clora.  Away,  I  say,  and  do  it.     Never  fear ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  water  ready  distill'd. 

Frank.  Why,  this  will  make  him  mad,  Fabritio  ; 
He'll  neither  love  me  drunk,  nor  sober,  now. 

Fab.  I  warrant  you.     What,  is  the  wench  come 
up? 

Enter  Maid  afiovv. 

Clora.  Art  thou  there,  wench  ? 

Maid.  Ay. 

Fab.  Look  out  then 
If  thou  canst  see  him. 

Maid.  Yes,  I  see  him ;  and  by  my  troth 
He  stands  so  fair,  I  could  not  hold,  were  he 
My  father.     His  hat's  off  too,  and  he's  scratching 
His  head. 

Fab.  Oh,  wash  that  hand,  I  pr'ythee. 

Maid.  God  send  thee  good  luck ! 
'Tis  the  second  time  1  have  thrown  thee  out  to-day. 
— Ha,  ha,  ha  !  just  on's  head. 

Frank.  Alas! 

Fab.  What  does  he  now  ? 

Maid.  He  gathers  stones ;  God's  light,  he  breaks 
all  the  street-windows  ! 

Jac.  lWUhin.1  Whores  I  b^ds  !  your  windows, 

Maid.  Now  he  is  breaking  \    [your  windows  I 
All  the  low  windows  with  his  sword  :  Excellent 

sport ! 
Now  he's  beating  a  fellow  that  laugh' d  at  him  ; 
Truly  the  man  takes  it  patiently  :  Now  he  goes 
Down  the  street  gravelv,  looking  on  each  side ; 
There's  not  one  more  oare  laugh. 

Frank.  Does  he  go  on  ? 

Maid.  Yes. 

Frank.  Fabritio,  you  have  undone  a  maid 

IKneeU. 
By  treachery ;  know  you  some  other  better. 
You  would  prefer  your  friend  to  ?    If  you  do  not, 
Bring  him  again  !     I  have  no  other  hope 
But  vou,  that  made  me  lose  hope  ;  if  you  fail  me, 
I  neVer  shall  see  him,  but  shall  languish  out 
A  discontented  life,  and  die  contemn'd. 
'  Fab.  This  vexes  me !  I  pray  you  be  more  patient. 
If  I  have  any  truth,  let  what  will  happen, 

iHfte  her  up. 
I'll  bring  him  presently.  .  Do  you  all  stand 
At  the  street-door,  the  maids,  and  all,  to  watch 
When  I  come  back,  and  have  some  private  place 
To  shuffle  me  into ;  fbr  he  shall  follow 
In  fury,  but  I  know  I  can  outrun  him  : 
As  he  comes  in,  clap  all  fast  hold  on  him, 
And  use  your  own  discretioxu. 

FrwL  We  wiU  do  it. 
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Fah,  But  Biiddenly ;  for  I  will  bring  bim  hither, 
With  that  uiutopp'd  speed,  that  he  shall  run  over 
All  that's  in's  way :  And  though  my  life  be  ren- 
'Tis  no  great  matter,  I  will  do't.  [tured, 

Frank.  I  thank  yon, 
Worthy  Fabritio.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  III.— 7A0  Street. 

BiUer  Jaoomo. 

Joe,  I  eyer  knew  no  woman  oould  abide  me ; 
But  am  I  grown  so  contemptible. 
By  being  once  drunk  amongst  'em,  that  they  begin 
To  throw  piss  on  my  head  ?  for  surely  it  was  piss : 
Huh,  huh !  IBmeUt. 

Enter  Fabmtio. 

Fab,  Jacomo,  how  dost  thou  ? 

Jae,  Well,  something  troubled 
With  wat'rish  humours. 

Fab.  Fob  1  how  thou  stink'st  1 
Pr'ythee  stand  further  off  me.    Methinks  these 

humours 
Become  thee  better  than  thy  dry  choleric  humours, 
Or  thy  wine-wet  humours.     Ha ! 

Jae.  You  are  pleasant ; 
But,  Fabritio,  know  I  am  not  in  the  mood 
Of  suffering  jests. 

Fab.  If  you  be  not  i'  th'  mood, 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  moody.     But  truly 
I  cannot  blame  the  gentlewomen ;  you  stood  eves- 
dropping 
Under  their  window,  and  would  not  come  up. 

Jae,  Sir,  I  suspect  now,  by  your  idle  talk, 
Your  hand  was  in't ;  which,  if  I  once  believe, 
Be  sure  you  shall  account  to  me. 

Fab.  The  gentlewomen  and  the  maids  have 
counted 
To  you  already ;  the  next  turn  I  see  is  mine. 

Jae.  Let  me  die,  but  this  is  very  strange  1  Good 
Do  not  provoke  me  so.  [Fabritio, 

Fab.  Provoke  you  ?    You're  grown 
The  strangest  fellow  1  there's  no  keeping  company 
Pish !  take  you  that.  [with  you. 

[FABaino  giva  kirn  a  box  o'  th*  ear.    Jaoomo  draws 
hU  sword. 

Jac.  Oh,  all  the  devils  1     Stand,  slave  ! 

Fab.  Follow  me  if  thou  dar'st.  lExit. 

Joe.  Stay,  coward,  stay  !  LExil  running. 


SCENE  ly.-^The  Boom  in  Frbderick's 

House. 

Enter  Faxdkbick,  Fbajck,  Cloiu,  Servant,  and  Blaid. 

Clora.  Be  ready ;  for  I  see  Fabritio  running, 
And  Jaoomo  behind  him. 


Enter  Fabiutio. 

Fab.  Where's  the  place  ? 
Fred.  That  way,  Fabritio. 


iBxit  Fabritio. 


Enter  Jacomo. 

Jae.  Where  art  thou,  treacher  ? 

[FaaDBaicK,  Clora,  and  Maid  lap  hold  on  Jaoomo. 

What's  the  matter,  sirs  ? 
Why  do  yon  hold  me  ?    I  am  basely  wrong'd ! 
Torture  and  hell  be  with  you  1  let  me  go ! 

[Theif  drag  him  to  a  ehair,  and  hold  him  down  in  it. 
Fred.  Good  Jacomo,  be  patient ;  and  but  hear 


What  I  can  say :  You  know  I  am  your  friend ; 
If  you  yet  doubt  it,  by  my  soul  I  am. 

Jae.  'Sdeath,  stand  away !    I  would  my  breath 
were  poison ! 

Fred.  As  I  have  life,  that  which  was  thrown  on 
you. 
And  this  now  done,  were  but  to  draw  you  hither 
For  causes  weighty,  that  concern  yourself. 
Void  of  all  malice ;  which  this  maid«  my  sitter. 
Shall  tell  yon. 

Jae.  Pah  1  a  pox  upon  yon  all  I  yon  will  not 
hold  me 
For  ever  here  ;  and,  till  you  let  me  go, 
I'll  talk  no  more. 

Frank.  As  you're  a  gentleman,  I  Kneels. 

Let  not  this  boldness  make  me  be  believed 
To  be  immodest  I    If  there  were  a  way 
More  silently  to  be  acquainted  with  yon, 
God  knows,  that  I  would  chuae ;  but  as  it  is, 
Take  it  in  plainness :  I  do  love  you  more 
Than  you  do  your  content    If  you  reftise 
To  pity  me,  1 11  never  cease  to  weep ; 
And  when  mine  eyes  be  out,  I  will  be  told 
How  fast  the  tears  I  shed  for  you  do  fall ; 
And  if  they  do  not  flow  abundantly, 
I'll  fetch  a  sigh  shall  make  'em  start  and  leap. 
As  if  the  fire  were  under. 

Jae.  Fine  mocking,  fine  mocking ! 

Fred.  Mocking  .'    Look  how  she  weeps. 

Jae.  Does  she  counterfeit  crying  too .' 

Fred.  Behold  how  the  tears  flow !   Or  pity  her, 
Or  never  more  be  call'd  a  man. 

Jae.  How's  this  ? 
Soft  you,  soft  yoo,  my  masters!     Is't  possible, 
She  should  be  in  earnest  ?  [think  you, 

Clora.  Earnest  ?    Ay,  in  earnest : 
She  is  a  fool  to  break  so  many  sleeps. 
That  would  have  been  sound  ones. 
And  venture  such  a  face,  and  so  much  life. 
For  e'er  an  humorous  ass  i'  th'  world. 

Frank.  Why,  Clora, 
I  have  known  you  cry  as  much  for  Julio, 
That  has  not  half  his  worth.    All  night  you  write 
And  weep,  too  much,  I  fear ;  I  do  but  what 
I  should. 

ClorM.  If  I  do  write,  I  am  answer'd,  Frank. 

Frank.  I  would  I  might  be  so ! 

Jac.  Good  Frederick,  lei  me  go ; 
I  would  fain  try  if  that  thing  do  not  counterfeit. 

Fred.  Give  me  your  sword  then. 

Jac,  No ;  but  take  my  word, 
As  I  am  man,  I  will  not  hurt  a  creature 
Under  this  roof,  before  I  have  deliver'd 
Myself,  as  I  am  now,  into  your  hands, 
Or  have  your  full  consent. 

Fred.  It  is  enough.  ITheg  let  him  loose. 

Jae.  Gentlewoman,  I  pray  you  let  me  feel  your 
I  am  an  infidel,  if  she  do  not  weep !         [face : — 
Stay ;  where's  my  handkerchief?     I'll  wipe 
The  old  wet  off :  The  fresh  tears  come  I   Poi  on't, 

I  am 
A  handsome  gracious  fellow  amongst  women. 
And  knew't  not. — Gentlewoman,  how  should  I 

know 
These  tears  are  for  me  ?  Is  not  your  mother  dead  ? 

Frank.  By  Heaven,  they  are  for  you  1 

Jae.    'Slight,  I'll   have  my  heaid  curl'd  and 
powder'd 
To-morrow  by  break  of  day.    If  you  love  me, 
I  pray  you  kiss  me ;  for  if  I  lore  yon. 
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It  shall  be  lach  love  as  I  will  not  be 

Ashamed  of. — If  this  be  a  mock,  IKUset. 

It  is  the  heartiest  and  the  sweetest  mock 

That  e'er  I  tasted.    Mock  me  so  again  1 

iKiuet  ofiain* 

Fred,  Py,  Jaoomo !  why  do  you  let  her  kneel 
So  long  ? 

Jae.  It's  true ;  1  had  foi|;ot  it,  and  should  have 
done  ILifti  her  up. 

This  twelvemonth :  Pray  yon  rise. — Frederick, 
If  I  could  all  this  while  have  been  persuaded 
She  oould  have  loved  me,  dost  thoa  think  I  had 
Not  rather  kiss  her  than  another  should  ? 
And  yet  you  may  gull  me,  for  aught  I  know ; 
But  if  you  do,  heU  take  me  if  I  do  not  cut 
AH  your  throats  sleeping ! 

Fred.  Oh,  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Jac.  Otherwise,  if  she  be  in  earnest,  the  short  is, 
I  am. 

Frank,  Alas,  I  am. 

Jae»  And  I  did  not  think  it  possible  any  woman 
Could  have  liked  this  face :  It's  good  for  nothing, 

Clora,  Yes,  [is  it  ? 

It  is  worth  forty  shillings  to  pawn,  being  lined 
Almost  quite  through  with  velvet. 

Frank,  'Tis  better  than  your  Julio's. 

Jac,  Thou  thinkest  so ; 
But  otherwise,  in  faith,  it  is  not,  Frank. 

[Ki$s€$  her. 

Enter  Fauutio. 

Fab.  Hist,  Jacomo  !    How  dost  thou,  boy,  ha  ? 

Jae,  Why,  very  well, 
I  thank  you,  sir. 

Fab,  Dost  thou  perceive  the  reason 
Of  matters  and  passages,  yet,  siirah,  or  no  ? 

Jae,  'Tis  wond'rous  good,  sir. 

Fab.  I  have  done  simply  for  yon  : 
But  now  you  are  beaten  to  some  understanding, 
I  pray  you  dally  not  with  the  gentlewoman, 
But  dispatch  your  matrimony  with  all  convenient 
speed. 

Fred.  He  gives  good  counsel 

Jac,  And  I'll  foUow  it 

Fab.  And  I  you.    Pr*ythee  do  not  take  it  un- 
kindly ; 
For,  trust  me,  I  box'd  thee  for  thy  advancement : 
A  foolish  desire  I  had  to  joggle  thee 
Into  preferment. 

Jae.  1  apprehend  you,  sir  ; 
And  if  I  can  study  out  a  course  how  a  bastinadoing 
May  any  ways  raise  jrour  fortunes  in  the  state, 
You  shall  be  sure  on't. 

Fab,  Oh,  sir,  keep  your  way. 
God  send  jrou  much  joy ! 

Chra.  And  me  my  Julio!  iJvhiotpeaksftithm, 
Oh,  God,  I  hear  his  voice  !  Now  he  is  true, 
Have  at  a  marriage,  Frank,  as  soon  as  you ! 

C&reiffi(  all  btU  Fbbdbiucil 

Meet,  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

Fred,  What  is  your  hasty  business,  friend  ? 

Meee,  The  duke  commands  your  present  attend- 
ance at  court. 

Fred,  The  cause? 

Mesa,  I  know  not  in  particular :  but  this ; 
Many  are  sent  for  more,  about  affairs 
Foreign,  I  take  it,  sir. 

Fred,  I  will  be  there 
I    Within  this  hour.     Return  my  humble  service. 


Meet,  I  will,  sir.  {Exit. 

Fred,  Farewell,  friend.  What  news  with  you  ? 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv,  My  mistress  would  desire  you,   sir,  to 
foUow 
With  all  the  haste  you  can :  She  is  gone  to  church, 
To  marry  Captain  Jacomo  ;  and  JuUo, 
To  do  as  much  for  the  young  merry  gentlewoman, 
Fair  mistress  Clora. 

Fred,  Julio  many  Clora  ? 
Thou  art  deceived,  I  warrant  thee. 

Serv,  No  sure,  sir ; 
I  saw  their  lips  as  dose  upon  the  bargain 
As  cockles. 

Fred,  Give  'em  joy  1  I  cannot  now  go  ; 
The  duke  hath  sent  for  me  in  haste. 

Serv,  This  note,  sir. 
When  you  are  free,  will  bring  you  where  they  are. 

[J?xrt. 

Fred.  [Reading.']  "  You  shall  find  us  all  at 
Signer  Angelo's, 
Where  Piso,  and  the  worthy  Lelia 
Of  famous  memory,  are  to  be  married ; 
And  we  not  far  behind."  'Would  I  had  time 
To  wonder  at  this  last  couple  in  hell. 

Enter  Measenger  opoiit. 

Mesa.  You  are  stay'd  for,  sir. 
Fred,  I  come.  Pray  God  the  business 
Hold  me  not  from  this  sport !  I  would  not  lose  it. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  V. — An Aparlmeniin AitQtL0*6 Houae, 

Enter  Father,  Piso,  Anoblo,  and  Lblia. 

Ang,  God  give  you  joy^  and  make  you  live 
together 
A  happy  pair  I 

Piao,  I  do  not  doubt  we  shall.  There  was  never 
Poor  gentleman  had  such  a  sudden  fortune  I 
I  could  thrust  my  head  betwixt  two  pales,  and 

strip  me 
Out  of  my  old  skin  like  a  snake.     Will  the  guests 

come, 
Thou  saidst  thou  sentest  for  to  solemnise  the 
nuptials  ? 
Father.  They  will ;  I  look'd  for  'em  ere  this. 

Enter  Jduo,  Jaoomo,  Fabkitio,  Fkank,  and  Cix>ra. 

Julio,  By  your  leave  all. 

Father,  They  are  here,  sir. 

JuUo.  Espedally,  fair  lady, 
I  ask  your  pardon;  to  whose  marriage-bed 
I  wish  all  good  success !    I  have  here  brought  yon 
Such  guests  as  can  discern  your  happiness, 
And  hent  do  know  how  to  rejoice  at  it 
(For  such  a  fortune  they  theimselves  have  run  ): 
The  worthy  Jacomo,  and  his  fkir  bride ; 
Noble  Fabritio,  f  whom  this  age  of  peace 
Has  not  yet  taught  to  love  aught  but  the  wart) 
And  his  true  friend,  this  lady,  who  is  but 
A  piece  of  me. 

Lelia,  Sir,  you  are  welcome  all ! — 
Are  they  not,  sir  ?  LEjeU  Fathsr. 

Piao,  Bring  in  some  wine ; 
Some  of  the  wine  Lodovic  the  fool  sent  hither. 
Whoever  thou  bid'st  welcome,  shall  find  it 

Lelia,  An  unexpected  honour  yon  have  done 
To  our  too  hasty  wedding. 
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Jac,  'Faith,  madam,  our  weddings  were  as  hasty 
as  yours  : 
We're  glad  to  ran  up  and  down  any  whither. 
To  see  where  we  can  get  meat  to  our  wedding. 

Pmo.  That  Lodovic  hath  provided  too,  good  ass ! 

Ang,  I  thought  you,  Julio,  would  not  thus  have 
stolen 
A  marriage,  without  acquainting  your  friends. 

JvXio.  Why,  I  did  give  thee  inklings. 

Ang,  If  a  marriage 
Should  be  thus  slubber'd  up  in  a  play. 
Ere  almost  any  body  had  taken  notice 
You  were  in  love,  the  spectators  would  take  it 
To  be  but  ridiculous. 

Julio,  This  was  the  first,  and  I 
Will  never  hide  another  secret  from  you. 

EnUt  Father. 

Father.  Sir,  yonder's  your  friend  Lodovic :  Hide 
And  it  will  be  the  best  sport [yourself, 

Pi$o.  Gentlemen, 
I  pray  you  take  no  notice  I  am  here  : 
The  coxcomb  Lodovic  is  coming  in.  ^Retire*. 

Enter  Looovico. 

Lod.  Is  that  the  hidy  ? 

Father.  That  is  my  lady. 

Lod.  As  I  live,  she's  a  fair  one ! 
What  make  all  these  here  ? 

Father.  Oh,  Lord,  sir,  she's  so  pester'd 

Fab.  Now  will  the  sport  be ;  it  runs  right  as  Julio 
Told  us. 

Lod.  Fair  lady,  health  to  you !  Some  words 
I  have,  that  require  an  utterance  more  private 
Than  this  place  can  afford. 

Lelia.  I'll  call  my  husband  ; 
All  business  I  hear  wi^  his  ears  now. 

Lod.  Good  madam,  no;  (but  I  perceive  your  jest) 
You  have  no  husband  ;  I  am  the  very  man 
That  walk'd  the  streets  so  comely. 

Lelia,  Are  you  so  ? 

Lod.  Yes,  'faith ;  when  Cupid  first  did  prick 
I  am  not  cruel ;  but  the  love  begun  [your  heart. 
I'  th'  street  I'll  satisfy  i'  th'  chamber  fully. 

Lelia.  To  ask  a  madman  whether  he  be  mad 
Were  but  an  idle  question ;  if  you  be, 
I  do  not  speak  to  you ;  but  if  you  be  not, 
Walk  in  the  streets  again,  and  there  perhaps 
I  may  dote  on  you ;  here  I  not  endure  you. 

Lod.  Good  madam,  stay ;  do  not  you  know  this 
ring } 

Lelia.  Yes,  it  was  mine  ;  I  sent  it  by  my  man 
To  change,  and  so  he  did ;  it  has  a  blemish,' 
And  this  he  brought  me  for  it :  Did  you  change  it  ? 
Are  you  a  goldsmith  ? 

Lod,  Sure  the  world  is  mad ! — 
Sirrah,  did  you  not  bring  me  this  ring  from  your 
lady? 

Father.  Yes,  surely,  sir,  did  I ;  but  your  worship 
must 
Even  bear  with  me,  for  there  was  a  mistaking  in  it ; 
And  so,  as  I  was  saying  to  your  worship, 
My  lady  is  now  married. 

Lod.  Married  ?  to  whom  ? 

Father.  To  your  worship's  friend  Piso. 

Lod.  'Sdeath !  to  Piso  ? 

Pho.  [Within.]  Ha, ha,  ha! 

Ang.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  assure  you 
She's  married  to  him;   I  saw't  with  these  grey 
eyes 


Lod.  Why,  what  a  rogue  art  thou  then  ?    Thou. 
Send  in  provision  too.  [hast  made  me 

Father,  Oh,  a  gentleman 
Should  not  have  such  foul  words  in's  mouth ; 
But  your  worship's  provision 
Could  not  have  come  in  at  a  fitter  time. 
Will  it  please  you  to  taste  any  of  your  own  wine  ? 
It  may  be  the  vintner  has  oozen'd  yon. 

Lod,  Pox,  I  am  mad  ! 

Ang.  You  have  always  plots,  sir ;  and  see  how 
they  fidi  out ! 

Jac.  You  had  a  plot  upon  me:  How  do  yon 
like  this  ? 

Lod.  I  do  not  speak  to  you. 

Fab.  Because  you  dare  not 

Lod.  But  I  will  have  one  of  that  old  rogue's 
teeth 
Set  in  this  ring. 

Father,  Dost  not  thou  know 
That  I  can  beat  thee? — Dost  thou  know  it  now  ? 

IDitcwers  himM^. 

Lod.  He  beat  me  once  indeed. 

Father.  And  if  you  have 
Forgot  it,  I  can  call  a  witness. — Come  forth,  Piso ! 
Remember  you  it  ? 

Piso,  'Faith,  I  do  call  to  mind 
Such  a  mattep.  ICominff/oneard. 

Father.  And  if  I  cannot  still  do't. 
You  are  young,  and  will  assist  your  father-in  •law. 

Piso.  My  father-in-law  ? 

Ang,  Your  father-in-law. 
As  sure  as  this  is  widow  Lelia. 

Piso.  How  ?  widow  Lelia .' 

Father.  I'faith,  'tis  she,  son. 

Lod.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  let  my  provision  go  ! 
I  am  glad  I  have  miss'd  the  woman. 

Piso.  Have  yon  put 
A  whore  upon  me  ? 

Lelia.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong  ! 
I  have  a  heart  as  pure  as  any  woman's  ; 
And  I  mean  to  keep  it  so  for  ever. 

Father.  There  is 
No  starting  now,  son  ;  if  you  oflFer  it, 
I  can  compel  you ;  her  estate  is  great. 
But  all  made  o'er  to  me,  before  this  match  : 
Yet  if  you  use  her  kindly,  (as  I  swear 
I  think  she  will  deserve)  you  shall  enjoy  it 
During  your  life,  all,  save  some  slender  piece 
I  will  reserve  for  my  own  maintenance  ; 
And  if  Grod  bless  yon  with  a  child  by  her, 
It  shall  have  all. 

Piso.  So  I  may  have  the  means, 
I  do  not  much  care  what  the  woman  is. — 
Come,  my  sweetheart !  as  long  as  I  shall  find 
Thy  kisses  sweet,  and  thy  means  plentiful. 
Let  people  talk  their  tongues  out. 

Lelia,  They  may  talk 
Of  what  is  pass'd  ;  but  all  that  is  to  come 
Shall  be  without  occasions. 

Julio.  Shall  we  not  make 
Piso  and  Lodovic  friends .' 

Jack.  Hang  'em,  they  dare  not  be  enemies  : 
Or,  if  they  be,  the  danger  is  not  great 
Welcome,  Frederick ! 

Enter  Fkkobrick. 

Fred.  First,  joy  unto  you  all ! 
And  next,  I  think  we  shall  have  wars. 

Jac.  Give  me  some  wine ! 
I'll  drink  to  that. 
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Fab,  ril  pledge. 

Frank,  Bat  I  shall  lose  you  then. 

Jac,  Not  a  whit,  wench ; 
I'll  teach  thee  presently  to  be  a  soldier. 

Fred,  Fabritio's  command,  and  yours, 
Are  both  restored. 

Jac,  Bring  me  four  glasses  then  ! 

Fab,  Where  are  they  ? 

Ang,  Yon  shall  not  drink  'em  here.  'Tis  supper 
time! 


And  from  my  house  no  creature  here  shall  stir 
These  three  days ;  mirth  shall  flow  as  well  as  wine. 

Father.  Content.  Within,  I'll  tell  you  more  at 
large 
How  much  I  am  bound  to  all,  but  most  to  you, 
Whose  undeserved  liberality 
Must  not  escape  thus  unrequited. 

Jac,  'Tis  happiness  to  me,  I  did  so  well : 
Of  every  noble  action  the  intent 
Is  to  give  Worth  reward,  Vice  punishment. 

[JEMMIlf. 


EPILOGUE. 

If  you  mislike  (as  you  shaU  ever  be 

Your  own  free  judges)  this  play  utterly, 

For  your  own  nobleness  yet  do  not  hiss ! 

But,  as  you  go  by,  say  it  was  amiss, 

And  we  will  mend :  Chide  us,  but  let  it  be 

Never  in  cold  blood  !  O'  my  honesty, 

(If  I  have  any)  this  I'll  say  for  all ; 

Our  meaning  was  to  please  yon  still,  and  ihalL 
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WOBDSWOETffS  PKELUDE; 

OB, 

GROWTH  OP  A  POET'S  MIND. 
An  AuTOBioaBAPHiCAL  PoBM.    Id  ooe  Tolume  demy  8ro,  price  14f.  cloth. 


WORDSWORTH'S  EXCURSION. 

A  PoBX.     In  one  701000  foolscap  870,  price  6e.  cloth. 


SELECT  PIECES  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH. 

In  one  Tolome,  illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  price  St.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
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